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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  March  2,  1855. 

Marru.]  Pvblic  Bnu. — 3*  Lunacy  Regulation 
Act,  1858,  Amendment;  Consolidated  Fund 
(£3.300,000);  Contolidated  Fund  (£20,000,000); 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act  Amendment 
(Ireland). 

DEATH  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

TEE  Eaml  op  CLARENDON:  My 
Lords,  I  feel  it  to  be  mj  duty  to  com- 
maoieate  to  your  Lordships  the  contents  of  a 
telegraphic  despatch  which  I  received  about 
hiHf  an  hour  as:o  from  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nister at  the  Hague.  They  are  as  follow 
— "The  Emperor  Nicholas  died  this  morn- 
iog  at  one  a.m.,  of  pulmonic  apoplexy, 
tfier  an  attack  of  influenza.'*  I  have  also 
rcceired  a  despatch  from  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  at  Berlin,  stating  that  '*the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  died  between  twelve  and 
one  o^clock  this  rooming."  This  after- 
noon, about  an  hour  before  the  receipt 
of  the  despatches  which  I  haye  just 
read  to  your  Lordships,  I  received  an 
account  from  Berlin,  from  my  noble  Friend 
Lord  John  Russell,  stating  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  waa  on  the  pomt  of  death, 
and  had  ahneady  taken  leave  of  his  family. 
VOL.  CXXXYII.    [third  sbhies.] 


I  apprehend,  therefore,  my  Lords,  that 
although  this  event  occurred  so  short  a 
time  ago  as  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock  this  morning,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  fact. 
Under  these  circumstances,  as  this  unex- 
pected event  must  exercise  so  important 
and  immediate  an  influence  upon  the  war, 
upon  the  negotiations  for  peace  that  are 
now  going  on,  and  possibly,  also,  upon  tho 
policy  of  Russia,  I  think  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  opposite  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  might  be  attended  with  much  incon- 
venience if  he  were  this  evening  to  bring 
forward  the  Motion  of  which  he  has  given 
notice  with  respect  to  the  position  of  Prus- 
sia ;  and  I  trust,  therefore,  that  on  public 
grounds,  he  will  not  object  to  postpone  his 
Motion,  at  least  for  a  time. 

LonD  LYNDHURST  :  After  the  state- 
ment made  by  my  noble  Friend,  I  shall 
not  of  course  proceed  with  my  Motion  this 
evening;  but  I  beg  to  state  that  I  shall 
not  withdraw  it — 1  shall  merely  postpone 
it :  and  unless  I  find,  as  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  that  are  said  now  to  be  going 
on  at  Berlin,  that  Prussia  accedes  to  the 
treaty  of  the  2nd  of  December,  or  entera 
into  some  equivalent  treaty  with  France 
and  England,  I  shall  bring  forward  my 
Motion  upon  some  future  day. 
B 
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The  Earl 


{LOfiDS^ 


ofLucan, 


THE  EARL  OF  LUOAN. 

Thb  Earl  op  LUCAN  :  My  Lords, 
under  the  circumstances,  painful  to  my- 
self, and  I  should  say  very  extraor- 
dinary, if  not  altogether  unprecedented, 
in  which  I  appear  hefbre  your  Lordships, 
I  trust  I  shall  receive  your  kind  in- 
dulgence while  I  read  the  papers  which 
I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  explanatory 
of  the  reasons  why  I  present  myself  to 
your  Lordships,  and  why  I  am  not  where 
I  should  he — at  the  seat  of  war.  When  I 
haye  read  the  papers,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  add  one  word  of  comment  or  remark; 
but  your  Lordships  will  allow  me  to  state 
at  the  outset  that  on  my  arrival  in  this 
country  I  immediately  commuuioated  with 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  asked  that 
noble  Lord  to  have  my  conduct  in  the 
Crimea  investigated  by  a  court  martial. 
So  long,  my  Lords,  as  I  can  hope — as  I 
at  the  present  moment  confidently  hope — 
that  my  conduct  will  be  submitted  to  the 
fair  and  impartial  investigation  of  officers 
of  the  army,  who,  in  all  such  matters,  are 
the  most  competent  judges  that  could  be 
chosen,  I  shall  be  silent,  and  will  not  utter 
a  word  in  this  House.  I  hope  my  silence 
will  not  be  misinterpreted;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  hope  your  Lordships  will 
permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
correspondence  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

My  Lords,  the  three  following  letters 
were  handed  to  me  on  Wednesday,  the 
14th  of  February,  by  a  member  of  Lord 
Baglan's  staff.  The  first  letter  is  from 
Lord  Baglan,  and  is  addressed  to  myself— 
•<  Before  Sebaatopol.  Feb.  12, 1855. 

"  Mt  Lobo— Haying  transmitted  to  the  Minii- 
ter  for  War  the  Letter  which  your  Lordabip  ad- 
dreued  to  me  on  the  30th  of  November  last,  for 
that  Purpose,  I  have  now  the  honour  to  forward 
to  you  the  Copy  of  a  Despatch  which  I  receiyed 
this  Evening  from  the  Duke  of  Newoastle,  with  its 
Enclosure  from  General  Viscount  Hardinge. 

"  Your  Lordship  will  perceire  that  the  Queen 
has  been  Pleased  to  approye  of  the  Reeommenda- 
tion  of  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief,  that 
you  should  be  Recalled,  and  that,  in  communi- 
cating to  you  this  Decibion,  the  Minister  for  War 
has  instructed  me  to  Inform  your  Lordship  that 
it  is  Her  Majesty's  Pleasure  that  you  should 
Resign  the  Command  of  the  Cayalry  and  return 
to  England. 

"  I  haye  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
**  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient,  humble  senrant, 

"  Raoulit. 

"  Lieutenant-General  the  Earl  of  Lucan." 

Such)  my  Lords,  were  the  contents  of 
Lord  Raglan's  letter.  The  date  of  the 
enclosure  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
—and  this,  my  Lords,  is  a  point  of 
importance,  to  which  I  beg  to  call  your 


particular   attention — was    the  27th 
January.     His  Grace  wrote  in  the  folic 
ing  terms — 

'<  War  Department,  Jan.  27, 185fi 

"  Mt  Lob]>— I  haye  to  aoknowledge  your  L< 
ship's  Despatch  dated  the  16th  of  I^ember, 
closing  the  Copy  of  a  Letter  addressed  to  you 
Lieutenant-General  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  and  i 
mitting  to  me  Observations  upon  its  Contents 

"  Upon  the  Receipt  of  that  Despatch  I  felt  i 
the  Public  Service  and  the  general  Disciplin 
the  Army  must  be  greatly  prejudiced  by  any  1 
understanding  between  your  Lordships  as  the 
neral  commanding  Her  Majesty's  Forces  in 
Field,  and  the  Lieutenant  Commanding  the  I 
sion  of  Cavalry ;  but,  desiring  to  be  fortified  ii 
Matters  of  this  Nature  by  the  Opinions  of 
General  commanding  in  Chief,  I  submitted  t 
out  Delay,  your  Lordship's  Despatch  and  the  '. 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan  for  the  Consideratic 
General  the  Viscount  Hardinge. 

"  I  have  the  Honour  of  enclosing,  for  ] 
Lordship's  Guidance,  an  Extract  from  the  B 
which  I  have  this  Day  received  from  Lord  II 
inge,  and  which  has  been  submitted  to  and 
proved  by  the  Queen. 

**  1  have  therefore  to  instruct  your  Lord 
to  communicate  this  Decision  to  the  £&i 
Lucan,  and  to  inform  his  Lordship  that  he  sfa 
resign  the  Command  of  the  CayaL7  Division 
return  to  England. 

"  In  performing  this  painful  Duty,  I  purp 
abstain  from  any  Comments  upon  the  Corresf 
enoe  submitted  to  me;  but  I  must  observe 
apart  from  any  Consideration  of  the  Merits  oi 
Question  raised  by  Lord  Lucan,  the  Positic 
which  he  has  now  placed  himself  towards 
Lordship  renders  his  Withdrawal  from  the  1 
under  your  Command  in  all  respects  advisabl 
"  I  have,  Ac. 

"  NlWCAST] 

"  Field-Marshal  the  Lord  Raglan,  G.C.B.,  < 
The  second  enclosure  was  a  letter  : 
Viscount  Hardinge  to  the  Duke  of  I 
castle.     It  was  to  the  following  effect- 

<«  Horse  Guards,  Jan.  36,  18J 
"  Lord  Lucan,  in  his  Letter  of  the  30th  o 
yember,  objects  to  the  Terms  used  by  Lord 
Ian  in  his  public  Despatch,  that  his  Orders  fc 
Light  Brigade  to  charge  were  given  under  a 
oonoeption  of  the  written  Order,  Ac.  He  de* 
to  withdraw  that  Letter,  and  adheres  to  the 
struction  he  has  put  upon  the  Order,  tli 
compelled  him  to  direct  a  Charge. 

"The  Papers  having  been  referred  by 
Grace  to  me,  I  concur  with  Lord  Raglan 
the  Terms  he  used  in  his  Despatch  were  a 
priate;  and  as  a  good  Understanding  bei 
the  Field-Marshal  commanding  the  Forces  i 
Field  and  the  Lieutenant-General  Comma 
the  Cavalry  Division  are  Qpnditions  essei 
necessary  for  advantageously  carrying  o; 
Public  Service,  I  recommend  that  Lieut< 
General  Lord  Lucan  should  be  recalled ;  a 
your  Grace  and  Her  Majesty's  GovemmenI 
eur  in  this  View,  I  will  submit  my  Recoma 
tion  to  Her  Migesty,  and  take  Her  Mi^ 
Pleasure  on  the  subject. 

"  I  have,  ^0. 

"Habwk 
"  His  Gnoe  the  Duke  of  Newcastle." 


HeMcMrl 


{Maboh  2, 1855} 


o/Luean. 


Sow,  mj  Lords,  h  wm  my  intention  to 
baTo  reftd  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to 
Lord  Raglsn  in  Noyember,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  h^  the  carpus  delicti^  or  the  offence 
with  which  I  am  charged ;  but  I  need  not 
tronble  jour  Lordahips  with  reading  it« 
becaose  I  am  told  it  has  already  appeared 
in  the  Itflwt  newspaper.  I  think  it  right 
to  state*  noij  Lords,  that  the  letter  was  not 
sent  by  me  to  the  Times  newspsper.  It 
is  troe  I  gsTO  copies  of  that  letter  to  many 
friends  bdbre  quitting  the  army,  for  I  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  leave  the  army  in  the 
Crimea  with  an  impression  on  their  minds 
^t  I  had  been  recalled  in  consequence  of 
writing  S  letter  to  Lord  Baglan,  without 
leanng  copies  of  the  letter  behind  me, 
that  it  nught  be  clearly  understood  how 
the  matter  rested.  I  believe  that  in  giv- 
ing copies  of  that  letter  after  my  recall, 
I  only  did  that  which  was  due  to  myself 
and  to  the  service  in  which  I  was  engaged. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  the  letter  has  appeared 
in  the  Times  newspaper,  and  therefore  I 
shall  not  trouble  your  Lordships  by  read- 
ing it.  [  Cries  of ''  Read,  read  I  "]  Ger- 
tainly,  if  it  is  your  Lordships'  desire  that 
I  should  read  it.  I  will  do  so.  The  letter 
is  dated  Balaklava,  November  30 — ^five 
weeks  after  the  battle.  The  letter  was 
expressed  in  the  following  terms*-* 

"BaOAkUya.  30th  Nov.,  1854. 
"  Hv  Loa»-*Iii  jour  Lordship's  Report  of  the 
OKwalry  Astkm  at  BaUklava  of  the  25ih  nltimo, 

E'  a  in  Hm  Papers  whieh  bave  joit  arrived  from 
SUnd,  70a  observe  "  '  that  from  some  Misoon- 
** '  ceptimi  of  the  Instruction  to  advance,  the  Lieu- 
*"  tenant  General  considered  that  he  iras  bound  to 
«'  *  attack  at  >U  Baards,  and  he  aeoordingly  order- 
*'ed  Lord  Cardigan  to  move  forward  with  the 
** '  Lifbl  Brigade.'"  Surely,  my  Lord*  thia  is  a 
grave  Charge,  and  an  Lnpatation  reflecting  seri- 
oosly  on  my  professional  Character.  I  cannot  re- 
main sflent ;  it  ia,  I  feel,  incumbent  on  me  to  state 
thoee  Facts  whieh  I  cannot  doubt  must  dear  me 
irbat,  I  respectfully  submit,  is  altogether 


**  The  Cavalry  was  formed  to  support  an  in- 
tended Movement  of  the  Infantry,  when  Captain 
Kelaa,  t]»e  Aide-de^Oamp  of  the  Quartermaster 
GeMral,  eiae  up  to  me  at  Speed,  and  placed  in 
my  Hand  this  written  Instmotion  i^- 

(Copy.) 

*  *  Lord  Ra^an  wishes  the  Cavab7  to  advance 
rapidly  to  the  Front,  follow  the  Enemy,  and  try  to 
p>«v«Bt  the  Enemy  canyingaway  the  Guns.  Troop 
of  Borw  Artillery  may  accompany.  French 
cavalry  is  on  your  Left. 

-  '  Immediate.       (Signed)         R.  Anmv.' " 

"  AAar  earefolly  reading  the  Order,  I  hesitated, 
and  urged  the  TJselessness  of  such  an  Attack  and 
the  Skagcrt atteadingit.  The  Aide-de-Camp,  in 
itntive  Tone,  stiMl  thaS  ttey  were 


Lord  Raglan's  Orders  that  the  Cavaliy  should 
attack  immediately.  I  asked  where  f  and  to  do 
what  ?  as  neither  Enemy  nor  Guns  were  within 
Sight.  He  replied,  in  a  most  disrespeetfiil  but 
signiiloant  Manner,  pointing  to  the  further  End 
«f  the  Valley,  '  There,  my  Lord,  it  your  Samy ; 
there  are  yovr  Gnni.' 

"  So  distinct,  in  my  Opinion,  were  yow  wAU/Sa 
Instructions,  and  so  positive  and  nigent  were  the 
Orders  delivered  by  the  Aide-de-Camp,  that  I  ftlt 
it  was  imperative  on  me  to  obey ;  and  I  inibrmed 
Lord  Cardigan  that  he  was  to  advanee ;  and  to 
the  Objections  he  made,  in  which  I  entirely  agreed, 
I  replied  that  the  Orders  were  frwn  yonr  Loraahip. 

''Having  decided,  against  my  Conviction,  to 
^make  the  Movement,  I  £d  all  in  my  Power  to  ren- 
der it  as  little  perilous  as  possible.  I  formed  the 
Light  Brigade  in  Two  Lines,  and  led  to  its  Support 
Two  Regimento  of  Heavy  Cavalry,  the  Scots  Grsys 
and  Royal  Dragoons,  only  halting  them  when  they 
had  reached  the  Point  fimn  whieh  they  eoidd  pro* 
tect  the  Retreat  of  the  Li|^t  Cavalry,  in  the  event 
of  their  being  panned  by  the  Enemy,  and  when* 
having  already  lost  many  OlBcers  and  Ms«  by  tho 
Fire  from  the  Batteries  and  Fort,  any  further  Ad- 
vance would  have  exposed  them  to  Bestmetion. 

"  My  Lord,  I  considered  at  the  Time, — I  am 
still  of  the  same  Opinion,— that  I  followed  the 
only  Course  open  to  me.  As  a  lisntenaat  General, 
doubtless,  I  have  discretioaary  Power ;  but  to 
take  upon  myself  to  disobey  an  Order  written  by 
my  Commander  in  Chief  within  a  few  Minutes  oif 
its  Delivery,  and  given  from  an  elevated  Position, 
commanding  an  entire  View  of  all  the  Batteries 
and  the  Position  of  the  Enemy,  would  have  been 
nothing  less  than  direct  Disobiidienoe  of  Orders, 
without  any  other  Reason,  than  I  preferred  my 
own  Opinion  to  that  of  my  Greneral,  and  in  this 
Instance  must  have  eiposed  me  and  the  Cavalry 
to  Aspersions  against  whieh  it  might  havo  been 
difBoult  to  have  defended  ourselves. 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Aide- 
de-Camp,  well-informed  of  the  Instructions  of  his 
General,  and  the  Object  he  had  in  riew,  after  first 
insisting  on  an  immediate  Charge,  then  plaeed 
himself  in  front  of  one  of  the  leading  Squadrons, 
when  he  feU  the  First  Victim. 

"  I  did  not  dare  to  disobey  your  Lordship ; 
and  it  is  the  Opinion  of  every  OfBcer  of  Rank 
in  this  Army  to  whom  I  bave  shown  the  written 
Order,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  do  so. 

"  I  hope,  my  Lord,  that  I  hare  stated  the  Faets 
temperately  and  in  a  becoming  and  respectful 
Manner,  as  it  has  been  my  Wish  to  do. 

"  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  your  Desire  to  do 
me  Justice.  I  will  only  ask  that  your  Lordship 
should  kindly  give  the  same  Publicity  to  this  Let- 
ter that  has  been  giren  to  your  Report,  for  I  am 
sensitively  anxious  to  sati^  my  Soverei^ni,  my 
Military  Superiors,  and  the  Public,  that  I  hare 
not  on  this  unhappy  Occasion  shown  myself  un- 
deserving of  their  Confidence  or  nnAtting  the 
Command  which  I  hold. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,4o., 

"  LUCAV, 

"  Lieutenant-General,  Commanding  Cavalry 
Division. 
"  His  Excellency  the  Commander  of  the  Forces." 

My  Lords,  immediately  on  my  arriyal  in 
this  eonntry  yesterdnj— -having  written  the 
letter  on  my  jonmej,  I  sent  my  son^  asy 
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aide-de-camp — to  the  Adiutant-Oeneral  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  with  the  following  com- 
munication— 

**  20,  Hanover  Square,  London,  March  1. 

**  Sn — I  have  obered  her  Majesty's  Command 
to  Resiffn  the  Command  of  the  Cavalry  of  the  Army 
of  the  East  and  to  Return  to  England.  I  have 
now  the  Honour  to  Report  my  arrival  for  the 
Information  of  the  Greneral  commanding  in  Chief. 
I  consider  it  due  to  my  professional  Honour  a&d 
Character  lo  seise  the  earliest  moment  of  request- 
ing that  my  Conduct  in  Ordering  the  Charge  of  the 
light  Cavalry  Brigade  at  Bataklava  on  the  25th  of 
October,  and  Writing  the  Letter  I  addressed  to 
Field  Marshal  Lord  Raglan  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, may  be  Submitted  to  and  Investigated  by 
a  Court  Martial.  I  make  this  Appeal  to  General 
Lord  Hardinge  with  the  greatest  Confidence,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  the  undoubted  privilege,  if  not 
the  positive  Right,  of  every  Soldier  to  Im  allowed 
a  Military  Inquiry  into  his  Conduct  when,  as  in 
my  case,  he  shall  consider  it  to  have  been  unjustly 
Impugned. 

"  LucAV,  Lieutenant-General. 

"To  the  Adjutant-General." 

My  Lords,  I  made  that  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
belteying  it  to  be  the  undoubted  privilege, 
if  not  the  positiye  right,  of  every  soldier  to 
be  allowed  a  military  inquiry  into  his  con- 
duct, when,  as  in  my  case,  he  shall  consider 
it  to  haTO  been  unjustly  stigmatised.  When 
I  asked  your  Lordships  to  permit  me  to 
read  my  documents,  I  promised  not  to  add 
one  word  of  remark  or  comment,  nor  shall 
I  do  BO ;  but  I  think  your  Lordships  will 
admit  that  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  am  placed  I  could  not  have  done 
less  than  read  the  correspondence  which  I 
have  now  submitted  for  your  consideration. 
Earl  GRANVILLE:  I  am  quite  sure 
that  your  Lordships,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  will  not  expect 
that  I  should  offer  any  objection  to  the 
seeming  irregularity  of  the  statement  which 
the  noble  Earl  has  just  made.  But  as  the 
noble  Earl  has  confined  himself  to  reading 
a  portion  only  of  the  correspondence  which 
has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry  division,  as  he  has 
stated  to  the  House  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  him  to  take  that  course,  and  as  he 
has  purposely  abstained  from  introducing 
any  comments  of  his  own  upon  the  subject, 
reservihg  the  right  to  do  so  under  certain 
contingencies,  I  think  the  House  will  feel 
that  no  further  conversation  should  take 
place  at  the  present  time. 

DEFICIENCY  BILLS. 
In  reply  to  a  question  from  Lord  Mont- 

XAQUB, 

Tie  Earl  of  Lucan 


Earl  ORANVILLE  sUted  that  the 
correspondence  which  passed  between  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  respect- 
ing the  issue  of  deficiency  bills  was  of  a 
private  character,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  it  would  not  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public  interests  to  produce 
it.  At  the  same  time  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman personally  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  that  it  should  be  produced. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  thought  it  right  to 
leave  the  correspondence  in  the  office,  in 
order  that  his  successors  might  have  the 
information  which  it  contained,  and  be 
at  liberty  to  deal  with  the  subject  as  they 
thought  fit. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF     COMMONS, 

Friday,  March  2,  1855. 

MiHUTSS.I  Public  Bills. — V  Ecclesiastical  Pro- 
perty (Ireland) ;  Secretaries  and  Under  Secre- 
taries of  State  (House  of  Commons);  Tea 
Duties  Decline  Suspension. 

FIRE  ARMS  FOR  THE  CAVALRT,  Ac. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary at  War  whether  any  steps,  and,  if 
any,  what  steps,  had  been  taken  by  the 
War  Department  to  improve  the  armament 
of  the  cavalry,  artillery,  or  other  troops, 
by  providing  them  with  a  breech-loading 
arm? 

Mb.  F.  peel  said,  that  several  kinds 
of  breech-loading  weapons  were  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Ordnance,  but  that 
some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
the  officers  intrusted  with  the  examination 
of  them  could  recommend  that  any  im- 
provement should  be  adopted. 

WANTS  OF  THE  ARMY  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

Mb.  T.  BUNCOMBE  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  for  War  whether  there  was  any 
objection  to  lay  upon  the  table  copies  of 
any  letters  or  despatches  that  had  passed 
between  Lord  Raglan  and  the  Minister  for 
War  relative  to  the  wants  of  the  army  in 
the  Crimea? 

Mb.  peel  objected  to  the  production 
of  portions  of  correspondence  between 
Lord  Raglan  and  the  Minister  at  War 
rclatiYo  to  the  wants  of  the  army  in  the 
East.  It  ought  to  be  left  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  determine  at  what  period  the  cor- 
respondence should  be  produced ;  and  be- 
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ndes,  the  appointmeDt  of  the  Committee 
woald  obTimte  the  necesBity  of  its  pro- 
doettOD. 

Ma,  T.  BUNCOMBE:  Do  I  under- 
stand that  the  hoD.  Gentleman  objects  to 
prodaee  the  correspondence  ? 

CHAPLAINS  IN  THE   ARMY— <iUESTION. 

CoLOHSL  GREVILLE  said,  he  begged 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  for  War  whe- 
ther the  salaries  of  the  chaplains  attending 
the  armj  in  the  East  were  fixed  during  the 
past  year  by  a  War  Office  regulation  at  lOf . 
for  the  Choreh  of  England,  7«.  6d.  for  the 
Presbyterian,  and  5f.  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, for  the  performance  of  their  re- 
spectire  duties ; .  and  if  so,  whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Govecnment  to  make 
any  alteration  with  a  view  of  placing  the 
clergy  of  each  denomination  on  a  footing 
ot  equality  while  engaged  in  this  arduous 
senrice? 

Mb.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  that 
certain  regulations  were  made  prior  to  the 
chaplains  being  sent  out  to  the  East.  The 
Presbyterian  and  Church  of  England  cler- 
gymen were  paid  at  the  rate  of  16«.  per 
day,  with  rations  and  allowances.  Spme 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  received  1002., 
in  addition  to  1001.  paid  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  were  paid  at 
the  rate  of  150{.,  in  addition  to  the  rations 
and  allowances  given  to  the  other  clergy- 
men. The  difference  in  amount  arose  in 
eonseqne^ce  of  the  different  scale  of  living 
to  which  the  various  clergymen  had  been 
aeciistomed. 

S£RG£Ain*S'  PENSIONS— QtJESTION. 

CovofSEL  NORTH  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  for  War  whether 
those  sergeants  of  regiments  of  militia 
who  are  now  pensioners  from  the  army, 
mad  who  have  voIunteerecT  for  foreign  ser- 
Tiee,  will  be  allowed  to  count  that  service 
tovarda  increase  of  pension  ? 

Me.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  the 
staff  sergeants  who  were  serving  with  the 
militia  would  receive,  in  addition  to  their 
pay,  1#.  6d.  per  day.  Those  who  had 
Tolonteered  for  service  in  the  East  had 
been  given  a  bounty  of  32.,  of  which  21, 
had  been  paid  down,  and  \l,  expended  in 
aeeessaries.  Those  who  continued  in  the 
miUtia  for  twenty  years  would  receive  a 
in  the  militia  in  addition  to  that 
their  service  ia  the  army ;  but  their 
\  in  the  Mediterranean  would  not  be 


allowed  to  count  in  addition  to  their  ser* 
vice  in  the  army. 

CoLOiTEL  NORTH  said,  they  had  no 
chance  of  living  to  that  time,  for  they 
were  old  men  at  the  present  time. 

SURGEONS  FOR  THE  CRIMEA— THE 
HOSPITALS— QUESTION. 

Colonel  SMYTH  said,  he  would  beg  to 
inquire  of  the  hon.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  whether  any  arrangement 
has  been  made  to  send  either  to  Scutari  or 
to  the  camp  in  the  Crimea  those  surgeons 
of  militia  regiments  who  have  volunteered 
their  services  in  accordance  with  a  circular 
addressed  to  them  from  the  War  Office ; 
or,  whether  any  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  send  out  the  civil  practitioners 
who  have  offered  their  services  % 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  that  a 
circular  had  been  sent  from  the  War  Office 
to  the  surgeons  of  militia  regiments,  re* 
questing  to  know  whether  they  were  willing 
to  proceed  to  the  East.  That  circular  had 
not  been  out  more  than  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  he  was  informed  that  no  offers  had 
been  as  yet  made  in  answer  to  those  cir- 
culars. With  regard  to  the  sending  out 
of  civil  practitioners  to  the  East,  the  head 
of  the  medical  department  had  been  autho-  ' 
rised  to  procure  the  services  of  ten  prac- 
titioners to  serve  in  the  army  and  the  hos- 
pitals, and  an  establishment  with  twenty 
surgeons  was  in  course  of  erection  at 
Smyrna. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  whether  the  Government  had  made 
any  inquiry  into  the  salubrity  of  Smyrna, 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  most  unhealthy 
part  of  the  Levant  ? 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  in  re- 
ply, that  Smyrna  had  been  represented  as 
an  unsuitable  place  for  the  establishment 
of  a  hospital ;  but,  before  its  establish- 
ment, commissioners  had  been  sent  out« 
who  reported  it  as  favourable,  apd  the  sa- 
lubrity would  depend  upon  the  interior  ma- 
nagement and  arrangement  of  the  hospital 
itself. 

DEATH  OF  THE  EMPEROE  OF  RUSSIA— 
(QUESTION. 
Mr.  FRENCH :  Sir,  I  trust  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  will 
excuse  mo  for  putting  a  question  without 
notice.  There  is  a  rumour  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  received  intelli- 
gmce  of  the  death  of  His  Majesty  the 
mperor  of  Russia.       I  wish  to  ask  if 
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SQoh  intdligenee  hu  imched  ihe  OoTem- 
ment. 

ViBOOUHT  P ALMERSTON :   Sir,   two 
tdegnphic  despatches  haTt  been  receired 

one  from  Berlin  and  the  other  from 

the  Hague — stating  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  died  in  the  course  of  this  fore- 
noon. 

THE  COLONIAL  DEPARTMENT- 
QUESTION. 
Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said*  he 
wished  to  ask  whether  any  successor  had 
been  appointed  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bury  (Mr.  F.  Peel),  who  recently  held  the 
office  of  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
—whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vemment  to  introduce  a  Bill  with  respect 
to  the  Australian  constitution — and  whe- 
ther the  Oovemment  had  receiTod  any  in- 
telligence of  serious  disturbances  baring 
occurred  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  as 
stated  in  the  third  edition  of  the  morning 
newspapers  ? 

Sib  GEORGE  GRET  said*  that  no 
Under  SecreUry  for  the  Colonies  had  yet 
been  appointed.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  probably  aware  that  no  successor 
could  be  appointed  at  present,  as  only  two 
*  Under  Secretaries  could  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Notice  had  been  given  of  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill  to  allow  a  third  to  sit 
in  that  House,  and  if  the  Bill  should  re- 
oeire  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  the  ap- 
pointment would  at  once  take  place.  In 
reply  to  the  second  question  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  bad  to  state  that  the 
Goremment  had  at  present  no  intention  of 
proposing  any  measoro  with  referonce  to 
the  Bill  for  creating  a  constitution  for  the 
Australian  Colonies.  The  attention  of  his 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  would,  howeyer,  be  directed  to  the 
subject.  The  delay  in  this  matter  had 
been  unayoidable,  and  the  GoTomment 
had  not  yet  received  the  definite  decision 
as  to  the  views  of  the  different  Legisla- 
tures of  Australia.  With  reference  to  the 
third  question,  all  he  could  say  was,  that  no 
official  information  had  been  received  with 
rospeot  to  any  disturbances  in  Victoria. 


LEGISLATION    FOR   IRELAND. 
Mb.  WILSON  having  moved  that  the 
House  at  its  rising  should  adjourn  until 
MoncUy  next, 

Mb.  NAPIER  said,  he  would  take  that 
opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  tho  position  in  which  Irish  busi- 
Mr.  French 


ness  stood,  and  the  rery  great  injustice 
which  had  been  done,  both  to  Ireland  and 
her  representatives,  by  the  mode  in  which 
that  business  had  been  neglected.  He 
had  no  wish  to  raise  any  imaginary  feeling 
of  injustice  done  towards  Ireland,  but  he 
certainly  considered  that  every  effort  at 
legislation  for  that  country  by  independent 
Members  had  been  most  unfairly  dealt 
with  by  the  Government.  He  had  before 
bim  a  vast  number  of  BiHs  which  bad  been 
introduced  at  different  times  for  the  ame- 
Uoration  of  the  social  and  commercial  con- 
dition of  Ireland.  The  first  was  the 
Jurors  Bill,  brought  in  last  Session  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Enniskillen  (Mr.  Whiteside).  The 
Government  at  the  end  of  the  Session 
stopped  that  measure,  and  said  they  would 

?reparo  a  Bill  of  their  own  on  the  subject. 
!hey  did  so,  and  he  found  that  no  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  proylsions  of  the 
Government  Bill  were  actually  taken  from 
the  measure  introduced  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend.     Well,  that  Bill  had  been 
laid  on  the  table,  and  from  week  to  week 
up  to  the  present  time  he  had  waited  to 
see  it  proceeded  with,  but  he  had  waited 
in  vain.     Another  subject  of  deep  interest 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  was  the  fisheries. 
Bills  on  that  subject  had  been  brought  in 
during  the  years  1823,  1824,  and  1825, 
and  yet  nothing  had  been  done,  nor  did 
he  know  what  were  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  upon  that  highly  important 
subject.     Then  came  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bills;   how  had  the  Government 
acted  with 'respect  to  them?      Two  Bills 
were  introduced  on  the  subject  last  Ses- 
sion, but  neither  of  them  was  adopted. 
Those  two  Bills  had  this  Session  been  em- 
bodied in  one  measure  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  Serjeant  Shee):     The 
first  part  of  that  Bill  had  been  adopted, 
but  the  second  part  had  been  rejected. 
Considering  the  manner  in  which  these 
several  measures  had  been  treated  by  the 
House  and  by  the  Government,  he  said — 
and  said  advisedly — that  it  was  hopeless 
for  the  people  of  that  country  to  look  to 
Parliament  for  justice ;  he  therefore  ap- 
pealed  to  all  the  Irish  Members  to  rally  to- 
gether and  insist  by  their  combined  efforts 
Uiat  measures  which  had  been  so  carefully 
prepared  and  so  long  desired  by  the  people 
of  Ireland  should  *b^me  law. 

ViBOOUKT  PALMERSTON  said,  he  was 
not  at  all  surprised  at  the  appeal  which 
had  been  made  by  the  right  hon.   and 
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Wmed  Q«ntlemaii  to  tbe  hon.  Members 
Mov  llie  gaDgwmj,  in  order  to  enlist  them 
vnier  bis  banner.  It  was,  bowever,  for 
tben  to  consider  bow  they  would  answer 
that  appeal.  But  be  thought  the  right 
bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  not  dealt 
fairij  by  tbe  Honse  in  stating  that  Ireland 
waa  treated  leas  well  in  their  deliberations 
than  any  other  part  of  the  United  Ktng- 
dom*  and  that  Irish  measures  were  neg- 
leeted  by  tbe  House.  He  thought  be 
could  honestly  appeal  to  bon.  Members  as 
to  whether  the  portion  of  time  which  was 
taken  up  during  the  last  Session  by  Irish 
Members  upon  Irish  subjects  was,  at  least, 
as  great  as  could  be  reasonably  assigned 
to  that  part  of  the  United  Eingdom.  He 
did  not  grudge  it,  but,  if  the  right'  bon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  ren-esh  his 
memory  and  look  back  to  history,  he  would 
iind  that  bis  complaint  was  neither  just 
nor  well  founded.  He  was  sure  the  House 
of  Commons  duly  appreciated  the  import- 
ance of  Ireland  as  a  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  more  especially,  in  conse- 
quence of  tbe  circumstance  of  the  present 
time,  be  was  assured,  if  the  attention  of 
the  House  were  called  to  any  legislative 
improTement  that  could  be  made  in  the 
eondition  of  that  country,  that  there  was 
not  a  Member  in  it  disposed  to  treat  the 
matter  lightly,  or  to  refuse  giving  due 
attention  to  ^dtatever  might  be  brought 
nnder  tbe  notice  of  Parliament  to  promote 
tbe  interest  of  Ireland.  With  regard  to 
the  Bills  to  which  tbe  right  bon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  bad  referred,  he  bad,  in  the 
fini  pUee,  made  it  a  gricTOUs  complaint 
that  an  Irish  Bills  bad  been  postponed. 
Xow,  on  that  point,  he  would  appeal  to 
tbe  candour  of  the  right  bon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  and  ask  him  whether  that 
postponement  might  not  fairly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  circumstances  under  which 
tbe  Gentlemen  who  had  been  sitting  on 
tbe  Ministerial  benches  for  the  last  month 
bad  been  placed,  when  all  the  legislative 
funetiooa  of  tbe  House  had  been  in  a  state 
ef  ab^ance?  It  was  impossible  that  mea^ 
snrea  of  any  importance  could  be  submitted 
to  Parliament  for  discussion  unless  the 
Members  of  tbe  GoTomment  who  were 
more  immediately  responsible  for  such 
matters  were  present  to  discuss  them.  He 
waa  therefore  sure  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  not  consider  it 
at  all  unreasonable  that  such  measures 
dkoold  be  postponed  until  they  had  a  Se- 
eretaij  for  Ireland  and  the  law  officers  for 
Ifflaad  in  tbe  House  ready  to  discuss  them. 


With  regard  to  the  Jury  Bill,  the  great 
complaint,  on  the  part  of  those  who  origi« 
nally  brought  in  that  Bill  was,  that  the 
Government  had  pirated  three-fourths  of 
the  measure  and  embodied  it  in  their  own 
Bill.  Now,  he  thought  if  he  had  proposed 
a  measure  that  had  not  been  successful, 
and  any  other  Gentleman  had  subsequently 
introduced  a  Bill  on  the  same  subject  and 
had  taken  three-fourths  of  his  own,  he 
should  rather  be  disposed  to  thank  him  for 
what  he  had  done  than  to  blame  him.  It 
would  be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  good 
judgment  he  had  eyinced  in  framing  his 
bill.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  Fisheries 
Bills,  they  were  not  brought  in  by  tbe 
present  Government,  but  by  the  right  bon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  He  did  not  think  the 
mere  fact  that  such  Bills  had  been  post- 
poned was  a  just  ground  of  complaint  by 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
or  eyinced  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  treat  the  interests  of  Ireland 
lightly  or  with  indifference;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  rather  a  proof  that  they  were 
disposed  to  give  a  liberal  consideration  to 
every  measure  connected  with  that  coun- 
try, without,  in  the  6rst  instance,  prejudg- 
ing its  merits.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Bilf,  the  great  com- 
plaint, as  he  understood,  was,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Bill  were  most  dexterously 
interwoven  with  those  of  two  other  Bills, 
one  of  which  was  and  the  other  was  not 
likely  to  pass  the  House,  and  therefore 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Sergeant  Shoe),  either  in  connivance  with 
the  Government,  or  actuated  by  some  evil 
disposition  with  regard  to  Ireland,  endea- 
voured to  obstruct  his  own  measure  by  ty- 
ing to  it  two  Bills,  one  of  which  was  sure 
to  cause  the  failure  of  the  other.  This, 
however,  was  a  matter  with  which  tbe  Go- 
vernment had  nothing  to  do.  It  would  be 
far  better  for  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman opposite,  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Serjeant  the  Member  for  Kilkenny,  to  set- 
tle it  between  themselves,  and  afterwards 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
could  come  before  the  House  and  state  his 
complaint.  The  Government  were  not 
responsible  for  any  interruption  of  publio 
business  which  bad  arisen  from  causes  be- 
yond its  control,  and  be  thought  he  was 
quite  justified  in  asking  for  the  forbear- 
ance of  Irish  Members  to  allow  this  mea- 
sure to  stand  over  until  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment was  properly  represented   in  that 

House. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  had  listened 
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with  close  attentioo  to  the  noble  Lord,  but 
had  failed  to  discover  the  slightest  argu- 
ment in  faYOur  of  the  course  adopted.  His 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin  never  charged 
the  House  of  Commons  with  not  having 
attended  to  Irish  business,  for  he  believed 
there  never  was  a  body  more  favourably 
inclined  to  consider  questions  affecting  the 
interests  of  Ireland.  What  he  complained 
of  was,  that  every  Irish  Member  was  kept 
in  a  state  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  inex- 
tricable confusion  with  respect  to  what  was 
to  take  place,  or  what  the  Government  in- 
tended to  do  for  Ireland.  Irish  Members 
were  sometimes  accused  of  drawing  upon 
their  imaginations,  but  ho  thought  the 
noble  Lord  had  drawn  upon  his  imagina- 
tion when  he  stated  that  last  Session  the 
House  had  been  day  after  day  occupied 
with  the  consideration  of  Irish  measures 
or  the  discussion  of  Irish  questions.  What 
measures — what  questions,  he  would  ask  ? 
He  knew  of  none  which  had  so  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  House.  At  present, 
through  the  operation  of  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court,  an  enormous  quantity  of 
land  was  daily  changing  hands  in  Ireland, 
but  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  had  a 
retrospective  clause/ the  effect  of  which 
would  be  that  persons  buying  such  estates 
would  be  liable  to  burdens  which  tbey  did 
not  at  present  contemplate ;  and,  therefore, 
he  thought  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  quite  justified  in  calling  upon 
the  Government  for  explanations,  which, 
however,  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain.  As  to  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  applying  for  assistance 
below  the  gangway,  he  thought  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  occupied  that  position  were  likely 
to  find  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmer- 
ston)  much  more  squeezable  than  Lord 
Derby,  for  when  the  fate  of  Lord  Derby's 
Ministry  depended  on  supporting  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny's  Bill, 
he  said  he  would  not  do  so,  and  the  fate  of 
his  Ministry  was  decided  by  that  answer. 
It  was  of  the  last  consequence  to  know 
what  the  Government  intended  to  do,  but, 
perhaps,  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
was  too  pressing  in  asking  the  noble  Lord 
to  explain  bis  intentions  when  he,  perhaps, 
had  not  yet  formed  them. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SHEE  said,  he  would, 
in  a  few  words,  explain  the  course  which 
he  had  thought  it  right  to  pursue,  and  he 
must  be  allowed  to  say  that  he  thought 
the  noble  Lord  bad  acted  very  wisely  in 
giving  no  answer  to  the  hostile  question  of 
Mr.  Whiteside 


the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr. 
Napier).  He  certainly  was  surprised  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Solici- 
tor General  for  Ireland  under  Lord  Derby's 
Government  should  get  up  in  the  presence 
of  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  and 
blame  him  (Mr.  Serjeant  Shoe]  and  the 
Government  for  having  sanctioned  the  Te- 
nants' Compensation  BUI  containing  retro- 
spective clauses.  The  Government  of  Lord 
Derby  was  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  who  had  ever  held  office 
in  this  or  any  other  country — ^Mr.  Black- 
bume.  Lord  St.  Leonards,  and  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin ;  when  it  was  probable  they 
could  keep  their  places  by  so  doing — and 
after  they  had  even  permitted  their  Attor- 
ney General  to  charge  those  who  supported 
the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  containing 
retrospective  clauses,  with  confiscation — 
they  themselves  brought  in  Bills  containing 
retrospective  clauses.  [An  hon.  Member : 
No,  no  !  ]  Did  the  hon.  Member  deny  it  ? 
He  would  read  a  passage  from  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin, 
in  proof  of  his  assertion.  That  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  not  deny  it. 
[Mr.  Napier  was  understood  to  say  that  he 
did  not.]  That  admission  was  enough,  and 
would  save  him  the  trouble  of  reading  the 
extract  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Nothing 
could  be  more  distinct  than  the  recognition 
of  Vetrospective  compensation  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  What  hap- 
pened afterwards  in  respect  of  these  Bills  ? 
They  were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  discussed  for  two  or  three  months,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  Government  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  proposed  a  modification  of  the 
Bill  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, providing  that  compensation  should 
be  limited  to  those  improvements  which 
were  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
also  that  every  tenant  who  made  improve- 
ments should  be  entitled  on  eviction  to 
compensation  by  money  payment.  The 
Bills  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  that 
shape.  A  correspondence  then  took  place 
between  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man and  Lord  Donoughmoro,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  the  House  of  Lords  passed 
>all  the  Bills  sent  up  except  one,  and  then 
the  right  lion,  and  learned  Gentleman  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  pass  the  other  Bills  without  it. 
When  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London  (Lord  John  Bussell)  was 
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appealed  to  on  the  Bnbject,  he  siud,  I  in- 
teoded  to  pass  Bills  which  should  be  good 
for  the  landlord  and  good  for  the  tenaDt ; 
but  if  they  send  down  that  which  ia  good 
for  the  Isndlord,  and  refuse  to  pass  that 
which  is  good  for  the  teuant,  I  will  have 
aothiDg  to  do  with  them.     What  had  been 
done  daring  the  present  Session  ?     Last 
Session  he  had  proposed  a  Bill,  founded 
upon  one  which  had  been  frequently  intfo- 
doeed  by  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford.     That 
Bill  was  lost,  and  in  order  that  he  might 
not  in  future  be  called  unreasonable,  he 
gsTe  notice  on  the  last  day  of  the  Session 
that  he  should  propose  the  adoption  of  the 
very  Bilb  which  the  country  had  approved 
of.     He  took  the  Compensation  Bill  and 
the  Leasing  Powers  Bill,  and  put  them  to- 
gether.   He  would  not  allow  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  Unirersity  of  Dublin  to  get  only  one 
Bill  passed,  and  that  the  Landlord  Bill, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  Tenant 
Bill.     To  avoid  this,  he  had  put  the  two 
Bills  together,  but  he  had  taken  care  that 
the  Tenant  Bill  should  go  first,  and  the 
Landlord  Bill  next,  on  the  same  principle 
by  which  children  were  told  that,  if  they 
would  take  their  rhubarb,  they  should  hare 
a  lamp  of  sugar  afterwards.     The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  want- 
ed a  strong  Government,  but  he  would  not 
have  it  until  he  had  the  liberal  Irish  party 
with  him,  and  he  would  not  have  their 
support  until  he  settled  the  Irish  landed 
question.     He  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  be  able  to  make  a  unanimous  and  a 
strong  Government  which  could  settle  this 
question  at  once  and  for  ever. 

Mb.  FRENCH  said,  he  thought  the 
bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  had  faithfully  followed  the  advice 
of  the  noble  Lord,  who  had  advised  the 
Irish  Members  to  fight  out  their  quarrels 


cially  employed  to  prepare  these  Bills. 
The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  was  as- 
sisted by  a  Parliamentary  draughtsman 
well  acquainted  with  Scotch  law,  and  the 
consequence  of  that  arrangement  was  that 
Scotch  Bills  were  usually  well  received  by 
all  parties.  He  certainly  was  of  opinion 
that  Irish  Members  might  postpone  their 
questions  until  the  Government  representa- 
tives of  that  country  were  present,  but  he 
would  submit  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  whether  it  would 
not  be  advantageous  to  give  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland  the  assistance  of  some  person 
well  acquainted  with  Irish  law  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Bills  connected  with  that 
country. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  appeared  to  be  seeking  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  this  question.  He 
thought  it  was  not  unreasonable  that  Irish 
Members  should  defer  their  questions  till 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland  was  in  his  place, 
but  it  was  singular  to  find  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  placed  on  the  orders  of  the  day 
an  Irish  Bill — the  Lunatic  Asylums  (Ire- 
land) Advances  Bill — for  second  reading. 
That  Bill  should  certainly  stand  over  till 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland  was  in  the 
House;  and,  moreover.  Members  ought 
to  be  told  when  the  business  relating  to 
Ireland  would  be  taken. 

Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
until  Monday^  agreed  to. 

ARMY  BEFORE  SEBASTOPOL  COM- 
MITTEE. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  that  he  rose  to 
perform  what  was  to  him  a  disagreeable 
and  a  painful  duty — namely,  to  propose  to 
the  House  to  make  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  army  before  Sebastopol  a  Secret  Com- 
mittee.     In  submitting  this  Motion  to  the 


among  themselves.     The  hon.  and  leame<|tHouse,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  observa 


Gentleman  had  made,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  a  violent  attack  upon  the  right 
boo.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  and  had  further  attacked, 
or  rather  threatened,  the  noble  Lord  him> 
self.  He  (Mr.  French)  did  not  see  why 
the  noble  Lord  should  express  surprise  at 
the  question  which  had  been  put  to  him, 
for  Irish  Members  had  always  complained 
of  the  periods  selected  for  the  transaction 
of  Irish  businesB.  Not  only  were  Irish 
BiUa  brought  forward  at  inconvenient  times, 
but  they  were  generally  unintelligible. 
That  arose  from  die  fact  that  there  was 
00  perK>n  conversant  with  Irish  latv  spe* 


tions,  not  because  he  had  any  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  he  was 
now  recommending,  but  because  it  was 
one  which  might  be  open  to  misapprehen- 
sion and  misconception  out  of  doors.  As 
there  might  be  some  misapprehension  and 
misconception  as  to  what  was  intended,  ho 
would  explain  what  was  really  meant  by 
making  the  Committee  a  Secret  Commit- 
tee. According  to  a  celebrated  formulary, 
these  were  the  courses  which  they  could 
adopt:— They  might  either  make  it  an 
open  Committee — admitting  the  public  as 
well  as  Members  of  the  House— or  they 
might  exclude  the  public  but  not  Members ; 
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or  tbey  migbt  appeal  to  the  House  to  make 
the  Committee  a  secret  one.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  had  come  to  the 
eonclusion  that  secrecy  was  requisite,  but 
as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  that  object 
there  had  been  some  difference  of  opinion. 
The  majority  of  the  Committee  considered 
that  secrecy  would  be  best  obtained  by 
doing  it  effectually,  that  is  by  shutting  out, 
not  only  the  public,  but  Members  of  the 
House.  Two  members  of  the  Committee 
thought  that  the  better  course  would  be  to 
shut  out  the  public  and  to  appeal  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  saying  that  they  thought 
secrecy  requisite,  and  that  they  hoped  no 
hon.  Members  would  break  in  upon  that 
secrecy.  The  majority,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  that  that  would  not  be  the  wisest 
course,  and  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  had  been  re- 
quested to  appeal  to  the  House  to  make 
the  Committee  a  secret  one.  It  must  be 
understood,  in  so  doing,  that  the  Commit- 
tee had  no  intention  of  putting  an  end  to 
all  publicity.  When  the  investigation  was 
concluded,  and  when  the  Committee  had 
'  considered  the  evidence,  it  would  make  a 
selection  of  such  portions  of  the  evidence 
as  could  be  printed  without  detriment  to 
the  public  service.  In  making  this  appeal 
to  the  House,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  amongst 
the  number,  felt  that  they  were  appealing 
to  the  House  to  show  confidence  in  their 
discretion.  The  House  had  submitted  to 
them  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  subject 
of  inquiry,  and  they  wished  to  make  the 
investigation  not  only  a  complete  investi- 
gation, but,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  it 
useful  and  safe  for  the  country  at  large. 
They  felt  that  they  could  not  make  that 
investigation  a  safe  and  searching  one  if 
they  had  not  the  power  of  keeping  secret 
that  of  which  they  might  be  informed  from 
day  to  day,     They  felt  if  they  allowed  the 


that  the  very  reasons  which  suggested  to 
them  the  propriety  of  the  course  which 
they  were  now  recommending  almost  pre* 
eluded  him  from  stating*  to  the  House  what 
those  reasons  were.  He  would  only  shadow 
them  forth.  We  were  at  present  allied  to 
a  great  Power,  which  was  giving  us  assist- 
ance from  day  to  day  in  prosecuting  the 
war  in  which  we  were  engaged.  Now,  to 
maintain  that  alliance  complete,  and  to 
maintain  a  perfectly  good  understanding 
between  the  two  nations,  was,  he  was  con- 
vinced, the  wish  of  every  man  in  that 
House;  but  to  do  this,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  every  man  who  came  before 
the  Committee  perfect  liberty  to  defend 
himself  as  he  best  might,  they  found  to  be 
impossible.  This  difficulty  had  pressed 
upon  them,  and  in  meeting  it  they  had 
only  to  throw  themselves  on  the  conside- 
ration of  the  House.  They  asked  the 
House  to  have  confidence  in  them — to 
have  confidence  in  their  discretion  and 
honesty  of  purpose  to  make  this  a  search* 
ing  inquiry,  and  to  blink  no  question  really 
submitted  to  them,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
to  protect  the  public  interest.  In  so  doing, 
they  had  thought  it  their  duty  to  come  to 
the  House,  and  he  appealed,  as  the  humble 
spokesman  of  that  Committee,  who  now 
threw  themselves  on  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  He  said  to  them,  **  Tou  have 
delegated  to  us  a  difficult  and  important 
task ;  you  have  had  such  confidence  in  our 
discretion  as  to  submit  to  us  this  very  diffi- 
cult inquiry;  have  further  <sonfidence  in 
us;  depend  upon  us  that  we  intend  to 
make  the  inquiry  complete,  and  depend 
upon  us  to  take  the  wisest  course  for  that 
means."  He  felt  himself  unable  really  to 
express  all  that  he  felt  upon  this  occasion 
— the  difficulty  of  the  task  was  so  great, 
and  the  rocks  around  him  beset  his  path 
on  every  side.     He  was  not  one  whit  in- 


public  to  come  in,  every  particle  of  theSblined  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  House 


evidence  given  before  them  might  be  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  as  soon  as  it  was 
propounded.  Accusations  against  iudivi- 
duals  would  go  forth,  and  answers  might 
be  given  some  time  hence,  but  the  indivi- 
duals would  necessarily  remain  subject  to 
those  accusations  until  the  answers  could 
be  given.  He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  had  himself 
considered  that  this  was  an  inconvenience 
to  which  individuals  must  submit  if  the 
public  interest  required  the  sacrifice,  but 
there  was  a  still  graver  question  behind, 
and  really,  in  giving  to  the  House  their 
reasons  for  the  request  which  the  Com- 
mittee now  made,  he  felt  this  difficulty — 
Mr,  Boebuck 


in  appointing  the  Committee.  The  _ 
that  they  had  done  was  already  mapi?est- 
ed ;  the  good  that  they  might  hereafter  do 
would,  he  was  sure,  fully  compensate  for 
all  the  difficulties  which  they  might  en- 
counter ;  and,  if  the  House  would  concede 
to  them  the  secrecy  which  they  asked,  he 
was  sure  that  they  should  be  enabled  to 
fulfil  the  desire  of  the  House,  to  make  the 
inquiry  searching  and  complete,  and  to 
propound  a  reform — for  reform  was  want- 
ing— which  should  result  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  whole  community.  They 
should  be  enabled  to  do  that,  if  the 
House,  having  confidence  in  their  pru- 
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e,  WDoId  grant  them  theBecrecy  which 
thejMked. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Committee  he  a  Committee  of 
Secrecy." 

LoBD  SBTMOXJR  said,  he  wished  to 
state,  in  a  yery  few  words,  why  he  dis- 
•ented  from  the  present  application  to  the 
House.  The  faon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
tiie  Chainnan  of  the  Committee,  had  not, 
he  thought,  quite  rightly  represented  the 
fedings  of  the  Committee  upstairs — at 
least,  he  had  not  quite  rightly  represented 
his  (Lord  Seymour  s)  feelings.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers might  imagine,  when  they  saw  the 
OonwRtlee  coming  hack  immediately  to 
the  Home  and  asking  for  the  power  of 
secrecy,  thst  upon  going  into  the  Com- 
mittee they  had  suddenly  discoYcred  some 
State  secret  of  so  dangerous  a  cbaracter, 
so  perilous  in  its  nature,  and  so  alarming, 
that  they  were  orerwhelmed  with  horror  at 
what  they  bad  discovered,  and  had  run 
hack  therefore  to  the  House  to  beg  that 
they  might  be  allowed  to  hury  it  in  eternal 
silence.  But,  to  tell  the  House  the  truth, 
they  had  nothing  to  conceal,  for  as  yet 
they  had  discoTcred  nothing.  They  had 
not  seen  a  single  witness  or  heard  a  single 
statement  on  the  subject ;  and  the  House, 
therefore,  was  in  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tion in  which  it  was  wben  the  Committee 
was  mored  for.  If  it  were  now  necessary 
to  hsTc  the  Committee  secret,  it  was  then 
equally  necessary ;  hut  they  were  told  at 
that  time  that  it  was  the  public  who  want- 
ed this  full  inquiry,  and  that  the  wbole 
subject  was  to  be  brought  before  the  public. 
But  now  it  seemed  the  inquiry  was  to  be 
secret.  There  might,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield  had  stated, 
he  three  sorts  of  Committees — one  open 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  Members — and 
he  should  have  been  glad  to  have  adopted 
that  course  in  the  present  case,  for  he 
thought  that  it  was  upon  most  occasions 
the  preferable  course.  In  this  instance, 
however,  it  might  he  impossible  to  do  that, 
because  in  the  first  place  the  room  would 
be  so  overcrowded  with  the  curious  and  the 
interested  that  the  Committee  would  be  im- 
peded in  their  inquiry.  Obviously,  also, 
there  would  be  reports  spread  about  by  per- 
sons over  whom  they  had  no  control, 
which  would  he  both  unfair  to  individuals 
and  inconvenient  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. Another  course  was  to  make  it 
a  completely  Secret  Committee.  If  that 
were  done,  questions  would  be  asked  and 
\  given  under  that  plea,  which  would 


not  be  asked  and  answered  if  the  Com- 
mittee were  a  public  one.  But  then  it 
was  said,  that  having  got  that  informatiouy 
the  Committee  would  strike  it  out.  Was 
the  House  aware  how  that  was  to  be  done? 
The  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  done 
was,  by  the  unanimity  of  the  Committee. 
Then,  if  a  Member  moved  that  certain 
words — reading  them  all — stand  part  of 
the  evidence,  a  division  would  ensue,  and 
they  would  appear  upon  record  as  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  with 
the  additional  fact  of  a  division  upon  them 
to  draw  attention  to  them.  For  this  rea< 
son  a  Secret  Committee  must  withhold  its 
proceedings  from  the  House.  In  this  case 
such  a  course  would  not  be  satisfactory.  Un-. 
donhtedly,  the  inquiry  was  a  difficult  one ; 
but  having  entered  into  it  they  must  proceed 
with  it,  and  he  thought  that  the  best  way  to 
do  so  would  be  to  take  the  third  course — 
which  was  the  ordinary  one — to  trust 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 
He  had  served  on  many  Committees 
when  the  public  had  been  excluded 
and  Members  admitted,  and  he  was 
bound  to  say  not  only  that  the  Members 
had  not  published  what  had  been  stated  in 
Committee,  but  that  he  had  often  received 
very  great  service  from  their  presence. 
Were  the  advantages  of  an  open  inquiry  to 
be  given  up  for  the  sake  of  secrecy,  when, 
in  point  of  fact,  there  would  be  no  se- 
crecy, for  in  this,  case  the  evidence 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
must  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House? 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  had  shadowed  out  darkly  the  mo- 
tives for  preserving  secrecy,  and  the  sha- 
dows were  so  strong  that  he  would  not 
throw  any  further  light  upon  them  to 
deepen  their  shades.  As  regarded  the 
public,  the  question  resolved  itself  into  two 
phases — was  the  public  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  to  be  sacrv- 
nced?  or,  if  charges  were  made  ac^ainst 
any  individual,  should  they  be  published 
throughout  the  country  before  any  answer 
could  be  made  to  them  ?  That  difficulty 
ho  did  not  believe  would  be  diminished, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  increased  by 
the  attempt  at  secrecy,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
that  attempt  would  give  rise  to  discussions 
out  of  doors,  and  while  creating  a  vast 
amount  of  suspicion,  would  answer  no  good 
purpose  whatever.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  stated  that  all  the  Com- 
mittee were  of  opinion  that  secrecy  was 
requisite.  Now,  he  did  not  understand 
that  such  was  the  case.     No  doubt  there 
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might  be  eertain  questiooB  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
putting,  and  answers  might  be  made  which 
ought  not  to  be  made,  and»  if  such  answers 
were  made,  it  would  of  course  become  the 
duty  of  the  Committee  to  consider  how  to 
dispose  of  them.  That  such  should  be  the 
case  resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  in- 
quiry, and  was  evident  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  voted.  It  was  said  that  if 
Members  of  that  House  were  admitted  into 
the  room  they  would  betray  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Committee;  that  he  did  not 
believe,  for  if  it  were  likely  that  Members 
of  that  House  would  betray  what  was  going 
on,  was  it  not  equally  probable  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  would  do  the  same  ? 
It  was  only  natural  to  ask,  QuU  ctutodiet 
ipsos  custodes  ?  Let  the  House  fairly  con- 
sider the  case.  Was  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that,  if  the  Committee  considered 
it  inexpedient  that  their  proceedbgs  should 
be  published  in  the  daily  press,  by  shut- 
ting out  the  Members  of  that  House  they 
would  quite  exclude  the  influence  of  the 
press  ?  He  did  not  think  that  it  would  be 
80,  and  the  exclusion  of  Members  of  the 
House  would  not  prevent  circumstances 
from  oozmg  out ;  and  if  circumstances  did 
ooze  out,  fJthough  it  might  have  occurred 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  witness, 
who,  considering  his  evidence  of  import- 
ance, might  give  it  to  the  newspapers, 
still  each  Member  of  the  Committee  would 
feel  a  sort  of  stigma  upon  him,  and  would 
feel  humiliated  that  the  proceedings  of  a 
Committee  which  had  been  enjoined  to 
secrecy  should  obtain  publicity.  In  his 
opinion,  the  best  course  to  adopt  would 
not  be  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  se- 
crecy. He  had  looked  back  to  authorities 
for  Secret  Committees,  and  had  found  that 
very  few  had  proved  satisfactory.  Com- 
mittees upon  banking  or  upon  commer- 
cial matters  were  of  a  different  nature, 
because  there  was  not  the  same  public 
anxiety  for  immediate  information  as 
existed  in  this  case.  He  would  only 
add  that  if  the  House  should  decide  upon 
this  being  a  Secret  Committee  the  respon- 
sibility would  rest  with  them,  for,  for  his 
part,  he  did  not  think  that  any  benefit  or 
advantage  would  arise  from  adopting  that 
course.  It  would  lead  to  questions  being 
put  which  would  not  otherwise  be  pot,  and 
in  that  respect  would  be  injurious.  If, 
however,  the  House  of  Commons  should 
think  otherwise,  he  could  only  state  that 
he  was  prepared  to  do  his  best  to  carry  on 
a  searching  inquiry,  and  his  energy  should 
Lord  Seymour 
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be  defoted  to  the  task  as  cooapletely,  i 
the  Committee  were  a  Secret,  as  if  it  were 
only  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.    WILSON     PATTEN    said,     he 
wished  to  express  to  the  House  the  feeling 
he  entertained  upon  this  subject.       Several 
Members  of  that  House  had,  like  himself, 
when   the    hon.  and    learned   Gentleman 
brought  forward  his  Motion,  opposed   that 
Motion,  not  more  upon  grounds    founded 
upon  their  opinions  with  regard  to  it  than 
because  they  foresaw  the  difficulties  which 
would   inevitably  arise  if   the    House    of 
Commons  acceded  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee.     To  many  hon.  Members 
it  was  obvious  that  such  a  Committee  could 
not  proceed  one  step  without  encountering* 
great  difficulties,  and  the  result  had  proved 
that,  on  the  very  first  day  after  the  House 
had  granted  that  Committee,  it  had  become 
involved  in  difficulty.      The   noble   Lord 
(Lord  Seymour)  bad  pointed  out  some  of 
those  difficulties,  but  he  had  not  stated  tho 
case  as  he   (Mr.  W.  Patten)  considered 
that  it  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  House, 
and  he  had  made  a  mistake  as  to  what 
would  be  the  nature  of  the  inquiry.     He 
(Mr.  W.  Patten)  had  had  the  honour  of 
serving  on  a  Secret  Committee  some  years 
back,  and  he  thought  that  it  was  very  ne- 
cessary that  every  Member  should   know 
how  the  proceedings  of  a  Secret  Com- 
mittee were  conducted.     He  quite  agreed 
with   the   hon.  and  learned   Member  for 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck)  that  if  the  House 
granted  a  Secret  Committee  it  ought  to 
place  the  highest  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment and  discretion  of  the  members  of 
that  Committee  ;  no  other  course  could  be 
pursued  :  but  in  the  present  instance  there 
was  at  once  this  dilemma,  from  which  it 
was  impossible  to  escape,  that  motives  of 
public  policy  might  require  one  course  of 
conduct  to  be  adopted,  while  absolute  jus- 
tice to  individuals  might  require  a  com- 
pletely contrary  course.    He  would  take  as 
an  example  one  particular  case— that  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle — and  he  would  take 
that  case  because  ^e  vote  of  that  House 
had  peculiar  reference  to  that  noble  Duke. 
Whatever  might  be  the  feeling  in  that 
House  with  regard  to  the  vote  at  which  it 
had  arrived  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield,  the  feeling 
out  of  doors  undoubtedly  was  that  that 
vote  was  a  direct  censure  upon  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle.     [**No,  no!"]    Why,  se- 
veral hon.  Members,  in  the  course  of  that 
debate,  had  absolutely  avowed  that  thej 
looked  upon  the  Motion  as  a  vote  of  cen- 
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rare  on  the  Government.     Well,  then,  he 
voold  asBttme  that  it  was  a  vote  of  censure 
on  the  GoTemment ;  but  it  was  the  Dake 
of  Neveastle  wbo  had  the  conduct  of  that 
bnneh  of   the  pnhlic  service  which  was 
eKkij  under  discnssioOy  and  Qiust  there- 
fon  be  eonaidered  to  occupy  a  prominent 
poation  as  regarded  that  Tote  of  censure. 
The  noble  Dnko  had  accepted  that  yote  as 
a  vote  of  censure,  and  had  in  consequence 
resigned  the  office  which  he  held,  and  in 
so  doing  he  acted  in  accordance  with  what 
was  the  general  opinion  of  the  public. 
Well,  the  House  had  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  suppljing  the  army  in  the 
Crimea,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  even  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
subject  of  transports,  must  necessarily  be 
more  or  less  implicated.     Questions  might 
be  put  to  him  implying  charges  from  which 
he  might  think  it  to  be  his  duty  to  defend 
himself  by  any  statement  which  it  might 
be  in  his  power  to  make,  but  then  the 
Committee,  if  it  were  secret,  would  have 
to  decide  whether  they  would  report  to  the 
House  or  suppress  the  statements  which 
the  noble  Duke  might  consider  it  necessair 
to  make  in  his  defence.     He  did  not  wish 
to  say  one  word  against  any  member  of 
that  Committee.     It  appeared  to  him  to 
be  composed  of  gentlemen  of  high  talent 
and  experience,  but  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
list  of  the  members  of  that  Committee  who 
sat  oo  the  first  day,  and  he  found  that  of 
the  nine  who  had  supported  this  applica- 
tion for  secrecy  five  had  voted  in  favour  of 
the  Motion  for  censuring  the  Government ; 
and  when  it  came  to  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  answers  of  any  persons  impli- 
cated should  be  published,  that  question 
might  be  decided  by  those  members,  and 
would,  as  such  might  be  the  case,  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  be  received  with 
perfect  confidence  by  the  House  and  by 
the  eoaotry  ?     That  was  a  difficulty  which 
ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  and  he  might 
Bay  that  he  had  never  hcaid  a  debate  in 
which  the  arguments  were  so  entirely  on 
one  side  as  in  the  debate  upon  the  Motion 
for  the  appointment  of   this  Committee. 
There  was  a  course  which  the  House  might 
have  taken,  and  which  generally  was  taken 
when  difficulties  like  those   now  appre- 
hended were  involved  in  an  inquiry.     In 
•och  a  esse  the  House  generally  defined  as 
SBiastely  as  it  could  what  the  objects  of 
iaqohy  were,  so  as  to  keep  the  Committee 
itmtly  within  bounds.    Now,  if  the  object 
iCthis  investigation  was  really  to  ascertain 


how  the  transport  service  and  the  supply 
of  necessities  to  the  army  had  been  con- 
ducted, there  would  have  been  no  great 
difficulty  in  defining  it,  with  a  view  to 
avoid  the  great  dangers  which  had  been 
shadowed  forth.  That  course,  however, 
had  not  been  pursued,  and  the  House  must 
now  decide  for  itself  upon  the  question 
submitted  to  it.  His  vote  would  depend 
upon  the  arguments  which  might  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  House  upon  the  subject,  his 
object  in  rising  having  been  simply  to  point 
out  that  the  greatest  injustice  might  be 
done  to  individual  character,  which  might 
possibly  be  shipwrecked  while  the  Commit- 
tee was  pursuing  this  inquiry. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  I  have  the 
honour.  Sir,  of  being  a  Member  of  this 
Committee,  and,  as  I  am  aj>arty  to  the 
application  now  made  to  the  House,  I  wish 
to  state  shortly  what  are  my  views  upon 
the  subject.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire  has  stated 
that  this  Committee  is  viewed  as  an  attack 
upon  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Mr.  WILSON  PATTEN:  No,  no! 
Those  words  certainly  did  escape  my  lips, 
but  I  corrected  myself,  and  said  that  the 
vote  of  inquiry  was  viewed  by  many  Mem- 
bers as  a  direct  censure  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, of  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  the  most  prominent  Member  as  far  as 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  concerned. 

Sitt  JOHN  PAKINGTON  :  I  am  very 
glad  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  retracted 
his  original  statement.  For  my  part,  I 
disclaim  now,  as  I  have  before  disclaimed, 
any  intention  of  attacking  any  individual. 
But  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  has 
not  been  one  addressed  to  the  question 
now  before  us,  as  to  whether  this  shall  be 
a  Secret  Committee,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  speech  confined  entirely  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  propriety  of  the  vote  come  to 
by  the  House  for  the  appointment  of  this 
Committee.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Totness  (Lord  Seymour)  tells  us  that 
the  application  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield  is  not  founded  on 
any  State  secret  that  has  come  before  the 
Committee,  and  with  regard  to  which 
secrecy  is  desirable.  Now,  that  statement 
seems  to  me  quite  superfluous.  We  have 
discovered  nothing  new,  indeed,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  we  have  not  yet 
commenced  our  inquiries ;  but  the  first 
step  we  had  to  take  was  to  consider,  as  it 
is  ordinarily  called,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  ;  and  wjsen  we  began  to  con- 
sider what  those  proceedings  were  to  be, 
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we  were  all  of  ub  (ineluding»  I  think,  e?en 
the  noble  Lord  and  the  right  lion.  Gentle- 
man opposite)  deeply  conscious  of  the  re- 
sponsibilitj  under  which  we  laboured  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duty  confided  to  us.  It 
was  upon  a  full  consideration  of  this  re- 
sponsibility that  we  came  to  a  decision, 
which  I  think  I  may  say  was  also  unani- 
mous, that  the  public  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  our  proceedings.  So  far  we  were 
quite  unanimous.  The  question  now  before 
us  seems  to  'me  to  be  whether  the  House 
of  Commons  does  or  does  not  adhere  to 
the  opinion  expressed  by  so  large  a  ma- 
jority, that  this  inquiry  ought  to  be  a  com- 
plete and  a  searching  inquiry.  The  opi- 
nion of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  is 
that  we  could  not  do  our  duty  to  the'publicy 
that  we  could  not  make  this  inquiry  a 
searching  one,  that  we  could  not  conduct 
the  investigation  in  a  manner  which  would 
enable  us  hereafter  to  make  such  a  Report 
as  the  House  and  the  country  had  a  right 
to  expect,  if  the  public  were  admitted,  or 
if,  in  fact,  the  Committee  were  not  made  a 
Secret  Committee.  The  House  has  con- 
fided to  us  a  most  difficult  and  responsible 
duty.  It  is  a  duty  which  we  are  willing 
to  undertake,  but  we  are  only  willing  to 
undertake  it  upon  terms  which  will  enable 
us  to  discharge  it  satisfactorily.  There  are 
two  requisites  to  secure  that  object  which 
we  are  bound  to  consider.  The  first  is, 
that  this  inquiry,  delicate  and  difficult  from 
reasons  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  has  alluded  to,  should  be 
conducted  with  due  care,  circumspection, 
and  prudence ;  the  second  is,  that  it  should 
be  a  complete  and  searching  investigation. 
Now,  I  submit  to  the  House,  as  the  opinion 
of  the  large  majority  of  the  Committee,  that 
we  cannot  comply  with  these  two  condi- 
tions unless  this  is  a  secret  inquiry,  and 
unless  we  prevent  the  insertion,  from  day 
to  day  in  the  public  papers,  of  selected 
portions  of  our  proceedings,  together  with 
those  comments  upon  the  evidence  which 
would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  such 
publicity.  Upon  this  point,  I  repeat,  the 
Committee  are  unanimous.  There,  then, 
arises  the  question  which  has  been  stated 
by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Seymour),  whe- 
ther we  are  to  exclude  from  our  deliber- 
ations both  the  public  and  Members  of  this 
House.  Now,  where  were  the  noble  Lord's 
arguments  upon  this  point  ?  He  says,  if 
I  understood  him  rightly,  that  if  this  is 
to  be  a  secret  Committee  in  that  sense,  we 
shall  be  led  into  a  lin^  of  examination  in 
which  we  should  not  otherwise  indulge. 
8%r  J,  Pakinffton 


Whatever  confidence,  therefore,  the  Home 
may  feel  disposed  to  place  in  the  Members 
of  the  Committee,  it  is  clear  the  noble 
Lord  does  not  share  that  confidence.  For 
my  part,  I  can  imagine  no  reason — and 
the  noble  Lord  has  certainly  stated  none 
— why,  if  this  is  to  be  a  Secret  Committee 
the  line  of  examination  should  not  be  the 
same  as  that  they  would  pursue  under  other 
circumstances.  Then,  again,  the  noble 
Lord  has  told  us  that,  supposing  the  in- 
quiry to  be  a  secret  one,  we  shall  still  be 
unable  to  prevent  the  public  from  becoming 
aware  of  our  proceedings,  because  nothing 
can  be  expunged  from  those  proceedings 
except  upon  motions  to  that  efieot,  and 
after  divisions  thereupon,  which  motions 
and  divisions  would  be  duly  recorded,  so 
that  in  one  way  or  another  the  objection- 
able matter,  whatever  it  might  be,  would 
be  eventuaUy  brought  before  the  public. 
Now  in  this  I  believe  him  to  be  entirely 
mistaken,  for  the  Committee,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  have  absolute  discretion  as  to 
what  part  of  the  evidence  they  would  lay 
before  the  House,  and  absolute  power  to 
deal  as  they  thought  fit  with  such  portions 
of  that  evidence  as,  with  a  due  regard  to 
individuals  or  other  delicate  considerations, 
they  might  consider  it  desirable  should  not 
be  made  public.  So  far,  however,  as  my 
vote  in  the  Committee  has  been  given,  and 
so  far  as  it  will  be  given  in  this  House,  I 
have  not  the  least  intention  of  suppressing 
the  evidence  that  may  be  taken  before  the 
Committee.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
desirable  that  the  evidence  should  be  pub- 
lished, and  my  chief  reason  for  urging  the 
House  to  place  confidence  in  this  Commit- 
tee, and  to  enable  us  to  conduct  our  inquiry 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  justice  of  the  case 
requires,  is  that  we  must  inevitably  touch 
upon  matters  of  very  grave  importance. 
The  feeling  of  the  country  and  the  feeling 
of  the  army  has  demanded  this  inquiry  ; 
the  House  of  Commons  has  granted  it ; 
and  it  will  depend  upon  the  gentlemen  by 
whom  the  investigation  is  conducted  to 
take  care  that  the  public  interest  shall  re- 
ceive no  injury,  and  that  injustice  be  not 
inflicted  upon  individuals  whose  conduct 
must  be  canvassed  before  us.  Now,  I  have 
no  reason  to  distrust  the  discretion  of  hon. 
Members,  but  I  submit  that  it  may  not  be 
tflways  desirable  that  Members  of  this 
House  should  have  an  indiscriminate  right 
in  any  numbers,  and  at  all  times,  to  attend 
the  investigations  of  this  Committee.  I 
know  that  occasions  have  arisen  upon  such 
Committees  when  a  widifaas  been  express- 
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•d  that  those  hon.  Gentlemeii  who  were 
not  Members  should  retire,  and  when  that 
with  has  been  disregarded.  1  hope,  there- 
foie»  the  House  will  take  these  facts  ioto 
their  eonsideratioo,  and  that  they  will  come 
to  the  oonclasion  that  the  evidence  taken 
before  this  Committee  shall  not  be  made 
known  before  onr  investigations  are  com- 
plete and  our  Report  is  drawn  np.  This, 
as  I  have  previously  said,  is  the  strong 
feeling  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  and 
I  canaot  help  hoping  that,  knowing  this,  the 
House  will  so  far  place  confidence  in  the 
Committee  as  to  concede  what  they  desire. 
Sn  JA1IE3  GRAHAM:  Sir,  on  a  for- 
mer oecasioQ  the  House  was  so  indulgent 
as  to  listen  with  patience  to  many  reasons 
which  I  thought  it  proper  then  to  adduce 
against  the  progress  of  this  inquiry ;  but 
the  country  having  loadly  demanded  an  in- 
quiry, and  thie  House,  the  representative  of 
the  pobiie,  having  appointed  a  Committee 
to  prosecute  that  inouiry,  I  bow  to  their 
decision,  and  it  wonld  ill  become  me  to 
repeat  or  to  refer  to  arguments  which,  at 
the  right  time,  I  offered  in  vain.  I  think 
rather  thai,  occupying  again  a  private  sta- 
tion, it  beeomee  me,  as  taking  part  in  this 
deliberative  Assembly,  if  difficulties  have 
ariseo,  and  if  there  should  be  any  degree  of 
danger  in  this  inquiry,  to  offer  my  opinion 
freely  as  to  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  these 
dangers,  and  of  conducting  the  inquiry  upon 
which  the  House  has  determined.  I  there- 
fore shall  abstain  from  any  further  reference 
to  the  former  debate,  or  to  any  of  the  argu- 
ments which  I  then  used.  It  does  appear, 
certainly,  somewhat  extraordinary  that  at 
the  very  first  meeting  of  this  Committee, 
composed  only  of  eleven  Members,  of  whom 
nine  were  present,  and  in  whom  the  House 
has  been  called  upon  to  place  implicit  con- 
fidence, a  great  difference  of  opinion  should 
have  arisen  among  them.  So  great  is  the 
difference  of  opinion  that  already  a  division 
has  arisen  among  the  Members  composing 
the  Committee.  Upon  the  very  threshold 
of  the  inquiry,  on  tne  very  day  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Roebuck)  is 
voted  into  the  chair,  the  Committee  find 
themselves  involved  in  such  very  great  dif- 
ficulties that  really,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said,  it  now  becomes  the  duty  of  this 
House  to  rescue  the  inquiry  from  the  dis- 
grace of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  hole- 
and-corner  Committee.  Now,  it  is  not  a 
hare  Report  with  which  the  House  has 
been  presented.     Though  terse,  it  is  very 

C'tnted,  and  oontains  the  reasons  which 
Te  indooed  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 


tee to  make  their  recommendation  to  the 
House.  It  says  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  the  objects  of  the  inquiry  will 
be  best  attained,  injustice  to  individuals 
will  be  best  prevented,  and  the  public  in- 
terests will  be  most  surely  protected,  if  the 
Committee  be  made  a  Secret  Committee. 
Secrecy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Committee,  is  the  sure 
mode  of  prosecuting  the  inquiry  in  the 
most  safe  manner,  of  best  protecting  the 
public  interests,  and  of  most  surely  avoid- 
ing injustice  to  individuals.  Now,  Sir, 
with  all  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  that  Committee,  I  demur  to  all 
their  three  reasons.  I  know  that  if  this 
inquiry  is  to  be  prosecuted — and  it  is  quite 
right  that  I  should  now  assume  that  it  is 
to  be  prosecuted — the  public  interest  will 
best  be  promoted,  the  inquiry  will  best  be 
conducted,  and  injury  and  injustice  to  in- 
dividuals will  be  most  surely  prevented  by 
the  Committee  not  seeking  the  shelter  ei 
secrecy,  but  conducting  the  inquiry  openly 
before  the  world.  I  stated  on  a  former  oc- 
casion— and  I  may  just  refer  to  it  in  pass- 
ing, as  I  wish  to  guard  myself  against  mis- 
apprehension— that  I  could  not  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  very  considerable  danger  which 
would  attend  even  publicity;  but  I  know 
no  ground,  except  the  discretion  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee,  why  the  in- 
quiry should  not  be  conducted  under  the 
eye  of  the  public,  for  where  danger  to  the 
publio  interests  begins  there  the  inquiry 
as  conducted  by  them  ought  to  terminate. 
That  is  the  limit  which  ought  to  be  fixed 
to  the  inquiry,  and  beyond  which  the  pub- 
lic ought  not  to  demand  it  to  bo  pushed. 
With  respect  to  precedents,  I  will  not 
touch  upon  the  ground  taken  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Midhurst 
(Mr.  Walpole),  further  than  to  observe 
that  all  the  precedents  upon  which  he  re- 
lies, if  I  mistake  not,  relate  to  great  naval 
and  military  operations,  which  had  been 
brought  to  a  close  before  an  inquiry  was 
instituted.  Certainly,  with  reference  to 
these  precedents,  I  do  not  remember  that 
my  right  hon.  Friend  cited  one  in  which 
a  Committee  of  secrecy  was  appointed. 
The  last  inquiry  was  an  inquiry  at  the  bar 
of  this  House,  in  a  public  manner,  at  the 
close  of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  into  the 
conduct  of  that  expedition.  There  was, 
certainly,  attending  that  Committee  of  in- 
quiry a  Committee  of  secrecy,  but  it  had 
no  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
employed,  being  merely  a  communication 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  certain 
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iaformation  which  it  was  not  thought  ex- 
pedient to  lay  before  the  public.  In  fact, 
this  information  formed  no  integral  part  of 
the  inquiry,  but  was  merely  an  appendage 
to  it.  Now,  I  must  shortly  remark  to  the 
House  that  it  is  important  they  should 
observe  how  different  has  been  the  view 
taken  in  the  House  of  the  composition  of 
the  Committee.  By  several  majorities, 
and  those  narrow  ones,  the  naval  element 
has  been  excluded.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fair  and  honourable  than  the  statement  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the 
mode  adopted  with  reference  to  the  inquiry. 
The  matter  has  been  studiously  and  care- 
fully balanced— balanced  with  reference  to 
party,  and  balanced  by  agreement.  Last 
night,  by  a  small  majority — I  believe  it  is 
not  irregular  for  me  to  name  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  this  kind — ^last  night  Sir 
John  Hanmer  was  chosen,  and  he  will 
probably  form  the  pivot  on  which  the  in- 
quiry may  be  said  to  turn.  The  hon. 
Member  is  selected  as  the  makeweight  in 
this  Committee,  holding,  as  it  were,  the 
balance  of  ingredients  so  compounded  and 
so  neutralised,  that  reason,  truth,  and  jus- 
tice are  almost  suspended.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  the  very  highest  importance  that  we 
should  take  care  that  the  sacred  cause  of 
truth  and  justice  is  not  injured  by  an  in- 
quiry conducted  by  a  Committee  so  com- 
posed. Nothing  can  be  more  true  than 
what  was  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down,  as  to  the  rule 
of  this  House  with  respect  to  Secret  Com- 
mittees. If  this  House  adopts  the  Report 
of  the  Committee,  and  gives  its  fiat  to  se- 
crecy, its  whole  power  and  control  over 
the  future  conduct  of  the  inquiry  are  goue, 
and  gone  for  ever.  There  can  be  no 
appeal  to  this  House  on  the  part  of  any 
Member  composing  the  Committee — there 
can  be  no  Report  except  by  the  concur- 
rence of  the  majority  of  this  Committee 
of  eleven.  What  was  said  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  is  most 
true,  with  regard  to  these  proceedings.  I 
have  great  faith  in  publicity,  as  the  great 
check  where  tho  cause  of  justice  is  at 
stake — and  why  is  any  tribunal  here  in- 
volving the  conduct  of  public  men,  the 
character  of  admirals,  of  generals,  and  of 
statesmen,  to  be  conducted  on  principles 
different  to  those  which  prevail  in  our 
courts  of  law  ?  In  our  courts  of  law — 
life  and  property — and  what  are  dearer 
than  life  and  property — namely,  the  cha- 
racter and  position  of  men  in  society, 
Sir  /.  Oraham 


daily  become  the  subject  of  mvestigatl 
before  our  tribunals,  and  it  is  the  life  ai 
spirit  and  the  very  soul  of  justice  that  pu 
licity  shall  pervade  and  check    all    the^ 
proceedings.     The  sacred  cause  of  Ju8ti< 
itself  is  promoted  by  it.     Bystanders    coi 
stantly  afford  the  means  of  contradictin 
false  evidence,  or  suggest  the  means  wani 
ing  to  complete  evidence.      This  tends  t 
promote  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice 
and,  if  the  same  principle  be  adopted  in  i 
Committee  of  this  kind,  I  am  convinced  i 
will  have  the  same  effect.      I  believe  the 
object  of  the  Committee  is,  to  satisfy  the 
desire  of  the  public,  that  an  investigation 
should  take  place.     I   believe  that   that 
desire  on  the  pai*t  of   the  public   is    an 
honest  desire  to  have  the  truth  ascertained 
with  a  view  of  correctives  being  applied 
to  mal-administration,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  anything  whatever  vindictive 
in  that  desire.      Perhaps  the  House  will 
pardon  me,  if  I  say  that  we,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  acting  upon  the  de- 
sire of  the  public,  are  influenced  bj  some- 
what different  motives.      Party   feelings 
and  party  objects  have  mingled  in  our  dis- 
cussions in  reference  to  this  sifbject.     It 
is  impossible  to  deny  it.      It  is  patent  on 
every  side  ;  the  existence  of  those  feelings, 
swaying  even  the  judgment  of  the  most 
honest  men,  will  interfere,  unless  you  take 
due  precautions,  with  the  justice  of  the  in- 
vestigation, and  I  know  no  check  so  strong 
as  that  the  name  of  everj  person  who 
puts  a  question  shall  be  known  to  the  pub- 
lic. His  motives  will  be  well  understood,  his 
words  will  be  well  weighed,  and  thus  the 
salutary  check  of  public  opinion  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  inquiry.     I  also 
conceive  that  the  inquiry  itself  will  be  in- 
finitely more  guarded  when  every  witness 
knows  that  what  he  says  before  the  Com- 
mittee is  certain  to  be  subject  to  the  ordeal 
of  publicity  and  the  consequent  ordeal  of 
public  opinion.    Well,  then,  what  is  the  as- 
sertion made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton).    He  has  reminded  you,  and  he  has 
reminded  you  rightly,  that,   if  you  make 
this  a  Secret  Committee,  your  power  over 
the  inquiry  is  gone,  and  it  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  that 
Committee — perhaps  upon  the  vote  of  tho 
one  Member  nominated  last  night— whe- 
ther any  questions  that  may  be  thought  in- 
consistent with  the  secrecy  required  shall 
be  expunged  and  altogether  omitted.    In-    - 
deed,  I  know  no  reason,  if  such  injustice 
should  sway  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
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irhj  even  extracta  from  the  answers  of  a 
vitaess  may  not  be  giren.     The  power  of 
this  HoQse,  Sir,  in  the  matter  will  be  gone, 
and  it  will  depend  upon  the   Committee 
whether  thej  report  the  evidence  at  all,  or 
whether  thej  merely  report  the  result  pro- 
duced on  the  minds  of  the  majority   of 
their  body.     Nay,  even  the  proceedings 
t>f  the  Committee  need  not  be  reported  to 
the  Honse.      Tou  need  not  know   who 
voted  in  favour  of  the  Report,  whatever  it 
may  be.      It  may  be  the  report  of  only  a 
single  Member,  and  yet  it  will  carry  with 
it  all  the  authority  of  a  Report  of  this 
Houte.      I  am  well  aware  that  implicit 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  honour 
of  Members    of    this    House.       If    the 
House  decrees  that  the  Committee  is  to 
be  secret,  I  do  not  believe  that  inten- 
tionally any  member  composing  that  Com- 
mittee will  betray  the  secrets  which  pass 
in  the  Committee.     But  still,  even  if  they 
keep  a  constant  gnard  on  all  they  say  in 
public  and  among  their  friends,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  witnesses  will  be  examin- 
ed over  whom  they  can  have  no  such  con- 
trol.   The  witnesses  will  easily  ascertain, 
from  the  questions  put  to  them,  what  is 
the  tendency  of  the  inquiry,  and  what  are 
the  feelings  of  the  persons  who  question 
them,  aiii  they,  not  being  placed  imme- 
diately under  your  control,  will  infallibly 
disclose  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee. 
Now,  Sir,  my  belief  is,  that  between  No.  17 
upstairs  and  Printing  House  Square  a  whis- 
pering-gallery will  be  established,  which, 
day  by  day,  will  disclose  to  the  public,  in 
a  manner  that  I  think  most  exceptionable 
— ^namely,  partially  and  imperfectly,  what 
takes  place  before  your  Committee  of  se- 
crecy.    Now,  Sir,  I  have  an  affection  and 
a  desire  to  maintain  the  character  and  the 
position  of  this  House  stronger  than  any 
other  feeling  which  actuates  roe.      That 
mace — that  "  bauble  " — [pointing  to  the 
mace  tqnm  the  clerk's  tabU] — contended 
against  the  sceptre  of  the   Stuarts  and 
overcame  it.     In  my  time  the  Reform  Bill 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  this  House, 
dfifipite  the  opposition  of  a  majority  of  the 
muse  of  Lords.     Now,  Sir,  I  entreat  this 
House  well  to  weigh  the  consequences  of 
a  conflict  with  the  press  of  this  country. 
If  the  House  embarks  in  that  conflict — 
["  Oh,  oh!"]— I  have  before  said  that, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  would 
elpress  my  opinion  as  a  private  gentleman 
in  a  deliberative    assembly,   amid  great 
public  difficulties,  and  that  I  would  warn 
the  House  of  what  occurred  to  me  as  dan- 
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gers  to  be  avoided.  Now,  Sir,  what  I 
wish  to  say  is  this — that  if  this  House 
does  give  an  order  of  secrecy,  and  if  that 
order  of  secrecy  is  constantly  and  delibe- 
rately violated,  you'  will  be  lowered  in 
public  estimation  if  you  have  not  the  cou- 
rage and  the  constancy  to  give  effect  to 
your  decision.  But,  if  you  are  going  to 
enter  into  a  conflict  with  the  press  of  this 
country,  you  must  gird  up  your  loins  ancl 
prepare  for  a  serious  struggle ;  and  I  warn 
you.  that  in  that  conflict  you  will  not  sue** 
ceed  unless  you  are  backed  by  public 
opinion.  My  belief  is  that,  if  you  engage 
in  such  a  conflict,  as  matters  now  stand, 
you  will  not  succeed.  I  will  say  more — 
that  I  think  you  ought  not  to  succeed,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  public  interests 
will  not  be  promoted  by  your  order  of  se- 
crecy. Public  opinion  will  be  grossly  vio* 
lated  by  it,  and  justice  to  individuals  will 
be  placed  in  the  utmost  jeopardy.  I  have 
told  you  of  the  danger  of  your  entering 
into  an  encounter  with  the  press,  without 
reason  or  justice  on  your  side,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  public  opinion  ;  but  is  there  no 
other  danger  to  be  avoided  ?  Have  you 
considered  your  relative  position  with  re- 
ference  to  the  House  of  Lords?  The 
House  of  Lords  have,  I  believe,  notified 
to  you — at  least,  I  saw  the  messenger  here 
just  now,  though  I  am  not  aware  whether 
his  message  has  been  delivered — that  they 
have  given  their  consent  that  one  of  their 
body  shall  attend  the  Select  Committee  of 
this  House,  if  he  should  think  fit  to  do  so. 
You  change  the  character  of  your  tribunal. 
You  convert  it  into  a  secret  iribunal.  Are 
you  sure  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  con- 
sent that  one  of  their  Members  shall  at- 
tend a  secret  tribunal  ?  Your  Committee 
now  becomes,  not  a  court  of  justice,  not 
a  court  of  inquiry,  but  au  inquisition,  com- 
posed of  eleven  inquisitors,  five  of  whom 
have  prejudged  the  question  which  will 
be  mainly  at  issue  before  them.  I  know 
not  what  the  decision  of  the  Houao  of 
Lords  may  be,  but  I  warn  you  how  you 
come  into  conflict  with  the  press  of  this 
country  and  witli  the  privilege  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  such  doubtful  circum- 
stances ;  depend  upon  it  your  position  will 
be  au  unenviable  one.  I  could,  if  I 
thought  fit  to  detain  you,  multiply  in- 
stances of  many  coming  dangers  which  I 
foresee  from  your  proceedings ;  but  I 
think  the  two  which  I  have  mentioned  in- 
cidentally, as  lying  on  the  very  surface, 
are  enough  to  warn  you  to  be  cautious  in  the 
proceedings  you  are  about  to  take.  If  Mi« 
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nhiem,  admirals,  generals,  are  to  be  tried 
— ^if  their  conduct  is  to  be  submitted  to  this 
ordeal — if  further  sacrifices  be  necessary — 
immolate,  I  say,  in  the  face  of  day.  Do 
not  smother  and  stifle  persons'  reputations, 
which  haye  hitherto  stood  the  test  of  time, 
in  No.  17  upstairs.  Act  as  become  the 
representatives  of  a  iree  and  generous 
people,  who  never  seek  concealment  for 
their  thoughts  or  for  their  actions.  What 
they  dare  to  do  they  are  ever  ready  to 
avow.  There  are,  perhaps,  dangers  in 
this  inquiry.  I  shall  not  revert  to  them. 
I  stated  them  at  too  much  length  on  a 
former  occasion.  I  am  willing  to  intrust 
the  inquiry  to  the  eleven  gentlemen  to 
whom  you  have  committed  it,  if  you  will 
keep  over  that  Committee  the  convenient 
check  of  publicity.  I  shall  look  upon  that 
inquiry  with  apprehension  greater  than  I 
shall  state  if  you  should,  in  an  ill-omened 
moment,  come  to  the  decision  to-night  that 
the  proceedings  of  that  Committee  shall  be 
secret.  In  that  case  I  see  dangers  innu- 
merable ;  I  think  the  object  for  which  the 
Committee  was  granted  will  not  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  I  entreat  the  House  carefully 
to  pause  before  they  give  effect  to  what  I 
must  consider  a  most  injudicious  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  LATARD  said  that,  when  the 
question  of  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee was  brought  before  the  House,  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  express  his  opinion 
that  it  would  give  rise  to  great  incon- 
venience, and  would  shackle  the  Execu- 
tive. The  appointment  of  the  Committee, 
as  was  well  known,  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  and  the  Government  themselves 
stated  that  they  would  accept  that  vote 
as  a  vote  of  confidence  or  no  confidence. 
The  House  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  deal 
with  the  question  as  it  was  placed  by  the 
Government,  putting  aside  its  merits.  Upon 
that  vote  the  Government  went  out  of 
office.  If  the  question  had  been  brought 
forward  since  the  present  Government  had 
been  in  office,  and  if  they  had  placed  it 
on  the  ground  of  a  vote  of  confidence, 
he  would  have  felt  little  difficulty  in 
determining  in  what  way  he  should  give 
his  vote,  for  he  could  not  say  that  either 
the  House  or  the  country  felt  much  confi- 
dence in  the  existing  Administration.  He 
had  entertained  objections  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee,  because  he  did 
pot  think  that  the  Executive  Government 
could  be  carried  on  by  men  whose  conduct 
was  under  criticism  in  a>  Committee  room 
upstairs ;  but  that  objection  had  been  re- 
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moved  by  the  retirement  from  the  Adi 
nistration  of  those  members  of  the  Gove 
ment  whose  conduct  had  been  impugns 
The  House  having  decided  that  inqui 
should  be  prosecuted  by  a  Committee, 
was  his  duty  to  ascertain  in  what  way  tl 
inquiry  could  be  conducted  with  the  grei 
est  advantage  to  the  public  interests,  a 
in  a  manner  to  secure  the  results  whi 
were  expected  by  the  country.  He  hi 
been  somewhat  astonished  to  find  that  t] 
two  hon.  Members  of  the  Committee  wl 
had  voted  against  the  secrecy  of  the  i 
quiry,  were  Gentlemen  who  had  voU 
against  any  inquiry  at  all,  and  that,  to 
on  the  ground  that  the  appointment  < 
such  a  Committee  would  be  a  mischievot 
and  dangerous  proceeding.  He  8uppose< 
however,  that  they  had  some  reasons  fc 
thus  ostentatiously  showing  the  countr 
that  they  were  now  voting  against  secrecj 
He  was  still  more  astonished  at  the  line  c 
argument  pursued  by  the  right  hon.  Bare 
net  (Sir  J.  Graham)  and  some  other  hon 
Members.  The  noble  Member  for  Totnes 
(Lord  Seymour)  had  asked  whether  anj 
new  facts  had  come  to  their  knowledge  1 
He  (Mr.  Layard)  would  at  once  reply,  tha 
new  facts  had  come  to  their  knowledge 
The  three  right  hon.  Gentlemen  near  bin 
had  stated  the  other  night  thsl,  if  the} 
were  put  upon  their  defence,  that  if  thic 
inquiry  were  prosecuted,  they  might  be 
compelled  to  enter  into  very  delicate  mat- 
ters, and  to  call  in  question  the  conduct  ol 
our  Ally.  They  then  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  against  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee,  but  to-night,  forsooth,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J,  Graham)  con- 
tended that  the  Committee  should  be  an 
open  Committee,  and  that  all  dangerous 
questions  might  be  avoided,  although  it 
was  only  the  other  night  that  he  told  them 
they  would  have  to  enter  into  transactions 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  and  our  Allies.  One 
objection  to  the  inquiry  being  an  open  one 
was,  that  it  might  afiect  private  character, 
and  that  was,  undoubtedly,  a  strong  objec- 
tion ;  but  still  that  was  not  the  objection 
f  which  would  influence  his  vote,  for  he  lookld 
rather  to  the  question  of  danger  to  the  pub- 
lic interests  in  connection  with  our  relations 
with  our  Allies.  1 1  was  said  that  secrecy  was 
a  novelty,  but  so  was  our  alliance  and  union 
with  France — the  union  of  the  two  armies  in 
one  great  enterprise  was  a  novelty.  There 
were  three  courses  open  to  them.  The 
first  was,  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  by  a 
Committee  open  to  the  public.    What  was 
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ibo  objection  to  thai  course,  putting  aside 
•Bj  qiiestion  with  reference  to  private 
character?  They  talked  about  private 
ebaracter,  hnt  was  our  Ally  to  be  crimi- 
nated, either  directly  or  indirectly,  without 
having  an  opportunity  of  defending  him- 
aeH?  A  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  in- 
tinuated  that  we  were  not  the  guilty  par* 
ties;  he  did  not  mean  to  say  the  right 
hon.  Oentleman  would  throw  blame  on  ouf 
Ally,  but  that  was  the  inference  which 
must  be  drawn,  and  we  should  then  be  in 
the  position  of  carrying  on  the  inquiry, 
our  Ally  not  having  the  means  of  defend- 
bj(  himself,  without  knowing  to  what  mis- 
chief it  might  lead.  These  being  his  ob- 
jeeiiotts  to  an  open  Committee,  they  applied 
equally  to  a  Committee  at  which  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  would  be  allowed  to  be 
present.  The  country  would  not  consent 
to  a  half-and-half  measure ;  they  would 
either  hare  one  thing  or  the  other.  This 
was  a  great  qneation;  it  affected  every 
man  in  the  country ;  there  was  not  a  cot- 
tager who  did  not  feel  as  deeply  upon  it  as 
any  Member  of  that  House,  and  the  pub- 
lic would  not  be  satisfied  if  they  were 
excluded  when  Members  of  Parliament 
were  admitted.  He  wished  to  make  no 
insinuation  against  any  Member  of  that 
House,  but  he  would  remind  them  that 
Committees  had  sat  before  now  to  which 
Members  alone  had  been  admitted.  Such 
a  Committee  sat  last  year,  seriously  affect- 
ing the  character  of  some  Members  of  the 
House,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  the 
most  scandalous  accusations  were  spread 
abroad  against  those  gentlemen  whose  con- 
duct waa  the  subject  of  inquiry.  Would  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  make  no  distinction 
between  eleven  Members,  who  were  direct- 
ly responsible  to  the  Hooso,  and  600  Mem- 
bers, any  of  whom  might  come  into  the  room, 
and  who  were  under  no  responsibility  at 
all  f  If  the  Committee  were  strictly  se- 
cret, of  course  if  anything  transpired  they 
would  know  exactly  the  persons  who  were 
accountable  for  )t.  Then,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  J. 
Graham),  said  the  press  would  be  against 
US ;  but  he  must  say  that  was  an  appeal  to 
a  popular  prejudice  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ought  to  have  avoided.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  given  notice 
of  this  Resolution  last  night,  and,  if  the 
press  had  been  so  opposed  to  it,  would  not 
the  press  have  spoken  out  upon  the  sub- 
ject this  morning,  before  the  House  could 
eome  to  a  decision  ?  If  the  press  took  so 
deep  an  interest  in  the  question — if  it  at- 


tached such  importance  to  the  inquiry 
being  an  open  one — would  not  an  expres- 
sion of  its  opinion  have  appeared  this 
morning  in  every  newspaper  ?  Would  not 
a  strong  appeal  have  been  made  to  the 
public,  such  as  the  leading  papers  knew 
how  to  make  ?  Would  not  an  appeal  have 
been  made  to  that  House  to  reject  the 
Resolution  ?  But  no  such  appeal  had  been 
made,  and  he  regretted  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  trying  to  get  up  a  feeling 
upon  the  question  for  party  purposes.  The 
press  had  too  high  a  sense  of  the  immense 
interests  at  stake  in  this  question,  to  cry 
out  after  a  majority  of  the  Committee  had 
decided  that  it  should  be  a  Secret  Com- 
mittee ;  it  had  too  deep  a  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility to  compel  the  House  by  publie 
clamour  to  adopt  a  measure  dangerous  to 
the  public  interest.  The  character  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Roebuck), 
who  had  for  so  many  years  been  connected 
with  the  popular  party,  was  sufficiently  well 
known  to  be  a  guarantee  to  the  public  that 
the  Resolution  of  the  Committee  had  not 
been  adopted  upon  light  motives.  No  man 
had  more  to  lose  than  himself  (Mr.  Lay- 
ard)  by  having  voted  in  its  favour  ;  but  he 
would  not  be  a  coward.  When  he  saw 
that  an  act  of  duty  was  necessary,  he 
would  perform  it,  and  he  firmly  believed  it 
was  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try that  this  should  not  be  an  open  Com- 
mittee. The  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  had 
repeatedly  told  them  that  they  must  re9t 
their  defence  upon  the  conduct  of  our 
Ally;  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has  also 
used  the  expression  that  the  inquiry  must 
•'  run  up  *'  into  our  connection  with  France. 
If  that  were  so,  our  Ally  must  either  rest 
under  the  accusations  made  against  him, 
although  they  might  be  calumnious,  or  the 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  must  be  refused  the 
means  of  justifying  themselves,  should  the 
inquiry  be  an  open  one.  He  had,  there- 
fore, with  great  regret,  and  after  mature 
deliberation,  being  fully  aware  of  the  In- 
genious arguments  which  might  bo  urged 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who,  he 
knew,  would  take  the  opportunity,  if  possi- 
ble, to  damage  his  character  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country,  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  but 
nothing  would  compel  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  opinion  he  had  formed.  He  had 
now  stated  his  motives  for  voting  in  favour 
of  the  Resolution ;  he  did  not  regret  hav- 
ing voted  for  it,  and  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  stand  by  that  Resolution. 

Mr.  H.  HBR6ERT  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  appeared  to 
C  2 
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him  to  bave  exemplified,  by  a  circumstance 
that  happened  during  his  late  visit  to  the 
Crimea,  the  absolute  necessity  of  having 
this  inquiry  a  public  one.  If  he  recol- 
lected aright  there  appeared  in  the  pa- 
pers an  accusation  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  most  galling  and  the  most  offen- 
sive that  could  be  made  by  any  one  man 
against  a  gallant  Admiral  employed  by 
this  country.  If  ho  recollected  aright, 
though,  perhaps,  he  might  be  partially 
mistaken,  there  appeared  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  mystery  over  the  whole  transac- 
tion ;  but  it  appeared  an  accusation  was 
made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  against  a 
gallant  Admiral  in  our  service,  and  he 
believed  he  made  that  accusation  on  the 
ground  of  having  seen  some  letter,  which 
letter  he  believed  was  made  public,  on 
which  he  put  a  construction  which  he 
thought  justified  him  in  making  the  accu- 
sation. Thanks  to  the  publicity  given  to 
that  letter  by  the  press,  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  Member  went  abroad,  and  it  met 
the  eye  of  the  gallant  Admiral  who  was 
accused,  who  immediately  gave  notice  that 
he  would  have  thi«  accusation  fully  and 
publicly  canvassed,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
give  it  a  full  and  public  contradiction. 
Now,  what  was  the  result?  It  appeared 
that  there  were  some  other  letters  which 
had  not  been  published,  but  there  was 
published  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
retractation  and  an  apology  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Aylesbury. 
Now  let  them  apply  that  to  this  case. 
Might  there  not  be  some  other  letters, 
some  other  evidence  that  might  be  pro- 
duced before  the  Secret  Committee  which 
would  bring  Members  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion equally  erroneous,  but  which  the 
parties  could  not,  in  consequence  of  that 
secrecy,  have  an  opportunity  of  contradict- 
ing. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Sir  J.  Pakington)  had  stated  that  the 
people  of  this  country  and  the  army  had 
demanded  an  inquiry.  He  should  not  stop 
to  ask  whether  the  army  had  demanded 
the  inquiry,  but  of  this  he  was  certain  that 
that  gallant  body  of  men  would  scout  the 
idea  of  an  inquiry  into  their  case  being 
made  in  secret,  and  of  accusations  being 
made  in  secret,  howev«r  beneficial  the  re- 
sult of  the  inquiry  might  be  to  themselves. 
If  he  had  the  high  honour  of  being  con- 
nected with  any  public  office,  with  any 
command  of  the  army  or  navy,  he  certainly 
should  refuse  to  give  a  single  answer  to 
any  question  put  to  him  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. He  would  throw  himself  on  the 
Mr.  H.  Herbert 


generosity  of  the  country ;  he  would  app 
to  his  countrymen,  and  he  believed  ti 
appeal  would  not  be  in  vain. 

Mr.  LAYARD:    I  hope,  Sir^  I    tt 
be  allowed  to  trespass  for  a  few  niomei 
Upon  the  time  of  the  House  after  what  1 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  I  i 
peal  to  the  House  to  say  whether  it  w 
good  taste  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Gent 
man  to  introduce  a  subject  perfectly  irre 
vant  to  the  question  under  discussion »  mc 
especially  after  I  had  done  all  in  the  matt 
to  which  he  rcfeiTcd  that,  as  an  honoural 
man  and  a  gentleman,  I  could  do?      TI 
circumstances  to  which  he  alluded   ha 
been  so  misrepresented — fori  have  allows 
myself  to  be  made  the  victim  of  misrepr 
sentation  rather  than  bring  the  case  befo] 
the  public — that  I  entreat  the   House  1 
allow  me  to  tell  them  exactly  how  mattei 
stand,  at  least  so  far  as  I  am  personal! 
concerned.    First  of  all  there  was  uo  lettc 
whatever  from  me  in  the  public  press,  date 
"  from  the  main- top  of  the  Agamemnon. 
But  there  was  a  letter  written  from  th 
Agamemnon,  the  ship  in  which  I  was  the] 
staying.      Now  what  was  the  history  o 
that  letter?     I  had  been  travelling  wit) 
a  gentleman   for  nearly   six  weeks,  au< 
consequently  living  with  him  upon  termi 
of  the  greatest  intimacy.     When  ho  Icf 
me,  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  I  agreed  to  write  him  an  accouni 
of  what  was  passing,  as  a  friend,  not  as  a 
gentleman  connected  with  the  press,  al- 
though he  was  certainly  connected  with 
the  press,  but  with  that  portion  of  it  with 
which  I  had  before  been,  if  not  upon  hos- 
tile, at  least  not  upon  very  friendly  terms. 
For  that  gentleman  I  have  the  greatest  per- 
sonal esteem,  and  I  entirely  separated  him 
from  his  profession.     I  wrote  him  two  let- 
ters, which  were  sent  by  the  same  post — 
one  of  them  containing  various  facts  which 
might  have  been   published  by  any  one. 
At  the  end  of  it  I  added  a  short  sentence 
to  the  effect  *•  That  he  was  at  liberty  to 
make  use  of  the  facts,  but  not  to  print  the 
letter  in  full."     There  Was  no  reflection 
whatever  in  that  letter  upon  the  character  of 
Admiral  Dundas.     But  there  was  a  private 
letter  attached  to  it — a  letter  most  strictly 
private,  most  strictly  confidential— in  which 
those  remarks  were  made  that  gave  offence 
to  the  gallant  Admiral.     I  have  been  un- 
justly accused  of  having  betrayed  confi- 
dence in  making  these  remarks ;  but  sup- 
posing even  that  I  had  intended  them  for 
publication,  how  far  could  that  accusation 
be  justified  ?    What  was  their  history?  A 
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eapUin  in  Her  Majesty's  Navj  brought  a 
letter  to  a  tablo   at  which  were  present 
fifteen  or  twenty  persons,  ciTiHaDs  as  well 
as  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  navy.    That 
letter  was  read  publicly,  and  it  contained 
an  expression  which  led  me  to  say  in  my 
private  letter,  that  Admiral  Dundas  was 
rejoiced  at  the  sinking  of  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet.     My  letter  was   unfortunately 
pnblished.     The  moment  I  heard  of  the 
publication  of  tbis  letter  I  went  to  Admiral 
Lycos,  .at  whose  table  Admiral  Dundas *s 
letter  had   been   publicly   read,   and   ex- 
plained the  circumstances  to  him.     I  also 
went  to  the  gallant  captain  to  whom  Ad- 
miral Dnndaa^s  letter  had  been  written,  and 
said,  "  This  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing, 
and  I  am  ready  to  offer  you  an  ample  apo- 
logy.   I  am  not  responsible  for  tho  publi- 
cation of  a  prirate  letter,  and  can  only 
regret  that   a  letter  should  be  published 
which  waa  not  intended  for  publication." 
That  apology — apology  I  will  not  call  it, 
but  that    explanation — was   accepted   by 
that  gallant  captain.     With  Admiral  Dun- 
das I  had  no  communication,  as  he  was 
absent  at  sea,  although  I  sent  a  message 
to  him.     When  I  came  back  to  this  coun- 
try I  was  perfectly  willing  to  do  what  I 
ba?e  since  done.     When  an  hon.  Member 
opposite  (Admiral  Walcott)  declared  some 
sometime  ago  that  I  had  accused  a  British 
Admiral  of  want  of  personal  courage,  I 
was  taken  aback.     So  little  did  I  believe 
that  anything  I  had  said  reflected  on  the  pri- 
vate character  or  personal  courage  of  Ad- 
miral Dandas,  that  such  an  interpretation 
did  not  strike  me  as  being  possible.    Sir,  I 
would  not  accuse  any  Englishman,  much 
more  an  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  or 
army,   of   a   want   of   personal   courage. 
Why,  good  God !  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  every  roan  in  the  navy  is  ready  to 
display  the  highest  personal  courage.     I 
was  told  afterwards  that  such  an  interpre- 
tation was  attached  to  what  I  had  written, 
but  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  never  meant  to 
insinuate  anything  of  the  kind.      Sir,  I 
repeat  that,  po  little  did  I  conceive  that 
such  a  construction  was  possible  to  be  at- 
taefaed  to  what  I  had  writtep,  that  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  to  do  what  I  have  been 
ready  to  do  at  any  time  since  the  matter 
was  poiatcd  out  to  me,  namely,  to  give 
the  fdleat  explanation  here  in  my  power 
on  that  point.     Howerer,  various  reports 
were  circulated  that  some  legal  or  other 
proceedings  were  going  to  be  taken  against 
me;  and  what  waa  the  course  I  took?     I 
told  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Drummond), 


who  acted  as  Admiral  Dundas*s  friend,  that 
I  was  ready  to  give  afty  explanation  with 
regard  to  those  words  which  had  been  con* 
strued  into  a  reflection  upon  Admiral  Dun- 
das's  personal  courage  or  character,  and  that 
I  would  explain  what  I  have  now  stated  in 
any  way  he  liked.     Well,  the  moment  the 
hon.  Gentleman  came  to  me  I  said.  "  I  do 
not  want  any  lawyer-like  dealing.     I  hope 
Admiral  Dundas  is  an  honourable  man, 
and  that  I  am  an  honourable  man.     Let  us 
take  a  pen  and  ink,  and  whatever  you  dic- 
tate to  me  as  a  man  of  honour  I  will  sign.'^ 
I  had  no  wish  to  shelter  myself  under  the 
plea   that  the  letter  was  a  private  one. 
Well,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  at  my  hon. 
Friend's  dictation  the  explanation  which 
has  been  published.     I  said,  **Take  it, 
and  say  I  was  ready  at  first  to  do  what  I 
have  done  now."     Admiral  Dundas  ex- 
plained that  he  had  said  he  rejoiced  at  the 
sinking  of  the  Russian  fleet,  because  the 
Russians  had  spared  us  the  trouble  of  doing 
that  which  we  were  ready  to  do  for  them. 
I  was  willing  to  accept  that  interpretation  of 
Admiral  Dundas.     [Mr.  Drummond  :    Tho 
word  "  rejoice"  was  not  in  the  original 
letter.]     Well,  that  was  the  construction 
I  put  upon  it.     I  accepted  that  interpre- 
tation, and  wrote  the  letter  that  has  ap- 
peared.     I  did  then  hope  that  no  hon. 
Gentleman    in    this   House    would    have 
taunted  me  any  further  on  this  subject. 
I  may  have  shown  some  indiscretion   in 
writing  the  passage  in  question  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  a  private  friend,  but  I  hope 
the  House  will  believe  that  I  have  acted 
throughout  strictly  as  an  honourable  man 
and  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  said,  he  must  beg 
to  state,  in  explanation,  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  attack  the  hon.  Member  for  Ayles- 
bury;  and  if  he  had  spoken  warmly,  it  was 
out  of  regard  to  the  gallant  Admiral,  his 
friend.  Heliad  only  referred  to  tho  mat- 
ter as  illustrating  the  danger  of  such  an 
inquiry  as  that  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee being  conducted  with  privacy. 

Sir  BENJAMIN  HALL  said,  he  would 
confine  himself  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, but  he  thought  it  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  revert  to  the  vote  they  gave  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  which  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  Committee.  He  was 
one  of  those  who,  without  hesitation,  vo^ed 
against  the  inquiry,  as  proposed  by  tho 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Roe- 
buck).  Now,  that  Motion  was  supported 
by  tho  hon.  Member  for  Aylesbury  (Mr. 
Layard).     He  (Sir  B.  Hall)  felt  that  if  the 
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Comnutkee  was  »|ipointed  it  miglit  lead  to 
mott  MTMNU  and  liaaatroot  results*  and 
miglit,  perhaps,  eanse  a  disruption  between 
onneWes  and  oar  only  Ally,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  oar  only  sincere  Ally.  The  hon. 
Memher  for  Aylcabory  said  when  he  Toted 
for  the  Committee  he  knew  great  incon- 
renienee  would  arise  from  it,  and  that  he 
did  not  TOte  for  it  as  a  Tote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  GoYemment,  but  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  speech  was  a  TOte 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  GoTcmment, 
and  he  intimated  that  he  never  intended 
the  Committee  to  be  appointed.  He  (Sir 
B.  Hall)  considered  this  was  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  votes  erer  giTcn.  If  the 
House  did  not  want  the  Committee,  and 
had  not  confidence  in  the  GoTcmment, 
why  had  they  not  the  honesty  and  the 
candour  at  once  to  propose  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  f  Instead  of  that  they  Toted 
a  Committee,  and  then  said  they  would 
not  let  the  public  in  to  hear  the  proceed- 
ings. This  was  a  proceeding  which  was 
not  worthy  of  that  House.  He  was  thank- 
ful day  after  day  that  he  had  not  voted  for 
the  Committee.  Well,  hon.  Gentlemen 
said  they  never  intended  to  have  this  in- 
ouiry;  and  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Puncombe),  who  was 
very  fond  of  a  little  good-humoured  mis- 
chief in  that  House,  tackled  the  hon.  and 
leaned  Member  for  Sheffield,  and  said,' 
'*  Do  you  really  mean  to  have  this  Com- 
mittee, or  is  it  a  delusion  ?  "*-and  the 
hon,  and  learned  Gentleman  said,  "  I  do 
mean  to  have  the  Committee;'*  and  if  any 
one  cheered  him  more  loudly  than  another, 
it  was  the  hon.  Member  for  Aylesbury* 
[Mr.  Layard  :  No,  no  I]  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  said  "no;*'  then  why  did  he  vote 
for  the  Committee  ?  What  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proposed  now  was  to  have  it  a 
Secret  Committee.  He  objected  to  the 
proposal  to  have  the  Committee  a  secret 
one ;  and  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  stated 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  the  pro- 
ceedings fVom  the  pablic  press,  and  said 
very  trulv  that  the  press  exerted  a  great 
moral  influence  in  the  country,  and  that  it 
was  unadvisable  to  interfere  rashly  with 
that  moral  influence,  he  was  certainly  sur- 

Erised  to  hear  the  hon.  Member  for  Ayles- 
ury  characterise  the  power  of  the  press  as 
a  "popular  prejudice."  Who  was  there 
in  that  House  who  indulged  more  in  that 
popular  prejudice  than  the  hon.  Member 
himself?  But  the  House  had  lately  re- 
wed  a  message  from  the  House  of  Lords 
8w  B.  Hall 


— and  the    right  lion.    Baronet    (Sir 
Gr^iam)  had  previously  alluded    io    tl 
fact — to  the  effect  that  a  person  hold  it 
the  highest  rank  in  this  country  vroiild  1 
called  before  the  Committee.     If  he  (S 
B.  Hall)  were  placed  in  the  poaition  of  tl 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  if  he  had  g^Yi 
his  consent  to  appear  before    a    Sele 
Committee,  and  waa  afterwards  ioformc 
that  it  waa  to  be  a  Secret  Committee,  I 
would  at  once  rise  in  his  place  and  sa 
that  he  would  not  go  before  that  Com  mil 
tee  and  allow  five  or  six  Gentlemen  t 
extract  from  his  eridence  whatever  the 
might  please,   and   place    it    before    th 
House,  perhaps  in  a  veiy  different  ligh 
from  that  in  which  it  should  appear  ac 
cording  to  the  tenor  of  the  whole  evidence 
It  was  impossible  to  say  what  might  bap 
pen  as  regarded  the  characttt-   of   thai 
noble  Duke.     Why  waa  he  to  be  called 
before  the  Committee,  except  in  order  tha^ 
he  might  tell  the  whole  truth  as  regarded 
the  conduct  of   this  wsr  when   he  wai 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment?    That  noble  Duke  might  feel  it 
his  duty  to  give  such  evidence  in  order  to 
exculpate  himself  as  might  place  the  blame 
very  properly  upon  other  shoulders  than 
his  own.     Why,  then,  should  his  evidence 
be  subject  to  lie  tampered  with,  or  portions 
of  it  struck  out,  by  some  hon.  Member  ? 
He  hoped  that,  the  House  having  granted 
the  Committee,  the  inquiry  would  go  on, 
and  that  it  might  be  a  full  and  searching 
inquiry  conducted  in  the  face  of  the  public. 
If  hon.  Members  who  composed  the  Com- 
mittee were  afraid  of  the  duties  they  had 
undertaken,  and  afraid  of  conducting  the 
inquiry  in  the  face  of  the  public,  he  hoped 
they  would  have  the  courage  at  once  to  come 
down  to  the  House  and  say  so  at  once,  and 
let  the  inquiry  be  either  proceeded  with  in 
reality,  or  given  up  altogether. 

Mb.  G.  butt  said,  he  had  supported 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  because  ho  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
respect  to  the  war ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  felt  it  necessary  and  just  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  inquiry  should  be  appointed. 
Fully  agreeing  with  those  who  said  that 
the  inquiry  should  be  full  and  searching, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  hov  it  pos« 
sibly  could  be  satisfactory,  as  far  as  tho 
public  were  concerned,  unless  it  was  made 
a  public  inquiry.  He  was  certaiD  the  in- 
quiry could  never  be  fair  or  just  to  those 
concerned — whether  high  or  low,  that  was 
immaterial— unless  they  knew  the  charges 
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naie  against  them,  and  ooold  give  evi- 
denee  in  ezcnlpation  of  thoie  charges 
danng  the^coaree  of  the  inTestigation. 
On  these  gronnda,  he  had  to  oppose  the 
Motioa  of  hia  hon.  and  learned  Friend  that 
the  Committee  should  he  a  secret  one,  and 
he  did  ao  the  more  reluctanily*  knowing 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  sincerity. 
If  aaj  dangers  attended  the  inquiry,  they 
wonid  be  greater  if  it  were  secret,  or  half 
secret*  than  if  it  were  full  and  open.  He 
had  nerer  meant  to  say  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  hed  been  most  in  fault  in  the 
adninistratton  of  the  war.  If  it  were  put 
to  him,  he  woald  say  that  those  Memhers 
of  the  Goremment  were  most  in  fault  who 
had  the  moat  experience  if  they  did  not 
cheek  what  waa  wrong  as  they  went  along, 
and  if  they  did  not  give  their  counsel  in 
time.  He  would  say  it,  with  great  respect 
Ant  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiver^ 
ton,  that  he  was  in  fault  if  he  did  not  aid 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  with  hia  groat  ex- 
perience and  knowledge.  He  had  intended 
hia  Tote  aa  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence ; 
bnt,  if  there  were  to  be  an  inquiry,  it  was 
only  fair  end  right  it  should  be  full  and 
searching. 

Vboouht  FALMERSTON:  Sir,  I  wish 

shortly  to  atate  the  grounds  on  which  I  am 

adverse  to  the  Ho^n  brooght  forward  by 

the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield. 

I  confesa  that  when  this  Motion  was  first 

announced  yesterday  my  own  impressions 

were  strongly  against  it,  but  at  the  same 

time  I  wished  to  hear  the  reasons,  if  any, 

ior  the  eonrse  that  it  was  intended  to 

adopt.    I  have  listened  with  great  atten* 

tien  to  everything  that  has  passed,  and  I 

am  hoond  to  say  that  I  have  not  heard 

anything  which  in  any  degree  tends  to 

alter  tlM  opinion  which  I  at  first  sight 

entertained  in  this  matter.     No  doubt, 

when  thia  Committee  waa  filrst  proposed,  I 

hh  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 

hy  my  hon«  and  learned  Friend  in  his 

Motion  to  make  this  Committee  a  secret 

one.     I  felt  that  it  waa  possible*— and  I 

stated  so  to  the  House — that  it  waa  very 

likely,  that  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry 

there  might    arise  matters  involving  in 

danger  the  relations  that  so  happily  subsist 

hetwettn  us  and  our  great  Ally,  but  the 

Hofose  overruled  this  consideration.      It 

was  stated  not  only  by  me,  but  by  many 

others,  that  Uiis  evil  might  arise  out  of  the 

tnveitigationa  of  the  Committee ;  hut  the 

House,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  this 

probabiKty   determined  twice,  nay  thrice, 

that  the  inquiry  should  be  prosecuted.     I 


stated,  when  the  question  was  as  to  the 
naming  of  the  Committee,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  was  not  desirable  that  we  should 
fetter  their  inquiries.  I  thought  if  you 
succeeded  in  selecting  men  of  prudence, 
discretion,  and  knowledge  of  business,  the 
best  way  was  to  place  confidence  in  them, 
and  not  attempt  to  fetter  their  inquiries  by 
any  instructions  from  this  House.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  I  would  not  impose 
upon  them  the  restriction  of  secrecy. 
There  are  cases  where  a  Secret  Committee 
is  desirable.  If  you  have  to  lay  before  a 
Committee  documents  involving  matters 
which,  although  of  great  importance  for 
the  purposes  of  inquiry,  nevertheless  can- 
not be  made  publio  without  great  incon- 
venience to  the  publio  service  or  danger  to 
individuals,  there  is  a  reason  why  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  secret,  and  also  power  in 
the  Committee  to  maintain  its  secrecy.  IF 
you  have  to  examine  witnesses,  such  as 
bankers  and  others,  touching  their. own 
afiairs,  with  regard  to  which  knowledge  is 
requisite  to  the  Committee,  delicacy  and 
good  faith  towards  the  witnesses  render  it 
necessary  that  the  evidence  should  not  be 
made  public,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  it  is 
their  interest  to  keep  it  secret,  that  secrecy 
is  maintained.  But  where  you  are  going 
to  examine  witne'sses  touching  matters 
with  regard  to  the  secrecy  of  which  they 
have  no  interest  whatever,  although  yon 
may  be  confident  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee will  perfectly  observe  the  secrecy 
imposed  on  them,  there  is  no  possible  re* 
straint  on  the  witnesses.  If  they  publish 
their  evidence  the  Committee  has  the  power 
of  committing  them,  but  the  Committee 
has  no  power  to  prevent  them  stating  in 
conversation  the  nature  of  their  evidence  ; 
therefore,  the  secrecy  which  you  desire  to 
impose  upon  the  Committee  is  a  perfect 
nullity,  and  you  do  not  accomplish  the 
purpose,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  which 
secrecy  is  imposed.  There  is  also  this 
inconvenience,  which  has  been  fully  and 
forcibly  stated,  that  the  public  will  ne?er 
be  satisfied  with  an  inquiry  of  which  they 
do  not  know  the  progress.  They  will 
think  it  a  juggle.  They  will  never  be  con- 
vinced that  the  House  of  Commons  is  really 
redeeming  the  pledge  it  has  given,  and  the 
proceeding  will  be  replete  with  injustice  to 
those  whose  conduct  may  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation.  For  these  reasons  I 
shall  certainly  give  my  vote  against  making 
this  a  Secret  Committee. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  if  there  is  any 
measure  upon  which  the  House  of  Com^ 
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luoDB  should  besitate  before  they  ^ve  it 
their  sanction  it  is  the  appointment  of  a 
Secret  Committee.  There  is  only  one 
instance,  since  I  haye  had  the  honour  of 
being  a  Member  of  this  House,  in  which 
a  Secret  Committee  has  been  proposed, 
and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  resist  that  Motion. 
'It  was  on  a  subject  of  gi*eat  interest,  and 
which  had  produced  considerable  excite- 
ment in  the  country,  namely,  the  conduct 
of  the  Post  Office  in  regard  to  the  opening 
the  letters  of  foreign  refugees.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
about  the  year  1844  was,  in  that  respect, 
called  in  question,  and  a  Select  Commit- 
tee was  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Buncombe)  to  inquire 
both  into  the  circumstances  and,  if  my 
memory  does  not  deceive  me,  into  the  law 
of  the  question.  I  remember  that  one  of 
ihe  most  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House,  a  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  then 
Government  —  who,  though  himself  not 
personally  responsible  for  the  act  called  in 
question,  was  responsible,  I  believe,  through 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  an  absent  colleague 
—declared  his  opinion  on  that  occasion. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Carlisle  (Sir  J.  Graham),  who  has  informed 
128  to-night  that  he  is  only  to  be  looked 
on  as  one  retired  into'  private  life,  has 
favoured  the  House  with  his  instructing 
and  guiding  remarks  on  this  subject ;  but, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  the  line  then  taken 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  that  if 
a  Committee  of  inquiry  was  to  be  a  search- 
ing Committee  it  must  be  a  Secret  Com- 
mittee. That  was  the  position  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  that  time  enforced 
npon  the  House,  and,  not  satisfied  with 
enforcing  it,  he  moved  an  Amendment  to 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury,  that  the  Select  Committee  of  inquiry 
should  be  a  Committee  of  secrecy,  and  the 
House  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  that 
Committee  as  a  secret  one.  It  is  not  for 
me.  Sir,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  whether 
that  was  an  occasion  which  did  or  did  not 
justify  the  appointment  of  a  Secret  Com- 
mittee; but,  as  a  considerable  interral — 
upwards  of  ten  years — has  elapsed,  it  may 
be  interesting  for  the  House  to  know — 
and  I  say  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  Committee — that  not  one  sin- 
gle tittle  of  evidence  given  before  that 
Committee  has  ever  transpired.  It  was, 
of  course,  the  wish  of  the  House  that  it 
should  not  transpire,  and  I  mention  it  as 
an  answer  to  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Car- 
lisle, who  now  says  that  such  a  Committee 
Mr.  Disraeli 


cannot  keep  its  secrets.     Here  is  a  tc 
great  authority  that  if  you  would   rend 
an  inquiry  searching  it  shou]^  be  seen 
and  the  authority,  in  my  mind,    obtai 
double  weight  from  the  speech  with  whi< 
we  have  been  favoured  this  evening  bj  tl 
right  hon.  Gentleman.      The  right   ho: 
Gentleman   has   indulged   in   a    style    • 
rbetoric  of  which  he  is  a  great  maste 
and  which  he  knows  how  to  employ  g 
an  occasion  like  the  present.     It  may  h 
described  as  the  oratory  of  terror.      H 
readily  accumulates  every  possible    con 
tingency  of  menace  that  can  occur,  ever 
probable  or  improbable  danger,  to  influenc 
the  decision  of  the  House.     I  hardly  re 
member  an  occasion  when  the  right  hon 
Gentlemen  has  not  taken  up  that  mace  anc 
knocked  down  the  House  of  Commons.  Thi^ 
is  the  third  or  fourth  time  he  has  appealed 
to  "that  bauble,"  and  attempted  by  me- 
nacing  allusions  to  influence  the  decision 
of  the  House.     Now,  Sir,  my  opinion  is, 
that  whether  this  Committee  be  secret  or 
only  select,  it  will  be  an  extremely  bene- 
ficial inquiry,    and    I  do   not  anticipate, 
whatever    may   be    the   decision    of   the 
House  as  to  its  form  and  method,  that  any 
of  those  dangers  that  are  anticipated  will 
ensue.     I  observe  that  every  Member  who 
has  opposed  a  secret  inquiry  also  opposed 
the  original  inquiry,  and  that  has   made 
me  look  with  considerable  suspicion  on  the 
opposition  which  has  been  offered  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield..    Nor  can  I  admit  the  argu- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  to  be  valid,  that  a  court  of  jus- 
tice should  never  be  secret,  because  in  our 
present  system  of  jurisprudence  we  have  a 
precedent  for  secret  inquiry  in  the  action 
of  a  grand  jury.     It  has  been  urged  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  maintain  secrecy, 
which  is  the  object  of  this  Motion.    I  have 
already  alluded   to  an  instance  in  which 
secrecy  has  been  observed.     But  I  cannot 
conceal   from   myself  that  the  nature  of 
this  inquiry  is  of  so  multifarious  and  so 
comprehensive  a  character  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  secrecy  is  proportionately 
increased.      Nor,   Sir,  can  I  understand 
how  you  can  draw  a  line  between  the  ad- 
mission of  what  is  called  the  public  and 
the  admission  of  Members  of  this  House. 
If  Members  are  admitted,  and  the  public 
not  admitted,  probably  we  shall  only  have 
garbled,  where  otherwise  we  should  have 
complete  and  impartial  versions  of  the  pro- 
ceedings.     I  do  not,  for  a  moment,  credit 
that  if  this  were  a  Committee  of  secrecy, 
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I  htTe  sneb  confidence  in  the  common 
leoM  and  bonour  of  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  chosen  under  these 
ditomstances,  that  I  do  not  helioTO  that 
leereey  would  be  riolated.  I  helieve  prac- 
tieallj  yon  mi^hi,  bj  estabh'sbing  an  ab- 
aolnte  Secret  Committee,  bj  excluding  the 
public  and  Members,  obtain  the  object 
Boogbi  for  bj  this  Motion.  But,  against 
Bome  eoDTenience  whicb  would  no  doubt 
be  experienced,  there  are  great  disadvan- 
tages which  most  be  incurred  if  an  inquiry 
of  national  interest  and  importance  in 
which  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
eoontry  are  centred,  and  which  may  be 
prolonged  to  a  considerable  extent,  should 
be  carried  oii  in  a  manner  to  excite  sus- 
picion and  distrust  in  the  public  mind. 
I  think  that  the  balance  is  in  favour  of 
public  inquiry.  I  do  not  myself  anticipate 
those  dangerous  consequences  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  good  understanding  between 
ourselves  and  our  Ally  which  have  been  so 
frequently  and  so  needlessly,  I  conceive, 
put  forward.  My  trust,  I  repeat,  is  in  the 
discretion  and  ability  of  those  who  guide 
and  conduct  this  inquiry.  I  do  not  see 
those  difficulties,  which  have  been  admitted 
too  easily,  in  carrying  on  this  investigation 
with  persons  possessing  those  qualities  of 
prudence  and  caution  which  I  hope  are  the 
characteristics  of  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  What,  then,  will 
be  the  main  inconveniences  which  will  ac- 
crue from  this  public  inquiry  ?,  There  may 
be  some.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  pre- 
tend that  there  are  not  objections  to  either 
course,  and  disadrantages  which  belong  to 
either  system  which  we  may  adopt ;  but 
1  think  the  balance  of  advantage  greatly 
in  favour  of  adhering  to  an  open  inquiry. 
And,  Sir,  though  it  may  be  for  the  per- 
sonal convenience  of  Members,  which  has 
been  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Totness  (Lord  Seymour),  that 
the  public  generally  should  not  be  admitted, 
and  certainly  that  discussions  of  this  kind 
should  not  be  carried  on  under  the  influence 
of  clamour  and  excitement,  still  I  think  it 
advantageous,  if  we  have  a  public  inquiry, 
that  means  should  be  taken  that  the  result 
of  that  inquiry  should  go  before  the  public 
in  a  complete  and  impartial  manner.  If 
the  House  should  decide  that  this  shall  not 
he  a  Secret  Committee,  I  think  it  is  also 
hound  to  take  means  to  insure  that  the  Re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
ahall  be  full  and  anthenlic. 

Ma.  J>RUMMOND :  Before  addressing 
BJtelf,  Sir,  to  the  question  before  the 


House,  I  wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
faithful  accuracy  with  which  the  hen.  Gen- 
tleman near  me  (Mr.  Layard)  has  narrated 
what  passed  on  a  subject  of  which  I  hope 
we  shall  never  hear  more.  I  am  not  one 
of  those.  Sir,  who  plead  guilty  to  having 
given  a  factious  vote  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  this  Committee.  I  did  not 
vote  M  one  thing  and  mean  another,  for 
if  it  had  been  a  plain  and  simple  question 
of  overthrowing  the  Government  1  should 
have  voted  for  the  Government.  There 
was  one  consideration  alone  which  pos- 
sessed my  mind — ^and  after  due  delibe* 
ration  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  too  ' 
great  obstinacy  in  holding  to  it  still — and 
that  was — what  would  have  been  the  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  our  soldiers  in  the 
Crimea  when  they  were  told  that  an  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  their  sufferings 
being  asked  for,  this  House  had  refused  to 
make  it  ?  The  instruction  which  I  have 
placed  on  the  paper  shows  the  objects  to 
which  I  consider  this  inquiry  ought  to  be 
confined ;  but  I  see  plainly  there  are  heads 
quite  as  wise  as  mine  on  the  Committee, 
and  I  see,  likewise,  I  cannot  have  every- 
thing my  own  way.  There  is  no  danger 
that  I  can  perceive  in  making  this  simple 
inquiry,  "  Why,  at  this  day,  have  we  voted 
4,000  horses  to  go  to  the  Crimea  when 
there  is  not  a  morsel  of  hay  for  them  to 
eat  when  they  arrive?"  Here  you  go 
on  night  after  night  voting  supplies  for  the 
Crimea,  while  every  newspaper  tells  you 
that  your  men  are  starving  as  soon  as  ever 
they  get  there.  I  am  very  suspicious  of  . 
the  words  now  so  often  used,  "  a  full  and 
searching  inquiry;"  and  I  observe  that 
oTory  person  who  uses  them  connects  them 
with  a  fear  of  danger  to  our  alliance. 
Well,  I  am  not  particularly  enamoured  of 
that  alliance,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whe- 
ther the  people  of  England  know  what  it 
is.  Indeed,  I  douht  very  much  whether  it 
is  an  alliance.  1  have  heard,  certainly,  of 
a  live  man  being  chained  to  a  dead  one ; 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  called 
an  alliance  or  not.  When  the  time  comes 
— perhaps  before  this  Session  is  over — I 
may  think  it  my  duty  to  state  plainly  to 
the  House  and  the  country  what  I  suspect 
the  nature  of  our  alliance  to  be.  I  do 
think  it  is  very  necessary  that  some  mea- 
sure should  be  taken  to  prevent  this  Com- 
mittee going  into  what  hon.  Gentlemen 
haye  to-night  talked  of  inquiring  into — the 
whole  policy  of  the  war,  and  our  naval  and 
military  proceedings.  I  would  have  them 
all  excluded.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  be- 
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hind  me  (Sir  J.  Qrahom)  has  detailed  to 
us  the  advantages  of  an  open  Committee, 
and  he  has  talked  at  the  same  time  of  that 
awful  thing — the  press.  It  is  just  because 
of  this  cowardly  cringing  to  the  press  that 
I  fear  this  open  Committee.  I  know  that 
men,  thus  placed  as  it  were  in  the  presence 
of  the  public,  will  be  pushed  to  ask  ques- 
tions which  otherwise  thej  would  never 
hare  thought  of,  and  these  are  not  the 
men  who  in  old  times  would  have  wielded 
"that  bauble"  (pointing  to  the  mace) 
against  the  House  of  Stuart,  from  whom 
there  was  real  danger.  Now-a-days,  Sir, 
the  danger  is  exactly  from  the  opposite 
side,  and  no  man  dares  to  do  his  duty  and 
rise  up  against  it.  But  of  all  the  cringing 
baseness  which  has  ever  appeared  in  Eng- 
lish history,  commend  me  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Liberals  towards  the  daily  press. 

Mr.  ELLICB  said,  that,  although  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  had  endeavoured  to  lead 
the  House  to  view  with  suspicion  the  fact 
that  those  Members  of  the  Committee  who 
desired  that  it  should  be  an  open  Commit- 
tee were  exactly  those  who  had  originally 
Toted  against  the  appointment,  yet  he 
could  assure  the  House,  both  for  himself 
and  his  noble  Friend  near  him  (Lord  Sey- 
mour), that  they  still  adhered  to  that  tote, 
and  would  repeat  it  were  the  occasion  to 
occur  again.  That,  however,  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  asserting  that  the  pub- 
lic had  no  right  to  demand  a  full  and 
searching  inquiry  into  the  maladministra^ 
tion  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea;  on  the 
contrary,  he  considered  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  some  such  inquiry  should  take 
place,  when  the  operations  in  that  country 
were  over,  and  when  it  could  be  conducted 
without  danger  to  the  public  service.  He 
had  always  protested  against  the  doctrine 
that  this  Minister  or  that  Minister  was  to 
blame.  So  far  as  the  Ministers  were  con- 
cerned, all  were  equally  to  blame ;  or,  if 
one  more  than  another,  it  was  those  who, 
doubting  of  the  policy  and  the  measures 
which  were  being  pursued,  delayed  to 
insist  npon  the  adoption  of  a  different 
course.  He  must  say  that  if  there  were 
any  two  Members  in  that  House  who  had 
almost  expected  the  evils  which  had  result- 
ed, although  perhaps  not  to  so  great  an 
extent — who  had  less  cause  to  be  surprised 
at  the  maladministration  and  mismanage- 
ment of  the  army  departments — it  was 
himself  and  his  noble  Friend  near  hira,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  so  many  inquiries  into 
military  subjects,  and  who  too  clearly  fore- 
Mr.  Drummond 


saw  the  results  which  would  occar  from  1 
neglect  of  the  Government  to  establisl 
War  Department  which  should  be  reepc 
sible  for  the  whole  administration  of  t 
army.  With  respect  to  the  wish  ezpreas 
by  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  i 
making  this  Committee  a  secret  one, 
would  have  been  better  if  the  example 
other  great  Committees  appointed  to  con 
der  important  matters  had  been  followc 
For  instance,  the  Committee  appointed 
inquire  into  the  administration  of  the  Oi 
nance,  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  which  s 
three  years,  did  not  admit  the  public,  fa 
cause  it  would  have  been  inconvenient 
carry  on  discussions  in  the  presence  of  tl 
public,  nor  did  it  publish  the  evidence  dt 
hy  day,  because  that  would  have  been  u: 
fair  to  the  parties  concerned,  but  Membe 
of  the  House  were  admitted,  and  the  e% 
deuce  was  reported  from  time  to  time  whei 
ever  it  was  thought  that  one  portion  of  tt 
subject  was  complete.  He  had  no  objei 
tion  in  the  abstract  to  the  admission  of  tt 
public,  but  he  doubted  whether  it  wei 
feasible.  Look  at  the  number  of  persoc 
whose  feelings,  interests,  anxieties,  an 
sentiments,  would  be  engaged  in  the  pr( 
ceedings  of  the  Committee,  and  who  woul 
be  ever  watching  its  movements  and  die 
cussing  the  transactions  about  which  tbs 
Committee  would  be  inquiring.  If  partii 
publication  of  the  evidence  should  ge 
abroad  it  might  seriously  affect  many,  am 
no  one  woulifbe  able  to  calculate  the  con 
sequences.  He  should  certainly  conside 
it  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  report  ti 
the  House  as  often  as  any  part  of  thi 
evidence  should  bo  considered  complete 
and  give  so  much  of  the  evidence  as  migh 
be  fairly  made  public.  Many  of  the  sub 
jects  that  would  come  before  the  Commit 
tee  would  not  bear  the  character  of  secrecy 
For  instance,  the  hon.  Member  for  Ayles 
bury  (Mr.  Layard)  would  no  doubt  be  called 
as  a  witness.  That  Gentleman  had  beet 
to  the  Crimea,  and  he  could  give  a  state^ 
ment  of  facts  that  would  bo  highly  inter 
esting  to  the  public.  There  coold  be  nc 
secrecy  required  on  such  matters.  Again, 
the  great  misery,  wretchedness,  and  ruin, 
he  might  almost  say,  that  had  befallen 
their  troops  in  the  Crimea  could  be  no 
matter  of  secrecy,  neither  could  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  those  calamities,  and 
why  they  were  not  mitigated  or  prevented. 
But  when  they  came  to  inquire  into  the 
policy  of  the  war,  and  of  the  expedition  and 
joinit  operations  of  the  English  an^French 
armies,  then  the  Committee  would  be  ap- 
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woadiiBg  Bobjecto  which  would  require  to 
behiodled  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
deliberation  ;  but  he,  for  one,  should  avoid 
u  iDiieh  as  possible  toaching  on  those  sub* 
jeets.      He   was    of  opinion  that  if  the 
iaqnirj  bad  bden  limited,  and  the  Commit^ 
iM  bad  been  speeifieallj  directed  to  ascer^ 
titn  the  state  of  the  army  at  Sebastopol, 
and  vby  timelj  aapplies  of  food,  clothing, 
sad  other  neeeasariea  had  not  been  made 
to  it,  the  wiahee  of  the  people  out  of  doors 
voold  have  been  fnllj  met.    It  was  hia 
desire  that  there  ahoold  emanate  from  the 
Conmittee  aneh  a  Beport  on  the  state  of 
•V  sulitary  administration  as  should  force 
ipoa  the  Hoeae  a  sense  of  the  ali-important 
daif  oC  bringing  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
anny  under  one  aole  and  central  direction. 
So  iar  as  the  present   Government  had 
gone,  he  gave  them  credit  for  their  policy, 
and  placed  confidence  in  them  for  the 
£n$  steps  they  had  taken.     But  having 
had  great  experience  on  the  subject,  and 
having  watched  the  changes  that  had  been 
made  for  many  years  past,  his  opinion  was, 
that  nnleaa  the  Minister  was  made  respon- 
sible for  all  appointments  in  the  army,  and 
waa  pkeed  in  superiority  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Horse  Guards,  very  little 
good  indeed  would  be  done.   It  was  twenty 
years  aiace  he  was  appointed  Secretary  at 
War,  and  he  took  the  office  upon  the  con* 
ditioo  that  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into 
tbe  detaile  of  the  expenditure  of  the  army 
ahoold  be  appointed.     On  that  Committee 
aat  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  James 
Graham),   Lord  John  Russell,   and  Lord 
Hardinge.      The  Committee  unanimously 
agreed  to  reeommend  to  the  Crown  that  no 
stair  officer  either  at  home,  in  India,  or  in 
the  Colow'es  should  hold  his  appointment 
lor  more  than  five  years.     The  House 
would  scarcely  believe  it  that  that  Resolu- 
tion up  to  the  present  day  had  never  been 
acted  opon.     He  was  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  appointed  last  year  to  inquire 
into  the  question  of  promotion  in  the  army, 
aad  he  then  asked  whether  the  system  of 
appointior  staff  officers  had  been  changed, 
and  be  found   that  np  to  that  time  no 
^aoge  had   taken  place,   and  that  the 
penons  holding  those  situations  had  been 
coosidersd  as  tenants  for  life.  Why  should 
that  be?     Why  should  such  men  as  Sir 
WiDoogbby  Gordon  and  Lord  Raglan  hold 
tboae   appointments    for  thirty   or   forty 
years,  aMi  other  officers  not  be  allowed 
to  have  tbe  chance  of  gaining  the  experi- 
saee  which  such  appointments  would  en- 


able them  to  do  ?  One  word  more  before 
he  sat  down.  The  House  had  recently 
sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hume.  He  would  entreat  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  were  younger  than  himself, 
and  who  had  more  time  to  devote  to  these 
subjects,  to  tread  closely  in  the  steps  of  that 
excellent  man.  This  war,  he  doubted  not, 
would  soon  be  at  an  end ;  and  when  it  came 
to  an  end  it  would  be  more  than  ever  neces* 
sary  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  military 
establishments  of  this  country,  and  more 
especially  to  the  particular  subject  to  which 
he  had  called  their  attention,  namely,  the 
administration  of  the  Horse  Guards.  Un- 
less the  Minister  of  War  was  backed  by 
that  House  in  insisting  upon  regulations 
being  established  which  were  suited  to  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  and  in  going  a 
little  further  forward  than  the  old  routine 
of  the  last  fifty  years,  it  would  be  a  never- 
ending  subject  of  discontent  in  this  country, 
uid  the  people  would  fairly  say  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  abandoned  their 
duty. 

Mr.  ROCHE  said,  that  having  been 
one  of  those  who  had  the  courage  to  rote 
against  the  appointment  of  this  Commit- 
tee, he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to 
the  debate,  because  every  hon.  Member 
who  had  spoken  had  used  arguments  which 
justified  those  who  bad  voted  against  it. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  House  was  in 
a  greater  difficulty  than  ever.  The  Go- 
vernment were  constitutionally  responsible 
for  such  an  inquiry,  as  their  acts  might  be 
impugned ;  but  a  Secret  Committee,  with 
power  to  publish  only  garbled  or  imperfect 
reports,  could  aflfbrd  to  laugh  at  the  puhlio. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  had  said  that  the  whole 
subject  to  be  considered  was  appalling. 
He  wonld  ask  if  anything  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  debate  had  tended  to  give 
fresh  courage  to  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  would  have  to  approach  that 
subject  ?  He  contended,  then,  that  the  in- 
vestigation ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Government.  The  inquiry  ought  to  be 
full  and  untrammelled,  and  how  that  end 
could  be  attained  by  an  irresponsible  Com- 
mittee he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

Mr.  J.  BALL  said,  it  was  clear  that 
the  House  were  about  to  give  a  decided 
negative  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield  ;  but  he  was 
of  opinion  that  no  amount  of  discretion 
could  prevent  donger  to  the  interebts  of 
the  country  arising  from  the  investigations 
of  the  Committee,  for  they  would  not  be 
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able  to  aToid  raising  questions  which  would 
invoWe  charges  against  persons  who  were 
3,000  miles  away;  and  it  might  so  hap- 
pen that,  at  the  very  moment  these  charges 
were  being  brought  forward  the  subjects 
of  them  might  be  struck  down  while  in 
the  service  of  thoir  country.  If  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  were  to  be 
public,  the  responsibility  would  rest  upon 
the  House  alone,  and  especially  upon  its 
leaders,  for  both  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  and  the  chief  of 
the  Opposition  in  that  House  were  in  the 
position  of  men  who,  standing  at  the  helm 
of  the  vessel,  saw  breakers  ahead,  and 
would  not  interfere. 

Mb.  B£NTINCK  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  his 
intention  to  vote  against  the  Motion.  On 
A  former  occasion,  he  had  stated  that  he 
fully  appreciated  all  the  dangers  which 
might  be  incurred  in  consequence  of  the 
indiscreet  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  but 
such  an  inquiry  having  been  resolved *upon 
he  thought  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  prevent  the  secrets  of  the  Committee 
from  transpiring  in  some  form  or  other, 
and  the  only  way  to  prevent  those  secrets 
being  communicated  through  improper 
channels,  and  published  to  the  world  in  a 
garbled  manner,  with  equally  injudicious 
observations  and  results,  would  be  to  have 
an  open  inquiry.  In  all  probability,  if  the 
hon.  Members  composing  the  Committee 
acted  under  the  knowledge  that  their  pro- 
ceedings would  from  day  to  day  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  the  country, 
they  would  be  more  discreet  in  their  ques- 
tions than  if  the  inquiry  were  secret.  An- 
other reason  why  the  proceedings  of  this 
Committee  ought  to  be  public  was  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  naval  element  in  its  consti- 
tution. He  was  still  of  opinion  that,  con- 
sidering much  of  the  inquiry  would  be  upon 
nautical  affairs,  the  Committee — and  he 
said  it  with  great  deference  to  the  ability 
and  capacity  of  its  Members — would  be 
incompetent  to  deal  with  many  of  the  sub- 
jects which  would  be  brought  before  it. 
On  these  grounds,  in  his  judgment,  it  wns 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  investi- 
gation should  be  public. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  said,  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  debates  respecting  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee,  from  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  the  Members  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  had  persisted  in 
stating  that  they  considered  the  Motion 
nothing  but  a  vote  of  censure,  he  smelt  a 
rat.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  if  they  could 
Mr.  J.  Ball 


possibly  have  avoided  it  the  QoTemr 
never  would  have  consented  to  the  inqt 
and  he  was  confirmed  in  that  opinioi 
the  subsequent  remarks  which  hod  fix 
from  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
Treasury.  Ho  had,  therefore,  on  that 
casion  asked  the  hon.  and  learned  Men: 
for  Shofiield  whether  he  was  in  eari 
and  would  prosecute  the  inquiry  ?  '. 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  answered  t 
he  was  in  earnest  and  come  what  mi 
he  would  prosecute  the  inquiry.  Now 
begged  the  House  to  observe  that  not  < 
word  was  said  in  the  Motion  about  t 
being  a  Secret  Committee.  The  seen 
of  the  Committee  was  certainly  ad  vocal 
by  those  right  hon.  and  hon.  Gentleni 
who  opposed  its  appointment,  but  he  mi 
say  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  greater  trium 
had  never  been  exhibited  over  the  arg 
ments  of  those  Gentlemen  than  had  be 
exhibited  during  the  present  debat 
What  had  the  Committee  already  come  tc 
Before  any  difficulty  had  ansen,  they  can 
before  the  House  and  told  it  they  were  ii 
competent  to  conduct  the  inquiry.  Tl 
Resolution  now  before  the  House  had  bee 
supported  both  upstairs  and  that  cvcnio 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  ft 
Droitwich  (Sir  J.  Pakington).  That  rigl: 
hon.  Gentleman  was  extremely  candid  s 
the  time  of  the  nomination.  "  If,"  said  he 
'*I  am  appointed,  I  will  certainly  mak 
the  most  rigid  inquiry  into  the  state  of  th< 
army.  I  see  no  danger  whatever  in  prose 
cuting  this  inquiry  ;  but  don't  blame  m< 
afterwards  if  I  am  a  sort  of  ferret  upon  the 
Committee.'*  Not  one  word,  however,  did 
he  then  say  about  the  propriety  of  its  be- 
ing a  Secret  Committee,  notwithstanding 
he  had  so  candidly  told  them  the  conditions 
on  which  he  would  serve  upon  it.  If  the 
Committee  felt  that  thei^  proceedings  must 
be  secret,  and  that  they  could  not  go  on 
without,  all  the  House  had  to  do  was  to 
appoint  another  Committee.  Nine  other 
hon.  Gentlemen  could  be  got  quite  as  good 
as  they.  They  might  be  of  opinion  that 
the  objects  of  the  Committee  could  not  be 
obtained  without  injustice  being  done  to 
individual  and  public  interests  unless  its 
proceedings  were  secret.  But  what  was 
the  ground  on  which  the  Committee  was 
appointed  ?  Was  it  not  appointed  in  ac- 
cordance with  public  feeling  and  opinion  ? 
And  public  opinion,  he  could  tell  the  House, 
would  not  allow  this  inquiry  to  be  stifled, 
evaded,  garbled,  compromised,  or  modified. 
Therefore  if  hon.  Members  did  not  like  to 
serve  upon  the  Committee,  because  its  pro- 
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ceedings  were  to  be  public,  the  sooner  tbej 
give  place  to  others  the  better.      He  con- 
tended that  the  object  for  which  the  Com- 
niitee  was  appointed  would  be  best  ob- 
Uined  by  publicity,  and  that  less  iDJustice 
voqU  bo  done  to  individuaU  bj  the  inqoiry 
beittg  made  an  open  one.     The  late  Secre- 
tary at    War   bad   been  blamed  among 
others  for  the  disasters  in  the  Crimea,  and 
thai  right  hon.  Gentleman,  while  opposing 
the    appointment   of    the  Committee  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  hare  his  conduct 
iDTestigated.     Was,  then,  that  blame  to 
cootinne  to  rest  on  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  was  he  to  haye  no  opportunity  of 
Ytndicating  himself,  and  making  known  his 
TindicaUon,  if  he  had  any,  to  the  public? 
Then  with  respect  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle.    In  the  course  of  his  experience  he 
neTcr  recollected  any  public  man  so  loaded 
with  obloquy  as  that  noble  Duke,  and  it 
was  therefore  only  right  that  he  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  going  before  the 
Committee,  and  that  his  vindication  should 
he  as  public  as  the  obloquy  cast  on  him  ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  be  had  no  Tindi- 
cation  to  offer,  then  let  the  obloquy  rest  on 
him.     They  must  recollect  the  opinion  that 
had  been  given  by  the  noble  Lord   the 
Jf  ember  for  the  City  of  London,  and  the 
correspondence  that  had  been  read,  from 
whieh  it  appeared  that  great  credit  was 
dne  to  the  Duke  of   Newcastle  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his 
duty  ;  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  system, 
and   that  he  was  controlled   by  others. 
The  Duke  of   Newcastle  made  another 
statement  in  another  place,  and  the  public 
generally  thought  that  the  statement  made 
bj  him  was  perfectly   satisfactory.      He 
(Mr.    Duncombe)   had   never  heard  that 
statement    controverted    in    that  House. 
Let  the  Committee  publish  the  evidence 
they  received,  and  he  thought  that  the 
only  instruction  the  House  ought  to  give 
to  the  Committee  was,  that  tUby  should 
report  from  day  to  day,  and  thereby  anti- 
cipate any  perversion  or  any  misrepresen- 
tation on  the  part  of  tho  public  press  or 
any  one  else,  and  justice  would,   in  his 
opinion,    be    thus    done    to    individuals. 
Then  they  were  told   that,   somehow  or 
other,  the  alliance  with  France  might  be 
jeopardised  by  the  investigations  before 
this  Committee.      Now,  it  was  his  opinion 
that  the  Committee  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  any  inquiry  connected  with  our 
aiiies  the  French  ;  but  the  people  of  this 
crantry,  sfter  sending  54,000  fine  troops 
tstheCrifflca,  and  finding  that  only  14,000  I 


remained  there,  wanted  to  know,  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield 
asked  on  a  former  night,  what  had  become 
of  the  other  40,000  ?  They  wanted  to 
know  who  starved  the  troops,  who  refused 
them  shelter,  or  misused  them  in  any  way, 
and  why  disease  had  so  fearfully  overtaken 
them.  He  confessed  that  his  confidence  in 
the  Committee  was  somewhat  shaken  at 
seeing  them  so  childish  as  to  come  down  to 
the  House,  before  any  difficulty  had  occur- 
red, and  ask  to  have  the  Committee  made 
secret.  If,  upon  examining  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  that  nobleman  had  objected  to 
give  his  evidence  unless  %e  Committee 
were  made  secret,  that  would  have  been  a 
reason  for  the  Committee  appealing  to  the 
House,  but  the  Committee  had  examined 
nobody,  and  there  was  no  apparent  diffi- 
culty except  a  little  squabble  among  them- 
selves. Now  it  really  was  time  that 
something  should  be  done  with  this  Com- 
mittee, and  one  way  of  dealing  with  it 
would  be  to  add  to  it  some  Members  with 
firmness  and  courage  enough  not  to 
trouble  Ahe  House  with  such  childish  con- 
duct. The  wrongs  and  disasters  to  our 
troops,  of  which  the  people  complained, 
had  been  perpetrated  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  light  of  day.  That  was 
what  was  required  of  the  Committee,  and 
if  the  present  one  was  not  competent  to 
perform  their  duty,  the  House  must  appoint 
another  whq  would  not  come  with  a  child- 
ish request  to  make  secret  a  Committee 
the  proceedings  of  which  would  be  anx- 
iously waited  for  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  he  thought  the  tri* 
bunal  which  the  House  had  appointed  was 
the  best  judge  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
inquiry  should  be  conducted ;  and  as  the 
Committee,  with  a  knowledge  of  facts 
which  hon.  Members  generally  did  not 
possess,  and  after  deliberation,  had,  as 
conscientious  men,  assured  the  House  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  execution  of  their 
duty  that  the  investigation  should  be  con- 
ducted in  secret,  he  felt  bound  to  acquiesce 
in  their  decision,  and  he  was  tho  more  in- 
clined to  do  so  when  he  saw  some  who  had 
opposed  all  inquiry,  and  who  were  perhaps 
anxious  now  to  render  inquiry  abortive, 
object  to  the  proposition  that  the  investi- 
gation should  be  secret.  Though  publi- 
city, he  admitted,  should  be  the  general 
rule,  there  might  be  exceptional  cases 
like  the  present,  where  secrecy  was  re- 
quisite* 
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Mb.  CROSSLET  said,  he  must  deny 
that  public  feeling  was  in  faTOur  of  this 
Gommittee,  unless  what  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  was  to  be  taken  for  pubh'c 
feeling;  but  the  public  out  of  doors  did 
not  want  the  responsibility  shifted  from  the 
right  shoulders  to  the  wrong.  They  did  not 
want  a  Committee  of  that  House  to  under- 
take the  management  of  the  war ;  hut  they 
expected  the  House  of  Commons  to  support 
a  Ministry  able  and  willing  to  carry  on  the 
war  Tigorously  and  to  a  successful  issue, 
and  to  withdraw  their  confidence  from  any 
Administration  not  capable  of  such  ener- 
getic oonduoti*  He  was  quite  sure  that  if 
the  Committee  were  to  sit  with  closed 
doors,  and  if,  nevertheless,  hon.  Members 
generally  were  allowed  to  be  present,  re- 
ports of  the  evidence  would  be  published 
from  day  to  day  in  a  most  incorrect  manner. 
If  hon.  Members  were  excluded,  still  state- 
ments would  he  gathered  from  the  wit- 
nesses examined,  and  would  be  published 
in  an  equally  incorrect  style.  He  there- 
fere  said  that  if  there  was  to  he  a  Com- 
mittee at  all,  it  ought  to  be  a  puhlic  one. 
Let  every  question  and  answer  be  fully 
reported,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  the 
public  would  soon  see  that  the  object  de- 
sired would  never  be  attained  by  means  of 
the  Committee,  and  the  war,  to  be  pro- 
perly managed,  must  he  conducted  by  the 
Executive. 

•  Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House  to 
take  care  that  the  inquiry  should  enter  a 
safe  channel.  They  should  tell  the  Com- 
mittee not  only  what  they  were  to  inquire 
into,  but  what  they  were  not  to  inquire 
into.  They  should  ascertain  why  it  was 
that,  with  the  vast  means  at  their  disposal, 
and  the  vast  expense  that  had  heen  in- 
curred, they  had  been  unable  to  maintain 
the  array  that  was  sent  to  the  East.  That 
was  a  safe  inquiry,  limited  to  their  own 
establishments  and  departments,  and  to 
their  own  people  and  officers.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  even  to  make  a  run  upon 
individuals.  Nothing  would  be  more  un- 
just than  to  charge  upon  a  few  of  the  Mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  late  Government  the 
exclusive  blame  of  what  occurred  in  the 
Crimea.  The  question  of  the  policy  of  the 
war  would  be  one  for  future  consideration, 
but  the  immediate  object  of  any  inquiry  at 
the  present  moment  should  be  to  explain  the 
unaccountable  disasters,  arising  principally 
from  want  of  system.  It  would  be  an  act 
of  madness  on  their  part  if  they  did  not 
give  instructions  to  the  Committee,  and 


he  trusted  some  person  would     take 
the  matter  and  have  the  ConGiinittee 
reeted  to  make  a  simple  inquiry  on  so 
plain  and  intelligible  grounds.      The   r 
object  of  the  House  should  be  to  find  wh 
the  hitch  really  was,  in  order  to  reoonstri 
the  departments,  or  at  all  erenta,  pli 
them  in  a  more  efficient  state.      It   r 
quite  clear  that  if  they  attempted  to  ma 
the  Committee  secret,  they  would  oeeaai 
evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude,   and 
should  therefore  join  with  the  noble  Lc 
the  Member  for  Totness  (Lord  Sejmoi 
in  resisting  the  Motion. 

Mr.  BOWYER  said,  he  understo 
that  the  proposition  for  a  Secret  Comm 
tee  was  advocated  because  the  Gomnaitti 
would  thereby  he  enabled  to  erase  su< 
portions  of  the  evidence  as  in  their  opini< 
ought  not  to  be  published.  That,  at  fir 
sight,  might  appear  to  be  a  specious  argi 
ment ;  but  unless  the  public  were  to  hei 
not  only  the  truth,  but  the  whole  trutl 
they  would  not  be  satisfied.  If  any  pai 
of  the  evidence  were  omitted,  the  n 
mainder  would  be  worthless ;  for  the  pai 
omitted  might  modify  or  explain  the  pai 
placed  before  the  public.  He  believed  th 
difficulties  of  the  investigation  were  great! 
overrated.  The  proceedings  in  the  Crime 
had  been  fiilly  canvassed  in  the  newspaper 
and  in  that  House,  and  they  had  not  hean 
anything  of  blame  or  misconduct  attaches 
to  their  allies.  On  the  contrary,  every 
thing  that  had  become  known  showed  thai 
we  had  received  from  them  the  most  valu 
able  assistance,  and  that  their  services 
were  of  the  utmost  importance.  There 
was  no  danger  that  anything  could  possi* 
bly  be  said  in  the  investigations  before  the 
Committee  that  would  offend  the  sensibili^ 
ties  of  the  French.  If  the  Committee  were 
public  there  would  be  less  danger  of  any- 
thing indiscreet  being  said.  Men  would 
talk  nonsense  and  say  imprudent  things  in 
a  Secret  Committee,  which  they  would  not 
dare  to  utter  if  they  spoke  under  the  con- 
stant check  of  public  opinion,  and  of  the 
persons  who  were  in  their  presence.  The 
publicity  itself  would  be  the  best  security 
against  the  occurrence  of  anything  that 
was  urged  as  an  objection  against  the  pub- 
licity of  the  Committee.  It  was  said  that 
the  public  characters  of  the  generals  and 
other  persons  would  be  impeached,  and 
that  from  day  to  day  the  proceedings 
would  be  made  public,  and  that  charges 
against  them  would  appear  in  the  pablic 
press ;  but  if  he  (Mr.  Bowyer)  were  one 
of  those  persons,  he  would  much  rather 
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thai  those  aacrets,  wbaterer  they  might 
he,  fthoald  be  spoken  out  pablieljr,  than 
that  things  should  be  said  behind  his  back 
▼ithout  any  opportunity  being  afforded  to 
himself*  or  to  bis  friends,  to  meet  them. 
He  had  looked  to  th^  precedeots  on  the 
subject,  and  he  found  there  was  no  in- 
stance of  a  Secret  Committee  where 
charges  were  made,  or  to  be  made  against 
public  officers,  except  where  there  was  an 
mpeachment  intended. 

ka.  BOEBUCK :  Sir,  as  I  think  the 
proposal  I  made  was  one  of  an  extraordi- 
nary nature,  suad  the  powers  which  I  in- 
tended to  ask  the  House  to  permit  me  to 
employ  was  equally  extraordinary,  and  one 
whieh  ought  not  to  be  placed  lightly  in  any 
man*s  himds,  I  fancy  the  feeling  which  I 
find  prevMls  tbronghout  the  House  pre- 
cludes roe  from  going  to  a  division.  And 
as  this  measure  is,  as  I  have  said,  one  of 
an  extraordinary  nature,  it  ought  to  be 
justified  by  the  almost  unanimoua  opinion 
of  the  House ;  and  aa  I  find  the  opinion  is 
almoft  unanimously  the  other  way,  I  sup- 
pose I  moat  yield  and  proceed  with  the 
inquiry  in  the  manner  the  House  desires. 
I  trust,  however,  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  myself 
and  my  colleagues.  The  Gentlemen  com- 
poung  the  Committee,  I  think,  are  all 
seriously  bent  on  a  thorough  and  searching 
investigation.  Now,  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Surrey  (Mr.  Drummond)  says,  be 
looks  with  great  suspicion  on  the  words 
"thorough  and  searching  investigation;" 
but  I  think  the  words  explain  themselves. 
They  do  not  mean  a  wide  field  of  examina- 
tion, but  a  thorough  and  searching  investi- 
gation, confined  to  the  period  and  to  the 
circumstances  to  which  the  inquiry  refers. 
Now,  Sir,  as  I  found  that  a  portion  of  my 
colleagues  wished  a  thorough  investigation, 
and  as  they  believed  that  could  only  be 
obtained  through  the  means. of  a  Secret 
Committee,  I  (coinciding  in  thai  opinion) 
made  the  Motion  which  I  have  submitted 
to  the  House ;  and  it  is  a  rather  suspicious 
circumstance,  that  a  great  majority  of 
those  persons  who  spoke  against  secreoy, 
are  the  veiy  persons  who.Toted  against 
the  appointment  of  any  Committee  at  all. 
The  argnmenta  whieh  they  have  used  to- 
night are  arguments  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee,  and  those  who 
apposed  the  Committee  seem  to  consider 
the  withdrawal  of  the  present  Motion  a 
triumph  in  their  favour.  There  is  a  homely 
phrase,  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
sauce  for  the  gander,  and  the  moral  of  that 


appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
(Sir  J.  Graham).  What  is  good  for  him 
is  good  for  me.     I  do  not  say  who  is  the 

foose  and  who  is  the  gander — but,  in  July, 
844,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  to  face  a 
proposition  of  the  boo.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  (Mr.  T.  Buncombe),  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Post  Office,  in  regard  to  the  opening  of 
letters.  4)n  that  occasion  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  moTod  an  Amendment,  and 
what  was  the  nature  of  it?  Why,  that 
the  Select  Committee  should  be  secret. 
And  what  grounds  did  he  allege  for  that  ? 
He  said^- 

**  I  have  stated,  on  a  former  oooasion,  that  I  do 
not  think  a  revelation  to  the  liouse  of  all  the 
details  connected  with  the  exercise  of  this  power 
would  he  condnclve  to  the  public  good ;  and  I 
retain  that  opinion.  I  do  think  that  there  must 
be  an  inquiry,  not  before  a  Select  Comroittee,  but 
before  a  Secret  Committee,  the  Memben  to  be  no- 
minated by  the  House.  "^3  Baniord,  Ixxvi.  329.] 

And  there  is  another  passage  in  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  said  a  full  investigation 
could  not  be  made  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, but  that  a  Secret  Committee  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  thorough  investi- 
gation into  a  delicate  question  of  this  kind. 
Now,  this  is  exactly  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  Chairman.  They  felt  they  had  to  deal 
with  a  Tery  delicate  question,  and  that  if 
persons,  on  being  examined,  were  to  say 
the  evidence  they  were  about  to  give  would 
involve  the  public  safety,  they  would  be 
enabled  to  shelter  themselves  behind  that 
statement,  and  thereby  escape  inquiry. 
Now,  we  wanted  to  take  away  that  screen. 
It  is  because  you  wanted  a  strict  and 
searching  inquiry  that  we  wished  to  take 
away  from  them  the  means  of  evading  one. 
I  believe  that  difficulty  will  arise,  but  I  am 
not  of  that  cowardly  disposition  spoken  of 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury,  who 
thinks  we  shall  be  totally  incapable  of 
conducting  the  inquiry.  I  believe  the  in- 
quiry can  be  carried  on,  and  I  consider  it 
will  be  most  eifectually  carried  on  in  the. 
manner  we  have  suggested ;  but  still  I  be- 
lieve an  inquiry,  such  as  the  House  desiros, 
can  be  conducted,  even  in  an  open  Com- 
mittee. Now,  a  great  mistake  has  been 
made  with  regard  to  this  Secret  Committee. 
It  is  fancied  that  the  evidence  will  be  given 
in  darkness,  and  kept  in  darkness.  No 
Committee  could  report  to  the  House  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  House  being  ob- 
tained, and  that  consent  must  be  obtained 
by  a  Select  Committee^  as  well  aa  by  a 
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Secret  Committee.  Therefore,  ia  both 
cases  the  same  course  must  be  pursued. 
I  should»  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
in  both  cases  have  to  report  to  the  House, 
and  then  brinj^  up  the  evidence  entire  and 
complete.  This  inquiry,  I  believe,  has 
already  done  good,  and  I  think  the  Gentle- 
men who  opposed  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  will  be  the  first  to  assent  to 
tliat  proposition.  As  long  as  the  Com- 
mittee exists,  it  will  be  a  spur  ih  the  side 
of  the  Government,  and  will  incite  them  to 
those  reforms  which,  if  the  Committee  had 
not  been  appointed,  would  not  have  been 
proceeded  with.  Yielding,  therefore,  to 
the  opinion  of  the  House,  I  will,  with  their 
permission,  withdraw  my  proposition. 
Motion^  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

ARMY  ESTIMATES— SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply;  Mr. 
BouTERiE  in  the  Chair. 

(1.)  64,0001.,  General  Officers. 

SiE  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
wished  to  know  from  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Feel),  whether  there  were  any  Sup- 
plementary Estimates  for  the  Army  forth- 
coming, in  addition  to  those  now  produced, 
and  he  would  particularly  wish  to  bo  un- 
derstood as  referring  to  the  Land  Transport 
Service. 

Mb.  FREDERICK  PEEL  :  None 
others,  excepting  the  Commissariat. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  would 
take  that  occasion  to  ask  whether  the 
clothing  of  the  army  was  still  left  to  the 
colonels  of  regiments  ?  On  looking  into 
the  Estimates  for  1 853,  he  found  that  the 
clothing  of  the  marines  cost  the  country 
17^  per  cent  less  than  the  rest  of  the 
army,  although  the  clothing  of  the  ma- 
rines was  of  a  superior  quality. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  the 
colonels  had  superintended  the  clothing 
for  the  ensuing  year,  but  that  after  this 
year  the  Government  intended  to  take 
upon  itself  the  clothing  of  the  army. 

Mr.  PHINN  said,  he  wished  to  inquire 
whether  the  Govcrnmont  had  issued  any 
general  warrant  regulating  the  promotion 
of  general  officers ;  and,  if  so,  whether  it 
contained  a  provision  that  any  officer  who 
had  served  six  years  as  equerry  to  the 
Sovereign  should  be  entitled  to  the  rank 
of  a  general  officer  ? 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  that 

the  warrant  referred  to  had  been  in  the 

hands  of  hon.  Members  for  some  time. 

The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  how 

Mr,  Boebuck 


ever,  mistook  its  effect.  Any  lieatena 
colonel  having  served  six  years  as  equen 
was  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colons 

Vote  agreed  to  ;  as  was  also —  ■ 

(2)  55,0001,  FuU  Pay,  Reduced,  ar 
Retired  Officers. 

(3.)  318,000^.,  Half  Pay  and  Militai 
Allowances. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  wiahe 
to  call  the  attention  of.  the  Comnaittce  1 
the  list  of  officers  receiving  half-pay.  H 
found  there  were  in  it  108  cornets  an 
ensigns,  788  lieutenants,  754  captains 
and  178  majors.  No  officer  ought  to  b 
allowed  to  go  on  half-pay  with  a  low  rank 
if  he  wished  to  retire  from  the  service,  h 
should  be  compelled  to  sell  his  commission 
that  would  relievo  the  country  from  ] 
charge  of  from  200,000Z.  to  300,000Z. 

Mr.  p.  O'BRIEN  said,  he  believed  this 
was  not  an  improper  occasion  on  which  t< 
complain  of  a  practice  that  had  of  ]aU 
been  most  invidiously  exercised — ^namely, 
the  bringing  in  gentlemen  from  off  the 
half-pay  list  to  fill  up  the  regimental  va< 
cancies,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  who  had 
served  for  considerable  periods  in  the  army. 
He  himself  knew  of  cases  where  the  claims 
of  officers  who  had  fought  gallantly  on  the 
fields  of  the  Alma  and  Inkerman  had 
been  thus  overlooked  in  favour  of  those 
who  were  long  distant  from  those  scenes. 
He  believed  arrangements  of  that  kind 
were  most  ill-considered. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL,  in  reply  to 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lambeth  (Mr.  Williams),  said,  that  the 
half-pay  list  had  been  fully  looked  into  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  and  that  every  oflicer 
capable  of  doing  duty  had  been  called  on 
to  accept  of  service  in  the  East.  He 
believed  the  consequent  reductions  in  the 
list  amongst  the  subalterns  and  captains 
amounted  to  200. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  thought  the 
Horse  Guards  were  perfectly  right  in 
adopting  that  course.  But  the  fact  was, 
many  officers  had  been  placed  upon  the 
half-pay  list  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  regiments  for  them.  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  the  authorities  at 
the  Horse  Guards  had  acted  most  wisely  and 
cousidSrately,  under  the  circumstances. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  that  not  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  tbe  House 
last  night  on  the  discussion  relative  to  the 
sale  of  commissions,  he  would  wish  now  to 
observe,  that  if  officers  were  to  be  de* 
prived  of  the  power  of  selling  their  com- 
missions, the  country  would  be  saddled 
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viib  a  Terj  considerable  ezpenBe.  His 
objeelion  to  Hbe  proposal  of  ]as(  night  was, 
that  il  went  to  deprire  men  who  had  done 
good  serriee  to  the  State,  of  the  power  of 
retiring  from  the  army,  and  maintaining 
themselTes  and  their  families  at  no  expense 
to  the  conntrj.  The  fact  was,  the  moment 
a  non-commissioned  officer  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  he  immediately  began  to  con 
sader  how  he  could  raise  a  sum  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  his  faroily«  and  he  there- 
fore yefj  properly  decided  on  selling  his 
commission,  and  making  place  for  a  younger 
man.  Nor  did  the  country  suffer  because 
a  respectable  non-eommissionisd  officer  rea- 
lised a  sum  of  1,8002.  or  2,000/.,  as  it 
night  be ;  yet,  by  his  rote  of  last  night, 
the  bon.  Member  for  Lambeth  would  pre- 
vent such  a  man  from  rendering  his  family 
comfortable,  and  would  place  additional 
burdens  upon  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  ho  was  not 
so  unjust  as  to  suppose  that  any  man  who 
had  paid  for  his  commission  should  not 
have  hia  money  back  again. 

CAPTanr  STUABT  KNOX  said,  that 
the  bon.  Member  for  Lambeth  had  shown 
his  igiy»rance  of  the  service  by  the  observa- 
tions be  had  made.  If  tho  hon.  Member 
admitted  the  justice  of  an  officer  being 
allowed  to  sdi  bis  commission,  surely  be 
must  also  allow  persons  to  buy  commissions. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  un- 
doubtedly if  one  officer  sells,  another  must 
buy,  but  the  officer  who  sells  does  not,  in 
such  case,  come  upon  the  half- pay  list, 
and,  therefore,  does  not  burden  the  public. 

Mr.  OTWAY  said,  he  believed  nothing 
to  be  more  just  than  that,  when  an  officer 
had  become  incapacitated  by  wounds  or 
disease,  he  should  be  allowed  to  retire  on 
haif-pay.  If  the^ule  laid  down  with  re- 
gard to  retiring  upon  half-pay  were  ad- 
hered to,  he  did  not  think  that  any  one 
could  object  to  the  half-pay  list. 

Lord  LOVAINE  said,  he  must  congra- 
tulate the  army  upon  the  accession  of  so 
powerful  and  able  a  supporter  of  the  system 
uf  purchase  and  sale  as  tho  hon.  Member 
for  Laiobeth.  It  was  delightful  to  see, 
notwithstanding  what  had  occurred  on 
previous  occasions,  with  what  vigour  the 
hon.  Gentleman  now  supported  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  commissions,  and  it  would 
be  very  hard  if  Gentlemen  who  sat  upon 
the  sam^  side  of  the  House  with  him 
should  oppose  his  views. 

CoLOKBL  DUNNE  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  boo.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secre- 
tsry  for  the  War  Department,  if  commis* 
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sions  had  lately  been  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  if  so,  what  it  was  proposed  to 
do  with  the  money  so  received. 

Mb.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  augmentation  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  army,  a  number  of 
ensigncies  had  been  created,  and  a  certain 
portion  of  them  had  been  sold  by  the  Go- 
vernment with  the  intention  of  investing 
the  money,  he  believed,  in  Exchequer  bills, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  half-pay 
list. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  he  must  com- 
plain of  a  statement  made  on  a  previous 
occasion  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth. 
That  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to  a 
case  of  punishment  in  the  26th  Regiment, 
and  he  had  averred  that  the  younger  officers 
of  that  regiment,  being  on  oath,  had,  in 
order  not  to  displease  their  seniors,  agreed 
to  the  sentence,  which  was  afterwards  car- 
ried into  effect.  Now,  he  would  jbst  state 
what  were  the  facts  of  the  case.  Tho  man 
was  not  tried  by  regimental  court  martial 
at  all,  hut  by  district  court  martial,  so  that 
the  officers  of  the  26th  Regiment  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  sentence.  The  crime 
for  which  the  severest  punishments  were 
inflicted  in  the  army  was  theft  from  a  com- 
rade, and  this  man  had  been  not  only  guilty 
of  that  crime,  but  also  of  desertion.  There 
was  no  extra  severity  used  towards  the 
man.  When  he  was  in  the  Prussian  army, 
the  captain  of  a  company  there  was  cm- 
powered,  without  court  martial,  but  solely 
by  his  own  free  will,  to  inflict  fifty  lashes 
upon  a  soldier.  There  were  other  punish- 
ments practised  in  that  army  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  tliis  country.  What  he 
found  fault  with  was  this — the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Lambeth  was  in  the  habit  of  inflict- 
ing the  cruellest  attacks  upon  the  honour 
and  character  of  officers,  without  previously 
making  inquiries  as  to  the  truth  of  his  im- 
pressions. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  was  al- 
ways opposed  to  flogging  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. He  denied,  however,  having 
cast  any  imputations  upon  officers.  He 
had  only  read  a  statement  respecting  them 
out  of  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  BELLE W  said,  that  corporal  pun- 
ishment had  been  virtually  abolished  in  tho 
army,  except  for  certain  crimes  which  wore 
looked  upon  as  disgraceful,  and  he  could 
not  belieye  that  the  retention  of  this  pun- 
ishment, to  the  limited  extent  in  which  it 
was  at  present  made  use  of,  was  at  all 
Hkely  to  be  injurious  to  the  service  or  to 
society. 
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Colonel  GILPIN  said,  lie  wished  to 
inquire  of  the  hon.  Gentlemati  (Mr.  Peel) 
whether  the  Bjstem  of  selling  commissions 
on  the  part  of  the  Govemroent,  which,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  was  an  entirely  novel  sys- 
tem, was  to  be  continued  ? 

Mb.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  that 
the  sale  referred  to  took  place  before  he 
had  entered  upon  his  present  office,  but  it 
certainly  was  not  intended  to  continue  it, 
because  it  had  exclusive  connection  with 
the  recent  augmentation  in  the  army. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  hoped  it  was 
Hot  to  be  avowed  as  a  principle  in  our  army 
that  the  commissions  arising  from  an  in- 
crease of  the  army  were  to  be  sold.  On 
the  part  of  the  army,  he  thought  the  prac- 
tice a  most  objectionable  one,  and  if  it 
were  repeated  he  should  certainly  bring  the 
question  before  the  House. 

Mr.  HENLET  said,  he  wished  to  in- 
quire  in  whose  hands  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  these  commissions  were  to  be  placed, 
and  to  the  credit  of  what  account  they  were 
to  be  brought  ? 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  he  had 
previously  stated  that  the  sum  received 
had  been  invested  in  Exchequer  bills,  and, 
it  was  at  present  understood,  would  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  charge 
on  the  half-pav  list,  itrhich  otherwise  would 
be  considerably  swollen  when  the  number 
of  commissions  now  in  existence  were  re- 
duced upon  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Mb.  IIENLET  said,  his  question  had 
not  been  answered.  He  wished  to  know 
in  what  office  this  money  wds — whether  in 
that  of  the  Secretary  for  War,  or  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief? 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  he 
imagined  it  would  be  in  the  office  of  the 
General  Commanding  in  Chief.  Who  the 
parties  were  in  whose  name  the  money 
was  invested  he  could  not  state  without 
inquiry. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  was  also — 

(4.)  32,707I.»  Half-pay,  Disbanded  Fo- 
reign Corps. 

(5.)  124,454?.,  Pensions  to  Widows. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  make  to  this  Vote, 
but  he  could  not  understand  what  reason 
there  was  why  the  widow  and  orphans  of 
A  soldier  in  the  ranks  should  not  be  as 
much  the  object  of  consideration  to  the 
State,  to  which  he  had  given  his  services 
and  for  which  he  had  shed  his  blood,  as 
the  widow  and  orphans  of  an  officer.  If 
ihey  wished  to  promote  enlistment  into  the 
army,  they  were  bound  to  hold  out  every 


reasonable  inducement  for  that  purpi 
He  was  one  of  those  who  had  done  ev< 
thing  in  his  power  to  promote  the  6uc< 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  which  he  thou 
honourable  to  the  humane  and  bene  fie 
spirit  of  the  nation.  At  the  same  tti 
he  thought  the  necessity  of  soch  a  fi 
was  a  circumstance  discreditable  to 
institutions  and  military  systom.  Supp 
we  received  in  a  few  days  news  of  3,( 
men  more  being  killed  and  wonnded,  w! 
was  to  become  of  their  widows  and  orphi 
under  the  present  system  ? 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  he  quite  agr< 
with  the  observations  of  the  bon.  Mem! 
for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  Magnire),  being  una 
to  see  the  justice  of  providing  for  i 
widows  and  orphans  of  one  class  in  i 
army  and  not  for  those  of  another, 
was  both  mean  and  impolitic  in  a  gu 
nation  like  this,  to  send  round  a  beggi 
box,  calling  on  the  public  to  do  that  whi 
he  maintained  the  State  was  bound  to  c 
They  ought  to  hav^  a  statement  made  I 
some  Member  of  the  Government  as 
what  was  intended  to  be  done  with  tl 
sum  collected  from  the  public  bounty.  Tl 
disposition  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  at  tl 
end  of  the  last  war  had  been  very  u 
satisfactory,  a  surplus  of  something  111 
80,000^  having  remained,  which,  he  b 
lieved,  eventually  found  its  way  to  tl 
National  Debt  Office.  He  could  not  resi 
bearing  testimony  on  this  occasion  to  tl 
kindly  sympathies  and  indefatigable  zci 
of  Major  Powys,  who  had  provided  f< 
hundreds  of  women  and  children,  who,  bi 
for  his  exertions  and  the  liberality  of  th 
gentlemen  associated  with  him,  would  no 
be  starving  in  our  streets,  or  pining  the! 
existence  out  in  workh^ses.  He  trusto 
Government  would  manage  the  fund  in  th 
most  careful  manner. 

Mr.  SHAFTO  ADAIR  said,  that  as 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  o 
the  Patriotic  Fund,  he  fully  concurred  ii 
the  testimony  paid  by  the  bon.  and  gallan 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  to  the  succesi 
which  had  attended  Major  Powjs's  excr 
tions.  With  regard  to  what  had  beet 
done  by  the  Royal  Commission,  he  coulc 
state  that  the  Committee  had,  after  mucl; 
consideration,  prepared  a  scale  of  reliei 
for  the  warrant  officers  and  sailors  of  the 
navy,  and  for  the  privates  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  army  and  the 
Marines,  which  would  come  into  operation 
from  the  previous  day— March  1.  The 
Committee  had  been  most  anxious  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  donors^  and  with  this 
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Tiew  hftd  tiMM^t  it  their  dntf ,  in  the  fint 
intoDce,  to  proride  for  the  widows  and 
orphuit  of  the  eUsses  be  had  mentioned. 
There  would,  howMTer,  be  donbtlees  uanj 
eaeee  of  urgent  neeessitj  arising  amongst 
the  widovs  ftod  orphans  of  commissioned 
ofieen,  wbieh,  if  the  terms  of  the  warrant 
permitted,  the  Committee  wonld  gladly  re- 
liere;  and  he  thought  if  it  were  gencvallj 
known  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  were 
prohihited  by  the  terms  of  the  warrant 
mm  so  appropriating  any  portion  of  the 
money,  the  pnblie  would  contribnte  to  a 
speeial  fond,  to  be  deroted  to  that  pm** 
pose.     He  was  glad  to  see  that  so  much 
sympathy  existed  in  the  objects  of  the 
fund,  not  merely  in  this  country,  hot  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  almost.     That  morning 
the  noble  chairman  of  the  Commission  had 
reported  a  large  contribution  from  a  num- 
ber nif  Chinese  gentlemen  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  Singapore  trade,  and  a  con- 
si£rable   contribution    from  Mahomedan 
lamilies  in  the  East  Indies.     He  coold 
auore  the  Committee  that  in  the  distri- 
botion  of  the   money,   the  utmost  pains 
would  he  taken  to  carry  out   the  inten- 
tions of  the  contributors,  and  that  none 
bat  fitting  objeeU  would  be  relieved,  re- 
gard being  always  had  to  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  applicants. 

LoiD  ALFRED  PAGET  snid,  he  was 
desirous  of  knowing  whether  there  was 
any  intentfon  that  the  widows  and  children 
of  officers  who  died  in  the  service  should 
receire  either  the  Tslue  of  the  commissions 
of  those  ofBeers  or  any  compensation  in 
lien  ef  such  Tslue  ?  It  was  said  that  there 
was  not  a  colonel  at  Inkerman  or  Bnla- 
klara  who  had  not  from  8,000{.  to  12,0002. 
hong  round  his  neck.  The  meaning  of 
this  was,  that  if  officers  of  that  rank  were 
killed  in  action  those  amounts  would  be 
sacrificed.  The  fact  was,  that  an  officer 
who  gaye  the  full  price  for  his  commission 
did  not  get  more  for  his  money  than  if  he 
had  inreeted  it  in  London  and  North- 
western B*iliray  shares.  He  had  a  rela- 
tive in  the  Ooards  in  the  Crimea,  who  was 
a  widower  with  four  children,  who  was 
wesent  at  Alma  and  Inkerman,  and  if  he 
lost  the  Talue  of  his  commission  he  would 
kse  nearly  all  that  he  had  in  the  world.  A 
brother  of  hie  was  in  command  of  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  in  the  charge  at  Balaklava; 
had  he  been  killed  in  that  action  his  widow 
would  only  haTC  had  a  yery  trifling  sum 
left  for  her  snbaistence.  He  thought  it 
eoold  ool  be  known  that  cases  of  this  kind 
cneted,  or  tome  ooavpensation  would  be 


given  to  the  fimiilies  of  officers  who  died 
on  service  for  the  value  of  their  commis- 


sions. 


Mb.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  be  was 
most  unwilling  to  say  anything  which  might 
seem  ^disparaging  with  respect  to  the  claim 
of  the  private  soldiers  of  our  army  to  the 
gratitude  of  their  country,  but  he  must 
remind  the  Committee  that  dnriAg  a  time 
of  war  the  compassionate  feelings  of  the 
country  were  very  deeply  excited  by  the 
sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  o«r  soldiers  and 
officers,   and  that  the  Goyemment  were 
called  upon  to  be  liberal,  and  eyen  profose, 
in  affording  assistance  to  them  and  to  their 
families.    But  if  the  Oovemment  yielded 
to  thb  pressure,  the  consequence  was,  that 
at  the  termination  of  the  war  they  were 
charged  with  being  extrayagant  and  for- 
getful of  the  economical  interests  of  the 
country.     It  had  been  said  that  in  this 
Vote  there  was  a  great  anomaly,  as  it  did 
not  recognise  the  claims  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  priyate  soldiers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers,  but  that  it  recognised 
only  the  claims  of  widows  and  children  of 
oflkers.     Now,  it  should  be  recollected 
that  no  proyision  was  made  for  the  orphan 
children  of  officers,  but  that  a  )iberal  pro- 
yision was  made  for  the  children  of  soldiers. 
The  House  had  recently  granted  the  snm 
of  23,3672.  for  the  education  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  children  of  soldiers,  and  no 
less  a  number  than  between  800  or  900 
boys  were  provided  for.     Hon.  Members 
should  remember  that  the  subject  was  not 
so  one-sided  as  they  seemed  to  think.  The 
pritieiple  of  this  Vote  was,  howeyer,  that 
of    affording    some  compensation  to  the 
widows  of  officers  who  died  in  the  seryice 
for  the  yalue  of  the  commissions  of  such 
officers.     If  an  officer  sold  out  of  the  array 
he  realised  the  value  of  his  commission, 
and  this  Vote  had  been  adopted  in  order 
that,  when  officers  died  in  the  service, 
their  widows  might  receive  some  compen^ 
sation  in  lieu  of  the  yalue  of  their  hus- 
bands' commissions. 

Mb.  MACARTNEY  said,  he  must  re- 
mind  the  Committee  that  he  had  made  a 
calculation  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
wives  and  families  of  officers  who  had  died 
since  May  last,  and  he  found  that  no  less 
than  365,0002.  had  been  lost  to  them  by 
the  war.  It  was  therefore  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  bring  forward  a  liberal  scale 
of  compensation  for  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  officers.  At  present  their  means 
of  living  were  severely  scrutinised,  with  a 
view  of  cutting  down  the  miserable  pittance 
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which  they  were  entitled  to  receiTe.  Ho 
hoped  the  Parliament  of  England  would 
provide  some  compensation  for  the  losses 
which  were  sustained  in  the  country's 
service. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  could  not 
help  feeling,  as  he  was  sure  every  man 
felt,  that  a  very  great  hardship  was  in- 
flicted upon  the  widows  and  children  of 
officers  ^ho  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the 
Bervice  ot  their  country.  If  an  officer  dis- 
graced himself,  then  his  commission  and 
the  value  of  it  ought  to  he  forfeited ;  hut 
when  he  fell  in  hattle,  then  provision  should 
he  made  hy  the  country  for  his  widow  and 
children.  He,  for  one,  would  deprecate 
most  sincerely  the  view  taken  that  the 
widows  and  children  of  officers  were  enti- 
tled to  participate  in  the  Patriotic  Fund, 
as  that  fund  was  not  subscribed  for  them, 
but  for  widows  and  children  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  of  the 
army.  The  country  would  expect  that 
the  fund  should  be  strictly  limited  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  collected.  But 
he  felt  that  it  was  a  case  of  desperate  hard- 
ship upon  the  widows  and  children  of  offi- 
cers lulled  in  battle,  that  at  the  moment 
when  ihey  were  deprived  of  husbands  and 
fathers  they  should  be  also  depriyed  of  the 
means  of  living.  He  thought  that  Parlia- 
ment was  bound  to  consider  this  hardship, 
and  provide  a  remedy. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  with  regard  to 
expending  the  Patriotic  Fund  in  the  way 
stated  by  the  bon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Newdegate),  he  might  men- 
tion that  Mr.  Cunard  gave  500L  upon  the 
express  condition  that  the  widows  of  offi- 
cers were  to  receive  part.  He  felt  that  if 
e.ny  class  ought  to  be  benefited  by  the  fund 
it  was  the  widows  and  orphand  of  officers. 
He  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  press 
upon  the  Commissioners  the  necessity  of 
giving  some  provision  to  the  widows  of 
officers. 

Mr.  OTWAY  said,  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  case 
of  the  late  Colonel  Moore,  who  had  met 
his  death  in  a  transport  vessel  en  route  to 
the  Crimea.  That  gallant  officer,  who  re- 
fused to  leave  the  burning  ship  while  one 
of  his  men  remained  on  board,  had  paid 
14,0Q0I.  for  his  various  steps ;  and  yet  the 
pension  which  his  widow  received  was  only 
90^.  a  year.  He  would  like  to  see  the  pur- 
chase-money of  officers'  commissions  re- 
turned to  their  families,  in  case  of  their 
death  in  the  service. 
Mb.  BELLEW  said,  he  was  willing  to 
Mr,  Macartney 


provide  for  the  widows  of  soldiers  who 
been  killed  in  the  service.  At  the  i 
time  he  should  like  to  see  some  mec 
for  providing  for  the  families  of  sol 
who  died  either  in  battle,  or  from  dis< 
in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Mb.  FREDERICK  PEEL   said, 
such  a  measure  would  be  a  very  fii 
subject  for  consideration. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  could  i 
tion  tbo  case  of  jlu  officer  not  acti 
killed  in  action,  but  who  died  tw< 
three  days  after  receiving  a  wound  in 
trenches.  Would  not  his  widow  and 
phans  have  a  fair  claim  to  rank  with  tl 
whose  husbands  and  parents  had  die 
action  ? 

Mb.  FREDERICK  FEEL   said, 
the  terms  of  the  warrant  would  be  relo 
to  meet  such  cases. 

Captain  ARCHDALL  said,  having  s 
ed  under  the  late  gallant  Colonel  Mo 
he  wished  to  state  that,  although  hia  wii 
would  only  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  ! 
by  the  regulations  of  the  service,  yet,  < 
sidering  his  distinguished  bravery  and 
mode  of  his  death,  the  Government 
raised  the  pension  to  2002.,  and  the  Qu 
had  added  another  100/.  to  that  sum. 
Viscount  PALMERSTON  said, 
must  request  the  Committee  to  consi 
what  had  been  suggested  by  his  h 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  War. 
the  present  moment,  when  operations  w 
going  on,  and  when  the  generous  feelii 
of  the  public  were  excited  by  the  galli 
deeds  of  our  officers  and  soldiers,  the  i 
tional  impulse  was  to  deal  liberally  i 
generously  in  all  those  matters  that  c< 
ccrned  the  families  of  the  officers  and  e 
diers  of  the  army.  Pensions  for  woun 
for  widows,  and  provisions  for  orpliai 
were  liberally  made.  But  on  the  reti 
of  peace.  Committees  were  appointed 
inquire  into  the  amount  of  the  Army  I 
timates,  and  Reports  were  made  as  to  t 
great  and  heavy  amount  of  the  char^ 
Grovemment  was  then  urged  to  pare  doi 
and  diminish  the  provisions  made  in  t 
moment  of  liberality,  and  the  allowanc 
made  were  taken  away  on  the  plea  of  \ 
economical  prudence.  The  House  of  Coi 
mens  ought,  therefore,  to  preserve  t] 
greatest  caution  not  to  embark  in  gran 
which  might  be  irksome  to  the  count] 
afterwards  (o  maintain,  and  which  th< 
could  not,  in  good  faith  or  without  causic 
serious  disappointment,  take  sway  or  d 
minish.  That  applied  especially  to  tl 
proposition  made  for  pensions  to  the  wido\i 
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of  MJdien.  What  had  jiut  happened  vas 
an  inetanee  how  these  grants  iroald  in- 
crease. The  first  suggestion  was  to  pen- 
ikm  sQttably  the  widows  of  soldiers  killed 
is  aetion.  Then  another  Motion  proposed 
that  pensions  ought  to  bo  given  to  the 
widows  of  all  soldiers  who  died  of  disease 
ID  the  serrice  of  their  eoontry,  whether  in 
time  of  war  or  of  peace.  He  hoped  these 
msttera  would  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Government,  because  the  Committee 
night  feel  snre  that  the  Government  shared 
in  those  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  ser- 
vices of  officers  and  men  which  the  country 
entertained.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  it  was  neither  wise  nor  prudent — that 
it  really  was  not  conferring  a  benefit  on  any 
dass — ^to  grant  one  day  what  on  a  future 
daj  they  would  tako  away.  In  the  last 
war  there  were  a  great  many  grants  given, 
and  af^rwards  narrowed  and  cut  down  by 
soeoessive  Commitlees  and  votes  of  that 
House.  Of  course  that  created  great  dis- 
appointment to  the  class  to  which  it  was 
applied.  The  grants  to  the  upper  classes 
night  be  so  diminished^  but  if  grants  were 
made  to  the  widows  of  soldiers,  and  not 
permanently  maintained,  great  injury  would 
be  done  to  the  service,  and  great  disap- 
pointment would  be  created  among  those 
daases  from  which  the  army  was  re- 
cruited. 

Ma.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  trusted 
that,  if  an  officer  did  Uiat  which  caused  him 
to  lose  his  eommission,  he  deserved  to  lose 
his  position  In  society  also.  He  was  very 
happy  when  he  saw  an  instance  of  a  man 
ezpded  from  a  regiment  when  he  had 
dose  that  which  deserved  such  expulsion. 
Such  a  course  exalted  them  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whom  they  commanded. 

YiscoiTXT  EBRINGTON  said,  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that  these  commissions  were 
given  sometimes  as  a  mere  matter  of  pa* 
tnmage,  while  a  fund  might  be  created 
irom  such  commissions  wherewith  to  relieve 
the  widows. 

Ma.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  regretted  to 
find  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
GovemmeDt  had  not  fairly  treated  this 
■latter.  The  noble  Lord  was  afraid  that 
if  that  Hoase  granted  provision  for  the 
wife  and  child  of  the  soldier,  it  would  be 
cut  down  hj  the  economists  in  that  House. 
Kowy  he  (Mr.  Maguire)  denied  that  any 
eeousmiat  would  cot  down  that  which 
should  be  fairly  given.  The  Under  Secre- 
tary of  War  had  remarked  that  the  State 
did  make  a  proviaion.     Now,  as  far  as  he 


could  see,  it  was  more  a  matter  of  sale  and 
bargain  than  anything  else.  It  was  a  sub- 
ject of  the  greatest  importance,  forced  as 
it  now  was  upon  the  mind  of  the  country, 
and  deserved  to  be  brought  prominently 
before  the  House ;  and  if  no  other  Member 
brought  it  forward,  he  should  do  so  him- 
self on  some  occasion  before  the  dose  of 
the  Session. 

Vote  agreed  to ;  as  was  also — 

(6.)  81,0002.,  Compassionate  List. 

(7.)  31,7871.,  In-Pensioners  of  Chelsea 
and  Rilmainham  Hospitals. 

Colonel  GREYILLE  said,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for 
the  War  Department  had  stated  that  even- 
ing, in  answer  to  a  question  which  he  had 
put  to  him,  that  tho  rate  of  pay,  in  the 
case  of  the  clergymen  of  tho  Church  of 
England  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplains 
in  the  Crimea,  was  somewhat  in  proportion 
to  the  scale  of  living  to  which  the  clergy- 
men of  the  two  Churches  were  accustomed. 
Now,  he  wished  to  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman 
what  his  idea  was  of  the  scale  of  living  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  to  Kilmain- 
ham  Hospital,  for  whom  last  year  a  salary 
of  50/.  had  been  provided,  but  for  whom 
no  allowance  was  set  down  in  the  Esti- 
mates this  year? 

Mb.  VANCE  said,  he  wished  to  know 
how  it  was  that,  while  there  was  accom- 
modation for  300  persons  in  Kilmainham 
Hospital,  provision  was  made  for  only  144 
persons? 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  he  was 
not  aware  why  there  had  been  an  omission 
in  the  Estimates  this  year  with  reference 
to  the  salary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chap- 
lain at  Kilmainham.  If  that  clergyman 
continued  to  discharge  the  same  duties  as 
last  year,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  receive  the  same  amount  of  salary. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  that  the  duties 
of  the  Protestant  clergyman  at  Kilmain- 
ham were  of  a  much  more  onerous  discrip- 
tion  than  those  of  the  Roman  CathoUo 
chaplain. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that 
while  the  Protestant  clergyman  at  Kil- 
mainham had  no  other  source  of  income 
than  that  which  he  derived  from  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  connected  with  his 
office  there,  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain 
had,  besides  his  salary,  certain  parochial 
dues. 

Mr.  BELLEW  said,  that  the  volunUry 
contributions  of  parishioners  depended  very 
much  on  the  amount  of  attention  from  the 
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elergyttaa,  and  the  Roman  Cathoiie  chap- 
lain of  Kilmainham  had  rerj  Hitle  time  to 
give  to  external  dnties. 

Mr.  I.  BUTT  said,  he  wished  to  know 
if  the  rumour  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Qorerament  to  reduce  the  eatabUshment 
at  Kilmainham  was  correct  ?  The  warrant 
of  1845  ordered  that  there  should  he  four 
resident  captains,  and  700  in-door  pen- 
sioners,  in  that  institution.  The  noble 
Lord  the  present  Secretary  of  War  had, 
howerer,  undertaken,  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, to  make  a  reduction  in  that 
number  some  years  ago.  That  order  of 
the  noble  Lord  had,  howeyer,  been  re- 
Bcinded  by  a  Resolution  of  that  House 

rn  a  Motion  which  he  about  two  years 
»e  had  had  the  honour  to  propose.  But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late  Secre- 
tary at  War  had  not  acted  in  accordance 
with  that  Resolution,  and  the  number  of 
inmates  in  the  hopital  at  Kilmainham  had 
continued  at  the  number  to  which  it  had 
been  reduced  by  the  order  of  Lord  Pan- 
mure.  He  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
nan  might  be  considered  to  have  com- 
mitted petty  larceny  in  that  respect,  the 
tn-iginal  order  having  been  little  short  of 
downright  robbery.  He  wished,  therefore, 
to  learn  what  were  the  intentions  of  the 
Govemmtet  upon  the  subject. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  the  present 
was  a  ^me  at  which,  instead  of  reducing 
the  establishment  at  Kilmainham,  increased 
accommodation  should  be  provided.  It 
was  perfectly  clear  that  there  would  be, 
during  the  war,  a  great  number  of  wounded 
soldiers  for  whom  such  accommodation 
would  be  found  necessary. 

Ma.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  Government  to 
make  any  reduction  in  the  establishment 
at  Kilmainham  at  present. 

CoLOKEL  GREVILLE  said,  that  to  give 
the  Catholic  chaplain  at  Kilmainham  only 
<me-Ath  of  the  salary  which  was  received 
by  the  Protestant  clergyman,  was  not 
placing  them  in  the  same  favourable  po- 
sition as  that  in  which  they  stood  in  the 
Crimea,  where  their  salary  was  one-half. 

Mb.  VANCE  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask, 
what  was  die  meaning  of  the  sum  of  501. 
on  a  former  Vote  if  it  was  not  for  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  chaplain  ? 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL :  That  was 
for  the  widow  of  the  Protestant  cha|^ain. 

Vote  offreed  to;  as  were  also  the  two 
remaining  Votes*— 

(8.)  1,188,5892.,  Out-Fentions. 


(9.)  38,7001.,  Superaonuatim  aU< 
ances. 

House  resumed. 

MEMBERS'  QUALIFICATION. 

Mb.  MURROUGH  said,  he  would  n 
beg  to  ask  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill 
abolish  the  Prop^ly  Qualification  of  Me 
hers  of  Parliament.  He  hoped  that 
Uiat  late  hour  (ten  minutes  past  twe! 
o'clock)  the  House  would  eKtend  to  h 
the  courtesy  of  permitting  his  Bill  to 
introduced  without  his  making  any  sta 
ment  in  its  support  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  seconded  t 
Motion. 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  said,  he  trust 
that  no  such  courtesy  as  the  hon.  Gent 
man  had  asked  for  would  be  granted 
him.  This  was  a  very  serious  questic 
and  he  thought  that  it  ought  not  to 
considered  in  the  absence  of  the  major! 
oi  tlie  leading  Members  of  the  Gover 
ment.  If  it  were  advisable  to  introdu 
such  a  Bill,  it  oueht  to  be  proposed  by  tl 
Government,  and  not  by  an  individu 
Member. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  should  su 
port  the  measure.  He  thought  there  wi 
no  justice  in  having  a  qualification  for  Ir 
land  and  none  for  Scotland.  He  objects 
to  a  property  qualification  altogether,  ai 
believed  that  by  reason  oi  it  many  go( 
men  were  excluded  from  that  House. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  thought  tin 
the  Bill  was  part  of  the  larger  question  < 
reform,  and  had  better  be  deferred  un4 
the  great  measure  which  the  Govemmei 
had  yx>mised  to  introduce  after  the  cm 
elusion  of  the  war.  The  question  had  a 
often  fallen  to  the  ground  when  left  i 
stand  by  itself,  that  it  would  be  a  charit 
to  refuse  leave  to  introduce  the  hon.  Men 
ber's  Bill. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  strongi 
opposed  the  Motion.  He  could  not  se< 
and  never  had  been  able  to  see,  what  goo 
reform  had  done  ihe  country.  Talk  o 
genius  being  excluded  from  the  House  b 
the  property  qualification — give  him  pro 
perty^— give  him  men  who,  having  properti 
of  their  own  to  take  care  of,  would  talci 
care  of  other  people's  as  well.  He  onlj 
wished  the  property  qualification  were  tei 
tiroes  greater,  and  then  the  House  wouh 
be  more  respectable  than  it  was.  At  pre 
sent,  we  are  a  company  without  a  shin 
among  us.  For  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  body  he  entertained  a  high  respect, 
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bet  tkerv  w«p»  these  among  them  whom  '  not  work  eqnallj  well  in  other  parts  of  the 


he  ooold  obIj  look  upon  as  belonging  to 
the  tagrag  and  bobtail  of  soeietj.     They 
were  a  sort  of  mixed  eompanj,  and,  if 
seek  a  measore  aa  that  which  was  now 
proposed  were  adopted,  the  people  of  £ng- 
kiid  wookl  langb  at  them  and  saj  thej 
were  on^  fit  to  be  a  set  of  searengers. 
He  had  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Cemmeoa  for  twentj*«ix  years,  and  was 
forrj  to  say  that  be  found  it  going  down, 
tai  Slaking  lower  in  lespeotabiliiy  every 
SessioB.     Keep  np  the  respectability  of 
die  Hoete  of  Commons  by  property  men, 
sad  the  people  at  large  would  be  more  satis- 
fied tbai  their  true  interests  were  protected, 
YncouBT  PALMERSTON  said,  he  oer- 
taialy  eoald  not  undertake  to  oppose  the 
mcssare  on  the  gronnda  which  had  been 
nryed  by  the  boa.  and  gallant  Colonel. 
The  hoB.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Mnrroogh)  had 
rs^eeeted  to  introduce  his  Bill  without  pre- 
hemg  k  by  any  statement ;  now  such  a 
eearse  was  only  aik>wed  as  a  matter  of 
ceorteey,  when  any  hon.  Member  brought 
forward  a  Bill,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  unknown  to  the  House.     This  was 
not  a  caae  of  that  sort,  beeause  ererybody 
knew  the  natare  of  the  measure  which  the 
boa.  Member  proposed.    For  his  own  part, 
he  diffrred  iiim  the  hon.  Oeotleman,  for, 
altheogh  ia  Scotland  no  qualification  for 
Members  was  required,  that  arose  out  of 
the  Aei  of  Uaien,  and  was  an  exception 
to  the  nde  applicable  to  England  and  Ire- 
Uod.     He  did  not  think  Uiere  was  any 
legie  in  aa  attempt  to  make  the  rule  bend 
to  the  exception;  but  this  was  not  the 
BMnseni  to  enter  bto  any  detailed  reasons 
wkj  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  not  such 
n  maaaope  as  it  was  desirable  should  be 
adopted.     He  would  take  the  broad  prii^- 
eiple»  thai  if  any  changes  were  to  be  pro- 
posed in  ihB  representative  system  of  the 
eonntrf  •  there  wsa  an  understanding  that 
thoae  ehnages  aheold  not  be  proposed  now, 
bat  shenM  be  postponed  to  another  period. 
On  that  gvoand,  therefore,  he  should  ob- 
ject te  Ifae  introdastien  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  C&AUFUfiD  said,  he  did  not 
think  tbere  was  mosh  force  in  the  argu- 
ment mi  ibe  noble  Lord,  that,  becaose  the 
pissCiee  vhieh  irfitained  in  Scotland  was 
aa  eseeptioD  to  the  rule  that  was  esta- 
UiAed  in  Beglaad  and  Ireland,  therefore 
il  mig^t  mot  to  be  introduced  into  those 
eomitriea.  The  qnestion  was,  whether  the 
ssn-qnalific*taoB  principle  worked  well  in 
SeotJwd.  Heeentended  that  it  did;  and 
if  se«  tlien  was  no  reason  why  it  should 


United  Kingdom.  After  the  decision  of 
the  Barnstaple  Election  Comrnittee,  it  was 
impossible  to  stand  by  the  principle  of  a 
property  qnalification. 

Ma.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  argument  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  that,  because  the  non« 
qualification  principle  worked  well  in  ScoU 
land,  therefore  it  ought  to  be  sdopted  in 
England  and  Ireland.  The  civil  law  no 
doubt  also  worked  well  in  Scotland,  but 
was  that  a  reason  why  it  should  be  intre- 
duced  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  MURROUOH,  in  reply,  said  that 
the  obstructive  power  of  the  House  was 
very  great  in  regard  to  such  measures  as 
this ;  but  his  only  chance  for  this  Bill  was 
to  press  it  to  a  division  now.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Antrim  (Mr.  Macartney)  had 
said  that  if  they  wanted  a  comprehensive 
system  <^  reform  they  must  look  to  the 
Oovemment  of  which  the  noble  Lord  was 
the  head ;  but  he  would  ask  any  one  who 
had  heard  that  night  the  speech  of  that 
noble  Lord,  the  soi'disant  leader  of  a 
Liberal  party,  whether  he  could  be  so  de- 
luded as  to  expect  large  measures  of  Par- 
liamentary reform  from  him.  And  how 
could  the  noble  Lord  have  spoken  tbos^ 
remembering  that  within  his  own  Parlia- 
mentary experience  Mr.  Prinsep,  the  East 
India  director,  with  far  larger  property 
than  most  of  the  Members  of  that  House, 
and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  at  another  period, 
were  nnseated  on  tedinicalities,  and  that 
there  was  a  petition  to  Parliament,  of  the 
most  vexatious  description,  against  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  for  Ireland,  who  was  a 
member  of  his  own  Oovemment?  That 
hon.  and  learned  Oentleman,  at  least,  ought 
to  step  forward  and  assist  in  carrying  tliis 
measure.  He  knew  .that  Cabinets  were 
often  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  question 
of  Parliamentary  reform ;  and  some  liberal 
members  of  the  Oovemment  ought  to  sup^ 
port  an  independent  ^ember  in  a  Motion 
of  this  description.  The  Bill  which  he 
now  proposed  only  followed  that  which  was 
introduced  formerly  by  an  hon.  Oentleman 
lately  the  Member  for  Devonport,  and  he 
did  not  ask  the  House  to  bind  itself  to  the 
principle,  but  to  allow  the  Bill  to  be  brought 
in,  and  its  details  to  be  discussed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
Leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  abolish 
the  Property  Qualification  of  Members  of 
Parliament." 

The  House  divided  :^Ajw  27  ;  Noes 
28 :  Majority  L 
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SECRETAEIES    OF   STATE    AND  UNDEE 

SECRETARIES   OF  STATE  (HOUSE   OF 

COMMONS)  BILL. 

VISC0U5T  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
would  now  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  enable  a  third  Secretary  and  third 
Under  Secretary  of  State  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  By  an  Act  of  6  Anne, 
and  15  Geo.  II.,  no  more  than  two  Secre- 
taries of  State  could  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  by  22  Geo.  III.  it  was 
doubtful  whether  a  third  Under  Secretary 
ceuld  sit  in  the  Commons.  There  being 
now  four  Secretaries  of  State,  it  might  be 
conducive  to  the  public  service  if  more 
than  two  Secretaries  and  two  Under  Secre- 
taries of  State  could  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Leave  given.  Bill  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Viscount  Palmebstok  and  Sir  Gzoboe 
Gret. 

Bill  read  1<». 

The  House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock 
till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS. 
Monday t  March  5,  1855. 

MxiruTKB.]    RoTAL  AssivT. — Consolidated  Fund 
(£8,300,000);  Consolidated  Fand(£20,000,000). 

EDUCATION  IN  INDIA. 
Lord  MONTE  AGLB  said,  that  in  rising 
to  move  for  the  papers  of  which  be  had 
given  notice,  he  was  anxious  to  state  the 
grounds  which  led  him  to  bring  these 
papers  under  the  notice  of  the  House.  In 
all  cases  in  which  important  changes  had 
been  effected  in  our  laws  or  system  of 
government,  it  behoved  us  to  pause  and  to 
review  carefully  the  working  of  our  new 
measures  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of 
their  success.  This,  though  very  gene- 
rally true,  is  peculiarly  so  in  a  case  like 
the  present.  He  would  remind  their  Lord- 
ships that  Parliament  had  recently  passed 
an  Act  which  entirely  remodelled  the  Go- 
vernment of  India.  It  was  into  the  opera- 
tion of  that  Act  in  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant parts,  that  he  proposed  to  inquire ;  for 
the  consequences  of  British  legislation  on 
Indian  interests  demanded  the  especial 
and  constant  care  and  superintendence 
of  Parliament ;  for  their  Lordships  would 
Und,  on  looking  back  to  the  way  in  which 
former  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  In- 
dia had  been  carried  into  effect,  that 
many  enactments,  on  which  great  reliance 
had    been   placed,   and   from  which  re- 


forms of  the  most  important  characi 
had  been  expected,  in  practice  had  be 
totally  set  aside  by  those  who  were  char 
ed  with  their  administration ;  and  this  i 
have  seen  done  almost  as  soon  as  the 
laws  were  passed.  At  other  times  i 
have  seen  them  carried  out  in  a  mann 
which  defeated  the  intentions  of  those  w 
had  framed  them.  He  could  cite  mai 
instances  in  illustration  of  this  propositic 
For  instance,  the  Act  of  1813,  renewit 
the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Compan 
contained  many  enactments  of  great  ii 
portance,  some  of  which  were  practiesi 
set  aside  as  soon  as  passed.  The  pro 
sion  contained  in  that  Act,  which  direct 
that  an  annual  sum  should  be  set  asi 
and  applied  for  the  purpose  of  educati 
in  India,  had  been  either  forgotten 
neglected  by  the  East  India  Compar 
until,  after  many  years,  the  fact  transpir 
during  the  proceedings  of  a  Commissi 
appointed  to  consider  the  question 
education;  and  it  was  not  till  then  t1i 
the  default  on  the  part  of  the  East  1 
dia  Company  was  even  attempted  to 
corrected.  Even  then,  it  was  done  mc 
reluctantly,  and  inadequately  correctc 
In  the  same  way,  under  the  Charter  A 
of  1833,  that  important  clause,  the  87t 
passed  distinctly  with  the  view  of  openii 
the  appointment  to  offices  in  India,  wit 
out  distinction  of  caste,  colour,  or  birt 
to  all  subjects  of  the  Crown,  had  been  i 
pealed  in  practice.  Another  most  imp( 
tant  clause  of  the  same  Charter  Act  hi 
also  been  set  aside  in  like  manner,  i 
especial  mode  was  prescribed  for  adm 
ting  persons  into  the  civil  service  of  t' 
Company,  and  providing  for  their  educ 
tion  at  Haileybury.  The  caodidstes, 
was  true,  were  to  be  appointed  by  tl 
nomination  of  the  East  India  Directoi 
with  the  proviso,  however,  that  three 
four  candidates  were  to  be  named  i 
every  vacancy,  and  the  appointment  shou 
only  be  conferred  on  him  who  proved  I 
competency  after  a  fair  struggle  with  1 
rivals,  similarly  recommended.  This  clans 
also,  bad  been  totally  set  aside  by  the  Ea 
India  Company.  Instances  like  these,  1 
thought,  established  the  importance  th 
Parliament  should  inquire  ft'om  time 
time,  and  closely  watch  whether  the  lai 
which  it  passed  were  properly  obeyed  1 
public  servants  charged  with  their  admini 
tration  in  a  distant  country,  and  who  we 
neither  under  the  eye  nor  subject  to  tl 
control  of  the  Home  Government.  £ 
would  now  proceed  to  describe  the  pape 
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lor  vkich  he  intended  to  move.  The  first 
WM  a  letter  written  to  the  Government  of 
Jmiift  on  the  15th  of  Julj,  1854,  for  the 
parpote  of  providiDg  n  general  tystem  of 
•doeation  for  the  people  of  India.  The 
Act  noder  which  that  letter  waa^written 
had  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  August, 
1853,  nearij  one  year  before.  But  he  did 
not  complain  of  the  time  which  had  elapsed 
between  the  date  of  the  letter  and  the 
passing  of  the  Act ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
thoo^t  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  had  acted  most  prudently  in  taking 
time  lor  consideration.  This  was  required 
hoth  for  commnnicating  with  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  with  the  anthorities  in  India, 
whose  concnrrenee  no  doubt  had  been  ob- 
tuned,  before  he  drew  up  the  Minute. 
Parliament  was  not  informed  officially  to 
-wham  the  great  merit  of  this  measure  was 
dee.  The  divided  system  left  it  in  doubt 
whether  it  was  attributable  to  the  Company 
or  to  the  Board  of  Control.  He  felt  him- 
sdf  therefore  free  to  choose,  and  therefore 
preferred  to  trace  it  to  the  hand  of  an  old 
colleagne  and  valued  Friend  (Sir  C.  Wood), 
late  Prendent  of  the  Board.  With  respect 
to  the  document  itself,  he  could  not  find 
wofds  to  express  his  sense  of  its  impor- 
taoee,  or  faia  admiration  for  the  able  and 
statesmanlike  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
drawn  vp.  A  more  interesting  doenment, 
or  one  more  honourable  to  the  statesman 
who  framed  it,  had  nerer  in  his  judgment 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  left  no  part  of  the  question  of 
edocaUon  in  India  untouched,  and  it  dealt 
with  every  branch  of  the  subject  judici- 
ously and  eflfbctually.  He  thought,  more- 
Qftr^  that  this  document  was  of  the  utmost 
importanee.  as  finally  and  absolutely  dis- 
posing of  a  question  which  even  in  our  own 
timee  had  been  in  some  ouarters  treated 
aa  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt — ^whe- 
ther the  education  of  the  people  of  India 
was  a  taak  which  England  ought  to  charge 
herself  with,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
it  waa  to  be  viewed  as  an  undertaking 
fall  of  danger  and  peril  to  British  supre- 
macy. His  opinion,  he  need  hardly  say, 
on  the  point  entirely  coincided  with  that 
of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Glenelg),  who, 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  subject  was 
hrmight  under  discussion,  declared  with 
generoos  indignation  that  if  the  dominion 
of  England  waa  to  be  maintained  only  by 
keepbg  the  people  of  India  in  a  state  of 
i^noraaee  and  debasement,  the  sooner  it 
was  ahaadoned  the  better  for  all  parties. 


The  letter  he  now  moved  for,  and  the  evt* 
deuce  on  which  it  was  founded,  settled  the 
question  authoritatively  and  for  ever.  Be* 
sides,  it  is  made  clear  that  it  was  now  be- 
yond  the  power  of  those  who  opposed  edu- 
cation in  India  to  arrest  it.  The  progress 
of  education  is  now  irresistible,  and  it  is 
advancing  and  extending  with  great  ra- 
pidity  among  the  people  of  India.  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  therefore,  deserved  the  na* 
tional  gratitude  equally  of  England  and 
India,  for  having  interposed  at  the  time 
and  to  the  extent  he  has  done ;  realising 
as  he  has  by  this  document  a  general  sys- 
tem of  education  for  the  people  of  India. 
His  plan  is  complete  in  all  its  parts,  the 
highest  aa  well  as  the  lowest,  from  his 
scheme  of  rural  or  village  schools,  to  coU 
legiate  establishments,  and  completed  by  an 
enlarged  system  of  university  education. 
With  respect  to  the  dombined  relation  of 
religion  and  education,  many  persons  who 
entered  upon  the  last  Indian  Committee, 
did  so  with  an  impression  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  the  educational  authori- 
ties might  be  made  instrumental  in  spread- 
ing the  Christian  religion  among  the  Na-- 
tives.  He  believed  he  might  add,  that  all 
had  left  the  Committee  with  the  conviction 
that  such  connection  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  religion  itself,  would  im- 
pede  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  en- 
danger the*  tranquillity  of  the  British  Em- 
pire  in  India.  All  who  had  considered  the 
question  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  both  for  the  interests  of  education 
and  the  interests  of  religion,  that  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  connected  with  the  ' 
active  propagation  of  any  religion,  which 

was  to  he  left  in  much  better  hands 

namely,  in  the  assiduous  and  disinterest- 
ed efforts  of  the  missionaries.  The  Go- 
vernment was  too  powerful  to  undertake 
these  duties  without  raising  jealousy  and 
suspicion.  The  masters  of  ten  legions 
could  never  safely  undertake  the  duties  of 
Christian  Apostles.  He  wished,  on  this 
subject,  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  emi- 
nent man  now  Govemor-General.  It  was 
probable  that  some  correspondence  had 
taken  place,  both  previous  ana  subsequently 
to  the  date  of  this  Minute,  and  he  trusted 
that,  if  such  was  the  case,  that  portion  of 
the  correspondence  to  which  there  was  no 
objection  would  be  also  laid  upon  the  table. 
He  moved  for  these  papers  m  no  spirit  of 
hostile  feeling — quite  the  contrary;  but  he 
was  anxious  to  see  how  the  suggestions  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  had 
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been  reeeived  in  India,  and  bow  far  tbe 
Government  of  India  was  diBpoaed  to  carrj 
tbem  out. 

Tbe  oezt  paper  for  wbicb  be  wa»  about 
to  move  was  of  a  different  description  ; 
and  altbougb  there  was  mucb  in  it  to  ad- 
mire, be  r^etted  to  say  that  he  also 
found  much  from  which  be  must  withhold 
bs0  consent.  Their  Lordships  would  re- 
member that  by  tbe  late  Act  the  exclu- 
sive nomination  by  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  civil  service 
was  abolished,  and  a  system  of  free 
competition  and  open  examination  esta- 
blished in  its  stead.  At  present  this  exa- 
mination was  for  admission  into  the  College 
at  Haileybury,  where  a  special  education 
was  provided  and  carefully  administered 
for  the  civil  service  : — but  it  now  appear- 
ed, by  this  paper,  that  it  was  proposed 
hereafter  to  put  an  end  to  tbe  College  at 
Haileybury,  and  to  admit  into  the  civil 
service  candidates  who  passed  a  successful 
competing  examination,  substituting  such 
examination  for  an  established  course  of 
education  and  discipline.  This,  he  thought, 
was  a  doubtful  matter.  By  the  Act  of 
last  Session  the  Board  of  Control  was 
called  on  to  frame  rules  under  which 
these  candidates  were  to  be  hereafter  ad- 
mitted to  the  civil  service ;  and  tbe  Board 
had  in  consequence  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion on  which  were  names  of  men  entitled 
to  the  greatest  deference  and  calculated 
to  carry  with  them  the  strongest  weight. 
These  Commissions,  of  whom  it  was  only 
necessary  to  name  Mr.  Macaulay  and  his 
bon.  Friend  now  at  tbe  table  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House.  Mr.  J.  Lefevre,  were  called  on 
to  collect  information  and  to  advise  the  Go- 
vernment on  this  point.  He  confessed  that 
be  expressed  any  difference  of  opinion  from 
such  high  authorities  with  great  distrust ; 
but  he  considered ^this  paper,  with  respect 
to  tbe  open  competition  for  the  Indian  civil 
service,  to  be  liable  to  considerable  objec- 
tions, and  as  likely  to  act  injurioualy  to 
tbe  Natives  of  India,  contrary,  he  trust- 
ed, to  the  intentions  of  the  Commissioners. 
This  was  the  more  objectionable,  inas- 
much as  be  knew  not  in  what  spiiit  these 
rules  might  be  carried  out.  If  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Commissioners  were  such 
as  might  be  collected,  not  from  their 
high  character,  but  from  the  words  of  the 
paper  for  which  he  moved,  they  would 
go  far  to  defeat,  the  entire  policy  of  last 
year.  The  point  to  which  he  referred 
was  no  less  than  the  free  eligibility  of  the 
Lord  Monteagle 


Natives  of  India  to  political  offices   ii 
civil  service.     The  words  contained   I 
original  Act  of    Parliament     were 
enough — 

**  that  no  Native  of  th«  said  territaries,  not 
natural-bpro  subject  of  Her  Majeatj  born  th< 
shall  by  reason  of  his  birth  be  disabled  from 
Ing  any  place,  office,  or  employment  undej 
said  Company." 

But  we  had  witnessed  an  attempt   n 
with  but  too  much  success  to  exclude 
tives  from  the  most  valuable  offices, 
drawing  a  distinction  between  covenai 
and  unco venan  ted  servants  of   the   C 
pany ;    but  no  such  distinction  really 
isted  in  the  Act,  and  no  one    had    \ 
right  to  create  such  a  distinction.      I 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
87th  section  had  been  persevered   in 
twenty  long  years.  The  principle  was  n 
disclaimed,  it  is  true,  and  abandoned.     T 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Granville)  who  had  char 
of  the  Bill  repudiated  it  boldly  and  uni 
servedly.     The  declaratory  clause   whi 
he  (Lord  Monteagle)  had  moved,  settii 
the  question  at  rest,  was  objected  to,  ai 
withdrawn  only  as  being  unnecessary.  Bi 
let  Parliament  beware  lest  one  system  i 
exclusion  should  be  substituted  for  anoth^ 
equally  fatal  and  equally  hostile  to  Natit 
interests.    There  were  also  other  means  i 
exclusion,  which  might  be  adopted  undc 
these  regulations  for  the  examination  c 
candidates  for  the  civil  service;  and  b 
thought  be  should  be  able  to  show  thei 
Lordships  that  the  course  of  examinatioi 
was  so  framed*-he  would  not  say  so  in 
tended — as  to  exclude  the  Native  of  Indii 
whilst  admitting  the  European.      Ther^ 
were  two  examinatbns  of  candidates ;  on< 
for  admission,  and  the  other  after  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time  had  been  passed  in 
study,  in  order  that  the  progress  made  by 
the  students  and  their  relative  proficiency 
might  be  judged  of.     He  very  much  feared 
that  the  effect  of  those  examil^stions  vould 
be,  that  while  the  statute  epaated  that  no 
man  should  be  excluded  by  reasoD  of  csste, 
colour,   birth,  or   parentage,  that  exclu- 
sion might  be  equally  well  effected  by  their 
course  of  examination.      The  proficiency 
of  the  candidate  under  examination  was 
to  be  designated  by  marks  of  hooour,  of 
which  the  total  number  was  6,87^.     Of 
this  number,  however,  2,625  were  given 
for  the   Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
and  Italian  languages.     He  eertsinlj  did 
not   think  that   the   natives  of  Eogland 
and  the  natives  of  India  would  stand  upon 
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am  t^Ml  footing  m  this  bra&eh  of 
auDUum ;  to  call  upon  the  lattor  to  enter 
inlo  eonpetitum  with  the  former  in  re- 
«pcet  to  tiio  dead  and  modem  languages 
«f  Enrope*  vas  abeord,  and  not  coosistent 
with  fair  play.  He  had  no  doubt  that  un- 
der thtft  coarse  of  examination  the  natires 
cf  India  wovU  be  nnfairiy  dealt  with,  if 
not  exdoded.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  said 
that  the  aadfiOB  of  India  enjofod  oorrela- 
tire  adfaatages  over  EngUshmen,  inas- 
naeh  as  they  woold  hare  a  superiority  in 
the  ezaounationa  in  Oriental  knowledge 
and  laagaagea.  But  this  was  Tory  far 
fnm  being  the  ease.  The  Tornaonlar  lan> 
gnsgee  of  the  Bast  were  omitted  altoge- 
tbcr»  whtla  Sanserit  and  Arabic  only  were 
included.  More  than  doubts,  however, 
bad  been  expressed  by  some  of  the  most 
experienced  men,  whether  any  great  ad- 
vantage  was  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  theee,  the  learaed  laagnages  of  India. 
Tfae  knowledge  of  tbe  vernacular  languages 
was  of  importaooe,  but  the  other  two  lao- 
gaages,  theogh  vsefnl  to  scholars  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialects 
were  nsefnl  to  scholars  in  England,  were 
comparatively  onimportsnt  in  Sie  poliUcal 
admiaistratioBof  the  Indian  Bmpire.  But, 
waiving  this  arganient,  presnming  them  to 
be  important,  there  was  an  unfairness  in 
the  plan  laid  down,  inasmuch  as  that. 
while  in  the  coarse  of  examination  2,625 
marks  of  faononr  were  given  to  Bnglish- 
men  fsr  profteieiiey  in  &e  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Gennan,  and  Italian  languages, 
ealy  750  marks,  being  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  numbers,  were  to  be  given 
to  the  natives  of  India  in  respect  to  tbe 
ScMcrit  and  Arabic  languages.  That 
eonid  not  fiul  to  operate  in  some  cases  as 
a  moot  ojost  •xclusioa  of  tbe  natives  of 
India  Iron  the  civil  service  of  the  Com- 
pany. Then  there  were  to  be  1,500  marks 
aaaigned  to  saccess  in  the  examination  in 
Bn^sh.  To  Una  he  did  not  object,  con- 
•idmng  it  quite  right  that  the  Indian  can- 
dtietes  should  be  exposed  to  the  freest 
eempetitiea  in  onr  literature.  But  it  was 
ssmiwhat  curioos  diat  the  whole  of  the 
eraminatiens  in  history  were  to  be  in  Bog- 
fish  histery,  and  that  there  was  to  be  no 
examination  in  the  history  of  India  till  the 
of  the  second  examination  was 
cbfld,  from  which  Indians  might  be  ex- 
dvded  by  the  Bnropean  charactenstics  of 
tlM  frtt  examination.  He  had  already 
shewn  that,  with  reference  to  modem  and 
St  literatnre,  the  Hindoo  and  Parsee 
It  be  admitted,  unless  honours 


were  obtained  to  the  extent  of  2,625 
marks  in  studiet  exclusively  Buropean, 
thus  forming,  as  ho  believed,  a  practical 
exclusion.  For  mathematios,  pure  and 
mixed,  and  for  natural  and  moral  sciences, 
there  were  2,000  marks,  and  to  that  there 
could  be  no  objection — in  these  branches 
the  European  and  Native  might  justly  be 
placed  on  terms  of  perfect  equality;  but  a 
general  view  of  the  case  induced  him  to 
believe  that,  though  the  paper  in  which 
this  scheme  was  laid  down  was  prepared 
with  consummate  ability,  the  scheme  for 
the  examination  paper  was  framed  without 
the  slightest  possible  reference  to  any  one 
Native  establishment,  or  the  interests  of 
any  native  of  India.  It  is  stated  that  the 
interests  and  the  course  of  study  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  had  been  considered.  What 
he  complained  of  was,  that  the  interests  of 
the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedan  colleges  bad 
been  forgotten  o^  neglected.  He  might, 
however,  be  mistaken,  and  he  could  assure 
their  Lordships  that  nothing  would  give  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  get  an  assurance 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  in 
the  framing  of  those  papers  there  had  been 
no  intention  unfairly  to  exclude  from  the 
benefits  intended  for  them  by  Parliament, 
4ny  one  of  the  Indian  subjects  of  Her  Ma^ 
jesty  who  should  prove  himself  to  be  de^ 
serving. 

There  only  remained  one  other  subject 
to  which  be  would  refer.  He  had  said 
that  tbe  noble  Eari  (Earl  Granville)  had 
been  quite  frank  and  unreserved  in  ad- 
mitting that  Lord  William  Bentinck's  87th 
clause  did  admit  and  was  intended  to  adroit 
Natives  to  tbe  civil  service,  and  that  it 
was  only  a  forced  construction  that  would 
exclude  them  under  the  terms  of  that  Act. 
He  admitted,  in  a  manner  equally  distinct 
and  unqualified,  that  the  same  was  the  in- 
tention and  import  of  the  present  Charter 
Act.  This  is  now  beyond  all  doubt  and 
cavil  by  what  has  since  occurred,  and  which 
has  broken  down  once  and  for  ever  the 
distinction  between  the  covenanted  and 
uncovenanted  service,  and  the  consequent 
and  unjust,  if  not  illegal,  exclusion  of  the 
natives  of  India.  A  very  extraordinary 
illustrative  case  had  since  occurred  which 
did  great  honour  and  credit  to  a  native  of 
India.  It  was  the  case  of  a  young  Indian 
of  high  caste,  a  Brahmin,  who,  having  gone 
through  a  most  successful  course  of  in^ 
structioo  for  the  medical  profession,  both 
in  India  and  in  Europe,  had,  notwithstand- 
ing his  high  proficiency,  been  refused  by 
the  East  India  Company  to  be  admitted 
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as  one  of  their  ciYil  senrants.  The  East 
India  DireciorB  had  hein  parties  to  Lord 
W.  Bentinck's  clause  admitting  Hindoos 
to  all  offices  whatever,  without  reference 
to  birth,  reh'gion,  or  caste ;  and  jet  thej 
refused  to  confer  an  appointment  on  this 
gentleman,  on  the  ground  that  the  appli- 
cant for  it  was  a  native  of  India,  and  that 
the  office  which  he  sought,  and  for  which 
he  was  pre-eminently  qualified,  was  a  co- 
Tenanted  office.  This  gentleman,  how- 
ever, whose  perseverance  and  nobleness  of 
heart  in  contending  against  the  cruel  op- 
position to  which  he  was  exposed,  did  him 
the  highest  honour,  though  compelled  to 
return  to  India  rejected  and  disappointed, 
was  nothing  daunted,  and  had,  at  last,  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object,  and  had  been  admit- 
ted under  the  new  Act  as  a  civil  coTcnant- 
ed  servant  of  the  Company.  This  gentle- 
man was  Dr.  Chuckerbutty.  His  history 
is  most  curious  and  instmotive,  and  will,  it 
may  be  hoped,  serve  as  an  encouragement 
to  his  fellow  countrymen.  At  the  early  age 
of  six  or  seven  he  had  made  great  pro- 
gress at  a  Native  school  in  the  Native 
languages.  Struck  with  the  appearance 
and  evident  superiority  of  a  European  who 
accidentally  visited  the  village,  the  Hindoo 
child  determined  to  learn  English;  and, 
accordingly,  packing  up  his  few  articles  of 
clothing  in  a  handkerchief,  with  a  sm^l 
quantity  of  parched  rice,  ho  left  his  home 
and  travelled  on  foot  to  a  school  at  a 
considerable  distance,  where  English  was 
taught,  and  where,  in  consideration  of  his 
acting,  as  cook,  he  received  English  les- 
sons. He  passed  from  school  to  school, 
and  from  progress  to  progress,  till,  at 
last,  his  talents  having  excited  atten- 
tion, an  offer  was  made  to  him  that  he 
should  go  to  England  to  complete  the 
study  of  medicine.  He  accordingly  went 
to  England,  at  the  hazard  of  losing  his 
caste,  of  losing  the  favour  of  friends  in 
India,  and  the  fbture  chances  of  pro- 
motion there.  He  entered  upon  a  course 
of  instruction  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don, and  carried  off  gold  medals  and  certi- 
ficates of  honour ;  and  then  applied  for  the 
appointment  to  which  he  was  entitled,  if 
the  East  India  Directors  had  acted  as 
they  ought.  He  met  with  the  generous 
and  persevering  support  of  Sir  Edward 
Ryan  and  Mr.  Cameron,  who  have  now 
the  consolation  of  bemg  rewarded  for  the 
protection  they  gave  to  this  noble-hearted 
Native.  They  sought  to  obtain  for  him  an 
appointment  of  assistant-surgeon.  That 
appointment  was  refused  him  ;  but  be  was 
Lwrd  Monteagle 


not  daunted;  he  went  to  the  Conti; 
followed  up  his  studies  there,  learned 
ropean  languages,  and  afterwards  retv 
to  India,  where  he  was  appointed  pr 
sor  and  lecturer  in  one  of  the  many 
ful  colleges  that  exist  in  the  East,  w 
he  gained  new  honours.  When  he  ui 
stood  that  by  the  Bill  of  laat  Session 
obstacles  which  had  prevented  him  obi 
ing  the  appointment  he  had  applied 
had  been  removed,  he  again  aacrificec 
at  least  endangered,  many  important 
terests  and  everything  that  was  deares 
him,  and  returned  to  England,  not  nao 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  objec 
his  own  ambition,  but  of  vindicating 
right  of  every  one  of  his  countrymen 
admission  to  civil  employment  under 
East  India  Company.  He  held  in 
hand  a  letter  from  the  Native  gentler 
of  whom  he  was  speaking,  addressed 
Sir  Edward  Ryan,  in  which  he  said — 

"  Yoa  will  see  me  soon  in  London,  for  I  v 
to  compete  for  an  auistant  surgeonship  there, 
shall  have  to  run  many  rbks.  but  1  will  br 
them.  I  will  have  to  leave  my  fiunily,  my  prii 
practice,  and  mj  colleffe  appointment ;  in  acldit 
to  which,  my  trip  will  cost  me  from  5,000 
6,000  rupees,  a  sum  I  am  ill  able  to  spare,  ea 
cially  if  I  do  not  succeed.  However,  this  is 
last  chance,  for  I  shall  be  twenty-eight  on 
next  birthday,  after  which  age  Candidas  are 
eligible." 

He  added  that  "  even  if  he  failed,  it  wov 
be  a  satisfaction  to  him  that  he  had  us 
his  best  efforts  in  the  service  of  his  cou 
try,  and  that  it  was  only  a  physical  dil 
culty  thrown  in  his  way  which  had  be< 
the  cause  of  his  disappointment  and  lossi 
He  came  over  and  succeeded ;  but  he  b 
lieved  that  meritorious  man  was  indebted 
the  powerful  interposition  of  the  noble  ai 
gallant  Viscount  near  him  (Viscount  Ha 
dinge)  for  regaining,  on  his  return  to  Indii 
the  appointment  he  had  origioally  he] 
there,  but  which,  nevertheless,  be  woul 
have  been  willing  to  relinquish  in  ordc 
to  fight  the  battle  of  his  countrymen.  Nc 
was  this  the  only  favour  which  he  owed  t 
his  noble  and  gallant  Friend.  It  had  beei 
said  that  there  existed  in  India  a  grea 
jealousy  on  the  subject  of  the  admbsion  o 
Natives  to  such  important  positions  in  th< 
public  service.  But  this  was  a  mistake 
He  was  enabled  to  prove  by  one  conclasiv< 
fact  that  this  was  no  such  thing.  He 
(Lord  Monteagle)  had  a  letter  from  India, 
signed  by  exclusively  British-bom  subjecte 
in  Calcutta,  including  Mr.  OoWille,  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Allen,  Vice 
President  of  the  Legislative  Couooil,  Mr. 
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Gnai»  ft  oMBibar  of  the  Sapreme  Coanoil, 
Mreral  Judges,  Mr.  Goodere,  the  disttn* 
goidied  botanist  and  geolo^rist— a  letter 
wtdi  whiek  they  presented  Dr.  Chuoker- 
boCtj  with  a  parse  of  100  guineas,  in  order 
to  assist  him  to  oome  home  on  the  last  oo- 
eanon  of  his  visit  to  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  sboold  be  remembered,  of  entering 
into  competition  with  English  candidates. 
In  that  letter  th^  express  *'  the  hearty 
interest  they  feel  ror  the  socoess  of  his  nn- 
dertaking,  and  their  warm  approval  of  the 
determination  he  had  fonnea,  in  spite  of 
many  obvious  difficulties,  of  seeking,  by 
open  and  honourable  competition  with  Eng- 
lishmen, to  be  the  first  native  of  India 
who  has  obtained  a  covenanted  appoint- 
ment under  this  empire."    Theyconclode 
by  saying,  **  We  sincerely  hope,  not  only 
that  you  yourself  may  obtain  success,  but 
that  you  may  be  the  pioneer  of  similar 
success  to  many  others  of  your  countrymeo 
in  future  years."    He  (Lord  Mpnteagle) 
had  also  heard  various  objections  to  the 
appointment  of  Natire  assistant-surgeons, 
the  one  more  stupid  than  the  other.     The 
appointment  of  a  Native  assistant-surgeon 
was  refused  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in- 
compatible with  the  safety  of  their  Indian 
dominions;    and  he  had  heard  that  no 
European,  particularly  of  the  other  sex, 
would  call  in  the  aid  of  medical  gentle- 
men of  Hindoo  caste.    But  these  objec- 
tions, even  if  really  felt,  which  he  doubted, 
would     speedily    vanish.      He    thanked 
their  Loidships  for  the  indulgence  with 
which  they  had  listened  to  his  statement. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  interpose  to 
give  ^ect  to  their  own  generous  inten- 
iioBfl — that  they  would  enforce  the  ope- 
raCioa  of  their  own  measure,  and  that  such 
an  iBterpreUtion  would  be  given  to  the 
Aet  as  would  prevent  any  attempt  at  a 
system  of  exclusion.     The  subject  was  a 
ywj  important  one,  and    he  should  be 
gratified  and  comforted  if  it  led  only  to  a 
renewed  admission  from  the  Government 
thai  natives  of  India  were  really  eligible 
lor  oSees  in  the  civil  service,  under  what 
may  now  be  termed  the  Constitutional  Act 
of  the  Smpire  in  the  East,  as  interpreted 
by  the  framers  of  thst  Act,  and  confirmed 
by  the  victory  won  by  the  perseverance 
Md  istelleetual  superiority  of  the  young 
BrshouB  who  so  successfully  fought  the 
hatUe  of  his  eoontiy.    His  Lordship  con- 
doded  by  Mootn^— 

'"That  them  be  laid  before  the  Home,  Copies 
er  Eztrads  of  nnj  Correspondeooe  between  the 
Bssrd  of  Gontral,  the  Court  of  Dtrooton  of  the 


East  India  Compsnj,  and  the  Authorities  in 
India,  on  the  Report,  dated  November  1864,  on 
the  Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  East  India  Company :  Also,  On 
the  Letter  as  to  the  Company's  College  at  Hailey- 
bnry,  and  Regulations  framed  for  the  Examination 
of  Candidates  for  Appointments  to  the  Civil  Ser^ 
vice  of  the  East  India  Company :  And  also,  On 
the  Despatch  to  the  Government  of  India  on  the 
Subject  of  general  Education  in  India." 

LoBD  ASHBURTON    ssid,  that   the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  was  a  direct  cen- 
sure on  the  Committee  from  which  the  Re- 
port proceeded  ;  for  it  would  be  a  most 
severe  imputation  if  it  could  be  made  out 
either  that  they  intended  to  exclude  nstires 
from  the  covenanted  service,  or  that  they 
had  so  blundered  as  accidentally  to  bring 
about  that  result.     There  most  assuredly 
was  no  intention  to  exclude  the  natives  of 
India  from  the  covenanted  service  of  the 
Company.     The  evidence  of  Sir  E.  Ryan 
here  directly  upon  the  question  at  issue. 
Sir  Edward  had  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  those  examinations  had  been  so  framed 
as  to  leave  very  considerable  advantages  to 
the  natives.    He  said  that  in  a  competition 
in  English  composition,  history,  and  lite* 
rature,  some  Indians  surpassed  English 
students ;  and  he  (Lord  Ashburton)  very 
well   understood  how  that  could  be ;    it 
would  be  just  as  a  stranger  who  visited 
London  for  a  few  days  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  success  in  an  examination  upon 
London  antiquities  than  a  Londoner  would 
have  who  bad  lived  all  his  life  in  London, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  antiquarian 
research.  An  Indian  spent  in  the  study  of 
the  English  language  and  literature  all 
those  years  which  an  Englishman  spent  in 
the  study  of  the  classical  languages.    Cer* 
tainly,  with  regard  to  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  an  Englishman  would 
possess  certain  advantages ;  but  in  mathe- 
matics, pure  and  unmi^ped,   Sir  Edward 
Ryan  said  the  chances  of  an  Indian  were 
superior,  the  Indian  genius  being  more  apt 
in  that  department  than  the  English  ;  and 
in  natural  and  moral  sciences  his  chances 
were  quite  equal ;    while  in  Arabic  and 
Sanscrit  their  superiority  was  necessarily 
considerable.    Therefore,  ho  thought  the 
noble  Lord  ought  to  feel  a  little  relieved 
from  the  excess  of  anxiety  under  which  he 
was  labouring.     The  noble  Lord  seemed 
to  throw  some  slight  slur  upon  the  inser- 
tion of , the  French,  German,  and  Italian 
languages  in  the  curriculum  in  question  ; 
hut  if  he  thought  that  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge was  really  and  absolutely  required  of 
candidates,  he  was  much  mistaken.    The 
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objeei  of  the  Commissianera,  he  helie?ed, 
was  to  make  the  first  examination  a  trial 
of  strength,  to  bring  oat  the  qnaiitiea, 
whatever  thej  might  be,  of  everj  candi- 
date who  presented  himself,  no  matter 
where  he  had  began  or  completed  bis 
studies,  and  no  matter  what  the  nature  of 
those  studies  might  have  been.  Whatever 
a  man  knev  was  to  be  brought  out,  and  it 
was  for  that  reason  that  so  yerj  eztensire 
a  list  of  acquirements  had  been  made  np— 
it  was  sufficient  if  judgment  and  Tigour  of 
mind  were  exhibited  with  regard  to  any 
species  of  knowledge.  If  a  man  could 
show  that  he  had  exercised  judgment  and 
ability  in  the  study  of  the  'German  lan- 
guage, for  instance,  his  knowledge,  genius, 
and  powers  as  displayed  in  that  department 
would  be  counted  to  him.  It  was  lipon 
the  same  principle  that  the  examination 
paper  included  Sanscrit  and  Arabic.  If  a 
man  chanced  to  know  Arabic,  for  instance, 
why  should  it  be  said  to  him,  **  Yon  shall 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
ability  with  which  you  have  dipped  into 
that  language,"  for  the  object  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  that  whatever  a  man  knew 
be  should  be  enabled  to  come  forward  and 
show  it  ?  The  Commissioners  were  most 
anxious  that  no  one  should  be  excluded 
from  the  competition,  but  that  whatever 
candidates  might  have  learned  before,  at 
London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  or  Aberdeen 
^-whether  they  had  studied  French,  dr 
German,  or  Italian — if  they  showed  that 
they  had  acquired  correct  knowledge  on 
such  matters  and  could  exercise  a  satisfac- 
tory judgment  upon  that  knowledge,  they 
should  be  admitted  as  competitors.  He 
(Lord  Ashburton)  entirely  agreed  with  the 
earlier  part  of  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  ;  he  considered  that  there  were  many 
parts  of  the  Act  of  last  year  which  were  of 
immense  importance  to  the  future  interests 
of  India,  which  would  require  the  constant 
vigilance  and  superintendence  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  carried  out,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  worked  to  good,  and  pre- 
vented from  working  mischief. 

The  Eabl  of  ALBEMARLE  expressed 
his  gratification  that  the  matter  should 
have  been  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House  by  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Monteaglc).  The  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships was  invited  to  two  classes  of  persons 
who,  in  the  legislation  of  this  country,  pre- 
sented a  strong  contrast  to  each  othei^— he 
referred  to  the  assistant-surgeons  and  the 
civU  servants  of  tfie  East  India  Company. 
Lord  AsKbwrtan 


There  was,  however,  this  distmetion 
tweea  the  two  cases — that  fo»  Use  mssiel 
surgeon  there  were  no  medical  eoll^^ 
India,  so  that  it  was  neceasarj  fcr  thei 
come  to  England  for  a  medical  edocat 
But,  though  there  was  no  medical  edt 
tion  to  be  obtained  in  India,  there  was  e% 
facility  for  obtuningaa  education  to  fit 
natives  of  that  country  for  the  eiril  sen 
of  India ;  and  it  was  perfeetlj  impossi 
that  the  wants  of  the  civil  serviee  in  In 
could  be  supplied  by  forty  yootl&a  annoi 
sent  out  from  this  country,  and  he  thonj 
it  would  be  most  unjust  to  compel  tb 
to  come  to  this  country  in  order  to  acqu 
that  which  they  could  obtain  as  readily 
home.  He  ventured  to  express  a  ho 
that  the  new  President  of  the  Board 
Control,  whenever  he  had  any  occasion 
leave  Cannon  Row  for  advice,  would  not  j 
further  than  the  Admiralty.  He  (the  £i 
of  Albemarle)  had  a  most  thorough  co 
viction  that  if  the  India  Bill  of  1853  hi 
been  brought  forward  at  the  close  instec 
of  the  commencement  of  the  reig^  of  tt 
late  President  (Sir  C.  Wood),  the  exp< 
rience  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  ha 
gained  before  he  quitted  the  office  wouf 
have  enabled  him  to  produce  a  much  dii 
ferent  measure.  He  recommended  the  nei 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  to  tak< 
into  his  counsels  the  new  Secretary  of  tha 
Board,  who,  as  President  of  the  Refora 
Association,  had  made  himself  aequaintec 
with  the  necessities  and  wants  of  India, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  appointment  of  the 
new  Secretary  was  intended  by  the  Goreru- 
ment  as  an  earnest  of  their  intention  to  do 
justice  to  the  people  of  India.  Seemg  the 
virtual  impossibility  of  the  natives  of  India 
taking  advantage  of  the  Act  of  1853,  from 
which  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Ashbarton) 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  ezclodiDg  them, 
he  hoped  that  the  Government  would  take 
steps  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  India  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  civil  service  without 
coming  over  here;  and  he  would  suggest  that 
a  certain  number  of  appointments  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,  so  that  the  natives  of 
that  country  or  any  British-Indian  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  their  fair 
share  of  the  patronage  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, from  which  they  were  at  present 
excluded. 

Low)  WYNFORD  said,  that  when  it 
was  considered  that  the  natives  of  India 
would  come  a  distance  of  10,000  miles  for 
the  purpose  of  availing  themselves  of  any 
advantages  which  they  might  derive  from 
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the  Act  of  1853,  it  was  to  deceive  tbem  and 
to  deeeiro  oanel?es  to  saj  that  there  was 
asT  fair  competition  na  regarded  them. 
Although  the  energy  of  one  man  had  over- 
eome  the  difficoltiea  with  which  the  &ub> 
Jectt  of  India  had  to  contend — and  he 
tnuted  that  the  fnture  success  of  Mr. 
Chackerbnttf  would  he  proportionate  to  the 
sacrifices  which  he  had  made  to  attain  it — 
jet  the  Act  was  a  mockery  as  a  general  mea- 
sare.  In  order  to  make  the  examination 
fair  towards  all  parties  concerned,  the  place 
of  examination  ought  to  be  the  place  where 
the  honours  were  to  he  acquired.  From 
all  that  he  could  learn,  he  could  not  find 
that  any  Oovemor-General  of  India,  any 
of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, or  any  one  experienced  in  the  affairs 
of  India,  bad  been  consulted  in  framing  the 
measure  now  in  operation,  and  he  thought 
that  something  far  more  beneficial  to  the 
GoTemment  of  India  might  hare  been  de- 
Tised  if  the  attempt  had  been  made. 

£asl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  he 
thought  one  point  had  been  lost  sight  of  in 
this  debate — that  the  object  and  the  duty 
of  Parliament,  of  the  GoTemment,  and  of 
theGeuttemen  who  signed  the  Report  which 
had  been  so  often  alluded  to,  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  find  the  ablest  men  to 
conduct  the  government  of  India.  No 
doubt  one  yery  great  advantage  would  be  to 
admit  the  natives  to  a  share  in  that  Go- 
Temment, bnt  he  doubted  very  much  the 
advantage  of  greatly  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  natives  who  should  he  admitted  to 
tKe  civil  service  of  India,  if,  by  removing 
the  scene  of  competition  from  here  to 
India,  we  admitted  those  who  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  showing  their  possession 
of  thai  energy  of  character  and  moral 
courage  which  they  must  now  exhibit  to 
qualify  themselves  for  that  service.  The 
noble  Lord  had,  in  referring  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  Chnckerbutty,  borne  handsome  testi- 
mony to  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  promote  the  advancement  of  the 
natives  of  India.  He  (Earl  Granville) 
took  that  opportunity  of  saying  that  the 
Government  viewed  the  success  of  that 
gentleman  with  the  highest  satisfaction, 
not  only  because  it  was  in  itself  a  well- 
merited  reward  of  his  talents  and  exertions, 
bat  because  it  disproved  the  tenor  of  the 
remarks  made  by  many  of  the  witnesses 
who  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee 
of  two  years  ago,  who,  while  they  spoke 
most  strongly  in  favour  of  the  attainments, 
the  powers,  the  application,  and  persever- 
aaee  of  the  natives  of  India,  yet  denied 


them  the  very  quality  of  moral  courage 
which  Mr.   Chuc&erbutty  had  so  signally 
displayed.     It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
say  one  word  in  praise  of  the  scheme  of 
education  which  was  founded  on  the  Minute 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  because  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  that  document  ap- 
peared to  be  universal,  and  some  curiosity 
had  been  manifested  as  to  who  was  its  au- 
thor— the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control.     Nor  would 
it  be  regular  for  him  to  say  from  whom  it 
emanated.     All  he  could  say  was,  that  in 
all  the  great  reforms  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  government  of  India  during 
the  last  two  years — greater  within  the  last 
two  years  than  any  which  had  been  carried 
out  for  many  years  previously — the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  had  gone  together  in  tho  most 
cordial  manner.     It  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  enter  into  the  question  of  Hailey- 
bury  College,  because  there  would  be  an- 
other opportunity  for  doing  so  when  the 
Bill  with  respect  to  it  came,  before   the 
House.     He  believed,  however,  that  it  was 
clear  that  under  the  41st  and  42nd  clauses 
of  the  late  Act,  it  was  competent  for  the 
East  India  Company  to  admit  into  their 
service,  persons  who  had  not  been  to  Hailey 
bury  ;  nor  could  he  help  observing  that  if 
the  system  of  education  carried  on  there 
was  open  to  the  objections  of  Earl  Gren- 
ville  forty  years  ago,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  support  it  along  with  the  new  sys- 
tem of  eaucation.     It  was  impossible  to 
send  men  whose  attainments  already  qua- 
lified them  for  professors,  to  an  establish- 
ment which  was  little  better  than  a  private 
school.    He  thought  that  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  prepare  the  scheme  of  exa- 
mination for  the  candidates  for  Indian  ap- 
pointments were  a  sufficient  proof  of  their 
sincere  desire  for  the  success  of  the  project, 
and  for  the  admission  of  the  natives   of 
Hindostan  to  a  share  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Government.     Was  it  likely  that  Mr. 
Macaulay,  who  at  an  interval  of  twenty 
years  had  made .  probably  the  two  most 
eloouent  speeches  that  ever  were  delivered 
in  favour  of  the  natives,  would  now  have 
lent  himself  to  interpose  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  being  fairly  admitted  into  the 
Company's  service  ? — or  that,  from  wont  of 
sagacity,  and  of  knowledge  of  what  the 
natives  could  do,  he  should  have  produced 
a  scheme  which  would  bo  practically  inope- 
rative in  that  respect  ?   The  mistake  made 
by  those  who  had  animadverted  upon  that 
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scheme  wm  this — they  treated  the  whole 
number  of  marks  allotted  to  the  Tarious 
subjects  introduced  in  the  Report  as  if  it 
was  one  likelj  to  he  obtained  by  any  single 
candidate.  Now,  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners stated  that  they  did  not  expect 
any  candidate  could  take  more  than  half 
the  total  number^  and,  for  himself,  he 
(Earl  Granville)  did  not  think  there  was 
much  chance  of  any  candidate  obtaining 
one-third.  A  great  experiment  had  been 
entrusted  to  these  gentlemen,  and  what 
had  been  done  by  the  Commissioners  and 
by  the  Government  was,  they  had  framed 
what  they  thought  the  very  best  scheme 
which,  under  present  circumstances,  could 
be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
great  experiment.  There  was  no  preten- 
sion on  their  part  that  the  number  of  marks 
they  had  laid  down  as  necessary  should  be 
kept  unalterable,  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  of  the  Persians,  or  that  the 
limitation  as  to  age  should,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, be  strictly  adhered  to.  All  he 
asserted  was,  that,  most  honestly  and,  as 
he  believed;  most  ably,  the  attempt  had 
been  made  to  render  this  the  ^est  possible 
scheme;  and  he  had  been  informed,  on 
very  good  authority,  that  one,  if  not  more, 
of  the  natives  of  India  would  compete  the 
very  next  jear  for  the  high  prises  offered 
to  them. 

LoBD  MONTE  AGLE  briefly  replied,  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction  at  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  place,  and  at  the  senti- 
ments which  had  been  expressed  by  the 
noble  Earl  who  had  addressed  the  House 
on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

Iloase  adjourned  till  To-morrow, 
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MiHUTSft.]  New  Wbit.  —  For  Barnstaple,  v. 
John  Laurie,  £iq.,  void  Election. 

PvBUC  Bills. — SS^  Tea  Dalies  Decline  Suspen- 
sion;  Purchasers'  Protection  against  Judg- 
ments; Secretaries  and  Under  beoretaries  of 
State  (House  of  Commons). 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  ARMY— QUESTION. 
Mb.  EWART  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  hon.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  whether  there  could  he  laid  before 
the  House  any  statement  of  the  measures 
now  adopted  for  further  promoting  the 
education  and  professional  competency  of 
officers  in  the  army ;  also  of  any  measures 
adopted  for  gi?ing  useful  and  practical  in- 
Earl  Oranville    ♦ 


struction  to  non-commissioned  officers 
privates  ? 

Mb.  FREDERICK  PEEL  aaia,  thai 
had  no  ohjection  to  produce  a  atatem 
showing  the  system  of  regimental  ache 
and  the  nature  of  the  examination  wl 
officers  had  to  undergo  before  obtain 
their  first  commissions.  The  larger  ni 
sure,  howerer,  which  had  been  cont< 
plated  last  year,  had  been  left  in  abeya 
for  some  time,  but  was  at  present  be 
taken  up  by  Her  Majesty *s  Governmeui 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS  IN  THE  CRIME. 
QUESTION, 

Mb.  LATARD  said,  he  wished  to  4 
the  hoD.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
War  whether  any  brigade  and  dirisio 
orders  had  been  issued  in  the  army  bef< 
Sebastopol,  to  the  effect  '*that  no  qu 
tions  must  be  answered  by  medical  w 
attached  to  the  forces  without  permissi 
from  head-quarters;*'  whereby  medical  w 
attached  to  the  army  were  precluded  fn 
giving  complete  evidence  to  the  Comni 
slon  sent  out  to  the  East  to  inquire  ii 
the  *  state  of  the  medical  departmen 
Also,  whether  it  was  true  that  Dr.  La 
son  had  been  appointed  to  the  superi 
tendence  of,  or  to  any  other  high  emplc 
ment  in,  the  hospitals  of  Scotari,  Smyrn 
or  Rhodes ;  and,  if  so,  by  whose  authori 
such  appointment  was  made,  and  whetb 
it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  authori ti 
at  home  ? 

ViscouhtPALMERSTON  said,  that  1 
would  answer  the  first  question  of  his  hoi 
Friend,  and  his  hon.  Friend  the  Under  S< 
cretary  for  War  would  reply  to  the  scconi 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  received  i 
official  information  of  any  such  divisional  i 
brigade  orders  as  those  to  which  his  hoi 
Friend  had  alluded ;  but  they  had  been  ii 
formed  by  private  correspondence  that  son] 
such  orders  had  been  issued.  He  could  oul 
assure  his  hon.  Friefid  that  their  meanin 
must  have  been  that  the  medical  officct 
were  not  to  place  themselves  in  commuuics 
tion  with  the  Commission  without  authorit 
so  to  do.  He  could  not  possibly  conceive  tha 
the  orders  could  have  gone  to  the  extent  ol 
in  any  way,  interfering  with  the  function 
of  the  Commission  in  obtaining  every  infer 
mation  necessary  for  the  due  perfurmauci 
of  their  duties.  But  his  noblo  Friend  a 
the  head  of  the  War  Department  had  liitelj 
written  out  to  inquire  how  the  matter  stood 
At  the  present  moment  all  that  the  Govern 
ment  knew  about  it  was  contained  in  a  pri< 
vate  letter,  which,  of  course,  could  not  be 
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relied  apon  as  being  quite  accurate  or  rerj 
Bioete  in  its  details. 

Mb.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  that  in 
replj  to  the  second  question  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ajlesburj,  he  had  to  state 
that  Lord  Raglan,  about  the  middle  of 
January,  bad  directed  Dr.  Lawson  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  hospital  at  Scutari,  where  he 
bad  been  placed  in  a  subordinate  capaeitj 
under  the  orders  of  Dr.  Gumming,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  that  hospital.  There  was 
no  intention  on  the  part  of  Goremment  to 
place  Dr.  Lawson  in  charge  of  any  hos- 
pital. 

Mb.  LATARD  :  Am  I  to  understend 
Dr.  Lawson  was  merely  sent  from  the 
Crimea  to  tbe  bospital,  but  not  to  take 
charge  of  it? 

Mb.  FREDERICK  FEEL:  The  gene- 
ral  orders  were,  that  he  should  proceed  to 
Scutari  and  report  himself  to  the  officer  at 
tbe  bead  of  the  hospital,  but  not  to  take 
charge  in  any  way. 

Mb.  LATARD :  Was  he  not  sent  away 
from  the  Crimea  after  an  inyestigation  on 
a  eharae  of  misconduct?  That  is  what  I 
meant  oy  the  question. 

Mb.  FREDERICK  PEEL:  He  was 
sent  from  the  Crimea  after  he  was  cen- 
sured in  a  general  order  by  Lord  Rag- 
lan. 

THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  DR.  MEYEBr- 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  PERCY  said,  ^e  would  take  that 
opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South 
>Vilubire  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  to  a  statement 
which  had  appeared  in  one  of  the  public 
jovnals,  that  Dr.  Meyer,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  direction  of  one  of  our 
hospitals  in  the  East,  was  a  German  gen- 
tleman who  was  not  possessed  of  any  di- 
ploma, and  whose  only  qualifications  for  the 
situation  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
were,  that  he  had  managed  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum abroad,  and  had  attended  with  some 
regularity  the  levees  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert.  He  wished  to  ask  his 
right  hon.  Friend  whether  there  was  any 
trotb  in  this  statement  ? 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he  was 
in  some  degree  responsible  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Meyer,  because  he  recommend- 
ed lum  to  his  noble  Friend  now  at  tbe  head 
of  tbe  War  Office  (Lord  Panmure).  There 
must  be  some  great  misapprehension,  be- 
eaos«  Dr.  Meyer  was  an  Englishman,  bom 
at  Norwood,  near  London.  He  was  edu- 
caied  at  Hammersmith,  afterwards  at  Eton, 
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and  studied  the  medical  profession  at  Guy's 
Hospital.  He  was  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  where  he  passed  his  examina- 
tion with  great  distinction  i  and  had  been  at 
the  head  of  large  establishments  in  Norfolk 
Island  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  He  (Mr. 
S.  Herbert)  belie?ed  that  he  was  very  fa- 
vourably known  at  the  Colonial  Office;  an4 
so  far  from  his  having  attended  the  levees 
of  Prince  Albert,  he  informed  him  (Mr.  S. 
Herbert)  that  he  had  never  had  the  honour 
in  the  course  of  his  life  of  seeing  His  Royal 
Highness. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  ARMY. 

Order  for  Committee  of  Supply  read. 

Motion  made  and  question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mb.  rich  said,  he  had  intended  to 
move  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
military  education  of  our  officers,  both  staff 
and  regimental,  but  he  found  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  bring  on  a  motion  to 
that  effect  before  Easter,  and  therefore  he 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  forego  his  in- 
tention. The  subject  was,  however,  so  im- 
portant that  he  could  not  omit  altogether 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it.  It 
was  a  lamentable  fact  that  this  nation,  fore- 
most in  all  peaceful  arts,  was  not  so  in  mili- 
tary matters.  That,  witbout  doubt,  chiefly 
arose  from  our  imperfect  organisation,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  for  the  army  officers 
were  not  specially  educated.  It  was  im- 
possible without  that  education  that  officers 
could  be  fitted  for  their  duties,  and  still 
less  keep  pace  with  the  scientific  improve- 
ments which  surrounded  them.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
campaigns,  and  a  few  brilliant  but  isolated 
exploits,  the  history  of  our  army  from  the 
time  of  Marlborough  was  one  of  blunder 
and  failure,  and  not  unfrequently  of  disas- 
ter, whereas  that  of  the  navy  was  one  of 
great  achievements  and  an  almost  unbroken 
scries  of  successes.  Why,  he  would  ask,  ^ 
was  there  that  difierenco  ?  Was  it  not 
that  in  the  navy  every  officer  entered  it  as 
a  profession,  and  was  duly  and  profession- 
ally educated  and  subjected  to  severe  tests 
before  he  was  advanced  ?  It  was  essen- 
tially treated  as  a  profession,  and  its  officers 
sustained  and  encouraged  to  undergo  its 
severe  labours  by  the  hope  of  gaining  its 
rewards.  The  navy  were  alwoys  ready 
whenever  tbey  were  required,  at  the  be- 
gin^iing,  at  the  close,  or  during  the  pro- 
gress of  a  war;  but  not  so  the  army. 
We  were  told  that  there  was  no  practi- 
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eal  school  for  the  army  to  learn  ite  haii- 
nesB  in;  there  was  nndoahtedly  some 
truth  in  that,  hut  onlj  half  a  tmtL  We 
neglected,  two  years  ago,  an  opportnnitj 
of  extending  that  school.  India  was  the 
principal  quarter  where  the  militarj  pro- 
fession might  be  learned  practicalij  with- 
in the  British  dominions;  and  there  we 
had  30,000  troops.  Two  jears  ago,  we 
agreed  with  the  East  India  Company  to 
increase  the  number  of  Buropean  troops 
by  10,000.  But  how  did  we  effect  this  ? 
Did  we  add  that  number  to  the  Queen *^ 
troops,  which  would  not  have  cost  the  Go- 
Tcmment  one  farthing,  as  they  would  have 
been  all  paid  and  supported  by  the  Bast 
India  Company  f  No,  we  gave  authority 
to  the  Bast  India  Coitpany  to  add  that 
number  to  its  own  army,  thereby  creating 
10,000  less  good  Colonial  troops,  instead  of 
augmenting  by  10,000  the  number  of,  and 
the  field  of  instruction  for,  our  own  troops. 
He  earnestly  hoped  that  this  error  would  be 
rectified,  or  that  the  whole  of  the  army  in 
India,  at  least  that  the  Buropean  portion 
of  it,  would  be  brought  under  the  Crown. 
We  might  thus  extend  the  practical  skill 
of  our  officers,  and  we  ought  also  to  inspire 
them  with  more  enterprise  and  energy,  by 
a  juster  system  of  promotion  and  distinction. 
At  present  such  inducements  were  not 
held  out.  Officers  were  placed  upon  the 
staff  without  any  question  as  to  military 
qualifications.  Once  upon  the  staff  they 
continued  upon  it,  and  to  the  staff  promo- 
tion mainly  fell.  It  was  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  unfairness  of  the  promotion  of  our 
staff  officers.  There  was  an  instance  when 
the  Queen  visited  Ireland.  She  was  re- 
ceived at  Cork  by  two  officers,  one  of  whom 
was  of  thirty-two  years',  and  the  other  of 
twenty-eight  years'  standing;  neither  of 
them  were  promoted.  But  at  Dublin,  for  a 
similar  ceremony,  no  less  than  three  aides- 
de-camp  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  staff 
received  the  brevet  rank  of  major,  though 
the  united  services  of  the  three  would 
not  amount  to  either  of  that  of  the 
Cork  officers.  That  was  an  instance  of 
what  staff  promotions  were.  One  of  those 
Cork  officers  subsequently  went  to  Canada 
with  his  regiment,  and  died  at  his  post; 
and  the  other  went  to  Inkerman,  where 
he  fell  at  the  head  of  bis  regiment.  Of 
the  three  aides-de-camp  staff  officers  who 
received  promotion  in  Dublin,  one  was 
struck  by  a  natural  visitation,  and  sold 
out,  the  second  was  still  employed  on  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  staff,  and  the  third  had 
preferred  a  civil  appointment  to  service  in 
Mr.  Eich 


the  Crimea.  He  (Mr.  Ridi)  might  go 
multiplying  these  instances,  if  it  wi 
necessary.  The  efficiency  of  our  at 
officers,  and  the  education  which  fitt 
them  for  their  duties,  were  totally  d 
regarded,  yet,  in  time,  these  staff  c^c( 
became  the  leaders  of  onr  armiea;  a 
could  we,  with  such  a  contempt  for  i 
ness  and  preparation^  wonder  at  the  alni< 
constant  failure  of  onr  military  expeditioi 
There  was  no  royal  road  to  the  art  of  wi 
It  must  be  studied,  deeply,  peraeyeringl 
hopefully,  and  embraced  as  a  profesaio 
When  men  were  found  who  possessed  tl 
rare  qualities  which  were  essential  for 
soldier,  they  ought  to  be  rapidly  promote 
That  was  the  practice  in  foreign  countri< 
and  it  was  the  theory  in  our  own.  Tl 
Ordnance  corps  and  engineers  were,  indee 
a  credit  to  the  service ;  bat  in  these  a  con 
plete  system  of  education  was  pursued,  ai 
no  man  could  enter  the  Artillery  as  i 
officer  who  had  not  passed  a  satisfactoi 
examination  at  the  military  academy  i 
Woolwich.  Those  gentlemen  who  wei 
into  the  engineers  were  also  subjected  to 
severe  examination,  and  anbaequently  con 
pleted  their  education  at  the  arsenal  an 
at  Chatham,  but  when,  in  that  manner, 
highly  educated  body  of  men  was  obtainei 
no  use  was  made  of  them.  The  generi 
routine  duty  of  an  officer  of  engineers 
however  brilliant  his  talents,  was  such  s 
might  be  performed  by  the  most  ordinar 
officer ;  he  was  employed  to  look  after  ol 
buildings  and  barracks,  and  other  union 
portant  concerns.  Some  of  the  enginee 
officers,  thus  disgusted,  were  what  wa 
termed  ''seconded,"  and  sought  occupa 
tion  in  matters  quite  irrelevant  to  thei 
precessions.  He  believed  that  the  numbe 
of  pupils  at  the  Military  College  at  Sand 
hurst  was  on  the  decrease,  and  that  the  in 
stitution  had  been  allowed  to  dwindle  down 
although  not  from  any  want  of  funds ;  foi 
it  appeared  that  during  the  last  three  jean 
no  less  than  2,7002.  had  been  paid  int< 
the  Treasury  as  a  surplus  from  it.  It 
fact  the  college  was  not  only  self-sopport 
ing,  but  was,  to  some  extent,  a  public 
charity,  for  some  fifty  of  the  cadets  wen 
maintained  at  half  their  cost,  by  charging 
the  remainder  nearly  double  their  cost; 
thus  excluding  the  sons  of  the  middle 
gentry  from  the  institution  by  the  exor- 
bitance of  its  charges.  In  the  Military 
College,  the  junior  departm^it  was  intend- 
ed for  the  education  of  regimental  officers, 
and  the  senior  department  for  the  educa- 
tion of  staff  officers,  for  it  was  snppoBed 
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Hist  thoee  gentlemen  in  the  aenior  de- 
Mitment  wbo  obtained  a  certificate  of 
ftaTing  naaeed  a  aatisfaetory  examination 
woaM  obUun  staff  appointments;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  that  certificate  was  a  mere 
Boekerjv  and  with  Terj  few  exceptions 
liad  never  met  its  reward.  Why  was  not 
the  9001.  a  jear  snrplns  which  that  college 
paid  for  the  last  three  jears  Into  the  public 
pnrse  employed  in  educating  more  joung 
men  for  commissions  ?  Simply  because,  if 
that  course  were  adopted,  the  patronage 
of  the  Horse  Guards  would  be  diminished. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
tiie  commissions  that  were  granted,  he 
fennd  that  the  number  giTen  between  the 
years  1830  and  1847  was  nearly  2,200; 
and  of  these,  during  those  serenteen  years, 
446  were  giren  to  men  wbo  had  shown 
distinguished  merit  in  the  ranks  or  as  non- 
eommisdoned  officers;  of  the  remainder, 
476  were  given  to  the  cadets  who  had 
passed  through  the  studies  and  examina- 
tions of  the  Military  College  with  honour, 
and  had  been  recommended  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  But  what  became  of 
the  rest  ?  There  were  1,269  commissions 
which  had  been  granted,  as  it  was  stated, 
**to  gentlemen' —that  is  to  say,  they 
had  been  given  away  by  fiivour,  or  they 
had  been  sold.  Several  of  those  who  pro- 
cured them  might  have  been  also  at  the 
Miliury  College,  but  merely  as  a  place  of 
resort,  without  being  constrained  to  follow 
any  department  of  study,  or  pass  even 
any  examinations.  But  half  of  them,  at 
least,  were  young  gentlemen  who  had  not 
iradergone  even  this  preliminary,  but  had 
entered  the  army  with  no  notion  of  follow- 
ing it  as  a  profession,  but  who,  being  the 
heirs  to  hu'ge  estates,  had  been  placed  in 
the  array  after  having  completed  their 
sehool  education,  as  a  means  of  a  very 
questionable  discipline  or  prevention  for 
keeping  them  out  of  the  gaieties  of  London 
and  Paris.  These  two  classes  furnished 
ahnoat  exclusively  for  the  staff ;  the  446 
who  got  commissions  after  having  served 
in  the  ranks  were,  from  their  age  and 
from  their  previous  habits,  not  qualified 
for  the  staff,  and  the  476  who  got  com- 
misaions  by  their  industry,  their  talents, 
and  good  behaviour  at  the  college,  being 
poor  men,  without  interest,  could  not  under 
the  present  system  presume  to  obtain  any 
ataff  appointment.  So  it  happened  that 
the  staff  appointments  of  the  British  army 
fen  to  the  lot  of  the  600  or  700  gentlemen 
who  wi Aovt  preparation  and  without  pre- 
Hons  merit  got  their  commissions  during 


those  seventeen  years  by  the  sole  advan- 
tage of  their  fortune  or  social  position  ; 
now  what  security,  therefore,  was  there 
for  their  knowing  anything  of  that  whieh 
it  was  necessary  for  a  soldier  to  know? 
There  was  no  security ;  and  until  1847 
there  were  no  precautions  taken  that  these 
men  should  be  even  acquainted  with  the  ordi*- 
nary  education  of  a  gentleman  much  less  with 
the  duties  of  their  profession ;  since  then 
an  examination  was  mstituted  by  the  noble 
Lord  who  was  then  Secretary  at  War,  of 
which  he  (Mr.  Rich)  did  not  say  that  it 
was  a. good  one,  but  which  he  believed  was 
likely  to  prove  a  much  more  successfbl  ex- 
amination tiian  that  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  South  Wiltshire  (Mr.  S.  Her- 
bert). It  required  a  knowledge  of  the  first 
elements  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  his- 
tory and  geography — a  little  smattering  of 
Latin— or,  failing  that,  of  French  or  Ger- 
man, and  some  little  knowledge  of  fcrtifi- 
cation  ;  but,  little  as  it  was,  it  caused  num- 
bers of  young  men,  who  before  that  were 
intending  to  obtain  commissions,  to  shrink 
from  undergoing  that  examination,  snd  so  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  entering  the  army ; 
and  many  others,  who  came  up  with  all  the 
assistance  which  "crammers  could  render 
them,  were  **  plucked"  two  or  three  times 
before  they  could  pass.  The  poor  orphan 
boys  in  the  military  school  at  Chelsea,  or 
in  the  Royal  Hibernian  School,  the  sons  of 
private  soldiers,  would  have  passed  that  ex- 
amination, he  believed,  much  more  readily. 
Could  we  be  surprised,  then,  at  the  ineffi- 
cient character  of  our  staff?  and  did  not 
that  throw  light  on  our  failures  ?  It  was 
said  that  the  f*rench  army  had  a  practical 
school  of  war  in  Algiers,  but  he  doubted 
whether  it  was  so  good  as  ours  in  India. 
Tho  French,  however,  did  not  rely  upon 
Algiers  only  far  the  training  of  their  officers. 
The  French  had  six  or  eight  different  nnli- 
tary  academies  to  prepare  officers  and  men 
for  the  staff  for  every  branch  of  the  ser* 
vice.  And  what  was  their  preparation  for 
the  highest  branch  ?  A  young  man  was 
selected  who  had  passed  through  the  infe- 
rior coUeges  with  distinction,  and  was  then, 
for  the  next  two  years,  put  through  a 
course  of  military  administration,  history, 
geography,  and  topography ;  statistics, 
mathematics,  and  the  sciences  ;  mechanics, 
gunnery,  fortification,  and  modem  lan- 
guages, for  sixteen  months  of  the  two 
years  the  teaching  was  theoretical,  for  six 
months  practical,  and  the  other  two  months 
were  filled  up  by  a  rery  seyere  examina- 
£  2 
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tion.  After  that  he  was  attached  for  two 
years  to  some  regiment  of  the  line,  then 
for  another  two  jeara  to  a  regiment  of 
ca?alry»  and  subsequently  for  two  years 
more  to  the  artillery :  and,  at  the  end  of 
those  eight  years,  and  not  till  then,  was 
he  considered  fit  to  serve  on  the  staff  with 
honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his 
country.  But  what  was  our  course  ? 
The  lucky  son  or  nephew  of  some  good- 
natured  general,  or  of  a  good-natured  ge- 
neral's lucky  friend,  was  accepted  with- 
out hesitation  as  an  aide-de-camp.  The 
fortunate  youth  was  then  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  dancing  and  carving,  writing 
invitations,  and  singing  a  good  song, 
laughing  at  his  general's  jokes  and  enter- 
taining his  guests.  In  due  and  quick  time 
these  accomplishments  brought  him  promo- 
tion ;  he  speedily  became  a  major  of  bri- 
gade, or  had  a  post  in  the  departments  of 
quartermaster  general  or  of  the  adjutant 
general;  thus  he  rose  high  in  the  army, 
but  acquired  no  military  knowledge,  when 
suddenly  a  war  broke  out,  and  then  tbe 
officer  had  to  learn  his  duties — ^but  how, 
and  at  whose  expense  ?  He  learned  them 
in  the  field,  at  haphazard,  by  error  and 
mistakes,  and  at  the  cost  of  national  dis- 
aster, and  the  noble  blood  of  the  English 
soldier,  or,  sadder  stiil,  of  the  mberies  and 
privation  which,  by  the  ignorance  of  those 
in  command,  those  soldiers  were  made  to 
suffer.  The  honour  of  England  and  the 
lives  of  our  army  were  too  precious  to  be 
subjected  any  longer  to  such  direful  de- 
ficiences.  Let  the  Government,  there- 
fore, take  this  matter  into  their  most  se- 
rious consideration.  Let  them  take  care 
that  all  the  officers  of  our  army,  whether 
for  regimental  or  staff  service,  should  be 
well  and  thoroughly  educated,  and  that, 
afterwards,  those  who  best  fitted  them- 
selves for  duty  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  juster  dispensation  of  the  professional 
honours. 

.  Captain  SCOBELL  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  "  That,"  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
ion,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  "it  is  ex- 
pedient that  measures  be  taken  for  pro- 
moting tho  efficiency  of  our  Military  Aca- 
demies and  other  established  provbions  for 
preparing  Officers  for  Regimental  and  for 
Staff  Appointments," — instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  FREDERICK  FEEL  said,  the  hon. 
Mr.  Rich 


Member  fyr  Richmond  who  had  bro 
this  subject  forward  had  expressed 
regret  that  he  was  unable  to  move  for 
appointment  of  a  Committee.  Now 
(Mr.  Peel)  would  admit  that  such  a  C 
mittee  might  have  led  to  the  collectioi 
a  valuable  body  of  evidence,  but  he 
not  sorry  that  it  had  not  been  propo 
for  he  believed  that,  so  far  from  c 
ing  this  question  to  make  any  progi 
it  would  have  had  an  opposite  tendei 
inasmuch  as  the  Government  were 
giving  their  attention  to  this  impor 
subject,  and  if  a  Committee  were  appoin 
the  Government  would  be  bound  to 
pend  their  action  until  the  Comnii 
had  made  their  report  upon  it.  He  < 
sidered  it  inconvement,  both  to  himself 
to  the  department  with  which  he  was  ( 
nected,  that,  seeing  the  little  time  \v\ 
the  Government  had  yet  bad  to  mat 
their  views  upon  the  many  import 
questions  that  were  pending,  he  should 
called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  u] 
matters  of  great  moment  vitally  affect 
the  organisation  of  the  army  and  follow 
each  other  in  rather  close  success! 
Only  two  or  three  nights  ago  the  Hoi 
was  treated  to  a  discussion  which 
volved  the  question  of  admitting  priva 
and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  an 
— men  advanced  in  age,  and  however  w 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  i 
possessing  an  education  snperior  to  tl 
given  in  common  elementary  schools — ii 
the  class  of  commissioned  officers  ;  a 
now  tho  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Rich)  )i 
brought  forward  a  question  founded  up 
an  opposite  assumption,  for  it  was  recoi 
mended  that  a  higher  education  should 
given  to  the  officers,  and  that  superi 
qualifications  should  be  exacted  of  thei 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  general  value 
education  for  our  officers,  there  could  ] 
no  difference  of  opinion  whatever.  As  h 
right  hon.  Friend  the  late  Secretary  f 
the  Colonies  said  the  other  evening,  cvei 
officer  ought  to  understand  the  proctic 
part  of  his  duty,  but  no  officer  was  tl 
less  capable  of  doing  his  duty  becaui 
he  understood  the  theory  and  scienc 
of  the  military  profession.  He  (Mi 
Peel)  believed  that  the  more  our  officei 
hod  their  minds  disciplined  and  their  inte 
llgence  cultivated,  the  more  would  thei 
resources  be  multiplied,  enabling  them  t 
adapt  themselves  with  the  more  facility  t 
the  varying  exigencies  of  the  military  ser 
vice.  He  did  not  speak  merely  of  a  pro 
fessional  education,  but  of  general  liters 
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tare.    A  Bill  vbieh  passed  that  Honse  tbe 
other  day,  for  raisiiig  a  foreign  legion,  might 
iUbstiate  the  importanee  of  general  stodies 
to  aa  ofiieer.     Under  that  Aet,  we  ahoald 
hare  an  assemUage  of  diTerse  nationalities, 
to  plaee  wfaieh  under  the  command  of  an 
English  officer  would  require  that  he  shoold 
be  acquainted  with  the  different  languages 
of  Europe — ^German,  French,  and  others  ; 
and  so  an   officer   familiar  with  foreign 
languages  would  enjoy  multiplied  oppor- 
tunities of  getting  employment  and  of  ad- 
Tanctng  himself.     But  although  he  (Mr. 
Fed)  was  fsTourable  to  education,  he  would 
not  have  it  of  too  high  a  character.     He 
belicTed  that  if  too  high  an  educational 
standard  were  established  for  the  army, 
we  should  lose  the  serrices  of  many  com- 
petent and  Tsluable  men.     It  was  a  com- 
mon remark,  that    men,   who  at  school 
aad  ccXtege  were  beaten  by  their  com- 
petitors,   would    afterwards,   in    the  real 
business  of  life,  leave  those   competitors 
bdiind,   not    because  in    all    cases  they 
possessed   greater    social    advantages    of 
wealth  or  station,  but  from  their  having  an 
instinetire  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which 
to  turn  what  they  did  know  to  account  for 
the  public  benefit.  This  should  be  strongly 
kept  in  view  in  the  education  of  our  army. 
The  boa.    Gentleman  referred,   amongst 
other  matters,  to  the  present  means  which 
Mm  eountiy  had  of  famishing  education 
to  oar  officers.     It  did  not  require  more 
than  a  cursory  glance  at  those  means  to 
feel   satisfied  that  they  were  extremely 
scanty,   and  that   the  institutions   which 
were  established  in  this  country  did  not, 
and  were  not  intended  to,  supply  the  want 
which  was  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man.    Excepting  the  institution  at  Wool- 
wich,  there   was  nothing  but    the    Mili- 
tary College  at  Sandhurst,  and  that  the 
boo.    Gentleman  SMd  had  been  reduced 
because  the  Commander  in  Chief  was  un- 
willing to  lose  his  patronage.     But  there 
he  tboagfat  the  hon.  Gentkman  was  mis- 
taken, because  it  was  not  the  Government, 
but  that  House,  which  had  restricted  the 
extent   of   its  accommodation.     It  was  a 
seif'Sopporting  institution  at  the  present 
time,  bat  not  exactly  in  the  way  stated  by 
the  boD.  Member.     The  hon.  Member  said 
there  were  ten  inmates  who  paid  nothing 
at  an,   and  forty  who  paid  a  moderate 
som.     Bat  the  fact  was,  that  there  were 
twenty-five  orphan  children  and  other  sons 
of  oflScers  who  paid  a  sum  of  40{.  a  year,  t 
and  the  College  waa  able  to  tako  them  at  • 


that  low  rate  in  consequence  of  the  high 
chaige  which  was  levied  on  a  third  class 
containing  some  110  pupils;  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  education  of  the  officers 
were  BO  great,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  on 
the  part  of  the  college  to  procure  boys  who 
paid  a  sum  which  was  not  only  sufficient 
for  their  education,  but  also  to  support 
those  who  were  received  at  a  lower  rate. 
The  hon.  Member  suggested  that  the  basis 
of  the  college  should  be  enlaiged,   and 
that  every  officer  intended  for  the  army 
should  pass  through  that  institution.     He 
was  not  disposed  to  agree  in  the  policy  of 
that  recommendation,  as  he  believed  no 
great  results  would-  be  found  to  attend  a 
system  which  educated  in  a  military  man- 
ner persons  of  very  youthful  age.     By  de- 
voting themselves  to  one  particular  study, 
narrow  notions  of  their  professions  would 
be  formed  by  those  for  whom  the  edu- 
cation was  designed.     The  best  class  of 
public  officers   would,    he  conceived,   be 
found  among  those  who  had  passed  through 
the  public  schools  and   universities,  and 
who  possessed  a  knowledge   of  general 
literature.     The  hon.  Gentleman  had  also 
referred  to  the  examinations  as  at  present 
required  by  the  rules  of  the  service.     He 
(Mr.  Peel)   was  not  aware  of  what  was 
required  by  tbe  examiners,  but  at  least  the 
examination  secured  that  the  officers  were 
not  illiterate.     He  thought  that  the  plan 
recommended  by  his  right  hon.  Fnend 
secured   that  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed,  that  when  an  officer  required 
a    commission,    he   should    be    prepared 
to  pass   a  preliminary  examination,   and 
that  he  should  receive,  not  merely  a  mili- 
tary education,  but  a  general  one.     The 
plan  of  his  right  hon.  rriend  went  on  to 
provide,   and  he   thought  properly,  that 
when  an  officer  had  received  a  first  com- 
mission he  should  be  required   to   pass 
subsequent  examinations  before  he  obtained 
a  further  grade,  or  before  he  obtained  his 
company;  and  the  only  reason  why  the 
scheme  had  not  been  brought  to  maturity 
was  the  difficulty  of  appointing  instructors 
in  consequence  of  the  persons  who  would 
have  been  selected  being  required  fdr  the 
more  pressing  service  of  the  army  in  the 
East.     He  thought,  however,  the  circum- 
stance of  there  being  a  war  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  proceed  in  carrying 
out  the  plan.     Whether  the  war  was  or 
was  not  to  be  continued,  it  was  for  the 
Government  to  see  that  measures  were 
taken  to  provide  officers  with  the  means 
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of  acquiring  a  fiill  knowledge  both  of  the 
theory  and  of  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  the  plan   of  his  right  hou. 
Friend,  that  there  should  be  appointed  at 
ererj  head-quarters  in  this  country  and  the 
Colonies  certain  instructors  before  whom  the 
officers  of  the  regiments  serving  in  that 
command  should  be  required  to  attend  a 
course  of  lectures,  and  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation with  success,  before  they  received  a 
further  promotion,  would,  he  thought,  be 
attended  with  very  advantageous  results. 
With  regard  to   the  staff  appointments, 
considering  that  those  who  were  on  the 
staff   had  very   considerable    advantages 
over  the  regimental  officers,  he  certainly 
thoMght    that    those    staff   appomtments 
should  be  considered  as  the  prizes  of  the 
profession.     Under  the  present  system  it 
pot   unfrequently  happened  that    officers 
were  appointed  general  officers,  who,  not 
from  any  fault  of  their  own,  but  from  the 
fault  of  the   system,  were  familiar   only 
with  one  branch  of  their  duty.     It  would 
be  possible  to  select  officers  who  had  most 
distinguished  themselves  at   the   district 
examinations  proposed  to  bo  held,  and  to 
send  them  to  some  central  station  or  to 
one  of  the  large  encampments  to  be  formed 
when  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
learning  the  duties  of   all    the   difficult 
branches  of  the  service,  and  from  men 
thus  trained  and  quali€ed,  the  Government 
might  select  those  who  were  to  hold  staff 
appointments.     With  regard   to  the  /ta<- 
major  of  the  French  army,  as  he  understood, 
that  was  a  staff  corps  distinct  from  the 
other  dirisions  of  the  army.     Whether  it 
was  desirable  or    not   for    us    to  adopt 
that  system  was,  of  course,  a  matter  for 
serious    consideration.     He    trusted    that 
the  hen.    Gentleman  would   be    satisfied 
with  this  cursory  review  of  his    obser- 
vations, and  that  he  would  not  press  his 
Motion. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  there  was 
one  very  easy  means  of  improving  the 
education  of  the  army  without  costing  the 
country  anything,  and  that  was  simply  by 
ensuring  employment  to  those  officers  who 
knew  their  duty.  The  great  reason  why 
we  had  no  good  staff  officers  was,  that, 
whatever  might  be  their  attainments,  their 
study,  or  their  knowledge,  they  found  them 
no  recommendations  for  employment.  An- 
other great  reason  for  the  deficiency  of  our 
staff  ^cers  was  the  faet  that  there  did 
not  exist  in  the  English  language  a  single 
really  useful  work  devoted  to  a  description 
Mr.  F.  Peel 


of  the  duties  of  staff  offieers,  and  €t 
was  scarcely  an  officer  to  be  found  i 
could  define  with  accuracy  the  duties 
either  the  adjutant  or  quartermaster  ^e 
ral.  During  the  visit  of  the  French  offic 
to  the  camp  at  Chobham,  they  ezpresi 
their  opinion  that  our  regimental  sjst 
was  perfect,  but  that  our  stafif  arran^ 
ments  were  sadly  deficient.  It  was  p 
fectly  absurd,  in  his  opinion,  to  supp< 
that  any  academies  of  the  country  woi 
produce  staff  officers.  Every  staff  offic 
must  educate  himself.  He  should  go 
France,  make  himself  master  of  the  Fren 
language,  and  make  himself  acquaint 
with  the  system  adopted  in  that  countr 
He  considered,  at  the  same  time,  that 
was  impossible,  from  the  peculiar  cons  tit 
tion  of  the  British  army,  to  introduce  tl 
French  school  of  the  itat  major  into  i 
He  would  again  repeat,  that  the  staff  a] 
pointments  ought  only  to  be  given  to  tho£ 
who  were,  upon  examination,  found  pei 
fectly  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  c 
the  appointment. 

Mr.  OWEN  STANLEY  said,  he  hope< 
the  hon.  Member  for  Richmond  did  not  in 
tend  to  press  his  Motion  to  a  division,  bu 
notwithstanding  he  thought  the  Govern 
ment  had  adopted  a  proceeding  whici 
would  prove  injurious  to  the  army  by  pro 
moting  sergeants  to  the  rank  of  officers. 
Composed  as  the  English  army  was,  i< 
required  great  caution  as  to  the  system  of 
promotion  which  should  be  adopted,  li 
there  should  be  an  indiscriminate  promo- 
tion of  non-commissioned  officers,  it  would 
inevitably  do  injury  both  to  the  army  and 
to  the  individuals  themselves.  He  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  Government  was 
taking  the  whole  system  of  the  army  into 
their  consideration.  That  was  much  better 
than  having  isolated  Motions  brought  for- 
ward by  independent  Members,  which  only 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  Govern- 
ment taking  immediate  and  decisiya  mea- 
sures on  the  subject. 

Mb.  OTWAT  said,  he  could  not  avoid 
expressing  his  surprise  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Under  Secretary  of  War,  when 
speaking  of  the  circumstances  attendiug 
the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  officers,  should  hare  treated 
the  subject  as  merely  a  question  of  money. 
With  regard  to  the  Motion  before  the 
House,  he  would  observe  that  in  France 
there  were  many  colleges  where  penoos 
were  educated  by  the  State ;  but  in  Eng- 
land no  such  thing  could  be  said  to  exist. 
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By  a  reCom  whiek  kad  been  made  of  the 
Bamber  of  orphaos  of  the  officers  of  the 
armj  irho  were  gratuitoiuly  educated  at 
public  inatitatUms.  it  appeared  that  there 
were  ^gbi  edaeated  at  ooe  eatablishment, 
and  onlj  two  at  another.  He  was  pleased 
to  learn  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Peel)  that  the  plan  of  the  late  Secretary 
for  War  waa  to  be  carried  out — namely, 
that  periodical  examinations  should  be 
made  fi£  e?ery  officer  before  he  should 
pbiain  any  increased  rank  in  the  service. 
With  regard  to  the  apj^ointments  on  the 
staff,  he  did  not  concur  in  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hoD.  and  gallant  Gentleman  op|po- 
site  (Colonel  Dunne)  aa  to  the  facility  with 
which  officers  of  the  staff  might  be  edu- 
cated«  A  meet  disastrous  affair  had  re* 
ceatly  oeenrred*  which  illustrated  how 
necessary  it  was  that  a  staff  officer  should 
poesesa  higher  qualifications  than  merely 
those  of  a  regimental  officer.  He  alluded, 
of  coarae^  to  the  caralry  charge  at  Bala- 
Uava.  An  order  was  coaTeyed  from  the 
commander  in  chief  to  a  general  officer  in 
command,  and  a  misunderstanding  arose 
between  that  officer  and  the  aide-de*oamp 
who  was  the  bearer  of  the  order,  as  to  the 
interpretation  to  be  put  upon  it.  Now,  if 
the  general  officer  wae  possessed  of  the 
power^  not  only  of  carrying  oat  the  order 
of  the  eemmander  in  chief,  but  also  of  in- 
terpretiag  it|  th^  it  woold  be  immaterial 
whether  the  aide-de-camp  possessed  the 
qsalifieatioa  of  interpreting  or  not.  But 
when  power  waa  given  to  that  staff  officer 
u*  piftt  a  coBstenction  upon  the  order,  then 
ii  wns  net  enough  that  he  should  be  a  good 
ridar,  hot  that  he  should  also  be  an  officer 
capable  of  iaterpreting  the  orders  of  the 
eeaMnander  m  dnef  to  whose  staff  he  be* 
Iw^ed. 

Ma.  BELLEW  said,  he  thought,  as 
vsfeienee  had  been  made  te  the  cWge  at 
Belaklavn,  the  House  eoght  not  te  forget 
that  the  order  in  that  case  waa  a  written 
one,  and  bad  ih»  officer  who  carried  it  to 
the  general  of  ^risien  ttmply  delirered  it 
the  ekaige  b  f  aestioa  might  not  have  been 


J.  O.  PHILLIMORE  said,  he 
hoped  the  House  woold  not  rash  into  the 
eppesite  extreme,  nnder  the  idea  that  edu- 
cation woidd  make  a  good  general.  The 
Bake  of  Marlborongh,  it  was  weU  known, 
WM  one  of  the  most  illiterate  men  of  his 
Abj,  end  Marshal  Saxe  could  not  sign  his 
own  aaam.  With  the  exception  of  Bema- 
dette,  there  were  few  of  the  French  mar- 
he  might  certainly  say  neither 


Soolt  nor  Massena — who  had  reoeired  any 
education.  There  was  great  danger  that, 
having  heard  too  much  on  one  side,  they 
might  now  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  there 
is  no  doubt  much  truth  in  what  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Phillimore)  has 
said,  but  the  case  comes  to  this—when  you 
apply  a  test  of  qualiBcation  for  a  particular 
employment,  you  must  take  care  not  to 
employ  a  test  applicable  to  another  totally 
different  employment.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  attainments  whieh  qualify  a  man 
to  be  a  good  officer  are  not  the  same  which 
would  qualify  a  man  to  be  a  learned  pro- 
fessor; and  if  you  require  your  officers  to 
pass  an  examination  which  will  qualify 
them  for  a  professorial  chair,  you  wUl  cer- 
tainly commit  a  great  error.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  great  ad?antagea  would  arise 
from  taking  care  that  upon  each  step  of 
promotion  an  officer  should  keep  himself 
op  to  proper  progress  in  the  attainments 
bdoaging  to  the  profession  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  The  qualities  which  constitute 
a  good  general  are  qualities  which  must  be 
inborn  in  the  man.  The  combination  of 
qualities  which  make  a  great  genend  is 
one  of  the  rareat  which  occurs  in  the 
moral  constitution  of  man.  My  belief  is, 
that  yon  will  find  a  great  many  more  men 
fitted  to  be  successful  statesmen  than  men 
suited  to  take  command,  and  who  ha?e  all 
the  foresight  necessary  for  the  peiformance 
of  the  duties  attaching  to  that  station.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  highly  important  that 
your  officers  should  keep  well  up  and  make 
progress  in  their  profession;  and  those 
examinations  which  have  been  alluded  to 
are  examinations  which  I  think  ought  to 
be  tests  of  military  knowledge.  It  would 
be  desirable  that  that  test  should  not  only 
be  applied  upon  the  first  eatrance  into 
office,  but  that  the  officers  should  also 
understand  that  unless  they  occupy  their 
minds  and  perfect  themselTCs  in  those 
matters  which  are  essential  to  a  proper 
performanee  oi  military  duties,  they  will 
not  gain  such  promotion  as  they  are  de- 
sirous to  obtain. 

CoLOKXL  KNOX  said,  ho  thought  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  their  ser- 
vice if  the  system  adopted  in  foreign 
armies  was  oarried  out.  There,  when  a 
yoang  officer  was  perfect  in  his  military 
duties,  he  was  for  a  short  time  attached 
to  the  artillery,  then  to  the  engineers  and 
the  cavahy;  and  he  thereby  learned  the 
routine  of  all  the  branches  of  the  aenrioe. 
There  was  no  means  in  their  serrice  by 
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which  a  general  officer  could  obtain  thatj 
knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to 
make  effectire  use  of  the  different  arms. 
He  was  quite  certain  that  more  would  be 
learned  in  that  waj  than  by  any  system  of 
examination. 

Mb.  rich  said,  that  after  the  satisfao- 
tory  statement  the  GoTemment  had  made, 
he  would  not  press  his  Motion. 

Amendment,  by  leare,  ioUhdraton. 

Main  Question  pat,  and  agreed  to, 

ORDNANCE  ESTIMATES— SUPPLY. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply;  Mr. 
BouYEBiB  in  the  Chair. 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  thnt  the  present 
Estimate  for  the  expenses  of  the  Oitlnance 
Department  was  the  largest  that  had  over 
yet  been  laid  before  Parliament.  Although 
the  estimates  showed  snch  a  Tory  large  in- 
crease of  expenditure,  there  were  few  hon. 
Members  in  the  House  who  would  not  be 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  increase  of 
almost  every  one  of  the  items.  He  would 
first  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  Supplementary  Estimates,  for  which  a 
Vote  had  previously  been  taken,  but  no 
details  of  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  House.  The  total  amount  of  the  Sup- 
plementary Estimates  for  last  year  was 
1,402,96H.     The  first  Vote  was  a  sum  of 

267.0001.  under  the  head  of  barrack  sop- 
plies,  and  it  included  a  sum  of  129,5182. 
for  barrack  bedding  for  the  hospitals  at 
Scutari  and  Smyrna,  and  for  replacing 
stores  at  Malta.      There  was  a  sum  of 

106.0002.  for  additional  great  coats,  boots, 
and  shoes,  for  the  troops.  Some  remarks 
had  been  made  with  respect  to  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  boots  sent  out  to  the  troops. 
Those  articles  were  not,  however,  supplied 
by  the  Ordnance,  but  by  the  clothiers  of 
the  regiments.  With  respect  to  the  boots 
that  were  sent  out,  the  precautions  were 
taken  that  two  smaller  sizes  of  the  boots 
established  by  the  Army  were  left  out,  and 
in  the  place  of  them  two  larger  sizes  were 
selected ;  and  although  the  boots  might 
have  been  too  small  in  oases  where  the 
men  wore  two  or  three  pairs  of  stockings, 
still  they  were,  in  fact,  larger  than  those 
usually  supplied  to  the  Army.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Vote  was  a  sum  of  42,8062. 
for  miscellaneous  stores.  The  next  Vote 
was  142,0002.  for  warm  clothing  for  the 
convalescents,  and  92,0002.  for  blankets, 
&o.  Then  there  was  a  charge  of  54,8002. 
for  huts  for  troops  in  the  Crimea,  19,0412. 
for  stable  huts  for  the  Crimea,  and  12,9692. 
for  hospital  huts  for  2,000  patients.     And 
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also  a  sum  of  12,9302.  for  huts  for  3,^ 
men  at  Heligoland.  The  next  Vote  wi 
sum  of  382,5002.  for  warm  and  waterp] 
clothing  and  waterproof  articles  for 
troops.  In  justice  to  the  gentlemen  i 
undertook  the  supplies  of  those  artici 
and  who,  in  his  opinion,  carried  out 
directions  given  them  by  the  Govemoa 
with  great  cderity,  he  stated  that 
whole  of  the  supplies  which  were  lost 
the  Prince  were  replaced  within  three  di 
of  the  time  when  the  news  first  arrii 
of  the  loss  of  that  vessel.  The  Comn 
tee  would  doubtless  be  surprised,  but 
thought  at  the  same  time  gratified,  to  h< 
the  enormous  extent  of  the  shipments 
these  articles.  In  the  month  of  Noveml 
there  were  shipped  from  the  Tower  I 
tons  of  warm  clothing,  and  by  Messi 
Hayter  and  Powell  344  tons;  in  Decei 
ber,  752  tons  from  the  Tower,  and  2i 
tons  by  Messrs.  Hayter  and  Powell ; 
January,  309  tons  from  the  Tower,  ai 
180  tons  by  Messrs.  Hayter  and  Powe 
He  would  next  ask  the  Committee  to  co 
sider  whether  this  clothing  was,  under  tl 
circumstsnoes,  supplied  economically, 
was  supplied  in  great  haste,  under  vei 
urgent  circumstances,  and  of  course  anj 
body  who  had  to  do  with  the  supply  of 
felt  that  the  real  obiect  they  had  to  coi 
sider  was  not  price,  but  to  get  the  thin 
they  wanted  as  rapidly  and  expeditiously  a 
they  eould.  He  had  caused  an  accurat 
calculation  to  be  made  of  the  amount 
The  price  paid  exceeded  the  price  at  whicl 
they  might  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  thi 
article,  if  they  were  not  in  the  hurry  h 
had  described.  The  calculation  had  bee] 
msde  by  independent  authorities  ;  one  o 
whom  was  connected  with  the  Ordnance 
OflSce,  and  the  other  was  not  connects 
with  that  department.  The  instroctioi 
given  to  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Ordnance  Office  was  to  give  the  benefit  oi 
any  doubt  he  entertained  against  the  de- 
partment,  and  his  calculation  was  that  the 
extra  amount  paid  was  about  10  per  cent 
more  than  should  have  been  paid  if  the 
articles  were  got  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business.  From  the  other  calculation 
it  appeared  that  the  extra  amount  paid 
was  7^  per  cent  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary price.  The  essence  of  the  contract 
made  with  the  contractor  for  the  doth* 
ing  was  time,  and  in  every  iDStance  the 
object  was  to  get  the  article  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  amount  of  fines  im- 
posed for  the  non-fulfilment  of  contracts 
amounted    to  about  4|  per  cent;  and. 
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balaaeiDg  the  two  figures  he  had  men- 
ikntA,  he  thought  the  amount  the  country 
htA  piiid  for  warm  clothing,  orer  and  aboTO 
a  reasonable  sum,  was  somewhere  about  4^ 
per  cent.      There  were  of  course  some 
artielea  dearer  than  others.     Some  were 
got  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  there 
were  other  articles  for  which  they  were 
charged  a  great  deal  too  much.     But,  on 
die  whole,  the  average  amonnt  paid  over 
and  above  the  sum  that  should  have  been 
paid  if  the  articles  were  obtained  in  ordi- 
nary timea,  was  about  4  per  cent.     With 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  articles  sup- 
plied, he  had  the  advantage  of  obtaining 
the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Hayter  and  Powell, 
and  the  persona  they  employed,  and  they 
staled  to  him   that  the  articles  supplied 
were  of  excellent  quality.     He  (Mr.  Mon* 
sell)  waa  firmly  convinced,  after  a  search- 
ing inquiiy,  that  the  warm  clothing  sent 
oat  waa,   generaUy  speaking,  of  a  most 
eicellent    quality.      There  was    another 
point  to  wIMk  he  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Gommiltee,  and  that  was  with 
regard  to  th^  mode  in  which  it  was  said 
the  stores  sent  out  to  the  East  were  pack- 
ed.    There  was  a  statement  in  the  public 
prints  that  the   Bobert  Lowe  transport 
ship  had  conveyed  medical  stores  to  Scu- 
tan,  over  which  were  placed  cylinders  of 
Dowder  fcr  Balaklava.     That  matter  had 
Men  carefully  investigated  by  a  Committee 
appobted  by  the  late  Secretary  of  War, 
and  that  Committee  unanimously  reported 
that  the  charge  was  entirely  unfounded, 
and  that  such  an  arrangement  was,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  utterly  impossible ; 
hecause  the  cylinders  were  of  such  enor- 
mous weight  that  they  must  be  packed 
with  great  care  in  the  hold  of  the  ship, 
and  cmdd  not  be  placed  elsewbere.     With 
regard  to  the  Frinee^  it  was  stated  that 
the  shot  and  shell    for  Balaklava    were 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  medical  stores, 
but  the  Committee    having  also  investi- 
gated that  charge,  declared  it  to  be  entirely 
oafouDded.   The  neglect  that  had  occurred 
ia  the  case  of  the  cargoes  of  these  two 
▼easels  was  not  on  the  part  of  those  who 
padded  the  goods,  but  of  those  who  had  to 
delifer  them  on  their  arrival  at  their  re- 
•pective  destinations.     The  next  item  in 
the  estimates  was  25,000{.  for  erecting  a 
sheQ  fMtory  for  the  manufacture  of  Lan- 
eaaier  shells.     Hon.  Gentlemen  were  not 
prohaUy  aware  that  the  new  invention  was 
first  submitted  to  the  Government  in  the 
year  1852.      Investigations  and  experi- 
■wDts  with  regard  to  it  went  on,  but  be- 


fore the  invention  was  quite  ripe  for  use, 
the  war  broke  out,  and  it  was  considered 
desirable  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  best 
way  they  could.  The  use  of  Nasmyth's 
hammer  was  necessary  in  the  construction 
of  the  shells,  ^nd  before  they  were  suffi- 
ciently tested  by  experiments  it  was  thought 
unwise  to  get  a  large  number  of  these  very 
expensive  articles.  The  construction  of  the 
shells  was  very  expensive,  because  they  had 
to  be  reheated  eleven  times  in  consequence 
of  there  being  only  one  of  the  Nasmyth's 
hammers  in  use.  There  were  1 ,800  shells 
made,  and  the  cost  of  each  was  6/.  In 
the  month  of  November  last  Lord  Raglan 
transmitted  «to  this  country  a  Report  from 
Colonel  Lake,  with  regard  to  the  operation 
of  the  guns  and  shells  before  Sebastopol, 
and  that  Report  was  extremely  satisfactory. 
It  appeared  that  when  the  shells  were  han- 
dled and  the  gnns  were  loaded  by  persons 
who  had  experience  in  the  management  of 
them,  they  were  on  the  whole — if  not  per- 
fect—of very  great  use  in  the  field.  There- 
fore, it  was  decided  by  the  Government 
that  a  large  number  of  these  shells  should 
be  produced  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
He  had  had  the  advantage  of  a  consultation 
on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Nasmyth,  who  had 
most  liberally  placed  his  factory  in  Man- 
chester at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
for  the  construction  of  shells ;  but  on 
finding  out  the  plant  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  erected,  and  having  a  plant 
already  at  Woolwich,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  arrangement  would  not  be 
an  economical  one  to  the  Government,  and 
that  they  should  proceed  with  the  work  in 
their  own  factory.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  the  factory  having  been  com- 
pleted by  the  great  exertions  of  Sir  Charles 
Fox  and  Mr.  Henderson  in  the  course  of 
two  months,  they  were  now  producing  sixty 
shells  a  day,  and  would  very  soon  be  pro- 
ducing one  hundred  shells  a  day.  Those 
shells  would  now  cost  about  1/.  16«.  2d.  a 
piece  instead  of  61.  The  next  Vote  which 
he  came  to  in  the  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates was  for  a  sum  of  15,000{.  for  the 
erection  of  a  gun'  factory  at  Enfield.  In 
Yote  6  of  the  Estimates  there  was  a  sum 
of  40,0002.  demanded  for  that  factory, 
making  the  entire  sum  required  for  it 
55,000/.  A  Committee  was  appointed 
last  Session  to  consider  a  proposition  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  the 
erection  of  a  very  large  factory,  where  it 
was  intended  to  have  produced  by  machi- 
nery, at  a  cheap  rate,  150,000  muskets  a 
year.  That  Committee,  however,  was  unfa- 
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T<mrable  to  the  projeet  (m  so  great  a  soale, 
and  thej  recommended  that  a  manafactory 
should  be  tried  on  a  limited  scale,  which 
would  serve  as  an  experiment,  to  show  the 
advantages  to  be  denved  from  a  more  ex- 
tensive  application  of  ma(44nerj,  besides 
serving  as  a  check  open  the  price  of  con- 
traotors,  and  supplying  a  resource  in  times 
of  emergencj.  After  the  report  of  the 
Committee  was  given  in,  three  gentlemen 
went  to  America,  namelj  Colonel  Burn  of 
the  Bojal  Artillery,  a  distinffuished  officer ; 
Captain  Ward,  who  had  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  his  attention  to  the  construction  of 
small  arms ;  and  Mr.  Anderson.  It  had 
been  very  generally  stated  by  persons  who 
ware  opposed  to  the  proposed  factory,  that 
his  (Mr.  Monsell's)  views  were  founded 
merely  on  theory,  and  that  there  was  no  ex* 
perience  to  support  them.  The  gentlemen 
sent  out  were  authorised  to  expend  in  the 
purchase  of  machinery  a  sum  of  10,000/.; 
and  a  little  time  after  they  had  arrived  in 
the  United  States  they  communicated  with 
him  (Mr.  Monsell)  on  the  subject  of  the 
machinery  they  had  witnessed  there.  Co- 
lonel Biurn  wrote,  stating  that  the  more 
they  had  seen  of  the  operation  of  the  mus- 
ket machinery  in  America^  and  the  extra- 
ordinary effect  it  produced,  the  more  they 
were  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  radical  change  in  our  system,  and  of 
our  establishing  a  complete  and  permanent 
organisation  to  enable  us  to  secure  a  eon- 
tinuous  supply  of  the  beat  article  at  a 
cheap  rate.  Colonel  Burn  alse  observed 
that,  though  the  work  of  the  machinery 
at  Springfield,  in  Massachusetts*  and  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  in  Virginia,  differed  in 
certain  respects,  according  to  ^e  skill  of 
the  engineer,  yet  the  operations  were  so 
perfect  that  an  interchange  of  musketa  in 
all  their  parts  was  made  between  them 
quarterly,  and  that  the  result  was  found  to 
be  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  all  pro- 
duced by  one  engineer  only.  Subsequently, 
Colonel  Bum  applied  for  permission  to 
spend  a  larger,  amount  than  the  10,0002. 
first  specified  in  the  purchase  of  maehi- 
nery  in  America.  He  (Mr.  Monsell)  went 
with  that  letter  to  the  Treasury,  and  sub- 
sequently authorised  Colonel  Bum  to  spend 
a  further  sum,  and  there  was  actually  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  machinery  in 
America  a  sum  of  17,000i.  When  these 
gentlemen  returned  home,  they  brought 
with  them  a  very  elaborate  and  interesting 
report,  stating  the  result  of  their  inves- 
tigations^  with  such  ample  reasons  for 
what  they  stated,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Mr.  Monsell 


any  person  to  resist  the  oonoluBion 
which  they  had  arrived.  They  stated 
their  report  that  the  anticipations  enU 
taiaed  in  this  country,  not  only  aa  to  t 
rapidity  with  which  muskets  could  be  m 
nufactured  by  machinery,  but  as  to  ti 
cost  at  which  they  could  be  manufacture 
were  more  than  realised,  and  they  exprei 
ed  their  conviction  in  the  strongest  ma 
ner  that  the  experiment  of  establishii 
such  a  manufacture  in  this  country  wov 
be  followed  by  great  and  most  signal  au 
cess.  The  next  point  that  called  for  i 
tenUon  was  the  sixe  of  the  factory 
which  the  machinery  should  be  receive 
The  decision  to  which  the  Governme 
ultimately  came  was,  that  it  should  be 
factory  ci^Mble  of  manufacturing  50,0( 
muskets  a  year.  He  could  state,  ] 
thought,  very  strong  reasons  to  induce  tl 
Committee  to  agree  in  that  decision, 
was  found,  upon  very  careful  calculation 
that  if  the  ^factory  was  constructed  fiH-  tl 
manufacture  of  one-half  the  number,  tl 
same  staff  would  be  required  to  manage  i 
and  very  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  mi 
chinery.  For  the  manufacture  of  d0,0C 
muskets  per  year  there  would  be  requir< 
between  600  and  700  machines,  and  i 
those  machines  very  few  would  be  in  d( 
plicate ;  there  should  be  single  machine 
for  making  single  parts,  and,  unless  the 
constructed  their  factory  of  a  sixe  to  ei 
able  them  to  manufaeture  50,000,  the 
would  have  their  machine  for  half  a  yei 
perfectly  idle.  It  was  accordingly  decide 
that  a  factory  should  be  prepared  in  whio 
^0,000  musketa  could  be  manufacture 
per  annum,  and  directions  were  given  t 
the  proper  officers  to  prepare  a  place  fc 
that  purpose.  Very  strong  remonstrance 
were  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Ordnanc 
certainly  againtt  the  erection  of  a  factor 
at  Enfield,  and  the  propriety  of  erectin; 
it  at  Woolwich  was  suggested,  but  the 
thought  they  should  adhere  to  the  decisio 
they  had  come  to,  and  aocordiagly  it  wa 
reaolved  to  have  the  factory  at  £nfiel<i 
According  to  the  first  plan  for  the  erectioi 
of  a  buUding,  the  estimate  was  abou 
SO.OOOI. ;  but  the  gentlemen  to  whom  h 
had  referred,  on  returning  from  Anerica 
where  they  had  an  cf^portanity  of  aeein| 
the  system  on  which  the  factories  ther 
were  carried  on,  stated  their  conviction  o 
the  great  advantage  resulting  from  having 
abundance  of  room  in  the  arsenals  ii 
America,  and  strongly .  pressed  that  th< 
proposed  sise  of  the  factory  should  be  en 
laiiged.    Their  views  vere  adopted,  anc 
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the  tcndttrt  for  tbe  factoiy  oonsequentlj 
aoMiiBfted  to  about  48,0002.   There  would, 
hoveror,  bo  certaiB  dedactions  from  that 
anMmni,  and  ho  beUered  the  actual  coat 
for  boOdinff  tlie  &etorj  would  be  43,000{. 
or  44,0001.     With  regard  to  the  cost  of 
the  luehinerp,  he  should  mentiou  that,  as 
he  had  afareadj  stated,  the  machinery  pur- 
chased in  Ameriea  oost  17,000,  but  be- 
sides that  thej  had  purchased    9,000J. 
worth  of  macfaiuerj  in  this  oouutry,  making 
the   entire    sum     paid     for    machioerj, 
26,000/.       Doling   the    months    of    Oc- 
tober, KoTember,  and  December,  the  Go- 
Tenuneot  had  fdt  the  deepest  anxiety  for 
the  supply  of  small  arms,  and  they  had 
been  oompeMed  to  hare   recourse  to  the 
markets  of  other  coantriea  to  obtain  an 
ad^tional  number  of  arms.     Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Minister  of  War  decided 
that  it   was  ozpedient  that   the  factory 
shoold  be  proceeded  with  at  once,  and  he 
authorised  ih»  Board  isi  Ordnance  to  enter 
at  onee   into  contracts  for  its  erection. 
Accordingly  they  did  so,  and  at  the  present 
moment  Uie  factory  was  being  constructed 
at  Bnfield  for  the  sum  he  had  mentioned. 
He  belioTed  they  would  be  able  to  com« 
mence  operations  in  it  on  the  1st  of  July  ; 
aad  although  it  would  not  then  be  in  f^ll 
operation,  Uiey  might  expect,  e?en  during 
the  present  year,  to  manufacture  a  consi- 
deraUe  number  of  arms  there.     Passing 
fmn  the  subject  of  the  Supplementary 
Bsttmate,  he  came  next  to  the  General 
Estimates  for  the  year.     In  the  Vote  for 
pay  aliowaaces  and   contingencies  there 
was  an  hwrease,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  of  103,5432.,  but  that  was  owing  to 
the  addiiiott  to  the  Ordnance  corps  of  half 
a  battaiiop  of  engineers  and  a  battalion  of 
artiHery.     In  the  Yoto  for  the  movement 
of  troops  there  was  an  increase  of  1 1 ,2001. ; 
and  in  the  vote  for  reoruiting,  the  bounty 
having  been  raised,  there  was  an  increase 
of  12,0941.     He  need  hardly  point  out  the 
necessity  for  increasing  the  engineer  and 
art^ery  force — a  force  which  was  now 
about  7,000  less  in  strength  than  it  was 
ia  the  year  1814.    No  force  in  any  country 
esuld  have  distinguished  itself  more  than 
osr  artiUery  and  engineer  corps  had  done 
in  the  rocent  operations  in  the.  Bast.     It 
was  a  remarkable  fact  that  our  platforms 
beloie  Sebastopol  had  required  so  little 
repair  that,  although  shells  had  exploded 
inet  our  magaaioes,  not  one  of  them  bad 
Uown  op.     He  should  next  call  at- 
te  the  Vote  for  Commissariat  and 
Banadk  supplies^  4o.,  on  which  there  was 


an  increase  of  103,473{.     The  sum  re- 
quired for  barrack  supplies  amounted   to 
355,4502.,  including  supplies  for  the  camp 
at  Aldershot,  36,0002.,  for  foreign  troops, 
40,0002.  for  the  dep6t  about  to  be  formed 
at  Malta.     There  was  a  sum  of  115,0002. 
for  great  coats,  and  in  the  amount  for 
boots  and  shoes  there  was  was  an  increase 
of  43,5122.     The  clothing  for  the  foreign 
legion  was  90,0002.,  men  and  dotbing  for 
the  militia,  an  increase  of  56,9502.      He 
might  add  to  his  former  remarks  respect- 
ing the  warm  clothing,  that  the  Government 
had  sent  out  an  able  and  experienced  offi- 
cer with  an  experienced  clerk,  and  some  of 
the  best  labourers  from  the  Tower,  well 
acquainted  with  the  package  of  stores,  to 
Balaklava,  there  to  collect  the  warm  cloth- 
ing and  send  them  to  a  storehouse  in  the 
Bosphorus,  with  a  view  to  preserve  them 
for  future   use.      Vote    3   was  intended 
to  be   withdrawn.      There  were    certain 
changes  likely  to  be  made  in  the  Ordnance 
Office,  and  when  those  were  effected,  an 
estimate  would  then  be  presented  to  the 
House.     On  Vote  4  there  was  an  excess 
over  the  hist  year  of  19,5042.  for  Ordnance 
esteblishments.     There  was  an  increase  in 
the  home  establishments,  5,9542. ;  lodging 
the  Irish  militia,  10,0002.;  lodging  the 
foreign    legion,   2,5002.;    and  additional 
clerks  of  works,  9382.     However,  in  every 
colonial  esteblishment,  except  those  situate 
near  the  seat  of  war,  there  had  been  a 
diminution  of  expense,  and  the  decrease 
upon  that  head  would  have  been  greater 
had  it  not  been  for  the  necessity  of  forming 
a  new  establishment  in  the   Bosphorus, 
Vote    5,    for    wages,    368,8722.,     was 
81,0272.  in  excess  of  last  year,  arising,  of 
course,   from  the    enormous  demand  for 
labour  at  the  different  esteblishments.    He 
would  call  attention  to  one  item  in  which 
there  was  a  decrease,  which  must  strike 
everybody  as  remarkable,   and  which  re- 
quired explanation.     It  was  a  diminution 
of  16,3361.  in  the  amount  asked  for  the 
new  gun  factory  at  Woolwich.    The  expla- 
nation, however,  was  easy  and  simple.     In 
the  month  of  May  last  he  found  that  the 
supply  of  shells  was  very  defioient  indeed ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  if  any  great  action 
had  been  fought,  either  by  land  or  by  sea, 
they  could  not  have  replenished  the  maga- 
sines,  and  they  would,  consequently,  have 
been  exposed  to  great  danger.     Finding 
that  to  be  the  case,  he  sent  for  an  officer 
of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  talent, 
who  had  displayed  great  mechanioal  inge- 
nuity and  inventive  powers,  Captain  Boxer, 
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a  gentleman  whose  BerTices  had  heen  80 
much  recognised  in  the  East.     His  shell 
had  heen  acknowledged  hy  all  the  autho- 
rities at  the  seat  of  war  to  he  the  most 
valuahle  inyention   that   had  heen  intro- 
duced for  more  than  twenty  years  into  the 
service.     He  (Mr.  Monsell)  sent  for  Cap- 
tain Boxer,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the 
position  they  wore  in.      Captain  Boxer  at 
onoe  undertook  to  remoTO  the  difficulty,  if 
he  were  allowed  to  make  use  of  an  old 
storehouse  in  Woolwich  as  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  fuses,  and  the  ''  houching" 
of  shells.     The  proposal  was  agreed  to, 
the    necessary   works   were   erected    for 
7,0002.,  and  that  7,000{.  was  saved  in  the 
first  six  months.      Having  agreed  to  Cap- 
tain Boxer's  terms,  he  gave  him  the  ful- 
lest authority  in  the  matter,  and  left  to 
him  the  erection  of  the  factory  and  every- 
thing connected  with   it.      In   that  fac- 
tory there  had  heen  saved  to  the  country 
a    sum  of   1,200/.   in  one  week.      The 
saving  in  that  factory  was  at  the  rate  of 
60,0002.  a  year,  hut  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  60,0001.  had  heen  saved,  hecause  the 
factory  was  not  sufficiently  long  at  work.  If 
it  had  worked  every  week  in  the  year,  in  the 
way  it  had  worked  during  the  week  to 
which  he  had  alluded;  the  saving  thereby 
effected  would  be  60,0002.  in  the  year, 
and  he  believed  that  there  would  actually 
be  a  saving  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  about 
40,0002.    The  factory  was  not  always  kept 
at  work,  because  it  was  found  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  obtain  the  shell  itself  with 
sufficient  rapidity  for  that  purpose.      A 
few  items  would  show  the  great  advantage 
which  the  factory  had  proved  to  the  coun- 
try.    Before  its  establishment  there  were 
500  Moorsom  fuses  made  weekly;  after- 
wards there  were  1,050,  and  at  a  saving 
of  1412.    Of  shells  prepared  for  fuses  there 
had  been  3,500  per  week;  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  factory  the  number  was 
10,257,  at  a  savins  in  wages  of  1102. 
There  had  been  3,000  wooden  fuses  made 
weekly,  now  there  were  10,000,  at  a  sav- 
ing of  722.     The  result  was,  that  whereas 
in  May  the  number  of  8-inch  shells  in  the 
storekeeper's  departments  was  4,398,  it 
now  amounted  to  10,886.     He  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  this  country,  with  its 
manufacturing  powers  so  extensively  de- 
Teloped  in  all  articles  of  ironwork,  ought  to 
produce  any  number  of  shells  which  could 
possibly  be  required ;  bat  still  the  fact  re* 
mained  that  we  had  now  been  a  year  at 
war,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  shells 
had  not  been  supplied.     The  demand  had, 
Mr.  M(m$ell 


in  truth,  been  much  greater  than  the 
ply.     It  was  found,  also,  that  a  conau 
Die  increase  had  been  made  by  the  con 
tors  in  the  price  of  the  shells  supplic 
Qovemment.     In  1852,  8-inch  shells  i 
supplied  to  Government  at  71.  8s.  per 
but  the  price  charged  in  1855  was  13L  1 
making  an  increase  of  62.  Ss.  per  ton. 
doubt  it  would  be  said  that  this  incn 
was  caused,  to  a  certain  extent,   bj 
increase  in  the  price  of  iron ;  but  the  < 
of  iron  of  the  quality  of  which  shells  vi 
made,  which  was,  in  1852,  32.  2«.  7d. 
ton,  in  1855  had  only  risen  to  32.  IBs. 
per  ton,  being  an  increase  of  only  15s, 
The  amount  of  fuel  required  for  the  ma 
facture  of  a  ton  of  shells  was  said  to 
five  cwt.,  and,  at  that  calculation,  the  c 
of  fuel  for  manufacturing  shells  would 
4«.  9d.  per  ton  in  1852,  and  in  1855, 6s.  2 
making  an  increase  of  Is.  3d.    In  the  sa; 
way,  the  labour  which,  in  1852,  cost  II.  \ 
per  ton,  in  1855  cost  12.  9«.  6d.,  aecordi 
to  the  authority  of  one  of  the  largest  m 
nufacturing  firms  in  Bradford — one  of  t 
principal  places  where  the  manufacture 
Government  shells  was  carried  on ;   am 
lastly,  the  freight  from  that  district  whic 
in  1852,  was  10«.  per  ton,  in  1855  hi 
risen  to  12.,  being  an  increase  of  10 
This  made  altogeuier  an  increase  in  tl 
price  of  a  ton  of  shells  of  42.  lis.  11( 
The   Government,   therefore,   feeling   tl 
immediate   want  of  shells — though   the 
know  that,  in  time,  they  should  be  abl 
to  obtain  as  many  as  they  might  requir 
— taking  into  consideration  the  great  in 
crease  of  the  price  of  shells,  and  the  ad 
vantage  of  putting  themselves  in  a  posi 
tion  to  control  the  contractors,  and  bein| 
sensible,  moreover,  of  the  importance  o 
attaching  a  foundry  to  the  Royal  Labors 
tory,  where  they  might  be  able,  at  a  mo 
ment's  notice  almost,  to  supply  any  numbei 
of  any  given  sort  of  shells  which  might  hi 
wanted  on  a  sudden  emei^ncy,  had  deter 
mined  to  establish  this  foundry  at  Wool- 
wich; and  he  was  firmly  convinced  that, 
had  it  only  been  established  six  montha 
ago,  a  saving  would  already  have  been  ef- 
fected of  more  than  the  amount — 10,0002. 
— which  was  asked  for  its  construction. 
It  would  be  of  the  greatest  service,  too, 
in  enabling  the  contractors  to  learn  with 
greater  rapidity  how  to  make  the  particu- 
lar sorts  of  shells  which  were  required ;  for 
at  present  considerable  time  was  lost  be- 
fore they  were  able  to  construct  them  with 
that  accuracy  and  perfection  which  were 
indispensable  in  these  articles;  and  he  was 
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onj  to  saj  that  rerj  Ar«qoentljr  the  old 
eontnctora  were  backward  in  allowing  the 
Beir  contractors  to  inspect  their  modes  of 
jsaoafactare.    This  Vote,  however,  for  the 
shell  fouodrj  was  not  the  only  one  which 
he  was  about  to  ask  for  on  acconnt  of  ma- 
chioery  in  connection  with  the  Royal  La- 
boratory, for  it  must  be  rememhered,  with 
regard  to  all  these  works,  that  they  were 
required  for  the  mannfactore  of  articles  for 
which  there  was  no  demand  in  the  country 
except  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and 
that  the  eoaotry,  therefore,  to  be  prepared 
for  the  commencement  of  a  war,  must  either 
have  kept  large  stores  of  these  articles,  or 
else  have  had  establishments  in  which  these 
stores  could  be  rapidly  replenished.     Now, 
nothing  could  be  more  inexpedient  than  to 
keep  large  stores  at  a  time  when  every 
day  was  bringing  forth  new  discoveries, 
and  when  a  thing  that  was  new  one  day 
was  obsolete  the  next.     As  a  mere  matter 
of  economj,  it  was  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  to  have  an  establishment  where, 
by  means  of  the  best  machinery — which 
woold  soon  repay  its  own  cost  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  expenses  of  labour — ^large 
quantities  of  these  articles  could  be  rapidly 
supplied,  and  thu  really  was  the  justifica- 
tion of  all  these  votes  asked  for  on  account 
of  machinery.      The  saving  which  would 
resdt  from  the  erection  of  this  machinery, 
independently  of  the  greater  perfection  and 
accuracy  insured,  would  be  very  great. 
For  instance,  it  included  machinery  which 
would  manufacture  150,000  war  rockets  in 
the  year  (the  present  supply  of  which  was 
most  inadequate)  at  a  saving  of  somewhere 
about  30,0002.;  also  for  making  60,000,000 
small  ann  cartridges  in  the  year  by  a  new 
patent,  hj  which  somewhere  about  25,000/. 
would  be  saved  annually.      The  next  Vote 
to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  was  the  sum  of  800,000/.  for 
small  arms,  being  an  increase  of  543,600/. 
on  the  Vote  asked  for  last  year.     There 
was  considerable  doubt,  however,  whether 
all  this  sum  would  be  expended,  for  the 
aeeounts  which  he  had  received  from  the 
manufacturers,  both  in  this  country  and 
at  Liege,  were  anything  but  satisfactory. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  must  say  that  many 
of  the  manufacturers  were  using  great  ex- 
ertions, and  he  was  happy  to  state  that 
two  of  the  principal  ones  the  other  day 
informed  him  that,  with  the  exception  of 
one  smaQ  grievance,  which  he  bad  the 
power  of  removing  at  the  moment,  they 
had  no  grievances  to  complain  of.     They 
were  perfectly  content  with  the  way  in 
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which  operations  were  conducted  by  the 
Government,  $nd  he  trusted  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  they  would  redouble 
their  exertions,  and  not  allow  the  country 
to  be  left  in  the  miserable  and  melancholy 
condition  in  which  it  was  placed  last  year 
with  respect  to  Minie  rifles.  The  Vote 
for  machinery  he  had  already  alluded  to, 
and  consequently  he  would  now  pass  on  to 
Vote  No.  7,  where  there  was  an  increase 
of  454,679/.  over  the  Vote  of  last  year. 
This  was  partly  occasioned  by  new  barracks 
about  to  be  erected  by  the  direction  of  the 
Government  on  the  western  heights  of  Do- 
ver, which  would  cost  60,000/.,  and  which 
he  believed  to  be  absolutoly  necessary  to 
the  perfection  of  the  defences  there ;  by 
new  barracks  at  Gosport  for  the  same 
purpose,  which  would  cost  61,000/.;  and 
also  by  the  erection  of  permanent  barracks 
at  Aldershot,  which  would  cost  a  sum  of 
250,000/.  These  last  would  be  complete 
barracks  in  every  particular,  and  would  af- 
ford to  the  troops  a  permanent  opportunity 
for  concentration  and  acting  together  in 
large  bodies,  thereby  giving  our  officers 
the  means  of  learning  the  art,  not  only  of 
commanding  regiments,  but  also  of  large 
detachments  and  bodies  of  men.  These 
new  buildings  would  be  erected  at  an  ex- 
pense considerably  less  than  the  barracks 
which  it  had  been  the  habit  to  use  in  this 
country.  The  change  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  Commission  which  had  been  sent 
over  to  Belgium  to  inspect  the  barracks 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  that  country. 
The  next  Vote  (No.  8)  related  to  the  scien- 
tific branch,  and  exhibited  an  increase  of 
3,828/.  over  the  Vote  of  last  year ;  the 
increase  required  for  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  being  1,759/.,  and  for  the  in- 
crease for  establishment  at  Chatham  1,924/L 
The  increase  in  these  cases  was  occasioned 
by  an  increased  number  of  cadets  and  en- 
gineers. A  great  item  in  this  Vote  was, 
as  usual,  occasioned  by  the  sum  for  the 
Ordnance  survey.  In  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter, the  Committee  were  aware  that  last 
year  a  great  controversy  arose  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  scale,  and,  queries  being  sent 
out,  a  large  preponderance  of  the  answers 
were  in  favour  of  a  much  larger  scale  than 
six  inches,  and  arrangements  were  adopt- 
ed for  having  a  scale  of  somewhere  about 
twenty-four  inches  to  the  mile.  At  the 
present  moment,  experiments  were  being 
tried  to  work  the  survey  by  means  of 
contracts  with  private  individuals  and  by 
piecework ;  and  he  hoped  that  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  months  sufficient 
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ezperienco  wonld  be  obtained  to  enable  tbe 
GoTernment  to  come  to  a  final  deciBion  on 
tbe  subject.  The  maps,  be  believed,  were 
to  be  engraved  by  tbe  anastatic  process. 
The  next  and  last  Vote,  for  tbe  non-effec- 
tiye  services,  military  and  civil,  exhibited 
an  increase  over  tbe  sum  voted  last  year 
of  19,659i.  This  was  occasioned  by  new 
warrants ;  and  here  he  might  mention  that 
he  fonnd  that  the  jnnior  first  captain  placed 
on  tbe  list  in  1805  averaged  ten  years'  ser- 
vice, and  he  now  averaged  fourteen  years* 
service.  The  senior  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1805  was  an  officer  of  thirty-two  years'  ser- 
vice, and  he  was  now  an  officer  of  forty-four 
years'  service.  The  whole  sum  required 
for  tbe  non-effective  services,  military  and 
eivi!,  amounted  to  197.657^. 

(1.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed— 

"That  a  sum,  not  ezee«ding  l,402,e6U.  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  f9r  defraying  tbe  Charge 
•which  will  probably  be  incurred  to  the  Slst  day  of 
March,  1855,  on  account  of  Barrack  Supplies,  Ac., 
Wages  and  Ordnance  Stores,  dw." 

CoLONBL  DUNNE  said,  he  understood 
that  ao  unfavourable  Report  had  been  for- 
warded to  the  Qovernment  as  to  the  un- 
healthy site  of  the  proposed  hospital  at 
Smyrna.  He  believed  it  was  more  so  than 
Scutari,  and,  a0er  the  month  of  May,  it 
would  be  very  destructive  to  the  Kves  of 
our  soldiers.  He  hoped  that  those  who 
were  qualified  to  give  advice  on  this  matter 
would  be  listened  to.  As  to  the  supply  of 
greatcoats  to  the  army  and  the  militia,  he 
would  suggest,  as  he  conceived  it  impossible 
for  the  Ordnance,  for  some  time  to  come  at 
least,  to  furnish  tbe  necessary  supply,  that 
the  colonels  of  each  regiment  should  be  au- 
thorised to  furnish  them,  and  should  only 
receive  the  actual  price.  Many  of  the 
greatcoats  supplied  to  the  French  army — 
a  portion  of  which  were  lent  to  our  troops 
•—had  actually  been  made  in  London,  and 
yet  our  army  was  most  imperfectly  sup- 
plied. The  boots  that  had  been  sent  were 
all,  he  understood,  too  small,  and  were 
eonsequently  useless.  They  were  wanted 
to  wear  over  the  men's  ordinary  shoes, 
and  they  ought  to  have  been  made  large 
in  proportion.  He  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther, in  the  camp  equipage,  tents  were 
included.  Last  year  he  had  several  times 
*  called  attention  to  tbe  state  of  the  tents 
when  the  expedition  was  going  out,  and  he 
observed  particularly  that  at  that  time 
they  had  no  lining.  He  had  not  yet  heard 
whether  that  want  had  been  supplied.  He 
Mr.  MmueU 


also  wished  to  inquire  why  it  was  thai 

90th,  46th,  and  63rd  Regiments,    w 

had  been  sent  out  late  in  the  year,  had 

been  supplied  with  warm  clothing.      It 

afterwards  sent,  but  many  of  them  n 

received  it;  the  consequence  yr&s  a  g 

mortality  among  the  men  when    pul 

work  in  the  trenches.  The  63rd  Regain 

was  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  its  ntim 

This  loss,  he  considered,  was  entirely 

tributable  to  tbe  neglect  of  the   6ov< 

ment.     The  Ordnance,  it  was   true, 

supplied  tbe  clothing  as  fast  as  thej 

the  order ;  but  the  blame  rested  on  &< 

other  department  of  the  Government. 

them  it  was  owmg  that  half  an  army  1 

perished.     The  hon.  Qentleman  (Mr.  M 

sell)  had  referred  to  the  Committee  wfa 

sat  last  year  on  the  manufacture  of  sn 

arms;  but  it  should  be  remembered  tl 

that  Committee  had  none  of  the  inforn 

tion  before  them  respecting  tbe  manuf 

ture  of  arms  in  America,  which  the  h< 

Gentleman  had  since  received.  He  (Coloi 

Dunne)  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmir 

ham  (Mr.  Muntz)  had  gone  to  Mr.  Col 

manufactory  and  examined  Mr.  Colt ;  a 

they  found  that  none  of  the  pieces  man 

factured  by  him  would  fit  without  beii 

filed  for  the  purpose.     If  tbe  Governme 

had  now  got  better  information  from  Am 

rica,  he  hoped  the  proposed  manufactu 

would  succeed  as  well  as  they  anticipate 

The  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  a  satisfa 

tory  account  of  the  improved  and  cheap 

mode  of  making  shells.     There  had  bee 

a  very  prevalent  idea,  however,  that  tl 

mortar  shells  at  Sebastopol  had  not  bur 

as  they  ought  to  have  done.     He  hope 

that  this  was  not  to  be  tbe  general  resu 

of  the  cheapness  to  which  the  hon.  Gei 

tleman  had  referred.     He  believed  that  6 

this  moment  there  were  some  30,000  stao 

of  arms  locked  up  in  the  different  barrack 

and  storehouses  in  Ireland,  while  scarcel; 

any  of  the  Irish  militia  had  arms  or  ha< 

been   drilled.     He  hoped  that  the  hon 

Gentleman  would  report  to  the  Mioister  fo 

War  the  difficulty  which  was  experience( 

in  drilling  the  militia  in  Ireland  in  conse 

quence  of  the  want  of  arms.    Within  th< 

last  four  years  there  had  been  1,666,000/. 

expended  in  small  arms.     That  stun  ough( 

to  provide  350,000  stand  of  arms,  and  it 

had   all    been   expended    since   the  new 

pattern  musket  had  been  invented.    He 

trusted  that  some  arrangements  would  be 

made  for  tbe  speedy   delivery  of  those 

muskets.     He  objected  to  contracts  being 

still  made  for  arms  of  the  old  patterns. 
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Wbj  sbovld  ihe  Ooyernnient  ooniraet  for 
wmB  thai  were  obsolete  f 

Mb.  MUKTZ  said,  he  should  most  cer- 
tainly divide  the  Committee  against  the 
Vote  for  40,000^.  to  defiraj  the  expenses 
•f  the  etUblbhment  at  Enfield.     It  would 
he  reeoBeeted  that  the  Small  Arms  Com- 
mittee had  reoommended  some  angmenta* 
taon  in   the  Enfield  manofaetoiy,  but  it 
was  enlj  to  a  limited  extent;   and  that 
Mr.   Whitworth,  the    eminent  American 
engineer,  on  being  asked  what  would  be 
the  expense  of  working  the  stocks  at  that 
establishment,  stated  it  at  5,000{.     Well, 
last  jear  the  Board  of  Ordnance  asked  for  a 
Tote  of  25,0001.  on  account  of  the  esta- 
blishment at  Enfield;   and  a  few  nights 
ago  the  House  had  seen  a  Supplementary 
Bstimate  brought  forward,  demanding  a 
farther  sum  ^  15,000). ;   making,  with 
the  prerions  estimate,  a  sum  of  40,0002. 
aa  the  expenditure  of  a  single  year.     And 
again,  this  year,  a  sum  of  ^,000).  was 
asked  for  the   manufactory  at    Enfield, 
making  the  enormous  amount  of  80,000). 
in  all.     Now,  the  Committee  must  bear  in 
nind  that  last  year  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
made  good  none  of  their  promises ;  and  in 
every  important  instance  they  were  obliged 
to  admit  they  had  been  deceived  in  their 
calculations.     But,  notwithstanding  that, 
the  parties    they  were    now  sending  to 
America  to  transact  their  business  were 
the  rery  same  persons  by  whom  they  had 
been  deedved  at  home.     Nor  was  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  very 
candid  in  his  statements.    He  had  not  toM 
the  Committee  why  he  had  received  so 
small  a  quantity  of  arms.     Now  the  first 
reason  was,  that  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
waa  deficient  in  all  sorts  of  knowledge; 
mxd  the  method  of  its  constitution  was  but 
a  sample  of  the  way  in  which  public  busi- 
ness was  transacted  in  this  country.     Men 
were  placed  to  manage  all  sorts  of  board! 
without  any   sort  of  knowledge  of  their 
mbject.     The  Goremment  had  received 
only  50,000  rifles  during  the  year  1854, 
and  he  would  show  why.     First  of  all, 
although  the  decision  of  the  Small  Arms 
Committee,  of  which  he  (Mr.  Muntz)  bad 
been  a  Member,  was  given  in  favour  of 
eontinuing  the  contract  system  for  some 
lime  looger  as  early  as  April,   the  con- 
tracts were  not  given  out  until  the  30th  of 
June.    But  then,  when  were  the  patterns 
delivered  to  the  manufacturers  ?  Why,  not 
anttl  the  10th  of  August;  while  the  ma- 
teriala — and  he  would  beg  the  especial 
altSDiioa  of  die  Committee  to  this  fact — 


were  not  supplied  until  November.  The 
contracts  were  for  90,000  rifles,  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  might  rest  perfectly  Battefied 
the  whole  of  them  would  have  been  com- 
pleted before  this  tf  the  patterns  had  been 
given  out  in  time.  Again,  with  regard  to 
the  sighting  of  the  guns.  Although  that 
was  a  point  upon  which  the  most  precise 
instructions  should  be  given,  all  was  left  in 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  But  then,  when 
the  guns  were  finished,  they  oould  not  be 
used  until  the  bayonets  were  ready ;  and 
bow  had  the  Board  of  Ordnance  endea- 
voured to  supply  them  ?  Why,  first  they 
tried  to  get  Uiem  at  5«.  6d.  a  piece,  al* 
though  they  were  told  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  manufacture  them  of  the 
description  required  at  that  price.  Still 
they  managed  to  make  a  few  contracts 
with  some  second-rate  workmen  at  that 
rate ;  but  afterwards,  finding  by  experience 
that  it  was  impossible  to  got  the  whole  of 
the  contracts  taken  up  at  5s.  6d.,  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  consented  to  raise  the 
price  to  75.  6d.,  and  thus  they  managed 
to  disturb  the  state  of  trade  most  inju- 
riously. At  the  present  moment  the  de- 
livery of  rifles  from  Birmingham  amounted 
to  1,600  per  week,  and  in  a  little  time 
that  quantity,  he  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, would  be  doubled,  provided  always 
that  the  manufacturers  were  only  dealt 
with  in  a  fair  and  tradesmanlike  way. 
Let  the  Government  get  some  man  of 
business — some  one  who  understood  the 
manufacture  of  small  arms — ^to  manage 
matters  for  them.  He  had  gone  down 
himself  to  inspect  the  establishment  at 
Enfield,  and  he  could  safely  say  it  was 
a  most  excellent  one ;  but  yet,  last  year^ 
there  actually  was  a  proposal  to  remove 
the  establishment  to  Woolwich,  and  there- 
by swamp  the  whole  of  this  vast  outlay. 
Some  time  ago  it  had  been  proposed  that 
a  very  distinguished  townsman  of  his, 
Mr.  Westley  Richards,  should  superintend, 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  all 
matters  relating  to  the  supply  of  small 
arms.  He  believed,  however,  that  some 
paltry  question  as  to  the  amount  of  remu- 
neration to  be  offered  that  gentleman  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  arrangement  being  car- 
ried out,  although  Mr.  Richards  could 
have  saved  the  country  over  and  over 
again  the  amount  of  his  salary.  He  would 
only  say,  that  if  the  Government  expected 
to  have  a  large  amount  of  small  arms  sup- 
plied by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country, 
they  must  alter  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
those  genUemen*    He  should  divide  the 
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Committee  against  this  Vote,  as  he  felt 
unable  to  sanction  the  principle  of  an  out- 
lay of  money,  made  without  consulting 
anybody,  and  without  knowing  whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong.  He  considered 
the  manufacture  of  carcass  shells,  as  pro- 
posed now  to  be  conducted,  one  of  the 
grossest  jobs  ever  known.  In  the  end, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Small  Arms 
Committee  would  be  found  far  more  valu- 
able, and  far  cheaper,  than  those  of  any 
lot  of  scheming  engineers. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"That  a  sum,  not  exoeeding  1, 387,96 U.,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majett/,  for  defraying  the  Charge 
which  will  probably  be  incurred  to  the  31st  day 
of  March  1855,  on  account  of  Barrack  Supplies, 
d(c.,  Wages,  and  Ordnance  Stores,  Ac." 

Sir  JOSEPH  PAXTON  said,  that 
after  the  experimental  camp  at  Chobham 
had  been  established,  it  had  been  decided 
that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  at  their  disposal  some  large 
space  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  and 
encamping  large  bodies  of  troops,  and,  in 
consequence  of  that  decision,  a  very  ex- 
cellent piece  of  land  had  been  purchased 
for  that  purpose  at  Aldershot,  a  neigh- 
bourhood easy  of  access  by  two  railways 
and  a  canal.  They  had  heard  for  a  con- 
siderable time  that  large  barracks  were  to 
be  erected  there  for  the  accommodation  of 
troops  which  were  to  be  ready  for  a  large 
encampment  in  the  spring.  He  found, 
however,  that  no  steps  whatever  had  been 
taken  in  the  matter,  that  not  even  a  tender 
was  sent  out  before  the  22nd  of  January, 
and  then  a  tender  was  sent  out  for  the 
erection  of  huts  capable  of  accommodating 
20,000  men,  which  huts  were  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  15th  of  March.  It  struck 
him  at  the  time  that  it  was  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary that  the  Ordnance  should  allow 
so  short  a  period  as  six  weeks  for  erection 
of  those  huts,  and  he  therefore  entered 
into  a  calculation  as  to  the  amount  of 
labour  and  material  necessary  for  their 
erection.  He  found  from  that  calculation 
that,  from  tiie  number  of  trains  required 
each  day  to  carry  the  necessary  materials, 
it  would  be  impossible  between  the  time 
the  tender  was  accepted  and  the  time  fixed 
for  the  completion  of  the  contract  to  sup- 
ply those  materials  on  the  spot.  He  found 
also  from  the  specification  that  the  timber 
was  to  be  fir  from  Memel,  Riga,  and  Dant- 
sic.  More  than  three-fourths  of  tlie  ma- 
terial used  was  to  be  yellow  Christiana 
deal,  and  it  would  be  found,  on  inquiry  of 
any  merchant  or  contractpr,  that  there  was 
Mr,  MunU 


not  enough  wood  of  this  description 
Great  Britain  .to  erect  one-half  of  the  h 
required.  It  was  utterly  impossible  t 
the  huts  proposed  to  be  erected  could 
completed  in  six  weeks  without  a  v 
large  additional  expenditure  beyond 
estimate.  About  a  fortnight  after  i 
22nd  of  January  the  Ordnance  Office  issi 
another  tender  for  bricks  and  concrete 
form  the  foundations  of  these  huts,  so  tl 
only  a  month  was  allowed  for  laying  { 
foundations  and  completing  the  erecti< 
It  was  next  to  an  impossibility,  therefoi 
that  the  buildings  could  be  finished  witl 
such  a  period,  but  if  the  huts  were  co 
pleted  by  the  15th  of  March  he  would  wi 
ingly  admit  that  it  would  be  one  of  t 
most  wondei*ful  things  ever  accomplish 
in  this  country.  It  was  not  until  the  22i 
of  January  that  the  Ordnance  issued  not! 
for  tenders  for  the  erection  of  permane 
ban*acks.  The  conditions  of  tender  wer 
he  believed,  that  9,000Z.  or  10,000Z. 
month  should  be  spent  upon  these  ba 
racks,  as  he  supposed,  until  they  wei 
finished.  He  found,  however,  that  no  so 
of  preparation  had  been  made  upon  tl 
ground  to  enable  the  contractors  to  con 
mence  their  work.  Had  the  Ordnanc 
issued  contracts  last  summer  for  niakin 
20,000,000  bricks,  and  laid  down  a  branc 
railway  to  one  of  the  lines  in  the  neigl 
bourhood,  he  did  not  think  it  would  hav 
been  necessary  to  provide  one-half  of  th 
huts  which  were  now  to  be  erected  at  s 
large  a  cost.  The  consequence  of  thi 
was,  that  they  must  pay  a  very  consider 
able  sum,  which  it  would  otherwise  hav 
been  unnecessary  to  expend,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  precipitate  manner  in  whicl 
the  operation  was  conducted.  He  bclieve( 
the  best  plan  would  be  for  the  Ordnance 
and  all  the  Government  departments  when 
the  application  of  materials  was  concerned 
to  do  as  little  as  they  could  avoid  out  ol 
their  own  offices.  He  had  no  doubt,  ij 
plans  and  estimates  had  been  obtained  bj 
tender  last  year  for  erecting  these  barrncks, 
that  not  only  would  there  have  been  a  con- 
siderable  saving  of  money,  but  that  the 
barracks  would  by  this  time  have  been 
ready  for  the  occupation  of  the  soldiers. 
He  had  heard  it  stated,  indeed,  that  the 
reason  why  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and 
Co.  had  carried  out  so  successfully  the 
various  works  they  had  undertaken  was 
because,  when  the  plan  was  laid  down, 
they  would  not  allow  any  one  to  interfere 
with  them.  With  regard  to  the  proposed 
manufactory  of  small  arms  at  Enfielcj,  he 
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consadered  tiiAt  it  was  a  rerj  bad  priDCiple 
citfaer  fur  iDdiTidoals  or  companies  to  at- 
tempt to  manafaetnro  ererything  thej 
wanted  for  themselTes,  unless  thej  were 
eertain  tlie  demand  for  the  articles  wonld 
be  regular.  He  could  not  conceiye  thai 
this  eoontiy  would  always  be  at  war*  and, 
eonseqnentfy,  he  thought  it  wonld  be  Torj 
impolitie  «i  the  pari  i^  the  GoTemment  to 
have  luge  establishments  for  the  mann- 
factore  of  materials  which  were  needed  in 
time  of  war.  but  wbich  wonld  not  be  re- 
qnired  in  a  time  of  peace.  Such  a  system 
would  hare  a  bad  effect,  with  respect  to 
smafl  arms,  upon  prirate  mannfaetnre,  es- 
pecially in  Birmingham.  If  the  GOTom- 
ment  estabUshed  a  factory  at  Enfield,  and 
conaaqnently  discouraged  private  manu&c- 
tores,  where  would  be  the  means  of  ob- 
taining an  additional  sopply  of  arms  dur- 
ing a  time  of  war  if  any  sudden  pressure 
occurred  which  the  GoTemment  might  be 
unable  to  meet  from  their  own  resources  ? 
He  thought  the  preferable  course  would  be 
to  employ  such  men  as  Mr.  Whitworth  to 
ascertain  the  best  mode  of  manufacturing 
small  arms,  and  then,  giving  such  infor- 
mation to  the  manufacturers,  to  leave  them 
to  perform  the  work. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  that  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  small 
arms  last  year,  before  whom  it  was  stated 
that  the  price  of  3^.  for  a  rifle  was  too 
high,  and  that  such  arms  could  be  manu- 
factured for  a  much  less  amount.  The 
Committee  were  told  that,  if  a  little  orna- 
mental deeoration,  which  was  perfectly 
useless,  was  dispensed  with,  rifles  quite  as 
good  as  those  now  made  could  be  produced 
at  a  saving  of  at  least  15«.  upon  each  rifle. 
The  Government,  however,  would  not  give 
way  on  the  point,[and  reduce  the  price  by 
dispensing  with  unnecessary  ornament. 
They  said  they  must  have  rifles  of  their 
own  manufacture,  and  that  they  could  be 
made  bj  machinery.  When  the  Govern- 
ment were  asked  for  an  example  of  the 
manufacture  of  rifles  or  muskets  by  ma- 
chinery, they  said.  *'  The  Russians  have 
such  machinery  already.  They  have  got 
a  far  better  musket  than  you  have.  They 
have  the  machinery,  and  yon  have  not  ad- 
vanced in  this  respect  so  far  as  they  have 
done."  This  statement  occasioned  some 
surprise,  but  he  thought  the  actions  in  the 
Crimea  had  shown  thai  our  rifles  were  at 
leaai  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  Russians. 
He  certably  considered  that,  when  an  or- 
der was  given  for  any  description  of  arms,  a 
pattern  ought  to  be  issued.  If  a  gentleman 
TOL.  CXXXYII.    [thiiu)  seribs.] 


I  gave  an  order  for  a  quantity  of  ironmon- 
i  gery,  would  he  not  give  out  a  pattern  of 
I  what  he  required,  even  down  to  a  poker  ? 
The  GoYcmment,  however,  did  not  issue 
any  patterns  for  arms.  It  had  been  insisted 
upon  in  the  Committee  that  every  contract 
ought  to  bear  date  from  the  issue  of  the 
pattern,  but  the  returns  which  had  been 
fomish<ed  gave  no   account  of   the  date 
when  the  patterns  were  given  out.     The 
Government  complained  thai  the  contracts 
were  not  completed,  but  how  could  they  be 
completed  when  no  patterns  were  issued 
to  the  manufacturers?     The  Committee 
was  uow  asked  to  grant  40,0002.  to  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  for  the  establishment 
of  a  manufactory  of  small  arms  at  Enfield, 
but  they  were  told  that  the  arrangements 
of  the  ezistmg  Board  of  Ordnance  had 
been  so  unsatisfactory  that  they  were  not 
to  manage  these  matters  for  the  future. 
They  did  not  know,  therefore,  to  whom 
they  were  going  to  intrust  the  expenditure 
of  this  large  sum  of  money.     It  had  been 
proposed  last  year  that  the  House  should 
grant  some  25,0002.  or  30,0001.  to  try  the 
plan  of  establishing  a  manufactory,  and  to 
see  how  it  answered.     Government  pro- 
mised last  year  that  if  they  got  the  money 
they  would    not  only  have  the   factory 
established,  but  the  rifles  produced ;  and 
he  now  wished  to  know  if  the  Government 
works  were  so  far  advanced  that  some  per* 
tion  of  the  firearms  was  ready,  or  were 
hon.  Members  to  be  called  upon  to  vote 
another  40,0001.  in  the  dark  ?    They  were 
asked  to  place  this  sum  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  were  not  told  who  was  at  the  head 
of  that  Board.     As  men  of  business,  they 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  money 
until  they  knew  to  what  sort  of  establish- 
ment it  was  to  be  given.     For  his  own 
part,  he  believed  they  wonld  obtain  the 
weapons  much  more  rapidly  by  dealing 
with  the  trade  in  a  fair  manner.     Ho  did 
not   think  they  had  dealt  fairly  by  the 
trade,  but  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmiiig* 
bam  (Mr.  Muntz)  plainly  showed  that  the 
Government  had  not  treated  the  trade  in  a 
business-like  manner.   If  he  were  desirous 
of  giving  an  instance  of  the  mismanage- 
ment of  a  public  department,  he  could  not 
adduce  a  more  striking  case  than  that  of 
the  Board  of  Ordnance.  With  respect  to  the 
proposed  camp  at  Aldcrshot,  he  observed 
that  no  less  a  sum  than  375,0002.  was  to 
be  expended  for  barracks  there  during  tho 
present  year,    Now,  he  thought  it  was  to 
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be  a  sort  of  encampment,  and  tbat  Boldien 
were  there  to  be  prepared  fmr  actual  aer* 
Tiee  ;  bat  be  was  afraid  the  men  were  to 
be  80  luxurioaslj  bonsed,  that  they  wonid 
be  rendered  totally  unfit  for  real  warfare. 
Did  they  mean  to  stable  the  bones  in  the 
same  way  as  in  oayalry  barraeks,  where 
the  animals  were  unfitted  for  work  in  the 
field  ?  For  military  operations  be  doubted 
whether  that  mode  was  a  wise  one.  When 
he  looked  at  the  large  sum  of  375,0002., 
he  was  curious  to  know  whether  the  Go* 
▼emment  had  asked  Sir  Charles  Barry  to 
biiild  the  barracks  at  Aldershot.  Again, 
tne  Committee  was  asked  to  rote  a  sum  of 
60,000{.  for  barracks  at  Dover.  Who  was 
going  to  look  after  their  erection  ?  No 
prirate  indmdual  would  dream  of  com- 
mencing  to  build  a  house  at  the  very  mo* 
ment  he  bad  dismissed  his  clerk  of  the 
works.  Tet  that  was  the  very  thing  which 
the  Qovemment  now  proposed  to  do.  They 
had  got  rid  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and 
yet  they  came  down  and  asked  the  Com- 
mittee to  Tote  60,0002.  for  the  erection  of 
barracks  at  Dover,  which,  he  presumed, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  with  Rus- 
sia. Again,  the  Goremment  asked  for  a 
considerable  sum  for  the  defence  of  com- 
mercial harbours — 12,000Z.  for  Liverpool 
and  10,0002.  for  the  Humber.  Now,  tbat 
measure  might  be  necessary  ;  it  was  pos- 
sible that  our  fleets  could  not  defend  our 
coasts  from  the  Russians  ;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  in  the  Committee 
to  vote  so  large  a  sum  of  money  until  they 
knew  something  of  the  establishment  under 
which  it  was  to  be  expended.  He  had  heard 
no  reason  whatever  for  departing  from  the 
principle  laid  down  last  year  with  regard 
to  the  establishment  at  Enfield,  and  unless 
the  Government  could  give  them  one,  he 
should  be  disposed  to  reduce  the  vote  by  a 
sum  of  40,0002. 

Mr.  G.  DUNDAS  said,  he  was  sur- 
prised  at  the  hostility  evinced  by  several 
non.  Members  to  the  manufactory  at  En- 
field for  making  small  arms  by  self-acting 
machinery,  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
Government.  Last  year,  when  there  was 
not  such  a  demand  for  arms  as  there  was 
now,  objections  might  fairly  enough  have 
been  raised  to  that  establishment ;  but  he 
must  confess  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  opposition  to  it  in  the  present 
emergency,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  to  be 
attributed  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  represented  manufacturing 
districts  to  support  the  interests  of  their 
tonstituents.  The  question  befwe  the 
Lord  Seymour 


Committee  was,  whether  smaU  arms  ah 
be  made  by  hand,  in  the  old-fashioned  i 
or  by  means  of  machinery.  It  had  I 
said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birroin^] 
(Mr.  Muntx)  that  the  evidenoe  taken 
fore  the  Committee  last  year  went  to  s! 
ihat  the  Government  were  entirely  wr 
in  their  views.  Now  that  he  Gonsid< 
was  quite  a  matter  of  opinion.  He  thou 
the  Government  fHroved  their  case  n 
completely  by  the  evidence  of  scieni 
men,  all  of  whom  concurred  in  assur 
the  Committee  tbat  it  was  moat  desira 
that  self-acting  machinery  shoald  be  adc 
ed  wherever  it  oould  be  employed,  so  ai 
make  the  Government  independent  of 
caprices  of  workmen  and  manufacture 
Twelve  years  ago  he  visited  a  manufsct< 
of  small  arms  at  Springfield,  in  Amerii 
and  he  never  was  more  pleased  with  ai 
thing  than  with  that.  Every  part  of 
musket  was  there  made  by  self-acti 
machinery,  and  the  person^  employed  wc 
comparatively  unskilled ;  in  fact,  the  esl 
blishment  altogether  bore  a  striking  i 
semblance  to  that  of  Colonel  Colt,  not  i 
from  where  he  was  now  speaking.  I 
trusted  the  Committee  would  adopt  t1 
suggestion  that  had  been  made  by  tl 
clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  and  not  go  to 
division  on  the  Vote. 

Mb.  LATARD  said,  the  Committee  ht 
heard  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  si 
veral  pleasing  instances  of  the  neglec 
mismanagement^  and  ignorance  of  the  G< 
vennnent  departments.  The  obsenratioii 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mi 
Muntz)  and  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cc 
ventry  (Sir  J.  Pazton)  could  not  fail  t 
make  some  impression  on  hon.  Members 
These  exposures  were  coming  to  be  to* 
frequent;  and,  what  was  very  curious,  thej 
never  heard  of  any  person  being  punishe! 
on  account  of  these  things.  There  wa^ 
one  subject  upon  which  he  would  like  U 
have  some  explanation  from  the  clerk  oi 
the  Ordnance — ^he  meant  with  respect  tc 
the  fusees.  He  could  bear  witness  to  the 
fact,  that  the  fusees  issued  during  the 
early  part  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  were 
1^0  disgracefully  bad,  that  out  of  every  ten 
shells  thrown,  no  more  than  three  or  four 
burst  at  all.  He  believed  a  Report  was 
made  to  the  head  of  the  department  upon 
the  subject,  representing  that  groBS  negli- 
gence had  been  shown  in  the  oonstruction 
of  the  shells,  and  he  should  like  to  know 
whether  that  Report,  drawn  up  in  the 
middle  of  hut  October,  bad  been  sent  to 
this  countryy  and  whether  in  coiueqnence 
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tekea  to  infeatigftto 
the  gviltj  parti«8y 
rtliejmisliibe?  Th^e  wm  another 
whiek  B6  fthonld  aiao  like  to  pat 
to  ^  bom.  Geatlamaii.  He  observed  in 
the  BslinMitee  a  sun  of  50,0001.  for  elotli. 
ing ,  seeoutrBBBsnts,  sad  kiiansaoks  to  the 
foKigB  legioB.  Koir  he  should  like  to 
kiMv lAere that  Ibreigiilegkm was?  They 
had  heaid  a  good  deal  of  it;  thoBillfor 
its  enhodinient  was  pressed  upon  them  in 
a  very  hasty  manner  aft  tiie  end  of  last 
year;  haft  ap  to  the  present  day  he  did 
aaft  kaew  where  this  mythieal  legion  was, 
of  what  it  was  composed  —  whether  of 
AaatrianSy'or  Germans,  or  Spaniards,  or 
Datchnicn^-or  why  they  were  asked  to 
vate  SO.OOOL  to  dress  these  men  of  straw. 
Sapposxng,  however,  fthis  foreign  legbn 
had  beea  eoDeeted,  had  they  heen  ooasolt- 
ed  with  f^^gaid  to  their  dothing,  or  was 
the  Government  going  to  provide  for  them 
tnmsefv  which  were  too  short,  and  shoes 
which  were  too  small^-in  fact,  aU  that 
predoas  eoUeetion  of  dress  sent  ont  to  onr 
anfintnnato  troope  in  the  Crimea  ?  Then, 
again,  with  r^ard  to  the  knapsacks.  He 
had  made  some  iaqniries  npon  that  sabject 
while  in  the  Crimea,  and  universal  testi- 
mony was  borne  to  the  great  soperiority 
of  the  French  knapsack  over  those  supplied 
to  the  Bnglish  army,  which  were  heavier 
than  those  of  onr  allies,  and  more  galling 
to  the  soldier.  Now,  it  would,  he  thongrht, 
he  only  finr  to  die  Members  of  the  foreign 
legion,  wherever  that  might  be,  that  they 
aboold  he  eoasnlted  as  to  the  kind  ii 
knapsack  and  ef  aeeootrements  with  which 
they  were  to  be  famished.  He  wished 
also  to  toach  upon  another  pomt.  There 
was  a  large  som  in  the  Estimates  for  the 
engineering  department.  Now  he  did  not 
intend  to  depreciate  the  ability  of  our 
engineers,  hot  he  diought  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Monsell)  was,  no  doubt,  aware 
that,  whatever  the  actual  execution  of  that 
work  might  have  been,  the  theoretical 
engineering  work  of  ^e  English  army  in 
the  Ciimea  was  not  very  creditable,  and 
that  not  a  single  map  of  our  siege  opera- 
tiena  before  Sebastopdi  had  been  sent  t<5 
^s  eoontry,  nor  did  he  beQeve  thai  (until 
lately,  aft  all  evento)  any  such  map  was 
yrepaied  by  the  officer  in  command  of  that 
depertaent.  Such  a  stoto  of  things,  he 
believed,  certainly  did  exist  as  latdy  as 
the  end  of  the  month  of  December,  and  he 
repeated  that  it  was  not  creditoble  to  this 
An  hen.  and  gallant  Member 
to  tha  proposed  hospitid  at 


Smyrna.  Now  it  was  stoted  by  a  Member 
of  the  Government  on  a  previous  ihfiTtsitin 
that  this  hospital  was  merdy  intended  for 
winter  and  not  for  summer.  But  the 
winter  was  almost  passed,  and  summer 
was  rapidly  approaching  in  that  eoontry, 
and  it  was  only  to-day  he  read  in  the 
public  papers  that  nurses  and  attendanta 
were  sent  out  to  the  Smyrna  hoq>itaL 
Now  Smyrna  was  a  very  unhealthy  place 
in  summer.  There  was  not  a  singfo  Sng^ 
lish  fomOy  resident  in  it  who  did  not  leave 
it  during  summer.  Surely  we  had  lost 
life  enough  already,  and  ought  not  to  throw 
more  away  in  this  wanton  manner.  He 
did  entreat  the  Government  not  to  go 
on  in  this  way  any  longer.  The  country 
was  too  excited  wiUi  ito  losses  to  tolerate 
such  eonduct.  Why,  the  hospital  at 
Smyrna  was  built  in  &e  comer  of  a  hog, 
at  the  lowest  and  worst  part  of  the  town, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  place  would  be 
afflicted  with  gastric  fever,  which  always 
raged  there  in  summer.  He  also  desired 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Goveramenft  to 
the  stote  of  Balaklava.  That  harbour  was 
a  hole,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and 
when  the  warm  weather  came  they  would 
have  a  plague  breaking  out  at  Balaklava, 
and  peihi^  carrying  off  eveiy  man  there. 
He  did  entreat  the  Ctoverament  to  reflect 
upon  that  subject.  Another  subject  to 
whidh  he  would  refer  was  the  Tnrkndi  con- 
tingent, which  was  to  cimsist,  as  they  had 
heittd,  of  20,000  men,  to  be  eommanded 
by  English  officers.  Now,  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  officer  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  that  contingent,  except  that  he 
was  related  to  a  noble  Lord  in  the  other 
House,  but  he  saw  that  upon  his  staff 
already  appointed  was  a  relation  of  tiie 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. General  Vivian  might  be  a  very 
able  man,  but  he  was  afraid  that  all  the 
other  qualifications  he  might  possess  were 
not  sufficient  to  overcome  his  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  country  and  of  the  character 
of  the  troops  he  would  have  to  command. 
He  (Mr.  Layard)  did  not  think  this  Turk, 
ish  contingent  would  answer.  If  the  Go- 
vernment had  sent  out  a  sum  of  money  to 
enable  Omer  Pasha  to  feed  and  support 
his  men  some  months  ago,  they  might 
have  done  some  good;  but  he  did  not 
think  tiiat  English  officers  alone  would 
succeed  in  such  a  service.  The  Turks 
made  admirable  soldiers,  and  he  was  glad 
to  see  that  Major  Nasmyth,  at  Edinburgh, 
the  other  day,  bore  amnio  testimony  to 
their  bravery  i  but  he  did  not  believe  that 
P2 
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BQeh  a  body  as  that  now  proposed,  com- 
manded bj  an  English  officer,  igrnorant  of 
the  conntrj  and  ignorant  of  his  men,  would 
answer  the  expectations  formed  of  it. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  he  had 
serred  on  the  Committee  last  year  to  con- 
sider the  supply  of  small  arms;  the  ap- 
pointment of  that  Committee  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  proposal  of  the  Goyemment  to 
found  an  arms  factory,  on  the  plea  that 
they  could  not  procure  arms  from  the  trade. 
The  hon.  Member  who  had  spoken  last 
but  one  (Mr.  Dundas)  had  been  a  Member 
of  that  Committe ;  he  heard  the  evidence, 
which  decided  the  votes  of  the  majority  of 
that  Committee  against  the  proposal  of  the 
Govemment,  who  had  sanctioned  the  ap- 
pointment of  that  Committee ;  but  the  hon. 
Member  had  twelve  years  before  seen  the 
arms  factory  erected  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  at  Springfield,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  believe  that  arms 
could  be  procured  elsewhere  than  from  a 
Government  arms  factory.  He  was  an 
illustration  of  the  fact,  that  there  are  some 
men  who  cannot  learn.  It  was  proved 
before  that  Committee  that  the  arms  trade 
of  England  had  not  only  supplied  the  Go- 
Ternment  of  this  country,  when  fairly  treat- 
ed, but  had  at  different  times  supplied 
large  quantities  of  arms  to  the  French,  to 
the  Spanish,  to  the  Portuguese,  to  the 
Peruyian  Government ;  in  short,  at  diffe- 
rent times,  they  had  supplied  large  quan- 
tities of  arms  to  the  Governments  of  almost 
every  country,  and  constantly  supplied  the 
whole  quantity  of  arms  required  for  our 
Indian  army;  and  yet  the  Government 
departments  wanted  to  persuade  the  House 
that  the  arms  trade  of  England  could  not 
supply  the  English  army,  although  a  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States'  House  of  Re- 
presentatives had,  in  their  report  on  the 
application  for  a  renewal  of  Colonel  Colt's 
patent,  termed  England  the  heart  of  the 
arms  trade  of  the  world.  It  had  required 
some  contrivance  to  establish  even  a  seem- 
ing ground  to  so  untenable  a  proposition  ; 
so  Mr.  Lovell,  who  had  been  inspector  of 
%mali  arms  for  the  Ordnance  for  some  years, 
had  during  the  years  1851-2-3  established 
such  stringent  regulations  for  viewing  the 
materials  for  arms,  sent  in  by  the  trade, 
that  one  of  the  Government  yiewers,  in  his 
evidence,  declared  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  trade  to  supply  materials  for 
25,000  arms  at  the  price  given  by  the 
Ordnance  subject  to  those  regulations,  and 
that  he  had  been  compelled  to  reject  quan- 
tities of  serviceable  materials.  Even  this, 
Mr,  Layard 


coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  expenditure 
for  small  arms  had  been  reduced  from  the 
average  of  135,0002.  a  year,  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  preyious  eight  years, 
to  62,0002.,  as  the  average  of  the  three 
years  1851,  1852,  1853,  had  failed  com- 
pletely  to  prevent  the  supply  being  furnish- 
ed by  the  trade ;  so  Mr.  Lovell  compelled 
the  Government  workmen  to  put  the  sights 
on  the  first  20,000  Minie  muskets  ordered 
by  the  Government  crooked,  and,  though 
warned  of  the  fact,  placed  those  arms  thus 
mutilated  in  the  hands  of  the  Guards,  by 
way  of  the  illustration  of  the  injustice  at 
that  time  perpetrated  by  rejecting  good 
materials.  He  would  mention  a  fact ;  Mr. 
Lovell  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  for 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851 ;  a  manufac- 
turer of  musket  locks  sent  a  lock  for  ex* 
hibition  which  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Government  viewers,  and  Mr.  Lovell,  as 
judge,  gave  a  first-class  prize  for  the  very 
lock  which  had  been  rejected  under  his 
own  directions  as  unfit  for  the  use  of  the 
army.  By  such  unworthy  means  the  arms 
trade  had  no  doubt  been  injured  and  dis- 
couraged ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Hastings,  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  de- 
clared in  his  evidence  that  the  trade  could 
not  be  relied  upon  to  produce  25,000  arms 
in  the  year  for  the  uso  of  the  army.  But 
what  was  the  fact?  Notwithstanding  the 
mismanagement  and  misconduct  of  the 
ofiicials  of  the  Ordnance,  notwithstanding 
the  delay  of  orders,  and  of  the  delivery  of 
patterns,  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham had  described,  the  arms  trade 
had  furnished  from  40,000  to  50,000  arms 
in  the  last  year,  almost  all  of  the  Minie 
construction,  or  nearly  double  the  quantity 
Sir  Thomas  Hastings  bad  stated  as  the 
maximum  of  their  production.  What  hap- 
pened last  year?  The  Government  came 
down  to  ask  a  vote  of  100,000/.  for  an 
enormous  Government  Arms  Factory,  at 
the  end  of  February.  The  House  ap- 
pointed the  Small  Arms  Committee,  that 
commenced  their  inquiry  on  the  2nd  March. 
Upon  the  7th  April  that  Committee  came 
to  a  Resolution  that  a  factory  upon  a  small 
ifcale  should  be  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  that  the  system  of  obtaining 
supplies  of  arms  by  contract  from  the  trade 
should  be  continued.  Well,  if  there  was 
a  real  pressure  for  arms  they  ought  to 
have  sent  an  order  to  Birmingham.  But 
they  did  not  send  such  order.  The  Com- 
mittee finally  reported  on  the  12th  of  May* 
But  no  order  was  spnt  down  by  the  Govern* 
ment  for  any  such  quantity  of  materials 
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for  anns  as  vould  enable  the  trade  to  cast 
aside  their  priTate  orders  and  apply  their 
whole  resources  to  the  serrice  of  Uie  coud- 
trj  till  the  22nd  of  June.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Totness  (Lord  Seymour) 
had  Tory  properly  stated  that  an  order  for 
arms  without  patterns  was  merely  waste 
paper.  The  mannfactorers  were  required 
to  supply  an  article  made  to  one-thirty- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  accuracy. 
It  was  therefore  impossible  for  them  to 

Srodttce  such  a  weapon  without  a  pattern, 
[ow  was  it  possible  for  a  man  to  work 
within  one>thirty-thousandth  part  of  an  inch 
from  a  pattern  that  he  had  never  seen? 
On  the  21st  of  February,  1854,  the  Board 
of  Ordnance  entered  into  a  contract  for 
setlmg  up — ^that  was,  putting  together — 
20,000  muskets  of  the  new  pattern,  which, 
compared  with  the  quantity  required,  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  trade,  was  a  small 
qoantity;  bat  when  they  did  that  they 
omitted  to  order  the  sights,  so  that  literally 
they  ordered  the  muskets  to  be  set  up  with- 
out the  sights  ;  the  pattern  for  the  sights 
was  not  furnished  till  the  middle  of  March. 
The  first  order  for  locks  for  the  large 
order  for  90,000  arms,  which  the  Govern- 
ment were  at  last  induced  to  give,  was  is- 
sued on  the  SOth  of  June,  1)ut  the  patterns 
were  not  delivered  till  two  months  later  ; 
the  sights  were  ordered  on  the  SOth  of 
June,  but  the  patterns  were  not  delivered 
till  the  11th  of  August;  the  rammers 
were  ordered  on  the  SOth  of  June,  but  the 
patterns  were  not  delivered  till  the  month 
of  October.  A.n  order  was  issued  for 
30,000  bayonets  on  the  7th  of  August, 
and  it  was  a  part  of  the  contract  that  they 
should  be  delivered  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, but  the  pattern  was  not  supplied  the 
eontmctors  till  within  a  day  or  two  of  the 
date  for  delivery  of  the  article.  The  Ord- 
nance now  came  down  to  the  House,  and 
declared  that  they  could  not  get  their 
orders  executed.  Why,  it  was  morally 
impossible  that  they  could  be;  and  he 
eonteoded  that  the  country  owed  a  debt  of 
^rstitnde  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham (Mr.  Montz),  for  having  day  after 
day  devoted  himself  to  obviating  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Ordnance  had  created.  He  believed,  that 
with  fisir  play,  Birmingham,  instead  of 
having  produced  from  40,000  to  50,000 
amsll  srms  within  tho  year,  would  have 
prodoeed  100,0000.  He  said  a  year  ;  but 
the  dates  of  delivery  of  the  patterns 
showed  that  it  waa  within  the  last  six 
Booths  that  most  of  the  work  could  be 


done,  for  the  manufacturers  codd  not  get 
on  with  the  work  until  they  had  the  pat* 
terns,  and  these  they  had  had  only  six 
months.  It  had  been  stated  in  the  public 
press  in  November  that  the  Birmingham 
manufacturers  were  greatly  deficient  in 
meeting  the  exigencies  of  tho  state.  Well 
a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  was 
called,  and  it  waa  found,  that,  though  it 
was  the  period  of  the  year  when  the  days 
were  the  shortest,  there  was  not  a  single 
gas-light  in  any  of  the  Government  manu- 
factories or  view  rooms,  and  the  men  were 
working  only  seven  hours  a  day,  and  that 
the  staff  was  so  deficient  that  there  were 
10,000  musket  barrels  lying  in  the  view- 
rooms  uninspected,  and  thousands  of  other 
materials.  The  Government  now  came 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  asked 
it  to  vote  40,0002.  for  Enfield,  15,000!. 
postponed  from  before  Christmas,  in  ad- 
dition to  25,0002.  in  1854.  In  other 
words  they  were  asking  the  Committee  to 
vote  precisely  what  it  refused  them  last 
year,  on  the  ground  that  the  trade  had  ndt 
supplied  what  their  own  negligence  had 
prevented.  The  Small  Arms  Committee 
had  reported  that  the  system  adopted  to- 
wards the  trade  was  a  faulty  one,  and  pre- 
vented their  procuring  the  necessary  sup- 
ply of  arms.  The  system,  however,  still 
remained  unchanged.  The  Government 
relied  upon  Mr.  Whitworth  as  a  great  au- 
thority on  all  mechanical  subjects.  What 
did  Mr.  Whitworth  say  in  his  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  system  of  having  a  se- 
parate contract  for  each  part  of  the  musket, 
and  another  for  setting  the  parts  together  ? 
Why,  that  it  was  simply  absurd  ;  contraiy 
to  mercantile  principles,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arms  trade,  and  altogether 
incompatible  with  success.  Previous  to 
October  last  there  were  only  four  contrac- 
tors employed  to  set  up  the  arms — that 
was,  to  put  the  locks,  barrels,  and  stocks 
together,  and  make  them  into  arms.  The 
Government  being  at  last  persuaded  that 
there  were  not  sufficient  contractors  em- 
ployed to  do  the  work,,  appointed  thirteen 
contractors  more  ;  and  the  seventeen  toge- 
ther employed  the  whole  of  the  labour  of 
Birmingham.  But  in  January  they  added 
another  contractor.  Of  course  he  was  a 
gun-maker ;  it  would  not  be  supposed  that 
they  would  set  anybody  but  a  gun-maker 
to  do  the  work!  Would  it  be  believed 
the  Government  actually  gave  the  contract 
to  make  guns  to  a  sword- maker  who  had 
not  a  workman  in  his  employ  fitted  for,  or 
instructed  in,  gun-making»  and  who,  ap 
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ihe  only  tking  he  eodd  do  under  the  eir- 
comstaiieei,  went  and  bribed  awaj  the 
workmen  from  other  eontraetors  ?     Sorely 
an  oeenrrenoe  of  this  nature  was  of  itself 
almost  sofBqient  to  stop  the  work.  There, 
then,  was  another  mstanoe  of  Goremment 
management.     He  might  go  on  at  yet 
greater  length,  detailing  case  after  case, 
illnstratire  of  the  ntter  want  of  business 
management,  and  the  total  neglect  of  the 
merest  oommereial  principles,  which  marked 
the  transactions  of  the  GoTemment  with 
the  gon  trade.     Under  the  present  system 
this  must  be  the  result.  Let  the  Committee 
for  a  moment  consider  what  that  system  is. 
They  had.  first,  the  Small  Arms  Committee 
at  &e  Horse  Guards  to  decide  upon  the 
pattern  for  the  arms.      These  Gentlemen 
were,  doubtless,  very  good  soldiers  and  ex- 
cellent officers,  but  not  one  of  them  knew 
how  to  make  a  gun  more  than  he  knew 
how  to  make  his  own  watch.     Yet  to  such 
men  as  these  they  left  the  question  of  what 
patterns  the  arms  should  be.      They  came 
to  their  decisions  without  possessing  any 
experience  or  knowledge  as  to  whether 
the  arms  could  be  produced  according  to 
their  pattern,  at  a  cost  that  would  be  paid 
for  a  weapon  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  soldier.     The  next  process  was  this — 
the  Small  Arms  Committee,  having  decided 
on  the  pattern,  sent  it  to  the  Ordnance ;  but 
BQiongst  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  there 
was  not  a  man  who  knew  aught  about  gun- 
making  ;  but  they  sent  for  the  inspector 
of  small  arms.     Well,  it  appeared  that  a 
former  inspector  had  had  the  sights  of 
20,000  muskets  put  on  crooked  ;  that  he 
had    wilfully  put    those    crooked-sighted 
muskets  into  the  hands  of  soldiers  destined 
for  the  Crimea,  and  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  trade  of  Birmingham  warning 
the  Guards,  they  would  have  been  sent  out 
to  the  East  with  these  mutilated  arms. 
This  showed  how  little  the  Ordnance  could 
control  their  subordinate — the  Inspector  of 
Small  Arms.     True,  they  had  now  a  re- 
spectable inspector  of  small  arms  in  Mr. 
Gunner,  but  he  was  deficient  in  mercantile, 
though  not  in  mechanical,  knowledge ;  and 
while  the  muskets  and  materials  for  mus« 
kets  came  in  at  the  rate  of  1,600  per  week 
^-the  rate  at  which  they  were  at  present 
produced — ^they  could  not  expect  him  to  be 
always  in  his  place  as  a  referee  between 
the  manufacturers  and  the  riewers,  and  at 
'the  same  time  to  be  travelling  throughout 
the  districts  where  the  construotion  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  musket  was  carried 
on,  for  the  purpose  of  seebg  that  the  arti- 
t        Mr.  Netodegaie 


cles  produced  were  of  aueh  a  quaSty  thai 
they  would  eventually  form  a  good  musket, 
and  were  in  course  of  production  in  such 
relative  quantities  that  they  would  be  ready 
for  "  setting  up,"  that  is,  to  be  made  into 
muskets  at  the  time  required.  Why,  it 
was  physically  nnpossible  for  any  man  to 
do  both  these  things.  What  they  wanted, 
therefore,  was  a  well -qualified  Commis- 
sioner to  watch  the  progress  of  the  trade, 
and  to  see  that  the  several  parts  of  the 
musket  were  produced  by  the  time  they 
were  required.  They  had  no  officer  of  the 
kind,  and  the  consequence  was  the  creatioa 
of  great  confusion ;  but  there  was  no  blame 
to  be  attributed  to  the  trade,  who  had  pro- 
duced within  the  year,  and  in  the  fsce  of 
the  greatest  difficulties,  nearly  double  the 
quantity  of  muskets  that  Sir  Thmnas 
Hastings  had  assigned  as  the  maximum  of 
production.  If  they  onlv  employed  a  busi- 
ness man  to  regulate  the  trade,  as  every 
commercial  firm  and  as  every  foreign  Go- 
vernment did,  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  was 
convinced  that  we  had  in  England  available 
now,  not  six  months  hence,  when  it  waa 
said  the  proposed  factory  would  be  open, 
the  power  of  producing  arms  as  good  aa 
any  manufactory  that  the  Government 
could  establish.  *  It  was  absurd  to  suppose, 
however,  that  the  trade  oould  enter  into 
large  engagements  so  long  as  they  knew 
they  were  in  danger  of  being  superseded. 
And  the  most  effectual  way  of  stopping 
the  power  of  production  was  fw  the  Go- 
vernment to  commence  a  factory,  by  which 
means  they  would  give  an  assurance  to  the 
trade  that  they  would  not  get  a  return  for 
the  capital  it  had  invested  in  machinery. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Linlithgowshire  (Mr. 
G.  Dundas)  had  spoken  to-night  as  if  there 
were  no  machinery  employed  by  the  trade. 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
the  most  perfect  machinery  in  the  world 
was  used  in  Birmingham  for  the  mannfac* 
ture  of  barrels — that  machinery  was  used 
for  bayonets  and  locks  ;  in  short,  of  every 
part  of  a  rifle  except  the  stock  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  showing  of  Mr.  AndersoD, 
who  recommended  the  Government  factory, 
the  form  of  the  stock  upon  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  insisted  was  such  that  it 
could  not  t)e  made  by  machinery.  He  had 
heard  it  stated  that  Government  had  de- 
termined that,  not  being  able  to  get  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  small  arms  in  Bngland, 
they  would  get  it  from  abroad— not  insist- 
ing, however,  upon  the  musket  being  so 
highly  finished  as  it  was  in  this  country. 
Now,  if  the  Government  had  been  content 
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ann — ^not  enbaneed  in 
prioev  and  delayed  in  prodaetion»  by  nnne- 
eeaaary  '*  finish/'  or  fashion,  bat  senrico- 
able,  strong*  weU-bored,  and  with  a  good 
look — ^Ihey  might  haye  had  donble  the 
miaiitity  ^y  were  now  reeeiTing  from  the 
EngGsh  trade.  Bat  they  eonfined  the 
trade  to  an  expenstre  pattern,  threw  erery 
impediment  in  their  way  that  stnpidity  and 
want  of  basineM  habits  coald  suggest, 
and  then  oomplained  that  the  trMe  of 
Sngfaad  eonld  not  snpply  the  wants  of  the 
State.  The  plan  embodied  in  this  Vote 
was  not*  he  was  satisfied,  intended  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  the  war  in  which  we  were 
now  «igaged.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  If 
the  Government  factory  had  been  com- 
menced in  March,  1854,  according  to  Mr. 
Nasmyth,  H  woold  not  have  pranced  a 
musket  tiE  Jaiy  or  Aagast,  1855.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  Goyemment  had  deter- 
mined on  taking  the  sapply  of  arms  from 
the  trade  cfEn^and,  he  knew  not  why,  per- 
haps beeanse  they  were  actuated  by  a  pro- 
fessional jealoosy.  The  Small  Arms  Com- 
mittee at  the  Ordnance  Office  would  not 
admit  the  fact  that  gon-makers  could  make 

better  than  they  themseWes  conld. 

were,  therefore,  determined  to  have 
it  in  their  own  hands,  so  that  they  would 
not  be  interfered  with  by  practical  men. 
They  were  jealous  of  saggestions ;  ex- 
doded  them  wheneyer  they  could  ;  and,  he 
bdieyed,  that  they  intended  tp  exdade  the 
introsion  of  ciyilians  by  putting  some  ar- 
tillery oiBoers  at  the  head  of  the  factory, 
t!at  they  might  study  a  trade  to  which 
ihej  hadneyer  been  apprenticed  ;  no  doubt 
they  would  bribe  the  best  hands  they  could 
get;  then  they  would  come  down  to  the 
Honse  of  Commons  and  exclaim,  "  See 
what  an  economical  and  efficient  arrange* 
moot  we  haye  made  !*'  By  using  the  re- 
sonrces  layishly  of  the  State  they  might 
no  doid»t  sapersede  the  trade.  Thus,  while 
they  delayed  the  production  of  arms,  they 
would  manage  to  depriye  the  country  of 
that  great  resource — ^that  yast  power  of 
expanuye  production — which  supporting 
\m  trade  had  hitherto  afforded  nor,  and 
wUdi  had  not  failed  her  in  the  present 
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lONSBLL  said,  he  had  neyer 
heard,  since  he  had  had 'the  honour  of  a 
seal  in  the  Eoose  of  Commons,  a  state- 
meat  which  he  eould  declare  of  his  own 
knowledge  to  haye  been  more  entirely  nn- 
fonnded'sad  erroneous  than  the  one  just 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire; and  this  he  thought  he  could 


proye  to  the  satisfaction  of  toe  Committee. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
was  accused  of  haying  insisted  on  a  most 
elaborately  finished  gun,  with  a  great  many 
artistic  deyices  about  it  which  were  utterly 
useless.     No  one  attached  more  weight  to 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Westley  Richards 
than  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down.     When  the  Committee  of  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  a  Member  had  closed 
its  inquiries,  the  Board  of  Ordnance  asked 
Mr.  Westley  Richards  what  alterations  he 
would  recommend  in  the  musket.      Mr. 
Westley  Richards    most   kindly  deyoted 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
and  suggested   certain  alterations,  every 
one  of  which  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  and  that  was  the  answer  to  the 
noble  Lord's  (Lord  Seymour's)  charge  of 
delay  with  regard  to  the  pattern,  for  how 
was  it  possible  to  miJce  changes  without 
some  little  time  being  bestowed  in  consi- 
dering   what    changes    were    desirable? 
Upon  Mr.  Ricbards's  recommendation  a 
pattern  was  adopted,  and  by  that  pattern 
the  guns  were  now  made.     [Mr.  Inewde- 
gate:  "That  was  in  1853.'']    That  re- 
mark  reminded'him  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  indulged  in  denunciations  of  past 
times,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  censuring 
the  Board  of  Ordnance,  had  raked  up  the 
ashes  of  Mr.  Loyell,  who  died  long  since. 
But  these  charges  against  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  could  not  be  sustained.     In  the 
pesence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham   (Mr.    Scholefield)    two    contractors 
called  at  the  Ordnance  Office  to  make 
some  complaint  with  reference  to  improy- 
ing  the  stock  of  one  of  the  guns.  The  repi^ 
sentations  they  made  were  immediately  at- 
tended to.     He  then  asked  the  two  gentle- 
men— one  of  them  was  the  Chairman  of  the 
Association  of  Gunmakers  of  Birmingham 
— whether  there  was  anything  else  with 
which  the   trade  of    Birmingham   found 
fault  ?  and  those  gentlemen  replied  that  the 
Goyemment  was  doing  eyerything  in  the 
world  that  was  right  with  respect  to  the 
Birmingham    makers.       Notwithstanding 
that,  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
endeayoured  to  raise  a  cry  against  the  Go- 
yemment by  denouncinff   these  dealings 
with  the  Birmingham  trade,  and  attempted 
to  induce  the  Committee  to  reject  a  mea- 
sure  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
country.      Now,  what  were  the  arguments 
in  fayour  of  a  factory  ?  Three  gentlcmen-- 
Colonel  Bum,  assistant-inspector  of  artil- 
lery ;  CapUin  Ward,  who  had  paid  great 
attention  to  the  subject  of  small  arms; 
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and  Mr.  Anderson,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent mechanists  inlifae  country — proceeded 
to  America,  investigated  most  closely  the 
American  gunmaking  trade,  saw  all  that 
was  done  in  the  American  factories,  and 
made  an  elaborate  Report,  in  which  they 
assured  the  GoTemment  they  conld  make 
these  muskets  as  perfect  as  the  Minie,  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  half  that  which  the 
Government  was  paying  for  them,  and  now 
they  were  told  that  was  an  object  of  no 
importance,  and  which  they  ought  not  to 
secure.     The  hon.  Gentleman  talked  of 
showing  a  good  balance-sheet,   as  if  he 
could  not  call  for  Returns,  supposing  any 
one  were  dishonest  enough  to  present  false 
accounts  to  Parliament.     Those  accounts, 
showing  every  single  halfpenny  expended, 
and  the  number  of  muskets  made,  would 
be  presented  at  the  end  of  every  year,  that 
the  House  might  judge  whether  the  fac- 
tory ought  to  go  on  or  not.      The  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  had  en- 
deavoured to  make  it  appear  that  there 
was  an  opposition   between  the  Govern- 
ment factory   and  the  gun  tra4e  of  the 
country.     But  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
reflect  upon  what  was  the  number  of  arms 
required  at  home,  abroad,  and  in  the  colo- 
nies, he  wauld  see  at  once  that  the  gun 
trade  of  Birmingham  need  not  he  afraid  in 
the  least  degree  of  having  their  orders 
stopped  for  many  years  to  come.     He  did 
not  think  such  an  idea  had  entered  the 
heads  of  the  Birmingham  gunmakers,  for 
he  had  told  them  to  make  muskets  as  fast 
as  they  could,  and  the  Government  would 
take  all  they  could  produce.     It  had  been 
■^id  that  the  patterns  for  the  arms  had  not 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  gun-makers 
in  proper  time ;  but  that  could  be  a  matter 
of  comparatively  small  importance,   pro- 
vided the  materials  for  those  arms  had 
been  furnished  in  due  course.     Such  had 
been  the  case,  and  the  charge  which  the 
Government  had  bi-ought  against  the  gun- 
makers  was,  that  materials  having  been 
placed  in  their  hands  in  good  time,  they 
had  not  been  sent  out  on  the  day  appointed. 
But,  passing  over  that  subject,  he  should 
remind  the  Committee,  in  conclusion,  that 
we  had  now;  26,000^.  worth  of  machinery— 
17,0002.  worth  having  been  procured  in 
America,  and  9,0001.  worth  in  this  country. 
A  contract  had,  in  the  month  of  December 
last,  been  made  upon  the  part  of  the  Go- 
veniment  for  a  manufactory  in  which  that 
machinery  might  be  set   up;    and  hon. 
Members  did  not  hesitate  to  rise  in  that 
House  to  oppose  a  vote  for  such  a  mana- 
Jfr.  Monsell 


factory,  thus  doing  their  utmost  to  render 
completely  useless  the  lai^e  amount  of 
machinery  which  had  been  purchased. 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  proposed  factory,  if  established,  would 
be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  arti* 
sans  of  Birmingham,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
furnish  them  with  models  of  the  various 
descriptions  of  machines  which  in  the  ma- 
king of  arms  it  was  desirable  to  employ. 
He  shonld,  therefore,  beg  the  Committee* 
by  agreeing  to  the  Vote,  to  enable  the 
Government  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our 
troops,  in  su£Ecient  numbers,  such  weapons 
as  those  by  which  the  victories  of  Alma 
and  of  Inkennan  had  been  achieved. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  the  hon« 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had,  ia 
the  course  of  bis  speech,  stated  that  Mr. 
Westley  Richards  had  entirely  approved  of 
every  part  of  the  present  musket. 

Mr.  MONSELL:  What  I  said  was, 
that  the  musket  now  being  manufsctured 
was  being  made  in  accordance  with  tho 
pattern  which  Mr.  Westley  Richards  re* 
commended. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE:  He  wished  to 
know  if  the  sight,  as  at  present  arranged, 
had  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Richards  ? 
He  happened  to  know  that  such  was  not 
the  case ;  and  while  upon  that  subject  he 
would  read  to  the  Committee  a  paragraph 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  newspaper  of 
the  27th  ultimo.  The  correspondent  of  that 
paper  at  the  seat  of  war  wrote  as  follows — 

"  It  maj  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago  I 
called  attention  to  the  oorioos  arrangement  of 
sending  down  each  sick  man  with  his  rifle  and 
pouch  filled  with  cartridges.  The  rifles  are  put 
into  store,  and  the  notion  was  that  the  sick  man 
might  return  to  use  them.  Alas,  the  expectation 
has  been  too  often  unfounded  ;  and  the  muskets 
have  been  left  to  lie  in  damp  till  thej  are  eovered 
with  thick  rust.  The  rifles  and  muskets  gathered 
up  from  the  battle-field  hare  been  left  frequently 
in  the  same  condition.  Just  see  the  result.  When 
the  last  battalion  of  the  ?lst  regiment  came  here 
thej  were  pronded  with  400  of  these  &fini6  Rifles 
from  store ;  400  of  the  men  were  left  with  the 
old  firelock.  On  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
after  thej  landed  the  regiment  was  marched  out 
to  support  the  Rifl^  against  the  expected  attack, 
of  the  enemy  on  the  heights.  Their  rifles  were 
thick  with  rust,  but  they  loaded  them  as  usual. 
Yesterday,  when  they  tried  to  fire  off  the  charges, 
not  onfr^lf  of  the  rifles  went  off.  That  would 
have  been  the  case, had  the  enemy  come  on,  but 
it  would  not  be  so  again,  for  now  the  arms  are 
cleaned  and  fit  for  use.  Surely  they  ought  to  be 
kept  clean  and  fit  for  use  in  store  ?  The  men  are 
not  provided  with  apparatus  for  drawing  the 
Mini6  ball ;  in  order  to  clean  the  piece  it  must  bo 
discharged." 

Now  he  should  put  it  to  the  hon.  Member 
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trbellier  Mr.  Wesiley  Bichards,  a  geotle- 
man  who  desenred  w.ell  of  the  conntry,  had 
not  gODo  to  the  Ordnance  and  told  the 
heads  of  thai  department  that  the  wrenches 
fw  drawing  the  balls  of  the  Minie  musket 
wonld  not  answer  the  purpose  ;  and  whe- 
ther thej  had  not  assured  that  Gentleman 
that  those  wrenches  were  perfectly  efficient  ? 
**He  sboold  also  wish  to  know  whether 
the  Ordnance  Department  had  not  now  in 
their  possession  wrenches  which  Mr.  West- 
Jej  Bichards  had  proposed,  and  by  which 
the   great  inconYcnienees  to   which   our 
army  before  Sebastopol  was  in  that  par- 
tieokr  sabjeeted,   might  be    obviated?" 
He  knew  Lt  to  be  the  fact  that  the  Ord- 
Bailee  Department  had  in  these  two  and  in 
other  instances  departed  from  the  recom- 
mendaUon  of  Mr.  Richards ;    and  they, 
therefore,  had  no  right  to  lay  to  the  charge 
of  that  gentleman  difficulties  for  which 
they  alone  must  be  held  responsible.    The 
hoo.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  the  cir- 
cnmstance  of  the  patterns  not  having  been 
fomished  to  the  gun-makers  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  delay  to  be  attributed  to 
the  setters-up   in  completing   the   arms. 
But  the  materials  had  not  been  furnished 
in  proper  Ume,  and  hence  was  it  j[>os8ible 
that  diat  delay  should  not  have  tak^n  place. 
*'The  supply  of  arms  from  Birmingham 
had  diminished  to  1,500  per  month,   in 
consequence  of  there  being  no  materials 
for  the  setters-np  to  put  together."    The 
Government  were,  however,    at   present 
in  receipt  of  that  number  of  muskets ; 
and  if  the  trade  were  not  impeded  that 
number  would  increase  to  2,600 ;  but  if 
the  Government  were  to  establish  a  great 
factory  they  would  destroy  the  confidence 
of  the  traders  and  diminish  the  supplies. 
No  trader  would  work  except  he  expected 
to  make  a  reasonable  return,  and  if  the 
Committee  were  to  sanction  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  they  would  be  support- 
ing their  determination  to  supersede  trade. 
Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
il^nan  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
had  undertaken  to  defend  his  department, 
which  both  that  House  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  condemned.     But  he   did  not 
wiah  to  say  anything  more  on  that  subject, 
for  the  Board  was  now  done  away  with. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  deprive  the  makers  of  the  rifle 
^    whieh  had  won  the  battle  of  the  Alma  and  of 
lokerman  of  the  advantage  of  still  making 
them.    But  who  did  make  them  ?     Why, 
they  were  made  at  Birmingham.     And  yet 
the  Government  wished  to  have  a  factory 


of  their  own,  and  asked  a  Vote  of  the 
large  sum  of  80,000Z.  that  they  might 
establish  one.  Therefore,  so  fw  as  the 
fact  went,  all  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said  about  the  battle  of  the  Alma  and  of 
Inkerman  was  a  mere  poetical  notion.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  some  reason 
why  a  pattern  of  the  guns  was  not  deliver- 
ed. But  it  appeared  that  the  Ordnance  did 
not  absolutely  know  when  the  pattern  was 
delivered,  and  on  that  point  the  whole  ques* 
tion  turned.  Was  that  the  way  to  transa^ 
tlie  business  of  so  important  a  department? 
The  Ordnance  had  treated  the  matter  with 
neglect.  What  the  Committee  wanted  to 
know  was  the  price,  and  a  Committee  up- 
stairs suggested  that  30,0002.  should  be 
expended  to  make  the  trial ;  that  the  b^t 
machinery  should  be  got  and  the  rifles 
produced.  That  was  promised  should  be 
done  in  eighteen  months;  but  after  ten 
months,  and  when  the  money  had  been 
spent  in  machinery,  they  came  before  the 
House,  and  asked  for  more  money  to  erect 
buildings.  Such  treatment  was  not  fair, 
and  to  be  told  tliat  unless  80,0002.  were 
granted  the  whole  matter  must  be  stopped 
was  nothing  less  than  the  violation  of  an 
engagement.  He  did  not  look  to  the  in- 
terests of  Birmingham,  but  to  the  import- 
ant question,  whether  it  was  desirable  for  .^ 
Government  to  manufacture  these  arms.  9 
He  doubted  whether  it  was  at  the  time, 
but  had  no  objection  to  the  trial.  At  pre- 
sent that  trial  remained  to  be  made,  and, 
although  the  hon.  Gentleman  stated  the 
Ordnance  could  make  them  at  less  price, 
he  thought,  before  large  sums  were  voted 
for  that  purpose,  the  assertion  ought  to  be 
proved. 

Mr.  JOHN  MACGREGOR  said,  that 
while  he  was  willing  to  vote  with  the  most 
lavish  generosity  every  sum  of  money  ac- 
tually necessary  for  bringing  to  a  conclu- 
sion the  present  war,  he  thought  a  strict 
scrutiny  should  be  made  of  the  various 
items  proposed.  He  had  the  greatest 
faith  in  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Ministry,  but  thought  a  most  unfortunate 
selection  of  men  had  been  made  in  the 
formation  of  the  Ministry. 

Viscount  PALMBRSTON  said,  he  had 
heard  with  great  surprise  and  astonishment 
the  opposition  which  had  been  made  to 
this  Vote.  We  were  engaged  in  a  war 
which,  by  universal  consent,  it  required 
the  greatest  exertion  to  conduct  with  suc- 
cess. It  was  well  known  that  owing  to 
various  circumstances  we  had  for  some 
years  past  suffered  from  a  great  deficiency 
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in  the  supply  of  Bmall  anus  for  the  amij. 
A  proposid  was  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  faotorj  which  would  not  proba- 
bly at  any  early  period  enable  the  Ord- 
nance to  Aimish  the  number  required,  but 
which  would  coutribnte  to  furnish  our  army 
with  an  excellent  weapon,  and  which  might 
probably  in  course  of  time  render  them 
mdependent  of  other  sources  of  supply,  or, 
at  iJl  events,  enable  them  to  command 
those  sources  on  moderate  and  reasonable 
Ibrms.  Yet,  at  this  Tcry  moment,  when 
we  required  every  exertion  possible  to  fur- 
nish our  army  and  militia  with  arms,  when 
it  was  well  known  that  in  Ireland  some  re- 
giments of  militia  were,  he  might  almost 
say,  doing  duty  with  broomsticbi  for  want 
of  muskets  to  put  into  their  hands — hon. 
Gentlemen  got  up,  and,  upon  various  pre- 
tences, endeavoured  to  prevent  the  country 
from  having  the  advantage  of  the  esta- 
blishment which  this  Vote  was  intended  to 
afford.  Of  all  reasons  on  earth,  the  rea* 
son  of  his  noble  Friend  behind  him  (Lord 
Seymour)  seemed  to  him  the  weakest  he 
could  possibly  imagine.  He  forsooth  op- 
posed the  Vote  because  the  Government 
was  going  to  reorganise  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, to  improve  its  organisation,  and 
to  make  arrangements  by  which  errors 
and  deUys  which  had  occurred  at  f<mner 
periods  might  be  prevented.  For  that 
very  reason,  because  the  department  was 
going  to  be  made  more  efficient,  and  more 
capable  of  performing  the  public  service 
with  promptitude  and  accuracy,  his  noble 
Friend  objected  to  the  Vote  which  was  now 
proposed.  What  would  he  have  said  if 
the  contrary  had  been  the  case;  if  the 
Government  had  said  that  that  department 
of  which  he  complained  was  perfect  and 
wanted  no  improvement ;  if  they  had  an- 
nounced to  the  Committee  that  they  were 
not  going  to  make  any  alteration  or  any 
improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
oivil  department  ?  His  noble  Friend  would, 
doubtless,  then  have  turned  upon  them  and 
said,  "  Then  I  refuse  you  the  Vote.  You 
won't  improve  your  system;  you  won't 
make  a  better  organisation  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  which  are  to  carry  this 
service  into  practice,  and  therefore  I  re- 
fuse." Now,  because  they  were  going  to 
do  the  very  things  which  he  had  urged 
them  to  do,  he  made  that  a  reason  for  re- 
fusing to  the  public  the  advantage  of  the 
establishment  which  they  now  asked  the 
Committee  to  give  them  the  means  of  pro- 
viding. He  (Lord  Palmerston)  did  trust 
that  Uie  Committee  would  rise  superior  to 
Ft^count  Palmerston 


these  miserable  quibbles.  He  trusted  it 
would  not  allow  itself  to  be  made  the  vic- 
tim of  local  interests,  or  of  interests  coo* 
nected  with  particular  places  and  particular 
branches  of  trade.  We  wanted  to  make 
use  of  all  the  sources  of  supply  which  we 
could  possibly  obtain.  We  wanted  all  that 
Birmingham  coidd  afford  us.  We  had  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Liege  to  assist 
us  in  obtainmg  what  we  required.  We 
had  been  compelled  to  go  to  the  United 
States  of  America  to  procure  an  additional 
supply,  and  he  did  think  that  that  House 
would  not  be  perfonning  the  duty  which  it 
owed  to  the  nation  if  it  refused  that  which 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance 
now  asked  for  the  purpose  of  establisbinff 
that  which  would  be  only  a  veiy  partifu 
and  experimental  establishment  for  the 
supply  of  arms.  Did  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Seymour)  imagine  that  the  25,0001, 
which  was  voted  last  year  was  enough  to 
establish  a  manufactory  of  arms  ?  It  waa 
only  a  sum  upon  account.  No  man  could 
imagine  that  for  25,000{.  you  could  have 
erected  an  establishment  which  would  have 
afforded  you  the  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  you  could  make  arms  at  a  cheaper 
rate  th^  was  charged  by  the  private  trade. 
He  did  hope  that  the  statement  of  his  hon. 
Friend  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  the 
Committee  to  accede  to  this  Vote,  and 
that  the  Government  would  not,  at  a  time 
when  it  required  eveij  exertion  to  furnish 
our  army,  our  militia,  and  our  <colonie8 
with  arms,  be  turned  round  and  deprived 
of  the  means  of  supply  which  the  esta- 
blishment now  proposed  would  afford. 

Mb.  BAILLIE  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Clerk  of  the  Ord- 
nance whether  the  contracts  for  forage  for 
the  horses  in  the  East  were  made  by  the 
Ordnance  or  the  Treasury  ?  This  would 
not  be  a  question  to  be  asked  on  ordinaiy 
occasions,  but  during  the  war  things  had 
not  been  done  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
the  Committee  would  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  horses  were  sent  without 
forage,  or  the  forage  without  horses. 
After  the  way  in  which  the  horses  of  the 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  commissariat  had 
been  starved  in  the  Crimea,  and  knowing 
that  between  15,000  and  16,000  horses 
were  to  be  sent  out  for  the  Commissariat, 
bethought  he  was  justified  in  asking  which 
department  made  the  contracts  for  forage. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  that  the  Ordnance 
did  not,  and  he  could  not  say  which  depart- 
ment did.  The  Treasury  had  made  use  of 
the  Ordnance  to  furnish  some  oats. 
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Tdoouht  PALMERSTON  said,  the 
GoauBittamt  Bepftrtment  wm  responsible 
£or  the  sapplj  of  forage. 

Mb.  MUNTZ  said,  he  was  astonished 
that  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston) 
should  aay  that  he  was  inflnenced  bj  loeal 
iatereat al tbe oonntry's expense.  Neman 
was  more  anxious  than  he  (Mr.  Munts) 
waa  to  avoid  being  so  influenced,  and 
whenever  the  question  was  between  local 
intareala  and  toat  he  always  flnng  the 
IbnMr  to  the  winds.  He  should  move  the 
rednetioB  of  the  present  Vote,  beeanse  he 
was  eoBviaced  that,  bj  so  doing,  he  would 
be  serviBg  tbe  interests  of  the  oonntrj. 
As  a  speeimen  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Ordnanee  eondneted  itself  in  its  relations 
witb  manufiicturers  at  Birmingham,  he 
woald  read  to  tbe  Committee  the  following 


"  Offlee  of  Ordnance,  August  4, 1854. 

"  Gettilemea, — ^A  report  haring  been  made  to 

the  BoeH  of  Ordnuioe  that  jovt  hare  fidled  to 

nake  tbe  deliimee  of  the  undenneBtioBed  arti- 

efet,  dee  from  70a  within  the  time  epeoified  on 


'  Date  of  Contract.  **  Articles, 

«  Oelober  •,  1853,  <^-^ll.  "  Bayonets. 
*I  am  eommaaded  to  acquaint  yon  therewith, 
and  to  duaav  jo«  will  immediately  state  why  yon 
have  not  fiittlled  yonr  eonliact;  and  1  am 
fiirther  to  infiNrm  yon  that  the  penalties  attached 
thereto  will  be  loTied  upon  all  the  articles  not 
dsKrcrcd  by  tbe  time  limited. 

"J.  Wood. 
,  W.  Dsafcin  and  Sons." 


■^  Hasehrril  Mills,  near  Birmingham, 

'« AngnsI  7,  18d4. 

**  Sir#— We  beg  respeetfoUy  to  inform  yon  that 

ear  order  for  bayonets,  dated  the  6th  of  October, 

1853,  0— 111,  was  completed  the  4th  day  of  July 

last  beiag  witluB  tbe  time  specified  in  our  con- 


**  Wic  BaAxnr  jam  Sohs." 
-J.  Wood,  Ei^/' 

Hera  then  was  a  ease  in  which  parties 
were  written  to  and  reprimandod,  although 
tliej  had  completed  their  contract  a  month 
before  the  time  specified.  The  hon.  Mem- 
her  emieluded  hjr  moving,  as  an  Amend- 
meat,  that  the  Vote  before  the  Committee 
ahonld  he  reduced  hj  15,0001. 

Qieetiott  put. 

The  Committee  <{teuM;— Ajes  34; 
Noea  170:  Majority  136. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Yoift  agreed  to, 

<2)  22,346,  Number  of  Men  (Ordnance). 

Mm.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  must 
conpUin  of  the  large  expense  to  be  in- 
curred in  the  erection  of  .barracks. 

CoumwL  KNOX  said,  he  would  suggest 
to  the  hoB.  Member  lor  Lambeth  that 


this  Vote  had  nothing  to  do  with  bar 
racks. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  there  was 
one  yery  material  point  to  which  he  would 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee. 
He  was  veiy  happy  to  hear  that  the  Ord- 
nance Department  was  to  be  transferred 
hereafter  to  that  of  the  Secretary  for  War, 
as  was  also  the  Commissariat.  By  this 
arrangement  an  enormous  saring  might  be 
effected.  He  observed  there  were  ninety- 
one  storekeepers'  establishments,  and 
fifty-four  barrack  establishments  at  home 
and  abroad,  making  altogether  145  such 
establishments  in  connection  with  the  Ord- 
nance Department ;  and  there  were  besides, 
in  nearly  all  the  same  places,  other  esta- 
blishments connected  with  the  Army,  with 
the  Commissariat,  and  also  with  the  Navy. 
Now,  if  the  noble  Lord  would  grant  an 
inquiiy  he  (Mr.  Williams)  would  undertake 
to  show  that  by  uniting  all  those  establish- 
ments a  great  saving  might  be  made,  and 
these  departments  more  efficiently  conduct- 
ed. There  was  another  remark  he  had  to 
make:  why  had  they  voted  400,000i«  for 
a  foreign  force,  and  were  now  required  to 
vote  90,000/.  more  for  clothing  it,  and 
another  sum  of  50,000{.  on  behalf  of  it, 
when  the  noble  Lord  had  stated  that  tbe 
raising  of  that  foreign  force  had  proved 
a  failure?  He  observed  an  amount  of 
upwards  of  000,0002.  for  fortifications,  and 
he  thought  much  of  the  immense  sum — 
nearly  2,000,000?. — which  was  charged 
for  fortifications  and  barracks  might  be 
saved  to  the  country,  and  should  be  saved 
at  this  time  of  pressure. 

CoLOirzL  GILPIN  said,  he  did  not  join 
in  the  hon.  Member's  objection  to  the  cost 
of  barracks,  for  if  we  had  a  large  number 
of  troops  in  the  country  they  were  better  in 
barracks  than  anywhere  else ;  but  he  would 
ask  whether  any  arrangements  had  been 
made,  since  last  year,  for  the  better  accom- 
modation of  married  men  in  barracks  ?  He 
called  attention  to  this  subject  last  year, 
and  was  then  told  it  should  receive  full 
consideration,  but  he  was  sorry  to  see  that 
the  same  disgraceful  system  still  existed. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  rooms  should  not 
be  set  apart  for  married  people,  and  a 
prorision  made  for  enclosing  such  a  space 
for  each  couple  as  was  necessaiy  for  con- 
venience and  decency.  He  did  hope  that 
this  subject  would  be  attended  to ;  he  was 
sure  the  public  would  not  object  to  any 
reasonable  expense  to  remedy  so  great  a 
grievance.  We  were  attempting  now 
to    model  cottages  and   lodging   houses, 
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and  it  should  not  be  said  that  the  bar- 
racks were  the  only  dwellings  in  whieh 
common  decency  could  sot  be  obsenred. 
Captain  SCOBELL  said  that,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  charge  for  hospitals,  he  had 
read  that  day  in  a  newspaper  some  excel- 
lent suggestions  about  having  floating  hos- 
pitals. We  knew  that  at  Scutari  and  Ba- 
laklaTa  the  hospitals  were  crowded ;  and  we 
had  many  large  old  ships,  which  might  be 
aentont  under  jury  masts,  and  conveyed  by 
steamers,  to  become  floating  hospitals,  with 
only  men  enough  on  board  to  keep  them 
clean,  and  with  a  staff  of  nurses  and  sur- 
geons. A  ship  could  easily  be  ventilated 
when  at  anchor,  and  might  be  towed  to 
another  place  when  the  patients  became  con- 
valescent, to  give  them  change  of  air. 

Mr.  masters  SMITH  said,  he 
strongly  advised  that  care  should  be  taken 
for  the  better  ventilation  of  hospitals ;  and 
recommiended  that  the  museum  of  anatomy 
and  natural  history  at  Fort  Pitt  should  be 
better  supported  than  it  had  been. 

Mb.  OTWAY  said,  he  thought  it  extra- 
ordinary  that,  when  the  Government  were 
forming  a  new  camp  at  Aldershot,  they 
did  not  take  advantage  of  it  to  instruct 
10,000  soldiers  in  the  building  of  their  own 
huts — ^an  art  in  which  our  men  appeared  to 
be  very  deficient. 

Colonel  KNOX  said,  he  would  like  to 
know  where  the  hon.  Member  would  get 
his  10,000  soldiers  ?  Why,  they  were  not 
in  existence. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  h^  thought  the 
name  of  ''huts"  had  rather  misled  the 
hon.  Gentleman ;  those  huts  were  in  fact 
wooden  barracks,  which  were  so  construct- 
ed that  if  they  were  taken  proper  care  of 
they  would  last  twenty  years ;  and  there 
was  great  want  of  larger  accommodation 
for  the  army  and  militia,  especially  in  Ire- 
land, and  also  in  this  country ;  and  unless 
it  were  provided,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  getting  rid  of  those  inconveniences  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Bedfordshire 
(Colonel  Gilpin)  had  alluded,  and  which  he 
agreed  in  considering  most  objectionable. 
Mr.  OTWAY  said,  he  did  not  see  any 
reason  why,  although  these  huts  were  in- 
tended as  permanent  barracks,  the  10,000 
soldiers  who  would  be  encamped  there 
should  not  have  learned  how  to  construct 
them.  Were  any  hired  carpenters  or 
labourers  of  any  other  class  employed  for 
the  purpose  ? 

Mr.  MONSELL  replied,  that  labourers 
were  so  employed.  As  for  the  soldiers, 
most  of  them,  being  fresh  recruits,  were  so 


much  occupied  in  learning  the  goose  step 
that  they  could  not  be  employed  in  building 
their  huts  at  present. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  was  also  the  next 
Vote. 

(3)  1,117,8332.  Ordnance  Military 
Corps.  Allowances  and  contingencies  of 
ordnance  corps. 

(4)  1,406,8832.  Commissariat  and  Bar- 
rack Supplies. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  the  sum 
specified  for  warm  and  waterproof  clothing, 
in  addition  to  the  money  already  voted 
for  that  purpose,  made  up  a  very  large 
amount. 

Colonel  KNOX  said,  he  did  not  approve 
of  voting  90,000/.  for  clothing  the  foreign 
legion,  which  existed  only  in  the  air  at 
present,  or  in  the  imaginations  of  the  Go- 
vernment. As  for  the  great  coats  supplied 
to  the  army,  there  never  was  anything 
more  infamous  than  their  quality ;  nor  was 
it  to  be  surprised  at,  with  the  price  paid 
for  them,  that  they  fell  to  pieces  so  soon. 
The  cloth  was  the  very  worst  kind  of 
baize,  and  they  were  quite  useless  to  the 
men.  He  wished  to  know  if  they  had  been 
surveyed  before  they  were  taken  into  store  ? 
If  any  gentleman  in  the  Ordnance  depart- 
ment had  surveyed  them,  he  ought  to  be 
dismissed ;  if  not,  the  Ordnance  had  com- 
mitted a  great  neglect.  It  was  a  most 
disgraceful  fraud. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  he  took  yeiy  much 
the  same  view  of  the  unfitness  of  the  great 
coats  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Marlowj;  they  were  not  at  all  what  they 
ought  to  have  been.  But  the  fact  was, 
that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  get  the 
lightest  possible  article,  that  the  soldier 
should  have  the  less  weight  to  cany. 
He  believed  they  had  been  properly  sur- 
veyed, and  were  according  to  pattern  ;  and 
there  was,  consequently,  no  ground  to 
charge  any  one  with  fraud. 

Lord  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  said,  what 
he  had  to  complain  of  was,  that  the  shell 
jackets  served  out  to  the  militia  in  Scot* 
land  were  without  lining,  to  save  a  shilling 
a  jacket ;  and  wore  out  very  soon,  so  that 
the  militia  recruits  had  the  expense  of 
lining  them. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  wished  to  know 
if  the  great  coats  were  waterproof  ?  The 
very  lightest  material  might  now  be  made 
waterproof.  He  also  wished  to  know  if 
any  provision  was  made  for  great  coats 
similar  to  those  hung  up  in  the  sentry- 
boxes  in  other  countries.  He  had  noticed 
that  during  the  late  severe  weather  the 
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•entries  appeared  in  their  red  coats,  and  < 
pat  on  their  great  coats  when  the  weather 
changed  for  the  better.  He  belieTed  that 
the  great  eoats  were  reserved  for  night 
dnty,  hat  he  thought  the  hotter  plan  would 
he  to  have  a  great  coat  hung  up  in  the 
sentrj-hoz  so  that  the  sentinel  might  wear 
it  when  neeessaiy. 

Mb.  PERCY  said,  he  hoped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  would  be  directed 
not  onlj  to  the  quality  of  the  clothing,  bat 
also  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made 
vp.  He  believed  that  the  sum  paid  for 
making  a  great  coat  was  from  &d.  to  10  J. 
only.  He  also  regretted  to  see  that  the 
soldiers  who  had  returned  from  the  Crimea, 
wounded  and  sick,  had  not  been  supplied 
with  new  clothing. 

Mb.  W.  YTILLIAMS  said,  if  it  were  in- 
tended  to  famish  great  coats  to  the  militia, 
he  thought  it  would  he  better  that  Govern- 
ment should  furnish  them,  as  they  did  to 
the  regnlar  army,  rather  than  jke  colonels 
of  the  regiment.  He  wished  to  Know,  also, 
whether  the  Master  General  of  the  Ord- 
nance (Lord  Raglan)  was  still  receiving 
the  salary  attached  to  the  office  ? 

Mb,  £.  BALL  said,  ho  was  not  a  mili- 
tary man,  but  he  thought  it  was  a  shame 
that  British  soldiers  should  be  clothed  in 
eoats  which  cost  only  G^d.  to  make,  and 
which  had  been  described  as  resembling  a 
sieve  through  which  the  water  could  run. 
It  was  an  abominable  thing  to  vote  such 
enormous  sums  of  money  for  clothing  our 
hrave  fellows  in  such  a  scandalous  way. 

CoLOKBL  DUNNE  said,  he  could  bear 
tesUmony  to  the  fact  that,  until  recently, 
the  doth  supplied  to  all  the  regiments, 
except  a  few  favoured  ones,  was  of  the 
Tcry  worst  description. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  that  it  had  been 
stated  that  the  hoots  sent  out  to  th6 
Cnmea  were  generally  too  small  for  the 
men.  Some  time  ago  on  visiting  a  con- 
tractor's shop,  he  saw  some  boots,  which 
he  was  told  was  going  to  the  Crimea.  On 
his  remarking  that  they  appeared  to  him 
too  small,  the  anjBwcr  given  was  that  there 
were  three  sizes,  and  that  those  which  be 
saw  were  the  smallest.  He  observed,  too, 
that  these  boots  had  no  nails  in  them  ;  and 
Gentlemen  who  were  in  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing much  in  the  country  would  bear  him 
out  in  the  statement,  that  without  nails  in 
the  hoots  or  shoes  it  was  impossible  to 
walk  comfortably.  On  his  remarking  in 
the  shop  that  the  boots  in  question  had  no 
nails,  the  contractor  said  to  him,  "  The 
subject  has  been  maturely  considered.    I 


can  assure  you  that  these  boots  have  been 
sat  upon  by  a  Committee  of  general 
officers  who  have  declared  that  when  they 
served  in  Canada,  the  climate  of  which 
resembled  that  of  the  Crimea,  they  never 
wore  nails  in  their  boots."  Probably  it 
was  so  long  since  these  gentlemen  were  in 
active  service  that  they  had  forgotten  whe* 
ther  their  boots  had  nails  or  not. 

Mb.  miles  said,  there  was  another 
defect  in  the  boots  supplied  besides  the 
want  of  nails  ;  namely,  that  they  were  so 
badly  stitched  and  put  together,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  the  sole  came  away  from 
the  body  of  the  boot.  What  he  (Mr. 
Miles)  rose  for,  however,  was  to  seek  for 
some  information  with  regard  to  the  cloth- 
ing of  foreign  i-egiments.  There  were 
items  in  the  Estimates  which  had  special 
reference  to  a  foreign  legion,  and  as  he 
was  informed  that  not  a  man  had  been  en- 
rolled under  the  Bill  on  that  subject,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Turkish  con- 
tingent was  to  be  regarded  as  the  foreign 
legion.  At  present  the  foreign  legion  was 
purely  imaginary,  which  he  trusted  that 
the  Turki^  contingent  was  not.  The 
Committee  could  not  be  expected  to  vote 
90,0002.  for  the  clothing  of  a  force  which 
did  not  exist. 

YiscouMT  FALMERSTON  said,  the 
Vote  was  proposed  in  the  expectation  that 
the  imaginary  force  would  become  a  real 
one.  Of  course  if  it  did  not  become  so, 
no  money  would  be  spent.  The  Turkish 
contingent  was  a  different  matter  alto* 
gether. 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  for  the  circum- 
stance of  the  boots  being  without  nails  he 
was  not  at  all  responsible,  as  that  article 
was  not  supplied  by  the  Ordnance,  but  by 
the  army  clothier. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(5)  303,1492.,  Establishments  at  Home 
and  Abroad. 

Sir  JAMES  ANDERSON  said,  he 
wished  to  know  why  the  barrack  establish- 
ments at  home  were  not  made  more  avail- 
able for  the  lodging  of  the  militia.  A  few 
days  ago  the  Stirlingshire  militia  were  bil- 
leted on  the  inhabitants,  although  there 
were  very  few  troops  in  Stirling  Castle ; 
and  much  dissatisfaction  was  felt  on  the 
subject  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mb.  cowan  said,  the  feeling  described 
by  the  hon  Member  for  Stlriing  prevailed 
among  his  own  constituents ;  the  evil 
being  increased  by  the  fact  that,  in  Scot* 
land,  the  militia  were  billeted  on  the  in* 
habitants  generally. 
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TisoouvT  FALMERSTON  ttid,  he 
•oncQired  with  his  hon.  Friends,  that  it 
was  highly  desirahle  that,  whereTer  it  wae 
possible,  the  milttia  should  be  in  barracks. 
When  they  were  vailed  oat,  it  was  intend* 
ed  that  they  shoald  be  so  quartered  ;  and 
that  was  one  reason  why  they  were  not 
called  out  earlier.  At  first  the  €^Tem- 
ment  called  ont  only  snch  a  proportion  of 
the  militia  as  they  thought  could  be  lodged 
in  barracks. 

Vote  agreed  to ;  as  was  also  the  next 
Vote. 

(6)  368,8721.  Wages. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed—- 

**  That  a  ram,  not  exceeding  3,792,3482.,  bo 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Expense  of 
Ordnance  Stores  for  Land  and  Sea  Serriee,  which 
wiU  oome  in  oonne  of  paTment  during  the  jear 
ending  the  Slst  day  of  March,  1856." 

Mb.  MUNTZ  said,  he  should  more  as 
an  amendment  that  the  vote  be  rednced 
by  40,0002.,  being  the  item  for  the  small- 
arm  factory  at  Enfield. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  he  would  recom- 
mend the  hon.  Gentleman,  after  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  upon  the  15,000{.  Vote,  not 
to  divide  the  Committee  ;  but  he  must  com- 
plain that  the  GoTemment  had  not  had 
the  courtesy  to  state  what  progress  had 
been  made  with  the  building,  and  when  it 
was  likely  that  some  anus  would  be  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  that  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  commence  the  manufacture 
about  the  beginning  of  July.  A  great 
portion  of  the  American  machinery  had 
» already  arrived,  and  the  building  would 
soon  be  completed. 

Mb.  H.  HERBERT  said,  he  wished  to 
eall  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish 
Militia  were  without  arms,  and  in  corrobo- 
ration of  the  fact  he  would  state  a  circum- 
stance which  had  occurred  in  his  own 
county.  Not  having  received  any  printed 
forms,  his  regiment  had  sent  a  requisition 
for  arms  to  the  Quarter  Master  General  in 
Dublin,  in  manuscript.  That  officer  sent 
it  back  to  the  general  of  the  district,  stating 
that  the  requisition  ought  to  have  gone 
through  him  (the  genend  of  the  district), 
and  that  he  could  take  no  notice  of  any 
that  was  not  printed.  The  general  of  the 
district,  therefore,  transmitted  it  to  him 
(Mr.  Herbert).  He  had  to  send  to  London 
for  a  printed  requisition  to  apply  for  arms ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  two  months 
had  passed  by,  and  the  regiment  had  not 
got  a  single  musket.  In  the  mean  time 
the  general  of  the  district  had  ordered  hit 


redment  to  supply  men  for  sentry  du^, 
and  they  were  actually  keeping  sentry  with 
sticks  in  their  hands.  Though  a  shOlalagh 
might  be  a  national  weapon,  and  might  be 
very  effectively  employed  at  times,  yet  he 
thought  that  a  limited  supply  of  *'01d 
Brown  Bess"  would  be  desirable. 

Mb.  MAGUIRE  said,  ho  objected  to 
the  Vote,  and  should  move  that  the  Chair- 
man report  progress. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  hoped,  if 
the  Vote  were  passed,  that  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  would  take 
immediate  eteps  to  assure  the  gunmaking 
trade  that  he  did  not  intend  to  supersede 
them  ;  otherwise  the  Vote  would  do  more 
to  shake  their  confidence  than  anything 
that  could  be  done. 

CoLOKEL  DUNNE  said,  he  wished  to  put 
a  question  relative  to  the  hammered-iron 
ordnance.  Experiments  had  been  directed 
to  be  made,  and  he,  as  a  soldier,  interested 
in  the  quf^ion,  wished  to  know  whether 
any  report  had  been  made  on  the  subject  ? 
He  wished  also  to  know,  whether  any 
report  of  the  experiments  under  the  super* 
intendence  of  Colonel  Simmons  had  been 
made? 

Mb.  MONSELL  replied,  he  should  hare 
no  objection  to  lay  the  Report  on  the  table 
when  it  was  received,  but  at  present  it 
had  not  yet  been  made. 

YisoouNT  PALMERSTON  said,  be 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Maguire) 
would  not  insist  upon  reporting  progress, 
bat  take  the  discussion  on  the  Report. 

Mb.  maguire  said,  he  was  only 
anxious  to  have  the  subject  discussed,  and, 
on  the  understanding  that  another  oppor- 
tunity would  be  given  for  that  purpose, 
would  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mb.  SCHOFIELD  said,  he  must  con- 
tend that  this  was  not  a  mere  Birmingham 
question,  but  one  affecting  the  country  at 
large.  The  gun  trade  formed  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  trade  of  Birmingham,  and 
it  was  not  on  account  of  the  supposed 
interests  of  Birmingham,  but  because  he 
believed  the  Government  could  not  provide 
themselves  so  well  with  arms  .as  private 
manufacturers  could  do,  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  Vote. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  there  existed  a 
misapprehension  that  an  account  of  the 
Resolution  come  to  by  the  Small  Arms 
Committee  last  year,  the  Government  had 
been  prevented  from  obtaining  as  large  a 
supply  of  arms  as  otherwise  they  would 
have  done,  but  he  believed  that,  had  the 
Vote  been  carried  last  year,  it  would  haro 
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been  inpoMUe  to  establuli  the  manu* 
fretoiy  ta  time  to  proride  the  neeesMuj 
ssppi  J  of  Anns. 

Mb.  MONSBLL  b$aA,  the  right  lion. 
GartlflouA  WM  perfectlj  right  io  his  con- 
dB«m.  It  would  hAve  been  impoesible  for 
GoTenment  to  mannfectiire  the  arms 
reooired  in  aoj  eircamstancei, 
Motioo  mMfSe,  and  Qaeetion  pnt — 
«« Tint  s  MB,  not  ezoMding  $,15%JMBL,  be 
gnalid  to  Bm  MMJmtj,  to  defiraf  the  BxpaMO  of 
(MniMt  Stores  for  Land  mod  Sea  Sonice,  whieh 
viD  eoBt  in  eoone  of  paymeat  daring  tiM  year 
mimg  tb»  31it  day  of  Iteeh,  18M." 

The  Committee  dteidsi :— Ayes  24; 
Noei  HO :  Majority  86. 

OrigmMl  Qaeetion  pnt,  and  agreed  to. 

Vote  e^read  to;  Honee  resumed. 

The  House  adjoomed  at  a  quarter  after 
Oaeo'doek. 


EOUSB   OF    LOBDS, 

Tuesday,  MareK  6, 1855. 

l&MY  IN  THE  CRIMEA— THE  CAVALRY 
CHARGE  AT  BALAKLAYA. 

Thb  Sabl  of  LUCAK  :  My  Lords,  I 
meet  tnrable  year  Lordships  by  presenting 
myself  before  yon  on  a  personal  matter. 

Eau.  GBANYILLE  :  My  Lords,  if  the 
rabjeet  is  the  one  on  which  I  suppose  the 
BoUe  Earl  is  going  to  speak,  may  I  re- 
qosst  hhn  to  defer  his  obsenrations  until 
my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  War 
sod  the  Commander  in  Chief  hare  taken 
their  plaeea? 

Thb  Eabl  ot  LUCAN  :  My  Lords,  I 
find  myself  compelled  to  present  myself 
before  your  Lordships  on  a  case  personal 
to  myself.  A$  I  informed  your  Lordships, 
that  immediately  on  my  arrival  in  Engluid 
I  apidiqd  to  the  Qoieral  Commanding  in 
Cluef  to  hare  my  conduct  subjected  to  an 
investigation  by  a  court-martial 

Eabl  GREY:  I  beg  die  noble  EarUs 
pardon,  but  I  rise  to  order.     I  feel  that 
tlus  is  a  Tery  ineonTonient  course  of  pro- 
ceeding.    The  noble  Earl  wishes  to  read 
a  document  without  any  question  being 
before  the  House.      If   the  noble  Earl 
wishes  to  place  the  document  before  your 
Lordships,  the  regular  course  will  be  to 
move  for  its  production;   and  the  noble 
Ssri  can  then  rmse  any  question  upon  it  he 
tlunks  proper.     The  course  the  noble  Earl 
DOW  ptoposes  to  pursue  is  quite  eontrary 
to  the  rales  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Thb  Sak.  of  LUCAN:  I  beliere  the 
coarse  which  I  am  about  to  pursue  is  per- 


fectiy  regular,  inasmuch  as  I  intend  to 
move  that  the  letters  which  I  am  about  to 
read  should  be  printed. 

The  MABQUBaa  of  LANSDOWNE  :  K 
die  noble  Earl  BMans  to  move  for  papers 
without  any  discussion,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion; but  if  the  noble  Earl  intends  to 
comment  on  them  before  they  are  laid  upon 
the  table,  it  is  irregular.  I  am  sure  Uiat 
the  noUe  Eari's  discretion  will  suggest  to 
him  that  the  present  is  not  the  proper 
course  to  pursue. 

LoBD  FANMtJRE  :  I  have  these  pa- 
pers with  me  ready  to  lay  upon  the  table, 
and  they  will  be  in  your  Lordshipe'  hands 
to-morrow  morning;  but  the  noble  Earl 
can,  if  he  thinks  fit,  read  them  now.  I 
had  the  honour  of  seeing  the  noble  Ead 
on  Friday  afternoon  last,  but  did  not  re- 
ceire  from  him  any  intimation  of  his  in- 
tention to  read  any  further  letters  to  your 
Lordships. 

Thb  Eabl  of  LUCAN :  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  I  was  with^the  noble  Lord 
on  Friday  afternoon,  but  the  papers  I  am 
now  going  to  read  I  did  not  then  know  the 
existence  of,  and  therefore  should  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  referring  to  them. 
I  suppose  the  noble  Lord  will  have  no  ob- 
jection to  my  reading  a  note  I  received 
from  him  yesterday.  I  desire  to  do  so, 
because  it  charges  me  with  producing  an 
incomplete  correspondence.  The  noble 
Lord  says — 

"  My  dear  Lord, — As  I  perceive  that  yon  read 
an  incomplete  correspondence  on  Friday  in  tlie 
House  of  Lords,  I  think  it  right  to  forwvd  yon  a 
eopy  of  Lord  Raglan's  despatch  of  the  lOth  of 
Decemher,  1854,  addressed  to  the  Puke  of  New- 
castle.   Tours  faithfully,  "  Paxxvbi. 

"  March  6,  1855." 

And  why  was  the  correspondence  incom- 
plete ?  Because  I  did  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  letter  as  die  one 
forwarded  to  me,  and  because,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  the  Government — or,  more 
properly  speaking,  to  the  late  Government 
and  the  noble  Lord — ^papers  which  should 
have  been  made  public  long  ago,  were  kept 
back  until  yesteiday  afternoon.  Now,  my 
Lords,  I  hold  the  letter  in  my  hand,  and 
as  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  a  single  word 
of  comment  upon  it,  I  shall  certainly  read 
it,  unless  I  am  stopped  by  your  Lordships' 
House,  and  for  this  reason,  because  I  think 
that  I  should  not  be  acting  fairly  by  the 
Government,  or  by  Lord  lUglan,  if  I  did 
not  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  putting 
your  Lordships  and  the  public  in  possession 
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of  the  whole  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
nohle  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe),  to  whom  there  is  no  Peer  more 
ready  than  1  am  to  yield  deference,  says 
that  BO  long  as  "  I  refrain  from  any  com- 
ments I  am  justified  in  reading  this  let- 
ter." I  shall  take  advantage  of  this  ad- 
mission.— 

''  Before  Sebutopol,  Dec.  16, 1854. 
*•  My  Lord  Duke, — I  regret  to  be  under  the 
Necessity  of  forwarding  to  your  Grace  the  Copy 
of  a  Letter  which  has  been  addressed  to  me  by 
liioutenant  General  the  Earl  of  Lucan. 

<*  When  I  received  it  I  placed  it  in  the  Hands  of 
Brigadier  General  Airey,  the  Quartermaster  Ge- 
neral, and  requested  him  to  suggest  to  his  Lord- 
ship to  withdraw  the  Conununication,  considering 
that  it  would  not  lead  to  his  Advantage  in  the 
slightest  Degree ;  but  Lord  Lucan  having  declined 
to  take  the  Step  recommended,  I  have  but  One 
Course  to  pursue,  that  of  laying  the  Letter  before 
your  Grace,  and  submitting  to  you  such  Observa- 
tions upon  it  as  I  am  bound  in  Justice  to  myself 
to  put  you  in  possession  of. 

'*  Lieutenant  Greneral  the  Earl  of  Lucan  com- 
plains, that  in  my  Despatch  to  your  Grace  of  the 
28th  of  October  I  stated  that  'from  some  Mis- 
'  conception  of  tne  Instruction  to  advance  the 
'  Lieutenant  General  considered  that  he  was  bound 
'to  attack  at  all  Hazards.'  His  Lordship  con- 
ceives this  Statement  to  be  a  grave  Charge,  and 
an  Imputation  reflecting  seriously  on  his  profes- 
sional Character,  and  he  deems  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  state  those  Facts  which  he  cannot  doubt 
must  clear  him  from  what  ho  respectfully  submits 
is  altogether  unmerited. 

**  I  have  referred  to  my  Despatch,  and  far  from 
being  willing  to  recall  one  Word  of  it,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  declare,  that  not  only  did  the  Lieutenant 
General  misconceive  the  written  Instruction  that 
was  sent  him,  but  that  there  was  nothing  in  that 
Instruction  which  called  upon  him  to  attack  at 
all  Hazards,  or  to  tindertake  the  Operation  which 
led  to  such  a  brilliant  Display  of  Gallantry  on  the 
Tart  of  the  Light  Brigade,  and  unhappily  at  the 
same  Time  occasioned  such  lamentable  Casualties 
in  every  Regiment  composing  it. 

"  In  his  Lordship's  Letter  he  is  wholly  silent 
with  respect  to  a  previous  Order  which  had  been 
sent  him.  He  merely  says  that  the  Cavalry  was 
formed  to  support  an  intended  Movement  of  the 
Infantry. 

"This  previous  Order  was  in  the  following 
Words :  *  The  Cavalry  to  advance,  and  take  ad- 
'  vantage  of  any  Opportunity  to  recover  the 
'  Heights.  They  will  be  supported  by  Infamtry, 
'  which  has  been  ordered  to  advance  on  Two 
« Fronts.* 

'*  This  Order  did  not  leem  to  me  to  have  been 
attended  to,  and  therefore  it  was  that  the  Instruc- 
tion by  Captain  Nolan  was  forwarded  to  him. 
Lord  Lucnn  must  have  read  the  First  Order  with 
very  little  Attention,  for  he  now  states  that  the 
Cavalry  was  formed  to  support  the  Infimtry; 
whereas  he  was  told  by  Brigadier  General  Airey, 
*  that  the  Cavalry  was  to  advance,  and  take  ad- 
'  vantage  of  any  Opportunity  to  recover  the 
'  Heights,  and  that  they  would  be  supported  by 
'In&ntry;'  not  that  they  were  to  support  the 
Infimtry ;  and  so  little  had  he  sought  to  do  as 


vanoe  of  his  main  Body,  made  no  Attempt  to 
regain  the  Heights,  and  was  so  little  informed  of 
the  Position  of  the  Enemy,  that  he  asked  Captain 
Nolan  'where  and  what  he  was  to  attack,  as 
'  neither  Enemy  nor  Guns  were  in  sight.' 

**  This,  your  Grace  will  observe,  is  the  Lien- 
tenant  General's  own  Admission.  The  Result  of 
his  Inattention  to  the  First  Order  was,  that  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  the  Second  was  con- 
nected with  a  Repetition  of  the  First.  He  viewed 
it  only  as  a  positive  Order  to  attack  at  all  Ha- 
zards— the  Word  'attack,'  be  it  observed,  waa 
not  made  use  of  in  General  Airey's  Note — an 
nnseen  Enemy,  whose  Position,  Numbers,  and 
Composition  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with, 
and  whom,  in  consequence  of  a  previous  OrdeTp 
he  had  taken  no  step  whatever  to  watch. 

"I  undoubtedly  had  no  Intention  that  he 
should  make  such  an  Attack ;  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Instruction  to  require  it ;  and  therefore  I 
conceive  I  was  fully  justified  in  stating  to  your 
Grace  what  was  the  exact  Truth,  that  the  Charge 
arose  from  the  Misconception  of  an  Order  for  the 
Advance  which  Lord  Lucan  considered  obliged 
him  to  attack  at  all  Hazards. 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  with  his  Lordship,  that, 
having  decided,  against  his  Conviction,  to  make 
the  Movement,  he  did  all  he  could  to  render  it  as 
little  perilous  as  possible.  This  indeed  is  &r 
from  being  the  Case,  in  my  Judgment. 

"  He  was  told  that  the  Horse  Artillery  might 
accompany  the  Cavalry.  He  did  not  bring  it  up. 
He  was  informed  that  the  French  Cavalry  was  on 
the  Left.  He  did  not  invite  their  Co-operation. 
He  had  the  whole  of  the  Heavy  Cavalry  at  his 
Disposal.  He  mentions  having  brought  up  only- 
Two  Regiments  in  support;  and  he  omits  aU 
other  Precautions,  either  from  Want  of  due  Con- 
sideration, or  from  the  Supposition  that  the  un- 
seen Enemy  was  not  in  such  great  Force  as  he 
apprehended,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  warned 
of  it  by  Lord' Cardigan,  after  the  latter  had  re- 
ceived the  Order  to  attack. 

"  I  am  much  concerned,  my  Lord  Duke,  to 
have  to  submit  these  Observations  to  your  Grace. 
I  entertain  no  Wish  to  disparage  the  Earl  of 
Lucan  in  your  Opinion,  or  to  cast  a  Slur  upon  his 
professional  Reputation  ;  but,  having  been  accused 
by  his  Lordship  of  having  stated  of  him  what  was 
unmerited  in  my  Despatch,  I  have  felt  obliged  to 
enter  into  the  Subject,  and  trouble  your  Grace  at 
more  Length  than  I  could  have  wished  in  vindica- 
tion of  a  Report  to  your  Grace  in  which  I  strictly 
confined  myself  to  that  which  I  knew  to  be  true, 
and  had  indulged  in  no  Observations  whatever  or 
in  any  Expression  which  could  be  viewed  either 
as  harsh  or  in  any  way  grating  to  the  Feelings  of 
his  Lordship. — I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  "  Raglan." 

Now,  my  Lords,  nearly  at  tho  same  mo- 
ment at  which  I  received  this  letter,  I 
receiTed  another  letter  from  the  General 
Commanding  in  Chief,  in  answer  to  an 
application  which  I  had  made  to  the  noble 
Lord  to  allow  my  conduct  to  be  invcsti- 
gated  by  a  court-martial. 

<*  Horse  Guards,  March  5,  1855. 
**  My  Lord — I  have  had  the  honour  to  submit 
to  the  General  Commanding  in  Chief  your  letter  of 


he  had  been  directed,  that  he  had  no  Men  in  ad-    ^o  2nd  of  March  instant,  reporting  your  arrival 
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in  Loodoo,  and  reqaestio;  that  jom  oonduot  in 
ordering  the  chari^  of  the  Light  Cavalry  Brigade 
at  tbe  action  of  BalakLiva,  on  the  2ath  of  October 
bit,  and  writing  the  letter  you  addressed  to  Field 
Sfanhal  Lord  Raglan  on  the  30th  of  November, 
may  be  labmitted  to  and  inreatigated  by  a  oonrt- 
niaiptiai. 

**  I  am  directed  by  the  General  Commanding  in 
Chwf  to  state  in  reply  that,  after  a  careful  review 
of  the  whole  eorreapondence  which  has  passed,  he 
eaanot  reeommend  to  Her  Majesty  that  yonr  Lord- 
ship's conduct  in  those  transactions  should  be  in- 
vestigated by  a  conrt-martial.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  obedient 
servant,  G.  A.  Wetheball,  A.G. 

"  Lieutenant  General  the  Earl  of  Lucan." 

If 7  Lords,  on  teeing  this  letter  of  Lord 
Biigl*n's — with  the  existence  of  which  I 
was  uninformed  until  yesterday  afternoon 
— mj  case  appeared  to  be  so  entirely  al- 
tered that  I  felt  myself  obliged  to  write 
to  tbe  General  Commanding  in  Chief 
this  letter,  which  has  this  day  been  de- 
lirer^d  to  the  Adjutant  Qeneral — 

"  Hanover  Square,  5ih  March,  1855. 
"  Sir — I  have  the  Honour  to  acknowledge  the 
Receipt  of  your  Letter  informing  me  that  the 
Commander  in  Chief  cannot  reoommend  that  my 
Coodnet  shonld  be  investigated  by  a  Conrt-mar- 
tial. 

"  Until  this  day  I  have  been  kept  uninformed 
of  the  Letter  from  Lord  Raglan,  which  appears 
to  have  been  addressed  by  his  Lordship  to  the 
Minister  of  War  when  forwarding  mine  of  the 
SOth  November  last. 

'*  This  Letter  contains  entirely  new  Matter,  and 
is  replete  with  new  Charges,  i-eflecting  more  se- 
riously than  before  on  my  professional  Judgment 
and  Character. 

**  There  is  now  imputed  to  me,  and  for  the  First 
Time,  not  only  the  Misconception  of  one  Order, 
but  Inattention  to  and  Neglect  of  another  Order ; 
and,  again,  a  total  Incapacity  to  carry  out  any  In- 
stmeUons  and  to  avail  myself  of  the  Means  placed 
by  his  Lorddiip  at  my  Disposal. 

"  Charges  so  grave  and  of  a  Character  so  ex- 
cinaively  professional  cannot,  I  submit,  be  pro- 
perly disposed  of  without  a  Military  Investigation. 
I  find  myself;  therefore,  compelled  to  express  my 
aazSoms  Wish  that  the  Commander  in  Chief  will 
be  tndueed  kindly  to  reconsider  his  Decision,  and 
eonaent  to  my  whole  Conduct  on  the  Day  of  the 
Action  of  Balaklava,  25th  October,  1854,  being 
investigated  by  a  Court-martial.  I  have,  Ac. 
*'  (Signed)  Lvcas,  Lieutenant  General. 
""Ihs  Adjutant  General,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac." 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  intend  on  this 
occasion,  any  more  than  I  did  the  other 
night,  to  depart  from  the  nodertaking  into 
vhieh  I  entered;  and  therefore  I  shall  now 
content  myself  with  -merely  thanking  your 
Lordships  for  the  kind  attention  you  have 
accorded  to  me. 

"That  there  be  laid  before  this  Uonie  Copies 
of  any  Letters  or  Papers  relating  to  the  Conduct 
of  Uentenaat  Genenl  the  Earl  of  Luoan,  com- 
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manding  the  Cavalry  Division  of  the  Army  in  the 

Crimea." 

Lord  PANMURE  :  My  Lords,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  make  many  remarks  upon 
the  painful  position  in  which  your  Lord> 
ships'  House  is  at  present  placed  in  haring 
a  matter  which  is  entirely  one  of  military 
discipline  thus  hrought  before  you ;  and  I 
trust  that  yonr  Lo^ships  will  not  make 
this  an  occasion  on  which  points  of  dis- 
cipline are  to  he  discussed  in  this  House. 
I  wish  merely  to  explain  one  point.     The 
noble  Earl  says  that  this  correspondence 
ought  to  have  been  laid  upon  your  Lord- 
ships' table  long  ago.     Now,  when  I  was 
appealed  to  on  a  former  occasion  to  pro- 
duce this  correspondence,  I  stated  my  rea- 
son for  withholding  it,  which  was,  that  the 
noble  Earl  was  then  on  his  passage  home 
to  this  country,  and  would  soon  arrive  here, 
and  that  if,  after  he  reached  England,  he 
should  desire  that  it  should  be  produced 
before  the  House  and  the  country,  no  man 
would  be  more  unwilling  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  being  laid  on  the  table  than  I 
should.   That  was  my  only  reason  for  then 
objecting  to  the  production  of  the  corre- 
spondence ;  but  I  have  brought  it  down  to 
the*  House  with  me  to-night,  and  now  hold 
it  in  my  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  it 
on  your  Lordships'  table. 

Motion,  by  leave  of  the  House,  wUh- 
drawn, 

CONTRABAND  OF  WAR. 
Lord  BERNBRS  said,  he  had  given 
notice  of  a  Motion  for  Returns  of  Lead 
and  other  articles  contraband  of  War  ex- 
ported from  the  different '  Ports  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  Foreign  Ports  since 
the  declaration  of  War ;  and  of  the  Imports 
into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  Russian 
Produce  in  Neutral  Vessels  during  the 
last  year.'  The  noble  Lord  said  that  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  move  for  these 
returns  in  consequence  of  representations 
mado  in  the  public  prints,  to  the  effect 
that  not  only  munitions  of  war  were  sent 
from  this  country  to  Russia,  but  that  they 
are  so  sent  by  authority  of  the  Cnstom-house 
in  London.  Ho  hoped,  for  the  credit  of 
the  Government  and  honour  of  the  coun- 
try, that  those  statements  might  bo  au- 
thoritatively contradicted.  He  had  traced 
a  paragraph  to  one  of  the  Hull  papers,  of 
the  2nd  November  last,  headed  "  Ship- 
ment  of  Lead  to  St.  Petersburg."  It 
stated  that  fifty  tons  of  lead  hnd  been 
entered  for  shipment  from  London,  tid 
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Hull,  to  Memal,  to  be  taken  thenee  ie 
St.  Petersburg;  the  paragraph  went  on 
to  say,  that  the  Cnstom-bouae  authorities 
at  Hull  having  refused  to  pass  it,  as  being 
an  important  munition  of  war,  a  telegraphie 
message  was  sent  from  London  authorising 
them  to  forward  it,  and  it  was  aeeordingly 
done.  He  understood  that  anj  artielea 
detained  at  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Custom- 
houses oould  not  be  forwarded  withont  a 
Treasury  warrant.  Now,  if  any  officer  in 
the  Custom-house  or  Treasory  had  given 
authority  for  such  a  transaetion  as  this,  it 
was  proper  that  he  should  be  known  and 
ealled  to  aecount,  whether  his  position  was 
high  or  low,  beeause  it  was  contraiy  to  the 
interests  of  the  eonntiy,  if  not  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  to  proeeed  as  we  had  been  doing, 
and  to  send  not  only  an  immense  amount 
of  gold  to  the  enemy,  but  even  actual 
munitions  of  war.  It  had  been  stated  to 
him  by  the  editor  of  the  Hull  paper  to 
which  he  alluded,  that  similar  shipments 
had  be«i  going  on  through  the  summer 
months  and  up  to  the  30th  of  November, 
when  the  Order  in  Council  appeared,  and 
that  in  substance  the  paragraph  in  question 
was  correct.  From  a  return  which  he  had 
received  from  the  head  of  a  large  house  in 
Liverpool,  it  appeared  that  shipments  of 
lead  to  Memel  went  on  to  a  great  extent. 
The  retnms  of  Trade  and  Navigation 
proved  that  that  was  the  case.  Another 
return  showed  that  the  exports  of  iron  and 
steel  to  foreign  ports  had  considerably  in- 
creased, as  compared  with  1853.  The 
exportation  of  these  articles  to  foreign 
countries  involved  very  important  national 
considerations,  and  the  Government  ought 
explicitly  to  avow  the  policy  they  intended 
to  adopt  towards  nations  with  which  we 
were  at  war,  and  likewise  towards  nations 
which  regarded  themselves  as  neutrals. 
Distinct  information  upon  this  head  should 
be  afforded  to  the  commercial  classes  of 
this  country,  the  precise  instructions  given 
to  our  admirals  respecting  the  blockade  of 
foreign  ports  should  also  be  made  known 
to  them,  and  every  officer  commanding  our 
cruisers  should  be  fully  apprised  of  the 
duty  they  were  required  to  perform.  Offi- 
cial returns  showed  that  the  importation 
of  a  variety  of  articles  of  foreign  produce 
had  considerably  increased  of  late  years; 
and  this  remark  applied  especially  to  the 
four  great  articles  of  Russian  production. 
In  1854,  a  large  increase  in  tallow  took 
place.  In  hemp,  flax,  and  hides,  also,  a 
conaiderable  increase  would  be  perceived 
LwdBemerz 


in  the  six  montha  ending  July,  1854,  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1852.  The 
following  was  tl^  detail — 

Six  Ifoans  Emnm  5n  J111.T. 


1862. 

1853. 

1854. 

Hemp owt. 

a«o,ao7 

260,07« 

332.421 

Hides,  Qntsniied 

cwt. 

30M6i 

S30,608 

272.621 

„  tanoed,lbf. 

1,076,207 

3.604.769 

2.041.580 

FUz cwt. 

410,876 

627.178 

643.835 

Tallow cwt. 

242,469 

205.349 

256,675 

This  showed  a  considerable  increase  on  the 
first  six  months,  but  on  the  whole  twelve 
months  a  decrease  in  tallow  and  flax,  but 
increase  of  the  import  hemp  and  hides. 
The  former  being  in  tirelve  months  ending 
1852,  1,081,220  cwts.;  1854,  1,227,964 
cwts. :  of  the  latter,  1852,  550,365  cwts.; 
1854,  601,199  cwts.:  ditto,  dressed,  1852, 
2.090.077  lbs. ;  1854,  4,180,315  lbs. 
Then,  with  respect  to  corn,  it  would  be 
seen  there  was  an  increase  in  the  year 
ending  January,  1854,  over  1853,  in  wheat 
alone,  of  about  1,900,000  quarters.  In 
1865.  the  quantity  was  3,431,227  Quarters, 
which  was  less  than  in  the  year  1854,  but 
more  by  400.000  quarters  than  1853.  A 
good  deal  had  been  said  about  the  quantity 
which  had  been  shipped  from  Odessa.  All 
must  recollect  Admiral  Dundas's  despatch 
apologising  for  having  attacked  Odessa, 
and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  congratulation  of 
having  spared  the  buildings  and  the  stores 
of  corn  and  wine,  stores  which  had  after- 
wards served  to  feed  the  Russian  troops 
in  Odessa — an  anti-national  proceeding. 
From  returns  that  had  been  rendered  it 
appeared  that  the  Russian  produce  taken 
by  this  country  amounted  to  9,600.000L. 
being  38  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of 
that  country ;  that  France  took  8  per  cent 
and  Turkey  6  per  cent:^-^so  that  we  and 
our  Allies  took  one-half  of  the  whole  Rus* 
sian  exports.  This,  he  thought,  was  a 
sufficient  argument  for  Inducing  our  Go- 
vernment to  resort  to  every  means  in 
their  power  for  crippling  the  oommercial 
traffic  of  Russia.  He  believed  that  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  produce  the  re- 
turns relating  to  the  exports  from  neutral 
ports;  but,  as  he  was  informed  that  it 
would  be  impossible  Xo  furnish  correct  in- 
formation with  regard  to  *the  quantities  of 
Russian  produce  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, he  should  not  press  that  part  of  his 
Motion* 

Eari.  GRANVILLE  said,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  acceding  to  the  first 
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part  of  the  letnrn  noTed  tor^  and,  with 
regard  to  tho  Moood  part,  if  tho  noble 
Lwd  would  eominuDioate  with  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  could  be 
pat  into  a  different  form,  which  would  fbr- 
aiah  all  the  information  required.  With 
regard  to  the  export  of  lead  firom  this 
country  to  Russia,  he  bad  to  state  that  at 
the  coamenoaneDt  of  last  year,  when  it 
seemed  probable  that  a  war  would  break 
out,  a  Roral  proeUtmaiion  was  issued  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  from  this  country 
of  arms,  ammanitioa,  naval  and  military 
stesea,  and  machioery  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  Treasury  were  empowered  to  grant 
lieouees  for  the  export  of  those  articles 
under  certain  eircumstances.  When  war 
was  declared,  the  subject  was  referred  to 
a  Committee  ef  the  Priry  Council,  by 
whom  it  was  reedyed  to  limit  the  prohibi- 
tion to  three  classes  of  articles — namely 
aroM,  ^npowder  (indnding  brimstone  and 
saltpetre),  and  marine  boilers,  engines,  or 
the  component  parts  thereof.  Bast  of 
Malta  or  north  of  London  was  at  the  same 
time  fixed  as  the  geographical  limitation. 
In  the  month  of  October,  in  consequence 
of  informadoB  reeeiTcd,  additional  restrie- 
tioos  were  imposed,  and  the  export  of  blue 
lias  and  cement  was  prohibited  ;  and  in 
the  montii  of  NoTember  the  exportation  of 
lead  was  also  forbidden.  It  was  with  rery 
great  doubt  that  this  last  article  was  in- 
cluded IB  the  prohibition,  because,  after  all, 
it  was  probably  of  no  great  importance, 
lor  it  was  not  likely  that  it  could  reach  the 
Bmperor  ef  Russia  from  this  eonntry  in 
oua&Uties  large  enough  to  be  of  any  par- 
ticular sefTice  to  him— and,  indeed,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  drawn  the  greater  part 
of  the*  letA  which  he  had  required  from 
Spain,  and  that  it  passed  through  Prussia 
and  other  neutral  States.  Very  early  in 
the  war  application  was  made  to  the  Cfourt 
of  Prussia  to  prohibit  the  transmission  of 
articles  contraband  of  war. through  that 
eountfj  to  Russia,  and  an  assurance  was 
giren  that  the  Prussian  Goyemment  would 
do  their  best  to  comply  with  the  request — 
an  assurance  which  he  was  afraid  had  not 
been  rery  perfectly  eomplied  with.  Lord 
John  Russell,  howeyer,  had  lately  informed 
Her  Majesty's  GoTcmment  that  the  Prus- 
sian QoTcmment  had  renewed  their  as- 
anrauee,  on  the  subject  of  trade  in  the 
eontnAwad  of  war  passing  through  their 
dominions,  and  had  expressed  an  intention 
of  rendenng  more  effectual  the  means  in 
lier  power  of  prerenting  such  traffic.  With 
reg^  io  the  larger  question  as  to  the  in- 


tentions of  the  Ooyemmeut  in  reference  to 
the  trade  of  neutrals,  all  he  had  to  state 
was  that  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  had 
no  intention  of  making  any  change  in  the 
Orders  in  Council  passed  last  year.  He 
belieyed  that  if  there  were  any  two  points 
on  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  reckoned 
for  assistance  in  the  war  more  than  others, 
they  were  that  there  could  be  no  cordial 
maritime  co*operatioa  between  EngUnd 
and  France,  and  also,  that  by  insisting 
strictly  on  our  former  beUigerent  tactics 
we  should  yery  soon  be  inyolyed  in  quarrela 
with  the  chief  maritime  neutral  States  of 
the  world ;  and  indeed,  had  we  not  made 
some  yery  considerable  concessions  in  our 
old  interpretation  of  the  rights  of  bellige- 
rents, there  was  yery  little  doubt  that  the 
Emperor's  expectations  would  hare  been 
realised  on  both  points.  He  looked  npoa 
the  Orders  in  Council  of  last  year  as  a 
wise  measure,  both  in  point  of  policy  and 
principle.  Not  a  single  obseryation  against 
the  course  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment 
had  taken  had  been  made  in  their  Lord- 
ships' House  ;  and  only  one  in  another 
place,  where  the  hon.  and  'learned  Gen- 
tleman who  made  it  was  totally  unsup* 
ported,  and  he  hoped  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  rerert  to  our  ancient 
practice.  In  order  to  keep  Russian  pro- 
duce altogether  out  of  this  country,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  much  further 
back  than  our  tactics  of  the  last  war,  for 
eyen  then  the  very  simple  process  of  sell- 
ing it  to  a  neutral  would  hare  put  it  en- 
tirely out  of  the  reach  of  our  cruisers 
mther  in  neutral  or  in  our  own  yessels.  In 
fact,  to  meet  the  noble  Lord's  yiews  we 
most  reyert  to  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees, which  net  eyen  Napoleon's  absolute 
power  could  carry  completely  into  effect. 
He  had  not  been  able  exactly  to  follow  the 
noble  Lord's  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
alleged  increase  in  the  importation  of  Rus- 
sian produce,  but  he  could  safely  say  that 
BO  far  from  the  noble  Lord's  conclusions 
being  correct,  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
for  the  last  year  showed  that  there  had 
been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  ayerage 
amount  of  the  importation  of  articles  of 
Russian  produce :  in  fact  there  had  been 
a  yery  marked  decrease  in  eyery  one  of 
the  articles.  The  noble  Lord  had  men- 
tioned hides  as  an  article  in  the  importa- 
tion of  which  there  had  been  a  considera- 
ble increase  ;  but  he  was  informed  that,  in 
fact,  the  importation  of  hides  from  Russia 
and  Prussia  bad  completely  ceased.  He 
was  not  aware  of  any  chief  article  of  Ras* 
G  2 
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sian  produce  so  conTejed  tbe  import  of 
whieh  had  not  declined  40  per  cent,  and 
with  respect  to  some  articles  the  import 
had  decreased  60  per  cent  No  doubt,  in 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  White 
Sea  the  blockade,  from  varioos  causes,  had 
not  been  so  effectually  and  continuallj  car- 
ried out  as  it  might  be.  For  this  there 
were  obvious  reasons  in  the  Baltic  and  the 
White  Sea,  the  Russian  goods  haring  been 
proTiouslj  almost  entirdj  paid  for  by  mer- 
chants in  this  country  or  in  France.  With 
respect  to  the  blockade  in  the  Black  Sea, 
it  was  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  Govem- 
ment  that  the  blockade  should  not  be  effec- 
tual ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  impossible  to 
establish  such  a  blockade,  and  that  was 
the  reason  why  the  imports  from  Russia  to 
this  country  had  been  so  great.  HowoTer, 
the  blockades,  such  as  they  were,  had  cer- 
tainly effected  serious  damage  to  Russian 
commerce.  It  had  been  the  opinion  of  an 
eminent  French  statesman,  in  reference  to 
the  Russian  cotton  goods  exliibited  in  this 
country  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  that  they 
were  so  excellent  that  they  threatened  very 
seriously  the  preponderance  which  this 
•country  had  obtained  in  respect  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  that  article.  He  was  not 
couTinced  as  to  the  truth  of  that  opinion  ; 
but  he  might  add  that  the  result  of  the 
blockade  had  been  that  the  cotton  manu- 
facture in  Russia  had  been  stopped  from 
the  difficulty  of  getting  fuel,  owing  to  the 
blockade.  If  he  wanted  another  proof  of 
the  injury  inflicted  on  the  foreign  trade  of 
Russia  by  the  blockades,  he  would  refer 
to  an  article  recently  published  in  the 
Bevue  des  Deux  Mandes,  in  which  a 
French  ex-Minister  of  Finance*  Leon 
Faucher,  described  the  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  finances  of  Russia  which  the 
war  must  produce,  and  the  dangerous  ex- 
pedients to  which  the  Russian  Government 
had  already  been  forced,  in  order  to  meet 
the  difficulties  likely  to  be  produced  upon 
Russian  credit  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
This  article  was  so  severe  that  it  had 
brought  forth  a  semi-official  reply  in  the 
St  Petersburg  Gazette^  in  which,  while 
some  of  the  positions  of  the  French  writer 
were  combated,  an  admission  was  made 
that  it  was  incontestable  that  the  Russian 
foreign  trade  was  in  a  state  of  suffering. 
If  the  proposition  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion into  this  country  of  Russian  produce 
were  adopted  in  preference  to  a  blockade, 
it  would  only  have  the  effect  of  inflicting 
the  maximum  of  injury  on  England  and 
the  minimum  on  the  Russian  £mpire, 
Earl  Oranville 


because,  while  England  refused  the  goods, 
the  rest  of  the  world  would  receive  them  ; 
the  real  effect  of  a  blockade  was,  that 
though  we  deprived  ourselves  of  Russian 
produce,  we  at  the  same  time  prevented 
the  rest  of  the  world  from  obtaining  it, 
and  destroyed  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Russian  foreign  trade. 

In  answer  to  some  further  obeervationa 
made  by  Lord  Bebkebs. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  certainly 
the  importation  of  Russian  articles  was  in- 
creased last  year ;  but  the  amount  of  those 
articles  coming  from  Russia  and  Prussia 
was  very  much  decreased. 

LoBD  COLCHESTER  did  not  clearly 
understand  whether  or  not  the  export  of 
lead  was  now  prohibited.  The  noble  Eail 
said  it  was,  but  he  thought  the  noble  Earl 
bad  not  explained  why,  when  the  export 
of  nitre  was  prohibited  by  the  Orders  in 
Council,  the  export  of  Uie  material  for 
making  balls  was  not  prohibited  at  the 
same  time.  He  thought  that  if  the  pre- 
sent policy  of  England  with  regard  to 
neutrals  were  carried  out  under  all  circum- 
stances it  would  not  be  found  to  answer. 
In  countries  like  France,  Spain,  or  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  there  waa 
a  vast  extent  of  seaboard,  there  could  be 
no  effectual  blockade  if  trade  were  allowed 
in  neutral  vessels. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  made  some  obser- 
vations, which  were  totally  inaudible  in  the 
gallery. 

In  reply.  Lord  BERNERS  again  press- 
ed the  Ministers  as  to  the  authority  given 
for  the  exports  of  the  lead  before  alluded 
to,  and  was  informed  by  Lord  Granville 
that  lead  iras  not  then  contraband  of 
war,  the  articles  restricted  only  being 
sulohur,  brimstone,  and  gunpowder,  as 
well  as  boilers. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  said,  it  waa 
of  great  importance  that  the  war  should  be 
conducted  with  the  utmost  vigour  ;  yet  it 
appeared  to  him  that  at  the  commencement 
the  action  of  our  naval  force  had  been 
completely  neutralised.  It  always  appear- 
ed inexplicable  to  him  how  it  was  that  the 
fleet  of  England  in  the  Black  Sea  was  con- 
ducted as  it  had  been  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  ;  and  when  the  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  Admiral  Duodas  he, 
feeling  this  matter  deeply,  took  the  liberty 
of  observing  sarcastically  that  after  that 
we  should  hear  no  more  of  the  ports  in  the 
Black  Sea  not  being  blockaded.  He  did 
not  know  whether  or  not  the  fault  lay  with 
the  Admiral,  but  there  was  a  mystery  with 
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retpaet  Co  the  ports  in  the  Black  Sea. 
His  opiiiioD  was,  that  it  was  mainly  owing 
to  the  serere  contests  in  the  Crimea  and 
the  investment  of  Sebastopol  that  the 
whole  of  tbe  porta  in  tho  Black  Sea  were 
not  Uoekaded.  He  was  conTinced  that  if 
tbe  whole  of  the  force  had  hcen  applied  in 
a  proper  manner,  and  if  the  battles  in  the 
Crimea  had  not  prerented  a  fit  disposition 
of  the  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  blockade, 
their  Lordships  neyer  would  have  heard  the 
stoiy  attempted  to  be  palmed  off  on  the 
country  last  year  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
tbe  ships  being  kept  in  the  Black  Sea 
during  winter.  In  answer  to  that  state- 
ment, he  remonbered  saying  that  he  would 
undertake  to  keep  any  sea  in  all  weathers 
and  in  all  seasons,  with  the  ships  and 
sailors  of  England.  He  would  not  say 
any  more  on  the  present  occasion,  because 
there  was  a  future  notice  on  the  paper  with 
respect  to  the  blockade  ;  but  he  must  add 
that,  of  the  rarions  errors  committed  by 
the  Goremment  in  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  present  war,  none  more  affected  the 
interests  of  this  oonntry.  and  strengthened 
tbe  power  of  the  enemy,  than  the  manner 
in  which  the  blockade  had  been  con- 
ducted. 

The  Duks  of  ARGYLL  thought  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  noble  Earl  was 
mistaken  in  a  statement  he  had  made. 
He  (the  Dnke  of  Argyll)  was  not  aware  of 
any  attempt  to  palm  off  on  the  country  the 
story  that  the  fleets  of  England  could  not 
keep  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  winter. 

Motion  amended  as  follows — 

"  Retnm  of  Lead  and  other  Artielei  contraband 
of  War  exportad  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
ForotfB  CooBtriei  itnoe  the  Declaration  of  War ; 
gpeeujtDg  to  what  Countries  the  same  have  been 
exported :"    And  also— 

"  Retnrn  of  the  Quantities  of  Tallow,  Hemp, 
Liaaecd,  Flax,  Tar,  and  Bristles,  imported  into 
the  UnUed  Kingdom  in  Foreign  Vessela  during 
the  Tear  16jH ;  specif jing  from  what  Countries 
the  same  were  imported." 


Agreed  to. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PROCESSIONS. 
Tarn  Bishop  of  EXETER  rose  to  moYo 
for  Copies  of  any  Case  and  Questions  pro- 
posed by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
the  Irish  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  in  the 
Tear  1852»  relattre  to  the  Construction 
of  the  Statute  10th  of  George  IV.  chap. 
7,  aeetion  26  ;  with  the  Answers  to  the 
Bune  hy  the  said  Irish  Law  Officers; 
Also,  Copy  of  any  Case  and  Qaestions 
proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  GoTernment 
to  the  Irish  Law  Offioers  in  the  last  and 


present  Tears  on  the  Construction  of  the 
said  Section  of  the  said  Statute  ;  with 
the  Answers  thereto  given  by  the  said  Irish 
Law  Officers  ;  And  flJso,  Copy  of  a  Procla- 
mation by  Her  Majesty,  bearing  Date  the 
15th  of  June,  1852,  warning  Roman  Ca» 
tholic  Ecclesiastics  of  the  Unlawfulness  of 
wearing  their  Ecclesiastical  Habiliments, 
savinff  in  the  usual  Places  of 'Religious 
Worship  or  in  private  Houses.  Tbe  right 
rev.  Prelate  said,  their  Lordships  would 
soe  that  in  the  notice  which  he  had  given 
he  had  made  certain  propositions  for  returns 
which  it  was  not  unusual  to  moTo  for  in 
either  House  of  Parliament — he  meant 
returns  of  questions  which  had  been  put  to 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
answers  which  had  been  given  to  those 

Suestions.  He  should  certainly  not  have 
eparted  from  the  usual  practice  if  it  had 
not  appeared  to  him  that  there  were  ex- 
traordinary anomalies  in  this  case  that 
required  to  be  explained,  and  which  he 
could  not  conceive  capable  of  explanation 
without  direct  reference  to  the  opinions 
given  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  matter  in  bond, 
however,  it  might  be  wise  to  state,  though 
not  at  any  tedious  length,  the  history  of 
this  matter  as  already  disclosed  in  the  con- 
versations that  had  taken  phuse  in  that 
House.  Last  year  he  had  collected  from 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite, 
who  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
1852  (the  Earl  of  Eglinton)  that  at  the 
time  he  filled  that  office  he  received  ac- 
counts from  the  south-west  of  Ireland  to 
the  effect  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
in  one  portion  of  the  copnty  of  Galway  had 
given  notice  to  his  clergy  to  attend  in  their 
robes,  in  their  sacerdotal  habiliments,  for 
the  purpose  of  joining  in  a  procession.  On 
this  the  nobl%  Earl,  as  he  (the  Bishop  of 
Exeter)  understood  him,  took  the  opinion 
of  the  law  officer  of  the  Crown  who  was 
immediately  his  adviser,  who  told  him  that 
such  procession  was  illegal.  But  the  noblo 
Earl  was  not  satisfied  with  that.  He  also 
sought  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  Solicitor  General  of  Ireland,  and  from 
them  received  the  similar  assurances  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  pro- 
cession was  of  an  illegal  character.  On 
that  the  noble  Earl  directed  a  letter  to  be 
written  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop, 
pointing  out  the  illegality  of  the  measure  ; 
stating  at  the  same  time  that  he  believed 
the  notice  was  given  without  his  having 
adverted  to  that  illegality,  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  regard  the  matter  in  that  view,  and 
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tbftt  be  trusted  no  procesflion  would  take 
plaee.  Ab  he  understood  the  noble  Earl, 
the  Bishop  returned  a  reply  intimating 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  pursuing  that 
illegal  course.  This  took  plaee  in  Ireland 
in  1852.  In  the  same  year,  in  England, 
there  seemed  to  be  grounds  for  inducing 
Her  Majesty's  OoYomment  of  that  day  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  danger 
incnrrea  by  those  indinduals  who  offended 
against  the  particular  clause  of  the  sta- 
tute of  1829  which  prohibited  ecclesias- 
tics to  appear  in  their  sacerdotal  habili- 
ments, except  in  their  usual  places  of  wor- 
ship or  in  priTate  houses.  That  proclama- 
tion pointed  out  that  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  peace  of  the  country  that 
the  law  should  be  strictly  obsefved  ;  and 
in  the  molt  conciliatory,  but  at  the  same 
time  in  the  most  peremptoty  terms,  an- 
nounced the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment. After  reciting  the  statute  and  the 
tiolation  of  it,  the  proclamation  pro- 
ceeded-^ 

"Wa  hmre  therefore  thought  it  our  boonden 
duty,  by,  and  with  the  adriee  of  our  Privy 
Conneil,  to  istue  thii  our  Royal  Proolamatioo, 
•olemnly  warniog  all  those  whom  it  may  coDoern, 
that,  whilst  we  are  resolved  to  protect  our  Roman 
Catholic  Bubjeots  in  the  trndisturbed  enjoyment 
of  their  legal  righto  and  religious  freedom,  we  are 
determined  to  prevent  and  repress  the  oommisston 
of  all  such  offences  as  aforesaid,  whereby  the 
offenders  may  draw  upon  themselves  the  punish- 
ments attending  the  violation  of  the  laws,  and  the 
peace  and  security  of  our  dominions  may  be  en- 
dangered." 

Tbat  proclamation  waS  issued  in  June> 
1852.  Of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  then 
taken  there  could  not  be  two  opinions ; 
and  of  the  necessity  for  it  an  unhappy 
example  soon  after  occurred:  he  meant 
those  riots  at  Stockport  which  created 
such  extreme  disgust.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  he  cbargei  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  of  that  town  with 
provoking  the  riots  by  appearing  in  their 
robes  of  office  in  public  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace.  That  was  not  so.  He 
beliered  the  riots  at  Stockport  proceeded 
from  religious  animosities  on  both  sides, 
and  that  the  fault  was  more  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Protestants  than  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  But  these  riots  afforded  an 
illustration  of  the  necessity  of  enforcing 
the  law.  At  Stockport  that  law  had  been 
proclaimed;  and  though  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  of  the  town  abstained  from 
appearing  in  procession  in  their  robes,  yet 
Sach  was  the  soreness  of  Protestant  feeling 
in  relation  to  these  processions  tbat  an  un- 
happy outbreak  occurred  which  terminated 
2^  JBiahop  of  Eweter 


in  loss  of  life,  to  the  shame  of  this  Chris* 
tian  country.  Now,  he  would  say  that  if 
an  outbreak  like  that  of  Stockport  take 
place  without  the  provocation  of  a  direct 
Tiolation  of  law,  what  might  we  expect 
would  be  the  consequence  if,  unfortunately, 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  should  be 
taught  to  feel  that  they  were  guilty  of  no 
offence  if  they  did  appear  in  the  streets 
in  the  habiliments  of  their  order  in  such 
processions,  or  even  if  they  daily  went 
about  their  duties  publicly  in  their  dress  f 
In  1854,  after  this  proclamation  of  1652 
had  been  found  effectual,  and  been  faith- 
fully observed  by  the  Roman  Catholie 
clergy  in  this  oonntry»  it  happened  tbat  a 
change  took  place  in  Her  Majesty's  coun- 
cils. Then  it  appeared  that  a  Roman  Ca* 
tholie  Bishop  in  the  south  of  Ireland — he 
meant  the  Irish  Archbishop  at  Tuam  (he 
used  the  term  **  at  Tuam"  advisedly,  as 
he  regarded  the  title  "of  Tuam  "to  be 
illegal) — put  forth  a  manifesto,  in  which 
he  called  on  his  suffragans  and  clergy  to 
meet  him  in  their  robes  of  office,  in  the 
habiliments  of  their  order,  to  hold  a  pro- 
vincial synod  at  Tuam.  His  bishops  obeyed 
this  command.  The  proclamation  of  John 
of  Tuam  was  held  to  be  more  powerful  than 
Her  Majesty's  proclamatioa  of  1852.  The 
question,  therefore,  came  to  be,  whether 
this  Archbishop  at  Tuam,  or  Her  Majesty'a 
proclamation,  was  to  be  held  as  announcing 
the  law  of  the  land  ?  This  took  place  ill 
the  autnmn  of  Isst  year ;  and  since  the 
meeting  of  the  present  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment a  noble  Baron  (Lord  Berners)  took« 
occasion  to  bring  the  case  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
to  ask  if  any  steps  were  intended  to 
be  taken  with  regard  to  it.  In  con- 
sequence of  that,  it  appeared  that  ques- 
tions were  put  to  the  Irish  law  officers,  and 
that  to  these  questions  answers  were  re- 
turned. To  these  answers  he  would  now 
take  occasion  to  refer.  The  noble  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  had  made  a  statement 
on  this  subject  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  of 
February,  and  he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter) 
would  not  trust  to  his  own  recollection,  but 
would  quote  the  noble  Earl's  words  from 
what  were  called  in  that  fiouse  **  the  usual 
sources  of  information." 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  *'  the  usual 
sources  of  information"  had  not  repre- 
sented with  perfect  accuracy  the  observa- 
tions he  had  made  on  the  occasion  to  which 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  referred, 

TttE  Bishop  o»  EXETER  must  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  that  his  own  recel- 
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leetloii  agreed  with  the  eUlemeDis  eoD" 
tdoed  in  **the  uatial  BOforoM  of  itiibr- 


Sam  QRA^NYILLB  was  anddrstood  to 
My  that  wliat  b«  had  stated  was,  thai  the 
Hw  <yneer8  of  iha  Crown  in  Ireland  not 
Mng  agreed  upon  the  iiihjeeti  the  qaes- 
tioQ  bad  Bohteqaently  been  referred  to  the 
Engliah  law  offieers  of  the  Crown,  and 
tba«»  bi  tbeir  opinion,  the  law  did  not 
ipply  to  the  seeiilar  or  working  elergjr, 
allbottgh  it  did  apply  to  the  regular  clergy. 
Tbs  Bmor  Of  BXETBR  had  no  doabt 
thai  the  noble  Sarre  statement  of  what 
he  had  said  en  the  occasion  in  qnestion 
was  eorreci  i  bat  be  (the  Bishop  of  Bieter) 
had  no  reeollection  of  any  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  Earl  that  the  Irish 
kw  oiBeere  of  the  Crown  differed  in  opi- 
nion on  the  snbject,  and  his  own  reeoUee- 
tion  was  fully  borne  oni  br  the  newspaper 
reports.     He  ihooght,  aner  the  issue  of 
the  proelamatton  of  1852,  which  had  not 
been  recalled,  thai  ii  woold  hate  been  but 
fiur  to  the  eountry  If  the  present  Gofem- 
ment,  if  they  had  formed  an  opinion  as  to 
the  state  of  the  law  different  from  that 
entertained  only  two  years  ago  by  all  the 
then  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  after 
they  had  been  formally  warned  that  if  they 
eontinned  to  do  certain  acts  they  would 
render  themseltei  liable  to  any  penalties 
as  wdl  as  Tiolate  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  eotifttry,  had  sent  forth  a  new  froda** 
mation,  declaring  their  intention  of  acting 
npmi  the  nerel  and  somewhat  extraordinary 
opinion  eipreseed  by  their  law  officers.   If, 
as  the  noble  Barl  the  President  of  the 
Covneil  now  stated,  there  had  been  any 
diffi»reoee  of  optnion  on  this  subject  among 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland, 
he  thought  it  was  Tory  important  that  they 
should  naeertain  on  what  ground  those  dtf- 
fereuees  fa*d  arisen.    The  Act  10   Oeo. 
IT.  e.  7,  commonly  called  the  Roman 
Catholte  Relief  Act,  left  the  recorery  of 
penalties  for  the  commission  of  such  of^ 
feneei  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ra] for  Ireland.     He  considered  that  if  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  Acts  to  which  he  (the  Bishop 
of  Eteter)  had  referred  were  legal,  it 
would  hare  been  quite  foir  to  say  to  that 
fonetleDary,  "We  cannot  expect  you  to 
proeecote  in  a  case  where  you  beliere  that 
the  law  does  not  entitle  you  to  do  so." 
He  thought   that  the  House  should  be 
placed  in  poaaession  of  the  opinion  of  the 
irtt  law  offieer  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland — 
dbe  AiMvey  QeneraV->and  thai  if  other 


legal  offlcert  had  difiered  from  him  they 
should  know  what  were  the  grounds  upon 
whieh  it  was  considered  that  the  appear* 
anee  of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  in 
the  habits  Of  their  orders,  in  the  8treets  of 
Tuam,  was  not  a  riolation  of  the  law.  On 
Friday  last,  the  2nd  of  March,  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  OrauTille)  was  reported  to  bare 
said — and  here  he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter) 
quoted  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  infer* 
mation,  whose  representation  was  borne 
out  by  his  own  recoUeetlon---''  Not  thai 
there  was  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  but 
that  an  opinion  had  been  given  to  the  effect 
thai  the  prohibitions  of  the  Act  applied 
not  to  the  secular,  but  to  the  regular 
clergy."  It  was  now  intimated,  howcTer, 
that  there  had  been  a  doubt;  and  he 
thought  the  best  mode  of  clearing  up  that 
doubt  would  be  by  the  production  of  the 
opinions  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 
But  the  noble  Earl  did  not  stop  here,  for 
he  afterwards  said-^'*  It  did  not  seem  to 
him  that  the  words  prohibiting  ecclesiastics 
from  appearing  in  the  habiliments  of  their 
order  could  apply  to  ecclesiastics  who  be- 
longed to  no  order."  That  brought  him 
to  another  point  of  the  case.  It  appeared 
that  in  1852  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
were  olearly  of  opinion  that  offences  against 
the  law  had  been  committed ;  but  it  seemed 
that  in  1854  the  law  officers  of  Ireland  did 
not  agree  in  their  opinion  on  the  point, 
and  the  course  was  taken-^with  which  he 
did  not  mean  to  find  fault-^of  appealing 
to  the  kw  officers  of  England.  They  had 
had  the  adraatage  of  hearing,  on  this  sub* 
jectf  the  opinion  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  woolsack— ^n  opinion  to  which 
he  had  listened  with  great  respect  and  de* 
ference — but  he  must  frankly  say  that  his 
confidence  in  that  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  only  increased  the  surprise  with  which 
he  had  heard  the  opinions  he  had  expressed. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  was  represented  to 
bare  said-^«ud  his  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter's) 
recollection  bore  out  the  statement-^thai 

"  There  appeared  to  hs  good  reaioD  for  belier- 
ing  that  there  was  no  prohibition  against  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  wearing  his  ecclesiastical  ba- 
bilimsAtt  ia  going  throagh  the  sttsets.  He  took 
it  that  the  babiUmentS  of  a  priest  were  not  the 
same  as  the  habiliments  of  anj  one  of  the  orders 
referred  to ;  and  as  this  was  a  highly  penal  sta- 
tute, the  rule  of  the  law  was  that  it  be  construed 
▼efjr  strfetly." 

It  was  true,  as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
said,  that,  this  being  a  penal  statute,  the 
rule  of  law  was  that  it  be  construed  yery 
strictly ;  but  ho  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter) 
held  that  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon 
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the  words  "  construed  very  strictly  "  was, 
that  the  terms  of  the  statute  should  he 
eonstrued  strictly  according  to  the  plain, 
literal,  and  grammatical  meaning  of  the 
words.  He  found  that,  in  the  case  of 
"the  Attorney  General  u.  Lockwood,"  re- 
ported in  9,  Meesom  and  Welsby,  page 
o98,  Baron  Alderson  expressed  his  opinion 
on  the  construction  of  statutes  in  these 
words — 

"  The  rule  of  law,  I  take  it,  upon  the  oonstmo- 
tion  of  all  statutes,  and  therefore  applicable  to 
this,  is,  whether  they  be  penal  or  remedial,  to 
construe  them  according  to  the  plain,  literal,  and 
grammatical  meaning  of  the  words  in  which  they 
are  expressed,  unless  that  construction  leads  to 
a  plain  and  clear  contradiction  of  the  apparent 
purpose  of  the  Act,  or  to  some  palpable  and  evi- 
dent absurdity." 

The  26th  section  of  the  Act  was  this — 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted  that  if  any  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastic,  or  any  member  of  any  of 
the  orders,  communities,  or  societies  hereinafter 
mentioned,  shall,  after  the  commencement  of  this 
Act,  exercise  any  of  the  rites  or  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  Oatholic  religion,  or  wear  the  habits 
of  his  order,  save  within  the  usual  places  of  wor- 
ship of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  in  private 
houses,  such  ecclesiastic  or  other  person  shall, 
being  thereof  couTicted  by  due  course  of  law, 
forfeit  for  every  such  offence  tho  sum  of  50/." 

The  28th  section  related  to  the  particular 
orders.  He  now  came  to  the  plain,  literal, 
and  grammatical  meaning  of  the  words  used 
in  the  Act.  This  was  no  longer  a  legal 
question,  hut  a  question  of  grammar.  He 
admitted  that  in  one  sense  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  law,  but  it  was  a  question  of  law 
that  the  highest  legal  authorities  acknow- 
ledged was  only  to  he  construed  according 
to  the  plain,  literal,  grammatical  sense  of 
the  words  employed;  and  he  therefore  con- 
tended that  every  man  who  knew  what  the 
English  Janguage  was  had  a  right  to  put 
his  construction  upon  the  matter.  The 
words  of  the  clause  were  these — 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted^  that  if  any  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastic,  or  any  member  of  any  of 
the  orders,  communities,  or  societies,  hereinafter 
mentioned,  shall,  after  the  commencement  of  this 
Act,  exercise  any  of  the  rites  or  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  ;'* 

BO  that  in  this  instance  there  were  two 
classes  of  persons  mentioned— any  indivi- 
dual belonging  to  either  of  which  might 
incur  the  penalties  of  the  law — first,  "any 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic,"  and  next, 
"any  memher  of  any  of  the  orders,  com- 
munities, or  societies."  If  any  one  of 
these  parties  were  guilty  of  any  one  of  the 
matters  held  to  he  an  offence,  he  came 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  which  pro- 
vided that  a  penalty  of  501,  should  be  in- 
The  Bishop  qf  Exeter 


flicted  upon  any  person  exercising  the  rites 
or  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, or  wearing  the  habits  of  his.  order, 
save  within  the  usual  places  of  worship  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  in' private 
houses.  There. were  thus,  also,  two  dis- 
tinct offences,  and  it  was  contended  that 
they  were  to  be  taken  separately,  namely, 
that  the  offence  of  exercising  any  of  the 
rites  or  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  applied  only  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastic  who  had  no  habits  of  an  order, 
and  that  the  words  "  wearing  the  habits  of 
his  order,  save  within  the  usual  places  of 
worship,"  applied  only  to  the  member  of 
an  order.  Now,  he  contended  that  this 
construction  was  a  violation  of  the  plain 
grammatical  sense  of  the  words  contained 
in  the  Act,  which  asserted  that,  if  either 
one  of  two  parties  did  either  one  of  two 
tilings,  be  it  what  it  might,  he  was  guilty 
of  an  offence  under  the  Act,  and  was  liable 
to  forfeit  a  penalty  of  50/.  upon  conviction. 
He  must  be  permitted  to  declare  that,  if 
the  English  language  was  to  be  taken  as 
it  was  usually  construed,  it  was  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  construction  now  attempted 
to  be  placed  upon  the  words  of  the  statute. 
The  plain  literal  construction  of  the  clause 
would  certainly  not  relievo  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastic  from  the  prohibition  and 
penalties  of  the  statute  if  he  wore  the 
habits  of  his  order  in  the  streets,  or  in 
any  other  place,  except  the  usual  places  of 
public  worship  or  private  houses.  For  the 
sake  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  he  hoped 
that  the  construction  which  he  placed  upoa 
the  words  of  the  Act  would  be  held  to  be 
the  plain,  literal,  and  grammatical  meaning 
of  the  clause.  If  it  were  not  so,  he  could 
hardly  say  what  consequences  might  ensue. 
In  every  town  in  England  and  Ireland  in 
which  there  was  a  numerous  body  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  they  would  find  their  Ro- 
man  Catholic  fellow-subjects  disposed  to 
vaunt  their  strength  and  defy  the  Govern- 
ment, particularly  if  they  were  to  be  told 
that  the  Government  could  inflict  no  puniah- 
ment  upon  them.  Throughout  the  towns 
of  Ireland,  throughout  the  largest  cities 
of  this  country — London,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool — and,  above  all,  in  Glasgow — 
there  would  be  processions  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, headed  by  Roman  Catholic  priests 
in  the  habiliments  of  their  order;  ana  could 
their  Lordships  look  upon  such  a  state  of 
affairs  without  dismay,  without  believingr 
that  the  same  spirit  which  had  recently 
manifested  itself  at  Stockport  would  be 
greatly  increased,  and  that  the  indignation 
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of  the  ProtesUnU  of  other  places  would 
be  excited  to  the  utmost  when  they  saw 
such  proceedings  taking  place  in  direct  de- 
fiance of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Queen, 
and*  therefore*  unless  Her  Majesty's  Pro- 
clamation should  hare  been  withdrawn,  in 
defiance  of  what  thej  would  belieTe  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land  ?  It  was  impossible  to 
doabt,  when  tbej  saw  the  Protestants  of 
Gla^ow,  of  London,  or  of  Lirerpool,  in- 
soiled  hj  processions  headed  bj  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  and  priests,  in  the  habili- 
ments of  their  order,  that  the  worst  scenes 
cf  riolence  would  take  place.  He  did  not 
think  any  of  their  Lordships  would  be  able 
to  say  how  long  such  a  course  could  be 
pursued  without  entailing  the  most  sangui- 
nary, as  well  as  the  most  Tioleut  scenes. 
And  upon  whose  head  would  be  the  guilt 
of  the  blood  so  shed  ?  In  his  opinion  the 
guilt  of  that  blood  would  attach,  in  the 
first  place,  to  any  GoTcmment  that  should 
tell  the  Roman  Catholics  they  were  not  of- 
fending any  law  by  engaging  in  exhibitions 
»o  insulting  to  the  feelings  of  Protestants 
that  they  would  be  sure  to  bring  down  the 
Tengeanee  of  the  Protestants  upon  their 
beads ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  those 
law  officers,  and  in  particular  to  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack,  who 
should  hare  the  discredit  of  misleading 
the  Goremment  by  means  of  an  erroneous 
opinion.  If  the  Goyemment  did  that  with- 
out being  absolutely  certain  that  the  law  of 
the  land  was  such  as  had  been  represented 
to  them  by  the  Attorney  Geoeral  and  So- 
licitor General,  any  blood  which  might  be 
shed  in  eonsequence  would  rest  upon  the 
heads  of  the  GoTemment.  He  vras  not 
desirous  of  indelicately  making  a  compari- 
son between  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
wlio  now  sat  apon  the  woolsack  and  any 
other  Boble  and  learned  Lord  who  had  sat 
there  in  former  years ;  but  he  could  not 
avoid  asking  other  noble  and  learned  Lords 
who  had  filled  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Chancellor  whether  they  agreed  in  the 
coBstruetion  which  had  been  placed  upon 
this  clause  of  the  Act?  He  appealed  more 
e^eeiallj  to  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
opposite  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  who  sat  upon 
the  woolsack  as  Lord  Chancellor  when  the 
statute  was  framed.  They  all  knew  that 
tbe  statute  waa  framed  in  order  to  presenre 
the  rdigioua  freedom  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  at  the  same  time  to  assert  the  le- 
gal rights  of  the  Crown ;  and  he  ventured 
to  ask  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  to  read 
the  clause,  and  favour  their  Lordships  ^ith 
his  opinion  upon  it.      It  was  very  remark- 


able that  soon  after  the  Royal  Proclamation 
was  issued,  in  1852,  the  present  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Keogh,  said,  in  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons— 

"  I  have  seen  in  this  morning's  papers  a  Royftl 
Proclamation  which  is  addressed  to  the  olanses 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  which  were  in- 
troduced into  that  Act  from  some  very  old  Acts. 
Those  clauses  were  directed  against  the  habit  of 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  wearing  the  dress  of 
their  order  in  pfublic.  These  clauses  hare  been 
dormant  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill."" 

Now,  the  words  of  one  of  these  clauses — 
that  taken  from  the  8th  clause  of  the  2l8t 
and  22ud  of  George  III.  (Irish) — were — 

'*  Provided  always,  that  no  benefit  of  this  Aet 
shall  extend  to  any  Popish  ecclesiastic  who  shall 
officiate  in  any  church  or  chapel  with  a  steeple  or 
bell,  or  at  any  funeral  in  any  church  or  churchyard, 
or  who  shall  exercise  any  of  the  rites  or  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Popish  religion,  or  wear  the  habits  of 
their  order,  save  within  their  usual  plaoes  of  wor- 
ship^" Ac, 

He  believed  he  was  correct  in  saying  that 
was  the  first  statute  passed  for  the  relief 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  in  England  a  similar  statute 
fur  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was 
passed  in  the  31st  year  of  the  reiffn  of 
George  III.,  and  that  Act  was  a  direct 
transcript  of  the  21st  and  22nd  of  George 
III.  (Irish)  so  far  as  regarded  this  question. 
There  was  in  neither  of  those  statutes  a 
single  syllable  about  the  members  of  mo- 
nastic orders  being  the  only  persons  who 
could  violate  the  law.  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered those  Acts  were  prepared,  after 
long  and  close  consideration,  in  a  spirit 
of  liberality  towards  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  firm  resolu- 
tion to  assert  the  rights  of  the  Protestant 
Church  and  Government.  The  Legislature 
intrusted  to  one  of  the  law  officers  in  Ire- 
land the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law,  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  law  was  to 
be  regarded  as  worth  anything,  that  they 
should  know  clearly  what  were  the  autho- 
rities on  which  they  were  to  rely.  There- 
fore it  was  that  he  had  introduced  the  first 
two  subjects  of  his  Motion.  If  these  rea- 
sons were  not  such  as  to  overcome  the 
serious  evil  of  establishing  a  precedent  for 
making  known  to  tho  world  the  grounds 
of  an  opinion  given  by  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  he  would  not  press  for  these 
papers ;  but  he  should  feel  it  his  duty,  at 
all  events,  to  move  for  a  copy  of  the  Pro- 
clamation, unless  he  should  oe  given  to  i^n- 
derstand  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
rather  he  did  not.  [Earl  Granville  :  It  is 
contrary  to  precedent.]  Although  contrary 
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to  precedent,  unless  it  was  said  to  hfi  hart- 
fol  to  Her  Majesty's  Oorernment  or  con- 
trary to  public  policy,  such  was  bis  opinion 
that  he  must  press  for  it.  He  therefore 
would  more  that  a  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Ma- 
jestpr  to  order  to  be  laid  before  this  House 
copies  of  the  papers  of  which  he  had  giyen 
iiotioe. 

Loud  LYNDHURST  :  I  stftnd,  my 
Lords,  in  a  situation  of  some  difficulty 
after  the  appeal  which  has  been  made  to 
me  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate.  I  entertain 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  law  officers 
of  the  Grown,  for  their  learning  and  ta- 
lents, and  certainly  I  shall  not,  by  any 
Yoluntary  act  of  my  own,  put  myself  in 
opposition  to  them  nor  controvert  their 
opinion,  unless  called  upon  to  do  so  in 
oonsequenoe  of  some  legal  proceeding.  I 
feel,  also,  another  difficulty.  It  is  possible 
the  construction  of  this  Act  may  come 
judiciallr  before  your  Lordships,  and  I 
think  a  law  Lord  ought  to  be  careful  not 
to  prejudge  a  question,  when  he  may  here- 
after have  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
it  sitting  here  as  in  a  court  of  law.  •The 
course  which  I  shall  pursue  in  consequence 
of  the  appeal  of  my  right  rev.  Friend  is 
this :  I  will  state  the  case  shorily  and 
plainlv  to  your  Lordships,  and  leave  your 
Lordships  to  draw  your  own  conclusions. 
First,  With  respeCt  to  the  authorities  to 
which  my  right  rev.  Friend  has  referred, 
I  was  not  here  when  this  question  was 
discussed  on  a  former  night;  J)nt  I  un- 
derstand it  Was  said  that  the  Jaw  officers 
of  the  Crown  had  given  a  unanimous 
opinion  adverse  to  the  opinion  stated  by 
my  right  rev.  Friend.  That  statement 
I  know  on  the  highest  authority  to  be  in- 
correct. The  law  officers  have  not  given  a 
unanimous  opinion  on  this  subject.  They 
were  divided  in  their  opinions.  I  state 
this  on  the  very  best  authority.  Bow 
the  pftrts  were  cast  I  am  not  enabled  to 
say,  and  therefore  I  cannot  Apply  the  ordi- 
nary rule  of  pondere  non  nutnero.  The 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  having  differed, 
it  is  natural  to  inquire  what 'opinion  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  on  a  former 
occasion^  expressed  on  this  question.  In 
the  year  1852  the  opinion  of  the  Irish 
law  officers  was  taken  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  statute,  and  I  understand  Mr« 
Napier  and  Mr.  Whiteside,  Gentlemen  of 
great  learning,  great  intelligence,  and 
great  acquirements,  gave  an  opinion  en- 
tirely opposite  to  what  has  been  stated  to 
be  the  opinion  of  the  present  law  officers 
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of  the  Crown.  In  addition  to  this,  my 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  issued  a 
proclamation  directed  against  such  pro« 
ceedings  as  we  are  now  considering.  That 
proclamation  would  not  have  been  issued 
without  taking  the  opinion  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  officers  on  the  subject ;  nor  would 
it  have  been  issued  if  there  had  been  the 
slightest  difference  of  opinion  between 
them.  We  have,  therefore,  the  opinion 
of  the  Irish  law  officers  of  the  Crown  and 
the  English  law  officers  in  the  year  1852 
opposed  to  the  divided  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  in  the  year  1855. 
I  cannot  interpose  in  such  a  conflict-*- 
Non  meum  est  tantas  ecnnponere  lites.  I 
dare  not  come  ''  within  the  wind  of  such 
commotion."  I  understand  that  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack  oti  a 
former  evening  stated  that  this,  being  a 
penal  statute,  must  be  strictly  oonstraed. 
That  maxim  of  law  no  man  will  attempt  to 
controvert.  But  there  is  another  maxim, 
equally  cogent^  that  every  statute  is  to 
be  construed  according  to  its  grammatical 
construction,  unless  there  be  some  very 
strong  reason  to  the  contrary.  The  right 
rev.  Prelate  quoted  on  this  subject  the 
opinion  of  a  Judge  of  great  eminence-^ 
Mr.  Baron  Alderson— that  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, whether  of  A  beneficial  or  penal 
character,  must  be  construed  according  to 
its  grammatical  construction,  unless  that 
construction  would  lead  to  some  incon- 
ststency,  or  be  directly  and  obviously  at 
variance  with  the  oUect  to  whieh  the  sta- 
tute is  directed.  That  is  an  authority 
above  all  exception.  Let  us  consider, 
then,  what  is  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  this  clause.  The  words  of  the 
clause  are  these :  "If  any  ecclesiastical 
person  professing  the  Catholic  religion, 
or  any  member  of  a  religious  order" — 
shall  do  whatf — "shall  exercise  any  rite 
or  ceremony  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, or  wear  the  habits  of  his  order, 
except  in  certain  places,  he  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty."  What  is  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  this  clause  ?  We 
must  consider  the  operation  of  the  word 
"or,"  and  I  submit  the  construction  ia 
this :  If  any  ecclesiastic  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  shall  perform  any  rite  or 
ceremony  of  that  religion,  or  wear  the  habita 
of  his  order,  except  in  certain  places,  he 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty ;  or  if  any 
member  of  a  religious  order  shall  perform 
any  rite  or  ceremony  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  or  wear  the  habits  of  his 
order,  except  iti  certain  places,  he  shall 
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■bo  Ural960ft  to  a  poultj.    That  is  the 
giiMMiiiol  tfOBilnietioD  of  the  elause; 
sad  where,  then,  ie  the  diffienlty  ?    Does 
aet  ererj  man  hnow  that  the  ecclesiaetieB 
hoth  of  thia  eoantrj  and  of  the  RomiBh 
reKfion  are  dtndled  into  certain  orders, 
diatmgaished  Irom  eaeh  other  by  their  pe- 
eaHer  habits  ?    Are  these  not  words  snffi- 
eieet  to  satisfy  the  grammatical  constme- 
tion  I  hare  pointed  out  ?     If  thej  are, 
then  esa  be  no  inconsisteDcj  in  enforcmg 
It.    No  proposition  oan  be  more  simple. 
Whjr,  mj  IiMds,  different  orders  hare  been 
established  hi  the  Chareh  from  the  time  of 
the  Apostles.     If  yon  look  into  the  Book 
ef  Oommon  Prayer  yon  will  find  that  in 
the  prefsee  to  the  ordination  service  it  is 
eipmsly  stated  that  from  the  time  of  the 
ApoBtlet  diSerent  Orders  hare  existed  in 
the  Chnieh.    These  orders,  as  mentioned 
in  the  docnment  to  which  I  refer,  are  the 
errfen  nf  deacons,  of  priests,  and  of  bi- 
shops, all  of  them  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferent habiliments.     If  yon  look  at  the 
ssrtice  for  tlie  ordination  of  deacons,  yon 
will  find  it^ezpressly  stated  in  one  of 
the  doeuments  read  on  those  occasions 
that  these  orders  were  tnstitoted  by  the 
Apestlei,  in  eonse()nence  of  Dirine  in- 
spiration;   and  it  is  stated,  with  respect 
te  the  order  of  deaconsi  that  so  distin- 
gttished  an  individnal  ai  the  martyr,  St. 
Stephen,  belonged  to  that  order.      We 
therefore  find  that  these  ordere  existed 
from  the  earliest  period'— from  the  time  of 
the  Apostles — and  that  they  were  estab- 
Ilsbed  by  Divine  inspiration.     There  is  A 
simnar  docnment  in  the  service  for  the 
ordination  ef  priests,  and*  the  same  thing 
is  repeated  in  the  service  for  the  conse- 
eralien  of  bishops.      These  orders    are 
mentioned   ever  and   over  again  in  the 
eaaoos,  and  they  have  been  ftanctioned 
and  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament.    The 
Btatnte  of  Elisabeth  expressly  states  that 
no  person  shall  lielong  to  the  order  of 
deaeons  or  priests  nnless  he  siiall  subscribe 
to  the  Artielee  of  the  Ghnfch  of  England. 
What  reason  is  there,  then,  for  not  ad- 
iMring  to  the  grammatical  constmction  of 
Ae  claose,  no  one  being  able  to  donbt  for 
a  menent  whM  that  eonstroction  ii  ?    The 
wnly  groond  for  overmling  the  grammati- 
«•!  eonstroction  of  a  clanse  is,   that  it 
eestsins  something  inconsistent  with,  that 
it  Wads  to  Some  conclusion  different  fromf 
the  leope  and  object  of  the  Act.    Passing, 
tbeo,  from  this  point,  I  come  to  the  other 
•tatafe  adverted  to  by  my  right  rev.  Friend 
^^the  Irish  Act.    It  is  obvious  that  the 


Bnglish  Aet  waa  takdn  from  it.  The  word 
*' enters"  in  that  Act  oan  only  mean  eccle- 
siastical orders,  for  there  is  no  mention  in 
that  Act  of  religions  or  monastic  orders. 
The  Acts  are  tnjpaW  maleridf  and  must 
be  construed  in  the  same  way.  This  sp« 
pears  conclusive.  Another  role  for  the 
construction  of  statutes  is  to  consider  the 
evil  they  are  intended  to  obviate-^ the 
object  against  which  they  are  directed 
— for  an  Act  must  be  passed  in  order 
to  core  some  evil  and  to  give  some 
remedy.  What  is  the  case  in  this  in- 
stance ?  I  have  some  reoolleotion  of  the 
Act,  and  I  had  something  to  do  with  pre- 
paring it.  It  was  thought  to  be  important 
when  it  was  introduced,  in  consequence 
of  the  exoitement — I  may  say*  the  irrita- 
tion— which  prevailed  in  Ireland,  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  possible,  the  occurrence  of 
any  cireumstance  which  would  increase 
that  irritation.  The  object,  therefore,  of 
the  Act  was  to  prevent  all  public  displays 
which  might  have  that  effect.  How  im- 
perfectly that  object  would  be  attained  if 
you  were  to  confine  its  application  to  the 
mere  appearance  of  a  few  monks  walking 
about  the  streets  in  the  vestments  of  the  r 
order — how  little  feeling  their  appearance 
would  create  t  whereas  the  ceremony 
which  gave  rise  to  this  question  was  one  of 
the  most  etciting  and  irritating  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived.  It  is  described  as 
a  most  gorgeous  ceremotty,  the  bishops 
being  present  in  their  pontifical  habits  of 
the  most  splendid  kind,  with  their  mitres 
and  crosiers,  and  various  other  aeoompani- 
ments  {  and  yet  you  say  that  such  a  case 
does  not  come  within  the  Act,  and  that 
it  is  confined  solely  to  the  monks.  Is  this 
the  mode  in  which  the  Act  ought  to  be 
construed?  Consider  what  is  the  evil 
intended  to  be  remedied,  and  what  is 
the  remedy  provided  ?  Having  made  this 
statement,  I  wish  to  clear  myself  from  any 
impression  which  may  have  been  Created 
as  to  the  opinion  I  may  be  supposed  to 
entertain  with  regard  to  the  policy  of 
enforcing  the  Act.  I  say  nothing  upon 
that  subject ;  an  Act  of  Parliament  may 
have  been  very  prudent  at  the  time  when 
it  wad  passed  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing a  certain  evil,  and  it  mav  be  ex- 
tremely imprudent  to  act  upon  it  after  a 
long  interval  during  which  it  may  never 
have  been  enforced.  I  hope  your  Lord- 
ships will  not  consider,  from  my  having 
stated  the  case  in  this  way,  that  I  have 
given  an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
enfordng  the  Act.    I  do  not  know  enough 
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of  the  state  of  Ireland  to  form  a  toond 
opinion  on  the  sabject,  and  I  therefore 
say  nothing  one  way  or  the  other  respect- 
ing it.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  give  any 
such  opinion,  and  I  therefore  decline  to 
do  so. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  :  My  Lords,  I  do 
not  rise  to  answer  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  for  I  am  entirely  wanting  in  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  a  contest  with 
him  in  a  legal  argument ;  and,  although 
he  commenced  and  ended  his  remarks 
with  an  assurance  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  pronounce  any  legal  opinion,  I  am  so 
utterly  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  such  an  opinion,  that  it  appears 
to  me  that  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
did  in  the  most  clear  and  ezpressire  man- 
ner give  the  strongest  possible  opinion 
upon  the  construction  of  the  law.  I  re- 
gret that  a  question  of  recollection  should 
ever  arise  between  two  Members  of  this 
House,  but  I  certainly  feel  perfectly  confi- 
dent that  the  explanation  I  have  given  of 
what  I  stated  upon  a  previous  occasion  is 
correct.  I  am  aware  that  I  am  not  always 
able  cleariy  to  express  what  I  mean  ;  but, 
being  so  confident  as  to  what  I  meant  on 
the  occasion,  I  believe  that  I  did  then  say 
what  I  intended.  I  certainly  remarked  to 
a  friend  soon  afterwards  that  I  saw  I  was 
represented  in  the  papers  to  have  given  an 
opinion  of  the  Irish  law  officers,  when  the 
opinion  I  had  really  given  was  that  of  the 
English  law  officers ;  upon  which  my  friend 
observed — I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised 
at  it,  because  I  was  below  the  bar  at  the 
time,  and  I  could  not  understand  a  single 
word  that  you  said.  I  think  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  has,  on 
a  previous  occasion,  remarked  that  it  is 
unusual  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  which  is  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature,  and  I  must  therefore  appeal 
to  the  right  rev.  Prelate  to  withdraw  his 
Motion,  except  as  regards  the  Proclama- 
tion, to  the  production  of  which,  as  it  has 
been  already  published  in  the  OcueeiU^ 
there  can  be  no  objection.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Irish  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  were  divided  in  their  opinion  upon 
the  point  of  whether  the  prohibition  to 
appear  in  ecclesiastical  habiliments  ap- 
plied both  to  the  regular  and  to  the  secular 
clergy.  The  question  was  referred  to  the 
English  law  officers,  who  gave  their  opinion 
that  a  distinction  did  exist  between  them, 
and  that  the  words  of  the  statute  only  re- 
ferred to  the  regular  orders.  The  Irish 
law  officers  were  divided  in  their  opinion, 
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but  not  the  English.  I  believe  that  the 
noble  Earl  opposite,  before  issuing  the  pro- 
clamation which  has  been  referred  to,  con- 
sulted the  law  officers  in  this  country,  who 
gave  an  opinion  contrary  in  some  respects 
to  that  which  has  now  been  given  ;  but,  I 
believe,  they  also  said,  that  this  being  a 
penal  statute  it  must  be  striotly  construed, 
and  that  the  opposite  view  to  that  which 
they  had  themscdves  taken  might  be  ar- 
gued ;  and  they  also  added  another  doubt 
to  which  he  need  not  refer.  I  cannot  sit 
down  without  protesting  against  the  alle- 
gation that  any  guilt  is  incurred  by  a  Oo« 
vemment  in  declining,  upon  any  isolated 
occasion,  to  act  upon  the  opinion  which 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  may  have 
pronounced. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  My 
Lords,  I  felt  the  great  force  of  the  ob- 
servation with  which  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  commenced  his  address,  as  to  the 
extreme  difficulty  there  was  in  any  of  your 
Lordships — and  more  pnrticularly  those 
who  were  called  law  Lords — giving  a  con- 
struction of  the  penal  clauses  of  an  Act 
which  may  be  hereafter  brought  judicially 
before  them  for  their  decision.  I  trust,  in 
the  few  observations  I  am  about  to  make, 
I  shall  follow  the  precept  rather  than  the 
example  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  ; 
for  commencing  as  he  did  in  saying  that 
he  would  not  commit  himself  by  expressing 
any  opinion  upon  the  subject,  I  must  ap- 
peal to  all  your  Lordships  whether  it  be 
possible  for  any  defendant  who  may  here- 
after be  convicted  on  the  ground  of  hav- 
ing committed  an  act  prohibited  by  this 
law,  to  appeal  to  your  Lordships,  and  hope 
to  receive  an  impartial  judgment  from  mj 
noble  and  learned  Friend  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible ;  for  although  he  said  he  would  not 
give  an  opinion,  yet  he  has  given  an  opi- 
nion, in  the  most  powerful,  most  able, 
and  most  artistical  manner,  in  what  he 
called  simply  stating  the  facts,  and  leaving 
your  Lordships  to  draw  the  inference. 
Well,  I  have  said  that  I  would  follow  the 
precept  and  not  the  example  of  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend.  In  reference  to  that 
subject,  let  me  call  the  attention  of  your 
Lordships  to  what  has  occurred.  A  ques- 
tion was  put  the  other  night  by  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  as  to  the  processions  which 
had  taken  place  in  Ireland  coming  within 
^he  provisions  of  the  law.  I  was  then 
quite  unaware  that  any  such  question  would 
be  put  to  me.  I  had  not,  at  that  Ume, 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the 
Act  of  Parliament ;  but  I  then  remarked 
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thfttt  aeeording  to  the  wordiog  of  the 
cIabm*  there  were  groonda  for  arguing 
that  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastiea,  wearing 
their  clerical  hahtta  in  the  streets,  were 
not  within  the  parriew  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 1  did  not  mean  to  saj  that  if 
the  question  came  jodicially  heforo  your 
Lordahipa  that  woidd  he  my  opinion.  I 
neidy  meant  to  say  that  there  were 
good  groonda  for  nrgmg  sach  an  argu- 
ment. The  right  rev.  Prelate  has  said, 
that  although  that  might  he  the  legal  con- 
struction of  the  Act.  still  we  are  hound  to 
give  it  a  plain  grammatical  construction. 
My  nohle  and  learned  Friend,  1  think,  in 
his  constmotion  of  it,  has  perhaps  misun- 
derstood the  clause.  He  has  told  us  what 
the  word  "orders'*  means;  hut  the  question 
is  not  what  *' orders"  in  general  means,  hut 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  this 
particuUr  cUnse  of  the  Act.  I  am  ex- 
tremely arerse  to  giro  my  construction  of 
the  word,  because  I  may  hereafter  he 
called  upon  in  my  judicial  capacity  to  put 
a  eonstmctton  upon  it.  But  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  word  does  not  mean,  or 
does  not  necesaarily  mean,  the  orders  of 
priests  and  deacons  ;  hut,  simply,  monastic 
orders.    What  are  the  words  of  the  Act  ? — 

"  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  that  if  any  Roman 
Catholic  coelesiaitic,  or  any  member  of  any  of  the 
Olden,  oommimities,  or  soeieties  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, sh»il  after  the  oommencement  of  this  Act 
exereiac  uny  of  the  rites  or  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  wear  the  habits  of 
his  order,  tare  within  the  nsaal  places  of  worship 
eC  the  Ronum  CSatholio  religion,  or  in  priyate 
bouses,  sneh  eoelesiastio  or  other  person  shall, 
being  thereof  oonTicted  by  due  course  of  law,  for- 
feit for  erery  sneh  oflfence  the  snm  of  502." 

Now,  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  says 
that  the  words,  "  wear  the  habits  of  his 
order"  apply  equally  to  both  nominative 
cases,  which  are  separated  by  the  disjunc- 
tive conjunction  *'  or*' — that  is  to  say,  to 
the  words  *'any  Roman  Catholic  eccle- 
siastie,'*  as  well  as  to  the  words  "any 
member  of  any  of  the  orders,  communities, 
or  societies  therein  mentioned  ;"  but  is 
that  qaite  clear  ?  Can  a  member  of  the 
monastic  orders  exercise  any  ceremony  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  ?  Can  they  do  it  ? 
That  is  a  question  of  fact.  If  they  cannot, 
then  the  first  nominative  case  can  only  apply 
to  the  first  verb,  namely,  *'  exercise,"  and 
the  Mcottd  nominative  case  will  then  natu- 
rally only  apply  to  the  other  verb,  '*  wear." 
There  may,  therefore,  be  ground  for  con- 
iendiog  that  the  clause  must  be  construed 
distributivelr,  and  that  it  refers  to  priests 
exercising  the  rites  of  their  Church  and  to 
monks  wearing  the  habits  of  their  orders. 


But  I  am  very  much  afraid  of  being  be- 
trayed into  giving,  an  opinion  upon  the 
construction  of  an  Act  which  I  may  have 
to  construe  in  a  different  way  on  another 
occasion.  All  I  said  on  the  subject  the 
other  day  was,  that  I  thought  that  that  may 
probably  be  the  construction  of  the  clause. 
Supposing  it  should  be  contended  that  a 
monk  is  an  ecclesiastic,  and  that  he  may 
be  punished,  if  not  as  a  monk,  yet  as  an 
ecclesiastic,  is  that  the  construction  to  be 
put  upon  the  words  of  the  Act  ?  Sup- 
posing, instead  of  the  penalty  being  a 
pecuniary  one,  it  were  enacted  that  those 
guilty  of  the  offence  should  be  punished 
with  death,  is  it  to  be  said  that  the  clause 
should  be  construed  so  strictly  that  ajiriest 
not  a  member  of  any  order  wearing  his 
habits  of  a  priest  not  within  the  usual  places 
of  worship  of  the  Jtoman  Catholic  religion, 
should  be  punished  with  death  ?  It  is  a 
mode  of  construction  which  might  be  ar- 
gued at  your  Lordships'  bar,  but  do  your 
Lordships  thinly  it  could  be  done  with  suc- 
cess ?  But,  whether  it  could  or  not,  I 
wish  to  keep  my  mind  perfectly  unaffected 
by  the  arguments  that  may  be  urged  upon 
it. 

Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  said  that  he 
would  not  shrink  from  giving  an  opinion 
on  this  ouestion,  because  when  a  member 
of  the  Administration  of  the  Earl  of  Derby 
he  had  found  himself  in  the  position  of 
being  compelled  to  come  to  a  positive  con« 
elusion  with  respect  to  what  was  the  cor- 
rect construction  of  this  statute,  and  to 
stake  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
statesman  upon  the  soundness  of  his  inter- 
pretation. Nay,  more.  As  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, he  had  been  obliged  to  give  effect 
to  his  opinion  by  issuing  the  Proclamation 
which  informed  the  people  of  England  and 
Ireland  that  a  thing  which  was  said  to 
have  been  lawful  was  in  fact  unlawful,  and 
that  the  penalty  under  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament would  undoubtedly  be  enforced. 
But  if  the  opinion  which  had  been  given 
the  other  way  was  right,  he,  of  course, 
was  entirely  wrong.  The  Proclamation 
was  sent  forth  upon  the  clear  understand- 
ing* right  or  wrong,  that  that  which  had 
to-night  been  stated  by  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  was  the 
law.  Upon  that  point  no  doubt  whatever 
was  entertained  either  in  the  mind  of  the 
Qovernment  or  in  his  own  mind.  He  felt 
no  difficulty  in  stating,  that  if  he  saw  that 
he  had  fallen  into  an  eiTor,  he  would  have 
judicially  corrected  that  error  ;  but  on  the 
contrary  he  did  not  believe  that  he  was  in 
error,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  express* 
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ing  before  their  Lordflhipa  m  deer,  eon- 
fideot  opinion  that  that  which  he  pro- 
elaimed  to  be  the  law  in  Jane,  1852,  was 
the  law,  acoordiog  to  the  clear  meaning  of 
the  26th  elause  of  the  Oatholie  Relief  BUI, 
of  1829.  With  regard  to  the  graininatical 
eonstniotion  of  the  elause,  and  the  arga- 
uent  respecting  ''ordera,"  let  them  see 
what  that  amounted  to.  Afier  baring 
very  properly  repealed  many  penalties,  and 
required  ecclesiastics  to  make  certain  de- 
clarations, be  found  a  proTiso  in  section  1 1 
to  the  effect  that  no  penalty  ii|  the  Act 
contained  should  extend  or  be  construed 
to  extend  to  any  Roman  Catholic  eccle- 
siastic who  should  officiate  in  any  place  of 
religious  worship,  or  exorcise  any  of  the 
rites  or  ceremonies  of  his  religion,  or  wear 
the  habits  of  his  order,  In  any  place  of 
religious  worship  or  in  private  houses. 
Here  there  was  every  single  word  that 
they  found  used  in  the  other  clause,  and 
the  words  "of  his  order,"  applied  ex- 
clusively and  simply  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastics,  and  not  to  the  monastic  orders 
only.  How  then  could  there  be  a  doubt  as 
to  the  proper  underetanding  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Act  in  the  mind  of  any  human 
being  who  was  capable  of  reasoning.  And, 
while  they  were  thus  talking  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  they  must  not  lose  sight  of 
what  was  the  real  Intent  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  enacting  it.  They  were  not 
bound  even  by  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  the  Act;  on  the  contrary,  there 
might  be  strong  reasons  for  setting  them- 
selves against  that  construction  ;  but,  if 
they  found  that  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  grammatical  construction 
.  concurred,  there  was  nothing  to  find  fault 
with.  It  was  intended,  and  it  ought  to 
have  been  intended.  It  was  policy,  and  it 
was  the  true  policy.  The  policy  of  the 
law  before  this  Act  was  passed  was  to  pre- 
vent any  public  displays  that  were  likely 
to  give  rise  to  irritation,  and  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  was  to  continue  that  pro- 
hibition, to  enforce  it,  and  even  to  carry  it 
still  further  than  before.  And  why  was  it 
in  the  Act  ?  Because,  although  the  coun- 
try was  resolved  to  have  no  more  Jesuits — 
in  which  it  acted  wisely — ^within  its  domi- 
nions, and  not  to  allow  these  monkish 
orders  to  come  into  the  country,  it  did 
tolerate  them  so  far  as  to  allow  those  who 
were  already  here,  who  belonged  to  the 
country,  or  who  came  here  within  a  short 
period,  to  i*emain  under  certain  restric- 
tions, and  this  Act  was  intended  to  apply 
to  them  nfhile  they  remained.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  was  not  to  put  an 
L<n^  St.  L^onardi 


end  to  Roman  Oatholio  estabtlshiBents,  hot 
it  was  desired  to  exclude  the  monkish 
orders.  Could  it  then  be  maintained  that 
this  Act  was  only  to  i^ply  to  that  body 
whom  it  was  intended  for  the  time  to  come 
wholly  to  exclude  from  the  kingdom,  but 
was  not  to  extend  to  those  who  were 
allowed  to  remain,  and  form  a  permanent 
part  of  the  community  ?  It  was  impos- 
sible, in  his  opinion,  to  do  so ;  and  he  oould 
only  say,  in  eondusion,  that,  having  read 
the  clauses  over  frequently,  he  had  heen 
unable  to  bring  himself  to  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  words  so  often 
quoted  referred  both  to  the  secular  and 
the  regular  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

TsB  Bishop  <»  EXETER,  in  reply, 
appealed  to  the  House  whether  it  was  fair 
for  the  Government  to  obtain  the  opinions 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  to 
keep  their  Lordships  altogether  in  the 
dark  respecting  them.  He  must  say  that 
that  was  not  equal  justioe.  After  the 
speeches  they  had  heard  to-night  the  case 
had  really  become  ridicuhras,  and  he 
should  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
disturb  the  practice  by  moving  for  any 
other  papers  than  the  Proclamation. 
Motion,  as  amended,  agresd  to. 
House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
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MtHUTBB.]  Nsw  Wbiv  for  Portsmouth  v.Viaooiuit 
Monck,  Commiuioner  of  the  Treasary. 

Nsw  Mbiibbb  Swobk  for  Halifax— Right  Hon. 
Sfar  Charles  Wood,  ht.;  for  NoHhamptoa  Bo- 
rough, Bight  Hon.  RobeK  Yemoa  Smith ;  for 
New  Radnor,  Right  Hon.  Sir  GeoqpB  Com^wall 
Lewis,  bt. 
1®  Lunacj  Regulation  Act  Amendment. 

PAUPER  CHILDREN-QUESTION. 

Mr.  miles  said  he  begged  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  gentlemen  the  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  whether  any  com- 
munication had  taken  place  between  the 
President  of  the  Privy  Council  and  him- 
self relatiye  to  the  education  of  children 
receiving  outdoor  relief ;  and  if  so,  whether 
there  was  any  objection  to  lay  such  cor- 
respondence before  the  House  ? 

Mr.  BAINES  said  he  had  no  objection 
to  lay  the  correspondence  on  the  table. 

Mr.  miles  said  he  could  now  ask  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  whether  any  com- 
munication had  taken  place  between  him- 
self and  the  Emigration  Commissioners 
relatiye  to  the  Act  passed  by  the  ITeir 
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South  WalM  LegblAinre  (16  Vio.,  Mp. 
42,  MO.  7  A  8),  wberebj  the  Emigration 
CommiMioDeni  are  declared  eompetent  to 
engage  any  boy  or  girl  of  and  above  the 
age  ^  tUirteen,  from  any  pariah  or  board 
ef  gnardiana,  the  parenta  or  guardians  of 
wbom  ahall  be  willing  to  eontribute  towarda 
their  passage  to  the  eolony,  the  eolony 
paying  a  sum  not  exceeding  81.  sterling 
towards  the  passage  money  ;  such  children, 
upon  their  arrival  at  the  colony,  to  be 
apprenticed  to  proper  employers  under 
oertaiB  conditions. 

Mb.  BAINBS  said  that  a  correspond* 
ence  had  taken  place  on  the  subject  re- 
ferred to,  and  he  had  no  objection  to  its 
production. 

TBE  CBIMEAK  MEDAL—QUESTION, 
Mb.  OWBN  8TANLBY  said  he  begged 
to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or 
the  boo.  gentleman  the  Under  Secretary 
for  War,  if  it  was  intended  that  the  Crimean 
medal  diall  confer  two  vears'  additional 
service,  or  any  peculiar  advantages  similar 
to  those  confer!^  by  the  Waterloo  medal 
in  1815  ? 

ViacocmT  FALMERSTON  said  that, 
undoubtedly,  the  actions  in  the  Crimea 
were  actions  in  which  the  brave  troops  of 
this  country  displayed  as  much  valour  as 
ever  was  evinc^  on  any  former  occasion  ; 
but,  although  a  medal  had  been  conferred, 
it  was  not  intended  to  accompany  it  with 
the  privilege  of  counting  these  actions  as 
two  years'  service.  The  hon.  Member 
must  be  aware  that  battles  were  fought 
in  the  Peninsula,  in  which  the  success  was 
as  great  and  complete  as  that  obtained 
at  Alma  and  Inkerman,  but  in  respect  to 
which  no  such  privileges  were  conferred. 
The  bsttJe  of  Waterloo  was  an  event  of  a 
totally  different  character.  It  put  an  end 
to  a  long  war ;  it  decided  the  fate  of 
Europe;  and  was  not  a  precedent  for 
anything  connected  with  the  actions  which 
have  been  fought  in  the  Crimea. 

ADMINISTEATION  OF  THE  ARMT— 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  HUTT  said,  that  seeing,  by  official 
correspondence,  that  when  the  Duke  of 
Kewcastle  found  it  necessary  to  recall 
Lord  Lucan  from  the  command  of  the 
British  cavalry  in  the  Crimea,  he  was 
compelled  to  obtain  the  interposition  of 
Lord  Hardtnge  for  that  parpose,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
whether,  among  the  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  the  army  which  he  pro- 


mised to  the  House  on  bis  accession  to 
office,  he  proposed  to  empower  the  Secre* 
tary  for  War  to  effect  such  changes  without 
the  interventtou  of  the  Horse  Guards  ? 

YiscoDNT  FALMERSTON  said,  that 
no  change  was  intended  to  be  effected  in 
the  military  subordination  of  the  army,  and 
therefore  the  Commander  in  Chief  would 
be  the  authority  whose  orders  and  direc* 
tions  would  either  appoint  or  withdraw 
officers  from  the  staff;  but  the  actions  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  would  necessarily 
be  subjected  to  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment en  matters  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  that  decision,  and  their  decision 
would  be  communicated  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief  by  the  Secretary  of  State  fog  the 
War  Department. 

THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  CORPORATION 

COMMISSION— QUESTION. 
Mr.  LABOUCHERB  said,  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  subject 
of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London 
had  now  been  for  some  time  in  possessbn 
of  the  House  and  the  country.  Ho  wish* 
ed  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  whe- 
ther he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  consi- 
dering the  report;  and,  if  so,  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
propose  any  measure  during  the  present 
Session  f 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  replied,  that  a 
Bill  was  in  preparation  founded  on  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  reform  of 
the  Corporation  of  London;  but  it  was 
desirable  that  the  House  should,  in  the 
first  place,  consider  the  Bills  relating  to 
the  metropolis  generally,  which  had  been 
introduced  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
B.  Hall).  He  hoped,  howev^,  to  be  able 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
corporation  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Session. 

THE  CAPE*-TH£  KAFIRS— QUESTION. 
Mr.  LIDDELL  asked  whether  the  Go* 
vemment  had  received  any  official  informa* 
tion  from  British  Kaffinsria  which  was 
likely  to  cause  the  apprehension  of  another 
Kafir  war? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  at  the 
date  of  the  last  despatches  from  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  no 
act  of  hostility  had  taken  place.  Consi- 
derable uneasiness  and  alarm  existed  on 
the  eastern  frontier  on  account  of  the  sup« 
posed  hostile  intentions  of  the  Kafirs  and 
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the  Fingoes,  who  had  comhined  together 
with  no  friendlj  intention  towards  the 
Bettlcrs.  In  the  last  dispatch,  dated  the 
30th  Decemher,  the  Governor  said,  the 
latest  accounts  he  had  received  were  of  a 
more  satisfactory  and  oheering  character, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  the 
frontier  to  hold  communication  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Kafirs  and  Fingoes,  from 
which  be  hoped  beneficial  results  would 
follow. 

THE  RECORDERSHIP  OF  BRIGHTON. 

Mr.  GRAUFURD  said,  he  rose  to  move 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
to  take  into  consideration  the  case  of  the 
appointment  of  Edwin  James,  Q.C.,  to  the 
office  of  Recorder  of  Brighton,  the  said 
Edwin  James  having  been  refused  admit- 
tance to  the  Bench  of  the  Inner  Temple 
on  account  of  his  conduct  in  respect  of  cer- 
tain transactions  connected  with  the  elec- 
tion for  the  borough  of  Horsham  in  1847. 
He  felt  that,  in  undertaking  to  bring  for- 
ward this  question,  he  had  entered  upon  a 
task  of  serious  moment  and  of  a  very  pain- 
ful nature.      It  was  not  the  less  painful 
that  Mr.  James  was  a  member  of  the  same 
profession  as  himself,  of  the  same  inn,  and 
of  the  same  circuit.    He  was  not  actuated, 
however,  by  any  personal  motives.      He 
had  no  acquaintance  with  Mr.  James  be- 
yond the  casual  intercourse  incidental  to 
their  meeting  on  circuit.     He  could  bear 
testimony  to  that  gentleman's  eminent  abi- 
lities, high  legal  attainments,  and  forensic 
talent,  having  often  witnessed  the  ingenuity 
and  skill  with  which  he  conducted  the  cases 
of  his  clients.     But  this  appointment  was 
of  a  judicial  character,  the  holder  of  which 
should  be  above  the  slightest  breath  of  sus- 
picion.    Tho  question  which  he  was  about 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House  was 
one  which  ought  not  to  be  introduced  on 
light  grounds,  but  he  felt  satisfied,  from 
the  information  in  his  possession,  that  if 
the  House  would  grant  him  a  Committee 
he  should  be  able  fully  to  prove  his  case. 
About  a  fortnight  ago  be  asked  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  whe- 
ther the  new  recordership  of  Brighton  had 
been  conferred  upon  a  Queen's  counsel  who 
had  been  refused  admittance  to  the  bench 
of  his  inn  ?     The  noble  Lord  said  it  was 
not  true  that  a  gentleman  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  referred  to  who  had 
been  refused  admittance  in  the  way  stated. 
The  learned  person  whom  he  had  appointed 
had  not  been  so  refused.    He  had  selected 
«-^*^  amongst  the  candidates  \f\xo  had  been 
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presented  to  him  the  individual  who,  ac- 
cording to  tho  testimony  of  high  legal  au- 
thorities, appeared  to  him  to  be  the  best 
qualified.      He  had  no  personal  knowledge 
of  any  of  the  candidates,  but  selected  tho 
one  who  brought  the  highest  testimony 
from  legal  authorities  of  professional  com- 
petency, and  he  had  no  reason  to  think 
he  had  erred  in  making  the  appointment. 
The  noble  Lord  qualified  his  answer,  and 
said  that  Mr.  James  had  not  been  refused 
in  the  manner  he  (Mr.  Craufurd)  had  stat« 
ed,  that  he  had  not  been  "so"  refused. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  argued,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  that  the  learned  gen* 
tleman  was  not  refused,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  not  proposed;  but  that  amounted  to 
a  mere  quibble,  for  in  point  of  practice  ho 
had  been  refused  admittance.     Complaints 
were  made  to  the  benchers  against  him ; 
he  was  called  upon  to  explain,  and,  after 
explaining,  was  not  admitted  to  tho  bench 
of  his  inn,  as  was  usual  in  tho  case  of 
counsel  receiving  a  silk  gown.     The  case 
he  had  to  submit  to  the  House  had  refer- 
ence  to  the  Horsham  election  in  1847. 
The  successful  candidate  at  that  election 
was  the  son  of  the  then  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Jervis).     Mr.  James,  having  property 
in  the  neighbourhood,  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  election.     A  petition  was  pre- 
sented against  the  return  of  Mr.  John  Jer- 
vis, on  the  grounds  of  treating  and  bribery. 
When  the  Committee  appointed  to  try  the 
petition  assembled,  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Jer- 
vis admitted  the  treating,  and  at  the  same 
time  submitted  to  a  Resolution  declaring 
the  election  void,  and  suggested  that  the 
petitioner  ought  to  be  satisfied  and  with- 
draw the  charge  of  bribery.     Perhaps  the 
Committee   shrank  from   going  into  evi- 
dence which  would  have  proved  a  distin- 
guished Whig  Attorney  General  to  have 
been  guilty  of  gross  bribery.     The  Com- 
mittee, however,  required  some  proof  of 
the  treating — some  explanation  to  satisfy 
their  consciences  that  they  might  abstain 
from  reporting  on  the  extraordinary  con- 
duct of  withdrawing  the  charges  of  bri- 
bery when  they  were  so  notorious.     If  the 
Committee  had  gone  a  step  further,  they 
would  have  ascertained  that  by  some  col- 
lusion the  charges  had  been  withdrawn  on 
condition  that  the  election  should  be  void. 
One  gentleman  who  was  examined  stated 
his  readiness  to  give  the  names  of  certain 
parties,  but  the  Committee  decided  that 
they  would  not  call  upon  him  to  do  so, 
and  they  reported  that  the  circumstances 
did  not  call  for  a  special  Report.     If  the 
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GooimiUee  bad  examined  into  the  matter^ 
thej  would  have  found  that  one  of  the 
partiet  engaged    in  the  compromise  had 
rendered  himself  liable  to  the  payment  of !  That 
],500I.t  uid  Mr.  James  undertook  to  pay 
thai  anm  if  the  other  party  failed  to  do 
M,  towards  the  costs  of  the  petition  if  the 
bribery  diarges  were  withdrawn.     Those 
charges  were  withdrawn,  but  the  money- 
had  never  been  paid.     It  was  an  illegal 
contract*  and  conseqnently  could  not  be 
eoforeed*    but    it   was,    nerertheleas,    an 
boDourable  engagement  which  Mr.  James 
had  never  fulfilled.      A  complaint  to  the 
benchers  against  Mr.  James  for  having 
failed  to  pay  that  money  was  not  enter- 
tained, because  Mr.  James  had  not  acted 
in  his  professional    capacity,    either    for 
the  member  or  the   petitioner.     Actions 
were,   however,  tried   at  the  assizes  at 
Lewes,  both  against  Mr.  James  and  the 
ilttomej  General,  Sir  John  Jervis.     The 
action  against  Mr.   James  resulted  in  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant,  owing  to  the 
exclusion  of  some  evidence  by  a  ruling  of 
the  Judge,  to  which  a  bill  of  exceptions 
was  tendered.      That  bill  of  exceptions 
was  never  argued.     As  to  the  reasons  of 
that,  hon.  Members  could  form  their  own 
surmises.     The  other  action  was,  after  the 
examination  of  some  witnesses,  abandoned. 
When  the  House  was  professing  to  be  in 
earnest  in  suppressing  bribery,  and  when 
Her  Majeatj's  Government  were  bringing 
forward  BtUa  to  effect  that  suppression, 
and  to  puniah  those  who  were  guilty  of 
bribery,  it  behoved  the  House  to  be  par- 
tiealarlj  careful  in  seeing  that  the  offence 
wijs  not  connived  at  when  committed  by 

S^raona  holding  high  atations  in  society, 
e  thought  the  House  was  not  in  earnest, 
or  they  would  not  object  to  the  assertions 
he  made,  and  which  were  capable  of  proof. 
He  belicTed  it  could  be  shown  that  there 
had  been  grosa  bribery  on  the  one  hand, 
and  protection  of  bribery  on  the  other. 
Subsequently  to  those  transactions,  Mr. 
Jamea  waa  promoted  by  being  called 
within  the  bar,  and  the  theh  Attorney 
General — Sir  John  Jervis— was  advanced 
to  the  bench.  When  Mr.  James  applied 
to  be  made  a  bencher,  he  was  called  upon 
to  explain  the  circumstances  as  to  his  hav- 
ing contracted  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
anm  of  1,500L  provided  the  charge  of 
bribery  were  withdrawn,  and  why,  having 
entered  into  that  arrangement,  he  had  not 
performed  it?  But  up  to  this  moment  he 
had  not  explain^  it.  He  (Mr.  Craufnrd) 
had  precedents  in  favour  of  the  course  he 
VOL.  CXXXYII.    [thiro  series.] 


was  now  pursuing.  There  was  the  ease  of 
Mr.  Stonor,  in  which  unparalleled  cruelty 
was  practised  upon  a  professional  man. 
"**  itleman,   after  having  left  this 

country,  on  being  appointed  to  a  Judge- 
ship in  one  of  our  colonies,  was  abandoned 
by  the  Government  who  had  appointed  him, 
although  he  had  produced  the  highest  pos- 
sible testimonies  in  answer  to  the  charges 
that  were  made  against  him.   He  admitted 
that  that  was  a  case  of  extreme  hardship, 
but  he  could  not  understand  in  what  way 
the  Government  could  defend  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  James  after  having  treated 
Mr.  Stonor  in  the  way  they  had  done,  and 
which,  he  believed,  had  been  his  complete 
ruin  for  life.     Well,  Mr.  James  applied  to 
be  admitted  a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Tem* 
pie.     Now,  he  had  always  understood  that 
the  benchers  were  the  ctutodet  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  bar.     If,   therefore,  those 
hon.  Members  who  were  benchers  wished 
to  uphold  that  doctrine,  they  would  sup- 
port the  principle  for  which  he  was  con- 
tending.    In    the  case  of   Mr.    Whittle 
Harvey,  the  question  was  raised  whether 
the  benchers  had  the  power  of  refusing 
admission  to  the  bar ;  and  it  was,  in  that 
case,  stated  that  the  question  rested  wholly 
with  them,  and  that  they  had  the  right  to 
refuse  admission  to  the  bar  to  whomsoever 
they  might  think  unworthy.     If  this  were 
so,  then  still  more  ought  they  to  exercise 
that  right  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  a 
member  of  their  own  body.     He  had  him- 
self frequently  complained,  both  in  writing 
and  in  public,  that  the  benchers  had  not 
acted  fairly  towards  the  public  in  neglect- 
ing to  exercise  their  powers  of  rejection. 
If  they  were  justly  open  to  that  charge,  it 
made  his  argument  the  stronger  when  a 
case  occurred  in  which  they  did  exercise 
their  jurisdiction,  and  it  afforded  a  greater 
reason  for  supporting  them  in  their  deci- 
sion.    This  was  not  the  first  case  in  which 
he  had  tried  the  experiment  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  put  down  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption at  elections.    In  1853  he  moved 
for  the  production  of  papers  in  the  case  of 
the  Canterbuiy  election,  when  an  attorney 
was  accused  of  having  been  guilty  of  subor- 
nation of  perjury,  and  those  papers  were 
refused  upon  the  usual  excuse  that,  as  the 
Commissioners  of  inquiry   into  that  case 
had  not  chosen  to  take  notice  of  the  fact, 
the  House  was  not  called  upon  to  inter- 
fere.    In  bringing  forward  this  Motion  he 
had  not  sought  to  attack  any  one  indivi- 
dual, but  he  felt  it  his  duty,  in  a  caae  in* 
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TolviBg  bribery  and  a  breatk  of  the  frm- 
leges  of  the  liouBe,  not  to  eaffer  it  to  past 
unnoticed.  However  painful  and  distress- 
ing it  might  be  to  have  even  the  suspicion 
of  personal  motives  entertained  against 
nim,  still  the  duty  ho  owed  to  the  publie 
interest  was  paramount  to  all  othor  oonsi- 
deri^tioQS)  and  if  there  existed  any  sin- 
cere desire  to  put  down  bribery,  the  ease 
of  the  appointment  to  a  newly-created 
recordership  of  a  gentleman  who  was  be- 
lieved to  have  participated  in  a  gross  In- 
stance of  bribery  ought  to  command  the 
deliberation  of  the  House.  It  was  most 
important  to  bring  niatters  of  this  nature 
before  the  House,  so  as  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther judicial  appointments  were  to  be  the 
reward  of  honourable  and  straightforward 
conduct  in  the  profession,  or  whether  mere 
ability  and  forensio  talent,  combined  with 
a  political  connection  with  the  Government, 
were  to  carry  the  day.     One  would  sup- 

SQse  that  a  newly -appointed  recorder  would 
ave  been  most  anxious  to  study  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  and  of  the  court  over 
which  he  presided ;  but  what  was  the  case 
ip  this  instance?  The  Brighton  sessions, 
which  commenced  last  week,  were  ex- 
ceedingly heavy,  lasting  beyond  the  first 
day>^but  on  the  Msembling  of  the  court 
on  the  second  morning,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  one,  a  Deputy  ap- 
peared in  place  of  the  Reeorder,  who 
bad  returned  to  town  to  attend  the  Cam- 
bridge Election  Committee.  Now,  al- 
though recordere  were  undoubtedly  em- 
powered to  appoint  a  Deputy  in  the 
case  of  illness  or  unavoidable  absenee, 
he  put  it  to  the  House  whether  this  was 
such  a  case  of  unavoidable  absence  as 
would  justify  the  proceeding  ?  The  noble 
Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  in  answering 
his  (Mr.  Craufurd's)  question  on  this  sub- 
ject the  other  day,  left  the  impression  that 
he  had  made  a  wanton  attack,  and  that  he 
was  not  correct  in  stating  that  Mr.  James 
had  been  refused  admittance  as  a  bencher. 
But  the  noble  Lord  inserted  a  qualification 
in  his  r^ly,  which  made  it  incumbent  that 
he  (Mr.  Cranfurd)  should  proceed  with  the 
case ;  and,  if  the  House  thought  proper  to 
grant  a  Committee,  he  should  be  prepared 
to  prove  statements  involving  the  honafidu 
of  the  Qovemment  in  referenoe  to  ques- 
tions of  bribery,  and  with  regard  to  ap« 
pointments  to  judicial  offices. 

giR  JOSHUA  WALM8LHT  seconded 
the  Motion. 

'T"!  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
\  trusted  the  House  would  not  re. 
•.  Oraufurd 
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quire  ma^y  observations  from  him  to  salis^F 

it  that  this  Motion  ought  to  be  rejectee 
He  was  bound  to  assume,  and  did  assume, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
hfid  made  it,  had  brought  forward  this 
proposition   from  the   purest  and  loftiest 
motives;  but  he  could  not  help  noticing 
what  he  considered  the  want  of  taste  shown 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  had   brought  forward  his 
proposition.      He   h^d   thought  right  to 
travel  out  of  the  record,  and,  not  content 
with  attacking  Mr.  James,  he  had  seised 
the  opportunity  while  alluding  to  transac- 
tions which  took  place  some  time  since,  to 
direct  his  attack  also  against  apothw.    He 
had  told  the  House  that  if  certain  pro- 
ceedings had  been  carried  to  the  extent 
they  ought  to  have  been,  the  effect  might 
have  been  to  criminate  a  Gentleman  whom 
he  termed  *'  a  distinguished  Whig  Attor* 
ney  General."     That  distinguished  indi- 
vidusl  was  now  a  Member  of  the  judicial 
bench  in  one  of  its  highest  positions,  and 
was  not  there  to  answer  for  himself.  Eight 
years  had  passed  since  the  transactions  in 
question,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  thought  fit  to  attack  that  eminent 
and  distinguished  individual  at  the  time 
when  he  perfectly  well  knew  that  he  could 
not  defend  himself.     Not  only  this,  but 
besides  attempting  to  make  out  a  case 
against  Mr.  James,  he  went  further,  and 
referred  to  the  aecidental  absence  of  that 
Gentleman  last  week  from  Brighton,  as  if 
that,   eieept  to  create  a  prejudice,  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter  before  the 
House.     He  wei|ld  ask  any  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  heard  this  statement  whe- 
ther the  case  against  Mr*  James  was  wor- 
thy of  a  moment's  oonsideratiou.     Now, 
what  were  the  real  ft^ts  of  the  ease.     It 
appeared  that  (n  1847  Mr.  James,  being  a 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Horsham, 
took  an  interest  in  an  electioD  for  that 
place,  and  having  been  active  on  behulf  of 
an  hon.  Gentleman  who  was  returned,  he 
was  a  party  to  some  compromise  in  an 
Election  Committee.     In  that,  of  course, 
the  House  would  at  once  perceive,  he  acted 
in  his  private,  not  in  his  professional,  ca- 
paeity.     If  in  doing  so  he  did  anything 
which  made  him  amenable  to  the  Hpuse, 
there  were  abundant  means  of  investigating 
the  matter  long  age,  and  he  (the  Attorney 
General)  did  not  know  why  the  hon.  and 
learned   Gentlemaq,  who    had    for  som« 
time  been  a  Member  of  that  House,  waited 
until  Mr.  James  was  appointed  Recorder 
of  Brighton,  and  then  raked  up  this  |tal* 
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•lory  for  tbe  purpose  of  prejudicing  bim. 
It  appeared  thai  Mr.  James  entered  into 
•ome  arrangement,  which  the  partj  prin- 
cipally intereated  did  not  think  proper  to 
ratify,  alleging  that  Mr.  James  had  gone 
bejrood  the  limita  of  the  discretion  Tested 
ui  him,  Mr.  James  having  acted,  as  he  had 
always  alleged,  hcndfide  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  only  carrying  ont  that  which  he 
waa  antboriaed  to  do.  There  was  a  third 
party,  who  alleged  that  he  had  a  grief  anoe 
againal  Mr.  James,  and  called  npon  him 
to  fdlfll  the  conditions.  Mr.  James  replied, 
'*  Yon  knew  all  the  time  that  I  was  acting 
only  on  the  part  of  another  person,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  look  to  me  personally  for  the 
Mftlment  of  the  agreement."  This  per- 
son, it  was,  who  brought  the  matter  before 
the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple.  The 
benchers  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  a 
ease  in  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
adjudieate,  and  they  let  the  matter  remain 
where  it  was.  Afterwards  Mr.  James  was 
made  a  Qoeen'a  Counsel,  and  it  was  said 
that  he  waa  rejected  by  the  benchers  on 
aeeoant  of  what  took  place  with  reference 
to  the  election  at  Horsham.  Now,  he 
never  was  rejected  at  all,  and  if  he  had 
beea  it  would  have  been  nothing  to  the 
present  purpose.  When  a  Qentleman, 
having  become  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Conn- 
ael,  offered  himself  for  election  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bench,  it  was  not  a  matter  in 
which  his  personal  condact  was  made  a 
aobjeet  of  question,  or  upon  which  a  divi- 
non  took  place  in  which  the  majority  bound 
tlie  minority.  The  benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple  mamtained  their  IndisputaSle  right 
to  ezeroiae  a  power  of  selection  without 
being  accountable  to  any  one,  and  in  this 
the  Jodgee  had  held  them  to  be  right. 
Instead  of  being  a  question  of  the  majo- 
rity bniding  the  minority  they  proceeded 
•■  the  principle  of  a  dob,  and,  there  being 
aboet  forty  benchers,  four  black  balls  ez- 
elnded«  Was  he  to  be  told  that,  because 
a  gentleman  found  that  he  was  objected  to 
hy  three  ew  four  individuals,  and  chose 
to  withdraw,  that  was  to  be  a  bar  to  his 
advancement  under  any  cir- 
I?  The  proposition  was  men- 
fie  thought  it  was  in  point  of 
and  honour  incumbent  npon  the 
hoei.  and  learned  Gentleman.  (Mr.  Cran- 
fard)  to  have  informed  the  House  how  the 
Wncbert  of  the  Inner  Temple  proceeded 
in  eeaea  like  the  present.  Now,  he  would 
ask  was  it  either  fair  or  just  that  a  man's 
aad  chance  of  professional  ad- 
\  were  to  be  Uested  by  a  Motion 


of  this  description,  and  that  the  House 
should  not  be  told  under  what  circumstances 
the  election  really  took  place?  If  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  thought  it  neces- 
sary, under  bis  deep  sense  of  public  duty, 
to  make  an  attack  upon  an  individual, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  did  not  savour 
much  of  liberality  and  generosity,  he  was 
at  least  bound  to  state  all  the  circum* 
stances,  and  keep  nothing  back.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  fact  of  Mr.  James 
not  having  been  elected  a  bencher  might 
be  a  subject  of  regret  to  himself  and  to 
his  friends,  but  it  aflTorded  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  excluded  from  his  fair  chance 
of  advancement  in  his  profession.  He 
(the  Attorney  General)  knev  at  that  mo- 
ment two  or  three  gentlemen  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Queen's  counsel, 
but  had  not  been  elected  benchers  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  although  no  charge  what- 
ever could  be  adduced  against  their  per- 
sonal characters.  It  would  merely  appear 
that  they  did  not  happen  to  be  popular 
men,  and  it  was  perhaps  considered  that 
they  might  be  obnoxious  to  other  gentle- 
men who  were  already  benchers.  Every 
Queen's  counsel  took  his  chance  of  the 
ballot  on  those  occasions,  jusi  as  gentle- 
men did  when  they  sought  admission  to  a 
club.  That  was  the  case  with  Mr.  James, 
and  let  the  House  remember  that  there 
had  been  no  adjudication  and  no  decision 
affecting  him.  When  the  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple were  the  eustodes  morum  of  the  pro- 
fession, he  failed  to  distinguish  between 
cases  in  which  they  acted  in  that  capacity, 
and  when  they  acted  as  members  of  a 
society,  admitting  or  excluding  whom  they 
pleased.  The  charge  was  made,  but  the 
benchers  decided  that  it  was  not  a  proper 
one  for  them  to  decide.  If  there  had  been 
a  public  decision,  excluding  Mr.  James 
upon  the  ground  that  there  was  anything 
affecting  his  personal  honour,  that  would 
have  been  a  serious  objection  to  his  ap- 
pointment. But  these  proceedings  were 
no  more  made  known  to  the  world  and  to 
the  Government  than  were  the  elections 
and  decisions  of  private  dobs,  and  it  was 
utterly  unknown  to  the  Government  that 
Mr.  James  had  been  rejected  by  the  bench- 
ers of  the  Inner  Temple,  still  less  that  he 
had  been  rejected  for  a  particular  reason 
now  specified.  How  tlie  non.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  obtained  that  information, 
ho  (the  Attorney  General)  did  not  know ; 
but  he  now  made  it  a  charge  against  the 
Government  that  they  had  appointed  Mr. 
H  2 
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James  after  be  had  been  rgeeCed  hj  the  | 
bench  of  the  Inner  Temple  becauae  be  was  • 
mixed  np  in  this  dection  ease,  and  be  then 
called  upon  the  House  to  assist  him  in  a ' 
personal  attack  npon  Mr.  James,  which,  if  | 
carried,  wonU  be  fatal  to  that  Gentleman's 
professional  prospects,  on  the  groond  that 
the  House  was  aniioas  to  pnt  down  bri- 
bery. Was  thai  hxr,  or  was  it  hononraUe? 
The  bon«  and  learned  Gendeman  did  not 
prefer  it  as  a  charge,  hot,  feeling  how  rot- 
ten was  bis  case,  be  introdooed  this  matter 
of  briberj.  Then  he  told  the  Honse  that 
certain  actions  were  tried,  that  one  failed 
becaoae  certain  endeoee  was  rejected  by 
the  Judge,  and  that  a  Bill  of  exceptions 
was  tendered  bat  was  not  gone  on  with. 
Then  said  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
**  We  can  form  oar  own  private  snmuses 
bow  the  Bill  of  ezc^tionB  came  not  to  be 
proceeded  with.*'  He  (the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral) could  form  a  surmise,  and,  he  trust- 
ed, a  more  charitable  one  than  that  of  the 
bon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  His  surmise 
was  that  it  was  not  gone  on  with  because 
it  was  found  not  to  be  tenable.  Then 
there  was  the  other  action,  in  which  one  of 
our  highest  judicial  functionaries  was  con- 
cerned. '  The  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
did  not  care  for  a  person  being  absent. 
He  scattered  imputadons  broadcast,  and 
then  told  the  House  that  he  was  actuated 
by  the  highest  and  purest  motiyes.  He 
(the  Attorney  General)  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  House  would  feel  that  this 
was  a  matter  which  ought  not  to  be  fur- 
ther entertained.  The  hou.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Craufnrd)  did  not  appear 
to  be  anxious  to  do  justice  to  absent  men ; 
but  he  (the  Attorney  General)  was.  One 
of  the  competitors  for  this  office,  and  one 
whose  claims  were  well  worthy  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  was  Mr.  Clarkson.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Clarkson  heard  of  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  bon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Ayr,  he  came  to  him  (the  Attorney 
General)  and  said: — "You  have  known 
me  a  great  many  years,  and  were  good 
enough  to  give  me  a  testimonial  for  this 
office.  Tou  know  me  too  well  to  suppose 
I  have  anything  to  do  with  this  Motion." 
He  (the  Attorney  General)  was  afraid  that 
it  would  not  be  cautious  in  bim  to  mention 
die  reply  which  be  made.  He  hoped  the 
House,  however,  would  mark  its  sense  of 
this  proposition  by  unanimously  rejecting 
it;  and  be  even  trusted  the  bon.  Gentle- 
man who  seconded  the  Motion  would  not 
"^0  into  die  lobby  with  the  bon.  and  learned 
iideman. 

The  Attorney  Oefural 


Mr.  I.  BUTT  said,  the  bon.  and  learned 
Gendeman  the  Member  for  Ayr  bad 
thought  fit  to  declare  that  the  House  had 
reJM^  his  Motion  for  papers,  whidi,  if 
prodoced,  would  have  established  a  change 
of  subornation  of  peijuiy  agabst  a  re- 
spectable solicitor.  The  candidate  for 
Canterbury,  on  bdbalf  of  whom  that  so- 
licitor had  acted,  waa  bis  (Mr.  Butt's) 
intimate  friend,  and,  when  the  bon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  made  that  charge  on  a 
former  occasion,  he  (Mr.  Butt)  replied  to 
it,  and  he  was  now  surprised  that  the 
imputadon  should  be  repeated  after  the 
House  had  decided  that  an  ample  vindica- 
tion of  the  accused  party  bad  been  given. 

Mr.  ATHERTON  said,  he  dioagbt 
that  it  was  only  justice  to  Mr.  James  that 
some  other  member  of  the  profession,  and 
one  upon  the  bench  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
should  confirm  the  statement  of  the  bon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  as  to  the 
qualifications  and  character  of  Mr.  James, 
and  also  as  to  the  practice  of  the  bench  of 
the  Inner  Temple.  Althou^  the  bon. 
and  learned  Gendeman  (Mr.  Crewfurd) 
referred  in  his  Motion  to  the  transactions 
at  Horsham,  it  was  not,  either  by  its 
terms  or  npon  any  fair  construction,  a 
Motion  asking  the  House  to  grant  a  Com- 
mittee, on  the  ground  of  Mr.  James 
having  been  concerned  in  those  proceed- 
ings. On  the  contrary,  the  only  meaning 
which  any  one  could  arrive  at  from  the 
speech  of  the  bon.  and  learned  Member 
was,  that  the  bon.  and  learned  M«nber 
asked  for  the  Committee  on  the  ground 
that  certain  transactions  occurred  some 
years  ago  at  Horsham,  upon  which  a  com- 
petent tribunal  of  forensic  morals — the 
bench  of  the  Inner  Temple — had  pronouneed 
a  judgment  adverse  to  and  damnatory  of 
Mr.  James.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (the  Attorney  General)  had  stated  most 
correctly  that  it  was  no  imputation  at  all 
— that  it  was  not  the  slightest  censure,  by 
implication  the  most  remote  and  shadowy, 
upon  any  gendeman,  a  member  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  who  might  recdve  a  silk 
gown,  that  he  was  not  forthwith  elected  a 
member  of  the  bench.  Of  late  years  there 
had  been  many  instances  of  gendemen 
upon  whose  character,  private  and  pro- 
fessional, not  the  slightest  imputatioa 
could  be  cast,  who  had  become  Queen's 
counsel,  but  whom,  for  some  reason,  the 
benchers,  exereistng  their  absolute  discre- 
tion, had  declined  to  take  into  the  bench. 
Upon  this  matter  the  bench,  though  s^ 
complaint  was  made,  had  pronounced  no 
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decision.  If  this  Motion  were  entertained, 
the  Honse  would,  in  addition  to  the  euor- 
moos  amonnt  of  public  and  private  bu- 
siness they  had  to  despatch,  be  setting 
thems^vee  op  by  their  Select  Committees 
as  inqnifiitors  and  censors  into  the  sub- 
stance or  shsdow  of  ererj  supposition 
which  might  result  either  from  the  idle- 
ness or  malice  of  any  individual. 

ViscouiiT  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
wished  to  repeat  what  he  had  stated  on 
a  former  occasion  that,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  fill  np  the  appointment  in  question, 
a  great  many  applications  were  made,  and 
he  felt  it  hie  duty  to  ascertain  which  of 
the  candidates,  ^m  professional  standing 
and  legal  attainments,  was  best  qualified 
for  the  office.  He  accordingly  made  in- 
quiries, the  result  of  which  was  that  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  James 
was,  on  the  whole,  from  hb  position  at 
the  bar,  and  from  the  testimonials  of  his 
legal  acquirements,  the  most  competent 
person  for  the  position.  That  genUeman 
had  further  in  his  favour  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  the  town-council  of 
Brighton  had  signed  a  paper  expressing  a 
desire  that  Mr.  James  should  be  appointed 
the  Recorder  of  that  town.  He  (Lord 
Palmerstoo)  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
any  of  the  candidates — had  never  seen 
any  of  them,  and  had  no  other  motive  in 
selecting  Mr.  James  than  to  perform  his 
duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  As  to 
the  particular  circumstances  connected 
with  the  admission  or  non-admission  of  the 
learned  Gentleman  to  the  bench  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  he  (Lord  Palmerstoii)  never 
heard  of  it  until  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  gave  notice  of  his  question.  Upon 
teeing  tlwt  notice,  he  inquired  and  found 
what  he  stated  in  reply  to  the  question, 
that  Mr.  James  had  not  been  rejected  as 
m  bencher  because  he  had  never  been  pro- 
posed. 

Sot  JAMES  DUKE  said,  he  willingly 
bore  testimony,  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  James, 
to  that  gentleman's  high  character. 

Mb.  CRAUFURD  in  reply,  said  he 
eonld  not  reconcile  the  sneers  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (tbe  Attorney  General) 
with  his  professed  defence  of  Mr.  James. 
The  hoQ.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
sneered  at  hia  baring  felt  it  to  be  a  public 
duty  to  bring  forward  this  Motion,  and 
insinuated  that  he  was  actuated  by  private 
motives,  and  more,  that  he  was  the  mouth- 
piece of  some  disappointed  candidate. 

ThbATTORNEY  general  :  Inever 
lauDoated  any  such  thing;  on  the  con- 


trary, I  attributed  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  none  but  the  highest  and 
purest  motives,  and  I  also  suted  that 
there  was  not  one  of  the  'candidates  who 
did  not  repudiate  the  Motion. 

Mr.  CRAUFURD  said,  he  had  under- 
stood  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
to  maintain  that  the  benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  who  acted  upon  some  occasions 
as  ctMtocZes  morum,  had  an  arbitrary  power 
of  electing  whom  they  pleased,  as  a  mere 
private  club  ;  and  that  was  very  different 
from  his  notion  of  their  position.  But  if 
the  charges  which  he  (Mr.  Graufurd)  had 
brought  forward  were  unfounded,  he  trusted 
the  House  would  at  least  believe  that  ho 
had  acted  from  a  conscientious  conviction  ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  the  objectionable  cir- 
cumstances having  been  explained  away, 
and  the  charges  not  being  sustained,  the 
result  would  be  all  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
James  could  desire.  But  the  Attorney 
General  had  not  denied  that  the  Recorder 
of  Brighton  was  called  upon  to  explain 
the  charges  against  him,  and  it  was  no- 
torious in  the  profession  that  such  an  in- 
quiry did  take  place  before  the  benchers. 
He  (Mr.  Oraufiird)  considered  that  the 
case  he  had  made  out  was  not  yet  an- 
swered, except  by  the  sneers  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General. 

Sib  JOSHUA  WALMSLET  sud,  he 
wished  to  explain,  at  the  same  time,  the 
reason  why  he  had  seconded  this  Motion. 
He  had  reason  to  think  that  the  House, 
and  especially  the  person  who  had  been 
accused  of  improper  practices,  would  re- 
joice that  he  had  done  so,  because  it  had 
given  the  Attorney  General  and  other 
persons  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  that 
gentleman,  whom  he  -(Sir  J.  Walmsley) 
believed  to  have  been  mjured  by  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made.  He  had 
seconded  the  Motion  upon  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ayr;  hot, 
after  the  statements  which  he  had  heard, 
he  certainly  could  not  feel  it  consistent 
with  his  duty  to  vote  for  the  Motion. 

Motion  negaiived. 

Mb.  I.  BUTT  said,  that  no  dirision 
having  taken  place,  he  should  move  that 
everything  connected  with  this  matter  be 
expunged  from  the  Journals  of  the  House. 
There  was  a  precedent  for  doing  so  in 
1832,  when  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett  brought 
certain  charges  against  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Immediately  after  they  had  been  negatived 
by  the  House,  the  House  passed  such  a 
Resolution  aa  he  (Mr.  Butt)  now  proposed ; 
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and  if  erer  there  vu  an  ooeasioo  oa  whiek 
the  Hoote  oaghi  to  teach  the  lesson  that . 
it*  proeeedingt  vere  not  to  be  osed  at  the 
vehicle  of  imputationa  on  priTate  character, 
this  was  sach  an  occasion.  He  rested  this  ' 
proposition  vpon  the  wording  of  the  hon.  ' 
and  learned  Gentleman's  insolation.  If 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  i 
Craufurd)  had  contented  himself  with 
DOTing  that  an  inqnirj  be  institnted  into 
the  circnmstances  of  Mr.  Edwin  James's 
appointment,  it  would  be  different ;  hot 
his  Resolution  was  worded  thus  :  "  The 
•aid  Edwin  James  having  been  lefased 
admission  to  the  bench  of  the  Inner 
Temple  oa  aecoont  of  his  conduct  in  re- 
spect of  certain  transactions  connected 
with  the  election  for  the  borough  of  Hor- 
sham in  1847."  He,  therefore,  asked 
the  House  not  to  allow  their  Journals  to 
be  referred  to  twentj  years  hence  as  a 
proof  that  there  were  circumstances  in  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  James  which  the  House 
ef  Commons  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
quire into. 

Ma.  craufurd  said,  he  objected  to 
the  Motion.  What  he  bad  stated  wa8« 
that  if  a  Committee  were  granted  he 
should  be  prepared  to  prore  the  statements 
he  bad  made ;  but  when  he  found  that 
even  the  hon.  Gentleman  loft  him  who  had 
seconded  his  Motion,  he  could  not  put  the 
House  to  the  trouble  of  dividing.  The 
House  having  refused  to  grant  an  inquiry 
*— a  refusal  equally  unjust  to  himself  and 
to  the  learned  Gentleman  whose  name  was 
involved  in  it — ^he  (Mr.  Craufurd)  must 
still  object  to  any  such  Motion  as  that  his 
Resolution  should  not  be  placed  on  the 
Journals. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MASTERS  AND  OPERATIVES. 

Mb.  MACKINNON  said,  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
inconvenience  now  felt  in  this  country 
from  the  want  of  equitable  tribunals  by 
means  ef  which  any  differences  between 
masters  and  operatives  might  be  satisfso- 
torily  adjusted,  and  from  which  other  ad- 
vantages might  be  gained  in  disputed 
claims*  He  begged  to  move  that  an 
hnmble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma* 
jesty,  praying  that  the  necessary  informa- 
tion as  to  the  CotueiU  de$  Prud'hommet 
in  France,  might  be  obtained  by  a  Com- 
mission or  otherwise.  The  subject  was 
one  which,  ia  his  opinion,  was  of  the 
utmost  importance^   and   a  very  strong 

^g  existed  tkrougheut  the  eomtry  in 
Mr.  L  Bm 


favour  of  the  estabHshment  of  cooneOa  of 
arbitration.  There  was  one  club  in  London 
alone,  consisting  of,  he  believed,  16,000 
members,  and  there  were  other  dobs  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  which  bad 
been  estaUished  for  the  purpose  of  advo- 
cating the  establishment  of  equitable  tri- 
bunals, by  means  of  which  disputes  might 
be  adjusted  without  incurring  legal  ex- 
penses. It  might  be  siud  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  tribunals  was  not  recognised 
by  the  law,  but  he  could  not  admit  such  aa- 
sertion,  for  by  the  39  4  40  Geo.  III.  power 
was  given  to  settle  certain  eases  by  arbitra- 
tion, and  to  make  the  decision  thus  arrived 
at  legaL  About  thirty  years  back  a  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  some  of  the  most 
influential  Members  of  that  House,  had 
agreed  to  a  Resolution,  that  *'  the  principle 
of  settling  disputes  by  arbitration  was  not 
against  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  it 
was  attended  with  good  results  to  the 
parties  concerned."  It  appeared,  there* 
fore,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  councils  of  arbitration  opposed 
to  any  principle  of  law,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
such  tribunals  would  be  highly  beneficial 
generally,  and  more  particularly  so  in  two 
instances*  They  would,  in  the  first  place, 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  settling  disputes 
concerning  patents  and  designs,  but,  what 
was  of  still  more  importance,  they  might 
conduce  to  the  prevention  of  such  strikes  as 
had  lately  occurred  at  Preston,  Leeds,  and 
other  manufacturing  districts,  and  which 
might  at  some  period  be  productive  of 
great  danger.  He  would  adduce  one  In- 
stanoe  in  the  ease  of  a  disputed  patent 
which  would  explain  to  the  House  the  ad- 
vantage of  these  councils  of  arbitration. 
He  would  take  the  case  of  a  person  in  poor 
circumstances  who,  by  his  industry  and  in- 
genuity, had  suooeeded  in  perfecting  a 
valuable  invention.  To  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  his  own  skill  he  was  obliged  to 
take  out  a  patent,  and  the  expense  of  so 
doing  might,  perhaps,  consume  all  his 
means.  When,  however,  he  was  beginning 
to  reap  the  reward  of  his  ingenuity,  an- 
other person  might  make  some  slight 
alteration  in  the  invention,  take  out  a 
new  patent,  and  the  original  inventor, 
not  having  the  means  of  defraying  law 
expenses,  might  be  deprived  of  the  just 
reward  of  his  skill.  He  should  wish  to 
see  established  councils  of  arbitration, 
consisting  of  masters  and  workpeople,  the 
masters  to  be  elected  bv  the  workpeople, 
and  the  workpeople  te  be  elected  by  the 
maetersy  for  ha  theught  that  a  body  so 
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constitated  would  be  better  Hdspted  to 
•elUe  dispaies  concerning  patents  than 
Ifae  ordinary  courts  of  law,  and  it  would 
at  the  same  time  be  of  great  advantage  in 
Mtiling  diapatea  whieh  might  occur  be* 
Iween  naatera  and  workpeople*  which,  if 
not  aettled,  might  lend  to  strikes  similat- 
to  those  which  bad  lately  taken  plaee.  He 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  obsdrring  in 
Prance  the  working  of  the  Oohsmls  des 
J^nufkomtMSi  and  he  was  satisfied  in  his 
own  mindi  that  those  tribUbals  had  greatljr 
coodneed  to  the  prosperity  of  that  country. 
Those  tribunals  were  firtt  established  in 
the  year  1806.  At  that  period  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon,  on  his  way  to  M ilaui  passed 
throttgh  Lyons,  and  the  manufacturing 
popmlation  of  that  town  waited  upon  him, 
and  requested  him  to  establish  a  tribunal 
of  that  description  for  the  adjustment  of 
disputei  between  masters  and  workmen. 
Ifapoleoa  took  the  matter  into  eonsidera- 
tioo,  MDd  issoed  a  decree  establishing  k 
Canseiit  Jes  Pr%d'homm$$.  This  tribunal 
worked  perfectly  well  ifa  France )  it  had 
kept  up  A  good  feeling  between  the  master 
and  the  workmen,  and  had  fully  answered 
the  object  for  which  it  was  established. 
Now,  there  might  be  objections  to  the 
eaiabnshment  of  such  Ik  tributial  in  this 
•ountry,  though  he  did  Hot  think  there 
were ;  but  what  he  would  ask  the  Gorem- 
mcnt  to  agree  to  was,  the  appottitnleilt  of 
ft  Committee  of  the  House  to  intestigate 
the  subject.  As  it  was  worded  upon  the 
Aotioe  papen  his  Motion  was  for  the  ab- 
pointment  of  a  Commission,  hut  he  tbotigbt 
the  best  oourse  would  be  for  him  to  eoo- 
elude  by  moving  for  a  Select  Oomnlittee 
to  see  how  far  the  edtiblishment  in  this 
eoaotry  of  ConseiU  det  Prud'hammeit  or 
eouneik  of  arbitrition,  wotdd  be  i^ttended 
with  bonefit  to  the  people  of  this  country^ 

MotioB  madcf  and  Que8ti<)ii  {h*opesed, 
'*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed, 
to  inqaire  into  the  operations  of  the  '  Con- 
•eik  dee  Pmd'hommee'  in  France.'* 

SlE  6B0ROE  6RBT  said,  th^re  oould 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  iropCrtandd  of  any 
Ineasore  whksh  could  hb  adopted  by  vrhich 
difisffeneei  betweeh  idasters  add  moD  coiild 
he  aaliilactorily  arranged*  He  did  not, 
bowerer,  think  that  there  Iras  any  nedeenty 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Commlttto  or 
GeoBinasion  to  iiiquire  into  thb  subject 
iel'4gfed  lo  bj  the  hon.  Member^  as  the 
ioleet  end  moat  complete  information 
oaialed  with  refetence  to  these  institutions 
IB  ott  sfieial  edition  of  the  French  kiws, 
wUok  k  ihoald  bo  happy  to  place  it  the 


disposal  of  the  hon.  Metbberi  if  hft  had  not 
already  seen  it.  With  respect  to  Uny  fur- 
ther  information  which  might  be  required, 
it  could  be  easily  obtained  through  his 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs^  who  Would  make  applica- 
titm  to  the  French  QoTernraent»  if  such  a 
course  Were  considered  neceidsary.  Look- 
ing to  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  these 
bodies,  ho  thought  that  Ib^y  wodld  bo  ill 
suited  to  the  itiililufactHriilg  and  trading 
populatidb  of  this  conn tr jr.  He  wM  per- 
feetljr  willing  to  lay  before  the  House  all 
the  information  the  Government  possessed 
upob  the  subject,  Atid  he  trusted  that  that 
would  satisfr  the  hon.  Member. 

MH.  INQHAM  said,  he  wished  to  refer 
to  a  court  of  arbttratioh  of  this  kind  which 
bad  been  established  in  Sunderland  and 
had  worked  ter?  satisfactorily*  He 
thought  it  would  Ve  very  desirable  if  the 
Seeretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment wotild  endearoter  to  give  sCftiething 
like  a  legal  eonslttntioli  to  those,  courts 
which  had  been  roluiitarily  established  in  ^ 
▼arious  places,  so  as  to  giro  anthoHty  to 
their  judgtn^nttfi 

Mil.  WILklNSON  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  voluntary  arbitration,  hut  he 
objected  to  giviog  such  tribunals  any  ]6gal 
power  to  arbitrate  on  the  rate  of  wages,  or 
anything  of  thai  60rt.  UnlMs  a  court  of 
arbitration  had  legiil  jurisdictidln  it  Would 
be  inoperatire,  and  if  such  poWers  were 
given  it,  thcr^  might  be  injurious  interfe- 
rence in  matteni  that  should  find  their  level 
in  the  market. 

Load  ROBERT  QROSVENOR  said, 
that,  at  a  vefy  latge  meeting  held  last  year 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  esta- 
blishihent  of  some  court  of  this  natture  was 
approved  of  almost  ntianimoasly^  Ho  did 
not  beliefe  the  courts  in  Fran^^e,  which  had 
beeh  alluded  to^  had  any  arbitrary  power 
to  settle  the  wages  of  any  particular  trade 
in  any  given  district ;  thejr  had  only  pdWer 
over  such  things  as  were  specially  referred 
to  them.  He  hoped  the  subject  would  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  They  must  not  suppose, 
because  a  strike  commenced  in  November, 
and  wac  Cver  in  Dec#mbei',  that  It  was  all 
done  with.  It  was  put  an  end  to  then 
only  io  be  renewed  on  a  more  favourable 
occasion,  arid  left  indch  iU^feriingi  He 
thought  the  subject  well  deserved  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Oovcmnfodf,  and  he  hoped  that 
at  all  events  the  hoti.  Member  (Mr  Mac- 
kinnon)  would  not  let  it  rest,  hut  when  he 
got  the  information  wonhl  bring  m  a  Bill 
on  the  subjodt. 
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Mb.  MACKINNON  said^  be  wisbed  to 
nuderatand  tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  tbe  Home  Depart- 
ment aright,  and  to  know  what  be  was  to 
expect  if  be  withdrew  bis  Motion.  He 
anderatood  tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
ask  bim  to  wait  nntil  be  conld  procure  tbe 
information  he  bad  stated,  and  that  then 
the  Go? emment  would  grant  him  a  Com- 
mittee if  he  (Mr.  Mackionon)  thongbt  it 
necessaiy.  There  would  be  no  great  pro- 
bability of  tbe  House  passing  a  Bill  unless 
tbe  matter  were  first  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Sm  GEORGE  GBET  said,  be  had  not 
made  any  promise  that  a  Committee  would 
be  granted.  The  object  of  this  Motion 
was  to  aseertMn  the  state  of  tbe  law  of 
France,  and  the  operation  of  that  law. 
lie  doubted  whether  a  Commitee  would 
afford  the  best  means  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion, which  must  all  come  ftx)m  France. 
When  the  hon.  Member  obtained  the  infor- 
maUon  be  desired  he  would  be  competent 
to  more  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
if  he  thought  it  necessary,  but  be  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  could  not  at  present  pledge  himself 
to  support  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee. 

Motion,  by  leare,  wUhdrawn. 

BURIAL  GROUNDS. 

Mb.  APSLET  PELLATT  said,  be  rose 
to  more  for  a  Select  Committee,  to  inquire 
into  tbe  operation  of  the  Acts  regulating 
interments  in  parochial  burial-grounds  and 
proprietary  and  other  cemeteries.  The 
operation  of  recent  legislation  on  this 
subject,  in  the  metropolis,  had  been  to 
compel  tbe  poorer  classes  to  pay  advanced 
burial  fees,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  go 
to  parochial  boards  for  assistance. 

Notice  taken  that  forty  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted  ;  and  forty 
Members  not  being  present, 

Tbe  House  adjourned  at  seven  o'clock. 


HOUSE.  OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  March  7,  1855. 

MnruTiB.l     Nxw   Mucbxb   Swonir  for  Stroud, 

Edward  HorsmaDf  esq. 
3*  Ezohequor  BiUs  (£17.183,000). 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  AND  MUSEUMS 

BILL. 
Order  for  Committee  read ; 
House  in  Committee. 
Clauses  1,  2,  and  3  agreed  to. 


Clause  4— 

Mb.  BUCK  said,  that  taxation  was  al- 
ready very  oppressive,  and  this  Bill  would 
impose  a  monstrous  burden  not  only  on  the 
towns,  but  tbe  landed  interest  connected 
with  the  towns.  He  would  move  there- 
fore that,  instead  of  reducing  the  limit  of 
the  population  from  10,000  to  5,00(V  aa 
proposed  by  tbe  Bill,  the  limit  should  re- 
main at  10,000,  as  at  present. 

Mr.  EWART  said,  that  this  was  only 
a  permissive  Bill,  and  be  knew  many 
places  containing  not  more  than  5,000  in- 
habitants where  this  BiB  would  be  regarded 
as  a  great  boon.  He  saw  no  reason  to 
deny  to  small  agricultural  towns  tbe  privi- 
leges of  enlightenment  which  the  House 
of  Commons  bad  already  given  to  largor 
places. 

Mb.  HENLET  said,  be  observed  that 
there  were  several  inequalities  in  the  Bill» 
but  if  tbe  taxation  could  be  made  unifcMin, 
he  should  not  object  to  the  application  of 
the  Bill  to  parishes  with  populations 
amounting  to  10,000.  There  were  three 
classes  of  persons  on  whom  the  Bill  would 
operate — those  in  parishes,  those  in  places 
under  tbe  Towns  Improvement  Act,  and 
those  in  municipal  boroughs.  Now  those 
persons  who  held  land  under  the  Towns 
Improvement  Act  were  rated  in  different 
proportion  from  those  who  held  houses, 
and  the  Bill  would  in  that  respect  operate 
unequally.  The  occupiers  of  land  would 
have  to  pay  a  different  amount  of  rate  from 
that  paid  by  the  occupiers  of  houses, 
whilst  the  latter  would  enjoy  greater  ad- 
vantages than  the  former  in  consequence 
of  their  facility  of  access  to  the  libraries. 

Mb.  MICHELL  said,  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Devonshire  (Mr.  Buck),  that  this  Bill 
would  be  a  hardship  upon  small  agricultural 
towns,  for  he  considered  that  they  were 
the  places  which  most  wanted  public  libra- 
ries. There  were  towns  in  Cornwall,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  had  requested  him  to 
move  that  the  limit  of  population  should 
be  4,000  instead  of  5,000,  so  that  they 
might  establish  libraries  under  this  Bill. 
He  thought  it  would  be  much  better  to 
place  no  restriction  upon  the  amount  of 
population  of  places  which  might  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  that  in  Birming. 
ham  the  people  had  not  acted  upon  the 
powers  which  they  already  possessed. 
The  Bill  would  be  a  hardship  to  those  per- 
sons living  within  the  boundaries  of  bo- 
roughs who  lived  at  a  distance  too  great 
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to  arail  themselrea  of  tlie  public  libraries, 
bot  who,  from  having  a  large  garden, 
woold  be  rated  more  heavily  than  the  oc- 
cnpter  of  a  Honse  in  the  town,  who  might 
enjoy  the  priyileges  of  the  libraries  every 
honr  in  the  day.  The  Bill  might  be  said 
to  be  permissive,  but  it  would  give  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  inhabitants  the  power 
to  compel  others  to  pay  these  rates  against 
their  will,  and  with  little  or  no  advantage 
to  tbem. 

Utu  BROTHERTON  said,    he  could 
stoto  that  these  libraries  in  Salford  and 
the  rarronnding  boroughs  were  most  popu- 
lar.    The  working  people  were  the  most 
earnest  in  encouraging  them,  and  regarded 
tbem  as  a  boon.      They  were  not  so  much 
libraries  for  the  rich*  as  the  poor,  and 
those  who  were  the  most  taxed  for  the 
support  of  these  public  institutions  were 
most  favourable  to  them. 
LoBO  STANLBT  said,  he  thought  the 
mplaint  not  unreasonable  that  parties 
might  in  certain  boroughs  live  at  such  a 
distance  firom  these  libraries  as  to  derive 
little  or  no  advantage  from  them.     But  in 
the  free  libraries  of   large    Towns    the 
power  was  given,  not  only  of  enabling  per- 
sons to  use  the  books  in  the  library,  but 
also  to  take  them  out  and  read  them  at 
their  own  homes.     It  was  quite  within  the 
competence  of  those  who  managed  these 
libraries  to  adopt  such  a  regulation. 

Hr.  CARDWELL  said,  it  was  desir- 
able that  the  Committee  should  not  lose  the 
opportunity  of  extending  the  benefits  of 
education  hj  every  means  in  its  power. 
The  objections  to  the  present  Bill  did  not 
proceed  from  those  who  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
prerions  measure.  In  the  town  of  Oxford 
a  public  library  had  been  established  for 
nine  months  with  the  best  results,  having 
been  attended  bj  90,000  persons,  without 
a  single  complaint  of  impropriety  or  inde- 
corum. Upwards  of  3,000  volumes  had 
been  presented  to  the  library.  A  greater 
moral  benefit  to  the  community,  or  one 
more  popular  to  those  who  paid  the  taxes, 
it  was  impossible  to  conceive.  By  this  Bill 
the  town  conneil  or  other  bodies  could  as- 
semble, and  if  two-thirds  of  the  rate-pay- 
ers did  not  approve  the  Bill  it  would  not 
be  called  into  operation.  If  they  approved 
the  BiU  the  community  would,  by  levying 
a  moderate  rate,  not  exceeding  a  penny 
in  the  pound,  provide  the  means  of  ^nca- 
tiog  themselves,  of  .assembling  every 
evenings  for  innocent  recreation,  and  of 
svsiKsg  tiJemselTes  of  those  educational 


advantages  which  the  liberality  of  the 
more  wealthy  members  of  society  might 
place  at  their  disposal.  The  whole  country 
was  greatly  indebted  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr.  Ewart) 
for  the  pains  he  had  taken  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  he  should  not  be  doing  his  duty 
if  he  neglected  to  state  the  result  of  ex- 
perience in  the  community  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  representr  With  regard  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  county  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Henley)  it 
was  of  great  importance  in  levying  new 
rates  that  the  incidence  of  those  rates  and 
the  mode  of  levying  them  should  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  if  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dumfries  would  communicate  with  those 
who  were  anxious  to  suggest  any  practical 
amendment,  he  should  be  happy  to  join 
with  him  in  making  the  Bill  more  efficient. 

Me.  SPOONER  said,  he  did  not  doubt 
that  the  measure  succeeded  very  well  in 
large  towns,  where  the  number  of  distant 
occupiers  was  small,  but  he  protested 
against  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape,  as  it 
would  be  the  means  of  taxing  persons 
living  at  a  considerable  distance  for  objects 
in  which  they  could  have  no  interest,  and 
from  which  they  could  receive  no  benefit. 

SiE  SAMUEL  BI6N0LD  said,  that  in 
the  city  of  Norwich,  where  there  was  a  con- 
siderable agricultural  population,  that  class 
concurred  with  the  inhabitants  generally  in 
a  desire  to  have  a  free  library  established. 

Mr.  BAINES  said,  he  was  glad  to  hear 
the  testimony  of  the  hon.  Member  of  Nor- 
wich in  favour  of  the  importance  of  in- 
stitutions of  this  kind,  and  it  entirely 
confirmed  all  that  he  had  heard  in  the 
north  of  England  with  regard  to  the  re- 
sults of  such  institutions.  He  believed 
that,  in  every  case,  they  had  been  found 
most  beneficial,  and  his  constituents  were 
extremely  anxious  for  the  extension  of  the 
principle.  Whilst  from  his  official  position 
he  was  naturally  jealous  of  any  unjust 
charge  being  thrown  upon  the  poor  rates, 
he  was  anxious  to  promote  any  measure 
which  had  a  direct  tendency  to  diminish 
the  burden  of  pauperism,  and  he  knew  no 
means  more  calculated  to  effect  that  object 
than  the  prorision,  in  large  towns,  of  the 
means  of  giving  useful  knowledge  and 
rational  recreation  to  the  working  classes. 
The  experience  of  the  working  of  these 
institutions  in  Manchester,  SaJford,  and 
other  large  places,  was  most  satisfactory. 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  Bill  was  per- 
missive, for  he  could  not  have  supported  a 
compulsory  measure  for  the  rating  of  the 
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inhabitantB  of  different  districts.  He  oU- 
jeoted  to  one  of  the  Amendments  proposed 
bj  the  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries,  who 
wished  to  strike  out  the  prorision  which 
reqaifl^d  notices  to  be  affixed  in  certain 
publie  places,  and  to  substitute  the  in* 
sertion  of  a  notice  in  one  or  more  newg* 
papers  oireulated  in  the  district.  In  his 
opintoD,  it  Would  be  much  better  to  pub- 
lish the  notices  in  both  ways. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  public  libraries  had  been  prodttctlre  of 
unmixed  good.  There  were  libraries  of 
some  description  in  alniost  eVerj  parish. 
But  whilst  endeayouring  to  carrj  out  the 
advantages  of  su6h  a  system,  care  ought 
to  be  tfiken  that  the  occupier  of  150  acres 
of  land,  on  which  there  was  only  one 
house,  should  not  be  rated  at  something 
like  4002.  or  600^,  whilst  the  occupier  of 
a  house  in  the  town  was  not  rated  at  more 
than  151.  or  20{.  He  would  suggest  that 
the  question  of  rating  should  stand  over 
till  the  Report  was  brought  up. 

Me.  LOWE  said,  he  did  not  know  what 
might  be  the  case  with  regard  to  Birming- 
ham, but  be  eould  give  some  evidence  of  a 
neighbouring  borough,  which  he  thought 
would  be  satiefactory  to  the  hon.  Member 
f6r  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spodner).  The 
town  of  Kidderminster,  which  be  had  the 
honour  to  represent,  comprehended  a  con- 
sidefable  agricultural  district  within  the 
limits  of  the  boroughs  The  population  were 
in  the  deepest  distress-^ such  distress  as  was 
unknown  before  to  uny  person  now  living. 
Jfist  at  the  time  it  was  proposed  to  levy  a 
half-penny  rate  fof.  the  establtsbment  of  a 
free  library,  cards  wefe  issued,  calling  upon 
the  people  not  to  throw  away  their  money, 
•r  to  tax  themselves  at  a  moment  when 
so  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  without 
work.  He  was  bappy  to  say  that  in  the 
depth  of  their  misery  the  propositimi  was 
earned  bj  An  enormous  majority.  Only 
about  twenty  persons  voted  against  it,  and 
those  persons  (he  said  it  with  every  respect) 
were  persons  whose  calling  in  life  pointed 
to  the  supposition  that  they  thought  there 
was  a  better  way  of  spenchiig  an  evenmg 
thftn  in  reading  rooms  and  hbrartes. 

Ub.  WARNER  said,  he  must  beg  to 
expreaa  his  approfal  of  the  BilL  He  ob- 
•erved  that  as  every  system  of  popular 
education  which  had  been  introduced  into 
Parliament  failed,  they  should  not,  when 
they  found  5,000  people  witling  to  educate 
themselves,  prohil«t  them  from  doing  so. 

Va.  BAINRS  said  that,  in  reference  to 
bt  had  DslUn  from  the  noble  Lord  the 
Mr,  Baines 


Member  for  King's  Lynn  (Lord  Stanley), 
he  thought  the  22nd  clause  of  the  Bill 
gave  to  the  persons  managing  these  libra- 
ries power  to  lend  books  if  they  pleased. 
If  not,  a  clause  might  easily  be  framed  to 
meet  the  difficulty. 

Sir  ERSKINE  PERRY  said,  that,  as 
for  the  out-voters  of  a  township  or  borough 
not  having  the  satne  use  of  the  library,  as 
those  who  lived  in  the  town,  it  was  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  public  libraries  so 
established  were  lending  libraries,  from 
which  they  could  obtMn  books  and  take 
them  home ;  and  he  suggested  that  a  pro- 
vision for  making  these  lending  libraries 
should  be  embodied  in  the  Bill.  The  public 
libraries  on  the  Continetit  were,  he  believed, 
without  exception,  lending  libraries^  In 
London,  the  Biitish  Museum  and  the  Lon- 
don Institution,  and  many  other  boasted 
libraries,  were  nearly  Useless  to  the  scholar, 
because  he  had  to  go  three  or  four  miles  to 
read  the  books. 

Mr.  EWART  said,  that  if  any  clause 
could  be  framed  to  meet  the  difficulty  sug- 
gested by  the  right  hon*  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley),  and  draw  a 
more  distinct  line  for  taxation,  he  should 
be  happy  to  adopt  it.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  provide  in  legislation  for  every 
exceptional  case,  and  there  could  be  no 
good  without  some  mixture  of  inconveni- 
ence. 

Mr.  HENLET  said,  he  would  suggest 
that  there  were  clauses  in  some  of  the 
Town  Improvement  Acts  and  the  old 
Watching  and  Lighting  Acts,  from  which 
example  might  be  taken  in  making  a  dif- 
tinction  between  land  and  houses,  and 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  drawing  up 
such  a  clause.  As  for  the  principle  c^ 
this  measure,  he  was  favourable  to  it. 

Mr.  WATSON  said,  he  thought  there 
might  easily  be  a  clause  distinguishing 
the  rural  part  of  these  districts  from  the 
town  part;  for  he  quite  agreed  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  tax  them  equally.  He 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  popularity  of 
these  institutions  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  would  appeal  also  to  the  gentTemea 
connected  with  the  agricultural  districts  to 
give  their  poor  hardworking  people  the 
same  opportunities  of  mental  recreation  in 
the  evenings. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  thai  as  he  be- 
lieved  this  Bill  would  apply  to  Ireland,  he 
should  not  object  to  it,  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations which  had  been  suggested. 

Mr.  EWART  said,  he  apprehended 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  MablishiBg 
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lending  libruiet  tinder  thia  Bill;  but,  if 
more  enlarged  terms  were  proposed  with 
that  Tiew,  he  ahould  ha^e  do  objeotion  to 
their  insertion.  He  was  quite  ready  to 
adopt  the  anggeaiion  of  the  right  hoo. 
Pieaide&i  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and 
require  notice  of  meeting  to  be  advertised 
ia  the  loeal  papers,  as  well  as  affixed  to 
the  ebnreh  and  chapel  doors.  The  onljr 
question  therefore  before  the  Committee 
waa,  whether  the  number  shonld  be  5,000 
or  10,000. 

Mr.  PERCT  said,  he  considered  that 
towns  of  less  popalation  thati  6,000  should 
bsTe  the  benefit  of  the  measore. 

Mb.  MICHBLL  said,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bomfries  wonld  consider  the 
elaitts  of  smaller  towns.  If  this  measure 
would  be  benefieial  to  10,000  people,  he 
did  not  see  whj  4,000  should  not  hare  the 
beaeiit  of  it.  It  would  be  Tory  acceptable 
to  Bodmin  and  Launeeaton,  which  had 
eorporaie  fnnda  larger  than  they  required 
ht  forporate  purposes. 

Mb.  BWART  said,  that  on  a  former 
oeeasion,  he  did  himself  propose  to  extend 
this  measnre  to  towns  of  4,000  inhabi- 
tants, but  he  found  that  it  occasioned  some 
tfiffieulttes,  and  he  was  obliged  to  alter  it. 
Having  adopted  the  limit  of  5,000  as  a 
sort  of  eompromise,  he  should  not  be  jn»- 
ttied  DOW  in  altering  it. 

Mb.  BROTHERTON  said.  Clause  15 
provided  tluit  two  neighbooring  townships, 
of  leas  than  5,000  inhabitants  each,  might 
unite,  if  thej  pleased*  for  the  purposes  of 
thisBilL 

Mb.  buck  said,  he  would  withdraw 
hia  AmesdoMnt. 

Mb.  BAINBS  said,  he  wished  to  Uke 
everj  practieal  means  of  informing  the 
pablic  when  these  meetings  were  catted. 
There  night  be  some  persons  who  did  not 
go  to  ehnrehea  or  chapels,  and  others  who 
were  net  m  the  hamt  of  reading  news- 
papeie.  As  the  cknse  was  drawn,  no- 
tice was  to  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the 
churehee  and  chapels ;  and  he  would  move 
the  additioti  of  the  words  "  and  also  by 
adverliaiag  the  same  in  one  or  more  of  the 
newi^pera  puWiahed  or  eircolated  in 
the  bormigh  aeven  days  Bt  least  before 
the  day  of  meetmg." 

Mb.  child  aaid,  he  did  not  think  seven 
days'  ootioe  avficient,  and  wonld  beg  to 
propose  ten  daya. 

Mb.  BAINBS  aaid,  he  would  adopt  the 
suggestion. 

Claose  aenggrf  to,  as  w^  also  Claoses 
5.«aad7. 
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Clause  8— 

Mb.  BAINES  said,  that  the  chureh« 
wardens  were  empowered  to  call  these 
meetings,  and  if  they  were  merely  dealing 
with  parishes  it  would  be  all  very  well; 
but  the  Bill  also  applied  to  townships, 
where  there  were  no  chnrehwardensi  and« 
as  the  matter  was  not  at  all  of  an  ecolesi* 
astical  character,  he  thought  it  wonld  bo  a 
great  deal  better  that  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  should  be  the  persona  to  convene 
these  meetings. 

YiscoDNT  EBRINQTON  said,  that  in 
some  districts  in  Ireland  there  were  no 
overseers  of  the  poor,  although  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  BUI  shonld  he  extended  to 
that  country. 

Mb.  BAINES  said,  he  would  undertake 
to  introdoee,  on  a  future  ooeasion,  an  in- 
terpretation clause  which  Would  meet  any 
such  exceptional  case  as  that  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  referred. 

Mb.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
he  wished  to  know  whether  more  than  one 
vote  was  to  be  given  to  the  larger  class  of 
ratepayers  ? 

Mb.  EWART  said,  he  intended  that 
each  ratepayer  sliould  have  only  one  vote. 

Clause,  aa  amended,  to  stand  part  of 
the  Bill. 

Clauses  9  to  13  agreed  to. 

Clause  14  etruck  out. 

Clauses  15  to  18  agreed  to. 

Clause  19— 

Mb.  HADFIELD  said,  he  begged  to 
move  the  omission  from  the  clause  of  the 
words  "  with  the  approval  of  Her  Ma* 
jesty'a  Treasury."  He  did  not  wish  to 
give  to  the  Treasury  the  proposed  right  of 
hiterference  in  that  matter. 

Mb.  EWART  aaid,  that  the  words  in 
question  had  been  copied  from  a  similar 
provision  in  the  Model  Lodging-Houses 
Act,  and  in  other  measures.  He  was  no 
friend  to  centralisation,  but  be  did  not 
wish  to  depart  in  that  instance  from  the 
beaten  path. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  proposed 
to  he  left  ovt  sUnd  part  of  the  Clause." 

The  Committee  dfeuM:-^Ayea  64} 
Noes  25 :   Majority  39. 

YisoooNT  EBRINGTON  aaid,  be  had 
voted  in  favour  of  requiring  the  sanction  of 
the  Treasury  with  regard  to  the  purehase 
of  land  by  the  council  and  commissioners, 
because  it  did  not  seem  to  him  right  that 
the  representatives  of  the  present  parish- 
ioners should  alone  have  tlie  power  of 
imposing  a  permanent  charge  upon  future 
pafishioiiera  ;  bat  in  the  oaae  of  the  pey- 
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ment  of  rent  from  year  to  year,  he  did  not 
see  the  necessity  of  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury,  and  thought  the  matter 
might  he  left  to  the  inhabitants  themselres. 

Mb.  WILSON  said,  he  apprehended  the 
Committee  was  unaware  of  the  importance 
of  a  clause  of  this  kind.  Supposing  the 
town  council  to  pass  a  rote  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  or  for  the  payment  of  rent, 
and  the  law  required  the  assent  of  the 
Treasury  to  give  ralidity  to  that  vote,  the 
course  taken  would  be  for  the  Treasury, 
on  any  objection  being  taken  to  the  rote, 
to  return  it  to  the  town  council  for  re- 
consideration. It  might  happen  that  in 
the  meanwhile  a  new  town  council  would 
have  to  be  elected ;  this  would  afford  an 
opportunity  to  the  whole  of  the  ratepayers 
at  the  election  to  express  their  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  He  thought  this  obser- 
ration  applied  with  as  much  force  to  the 
case  of  rent  as  to  that  of  purchase. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  to  the 
greater  part  of  this  clause  he  had  no 
objection,  but  there  was  one  part  in  it 
which  required  explanation.  The  clause 
enacted  that  the  council  and  commissioners 
might,  with  the  approral  of  the  Treasury, 
appropriate  any  lands  purchased  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  "for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  parish."  Those  words  gave 
very  large  powers,  and  he  should  like  to 
know  to  what  extent  those  powers  were 
intended  to  go. 

Mb.  EWART  said,  he  must  admit  that 
the  words  did  give  very  extensiye  powers, 
and  that  only  showed  the  importance  of 
requiring  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  in 
those  cases. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  it  also  showed 
the  impossibility  of  proceeding  with  a  Bill 
of  this  kind  without  the  aid  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  the  bill  as  it  now 
stood  would  apply  to  Ireland  as  well  as 
England,  and  yet  there  was  no  one  to 
superintend  its  passing  through  the  House 
on  the  part  of  Ireland.  Such  a  measure 
as  this  ought  not  to  be  introduced,  except 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  Crown.  No 
doubt,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Baines)  was  endeavouring  to  make  the 
best  of  the  Bill,  but  in  the  end  he  (Mr. 
Napier)  could  plainly  see  that,  at  least  as 
far  as  regarded  Ireland,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  work  it,  and  that  the  Bill  would  go 
out  of  the  Committee  a  worse  measure 
than  when  it  was  brought  into  it. 

Mr.  baines  said,  he  assuredly  could 
not  agree  in  the  last  observation  of  the 
ViteoufU  EbringUm 


right  hon.  and  learned  Grentleman.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  with  regard  to  England 
it  would  come  out  of  the  Committee  a  rery 
good  Bill.  Although  he  was  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  measure,  still  he  was 
desirous  of  contributing  his  efforts  to  make 
it  a  good  one.  But  should  it  ultimately 
be  found  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  Ire- 
land, then  the  proper  course  would  he 
to  move  that  the  Bill  should  only  apply  to 
England,  and  it  would  then*  he  for  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  €rent1eman  to  bring 
in  some  other  measure  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  EWART  said,  that  his  idea  always 
had  been  that  there  ought  to  be  separate 
Bills  for  England  and  Ireland,  and  he  had 
only  been  induced  to  extend  the  Bill  to 
Ireland  at  the  suggestion  of  some  hon. 
gentlemen,  who  wished  to  see  a  law  of  the 
kind  in  operation  in  that  country. 

Sir  WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE  sud, 
that  the  Bill  might  be  made  applicable  to 
Ireland  so  far  as  concerned  the  town 
councils,  but  when  they  came  to  deal 
with  parishes,  then  the  Bill  must  fail, 
because  in  Ireland  the  parochial  system 
was  not  the  same  as  in  England.  The 
parishes  in  Ireland  were  not  the  area  of 
taxation.  The  Bill  proposed  to  employ 
overseers,  restries,  and  churchwardens  ; 
hut  no  gentleman  who  knew  anything 
about  Ireland  would  say  that  by  such 
machinery  the  Bill  would  work  well  in 
that  country.  He  would  therefore  strongly 
recommend  his  hon.  Friend  to  confine  the 
Bill  solely  to  England. 

Mr.  EWART  said,  he  had  no  objection 
to  confine  the  measure  to  England. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  objected  to 
the  power  given  by  this  clause  to  divert 
certain  land  from  the  purposes  of  charity 
to  which  it  was  applicable  at  present.  He 
wanted  to  know  under  what  restrictions  it 
was  intended  to  make  that  diversion. 

Mr.  EWART  said,  it  should  be  made 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury. 

Sir  benjamin  HALL  said,  he 
thought  the  best  plan  would  be  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
and  strike  out  so  much  of  the  clause  as 
related  to  the 'appropriation  of  parochial 
lands.  Perhaps  the  noble  Loni  would 
allow  the  clause  to  pass,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  woras  should  be  struck 
out  on  bringing  up  the  Report. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  would  agree 
to  that  course. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
he  wished  to  suggest  that,  as  they  were 
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goio;  to  create  public  bodies  in  connection 
with  these  libraries,  such  bodies  should  not 
be  liable  for  any  debts  except  those  in- 
cnrred  under  the  Act. 

Mr*  EWART  said,  he  would  consent  to 
mseri  such  a  limitation,  which,  might  be 
done  bj  altering  the  23rd  clause. 

Clause  agreed  to;  aB  were  also  Clauses 
20  and  21. 
Clause  22— 

Mb.  Sl^AET  said,  he  wished  to  move 
to  insert  in  the  clause  the  word  "  news- 
papw  *'  after  "  books. " 

Ms.  SPOONER  said,  he  objected  to  the 
insertion  of  the  proposed  word.  It  was 
monstrous  that  poor  people  residing  out  of 
towns  should  be  taxed  to  enable  the  towns- 
people to  enjoy  the  luxnry  of  reading 
newspapers.  More  than  that,  he  doubted 
whether  their  iotroduction  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  libraries  themselves,  as  it 
inigfat  have  a  tendency  to  convert  them 
into  mere  newspaper  reading-rooms  and 
seditioo  shops. 

Mb.  HEYWOOD  said,  he  did  not  see 
any  objection  to  a  reasonable  supply  of  good 
newspapers.  Whether  the  word  were  in- 
serted or  not,  he  belioTed  the  libraries 
would  be  sure  to  have  newspapers,  as 
many  people  would  take  an  opportunity  of 
sending  them  when  they  contained  any 
matter  supporting  their  particular  views. 

Mb.  SPOONER  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  Mr.  Speaker  whether  the  introduction 
of  the  woiti  was  consbtent  with  the  title 
of  the  BUI. 

Mb.  speaker  said,  he  considered 
that  it  was. 

Mn.  SPOONER :  Then  I  shaU  divide 
the  Committee  on  it. 

Mr.  T»  PARfiLER  hoped  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dumfries  (Mr.  Ewart)  would  persbt 
in  his  Motion. 

Mb.  ewart  said,  he  thought  that 
newspapers  were  the  natural  index  of  the 
public  mind,  and  containing,  as  they  did, 
information  upon  every  topic  concerning 
the  country,  they  were  sought  after  with 
great  avidity.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
exclude  them  altogether,  and,  if  it  were 
not,  he  doubted  the  policy  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding ;  for  he  believed  tiiat  persons  who 
read  tbem  were  very  often  induced  to  seek 
lor  further  information  on  particular  sub- 
jects IB  books ;  he,  therefore,  thought  it 
highly  importSLUt  to  introduce  a  good  class 
of  newnapeBra  into  libraries. 

Sib  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  he  be- 
liered  that  nothing  would  be  more  likely 
to  induce  persons  to  go  to  the  libraries 


than  the  introduction  of  first-dsss  news* 
papers.  He  was  surprised  at  the  boldness 
of  the  assertion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  that  places  where 
papers  were  taken  in  were  sedition  shops. 

Mb.  SPOONER  said,  he  must  deny 
that  he  said  they  were  sedition  shops.  He 
said  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  render 
the  libraries  liable  to  be  converted  into 
sedition  shops.  He  did  not  intend  his  ob- 
servation to  apply  to  the  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  newspaper  press,  but  in  almost 
all  largo  provincial  towns  there  existed  a 
class  of  papers  which  ought  to  be  prose* 
cuted  by  the  Attorney  General.  As  he 
said  before,  he  was  sure  it  would  end  in 
giving  the  townspeople  the  luxury  of  news- 
papers at  the  expense  of  the  labouring 
classes  residing  in  the  country. 

Mb.  WILKINSON  said,  the  question 
of  the  admission  of  the  particular  news- 
papers might  very  well  be  left  to  the  ma* 
nsgers  of  the  libraries. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  was  at  first 
inclined  to  concur  in  the  objection  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire, though  not  on  the  samo  ground. 
He  thought  the  introduction  of  newspapers 
might  raise  a  question  analogous  to  church 
rates,  and  there  would  be  great  risk  of  in- 
troducing party  feeling ;  but  what  over- 
ruled that  objection  was  the  fact  that 
newspapers  were  sure  to  be  sent  to  these 
libraries  by  persons  who  had  an  object  to 
serve  or  opinions  to  advocate,  and,  whether 
the  word  were  inserted  or  not,  the  manage- 
ment would  have  to  exercise  their  discre- 
tion in  the  choice  of  newspapers. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
he  thought  the  principal  objection  was  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  liability  would 
fall  on  large  outlying  agricultural  districts, 
whose  inhabitants  would  be  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  given  by  the 
libraries  for  obtaining  information.  As  to 
newspapers,  in  his  opinion  it  would  be 
most  unfair  that  newspaper-rooms  should 
be  established  at  the  expense  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  They  could  not  be  sent 
round  like  books,  and  if  they  could  the 
result  would  be,  that  persons  in  the  coun* 
try  would  have  the  Times  lent  them  when 
it  was  about  a  fortnight  old.  If  the  whole 
district  was  to  be  taxed,  the  money,  ought 
to  be  applied  to  those  purposes  only  which 
would  benefit  the  district  as  well  as  the 
town. 

Mb.  EWART  said,  he  did  not  see  why 
newspapers  could  not  be  read  by  persona 
living  in  the  districts  as  well  as  in  the 
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tcwBi ;  neitbttr,  in  bU  opinion,  would  the 
introdnotion  of  newspapers  into  libparies 
necossarily  con?ert  them  into  mere  news- 
rooms. 

Mr.  white SIDB  said,  that  the  hon. 
ipember  for  Dumfries  had  always  asserted 
that  the  main  object  of  the  Bill  was  not 
the  establishment  of  newspaper  reading- 
rooms,  and,  although  he  (Mr.  Whiteside) 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  some  of  the 
best  things  a  man  could  read  were  to  be 
found  in  the  newspapers,  he  would  remind 
the  Committee  that  some  of  the  yerj  worst 
things,  the  most  poisonous  matter  for  con« 
taminating  the  mind,  had  been  disseminated 
through  the  same  channel.  The  first-class 
newspapers  of  the  metropolis  undoubtedly 
contained  a  vast  mass  of  the  most  useful 
information,  but  the  GoTornment  were 
about  to  introduce  a  measure  which  might 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  newspapers  of 
quite  a  different  stamp  and  quality,  and  he 
thought  he  was  justified  in  expressing 
a  doubt  whether  the  real  mental  food  would 
not  be  that  furnished  by  the  newspapers, 
to  the  exclusion  of  good  food  in  well- 
seleeted  books.  He  should  yote  against 
the  Motion. 

Thb  attorney  general  said,  he 
did  not  consider  the  insertion  of  the  word 
**  newspsper  "  at  all  objectionable.  The 
Bill  sought  to  accomplish  two  great  objects 
—first,  to  lead  the  labouring  portion  of 
the  population  from  animal  to  Intellectual 
pursuits,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  give 
them  88  much  information  as  possible. 
However  attractive  general  knowledge 
might  be,  nothing  was  so  attractive  as 
political  knowledge,  and  if  they  shut  out 
newspapers  from  libraries,  they  would  de- 
prive them  of  one  of  the  principal  attrae- 
tions  to  be  found  in  publiohouses.  Why 
should  they  deprive  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  opportunity  of  aoquiring  political 
knowledge  ?  It  bad  been  said  that  news- 
papers of  an  improper  character  might  be 
admitted.  That  did  not  necessarily  follow 
surely,  for  they  might  well  trust  the  selec- 
tion to  the  good  sense  of  those  who  had  the 
management  of  the  libraries,  and  they 
ought  not,  because  they  anticipated  a 
possible  evil,  to  exclude  a  real  good. 

Mr.  barrow  said,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  no  answer  had  been  given  to  the 
objections  which  had  been  raised.  Political 
knowledge  was  contained  in  essays  and 
magazines  as  well  as  in  newspapers,  and 
he  was  apprehensive  their  introduction  into 
the  proposed  libraries  would  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  political  dissension  and  disunion. 
Mr.  Ewart  ' 


Question  put,  '^  That  the  word  *  news* 
papers'  be  there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes,  64  | 
Noes,  22  ;  Majority,  43. 

Word  imerted, 

SiH  ERSKINE  PERRT  said,  he  wished 
to  propose  as  an  Amendment :  **  That  all 
the  Libraries  to  be  established  under  this 
Act  shall  be  Lending  Libraries."  He  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  usefulness  of 
the  libraries  would  be  sreatly  curtailed  if 
they  did  not  possess  thU  quality. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  he  thought  tho 
only  way  of  remedying  the  injustice  pro- 
posed to  be  eommitted  by  the  Bill,  by 
taxing  persons  who  oould  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  the  libraries,  would 
be  by  making  all  the  institutions  lending 
libraries. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  oonsidered 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  managers  ; 
great  ineonvenienoe  would  result  from  lend- 
ing out  works  of  reference,  and  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  define  by  Act  oC 
Parliament  what  were  works  of  roference, 
if  it  were  thought  desirable  to  except  such 
works  from  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

Sir  BENJAMIN  HALL  said,  bethought 
the  best  proof  that  the  proposed  libraries 
would  be  lending  libraries  was  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  words  in  the  clause 
were  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  existing 
Act,  the  libraries  established  under  whioh 
had  all  become  lending  libraries. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  that  in  most  libra- 
ries  there  was  a  olass  of  books  which 
it  would  be  ipost  inconvenient  to  lend  out. 

Question  put,  ^*That  those  words  be 
there  added.  ' 

The  Committee  ditided : — Ayes,  32  ; 
Noes,  49  ;  Majority,  17. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  23— 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
he  wished  to  add  the  following  words  to  the 
Clause  I — •*  Provided  always  that  no  pro- 
perty so  vested  be  liable  for  the  repayment 
of  any  debt  or  encumbrance  not  incurred 
solely  in  the  exeontion  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act." 

Thb  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said,  be 
objected  to  the  addition  of  the  proposed 
words,  which,  he  thought,  would  rather 
tend  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  ben. 
Member.  As  the  Bill  now  stood,  the  pro- 
perty vested  would  not  be  liable  to  be 
taken  on  account  of  any  charge  fbr  which 
the  general  borough  fund  was  liable. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  was  also  Claoae  24. 
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CluiM,  ^*  that  the  provisions  of  this  Bill 
shall  not  extend  to  Ireland  or  Seotland," 
was  liroaffht  up  and  agreed  to, 

Mn.  B  WART  moved  the  addition  of  the 
fdiowinff  Clause  :-^''  No  person  shall  be 
asseaaed  or  rated  to  any  count j,  borough, 
paroehial,  or  other  local  rates  or  oesses  in 
rsapect  of  any  land,  bouses,  or  buttdings. 
Of  parte  thereof  reapeotively,  belonging  to 
any  library  or  museum  establiahed  under 
this  Act,  and  oceupied  by  it  for  the  transao- 
tien  of  its  bnsineaa,  and  for  carrying  into 
effect  ita  purposes." 

lU.  BAINE8  aaid,  he  thought  it  was 
an  e^tramely  objectionable  practice  to  in« 
trodttoe  exemptiona  of  this  kind.  The 
pronosed  clause  might  also  operate  vei7  nn- 
josUj.  Taking  as  an  instance  the  city  of 
York,  which  contained  twenty-four  parishes, 
some  of  them  of  extremely  small  extent. 
If  land  for  a  library  were  taken  in  one  of 
those  small  parishes,  it  would  increase  the 
harden  caat  upon  the  remaining  landowners 
of  that  parish,  while  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
stitution would  be  oommon  to  the  whole 
tweaty-four  pariahea. 

Urn.  EWART  aaid,  he  would  not  press 
his  Motion. 

Mb.  HENLET  said,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dumfries  would,  on  the  Report 
being  brought  up,  have  no  objection  to  a 
clause  limiting  the  period  wherein  an  un- 
sueeeasful  application  for  the  establishment 
of  a  library  under  this  Act  might  be  re- 
newed, in  order  to  prevent  the  continual 
agitation  and  perpetual  bickerings  upon 
tlua  queation. 

Ma.  EWART  aaid,  .if  a  clause  were 
propoaed  providing  that  no  new  application 
ahoiild  be  made  within  a  period  of  tweWe 
moDtha  from  a  provioua  applieatton,  he 
ahoald  not  object  to  it. 
The  Hooae  resumed. 

JUDGMENTS  EXECUTION*  4k).  BILL. 

Order  foF  Seeond  Reading,  read, 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  road  a  Second 
Time." 

Ma.  MACARTNEY  said,  he  could  not 
let  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  without 
expreaaing  hta  disapproval  of  hasty  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  by  indiyiduals.  He 
ikoaght  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  should 
be  tnlrodiieed  by  the  Govemmeut,  and  he 
weald  tberefbre  move  that  the  Bill  should 
be  read  a  aeoond  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Ansendaeat  proposed  to  leave  out  the 


word  ^*  now,'^  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  *'  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Ths  SOLICITOR  OENBRAL  said,  be 
considered  that  the  Bill  involved  very  im« 
portent  Amendments  of  the  law,  and  il 
would  be  impossible  in  acceding  to  the 
second  reading  to  do  more  than  agree  to 
the  general  principle  of  it.  It  waa  dai 
sirable  that  judgments  obtained  in  one 
country  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be 
enforced  in  another,  and  carried  into  effeet 
in  a  prompt  manner;  but  if  the  House, 
therofore,  assented  to  the  second  raading 
of  the  Bill,  they  should  assent  only  to  it 
on  the  nnderstanding  that  the  Bill  should 
be  roferred  to  a  Select  Committee  for  ez*t 
amination.  He  approved  of  the  general 
objects  of  the  measuro,  and  on  the  terms . 
he  had  stated  he  was  inclined  to  concur  in 
the  preposition  for  the  seeond  roading. 

Ma.  NAPIER  said,  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  did  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  a  Bill  similar  to  the  present  had  been 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee  last  Ses- 
sion, and  he  had  sat  upon  it,  and  now  it 
was  proposed  to  go  through  the  same  farce 
again— for  farce  it  must  be  oalled-^thua 
to  have  a  Bill  brought  in  Session  after 
Session,  to  have  the  principle  admitted, 
the  details  objected  to,  and  the  measure 
referred  again  and  again  to  a  Select  Com* 
mittee,  without  any  result,  the  Government 
all  the  while  attempting  thus  to  usurp  the 
character  of  law  reformers,  by  approving 
of  the  principle  of  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  lavr,  the  only  objeotion 
being  that  they  could  not  be  or  were  not 
carried  out.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
principle  of  the  preaent  Bill  could  be  ear^ 
ried  out.  It  was  proposed  to  make  a 
judgment  in  England  operate  as  a  judg* 
ment  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  so  that  exe- 
cution might  be  sued  out  upon  if  at  once 
in  all  those  countries.  This  was  anoma« 
lous,  and  might  prove  moat  mischievous, 
unless  means  were  taken  to  prevent  it, 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  prorided  in  the 
present  Bill.  The  eases  of  practical  in^ 
oonvenienoe  under  the  present  law  were 
rare,  and  hardly  warranted  so  sweeping  a 
change  in  the  law.  The  Bill  was  in  several 
respects  repugnant  to  the  late  Irish  Com* 
mon  Law  Procedure  Act,  and  these  re- 
peated changes  in  the  law  left  it  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  and  consequetitly 
produeed  much  discontent  and  disaatisfac- 
tion.  It  sheuld  be  recollected  alao,  that 
the  law  of  judgments  in  Irelaad  waa  of 
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peculiar  impartanee  with  respect  to  their 
effect  as  charges  oo  land,  and  the  present 
fitll  woold  introdooe  great  confosioa  into 
the  law  on  the  subject.     A  Commission 
had  lately  been  appointed  to  consolidate 
the  Statute  Law,  which  it  had  been  pro- 
posed to  extend  to  Ireland ;  and  when  he 
had  been  asked  io  become  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, he  had  said,  what  he  now  ren- 
tnred  to  repeat,  that  it  wonld  be  idle  to 
attempt  to  consolidate  the  existing  Statute 
Law  and  to  continue  to  add  to  its  confu- 
sion bj  passing  new  laws — increasing  the 
anomalies  which  were  already  complained 
of.     It  was  equally  idle  to  allow  private 
Members  to  btroduce  measures  of  such 
importance,  which  it  was  found  impossible 
to  pass ;  referring  them  to  Select  Commit- 
tees, who  discoyered  that  they  were  im- 
practicable,   and  then   going   through  a 
repetition  of  the  same  proceedings  in  a 
subsequent  Session.     Bills  on  such  impor- 
tant subjects  should  be  prepared  in  a  proper 
ofBee,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  unifor- 
mity and  consistency  in  our  legislation,  and 
ought,  if  approved  of  by  the  Government 
in  principle,  to  be  adopted  by  them  and 
introduced  and  carried  upon  their  responsi- 
bility.    It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that 
they  approved  of  the  principle,  but  not  of 
the  details.      The  whole  value  of  such 
measures  as  the  present  lay  in  the  de- 
tails.     The   test    of    the   principle   was 
whether  it  was  practicable,  and  could  be 
carried  out.     And  if  the  Government  ap- 
proved of  the  principle,  and  they  deemed 
It  practicable,  they  ought  to  undertake  to 
cany  it  out.     It  was  not  very  creditable 
to  our  legislation,  and  did  not  tend  to  ele- 
vate the  character  of  that  House,  to  go  on 
in  this  way — approving  of  the  principle  of 
Bills,  and  never  carrying  them  out.     It 
tended  to  get  the  House  a  character  for 
talking  instead  of  doing;  and  looked  like 
prating  of  law  reform  for  the  sake  of  trying 
to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
As  the  Government  did  not  appear  disposed 
to  adopt  the  Bill  and  carry  it  out,  and  as  a 
Bill  of  a  precisely  similar  character  had 
been  already  referred  to  a  Select  Commit- 
tee and  found  impracticable,  he  should  op- 
pose the  repetition  of  the  farce  played  last 
Session  on  the  subject,  and  should,  there- 
fore, resist  the  second  reading. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  as 
the  Bill  had  been  submitted  to  a  Select 
Committee  last  Session  and  not  adopted, 
he  thought  it  best  not  to  agree  to  the 
second  reading. 
Mr,  Napier 


The  attorney  GENERAL  sud. 
he  felt  the  force  of  the  objections  that  had 
been  urged  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin,  but  when  a  Bill  was  proposed 
to  be  introduced  by  a  private  Member,  the 
principle  of  which  was  admitted  to  be 
good,  it  was  difficult  to  resist  its  intro- 
duction. If  the  Government  did  object  to 
'it,  it  would  be  said  that,  although  they 
!  professed  to  be  law  reformers,  they  reasted 
'  a  measure  for  the  reform  of  the  law. 
!  That  they  should  enforce  judgments  in 
Ireland  that  were  obtuned  in  England  no 
person  could  doubt,  and  that  was  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  Bill  before  the  House, 
but  there  were  serious  difficuldes  with  re- 
gard to  the  details.  The  measure  had 
already  been  before  a  Select  Committee, 
and  if  sufficient  labour  had  been  bestowed 
on  it  he  considered  that  many  of  the  ob- 
jections might  have  been  removed  ;  but  as 
it  had  been  submitted  last  year  to  a  Select 
Committee,  and,  as  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  had  said,  they  could 
not  m&ke  an j thing  more  out  of  it,  it  wonld 
be  useless  to  send  it  again  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  if  the  Govern- 
ment recognised  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure, it  was  their  dnty  to  introduce  a  mea- 
sure that  would  be  practicable.  Great 
evils  arose  from  crude  legislation,  even 
with  the  best  intentions.  The  Incumbered 
Estates  Court  of  Ireland  Act  had  been 
passed,  no  doubt,  with  the  best  possible 
intentions ;  but  the  Court  was  worse  than 
the  Court  of  Chancery  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  supersede.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  most  bitterly  to  be  complained  of 
that  a  Government  should  allow  useful  and 
valuable  measures — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  and  Leasing 
Powers  Bill  of  a  prerious  Session — to 
drop,  merely  for  want  of  any  attention  to 
them.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the 
present  Bill  belonged  to  the  former  but  to 
the  latter  class.  There  was  no  practical 
inconvenience  in  the  law  upon  the  subject ; 
a  judgment  even  in  an  inferior  or  foreign 
court  was  by  the  law  of  England  and  Ire- 
land primd  facie  proof  of  >i  debt,  and 
unless  it  was  shown  to  have  been  irregu- 
larly obtained  was  conclusive  as  to  the 
merits.  Where,  then,  was  the  difficulty 
to  be  met  ?  And  if  there  was  any,  why 
did  not  the  Government  meet  it  ? 

Mb.  FRENCH  said,  he  must  complain 
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ihai  tlM  Irish  Members  had  to  sit  there 
till  one  o'clock  every  morning  to  prevent 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ayr  from 
ruDoiog  his  BUI  through  Parliament  in 
their  absence. 

CoLOSUL  DUNI^'E  said,  that  he  had 
Wn  requested  bj  &  ^eat  number  of  per- 
sons, his  constituents  And  others,  in  Ire- 
land, to  oppose  sucH  a  measure  as  the 
present,  as  likely  to  introdnce  great  con- 
iiision  into  the  laiv^^  and  to  prove  very 
injorioas  to  trade.  When  the  Bill  was 
brought  in  last  Session  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate of  Scotland  bad  vehemently  objected 
to  it  on  principle  ;  and  yet  now  the  Attor- 
ney and  Solicitor  Generals  for  England 
approTed  of  its  principle. 

Mil  DTOLOP  said,  it  was  his  convic- 
tion that  the  present  state  of  the  law 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  The 
principle  of  a  BUI  which  would  enable  a 
party,  who  had  obtained  a  decree  either  in 
England,  or  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  to  en- 
force judgment  oat  of  the  particular  coun- 
try where  the  decree  was  obtained,,  was  of 
such  practical  value  that  all  parties  should 
endeavour  to  arrange  the  machinoFy  by 
which  effect  would  be  given  to  such  a  va- 
luable measure.  He  trusted  the  Govern- 
ment would  allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a 
second  time. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  said,  it  might  be  that 
such  a  measure  would  be  practicable  with 
reference  to  England  and  Ireland,  but  it 
could  hardly  he  ao  as  to  England  or  Ireland 
andSc^land,  for  the  law  of  England  and 
Ireland  was  substantially  the  same,  where- 
as the  law  of  England  was  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Scotland,  and  the  car- 
rying out  of  such  a  measure  would  really 
require  an  assimilation  of  the  laws  of  the 
two  coantries. 

Mk.  I.  BUTT  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Bunlop)  was  mistaken  in 
soppostng  that  a  judgment  obtained  in 
England  could  not  be  enforced  in  Ireland, 
or  vice  vert^^  without  recommencing  the 
original  action.  That  was  not  so,  for  as 
his  boo.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  White- 
side) had  shown,  there  might  be  an  action 
on  the  judgment,  which  would  be  primd 
facie  conclusive,  and  in  which  the  merits 
of  the  original  suit  could  not  be  again  in- 
quired into;  assuming  that  the  judgment 
had  been  properly  (that  is  regularly)  ob- 
tained. He  thought  it  might  be  possible 
to  obtain  the  object  of  the  Bill  by  estab- 
lisbiog  some  Imperial  Court  analogous  to 
the  ancient  Aula  Begis,  whose  judgment 
shoiild  be  of  force  anywhere  in  the  Empire, 
VOL,  CXXXVIL    [third  seribs.] 


but  in  no  other  way.  There  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  real  inconvenience  in  the  present 
state  of  this  law.  At  all  events,  if  there 
were,  a  measure  of  such  vital  importance 
ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Government, 
more  especially  as  upon  this  subject  an 
impression  existed  in  Ireland  that  there 
was  iki  contemplation  a  plan  for  destroying 
her  independent  courts,  and  consolidating 
them  with  the  English  courts,  and  that 
this  was  the  first  step  in  the  execution  of 
that  project.  To  show  the  practical  evil 
of  any  such  system,  let  him  remind  the 
House  that  by  the  law  of  England  and  of 
Ireland,  if  a  trial  would  be  inconvenient  in 
one  county,  by  reason  of  the  witnesses  be- 
ing at  a  distance,  the  venue  could  be  chang- 
ed into  another  county ;  but  under  the 
system  towards  the  establishment.of  which 
this  Bill  tended,  a  trial  in  an  Irish  cause 
might  take  place  in  England,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  suitors.  Any  measure  tend- 
ing towards  such  a  result  was  to  be  depre- 
cated, and  when  he  recollected  that  the 
late  Lord  Plunket,  who  had  once  enter- 
tatned  an  idea  of  such  a  measure  as  the 
present,  abandoned  it  from  a  conviction  of 
its  perilous  and  impracticable  character, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Grau- 
furd)  would  excuse  him  if  he  recommended 
him  not  to  attempt  what  Lord  Plunket 
had  failed  to  achieve. 

Mr.  CRAUFURD,  in  reply,  said,  he 
was  prepared  to  stand  by  the  Bill  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  stood,  subject  to  such 
emendations  as  might  be  made  upon  it  by 
the  better  judgment  of  the  House.  He 
trusted  that  the  course  of  proposing  to 
shelve  the  Bill  by  referring  it  to  a  Select 
Committee  would  not  be  pursued,  and  that 
the  House  would  consent  to  the  second 
reading. 

Question  put,  **That  the  word  *  now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  18;  Noes 
89:  Majority  71. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

B'lW  put  offioT  six  months. 

THE  CAVALRY  IN  THE  EAST. 

Mr.  Bouterie  having  brought  up  the 
Report  on  the  Committee  of  Supply,  on 
the  question  that  it  be  received, 

Mr.  PALK  said,  he  rose  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  to  the  state  of 
the  cavalry  in  the  East,  and  also  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  reinforcements  about  to  be  sent 
there.  In  bis  opinion,  no  calamity  had 
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ever  befallen  the  Briiisli  army  more  6e- 
rions  than  that  which  wad  experienced  in 
the  loss  of  the  light  cayalty  at  Balaklafa. 
Ko  doubt,  an  opportunity  would  be  given 
to  the  public  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
the  caufie  of  that  calamity;  whether  it 
arose  from  misconception  of  an  order,  or 
from  inability,  or  from  the  order  which 
was  giren  being  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
was  impossible  to  understand  it,  Would,  no 
doubt,  be  brought  to  light;  but  in  the 
meantime  he  could  not  but  lament  that  a 
force  originally  too  small  to  be  of  any  gresit 
assistance  to  the  army  to  which  it  was 
attached  had  been,  ftom  TaHdus  caused, 
reduced  practically  to  almost  a  perfect  non- 
entity, fie  found  from  a  statement  which 
he  had  in  his  possession  that  one  cavalry 
regiment  on  the  heights  of  Sebastopol,  to 
complete  its  effective  forcd,  required  no 
less  than  283  pHvates  and  403  horses,  and 
he  wished  to  urge  upon  the  Government 
the  inefficient  nature  of  the  reinforcements 
to  be  sent  out.  Those  reinforcements 
consisted  of  young  men  who  had  not  com- 
pleted the  usual  drill  which  was  consider- 
ed necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  regimental  duties,  far  lefts  to  engage 
the  enemy  in  a  foreign  country.  The  horses 
required  by  the  regiment  to  which  he  had 
referred  were,  he  Understood,  to  be  sent 
ont  under  the  care  of  recruits ;  but  in  a 
long  voyage  like  that  which  they  would 
have  to  make,  the  care  of  old,  experienced 
sotdierft  Was  peculiarly  requisite.  This 
regitnent  wanted  twenty  sergeants  and 
forty  corporals,  and  conseOuently  from  this 
want  of  non-commissioneu  Officers  it  ap- 
peared that  it  would  become  necessary  to 
raise  m^n  to  that  position  who  had  not 
perfected  their  drill,  and  who  had  no  ex- 
perience in  those  various  duties  which  a 
non-commissioned  officer  was  called  upon 
to  perform,  and  he  could  state,  from  having 
served  in  the  cavalry  himself,  that  those 
duties  were  of  great  importance.  That 
course  must  either  be  adopted,  or  non- 
commissioned officers  must  be  taken  from 
other  regiments,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  weaken  tho  reserve,  and  to  destroy 
all  esprit  de  corps.  These  were  subjects 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
tetnment,  and  it  ought  at  the  same  time 
to  be  considered  how  long  it  took  to  make 
a  cavalry  soldier.  The  best  authorities 
were  agreed,  that  to  make  a  cavalry 
soldier  required  at  least  eighteen  months, 
although  in  a  few  cases — such  as  those  of 
nen  who  Were  accustomed  to  horses — he 
light  perhaps  bo  thoroughly  drilled  in  one 
Mr.  PdUc 


yeaf.  In  his  opinion,  the  whole  system  of 
recruiting  for  the  cavalry  was  most  in- 
jurious. It  was  well  known  that  thfere 
was  nothing  old  and  well-drilled  soldiers 
disliked  so  much  as  the  riding-school  and 
constant  drilling  and  riding  lessons ;  but 
at  present  the  old  soldiers  were  occupied 
in  breaking  hors^ft  for  those  regiments 
on  service,  and  well-broken  horses  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  raw  recruits.  He 
knew  nothing  mofe  irritating  to  an  old 
trooper  than  to  know  that  the  animal 
which  he  had  broken  in  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  recruit,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  management  of  a  hofse, 
and  who  perhaps  would  soon  ruin  it.  As 
to  the  state  of  the  cavalry  force  at  home, 
he  ventured  to  say,  from  the  pressure 
upon  it,  that  it  was  less  fitted  to  go  into 
action  now  than  it  was  twelve  months  ago. 
These  things  must  sootier  or  later  force 
themselves  on  the  ear  of  the  Government, 
and  there  was  it  power  to  which  they  must 
succumb  again,  as  they  had  succumbed 
hefore — the  national  roice.  When  the 
Government  at  home  neglected  the  com- 
mon means  of  ensuring  success,  then  he 
thought  it  was  fairly  reasonable  to  censure 
them  fbr  neglect,  and  bring  their  conduct 
undet  th^  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Report  agreed  to. 

EXCHEQUER  BILl^  (£ir,ia3,000)  BILL. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Bouse  had 
any  assurance  that  none  of  these  Ex- 
chequer bills  in  the  course  of  the  year 
would  be  converted  into  funded  debt.  He 
meiitioned  this,  because  in  1853  a  portion 
of  the  Exchequer  bill  debt  was  turned 
from  unfunded  into  funded  debt,  to  Ihe 
extent  of  about  1,500,0001.  He  asked, 
therefore,  for  an  assurance  that  that 
process  vvould  not  be  resorted  td  agaih 
without  coming  to  Parliaineni  for  the  re- 
quisite authority. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  that  the  Motion 
now  before  the  House  had  reference  to 
the  l^xcheqiier  bills  at  present  floating, 
and  the  customary  Bill  for  renewing  those 
bills  was  that  to  which  the  assent  of  the 
House  wiis  now  required.  As  the  law 
now  stood,  ft  was  impossible.  Without  aa 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  conyert  unfunded 
into  funded  debt,  and  he  had  therefore  no 
difficulty  in  giving  the  hoh.  Baronet  the 
assurance  he  required. 

Sir   ]iENRY  WlLLOUGltBY  said. 
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that  the  process  he  referred  to  mighihe 
carried  on  without  an  Act  of  t'arliament 
throagli  the  medium  of  the  sayings  hank 
stock. 

Bill  read  Z'^,  and  passed. 

The  House  adjoumea  at  Fiye  o'clock. 
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JU5iOR  OFFICERS  OF  tdE  ArMY  IN 
TfiE  bRlMEA. 
*tHE  Eabl  of  ORKNEY  rose  to  catl 
ihe  Attention  of  ^e  House  to  ttie  reported 
want  of  Aptitude  for  their  Situations  in 
the  Jnnior  Officers  of  der  Majesty's  Ser- 
Tice  now  on  Dotj  in  the  Crimea.  ¥h& 
noble  £arl  said  that  it  was  generallj 
supposed  that  this  country  was  at  war 
with  Russia;  but  eyery  military  person 
with  whom  he  tiad  the  honour  or  con- 
Tersing  thought  that  the  term  was  entirely 
misapplied,  and  that  it  should  rather  be 
stated  that  Russia  was  at  war  with  this 
country,  tie  eonceiyed  that  to  be  at  war 
with  a  country  meant  to  carry  on  against 
it  erery  species  of  destruction  short  of 
reyerting  to  the  practices  of  sayages.  The 
Goyemment  had  not  so  carried  on  the  war 
with  Russia; — had  ttiey  done  so,  it  woula 
not,  as  it  had  up  to'  this  moment,  haye 
been  attended  with  such  serious  disasters. 
He  had  heard  the  memorable  and  prophetic 
warning  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  had  said  that  this  country  should 
engage  in  no  such  thing  as  a  little  w;ar. 
He  (the  Earl  of  Orkney)  was  afraid  that 
this  bad  not  been  sumciently  borne  in 
mind,  and  that  a  Utile  and  diminutive  war 
was  beinff  carried  on,  wholly  inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  resources  of  so  mighty  a 
nation  As  Russia.  He  thought  it  most 
unwise  to  ilnderrate  an  enemy,  and  he 
believed  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  all 
military  men,  that  Russia  was  a  magnifi- 
cent military  nation,  and  thai  its  troops 
were  In  a  state  of  subordination  little  in- 
ferior to  those  of  this  country  or  of  France. 
He  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
HoiiBe  to  another  term  th^t  was  in  general 
nie,  and  to  be  met  with  in  eyery  publica- 
tion. All  talked  of  an  army ;  but  all  his 
military  friends — of  whom  he  had  a  great 
many — had  come  to  the  .conclusion  that 
this  ooiintry  had  no  army  in  the  Crimea ; 
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that  li  never  had  one;  and,  until  it  had, 
he  was  afraid  that  the  same  disasters  which 
had  hitherto  attended  our  troops  would 
still  continue.  An  army  was  composed  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  waggon  train, 
hospital  sta^,  and  various  other  branches ; 
and  he  believed  that  three,  i^  not  four,  of 
those  elements  were  altogether  wanting  in 
what  was  called  the  English  army.  The 
nation  had  also  been  led  to  suppose  that 
the  present  war  could  be  darried  on  at  an 
an  annual  expenditure  of  3,000,000^.  or 
4,000,000^. ;  but  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  asked  for  7,000,000?.  or 
8^000,0002.)  and  expended  most  of  it  pre- 
yiouslv  to  last  September  and  October,  the 
war,  m  his  (the  Earl  of  Orkney *s)  opinion, 
would  have  assumed  a  very  different. aspect 
to  what  it  presented  at  present.  He  was 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  an  event  that  ^ad 
taken  place  during  the  war — ^he  alluded  to 
the  battle  of  Alma.  Inhere  the  troops  had 
shown  their  gallantry,  but  nothing  had 
resulted  from  it,  for  the  Conimander  in 
Chief  was  so  crippled  by  the  want  of  an 
army  that  he  could  not  follow  up  that 
victory.  He  was  the  last  person  to  wish 
that  the  wan  should  be  unnecessarily  pi;o>^ 
longed,  for  all  his  sons  were  in  the  army^^ 
and  many  of  his  friends ;  seventeen  qTi 
eighteen  of  them  had  been  kilted  already,r 
and  many  more  wounded.  He  had  been 
last  night  in  the  society  of  an  officer  who 
was  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the 
siege  of  Badajoz.  That  great  commander 
did  not  wait  to  go  through  the  regular 
operations  of  a  siege,  but  stormed  the 
place  before  they  could  be  carried  out,  and 
his  reason  was,  that  by  making  a  sacrifice 
at  that  time,  he  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  make  a  further  sacrifice  afterwards. 
He  (the  Earl  of  Orkney)  believed  that,  in 
certain  cases,  sacrifices  made  at  first  proved 
humanity  in  the  end.  In  addition  to  this 
delay  before  Sebastopol,  certain  places  had 
been  spared — Odessa,  *  Anapa^  and  other 
towns  had  not  been  reduced,  but  were  as 
flourishing  as  ever  ;-^and  this  was  another 
reason  which  induced  him  to  say  that  the 
war  had  not  been  carried  on  efficiently. 
He  believed  that  he  was  correct  in  stating 
that,  in  December,  1853,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  war  could  be  no  longer 
delayed,  a  meeting  took  place,  which  was 
attended  by  all  the  officers  of  the  different 
departments;  and,  when  the  Commander 
in  Chief  was  called  upon  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  troops  he  could 
furnish,  he  stated  that  his  hands  were  so 
I  2 
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tied  by  want  of  material,  that  the  requisite 
amonni  of  troops  could  not  be  sent  out. 
And  that  this  was  so  was  proved  bj  the 
fact  that  the  requisite  number  of  troops 
had  not  been  sent  out.  He  thought  also 
that  the  Government  were  to  blame  for 
not  having  sufficiently  considered  that  the 
climate  to  which  the  troops  were  first  sent 
was  one  of  the  most  pestilential  in  the 
world,  and  every  precaution  ought  to  have 
been  taken  to  guard  the  men  against  its 
effects.  That  this  had  not  been  done  was 
seen  in  the  fearful  mortality  that  had 
taken  place  both  among  the  officers  and 
men.  He  now  came  to  another  subject, 
and  that  was  the  pay  of  the  officers,  which 
was  miserably  inadequate.  There  was  no 
mercantile  establishment  in  the  City  of 
London  requiring  confidential  service,  and 
the  real  work  done  by  regimental  officers 
in  which  those  officers  would  not  receive 
three  or  five  times  as  much  remuneration 
as  they  did  in  the  army.  They  received, 
in  fact,  no  pay,  the  British  nation  entirely 
forgot  the  services  these  officers  rendered 
to  their  country,  and  the  real  state  of  the 
case  was,  that  they  served  principally  for 
honour  and  the  society  of  the  gentlemen 
Ifith  whom  they  associated.  They  had 
heard  a  great  deal  of  the  vast  amount  of 
talent  required  in  Her  Majesty's  service ; 
but  he  could  show  their  Lordships  that 
this  was  not  to  be  attained  in  the  present 
state  of  the  service.  He  would  merely 
instance  the  Sappers  and  Miners.  All 
kndw  the  scientific  attainments  required 
in  that  corps;  but  what  took  place  at 
Chobham  ?  Why,  these  men  knew  so  little 
of  actual  service,  that  they  staved  off  their 
wells  with  green  wood.  Surely,  then,  it 
was  very  hard  to  complain  of  the  inapti- 
tude of  the  subalterns  of  the  British  army, 
when  the  best  men,  from  want  of  practical 
experience,  did  not  know  how  to  carry  out 
these  matters.  He  had  been  told  by  a 
friend  who  served  in  the  campaigns  in  the 
Peninsula,  that  it  was  the  practice  for 
every  soldier  who  was  detached  to  perform 
a  particular  kind  of  duty,  to  carry  away 
with  him  a  small  bit  of  wood  from  the 
camp,  in  order  that  ne^t  night,  when  he 
and  his  comrade  were  about  to  encamp, 
they  might  have  some  fuel  to  begin  a  fire 
with.  It  was  by  means  such  as  this  and 
the  like  expedients  that  troops  were  en- 
abled to  provide  for  their  own  comfort  and 
weU-being.  The  noble  Earl  then  referred 
to  certain  defects  in  the  arrangements  of 
ihe  camp,  and  in  the  state  of  the  tents  of 
The  Earl  of  Orkney 
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the  army  in  the  East,  which,  he  said,  had 
produced  great  unhealthiness  among  the 
men,  and  caused  a  fearful  mortality,  one- 
half  of  which  might,  in  his  opinion,  have 
been  avoided.  Alluding  to  the  want  of 
means  of  transport  in  the  Crimea,  he  stated 
that  our  officers  had  had  to  wear  the  same 
clothing  as  they  landed  in  until  they  were 
literally  covered  with  vermin.  These  were 
some  of  the  hardships  to  which  English 
gentlemen  were  subjected,  and  to  which 
they  submitted  without  a  grumble  or  a 
murmur;  and  yet  they  were  now  held 
forth  to  the  public  and  the  world  as  men 
who  were  wholly  unfit  for  the  duties  as* 
signed  to  them.  While  these  officers  cheer- 
fully submitted  to  every  sacrifice  and  de- 
nied themselves  many  a  comfort  for  the 
good  of  their  men,  it  was  certainly  very 
hard  that  such  imputations  should  be  cast 
upon  them.  He  knew  of  officers,  who, 
having  be!bn  enabled  to  procure  horses  for 
themselves,  allowed  them  to  be  employed, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters,  but  in 
slaving  to  draw  necessaries  for  the  use  of 
the  men  belonging  to  their  regiments.  He 
was  happy  to  say,  that  the  officers  of  the 
British  service  looked  first  to  the  welfare 
of  the  men  under  them,  and  to  their  own 
interests  afterwards.  The  discipline  of  our 
troops  was  as  complete  as  it  could  well  be ; 
but  if  the  men  were  to  be  told  that  their 
officers  were  unfit  to  command  them^  was 
that  course  calculated  to  maintain  or  to 
strengthen  that  discipline?  During  the 
political  excitement  which  prevailed  in 
1833,  attempts  were  made  to  seduce  cer- 
tain men  of  the  Artillery  corps  from  their 
duty  by  holding  out  to  them  offers  of 
money  and  drink.  One  of  the  men  having 
told  the  commanding  officer  of  what  was 
going  on,  that  officer,  being  a  judicious 
man,  instead  of  making  a  noise  about  the 
matter,  very  coolly  replied,  •*  Oh,  very 
well ;  take  the  money  and  whatever  you 
can  get,  and  make  yourselves  happy  and 
comfortable."  This  had  its  proper  effect 
upon  the  men,  and  these  noble  privates 
maintained  their  fidelity  unshaken  in  spite 
of  the  temptations  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  army  knew  that  the  most  irksome  and 
painful  duty  which  the  officers  had  to  dis- 
charge was  to  inflict  punishment  upon 
their  men,  and  the  men  themselves  freely 
acknowledged  that  they  were  never  pun- 
ished by  their  officers  excepting  when  they 
had  richly  deserved  it.  This,  then,  was 
the  excellent  feeling  which  now  existed 
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belveen  the  British  soldier  and  his  officer, 
sod  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  that  feeling 
woald  long  contiDue.  The  noble  Earl  was 
understood  to  conclude,  by  asking  whether 
Iler  Majesty's  GoYemment  had  any  objec- 
tion to  produce  a  return,  showing  the  rela- 
tive number  of  officers  and  men  that  had 
been  admitted  into  the  military  and  naval 
hospitals  at  Scutari  and  other  places. 

Lord  PANMURE  was  not  aware  that 
the  noble  Earl  had  at  all  improved  his 
address  by  asking  for  this  return.     That 
return  might  be  difficult  of  preparation, 
and  might  not,  therefore,  he  possibly  pro- 
duced for  some  time,  but  he  could  see  no 
objecuon  to  laying  such  a  return  on  the 
table.     As  regarded  the  object  with  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  addressed  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  it  appeared  that  from  some 
quarter  or  another  some  slur  bad  been 
thrown  upon  the  character  as  well  as  upon 
the  conduct  of  several  officers  of  the  British 
army  engaged  in  the  Crimea.    He  had  not 
gathered  from  the  noble  Earl's  speech  the 
sources  to  which  he  referred  for  those 
attacks  which  had  been  made  on  subaltern 
officers,  and  he  could  only  say  that   no 
report  whatever  had  come  home  from  Lord 
Raglan  reflecting  in  any  way  on  the  con- 
duct of  those  gentlemen ;  and  he  could  not 
conceive  what  circumstances  there  could  be 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  slightest  sus- 
picion in  any  man's  mind  that  those  officers 
had  failed  in  any  respect  to  discharge  their 
doty  to  their  Queen  and  to  their  country 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  British  officer 
bad  ever  been  known  to  discharge  that 
duty.     He  knew  of  no  body  of  men  who 
were  more  deserving  of,  and  more  entitled 
to,  the  thanks  of  tibeir  country  than  that 
body  of  officers  to  which  the  noble  Earl 
had  referred;  and  he  had  no  hesitation,  | 
although  he  considered  it  to  be  most  unne-  I 
cessary,  to  bear  his  testimony,  in  his  place  i 
in  their  Lordships'  House,  to  the  high 
eharaeter  those   officers  had  ever  borne,  i 
He  would  not  follow  the  noble  Earl  in  his  . 
speech  with  reference  to  the  origin,  con-  i 
duet,  and  issue  of  the  British  expedition. 
He  did  not  think  the  discussion  of  the 
details  of  that  subject  either  would  advance 
the  interests  of  the  public  service,  or  that 
it  would  be  convenient  for  the  operations 
of  the  anny  now  making  war  in  the  East. 
He  had  never  heard  it  doubted  by  anybody 
but  the  noble  Earl  that  the  junior  officers 
in  Her  Majesty's  service  were  qualified  for 
the  situaticiks  they  held.    He  believed  that 
the  war  would  be  prosecuted  with  as  much 


vigour  as  could  be  shown  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  war,  and  no  endeavours  would 
be  spared  to  carry  it  to  the  conclusion 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  al- 
ways had  in  view — namely,  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  satisfactory  and  honourable 
peace.  Upon  the  present  occasion  he 
could  only  say  agam,  that  the  charge 
which  had  been  brought  against  the  officers 
of  the  army  of  the  East,  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  not  shared  in  the  hardships  of 
the  soldiers  under  their  command,  -was 
totally  unfounded ;  and  if  ho  were  called 
upon  to  produce  evidence  in  support  of 
that  assertion,  he  was  sure  he  could  not 
do  better  than  refer  to  the  lists  of  officers 
who  fell  sick,  and  who  had  been  received 
into  hospital.  Ho  should  endeavour  to 
procure  for  the  noble  Earl  the  return  he 
had  asked  for,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
it  would  show  that  the  officers  had  taken 
their  full  share  of  the  dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  the  Crimean  campaign. 
House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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MiHuns.]  Nsw  MxMBBB  SwoBN  for  Stirling- 
shire, Peter  Blackburn,  esq. 
PuBuo  Bills. — 7P  Dean  Forest,  d(o. 
Reported — Purohasers'  Protection  against  Judg- 
ments ;  3°  Tea  Duties  Decline  Suspension ; 
Mutiny ;  Secretaries  and  Under  Secretaries  of 
State  (House  of  Commons). 

LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  RAIL- 
WAY BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  CHAPLIN,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  that  the  opposi- 
tion raised  to  the  measure  on  a  former 
occasion  was  based  on  the  fact  that  a 
pledge  formerly  given  by  the  shareholders, 
through  the  chairman  of  the  company,  had 
not  been  carried  out.  That  pledge  was, 
that  the  company  would  make  the  line  be- 
tween Yeovil  and  Exeter.  •  An  understand- 
ing was  come  to  when  the  Bill  was  formerly 
under  discussion,  that  he  should  take  the 
opinion  of  the  shareholders  on  the  subject, 
and  he  had  now  to  report  the  result  of  the 
meeting  which  had  been  held.  A  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  had  accord- 
ingly been  held,  at  which  the  directors  and 
shareholders  regretted,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  pledge  had  been  given;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  was  out  of  their  power  to 
fulfil  it.    He  would  not  attempt  to  justify 
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what  had  taken  place,  but  would  endeavour 
to  urge  some  circumdtancea  in  mitigation. 
When  that  pledge  was  given  the  company's 
stock  stood  at  902.,  but  in  Novcpber  of 
the  same  ^^ar  it  fell  to  74?.,  and  there  has 
since  been  great  fluctuations  both  in  the 
price  of  stodt  and  the  dividends  which  the 
company  was  able  to  declare.  The  direc- 
tors at  the  time  woqid  have  signed  a  sub- 
scription deed  to  raise  the  nqoney  required, 
BO  confident  did  they  feel  in  being  able  to 
redeem  the  pledge  they  gave;  and  they 
had  since  dope  all  they  could,  but  the 
shareholders  had  decided,  by  a  great  ma- 
jority, that  it  was  out  of  their  power  to 
construct  the  line  in  question.  There  was 
only  one  shareholder  present  who  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  construction  pf  the  line  in 
question,  and  the  directors^  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  enaeavour  to  stimulate  the  proprietors 
to  do  more  at  present  than  was  proposed 
by  this  Bill.  The  number  of  shareholders 
was  about  4,000,  giving  60,000  votes,  and 
there  was  no  certainty  as  to  the  result  of 
any  measure  brought  before  the  meetings 
of  the  company ;  and  they  were  decidedly 
adverse  to  carrying  out  the  original  scheme, 
seeing  th^t  so  great  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  the  shares.  Not 
being  able  to  do  so  in  the  present  de- 
pressed state  of  railway  property,  he 
trusted  the  House  would  consent  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  regulate  the  share  capital, 
to  improve  their  internal  regulations,  and 
to  carry  out  improvements  at  Salisbury  and 
at  the  Nine  Elms  station  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  public.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  allow  the  Bill  to  go  into  Committee, 
particularly  as  the  parties  opposing  had 
not  expressed  any  wish  to  throw  It  out 
altogether. 

Mr.  HILDYARD  said,  that  he  had 
never  heard  a  speech  which  had  filled  him 
with  more  astonishment  than  that  which 
had  just  been  delivered.  What  had  the 
South-Western  Company  done  ?  A  large 
district  which  nad  oeen  struggling  for 
years  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  railway 
accommodation  could  have  suqceeded  two 
years  ago  by  means  of  the  Great  Western 
apd  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Companies,  but 
for  the  conduct  of  the  South-Western 
Company,  who  pledged  themselves  to  carry 
into  effect  a  better  project,  and  that  pledge 
was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  shareholders.  About 
tea  dfiys  i^fterwards  »  party  agitatJQU  was 
Mr.  Chaplin 


got  up    to  induce  the  company  pot  to 
redeem  that  pledge,  and  that  agitation  was 
successful.      The    hon.   Gentlemap    (Mr. 
Chaplin]  had  pleaded  the  poverty  of  the 
company.     Now,  poverty  was  a  bad  ex- 
cuse for  dishonesty ;  but  the  company  was 
not  entitled  to  plead  that  it  was  in  a  bad 
position,   for  at    their  l^st   meeting    the 
chairman   congratulated  the  shareholders 
upon  a  dividend  of  5  per  Qept,  thus  placing 
the  company,  as  he  (hen  stated,  amongst 
the  first  companies  in  the  kingdom.     That 
dividend  was  made  out,  in  e^  great  measure, 
by  thp  traffic  not  having  been  subtracted 
by  the  line  which   they   defeated.     The 
company  was   therefore  in   a  position  to 
redeem  the  pledge  which  had  been  given. 
Now,  what  course  did  the  hon.  Gentleman 
take   at   the  meeting  to   which   he   had 
alluded  ?  Did  he  say,  "  You  have  solemnly 
pledged  yourselves  to  construct  the  line, 
and  it  is  oqr  duty  fis  honest  mep  to  do  so." 
No  such  thing.     On  the  contrary,  when 
asked  for  his  i^dvice,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
declined  to  give  it,  and  the  result  was  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  share- 
holders to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  directors,  who  were  pow  sustainipg  the 
proprietary  in  their  breach  of  faith.     The 
pledge  which  had  been  given  was  on  the 
records  of  the  House,  and  the  course  which 
he  (Mr.  Hildyard)  reconamended  the  House 
to  tAke  was,  to  spnd  the  Bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee before  whom  the  pledge  was  given, 
and  he  trusted  that  Committee  would  in- 
sert a  clause  binding  the  company  to  com- 
plete the  fifty  miles  between  Yeovil  and 
Exeter,  within  five  years,  or,  failing  to  do 
so,  stop  their  dividends.     The  fifty  pQiles 
copld  be  completed  for  700,000?.,  and  sup- 
posing that  amount  to  remain  wholly  uq- 
productive,  the  only  effect  would  be   to 
reduce  the  dividend  from  5  per  cent  to 
it,  lis,  6i.,  or  only  8#.  6d.  per  share. 
He  was  sorry  to  st^y  that  the  introduction 
of  a  clause  into  an  Act  of  Parliameot» 
fining  the  South-Western  Company  while 
their  pledge  remained  unfulfilled,  was  the 
only  way,  he  ^pprehepded,  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  bind  them,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
by  that  means  this  line  of  railway,  which 
involved  important  national  interests,  would 
be  obtained,  while  the  Hpuse  of  Commoos 
would,  ivt  the  same  time,  show  that  they 
were  determined  these  great  companieB 
should  not  come  to  Parliament  with  pro- 
fessiops  gn  their  lip^  without  the  most  dis- 
tant thoughts  of  realising  them, 
,     Me,  liABOUCHERjf  s^d,  he  cousU 
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dm^  tl|a  lirgmoents  of  the  bon.  Member 
for  Saliabury  (Mr.  Cbaplin)  on  behalf  of 
the  South  We«tem  Compaoy  amouDted  to 
this — that  what  they  thought  an  adran- 
tageoQf  bargain  when  the  pledge  w^p  given 
tbey  dioiigbt  disadyantageous  now.  He 
would  not  enter  into  tbo  question  of  what 
tbe  loia  would  be.  They  ought  to  hare 
pentidared  tb«t  before  they  entered  into  an 
engfkgBvaent  with  Parliament  to  construct 
the  line.  The  House  accepted  thf^t  pMge; 
the  company  derived  all  the  benefit  they 
expected  from  it,  and  be  held'  i^  to  be  a 
mockery  and  an  insult  to  be  told  that,  be- 
cause their  dividend  would  be  lowered  a 
half  per  cent,  they  were  to  be  absolved  from 
the  promise  they  had  given  to  the  House. 
The  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  was  like 
the  speech  of  a  Governor  of  one  of  the  re- 
pudiating States  of  America,  who,  address- 
ing the  local  Legislature,  laid  down  in  the 
•troogesi  manner  the  importance  of  ad- 
hering to  tjie  principles  of  public  honour, 
bat  went  on  to  say  that  no  one  would  think 
of  applying  those  principles  if  tbo  result 
was  to  be  an  increase  of  taxes.  He  ap- 
proved the  course  suggested  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Whitehaven,  and 
he  hoped  »  clause  would  be  inserted  in 
Committee  compelling  this  company  to 
redeem  its  pledge. 

Mb.  BANKGS,  after  presenting  a  pati- 
iioQ  against  the  Bill,  said  that  both  the 
Hoase  and  the  public  had  been  insultingly 
treated  by  the  company.  The  line,  re- 
apecting  which  the  pledge  had  been  given, 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  the  Commander  io  Chief, 
«Qd  all  parties  interested  in  the  defence 
of  the  iuogdom,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  gro^  regret  thai  it  bad  nqt  been  oon- 
almoted* 

Ma.  HUTOHINaS  said,  be  had  not 
besitated  to  tell  the  shareholders  at  the 
laat  meeting  what  he  thought  of  their 
eoodnet.  The  directors  asked  the  share- 
holders what  course  they  should  take* 
The  eiilj  response  was  a  resolution  dis* 
reapeotfol  to  the  Honse,  and  to  prevent  its 
being  peaeed  they  agreed  to  have  the  ques- 
tioQ  referred  back  to  the  board;  but  no 
one  eoald  doobt  that  if  the  board  bad  re- 
eoameDded  the  shareholders  to  fulfil  the 
pledge  it  would  have  been  almost  unimi«- 
ittoeslT  rejected* 

M«,  DBEDES  said,  that  it  was  bis  in- 
tentbn  to  move,  that  in  referring  the  Bill 
to  the  Cemmittee  of  Selection,  that  the 
Comauttee  be  ixiatrueted  to  refer  it  to  the 


original  Committee  to  whom  the  pledge 
was  given,  who  wpuld  be  ^ble  to  deal  with 
it  in  the  fairest  maoper. 
Bill  read  2^ 

THP  ORDNANCE  DEPAETMENT-, 
EXPLANATION. 

Mr,  NEWDBGATB  said,  he  wished  to 
correct  a  mis-statement  into  which  he  found 
he  had  been  misled  on  a  former  evening. 
He  had  said  that  the  wrenches  at  present  in 
use  in  the  army  for  drawing  balls  from  Minie 
rifles  were  ineffective,  ^nd  thatMr.Westley 
Richards  had  some  months  ago  made  a 
statement  to  that  effect  to  the  authorities 
at  the  Ordnance  Office,  and  had  at  the 
same  time  submitted  to  them  a  pattern  for 
an  effective  wrench,  but  that  advice  and 
that  pattern  had  been  rejected,  He  had 
since  found  that  that  statement  was  not 
altogether  correct,  for  Mr.  Westley  Ri- 
chards had  since  called  upon  him,  and 
had  told  him  that  he  (Mr.  Richards) 
had  warned  the  Ordpanee  authorities  upon 
the  matter,  not  some  months  ago,  but 
in  the  moqth  of  January;  that  after 
that  warning  Sir  Thomas  Hastings  bad 
communicated  with  the  inspector  of  small 
arms  at  Birmingham,  who  had  replied  that 
the  wrenches  at  present  in  use  were  per- 
fectly effectual,  and  Mr.  Westley  Richards, 
not  satisfied  with  that  reply,  had  since 
laid  before  the  Ordnance  officers  a  pattern 
of  what  he  believed  was  an  effective  wrench. 
Those  were  the  eorrect  facts  of  the  case, 
and  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  wished  to  state 
that  he  had  before  been  misled  as  to  the 
time  when  Mr.  Westley  Richards  had  first 
warned  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  that 
the  wrenches  in  use  by  the  army  were  in- 
effective, and  as  to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Westley 
Richards  not  having,  until  subsequently, 
tendered  the  pattern  of  an  effective  wrench. 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had  been  mistaken 
as  to  the  time  of  these  occurrences;  he 
thanked  the  House  for  having  permitted 
him  to  correct  this  statement,  for  he 
should  regret  to  do  an  injustice  by  leav- 
ing this  mis-statement  of  dates  nnoor- 
repted, 

Ma,  MONSBLL  said,  that  after  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  it  was 
not,  he  believed,  necessary  for  him  to  enter 
into  any  explanation  upon  that  subject. 
He  would  only  recall  the  former  allegation 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  Ordnance 
department  had  been  made  acquainted  ten 
months  ago  with  the  fact  that  the  wrenches 
used  in  the  army  were  ineffective. 
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Mb.  NEWDEGATE  denied  that  be 
had  ever  assifj^ed  the  period  of  these  oc- 
currences as  ten  months  ago. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

Mr.  he YWOOD  said,  ho  would  now  beg 
to  move,  in  accordance  with  the  notice  be 
had  given  for  a  Select  Committee,  to  in- 
quire into  the  best  means  of  affording  to 
the  nation  a  full  and  equal  participation  in 
all  the  advantages,  which  are  not  necessa- 
]*ily  of  an  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  cha- 
racter, in  the  public  schools  and  Univer- 
Rities  of  England  and  Ireland.  Five 
years  ago  Royal  Commissions  were  issued 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Uni- 
versities ;  but  it  was  made  a  special  con- 
dition that  they  were  not  to  fro  into  the 
c]uestion  of  the  admission  of  dissenters  to 
those  seats  of  learning.  That  question 
was,  therefore,  little  attended  to  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  when  the  Bill  for  the 
Reform  of  the  University  of  Oxford  was 
brought  in  last  year,  it  contained  no  pro- 
vision for  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to 
the  benefits  of  the  University,  and  when 
the  House  passed  a  clause  allowing  their 
admission  to  the  University,  no  provision 
was  made  for  their  due  and  proper  admis- 
sion into  colleges,  but  they  were  only  al- 
lowed to  establish  halls  for  themselves. 
Now,  Dissenters  did  not  intend  to  establish 
separate  halls,  and  they  would  not  be  sa- 
tisfied until  they  were  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  University  on  the  same 
footing  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  wording  his  notice  of  Motion 
he  had  used  the  precise  words  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  when  he  discussed  this  ques- 
tion in  1834.  There  was  then  a  debate 
on  the  subject  of  opening  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  Dissenters, 
so  far  as  allowing  them  to  take  lay  de- 
grees; and  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that  it 
was  more  rational  to  grant  to  the  dissenters 
a  full  and  equal  participation  in  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Universities,  which  were 
not  Aecessarily  of  an  ecclesiastical  or  spi- 
ritual character.  In  181 8,  Lord  Broagham, 
then  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  education  of  the  lower  orders; 
and  as  the  great  public  schools  of  Eton  or 
Winchester  had  been  originally  intended 
as  charities  for  the  poor,  he  extended  his 
inquiry  into  those  schools,  and  had  their 
statutes  published.  The  publication  of 
the  evidence  then  given  had  been  of  great 
advantage  to  the  boys,  who  had  been  made 


more  comfortable,  and  considerable  im» 
provements  had  been  effected  in  the  scbools. 
But  the  inquiry  did  not  go  further  than  the 
material  wants  of  the  school ;  his  (Mr.  Hey- 
wood's)  inquiry  was,  however,  intended  to  go 
to  the  question  of  considering  the  religious 
scruples  of  a  great  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
witb  reference  to  education.  Public  opi- 
nion was  now  much  more  favourable  to  the 
advantages  of  the  two  ancient  seats  of 
learning  being  extended  to  a  larger  class 
of  the  community  than  it  was  in  former 
times,  and  it,  therefore,  behoved  the  House 
to  turn  its  attention  to  the  subject.  No 
doubt  a  great  deal  had  been  done  by  open- 
ing the  outer  gates  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  to  Dissenters  :  but  as  matters  now 
stood,  if  a  young  man  went  into  a  college 
he  must  go  to  chapel,  and  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  the  whole  service  of  the 
Church  must  be  performed  in  all  colleges 
in  the  universities,  and  in  the  schools  of 
Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester.  It 
was  to*  that  point  he  wished  more  particu- 
larly to  direct  attention.  The  Report  o^ 
the  Royal  Commissioners  for  Oxford  stated 
that  it  was  desirable  that  the  services  in 
the  colleges  should  be  shorter.  Now  he 
(Mr.  Hey  wood)  thought  that  there  could 
not  be  a  better  form  of  prayer  for  the  use 
of  the  chapels  than  one  similar  to  that 
which  was  used  in  that  House.  It  occu- 
pied a  short  time,  and  no  one  was  tired 
of  it,  and  he  thought  that  the  students 
at  the  Universities  should  also  have  a 
short  form  of  prayers.  But  to  adopt 
such  a  service  involved  an  alteration  in  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  Again,  when  a  per- 
son in  the  University  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship, he  was  obliged  to  sign  a  test  under 
the  Act  of.  Uniformity,  which  was  in- 
tended originally  to  keep  the  Puritans  out 
of  the  fellowships,  and  which  ought  now  to 
be  abolished.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Oxford  University  Reform 
Bill,  and  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners 
under  it,  although  it  might  be  supposed 
that  they  had  powers  to  go  into  that  ques- 
tion, yet  as  the  subject  was  not  discussed 
when  the  Bill  was  before  the  House,  it 
was  not  likely  that  they  would  go  into  it. 
There  were  many  oaths  taken  on  entering 
colleges  which  were  far  from  being  strictly 
true,  and  which  they  could  hardly  expect 
colleges  to  undertake  to  reform.  For  in- 
stance, at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the 
college  of  which  he  was  a  member,  every 
fellow  had  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would 
make  theology  the  end  of  his  Btudies,  and 
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&t  the  end  of  seren  years,  either  take  holy 
orders  or  leave  the  college,  yet   several 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  in  that  House  had 
taken  this  oath,  and  studied  the  law  and 
other  professions.      One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  them,  the  right  hon  Gentle- 
man the  Memher  for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Ma- 
canlay)  had  for  many  years  held  a  fellow- 
ship in   that  college.     This  was  one  of 
those  religions  matters   which  ought   to 
come  under  the  cognisance  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  House.     The  nature  of  the  in- 
struction    afforded     at    the    Universities 
would  also  require  much    consideration. 
He  was  much  struck  with  the  evidence 
given  hy  the  hon.  Member  for  Kiddermin- 
ster (Mr.  Lowe)  as  to  the  practical  result 
of    an    Oxford    education    in    Australia. 
That  hon.  Gentleman  expressed  his  re- 
gret at  sedng  in  Au^alia  young  men 
who  were  totally  unable  to  encounter  the 
difficulties  which  presented  themselves  in 
that  colony,  and  who  had  been  educated 
at  Oxford.      Then,  again,  many  serious 
mishaps    which   had    occurred    at    Bala- 
klava,   London,   and  other    places,    con- 
nected with  the  war,    would  have  been 
avoided  if  the  education  of  young  men  in 
this  conn  try  had  been  of  a  more  practical 
and  scicDtific  nature.     The  result  of  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  commissions 
in  the  Indian  army  was  exceedingly  re- 
markable,   and    horo    upon    this     point. 
Yrwn  1851   to  1854  hoth  inclusive,  437 
genUemen   were    examined    for    commisr 
sions,    and    of   these    only   sixty-six,  or 
about    one-sixth,    were    admitted.       He 
did  not  see  how  the  young  men  of  the 
hi/rher  orders  could  be  properly  educated, 
unless  the  system   of  our  public  schools 
and  Universities  emhraced  a  greater  know- 
ledge of  science,  as  contra-distinguished  to 
the  present    system  of   imparting  mere 
classical  knowledge.     The  Royal  Commis- 
sioners of  Oxford  had  recommended  that 
a   portion    of    the    endowments    of   that 
University  should  he   set  apart  for  the 
promotion    of    scientific    education.      He 
did  not  think   that  we  could    take  our 
proper   position    as  a   nation,   until    our 
education   was  of  a  more  scientific  cha- 
raeter«     He  had  heard  that  very  few  of 
Lord  Raglao*s  staff  were  competent  to 
write  a  French  letter ;   and  they  were  all, 
probably,  educated  at  public  schools  where 
foreign  languages   were  not  properly  or 
systematically  taught.     He  thought  that 
modem  languages  in  the  present  day  were 
of  nraeh  more  importance  than  the  classics; 
whereas  lai^ge  prixes  were  given  to  students 


for  excellence  in  writing  Greek  and  Latin 
verses.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more 
useless  manner  of  employing  a  young 
man's  time  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
than  in  composing  Greek  or  Latin  verses, 
although  the  case  was  different  when 
those  languages  were  the  common  means 
of  intercommunici^tion  between  learned 
men  of  different  nations.  He  believed  that 
unless  the  House  stirred  itself,  and  took 
this  matter  into  their  consideration,  nothing 
would  he  done  in  the  way  of  improving  this 
department  of  education ;  and  he  thought  it 
was  a  question  which  might  he  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  to  consider  what  changes 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion at  our  public  schools.  He  believed  it 
would  be  found  of  great  use  to  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  higher  classes,  if  our  poblic 
schools  were  put  on  a  better  footing;  and, 
helieving  that  his  Motion  would  promote 
that  object,  he  left  it  with  confidence  in 
the  hands  of  the  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  best  means  of  affording  to  the 
Nation  a  full  and  equal  participation  in  all  the 
advantages,  which  are  not  neoesaarily  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical or  spiritual  character,  in  the  Public 
Schools  and  Universities  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  of  improving  the  educational  system  in  those 
great  seats  of  learning,  with  a  view  to  enlarge 
their  course  of  Instruction  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  the  public  service." 

Mb.  EWART,  in  seconding  the  Motion, 
said  he  had  in  view  chiefly  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  schools  in  this  country, 
which  schools  were  in  great  need  of  an 
altered  system.  Dissenters  ought  to  be 
no  longer  excluded.  The  time  for  abolish- 
ing all  such  exclusiveness  had  arrived,  and 
surely  if  we  had  so  far  departed  from  the 
intentions  of  the  founders  as  not  to  pray 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  dead 
according  to  the  Catholic  religion,  there 
could  be  no  argument  founded  on  consis- 
tency or  principle  for  not  admitting  persons 
of  all  religious  denominations.  In  sup- 
porting the  Motion,  he  did  so  with  a  feeling 
of  respect  and  goodwill  towards  oar  public 
schools,  having  passed  many  years  in  one 
of  them  himself.  He  believed  that  there 
was  nothing  in  which  greater  alteration 
was  required  than  in  the  system  of  our 
public  schools ;  and  to  them  in  particular 
he  would  devote  a  few  words,  and  espe- 
cially to  Eton,  his  hon.  Friend  having 
dealt  principally  with  the  Universities. 
There  were  two  principles  which  he  wished 
to  see  adopted — ^first,  that  our  public  schools 
should  be  open  to  persons  of  all  religious 
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denominations;  f^nd  piecondlyt  that  the 
gjstein  of  educfktion  pursued  in  them  should 
he  inaproved.  The  adoption  of  the  first 
principle  would  not  be  more  inconsistent 
with  th9  Tvills  of  the  founders  than  the 
making  Protestants  the  recipient?  of  the 
benefits  of  those  foundations,  whereas  al- 
most all  the  schools  had  been  originally 
iut^ndod  for  the  educfitiou  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, With  regard  to  improving  the 
intellectual  education  of  public  schools,  all 
tb^  authorities  declared  tbf^t  some  im- 
provement wa^  the  one  thing  needful. 
Liebig,  Sir  Hobert  Kane,  Sir  James^Ste- 
pheu,  and  Dr,  tyon  Playfair,  all  oo^c^rred 
in  the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to 
^]|teud  the  system  of  our  schools  in  the 
direction  of  science  and  modem  history 
and  literature.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  modern  languages  ought  to  be  syste- 
matically taught  in  our  public  schools,  and 
till  all  these  things  were  effected  justice 
could  never  be  done  to  the  foundations,  or 
to  the  education  they  were  intended  to 
promote.  The  education  afforded  at  Eton 
had  not  varied  in  the  last  150  years,  and 
if  you  divided  that  period  into  thr^e  epochs, 
distinguished  severally  as  those  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  the  Poet  Gray,  and  Mr. 
Canning,  it  would  be  found  that  the  same 
purely  classical  education  prevailed  in  all 
of  those  epochs.  He  hoped  that  this 
Motion  would  be  aeeeded  to,  or  if  it  was 
not,  that  some  course  equivalent  to  what  it 
proposed  would  be  adopted,  and  that  the 
foundations  of  Eton  and  other  public  schools 
would  be  thrown  open  to  the  whole  com- 
inunity  in  the  religious  and  educational 
sense.  Ho  was  anxious  to  see  the  great 
schools  of  this  country,  such  as  Eton, 
really  national  ^stablishmentSt  or  as  the 
Pean  pf  Ely  had  expressed  it,  not  a  mag- 
nificent cenotaph  of  learning,  but  a  living 
monument  for  the  cultivation  of  all  the  arts 
that  adprn  humanity. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
no  one  could  deny  that  the  subject  to 
which  his  hon.  Friend  had  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  House  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  kind,  and  one  which 
ought  deeply  to  engage  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  that  Assembly.  No  one^ 
could  overstate  the  value  of  the  extension' 
of  education,  or  the  expediency  and  de- 
sirableness of  abolishing  as  far  as  possible 
all  distinctions  and  differences  of  religious 
principle  in  the  promotion  of  that  object.. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  did  not  hold 
out  any  prospect  of  any  such  result  boing 
Mr,  Ewart 
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Firstly,  with  regard  to  the  IJni- 
His  hon.  Friend  proposed  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  that  House 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Univer- 
sities, and  to  suggest  some  n^^thod  for 
equally  diffusing  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion amongst  persons  of  different  religious 
persuasions.  Now,  what  was  the  present 
stato  of  the  Universities?  There  had 
been  pommissions  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  the  Commissioners 
had  more  ample  powers  than  a  Committee 
of  that  ^ouse  would  possess.  Well,  with 
regard  to  both  thosQ  Universities,  Reports 
had  b^en  made  by  these  Commissions. 
With  respect  to  Oxford,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment bad  been  passed,  after  great  discus- 
sion in  both  Houses,  carrying  into  effect, 
to  a  certain  oxtent,  and  so  far  as  the  con- 
flicting opiniona  would  permit,  the  recom-  , 
mendations  of  the  Commissioners  as  to 
that  University.  Permanent  Commission- 
ers had  been  appointed  who  had  full  power 
to  do  many  of  the  things  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had  represented  as  still  desirable 
to  be  done  at  Oxford.  Then,  with  respect 
to  Cambridge,  a  Report  bad  also  been 
made,  and  a  Bill  was  in  preparation  which 
would  be  presented  to  the  House,  be 
trusted,  this  Session,  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  mukUis  mutandis  to  Cambridge, 
those  improvepaents  which  had  been  carried 
into  effect  at  Oxford.  It  seemed,  under 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  to  him 
(Lord  Palmerston)  that  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee of  that  House  now  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
would  be  but  a  waste  of  time.  The  Com- 
missioners, with  ampler  powers,  had  made 
those  Reports,  permanent  Commissioners 
were  appointed  for  Oxford,  and  will  be  for 
Cambridge,  with  powers,  if  the  Universi- 
ties should  not  make  the  alterations  by 
themselves,  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  He 
apprehended  that,  with  regard  to  the  points 
alluded  to,  as  to  the  ohapel  service  and  bo 
on,  the  authorities  of  the  University  them- 
selves had  power  to  carry  out  those  recom- 
mendations. It  therefore  seemed  to  him» 
that  the  natural  course  for  his  hon.  Friend, 
and  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  thinking 
that  neither  the  Commisaioners  nor  the 
Legislature  had  gone  far  enough,  or  that 
their  recommendations  had  not  be^n  suffi- 
ciently carried  into  execution,  would  bo  to 
see  first,  whether  everything  had  been 
done  which  the  Act  passed  last  year  for 
Oxford,  and  the  Act  now  proposod  for 
Cambridge,  could  fusoon^iUabfi  and  than*  if 
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hiQ  boQ.  Friend  should  think  ^hat  any  far- 
mer chaoges  were  necessary,  the  course 
would  be  for  )i\m  to  embody  in  a  Bill  the 
chauges  which  be  considered  adyisf^ble  for 
Guriug  th^  defects  he  wishes  tq  remove. 
The   funotiODS    of   <i    Select    Committee 
would  be  to  ascertain  enls  and  propose 
remedies.    I^ow,  the  boo.  Gentleman  did 
not  want  n  Committee  for  the  former  pur- 
pose, since  he  himBelf  had  pqt  hi9  finder 
on  the  eyils  which  he  thought  to  exist; 
and  be  could  propose  the  remedies,  if  he 
thought  proper,  in  a  Bill  for  that  object. 
It  was  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  degree 
in  which  the  national  interest  was  invplved 
in  sweeping  awajf  wherever  that  could  be 
done  with  proprietjt  all  restrictions  on  the 
diSttbion  of  knowledge  founded  upon  differ- 
ences of  religioua   opinion.     Bow  far  it 
might  be  thought  right  to  sweep  away 
ronditioQS  which  had   been  imposed  by 
founders  opop  ibe  bequests  they  made — 
how  far  that  pould  be  done  conaisteptly 
withjastice  ftfid  good  faith — was  a  matter 
for  Fiirliament  to  decide,  ^nd  upon  which 
he  (Lord  Palmerstop)  would  pronounce  no 
opinion,  for  it  would  depend  on  the  parti- 
eular  cireumstanoes  of  the  case.     But  the 
hop.  Gentleman  must  be  ^wf^re  that  by 
the  Act  of  last  yet^r,  ^  hall  might  be  esta- 
blished at  Oxford,  in  which  the  subscrip- 
tions that  were  imposed  in  the  colleges  on 
persona  dissenting  from  the  Established 
Church  would  not  apply ;  f^nd  if  it  were 
replied  that  no  Pissenters  had  hitherto 
availed  themselves  of  the  power  so  be- 
stowed on  them,  it  was  more,  he  consider- 
ed, their  own  fault  than  the  fault  of  the 
existing  institutions — for  the  Dissenting  in- 
terest was  known  to  comprise  a  very  w^althj 
as  well  as  a  rery  numerous  class,  and  it 
would  not  be  long,  probably,  before  they 
found  the  means  of  {^vailing  themselves  of 
the  privileges  which  the  Act  of  last  Ses- 
sion conferred  upon  them.     With  regt^rd 
to  schools,  there  was  no  denying  that  the 
ajstem  which,  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
had  prevailed  in  SQme  of  our  schools  was 
capaole  of  very  great  improvement,    It 
was  perfectly  true  that  until  within  ^  very 
reeeat  neriod  boys  passed  eij^bt  years  of 
their  life — a  period  auring  which,  perhaps, 
the  human  mind  is  most  susceptible  of 
improvement-'-in  learning  two  dead  lan- 
guages—languages which  he  (Lord  Pal- 
merston)  would  not  attempt  to  disparage, 
as  tb(  instruments  of  studying  the  noblest 
eompositions,  perhaps,  that  ever  emanated 
from  the  homan  inind.    And,  heaven  forbid 
tbtt  ibe  k^wledgo  of  tboM  two  hagu^gas 


should  ever  be  left  out  pf  the  educatipn  of 
men  intended  for  a  liberal  position  in  life. 
That  wonld  bp  a  great  misfortune ;  it  would 
narrow  the  minds  pf  tl^ose  men ;  it  would 
deprive  them  of  ^hose  high  thoujghts  and 
noble  sentiments  which  were  denyed  from 
i^n  acquaintance  wjth  tbp  history  and  the 
literature  of  Qreeqe  and  Rome;   apd  no- 
thing of  practical   knowledge  would,   in 
his  opinion,  be  an  equivalent  for  the  lo^s 
they  would  sustain-    But  the  boys  who 
were  90  occupied  in  the  exclusive  study 
of  those  languages,  were  of  two  classes ; 
those  who  had  not  a  natural  turn   for 
it  came  away  from  school  knowing  very 
little,   and  their  employment  of   si^  or 
eight  yet^rs  was  very  often  thrown  away 
entirely.     Some  boys,   |irho  do  not  like 
the  study  of  the  cla^pics,  have,  perhaps, 
a  turn  for  pther  things,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  the   opportunity 
of  employing  their  time  jn  those  useful 
studies  whiph   are,  perhapPt   more   con- 
genial to  the  tempers   ot    their  minds. 
Let  those  who  have  a  turn  for  Latin  and 
Greek  by  all  me&ns  avail  thpmselves  pf 
the  opportunity  of  making  themselves  the 
ornaments  pf  society,  by  possessing  those 
rich  treasures  to  which  tne  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  is  the  Key. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  iQ  im- 
possible to  crowd  the  mind  with  Q\ery 
kmd  of  knowledge ;  and  that  if  you  attemptt 
during  the  six  or  eight  years  a  bojr  is  at 
school,  to  teach  him  not  only  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  German,  French,  Italian,  ma- 
tbematica,  natural  philosophy,  meehanica» 
chemistry,  and  such  studies  as  fit  men  for 
different  courses  in  life,  you  will  pnly  over- 
task the  boy,  and,  in  attempting  to  do  too 
much,  you  will  do  next  to  nothing.   It  was 
a  mistake  also  to  suppose  that  the  public 
schools  had  been  quite  indolent  in  that 
respect,   His  hpn.  Friend  (Mr.  Ewart)  who 
seconded  this  Motion,   having  been  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  would,  perhaps,  not  admit 
the  school  at  which  he  (Lord  Palmerston) 
waa  edupated,  namely,  Harrow,  to  be  enti- 
tled to  the  sapae  of  a  publio  school ;  in- 
deed, he  remembered  at  one  period  there 
bad  been  a  rivalry  between  those   two 
schools,  which  was  once  likely  to  prevent 
a  criQket  match  between  them*     But  he 
cpuld  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  at 
Harrow  great   improvements  had    taken 
place,  that  great  attention  was  paid  there 
to  modern  languages ;  and  he  (Lord  Pal- 
merston) happened  to  go  there  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  saw  prises  awarded 
for  compa9itiwa{reoitQA  iu  German  m^ 
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ID  French.  Now,  undoubtedly,  modern  lan- 
guages were  what  might  be  most  usefully 
cultivated  at  school,  and  the  acquisition  of 
languages,  as  eveybody  knew,  could  be  the 
more  easily  made,  the  younger  the  person 
was  who  endeavoured    to  attain    them ; 
although   with  regard  to  more  abstruse 
sciences,  connected  with  mathematics  and 
mechanics,  it  was  different.     He  did  not 
know  how  it  might  be  at  Eton  and  West- 
minster, but  at   Harrow,    certainly    the 
objects   which  his    hon.   Friend  thought 
should  be  aimed  at  in  public  schools  bad 
been  in  a  great  degree  accomplished  ;  and 
he  apprehended  that  with  regard  to  Eton, 
Winchester,  and  otber  public  schools  of 
that  description,  it  rested  entirely  with  the 
masters  and  the  governors  to  determine 
that  such  improvements  should  be  made  ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  example  of  Harrow 
would  be  followed  there,  and  that  the  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  the  great  exer- 
tions of  the  present  master  of  Harrow,  in 
extending  the  range  of  information,  would 
be  attained  at  other  schools.      But  hp  did 
not  exactly  see  how  a  Committee  of  that 
House  could  have  competence  to  deal  with 
matters  of  this  sort,   or  what  authority 
they  would  have,  supposing  the  members 
should  settle  in  their  own  minds  what  im- 
provements ought  to  be  made,  to  enforce 
those  improvements.     It  was  quite  true, 
as  his  hon.  Friend  said,  that  for  all  the 
general  purposes  of  life,  in  the  careers  of 
men  after  they  left  school  and  college,  the 
mere  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  was 
infinitely  below  what  was  wanted  to  ad- 
vance them  to  positions  of  honour  and 
usefulness  to  the  community  and  to  render 
them  useful  members  of   society.     But 
that  instruction,  which  was  to  qualify  them 
for  their  different  professions,   might   b6 
given  at  a  later  period  than  that  when  boys 
usually  left  school ;  and  there  were  all  over 
the  country  a  great  number  of  schools, 
not  public  schools,  but  of  a  private  and 
special  character,  in  which  everything  of 
that  kind  might  be  taught.      He  believed 
that  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  cer- 
tainly at  Cambridge,  a  more  extended  and 
useful  range  of  instruction  had   of   late 
years  been  adopted.      He  (Lord  Palmer- 
ston)  happened  to  have  passed  three  years 
of  his  own  life  in  study  at  Edinburgh,  and 
afterwards  a  few  years  at  Cambridge  ;  and 
he  was  bound  in  frankness  to  say  that  any 
information  which  he  might  have  acquired 
at  Edinburgh  was  infinitely  more  useful 
and  general  than  at  Cambridge  ;  and  that 
the  two  years  which  he  spent  at  Cam* 
Viscount  Pdlmerston 


bridge  he  passed  very  much  in  forgetting 
what  he  had  learned  at  Edinburgh.  Since 
that  time,  he  believed,  the  system  at 
Cambridge  had  been  very  much  improved, 
and  that  the  range  of  information  had 
been  exceedingly  enlarged.  There  could 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  object 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  inculcated* 
was  one  of  very  great  importance,  and  that 
the  instruction  given  in  those  great  insti- 
tutions, which  professed  to  qualify  a  man 
for  puhlic  life,  should  not  be  confined  to 
attainments  in  one  or  two  branches  of 
study,  but  should  afford  the  means  of 
learning  that  which  might  be  most  useful 
to  them,  whatever  career  they  should 
adopt.  Agreeing  fully,  therefore,  with 
the  general  principle  of  his  hon.  Friend's 
speech,  he  did  not  think  the  Motion  was 
likely  to  tend  to  that  practical  result  at 
which  his  hon.  Friend  was  aiming.  If 
the  hon.  Gentleman  thought  there  was  a 
gool  deal  to  be  done  which  had  not  been 
done  with  regard  to  the  Universities,  he 
would  do  well  to  embody  in  a  Bill  those 
provisions  which  he  thought  requisite  to 
amend  the  present  system  ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  public  schools,  he  (Lord  Pal- 
merston)  did  really  think  that  a  Committee 
would  fall  very  far  short  of  the  objects  in- 
tended, as  it  could  not  be  invested  with 
the  powers  that  were  necessary  to  enforce 
the  improvement  of  these  institutions. 

Mr.  PACKE  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dumfries  (Mr.  Ewart)  was  himself 
an  illustration  of  the  good  effects  of  a 
public  school  education.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished ornaments  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  and  the  principal  Members  of 
nearly  every  Government,  had,  with  few 
exceptions,  been  educated  at  public  schools, 
and  that  fact  alone  was,  in  his  opinion,  tho 
best  answer  which  could  be  given  to  the 
Motion  before  the  House.  With  regard 
to  modern  languages,  it  was  true  that 
some  years  ago  little  or  no  attention  was 
paid  to  them,  but  at  the  present  day  the 
study  of  them  was  encouraged,  and  at 
Eton  a  prize  established  by  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  was  given  annually 
for  proficiency  in  French  and  German. 

Mb.  MIALL  said,  that  he  did  not  know 
what  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  meant  by  the  term  of  **  8ufii« 
cient  liberality,"  but  it  was  probable  that 
what  might  be  sufficient  for  him  and  for 
the  Government  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
that  House  and  the  country.  The  party 
with  whom  the  noble  Lord  was  connected 
had  neyer  been  very  liberal  towards  Dis- 
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Benten,  or  on  occlesiastical  'qnestions,  ex- 
cept in  Bpeeob.     After  the  determination 
of  the  noble  Lord  to  resist  this  Committee, 
he  (Mr.  Miall)  hardly  knew  upon  which 
side  of  the  House  he  ought  to  sit ;  indeed, 
a  Tery  moderate  advance  upon  the  conces- 
sions offered  bj  the  Ministerial  side  to  the 
firienda  of  religious  liberty  would  be  enough 
to  tempt  them  over  to  the  Opposition  side 
in  a  body.     If  the  Universities  and  public 
schools  were    national  institutions,   they 
ought  to  be  productive  of  benefit  to  the 
whole  nation,  without  any  distinction  or 
restrictions  as  to  the  different  religious  de- 
nominations.    Last  Session  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  said  that  if  the 
Univerdtiea  were  national  institutions,  they 
were  such  in  the  sense  in  which  parochial 
beneficee  might  be  regarded  as  national 
institutions.     He  (Mr.  Miall)  would  accept 
that  analogy ;  but  parochial  benefices  were 
held  to  exist  not  for  the  advantage  of  one 
sectp  bnt  of  all ;  and  to  make  the  analogy 
complete,  the  church   doors  on   Sunday 
should  be  closed  against  all  who  were  not 
in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  the  Universities  were  under  very 
considerable  restrictions  in  dispensing  the 
advantages  they  had  to  confer.   The  State 
had  a  ri^ht  to  define  what  duties  should  be 
performed  in  cases  where  certain  resources 
were  set  apart  by  the  founders  for  specific 
porposes.      He  did  not  wish  to  argue  the 
question  as  a  Dissenters'  question,  but  as 
a  pnblie  qneation;   and  as  those  schools 
and   Unprerntiea  were  known  to  labour 
under  great  restrictions,  it  was  but  fair 
and  reasonable  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
qniry,  in  order  that  their  advantages  might 
be  extended  to  all,  while  the  peculiar  eccle- 
siaatical  constitutions  of  the  corporations 
were  not  interfered  with.     He  would  vote 
for  the  Motion,  and  hoped  that  all  those 
who  had   voted  last  year  for  abolishing 
religions  distinctions  in  the  Universities 
would  follow  his  example  on  this  occasion. 
Mb.  HEYWOOD,  in  reply,  said,  that  he 
did  not  see  any  likelihood  of  the  objects 
that  he  sought  being  accomplished  by  any 
measure  that  bad  yet  been  passed,  or  that 
was  yet  announced  to  be  brought  forward. 
Certainly,  the  proposition  which  had  been 
made  by  tbe  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmer- 
stoo),  that  lie  (Mr.  Heywood)  should  bring 
in  a  BtU  to  amend  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
Mid  to  provide  some  service  in  the  college 
cnapela  instead  of  the  present  full  serf  ice 
of  tbe  Church  of  Bngland,  was  one  which 


he  should  be  happy  to  accede  to,  but  that 
he  felt  it  to  be  a  serious  responsibility  for 
an  individual  Member,  and  he  should  much 
prefer  to  have  had  the  assistance  of  some 
other  Members  who  might  have  conferred 
with  him  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  adopt* 
ed,  and  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  pre- 
ferable to  move  an  Address  to  the  Crown 
for  a  Commission.  But  as  the  suggestion 
had  been  made,  he  was  willing  to  accept 
it,  and  bring  in  a  Bill ;  he  would,  there- 
fore, not  put  the  House  to  the  trouble  of 
dividing. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

WAGES  (HOSIERY). 
Sir  HENRY  HALFORD  said,  he  rose 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
restrain  stoppages  of  wages  in  the  hosiery 
manufacture.     He  had  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  presented  six  petitions  against 
that  grievance  from  the  counties  of  Derby, 
Leicester,  and  Nottingham.     A  Bill  upon 
the  same  subject  was  introduced  last  Ses- 
sion ;  it  was  read  a  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee,  with  the 
consent  of  the  noble  Lord  now  the  Head 
of  the  Government,  who  did  not  commit 
himself  to  the  principle  of  .the  Bill,  bat 
who  thought,  as  great  numbers  of  people 
were  under  the  impression  that  they  suf- 
fered a  grievance  and  an  injustice,  they 
were  entitled  to  an  inquiry.     The  inquiry 
was  protracted  dvring  the  Session,  but  the 
hosiery   manufacture  was    not    even  ap- 
proached  by  that   Committee.     He  pre- 
sumed, if  he  obtained  leave  to  introduce 
the  Bill,  that  the  subject  would  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  and  all  ho  desired 
was  a  Committee  of  unprejudiced  men  who 
would  take  the  matter  at  once  under  their 
consideration.     The  inquiry  need  not  con- 
sume any  great  length  of  time,  for  ample 
materials  were  before  the  House  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  ten 
years  ago  to  inquire  into  the  subject.    The 
petitions  that  had   been  presented  were 
signed   by   between   37.000   and  38,000 
persons,  a  great  majority  of  whom  sup- 
ported the  Bill  which  he  now  desired  to 
introduce,  which  was  literally  the   same 
Bill  as  the  one   of   last   Session.     The 
people  complained  of  their  low  earnings 
and  extremely  depressed  condition,  occa- 
sioned by  the  extravagant  stoppages  made 
from  their  wages  by  their  employers,  and 
by  the  middlemen  between  their  employers 
and  themselves.     They  stated  that  these 
stoppages  were  arbitrary,  uncertain,  and 
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excessive — that  they  were  goremed  Iby  no 
rule,  that  th^j  differed  in  amoant  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  in  different  places ;  and 
that  they  were  entirely  irrespective  of  the 
material  delivered,  since  the  full  stoppage, 
for  rent  of  the  frame,  sometimes  had  to  be 
paid  when  materials  were  delivered,  per- 
haps, for  half  work,  or  for  a  small  propor- 
tion duly;  inat  the  powers  of  stopping 
wages  wer6  unlimited,  and  were  used  as 
means  of  competition  among  the  masters^ 
having  the  effect  of  depressing  wages 
throughout  the  trade,  the  least  scrupulous 
of  the  employers  underselling  others,  and 
compelling  a  general  reduction  of  wages. 
They  stated  that  the  amount  of  these 
reductions  was  from  40  to  100  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  the  frames  upon  which  they 
were  levied ;  and  that,  by  opening  a  source 
of  gain  riot  proportioned  to  the  worlt  re- 
quired^  but  to  tne  number  of  frames  em- 
ployed, it  became  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployers to  collect  the  greatest  possiole 
number  o^  workmen  without  reference  to 
what  they  wanted;  that  the  employers 
thus  took  advantage  of  the  distress  of 
parents  and  of  the  helplessness  of  young 
persons,  to  collect  numbers  together,  not 
in  w fell-regulated  factories  under  proper 
coritrol  and  superintendence^  but  in  the 
shops  of  the  middlemen,  with  no  discipline 
and  no  care  df  morals  or  health.  In  some 
parts  of  the  manufacture,  this  opportunity 
of  making  unfair  profits  prevented  the 
most  economical  mode  of  working  in  large 
establishments  under  due  superintendence 
from  being  adopted,  whilst  in  other  branches 
of  the  manufacture,  ^hich  were  suited  to 
the  domestic  condition,  it  substituted  the 
middlemen's  snops  for  the  wholesome  mode 
of  working  in  the  house.  They  stated  the 
good  effects  that  would  result  from  the 
Bill  of  last  year,  in  relieving  the  frame- 
work knitters  from  ttie  dependant  con- 
dition in  which  ihey  were,  and  in  placing 
the  instnihients  of  their  trade  within  their 
reach,  wherever  they  could  be  obtained  by 
hire  or  purchase,  at  the  fair  market  price. 
These  representations  were  not  made  only 
by  the  workmen,  but  last  Session  some 
petitions  were  presented,  setting  forth  the 
sanie  view,  from  some  of  the  principal 
masters.  The  case  had  been  pleaded  at 
the  provincial  Courts  on  differeut  occa- 
sions, and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, they  made  an  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  to  decide  whe- 
ther this  practice,  being  in  fact  a  pavment 
of  wages  otherwise  than  in  money,  aid  not 
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come  within  the  prohibitions  o(  ttie  Truck 
Act.  The  case  was  argued  before  Lord 
Denman,  whose  iudgment,  uhfortuhatelr, 
was  not  favourable  to  the  workmen.  It 
appeared  ttiat  ttie  facts  were  very  imper- 
fectly laid  before  his  Lordship,  so  that  he 
was  under  a  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  piraetice.  ^he  simple  doject  of  this 
Bill  was  to  bring  tbese  stoppages  of  wages 
witiiitt  the  provisions  ot  the  Truck  Act, 
and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
objections  which  could  be  made  to  it.  He 
was  aware  that  there  were  those  who  ad- 
vocated tion-interference  between  workinen 
and  masters,  but  he  noped  the  Mouse 
would  not  countenance  this  doctrine  of 
laissez /aire,  taissez  alter,  in  the. present 
instance.  He  maintained  that  this  was  a 
proper  case  for  legislation,  and  he  trusted 
the  Ilouse  would  allow  the  full  inauiry  he 
wished  for,  in  order  tbat,  after  the  long 
period  of  misery  to  which  those  workmen 
nad  been  subjected,  they  might,  at  least, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
grievances  were  attended  to,  and  would, 
if  practicable,  be  redressed.  He  begged, 
therefore,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  restrain  stoppages  from  wages  in 
the  hosiery  manufacture. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  having 
opposed  the  Bill  of  last  Session,  he  felt 
bound  to  offer  his  opposition  to  the  present 
Motion.  The  object  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
appeared  to  be  to  obtain  an  inquiry  into 
this  subject,  iu  order  to  ascertain  whethet' 
any  legislation  upon  it  was  nccedsaryi  and. 
if  necessary,  what  that  legislation  should 
be*  Now,  he  (Sir  George  Grey)  tbought 
the  House  were  not  in  possession  of  sum- 
cietlt  information  upon  t|ie  matter  to  en- 
able them  to  accede  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be 
better  to  institute  an  inquiry  first.  At 
the  same  time,  hb  doubted  whether  the 
principle  involved  in  the  question  was  one 
which  the  House  ought  to  affirin  or  Hot. 
He  gave  the  hon.  Baronet  credit  for  the 
most  benevolent  intentions  in  the  course 
which  he  had  pursued,  but  he  must  repeat 
what  he  had  stated  lifoou  a  tbrmer  occa- 
sion, that  he  believed  it  would  be  alto- 
gether impracticable  to  attain  the  object 
attempted  to  be  carried  oiit  by  this  Bill. 
The  remedy  proposed  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
for  the  grievance  of  which  be  complained 
was  a  remedy  for  a  grievance  which  was 
altbgetlier  illusory,  and  the  Housd  oiiglrt 
not  to  encourage  what  they  knew  to  bo 
a  delusion^     Ho  (Sir  George  Grey}  under- 
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stood  that  the  Bill  now  sought  to  be  intro- 
doeecl  was  similar  to  that  which  was  dealt 
with  by  the  House  last  year,  and  that  the 
hoo.  Baronet  now  proposed  to  regulate,  by 
Act  of  Parliametity  the  rents  to  be  paid  for 
certdn  frames.     He  (Sir  George  Grey) 
thought  it  impossible  to  establish  such  a 
regulation  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  if 
the  House  thought  that  a  further  inquiry 
was  necedsary  into  the  condition  of  the 
peof^le  interested  iti  this  question,  aud  ^ho 
complained  of  &  great  grievance  pressing 
upon   them,  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
institution  of  such  an  inquiry,  thoUgh  he 
could  not  himself  see  ahy  necessity  for  it. 
He  had,  however,  no  objection  to  an  in- 
quiry, because  the  Bouse  last  year,  he 
would  not  say,  affirmed  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  but  read  it  a  second  time,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  sendmg  it  to  a  Com- 
mittee to  take  evidence  and  itiquire  into 
the  facts  of  the  case.     The  Committee 
wbo  «at  upon  this  subject,  and  also  upon 
the  Truck  fill!  last  Session,  made,  at  the 
end  of  the  Session,  as  he  had  anticipated, 
ilo  Report,   but  recommebded   that  they 
should  be  reappointed  this  Session,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  proceed 
further  vrith  the  inquiry.     If  the  House 
thought  fit  to  reappoint  the  Committee  he 
would  not  object  to  their  reappointment, 
Z^ecause  he   certainly  thought  that  that 
course  ought  to  be  adopted  before  leave 
was  given  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Baronet. 

Ua.  PACK£   said,  he  was  somewhat 
surprised  and  elceedingly  sorry  to  hear 
that  the  right  hori.  Baronet  the  Home  Se- 
cretary, on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
waa  prepafed  to  resist  the  introduction  of 
this  ^ilJ.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  de- 
clared It  waa  a  measure  "  altogether  illu- 
sory," but  that  was  surely  begging  the 
whole  question,  for  the  Committee  which 
had  been  appointed  last  Session  to  consider 
that  question  had  not  been  able  to  arrive 
at  it,  and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  affirmed 
that  the  measure  was  illusory  befote  its 
character  had  been  really  inquired  into. 
If  the  hoii.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Crau- 
furd)  had  been  in  eamesi  as  to  the  desire 
lor  an  inquiry,  be  would  have  proposed  the 
reappointment    of   the  Cotnmittee  before 
the  reintroduction  of  the  Bill,  which,  how- 
ever«  it  should  be  observed,  affected  only 
the  hosiery  trade.     It  appeared  that  a  par- 
ticular elala  of  the  commuuity  were  sUner- 
ii)g  grievous  wrong — it  was  a  maxim  of  the 
constitution  that  wherever  there  tras  a  wrong 
there  was  a  remedy — ^and  it  waa  to  be  ex- 


pected that  the  fiouse  should  at  least  attempt 
to  provide  a  remedy.  It  was  all  very  well 
to  talk  of  theories  of  political  economy,  and 
to  use  phrases  of  •*  labour"  and  *'  capital,'* 
and  "  supply  and  demand,'*  and  so  forth.; 
but  the  plain  simple  fact  was,  that  capital- 
ists were  too  powerful  for  the  artisans,  and 
that  the  latter  must  accept  their  terms  or 
starve.  The  master  manufacturers  charged 
2«.  a  week  for  frames,  worth  hardly  5L — 
about  100  per  cent,  and  If  the  poor  arti- 
i^an  happened  to  obtain  possession  of  a 
frame  ho  was  denied  employment.  This 
i^as  a  grievous  injury  to  a  large  class  o^ 
workmen  in  the  midland  counties,  and  for 
that  wrong  there  ought  to  be  a  remedy. 
It  was  not  just  to  refuse  to  permit  a  Bill  to 
be  brought  in  for  that  object,  or  to  throw 
it  over  until  a  Committee  had  sat  oh  the 
subject,  which  would  be  postponing  it  sine 
die.  The  measure  ought,  at  least,  to  be 
allowed  to  be  brought  in,  and  he  should 
certainly  vote  for  it. 

Mil.  WILKINSON  said,  he  thought  it 
would  be  cruel  to  hold  oiit  to  parties  in 
distress  that  by  means,  such  ad  tbis  Bill 
contemplated,  tbeir  condition  could  be  bet- 
tered, or  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  remedy  such  griev- 
ances as  these  men  complained  of.  The  mea- 
sure would  be  a  delusion.  The  men  should 
be  told  at  once  that  theirs  was  a  bad 
trade,  and  that  they  had  better  leave  it. 

Sir  JOSHUA  WALMSLET  sdid,  he 
must  express  his  surprise  at  tnat  which 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Lam- 
beth. That  hon.  Gentleman  had  been 
pleased  to  call  this  Bill  a  cruel  measure, 
calculated  to  deceive  the  workmen,  and, 
subversive  of  all  the  true  principles  of 
trade.  It  had  been  acknowledged  by 
almost  every  speaker  that  stocking  weavers 
were  in  a  most  depressed  and  disastrous 
condition  ;  that  they  had  been  so  for  vears, 
and  were  almost  without  hope  ;  that  their 
wages  were  lower  than  those  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  and  that  they  were  sub- 
ject to  heavy  deductions.  These  men  had 
for  years  prayed  that  House  to  consider  it 
any  and  what  measures  could  be  adopted 
for  their  relief.  They  believed  that  by  a 
Bill  for  the  payment  of  wages  in  full, 
without  deductions,  they  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  bargaining  and  reducing 
those  charges  which  were  deemed  exorbi- 
tant. They  had  petitioned  that  House 
dgain  and  again  that  leave  might  be  grant- 
ed them  to  make  known  and  explain  their 
grievances,  and  to  show  that  the  remedies 
they  proposed  were  just  and  reasonable. 
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and  they  were  now  to  be  told  that  the  BUI 
they  prayed  for  was  a  cruel  measure.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  to  refuse  their  prayers 
was  indeed  the  cruelty  which  might  be 
fairly  complained  of.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment had  been  pleased  to  make  an 
assertion  which  he  took  leave  to  repudiate, 
namely,  that  the  Bill  was  an  attempt  to 
regulate  the  rates  of  frame  rents  and 
charges.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ought 
to  have  informed  himself  on  the  fact,  and 
not  haTe  made  such  a  representation  to 
the  House.  So  far  from  attempting  to 
regulate  the  rates  of  frames,  the  workmen 
desired  that  they  should  form  a  question  of 
bargain  between  employer  and  employed, 
and  not  by  custom,  as  at  present.  Neither 
did  the  workmen  attempt  any  dictatioii  as 
to  the  rates  of  wages,  or  desire  to  do  so. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  prepared  to 
take  even  less  wages  than  they  now  re- 
ceived, rather  than  submit  to  the  charges 
at  present  levied.  He  had  never  hesitated 
to  declaro  their  anxious  wish  to  sustain  the 
rights  of  property,  to  pay  for  the  frames 
they  used  ;  but  they  objected  to  have  their 
wages  reduced  by  deductions  to  which  they 
were  not  a  consenting  party,  and  which 
were  founded  on  what  they  believed  to  be 
an  unjust  principle.  It  was  urged  they 
would  be  in  no  better  position  were  this 
Bill  to  become  law ;  but  those  who  used 
this  argument  should  remember  that  the 
men  had  some  experience  in  the  matter, 
and  ought  to  have  credit  for  understanding 
their  own  interests.  It  would  be  a  cruel 
mockery  to  refuse  inquiry  to  the  prayers 
of  60,000  people  in  such  a  state  of  suf- 
fering as  had  been  described.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  hopes  had  bein 
held  out  for  inquiry.  In  a  full  House  of 
311  Members,  a  majority  of  sixty-one  af- 
firmed the  same  Bill  last  year  ;  and  it  was 
Bent  to  a  Committee  upstairs,  l)ut  who  had 
not  time  to  examine  into  its  merits.  Surely 
the  same  course  might  be  adopted  now. 
He  sincerely  trusted,  whatever  might  be 
the  result  of  the  Bill,  they  would  not  act 
80  discourteous  and  oifensive  a  part  as  to 
refuse  the  introduction  of  the  Bill.  All 
that  was  sought  was  a  full,  a  searching 
inquiry.  He  believed  such  was  as  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the 
manufacturers  as  to  the  workmen.  Many 
of  the  manufacturers  were  favourable  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill :  some  had  long 
worked  profitably  under  similar  regulations, 
and,  he  believed,  that  in  a  few  years  there 
would  not  be  a  manufacturer  who  would 
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not  rejoice  in  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  as, 
he  believed,  they  would  all  do  on  seeing 
their  workmen  happy  and  contented. 

Mr.  booker  said,  that  no  doubt  there 
were  cases  in  which  such  abuses  existed 
with  respect  to  the  relation  between  capi- 
tal and  labour  as  to  render  the  interference 
of  the  Legislature  necessary,  and  he  hoped* 
therefore,  that  the  House  would  not  act 
upon  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  prevent  the  introduction  of  this 
Bill,  the  only  object  of  which  was  to  place 
the  artisans  in  the  hosiery  trade  on  the 
same  footing  as  workmen  in  other  trades. 
It  had  in  former  years  been  considered  by 
Parliament  that  there  were  cases  in  which 
••capital"  proved  too  strong  for  "labour," 
and  this  was  one  of  them.  Abuses  had 
arisen  which  it  was  necessary  to  put  a 
stop  to,  and  he  trusted  the  House  would 
not  refuse  to  entertain  a  measure  brought 
in  for  that  object.  He  had  served  upon 
the  Committee  which  was  appointed  to 
consider  this  subject  last  year,  and  he 
regarded  the  suggestion  that  the  Bill 
should  be  referred  to  that  Committee  as  a 
mere  attempt  to  get  rid. of  the  measure 
altogether.  He  had  entered  the  Commit- 
tee-room with  very  strong  preconceived 
opinions  in  common  with  one-half  of  the 
Committee  ;  the  remainder  of  the  Com- 
mittee entertained  equally  strong  precon- 
ceived opinions  on  the  other  side ;  and  he 
believed  that  the  evidence  given  before 
them  only  tended  to  confirm  the  original 
opinions  of  both  parties.  The  Committee 
agreed  to  no  Report,  but  they  simply 
adopted  a  Resolution  recommending  the 
reappointment  of  a  Committee  to  consider 
the  subject  during  the  ensuing  Session. 
He  hoped  that,  if  a  Committee  were  reap- 
pointed to  consider  the  Truck  Acts,  it 
would  be  an  entirely  new  Committee,  com- 
posed of  persons  who  had  not  formed  any 
opinion  on  the  subject.  It  was  true  that  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  was  adduced  before 
the  Committee  of  last  year  to  show  the  ad- 
vantage which  had  been  derived  by  the  po- 
pulation of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
from  the  working  of  the  Truck  Acts ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  individuals  were 
brought  forward,  including  shopkeepers 
and  persons  engaged  in  manufactures,  who 
condemned  the  operation  of  those  Acts. 
That  Committee  failed,  however,  to  come 
to  any  determination,  and  he  therefore 
thought  it  desirable  that  a  new  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  ascertain  whether 
the  truck  system  was  or  was  not  beneficial 
to  the  worlung  classes. 
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Mb.  GARDNER  said,  he  oonBidered 
that  if  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
promoters  of  this  Bill  to  raise  wages  hj 
Act  of  Parliament,  an j  agitation  on  such  a 
lobjeet  could  onij  hare  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing that  House  into  contempt  and  odium 
with  the  people,  hy  leading  them  to  sup- 
pose that  the  House  had  the  power  but  not 
the  will  to  afford  them  relief.  His  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Booker)  had  said  that  the  in- 
vestigation before  ^e  Committee  had  not 
altered  his  riews  on  this  subject.  Ho  (Mr. 
Gsrdner)  had  been  a  Member  of  that  Com- 
mittee, and  he  must  say  their  inquiries  had 
produced  an  effect  upon  his  mind.  After 
hearing  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee, any  doubts  he  had  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  truck  system  were  completely 
removed,  and  if  the  truck  question  was 
brought  forward  again  ho  would  oppose 
any  imprudent  and  injudicious  legislation 
upon  such  a  system. 

Mb.  W.  J.  FOX  said,  he  thought  his 
bon.  Friend  who  last  spoke  bad  misrepre- 
sented the  object  of  this  Bill  when  he  had 
called  it  a  measure  for  raising  wages  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  for  it  was  not  a  Bill 
for  raising  wages,  but  for  enforcing  the 
honest  payment  of  wages.  The  principle 
of  the  Bill  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Fox)  to  be 
most  simple  and  unobjectionable,  and  what- 
ever inquiry  mig^t  he  needful  could  surely 
only  be  necessary  with  regard  to  matters 
of  detail,  and  not  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure.  What  an  employer 
undertook  to  pay  the  operative  he  should 
pay  according  to  contract.  When  the  work 
upon  which  the  operative  was  engaged 
WAS  brought  to  the  employer,  whether 
that  work  was  produced  by  a  machine 
belcHiging  to  the  labourer  himself,  or  by 
a  hired  machine,  or  by  a  borrowed  ma- 
chine, or  by  a  machine  obtained  in  any 
other  way,  the  business  of  the  employer 
waa  to  remunerate  the  employed  for  the 
work  which  he  had  completed.  As  to  the 
master's  stopping  the  wages  of  the  opera- 
tive, in  order  to  provide  for  the  punctual 
payment  of  the  person  whose  machine  the 
operative  might  nave  hired,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  a  master  had  no  more  right  to  in- 
terfere in  such  a  case  than  for  the  payment 
of  the  rent  of  the  labourer's  cottage,  or  of 
the  tradesman  from  whom  he  obtained  pro- 
viaioDS.  The  hire  of  the  machine  was  a 
debt,  to  be  treated  like  all  other  debts. 
The  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  ex- 
pose the  labourer  to  the  inconvenience  and 
iii|Of7  of  albwing  his  master  to  withdraw, 
ia  an  arbitrary  manner,  a  portion  of  his 
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wages  to  pay  for  tho  maihine  he  had  hired  • 
He  supported  the  Bill  on  the  simple  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  was  based — ^that  *'  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  Let 
the  master  pay  the  operative  his  hire,  and 
let  the  operative  expend  it  as  he  pleased. 

Mr.  biggs  said,  that  as  one  deeply 
interested  in  the  question,  he  would  not 
oppose  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  though 
he  did  not  believe  any  good  would  result 
from  such  legislation.  He  considered  that 
the  measure  of  the  hon.  Baronet  would,  by 
a  scries  of  vexatious  enactments,  so  com- 
plicate the  relations  of  labour  and  capital 
in  the  midland  counties,  and  diminish  the 
profits  of  manufacturers,  as  to  lead  to  the 
withdrawal  of  capital  from  the  trade,  and 
its  application  to  other  objects.  The  Bill 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  con- 
siderable distress  existed  among  the  ope* 
ratives  engaged  in  the  hosiery  trade  in  the 
midland  counties,  and  that  such  distrest^ 
was  caused  by  the  cupidity  of  the  manu^ 
facturers,  who  exacted  undue  rents  and 
made  unfair  charges  upon  their  work- 
-people. But  could  they  reduce  those 
rents  and  charges  without  reducing  also 
the  rate  of  wages?  If  they  could,  the 
House  might,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  in- 
terfering on  tne  score  of  common  hu- 
manity;  but  what  waa  the  fact?  The 
hosiery  business  was  c^irned  on  in  the 
midland  counties,  where  it  had  been  esta- 
blished a  century  and  a  half,  and  employ- 
ed about  50,000  bands.  The  custom  of 
charges  against  which  this  Bill  was  levelled 
had  existed  since  the  establishment  of  the 
manufacture,  and  had  no  influence  what- 
ever upon  the  prevailing  distress,  which 
had  arisen  from  a  combination  of  causes, 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  such  distrels 
being  the  introduction  of  improved  ma- 
chinery. The  tradeWts  in  a  transition 
state,  and  there  had  been  a  great  pressure 
on  the  whole  system.  There  were  now 
50,000  frames  in  the  midland  counties, 
10,000  of  them  being  new  and  improved 
frames,  by  which  a  woman  or  a  strong  boy 
or  girl  could  produce  six  stockings  in  the 
time  it  would  have  taken  a  man  to  make 
one  stocking  by  an  old  frame.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  English  manufacturers  to 
compete  with  the  Saxons  without  making 
continual  improvements  in  machinery,  and 
exercising  their  skill  in  the  most  judicious 
manner.  The  depression  of  this  class  of 
workmen  had  been  going  on  for  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and  tho  great  reason 
of  it  was  the  continual  growth  of  improved 
machinery.  Any  attempt  at  legislation  on 
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the  subject  would  only  hold  forth  delasiTe 
hopes  to  those  poor  men,  who  complained 
of  the  hardships  which  thej  endured  with- 
out having  any  adequate  knowledge  of 
their  causes.  The  Bill  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  was  levelled  at  two  things— «t  the 
taking  of  rents  for  the  frames,  and  at  cer- 
tain charges  to  which  the  workmen  were 
liable.  Now,  this  was  a  trade  carried  on 
in  numerous  villages  and  in  the  cottages  of 
the  workers.  The  frames  were  generally, 
though  not  always,  the  property  of  the 
manufacturers ;  and  if  they  abolished  this 
rent,  they  might,  on  the  same  principle, 
abolish  the  rent  taken  for  cottages,  or 
even  for  farms.  It  was  said  no  rent  was 
charged  for  the  ploughs,  the  shovels,  and 
other  instruments  used  in  the  labours  of  a 
farm.  No ;  but  rent  was  taken  for  the 
farms ;  and  he  contended  that  these  frames 
were  the  farms  of  the  stocking  manufac- 
turers. Capital  was  invested  in  this  kind 
Pof  property  with  the  intention  of  receiving 
interest  or  rent  from  it.  He  warned  them 
that  the  effect  of  passing  this  Bill  and 
taking  away  the  rent  or  consideration 
given  for  the  frames  would  be  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  the  workmen.  As  to  the 
other  charges  to  which  workmen  were 
liable,  he  was  willing  to  admit  that  cases 
might  have  occurred  where  cupidity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  dependence  on  the  other, 
led  to  exaction;  but  that  was  no  reason 
why  legislation  should  be  levelled  against 
a  whole  class.  He  believed  that,  morally 
and  intellectually,  and  for  the  social  good 
they  had  done,  the  manufacturers  in  the 
midland  counties  might  be  compared  with 
any  order  of  men  m  the  empire.  The 
charges  referred  to  were  incurred  on  ac- 
^unt  of  the  soap,  oil,  water,  light,  he, 
used  by  the  individ||l  workmen  in  weaving 
the  raw  material.^bne  man  took  charge 
of,  perhaps,  twelve  or  twenty  workmen, 
went  to  town,  got  the  raw  material  for 
them,  and  provided  the  articles  just  men- 
tioned, deducting  the  price  of  the  latter 
from  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  before 
he  went  to  the  warehouse  with  their  work. 
This  was  done  by  him  much  cheaper  than 
they  could  do  it  for  themselves,  and  it  was 
a  natural  result  of  the  trade  being  left 
to  itself,  and  being  carried  on  upon  the 
cheapest  and  most  economical  eystem. 
The  Bill,  if  it  passed,  would  not  get  rid 
of  this  process,  for  the  articles  must  be 
paid  for  either  by  the  individual  workman 
or  by  a  middleman,  who  would  provide 
-t  a  much  cheaper  rate.  The  hon% 
's  plan  had  been  tried  to  a  certain 


extent,  and  abandoned,  it  being  found  of  no 
benefit  either  to  the  masters  or  the  work- 
men. If  this  Bill  should  pass,  it  would  be 
a  dead  letter,  and  as  valueless  a  piece  of 
legislation  as  ever  had  passed  that  House. 
The  only  remedv  was  for  the  operatives  to 
transfer  themselves  io  other  employments 
that  were  more  profitable,  and  if  they  could 
not  do  so,  legislation  of  the  kind  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  would  not  assist  them. 

Mb.  barrow  said,  he  should  vote 
against  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  with  a 
feeling  of  deep  regret  that  the  trade  had 
fallen  into  such  a  state  that  no  legislation 
could  mend  it.  The  Bill  would  cause  an 
interference  between  masters  and  work- 
men, and  could  do  no  good.  He  could  not* 
believe  that  tradesmen  who  were  driren 
out  of  the  market  by  machinery  would  be 
benefited  by  it.  If  this  Bill  should  pass, 
it  would  lead  to  the  transfer  of  machines 
from  the  cottages  of  the  workmen  to  large 
factories,  and  he  was  ouite  sure  that  those 
who  were  friendly  to  tne  workmen  did  not 
wish  that  they  should  be  concentrated  in 
large  masses  and  exposed  to  the  evils  of 
strikes,  which  might  follow  from  sucfi  an 
arrangement. 

Mb.  NEWDEOATE  said,  it  was  not 
denied  that  abuses  existed  in  this  trade. 
The  existence  of  these  abuses  was  admit- 
ted fully  by  those  most  disposed  to  refuse 
all  legislative  attempt  to  remedy  them. 
The  legislation  proposed  by  the  Bill  which 
it  was  sought  to  introduce  was  directed 
against  the  truck  system,  in  an  aggravated 
form,  which  had  existed  in  the  hosiery  dis- 
tricts for  many  years,  and  been  productive 
of  ferj  painful  results  to  the  operatives. 
The  hon.  Baronet  who  brought  the  subject 
forward  had  studied  it  for  years,  and  all  he 
asked  was  that  he  should  be  permitted  to 
bring  in  the  Bill — a  permission  granted 
last  Session  in  a  full  House— for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  it  considered  in  committee 
upstairs.  It  would  be  most  inconsistent 
to  refuse  permission  to  introduce  this  Bill, 
for  the  Committee,  part  of  whose  duty  it 
was  to  consider  this  Bill  last  Session,  was 
so  occupied  by  other  business,  that  it  never 
reached  the  subject  of  this  Bill,  and  con- 
sequently had  never  performed  the  task 
assigned  to  it  by  the  House.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  not  revoke  a  decision  to 
which  it  had  come  last  year.  From  his 
(Mr.  Newdegate's)  knowledge  of  the  lo- 
cality in  which  this  truck  system  prevailed, 
he  was  prepajred  to  assert  that  the  griev- 
ances oomnlained  of  had  an  existence,  and 
could  be  dealt  with  without  ii^ury  to  the 
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fmir  trader,  and,  he  beliered,  with  great 
adrantage  to  the  operatiTes. 

S»  HENRY  HALFORD,  in  replj. 
•aid  he  eould  not  avoid  expressing  his  sur- 
prise at  the  coarse  that  had  beeu  takeo  bj 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  His  sur- 
prise was  the  greater,  because  that  course 
waa  different  from  the  one- which  had  been 
adopted  last  jear  bj  the  noble  Viscount 
now  ftt  the  head  of  the  Ooremment.  He 
conld  not  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to 
abandon  the  measure,  and  would  divide  the 
Hoose  upon  it. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  pot,  '*  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Biu  to  restrain 
Stoppages  from  Wagea  in  the  Hosierj  Ma- 
anfaetwe.*' 

The  Honae  dMisd :— Ajea  58 ;  Noes 
96 ;  Majoritj  38. 

SIR  C.  NAPISR-NAYAL  OPERATIONS  IN 
THE  BALTIC. 
tfa.  MALINS  said,  the  Motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  woa  one  of  verj  great 
importance,  and  consequentl  j  he  felt  con- 
■iderabia  hesitation  in  being  the  organ  of 
bringing  it  before  the  House.      But,  in- 
To/ving  as  it  did  considerations  of  impor- 
tance to  the  public  service,  the  honour  of 
jNiMio  servaDta,  and  the  discretion  of  the 
Oovenuneot,  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  li- 
bcrtj  to  decline  the  r^ue8t  that  had  been 
made  to  Urn  to  briug  the  matter  before 
the  Honse.    He  trusted,  therefore,  that  he 
should  receive  the  kind  indulgence  of  the 
Honae  while  lie  made  a  statement  of  facts 
aa  the  foandation  for  the  Motiim  he  should 
have  the  honour  to  make.      The  House 
waa  weO  ewere  of  the  circumstances  under 
which   Sir  Charles  Napier  wae  appointed 
to  eommand  tiae  fleet  in  the  Baltic  rather 
more  than  a  year  ago.      It  waa  in  the 
month  of  Febroair,  1854,  that  the  Go- 
vernment, having  determined  to  equip  and 
send  oat  to  the  Baltic  the  finest  fleet,  as 
naiveraalJj  admitted,  that  had  ever  left  the 
ihofM  of  Great  Britain,  proceeded  to  exe- 
CQte  that  tank  whieh  became  an  imperative 
datj  npon  them,  and  to  exercise  the  best 
of  their  powers  of  judgment  in  selecting 
lor  the  command  of  that  fleet  the  most 
distincmaked  officer  that  eoold  be  fonnd  in 
the  Sony  JAgi.       The  Admiralty  was  at 
that  time  presided  over  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  tin  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  J. 
Graham),  and  the  present  Prime  Minister 
vu  at  that  period  the  Secretary  of  Sute 
fuf  the  Home  Department.    Upon  the  right 
Ite.  M«Bher  far  Caxliale  more  particdariy 


devolved  the  duty  of  selecting  the  com- 
mander of  that  fleet.     The  nation,  know- 
ing that  this  grest  fleet  was  abont  to  quit 
these  shores,  looked  with  intense  anxiety 
to  the  person  who  should  be  selected  to 
command  it,  and  they  received,  certainly 
with  great  approbation,  the  announcement 
that  Sir  Qharies  Napier  had  been  selected 
to  take  that  command.     The  Government 
of  that  day  felt  proud  of  their  selection ; 
they  felt  that  they  had  completely  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  and,  as  they  thonffht,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  nation,  fixed  upon 
the  man  whose  appointment  would  be  hail- 
ed with  universal  ioy;  and  the  House  would 
also  remember,  that  the  appointment  waa 
celebrated  by  that  dinner  at  the  Reform 
Club,  to  which,  however,  he  should  only 
adTcrt  for  the  particular  purpose  he  had  in 
view.     The  propriety  of  that  dinner  had 
been  discussed  in  that  Hoose,  and  it  waa 
not  his  intention  to  renew  that  discussion 
on  the  present  occasion ;  but  he  would  not 
discharge  his  duty  in  bringing  forward  thia 
Motion  if  he  did  not  advert  to  it  for,  aa 
he  had  just  stated,  a  particular  purpose. 
The  dinner  on  that  occasion  was  presided 
over  by  the  noble  Lord  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  and  it  was  attended 
by  A  right  hon.   Member  for  Carlisle, 
then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiraltv.    It  waa 
also  attended  by  another  Member  of  the 
Government,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  and  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  Members  who  sat  on  the  Govern- 
ment  side  of  tke  House.     He  would  refer 
very  shortly  to  one  or  two  things  that 
were  said  at  that  dinner,  to  show  the  sa- 
tisfaction which  Members  of  the  Govehi- 
ment  expressed  at  the  selection  that  had 
been  made  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  com- 
mand the  fleet.      He  should  trouble  the 
House  by  reading  one  passage  from  the 
speech  of  th0  noble  Lord  the  present  Prime 
Minister!  who  said  at  the  conclusion  of  hia 
addreaa — 

"  As  bsftring  upon  that  point  Ohst  is,  upon  the 
fltnesi  of  Sir  Charlei  Napier),  I  oaanot  rtfrsin 
from  repeating  an  observation  made  to  me  by  a 
very  diBoriminating  and  calculating  friend  of  mine, 
who  passed  some  portion  of  his  time  in  the  Ksst 
at  the  period  to  vhiefa  I  have  advorted,  who  saw 
a  good  deal  of  my  gallant  friend  there,  and  who, 
when  he  came  home,  came  to  me  to  give  me  some 
account  of  what  he  had  observed  there.  I  men- 
tioned my  gallant  friend  to  him,  and*  praised  his 
boldneM,  hie  hitrepidity,  his  daring.  My  (Mend 
said,  •  Tes,  aU  that  is  rwf  tme ;  but  then  is  an- 
other quality  Sir  Charles  Napier  poieeeses  as  v». 
luable  as  any  of  those,  and  a  most  important  in- 
gredient in  them.  I  never  saw  a  man  in  my  liib 
who  calculated  so  many  moves  beftrehand  as  Sb 
Charles  liapisr.'  New,  wftm  a  nsn  cslculatM  Ms 
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noTM  befbnhaod,  and  his  •  tpirit  and  ganiw  to  '  trusted  the  House  would  agree  with  him 
•xceiiteth«a.ItliinktbstUweoaDtr]rwhielipbces  jn  thinkinir  that  Eneiand  could  not  insult 
ui^SSS?'^  hii  h»"<>«  n»J  w«U  fe.1  oonfldeot  in  ,  y^^  ^^  ^^j^^^  men  and  moat  rained  ser- 

_,  *° .  .  ■  rt    xi  xi.    »r     1.     *      ^ants  with  impunity,  or  without  proclaim- 

The  nghl  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  .      ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  the  Gorem- 

Carhsle  then  said—  i  ^^^^  ^„  shortsighted  in  the  sdection  of 

'adi.Uiiotpfet«i4tow^htliei»«iieii«re-  a  man,  or  being  foresighted,  astheyclaim- 
dienU  of  Tftlonr  my  nlumt  mend  was  distin-      «  ^i  i*.    ?  i.  •        *.  _ai. 

guihed  for.  hi.  r«nJrfSwrd«Jnf  tnd  bntrery ;  ed  the  credit  of  being,  it  was  an  nnworthy 
bnt  eren  then,  in  that  Mriy  put  of  his  career,  he  semee  to  embark  m  when  the  man  selected, 
perilled  the  praiae  of  the  noble  Lord.  He  looked  faaWng  done  his  best  and  received  praise* 
soTeral  moves  before  him,  and,  in  my  jodgment, '  ghould  be  so  treatol  at  the  end. 

entire  confident,  and  I  rejoice  in  haying  had  the  ,  rated,  the  gallant  Admiral  hoisted  his  flag 

'  and. proceeded  to  the  Baltic.  He  (Mr. 
Malins)  begged  here  to  obsenre  that  he 
had  experienced  great  difficulty  while  ex- 
amining the  docoments  which  had  been 
submitted  for  his  inspection,  being  appre- 


opportonity  on  this  great  occasion  to  commend 
him  to  the  choice  of  my  Sovereign.  The  selectien , 
I  belicTe,  is  approved  by  the  conntry — it  ii  ap- 
proved by  the  profession ;  and  althoogh  the  pro- 
pelling power  of  the  fleets  may  be  changed,  though 
naval  tactics  may  be  altered,  as  he  goes  forth  the 


eonmiander,  not  of  a  preised  body  of  men,  hot  of  •  hensive  lest  in  bringing  them  before  the 
TT  _  %..._._.         .__    .u      X.  _«    g^^^  y^^  should  refer  to  anything  that 

would  be  calculated  to  impair  the  public 
service.     In  the  midst  of  such  a  corre- 
spondence it  was  difficult  to  st^r  clear  of 
such  a  difficulty,  but  he  should  endeavour 
as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  reading  any- 
thing that  might  be  considered  a  commu- 
nication to  the  enemy  or  wbich  contained 
anything  detrimental  to  the  public  service. 
He  found  that  the  gallant  Admiral  having 
arrived  in  the  Baltic,  a  correspondence,  both 
public  and  private,  took  place.     Lettera 
were  written  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
to  the  gallant  Admiral,  and  letters  were 
also  written  to  him  by  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  his  individual  capacity, 
expressing  to  him  the  most  marked  and 
unequivocal  admiration  of  bis  conduct  from 
the  day  he  sailed,  down,  at  all  events,  to 
the   month   of  September.     The  House 
would  consider  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  gallani  Admiral  had  to  contend ;  they 
would  recollect  that  he  quitted  their  shores 
with  the  most  powerful  fleet  that  Bneland 
had  ever  sent  forth,  but  with  undisciplined 
men,  who  had  not  any  experience  of  war, 
and  had  before  him  a  navigation  the  most 
intricate  which  any  part  of  the  world  pre- 
sented.   The  House  would  see  that  the  gal- 
lant Admiral  in  command  of  that  fleet  evaded 
those  difficulties,  preserved  his  fleet  entire 
without  disaster,  and  did  all  the  Govern- 
ment had  expected  of  him,  and  more  ;  and 
instead  of  being  treated  in  the  manner  he 
had  been  treated,  the  public  service  and 
the  honour  of  the  country  required  that 
he  should  be  received  with  honour  by  his 
country  and  requited  in  a  manner  worthy 
x)f  the  position  which  he   occupied.      It 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  refer  to 
some  letters  that  had  beea  written  by  the 


volonteers  in  Her  Majesty's  service— though  all 
these  old  plans  may  be  changed,  yet  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  unchansed,  the  gidlantry  and  the 
power  of  command  of  my  gallant  firiend.  He 
does  not  go  forth  under  the  hypocritical  pretenoe 
of  conducting  a  religions  war,  but  he  goes  forth 
to  assert  the  in<Iependence  of  Europo^to  resist, 
and  I  hope  successfully  to  resist,  the  lawless  spirit 
of  aggression  and  aggrandisement  which  now 
threatens  to  disturb  the  general  peace.  My  gal- 
lant friend  says  that  when  he  gets  into  the  Baltic 
he  will  declare  war.  I,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, give  him  my  free  consent  to  4^o.  I 
hope  that  war  will  be  short.  It  may  be  bHI^,  but 
I  trust,  with  the  spirit  and  energy  that  have  ever 
guided  my  gallant  friend,  it  will  be  decisive,  and 
although  politics  are  excluded  generally  from  the 
naval  profession,  yet  we,  as  Reformers,  may  be 
proud  that  the  honour  of  the  British  flag  in  the 
Euxine  and  the  Baltic  is  intrusted  to  two  such 
champions  as  Admiral  Dundas  and  Sir  Charles 
Mapier.  They  will  prove  true  to  their  country  in 
the  last  extremity,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  time 
may  not  be  iar  distant  when  you,  perhaps,  will 
kindly  invite  me  again  to  celebrate  the  return  of 
my  gallant  friend.  This  evening  is  an  evening 
of  happy  augury.  When  we  next  meet  I  hope  it 
will  be  to  celebrate  a  brilliant  success." 

Could  any  man  have  believed  that  the 
gallant  Admiral  who  on  the  7th  or  8th  of 
March,  1854,  was  proclaimed  to  Europe  as 
the  fittest  man  to  be  found  to  sustain  the 
honour  of  England,  should,  when  he  return- 
ed with  that  fleet,  having  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Government  almost  every 
day  while  he  commanded  it,  be  met  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Car- 
lisle with  contempt  and  contumely,  and 
dismissed  from  his  command,  instead  of 
being  invited  to  meet  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  celebrate  his  success  ?  He  hoped 
the  House  would  clearly  understand  that 
he  did  not  bring  forward  this  matter  as  a 
personal  question  that  merely  affected  an 
Admiral,  but  as  a  question  involving  the 
honour  of  public  servants  generally.  He 
Ifr.  Molim 
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First  Lord  of  the  Admiraltj  in  his  mdiyi- 
dual  eapacity  to  the  Admiral,  and  he  was 
aware  it  might  he  said  thej  were  private 
letters.  He  had  maturely  considered  the 
snhject,  and  he  was  satisfied  the  House 
would  not  consider  them  as  private  letters. 
It  could  not  he  considered  that  letters 
written  hj  one  public  officer  to  another  in 
the  public  service,  and  calculated  to  influ- 
ence the  actions  of  that  public  officer  to 
whom  the  letters  were  addressed,  should 
be  treated  as  private  communications. 
Supposing,  for  instance,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  in  his  individual  capacity, 
had  written  to  the  commander  of  the  fleet, 
requesting  that  he  would  not  delay  an 
attack  on  Cronstodt  beyond  the  Ist  of 
June — ^he  (Mr.  Malins)  was  only  putting  a 
case,  such  a  thing  did  not  occur — and  sup« 
pose  the  Admiral,  contrary  to  his  judgment, 
resolved  to  make  the  attack,  and  failed, 
was  he  to  be  told  that  he  should  not  be  at 
liberty  to  produce  in  justification  of  his 
conduct  a  letter  written  by  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  to  him,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  influence  his  conduct,  and  which 
did  in  fact  influence  it?  He  could  not 
think  that  any  one  would  deny  that  propo- 
sition. However  he  had  a  precedent  for 
reading  these  letters.  A  noble  Lord  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  had  proposed 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Stafford  Committ)se, 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman 
on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House 
in  the  management  of  the  dockyards  and 
other  matters.  The  question  arose  before 
that  Committee  whether  letters  written  by 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  his  indivt- 
dual  capacity  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty in  his  individual  capacity  should  be  read 
before  that  Committee,  and  the  Committee, 
which  was  presided  over  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Totness  (Lord  Seymour) 
resolved  that  all  those  private  communica- 
tions should  be  produced,  and  that  no  per- 
son  examined  before  the  Committee  should 
be  allowed  to  protect  himself  by  saying 
that  the  letter  he  had  received  was  a  pri- 
vate letter,  or  that  a  communication  which 
bad  taken  place  between  himself  and  an- 
other public  servatft  was  a  private  commu- 
nieatioQ.  He  thought  the  decision  of  a 
competent  tribunal,  that  such  communica- 
tions were  not  private  communications,  was 
BofiScient  to  justify  him  in  the  course  he 
WAS  about  to  pursue.  He  should  now  pro- 
ceed to  refer  to  the  letters  that  had  been 
addressed  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  by  the 
ribbon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle ; 


but  it  was  not  his  intention  to  place  their 
contents  in  exienso  before  the  House. 
He  had  made  a  selection  of  a  few  of  the 
most  important  passages  which  bore  on  the 
general  .proposition  which  he  meant  to 
submit  to  the  House.  He  had  stated  the 
circumstances  under  which  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  appointed,  he  had  referred  to 
the  favourable  auspices  under  which  he 
left  these  shores,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  operations  in  the  Baltic  were 
carried  on,  and  he  was  now  desirous  of 
showing  that  those  operations  were  con- 
ducted to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
Government;  and  for  that  purpose  he 
would  read  a  few  passages  from  the.  let- 
ters of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  It  would  * 
be  remembered  that  Sir  Charles  left  Eng- 
land in  the  middle  of  March.  On  the 
10th  of  April  he  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Carlisle — 

*'  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  your  proceedings. 
Neither  Lord  Clarendon  nor  I  anticipated  your 
movement  inside  the  Belt,  and  believed  that  yon 
would  watch  in  .the  Cattegat,  the  entrance  of  the 
Sound  and  of  the  Belts  untilyou  received  orders 
to  enter  the  Baltic.  Tou  judged,  however,  wisely, 
and  the  time  which  you.  have  gained  has  been 
very  precious,  and  the  passage  of  the  Belt  in  fine 
weather  and  in  safety  has  been  a  most  ftuocessful 
exploit.  Tou  will  also  have  been  enabled  to  ex- 
ercise your  ofiScers  and  men  to  great  advantage, 
with  the  certainty  that  the  enemy  is  in  front  of 
you,  blocked  up  in  ice  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
that  your  reinforcements  will  arrive,  and  that 
your  discipline  will  be  improved.  When  the 
state  of  the  ice  permits,  I  conclude  that  you  will 
establish  a  close  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
dividing  the  enemy's  squadron  at  Cronstadt,  and 
at  Sweaborg,  and  intercepting  the  trade  of  Revel 
and  Riga.  I  rely  on  your  prudence  in  not  knock- 
ing your  head  against  stone  walls  prematurely,  or 
without  the  certainty  of  a  great  success,  or  the 
&ir  prospect  of  attaining  some  most  import- 
ant object  worthy  of  the  risk  and  of  the  loss, 
which  when  you  attack  fortresses  with  ships  are 
serious  and  inevitable." 

All  that  prudent  advice  was  given  by  the 
Admiralty  during  spring  and  summer,  the 
fitting  seasons  to  attack  stone  walls  if  thej 
were  to  be  attacked  at  all ;  but  when  win- 
ter came,  with  hurricanes  and  boisterous 
weather,  they  were  very  desirous  that 
those  stone  walls  should  be  attacked.  On 
the  1st  of  May  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
again  writes — 

'*  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  10th,  off 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  I  am  glad 
that  you  decided  not  to  proceed  to  Sweaborg. 
The  weather  is  still  broken,  the  channel  is  not 
clear  of  ice,  and  your  force  is  not  yet  concentrat- 
ed.   A  safe  auchorage  within  the  Gulf  of  Finland 


would  seem  to  me  your  greatest  and  most  press- 
ing necessity.    I  had  hoped  that  Port  Baltic 
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It  was  a  sabject  of  frequent  reproach  tbat 
the  RnssiaDB  aToided  coining  out  and  gir* 
ing  battle  in  the  open  sea.  On  the  20th 
of  June,  bj  which  time  the  GoTemment 
had  some  experience,  the  Admiral  having 
gone  out  in  March,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
thus  expressed  his  most  unqualified  ap« 
proTal  of  the  gallant  officer's  proceedings — 

"I  am  well  pleased  with  all.yoar  operations; 
and  the  ooneentration  of  yoor  force  at  the  en- 
tranoe  of  the  Gnlf  of  Finland,  in  a  sale  harbour 
where  yon  van  oommand  freih  water,  i^ipean  to 
me  a  judicious  operation.  I  conclude  that  jou 
will  leaye  a  squadron  before  Helsingfors  sufBoient^ 
ly  strong  to  prerent  the  escape  of  the  Russian 
squadron  skulking  within  the  harbour,  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  rest  of  the  combined  fleet  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cronstadt,  which  I  am  afraid 
you  will  And  unassailable.  )f  the  Russian  fleet 
will  not  come  out  to  meet  you,  and  if  you  find 
that  you  cannot  reach  them,  after  baWng  well  re- 
connoitred the  works,  and  ascertained  what  it  is 
possible  and  impossible  to  do,  your  return  to  the 
more  open  sea  below  Uelsingfors  would  appear  to 
be  a  judicious  measure,  every  necessary  precau* 
tion  being  taken  to  prerent  the  reunion  of  the 
Russian  force  now  divided  at  Qronstadt  and 
Uelsingibrt.  I  am  well  aware  of  all  the  difil- 
cuUies  of  your  position,  and  of  the  impossibility 
of  triumphing  over  an  enemy  who  will  not  fight 
you  on  fair  terms  ;  but  you  will  discipline  our  fleet, 
and  make  our  ofllcers  and  men  ready  for  any 
serrice.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  Russia  tbat  she  dare 
not  show  a  ship  in  her  own  waters,  and  that  she 
is  driven  to  seek  for  safety  under  the  shelter  of 
her  fortresses.  It  would  be  madness  to  pUy  her 
game,  and  to  rush  headlong  on  her  granite  walls, 
risking  our  naral  superiority,  with  all  the  fiital 
consequences  of  defeat,  in  an  unequal  contest 
with  wood  against  stone,  which  in  the  long  ma 
cannot  succeed.  I  had  reliance  on  your  prudence, 
which  was  doubted.  Tour  brilliant  courage  was 
proved  long  ago.  Ton  will  now  show  to  the 
world  that  you  possess  a  combination  of  those 
great  rirtues  which  are  necessary  to  make  a  eon- 
summate  commander  in  ohie£" 

On  the  27th  of  Jane  he  agab  writes  as 
follows — 

«*  I  am  glad  you  have  gone  np  to  Cronstadt  to 
see  with  your  own  eyes  what  it  may  be  possible  to 
do  there.  Whatever  man  can  do  lam  certain  will  be 
done  by  you ;  and  if  you  are  restrained  by  a  sense 
of  duty  from  embarking  in  any  desperate  enter- 
prise, on  your  return  to  Bare  Sound  you  shaU 
receive  Aill  instructions  fh>m  me  respecting  aa 
attack  upooithe  Aland  Islands." 

Finally,  on  the  25th  of  August,  the  right 
faon.  Gentleman  wrote  to  say  that  he  waa 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  gallant  Ad- 
miral's proceedings,  that  he  was  delighted 
with  the  prudence  and  sound  judgment  he 
had  evinced,  and  that  it  would  haye  been  a 
miserable  want  of  firmness  had  he  yielded 
to  damour,  and  risked  his  ships  and  sacri- 
ficed many  ▼ainable  Hycs  in  an  attempt  to 
destroy  by  naval  means,  works  which  were 
certain  to  fall  upon  being  attadced  by  land. 


might  be  ataUable  for  this  purpose,  bat  if  it  be 
oommanded  horn  the  shore,  or  if  for  any  other 
reason  you  reject  it,  still  I  trust  that  you  will  be 
enabled  to  establish  and  to  hold  a  close  blockade 
of  tiie  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  to  cut  off  the  com- 
Bunicatioii  by  sea  between  Sweaboi^  and  Oon- 
■ftadt.  Tour  Ibroe,  1  hope  and  think,  will  be 
Urge  enough  to  render  the  escape  of  any  Russian 
squadron  from  the  Baltic  impossible,  and  to  leave 
us  quite  at  ease  in  England,  although  we  mxf 
have  no  large  reserve  ready  on  our  own  shores. 
It  will  be  best  in  the  first  instance  to  feel  your 
way,  and  to  make  good  your  hold  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  When  I  say  this,  I  by  no  means  contem- 
plate an  attack  either  on  this  or  that  place  (men- 
tioning two  places).  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
stone  walls,  and  have  no  flincy  for  running  eren 
serew  line-of-battle  ships  against  them.  Because 
the  public  here  may  be  impatient,  yon  must  not 
•  be  rash ;  because  they  at  a  distance  from  danger 
are  foolhardy,  you  must  not  risk  the  loss  of  a 
fleet  in  an  impossible  enterprise.  I  belieTC  both 
to  be  all  but  impregnable  from  the  sea,  Sweaborg 
mors  especially ;  and  none  but  a  Tcry  large  army 
oonld  cooperate  by  land  efficiently.  If.  then,  you 
hare  no  means  except  naral  at  your  command 
you  must  pause  long  and  consider  well  before  you 
attempt  any  attack  on  the  Russian  squadrons  in 
their  strongholds,  and  I  am  afraid  they  are  much 
too  cautious  to  come  out  and  meet  you.  Had  you 
been  weaker,  they  nxight  have  done  so ;  now  they 
will  wait  and  watch  an  opportunity  in  the  hope 
tbat  you  will  seriously  cripple  your  force  by 
knocking  your  head  against  their  forts,  when  they 
may  take  you  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  and  infliet 
a  fatal  blow.  These  considerations  must  not  be 
overleoked  by  you.  I  recall  them  to  your  mind, 
lest  in  the  eager  desire  to  achiere  a  great  exploit, 
and  to  satis^  the  wild  wishes  of  an  impatient 
dinltitttde  at  home,  you  should  yield  to  some  rash 
inpalse,  and  ftil  in  the  discharge  of  one  of  the' 
noblest  of  duties,  which  is  the  moral  courage  to 
do  what  you  know  to  be  right,  at  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  baring  done  wrong.  It  is  enough  to 
present  this  tiew  to  your  deliberate  attention; 
you  will  rsfleet  on  It,  and  I  am  certain  that  your 
judgment  will  not  err." 

Be  (&fr.  Malins)  did  not  read  those  letters 
for  the  purpose  of  blaming  the  advice  that 
had  been  given.  On  the  contrary,  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  a  sound  advice  to  give,  and 
a  good  advice  for  the  Admiral  to  follow  ; 
but  he  complained  that  all  that  advice 
which  was  given  at  a  certain  period  was 
departed  from,  and  the  Government  thought 
fit  to  quarrel  with  the  Admiral  because, 
having  adhered  to  this  advice  during  the 
summer  and  a  part  of  autumn,  he  did  not 
think  fit  at  their  suggestion  to  depart  from 
it  when  winter  set  in.  On  the  1 5th  May, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  writes  as  follows — 

"  If  anything  can  be  don^yon  will  discover  the 
best  means  of  doing  it ;  but  no  rash  experiments 
must  be  tried  which  do  not  hold  out  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  your 
opinion  and  intentions  when  you  have  looked  at 
Sweaborg  and  entered  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  Russians  will  not  pluck  up  courage 
and  eoaie  out  to  meet  you." 

Mr.  Malins 
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He  added,  that  the  g;allant  Admirars  rea- 
ioaing  in  faronr  of  the  ioiniediate  and  en- 
tire £ttraetion  of  the  forts  at  Bomarannd 
was  iiTeaiatible»  and  hoped  he  wonld  take 
eare  to  deatroj  them  so  completelj  that 
not  one  atone  should  be  left  upon  another. 
He  ooneloded  by  obserring,  that  he  was 
well  pleased  with  the  promptitude  with 
whieh  Sir  Charles  had  sent  back  the  iine- 
ef-baltle  ships  and  steamers ;  that  he  gare 
the  gallant  Admiral  the  ntmost  eredit  for 
the  work  he  had  done;  that  he  then  wrote 
in  haste,  as  the  time  pressed'  for  the  de* 
stroetion  of  Bomarannd,  but  that  in  a  few 
days  he  wonld  write  upon  the  subjeet  of 
nlterior  operations,  and  of  the  preparations 
which  must  be  made  for  an  earlj  retreat 
from  the  Baitie  before  winter.  Now  he 
thoogbt  that  correspondence  distinctly 
showed  that  from  the  time  Sir  Charles 
Napier  left  Bnghind  down  to  the  end  of 
Aogust,  he  rseeiTcd  throogi  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  repeated  and  nnqualified  ap« 
probation  of  the  OoTomment.  He  would 
BOW  proeeed  to  see  whether  anything  took 
place  after  that  period  to  disentitle  the  gaU 
lant  officer  to  the  same  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  the  GoTcmment.  On  the  20th 
of  Jane,  the  Admiral  had  been  directed  to 
make  a  Report  upon  the  practicability  of 
taking  Sweaborg;  and  the  Admiral  himself, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  made  a  Report  to  the 
GoYemment,*  inclosing  another  Report  of 
Admiral  Chads,  agreeing  with  his  own  on 
the  snbject  of  such  an  attack.  Both  Ad- 
mirals agreed  as  to  the  particular  mode  of 
taking  Uie  fortress,  and  they  both  agreed 
that  if  proper  appliances  were  afforded 
them,  aiNl  the  attack  were  made  at  the 
proper  season  of  the  year,  they  should 
hare  so  doubt  whaterer  as  to  the  success 
ni  the  operation,  but  they  both  agreed  that 
the  attack  must  not  be  made  later  than  the 
autumn.  Now,  after  the  fall  of  Bomar* 
aund,  namely,  on  the  4th  of  September, 
the  French  army  sailed  from  the  Baltic, 
and  returned  to  France,  but  the  French 
ieet  remained  there  until  the  19th  of  Sep* 
tember.  About  the  middle  of  that  month 
GoveHimeot  wers  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
opiniooa  of  the  English  and  French  Admi* 
nh  ae  to  the  practicability  of  takinf  Swea- 
hofg,  bad  aeeerdingly  Sur  Charles  Napier 
waa  requested  to  hold  a  conference  with 
the  French  Adroiml,  and  to  take  into  con* 
•ideration  what  could  be  done.  <  A  plan  for 
the  purpose  had  been  submitted  to  the  Go- 
Yemmettt  by  a  distinguished  engineering 
efleer,  aamely.  General  Jones,  and  another 
yhn  by  a  distfaigoiraied  French  engineer. 


namely.  General  Niel,  and  the  English  and 
French  •Admirals  were  desired  to  hold  a 
conference,  and  take  those  plans  into  con« 
sideration.  Accordingly  a  consultation  was 
held  on  board  the  Duke  of  WellingUm^  the 
Admiral's  ship,  on  the  12th  of  September, 
whioh  was  attended  by  three  English  ad- 
mirals, the  French  admiral,  and  the  French 
▼ice-admiral;  and  haTing  considered  the 
plans,  they  agreed  to  a  Report,  which  the 
House  of  course  would  not  expect  him  to 
read ;  but  they  all  unanimously  agreed  in 
this,  that  the  season  of  the  year  was  too 
late  to  admit  of  such  an  operation  being 
juatifiably  undertaken.  That  Report  was 
forwarded  to  the  Admiralty  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  on  the  12th  of  September ;  but 
soon  after,  the  Admiralty,  feeling  some 
anxiety  on  the  snbject,  again  wrote  to  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  requesting  that  a  second 
consultation  might  be  held;  and  accord* 
ingly  Sir  Charles  Napier  again  wrote  to 
the  French  Admiral,  requesting  bis  attend* 
ance  on  board  the  Ihdee  of  WelUngUm  to 
reconsider  the  details  of  the  plans.  The 
French  Admiral,  however,  declined  to  at- 
tend. He  stated  that  he  had  already 
giTcn  his  opinion,  and  his  mind  was  made 
up  on  the  subject.  This  was  on  the  18th 
of  September;  on  the  19Ch  the  French 
fleet  returned  to  France,  and  now  of  course 
the  position  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  became 
▼cry  materially  altered  to  what  it  had  been 
in  the  middle  of  June,  when  he  had  the 
assistance  of  a  powerful  French  army  and  a 
powerful  French  fleet.  If  Sir  Charles  Napier 
was  strong  enough  to  carry  on  any  great 
operations  with  the  English  fleet  alone,  of 
course  the  presence  of  the  French  fleet  and 
army  in  the  Baltic  was  unnecessary.  At 
that  time  no  great  operations  had  been 
performed,  and  np  to  the  present  moment 
they  remained  unperformed  ;  although  Bo* 
marsund  had  been  destroyed,  neither  Cron- 
stadt  nor  Sweaborg  had  been  taken:  In 
order  to  conduct  operations  of  such  magni- 
tude with  success,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  undertaken  with  the  great- 
est naval  and  military  force  that  )M>nld  be 
assembled;  if  they  could  be  undertaken 
with  a  combined  fleet,  they  ought  not  to 
be  undertaken  with  a  single  fleet.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  being  unable,  from  the 
reason  he  had  stated,  to  comply  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Admiralty  with  regard 
to  a  second  conference,  did  that  which  he 
thought  waa  the  next  best  thing — ^namely, 
called  a  council  of  his  own  admiral?.  It 
waa  held  on  the  19th  of  September,  on 
board  the  DuJbe  of  WeHingtenf  and  was 
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attended  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  three 
other  admirals,  two  of  whom  had  been 
present  at  the  previous  conference,  while 
the  third.  Admiral  Byam  Martin,  had  not. 
These  officers  again  took  into  consider- 
ation the  plans  for  attacking  Swea- 
borg,  and  again  came  unanimously  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  season  of  the  year 
was  too  late  to  justify  such  an  operation. 
In  the  meantime  Sir  Charles  Napier  had 
been  directed  to  make  a  reconnaissance  of 
Sweaborg,  and,  having  done  so,  he  sent 
home  a  detailed  plan  for  an  attack  on  that 
fortress,  which,  if  adopted,  the  gallant 
Admiral  felt  no  doubt  would  be  successful, 
provided  it  was  put  in  force  at  the  proper 
time.  That  very  plan  was  being  adopted  at 
this  very  moment,  but  it  was  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  another  Admiral. 
On  the  25th  of  September,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  having  been  left  only  with,  the 
English  fleet,  communicated  his  plan  of 
attack  to  the  Admiralty;  and  now  came 
the  point  of  difference  between  him  and 
the  Admiralty.  He  had  repeatedly  read 
that  report ;  although  he  could  not  read  it 
in  detail  to  the  House,  the  Government 
knew  its  contents,  and  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers probably  had  seen  or  would  see  it, 
and  he  thought  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  read  it  without  seeing  that  Sir  Charles 
Napier  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  two 
distinct  plans  of  attack,  one  of  which  was 
▼ery  uncertain  of  success,  and  the  other 
was  certain  of  success.  But,  with  regard 
to  both  of  these  plans,  Sir  Charles  Napier 
expressed  his  opinion  that  they  were  not 
practicable  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  weather  could  not  be  depended 
upon  for  two  hours  together,  and  when  he 
did  not  know  how  many  ships  might  be 
lost.  That  opinion  was  expressed  on  the 
25th  of  September  by  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  who  up  to  that  very  point  of  time 
had  been  regarded  as  a  man  of  the  great- 
est ability  and  a  most  consummate  naval 
commander,  and  whose  whole  proceedings 
had  to  that  time  received  the  most  un- 
qualified praise.  He  (Mr.  Malins)  appealed 
to  the  House  whether  justice  to  a  public 
servant  did  not  require,  when  he  was  sent 
out  on  a  mission  of  such  importance,  that 
confidence  should  be  placed  in  him ;  and, 
whether,  when  those  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  our  fleets  and  ar- 
mies expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability or  impracticability  of  any  parti- 
cular imdertaking,  confidence  should  not 
be  placed  in  their  discretion.  If  such 
confidence  were  not  reposed  in  them,  then 
Mr.  Malint 


he  submitted  that  to  leave  those  command- 
ers still  in  possession  of  authority,  and  not 
instantly  to  recall  them,  was  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  the  last 
degree  imprudent,  and  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  nation.  Well,  there  were  two  plans 
submitted  by  Sir  Charles  Napiei-  to  the 
Government,  but  with  regard  to  both  of 
which  the  intention  of  the  gallant  Admiral 
was  that  they  should  not  be  adopted  that 
year,  but  either  this  year  or  the  succeeding 
year.  But  the  Government,  instead  of 
taking  into  consideration  either  of  those 
plans,  and  forgetting  the  advice  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Car- 
lisle had  himself  given  to  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier, that  he  must  bo  cautious,  net  risk 
the  fleet,  and  not  put  wood  against  stone, 
adopted  what  he  (Mr.  Malins)  must  call 
the  most  imprudent  of  all  plans — namely, 
the  calling  upon  the  Admiral  to  do  that 
which  at  the  proper  time  all  would  con- 
sider to  be  right,  but  the  doing  of  which 
at  an  improper  time  all  unprejudiced  minds 
must  hold  to  be  wrong.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Ad- 
miralty forgot  that  prudent  course  of  eon- 
duct  which  they  had  enforced  upon  the 
attention  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  At  the 
time  the  gallant  Admiral  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  the  only  fear 
entertained  by  the  Government  was,  that 
he  would  not  act  with  suffioient  prudence 
and  caution.  His  gallantry  was  never 
questioned,  but  his  discretion,  it  was  ap- 
prehended, might  be.  It  had  turned  out, 
however,  that  the  gallant  Admiral  in  all  this 
matter  had  been  more  discreet  and  more 
sound-judging  than  the  Government  itself. 
He  had  acted  upon  that  discretion,  and 
had  refrained  from  an  enterprise  which  he 
knew  to  be,  at  that  time,  impracticable. 
It  Was  this  display  of  discretion  and  sound 
judgment  on  the  paH  of  the  Admiral  that 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  obloquy  that  had 
been  thrown  upon  him,  and  which,  instead 
of  his  coming  home  and  being  entertained 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Carlisle  at  a  second  feast  at  the  Reform 
Club,  had  occasioned  him  to  be  received 
here  only  to  be  disgraced  and  discharged. 
Well,  the  Admiral  having  pointed  out  that 
neither  of  the  plans  was  practicable  nt  that 
season  of  the  year,  the  Government,  it 
appeared,  about  the  2nd  of  October,  re^ 
ceived  information  that  Sebastopol  had 
fallen.  They  believed  it,  and  because 
they  believed  it,  notwithstanding  tbej 
had  been  told,  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, both  by  the  French  and  English 
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Admirals,  that  the  season  was  too  late  to 
make  ao  attack  upon  Croostadt,  they 
expected  Sir  Charles  Napier  alone  (the 
French  fleet  having  already  left  the  Baltic 
Sea)  to  commence  operations  against  that 
fortress.  What,  after  this,  conld  the  House 
think  of  the  prudence  of  the  Government  ? 
Thej  had  already  had  signal  proof  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  Government,  that  Eng- 
land,  hitherto  great,  honoured,  and  proud 
of  her  position  in  the  world,  was  reduced 
at  this  moment  to  a  state  in  i^hich  he 
doobted  whether  any  one  could  feel  proud, 
until  her  character  was  retrieved,  of  say- 
ing he  was  an  Englishman.  [<<  Oh,  oh !"] 
He  heard  some  derisive  cheers  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  but  he  would 
repeat  it,  that^  for  want  of  judgment  and 
for  want  of  foresight  in  the  plans  adopted, 
and  in  the  course  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  management  of  the  war,  no 
roan  could  doubt  that  the  character  of 
England  had  been  lowered  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  We  did  not  know  at  present 
who  was  really  to  blame  for  all  this,  but 
he  hoped  the  Committee  whose  proceed- 
ings had  been  made  public  mainly  by  the 
advice  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Carlisle,  would  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  the 
disastrous  expedition  to  the  Crimea,  in  the 
month  of  September.  As  to  the  nature  of 
that  counsel,  they  need  not  speculate,  for 
they  had  positive  proof  of  the  want  of 
foresight  and  the  want  of  wisdom  in  ad- 
vising that  expedition.  The  House  had 
already  expressed  its  sense  on  the  subject 
by  the  vote  it  came  to  six  weeks  ago  in 
appointing  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  Army  before  Sebastopol — 
a  vote  which  resulted  in  the  fall  of  the 
Government  itself.  The  late  Government 
did  not  hesitate  to  risk  the  army  by  send- 
ing it  to  the  Crimea,  and  in  tho  same  way 
they  would  have  risked  the  fleet,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  prudence  and  foresight  of 
the  Admiral.  Well,  then,  he  thought  he 
had  broQght  this  clearly  before  the  House ; 
he  said  the  Admiral  was  useless,  unless  he 
conld  be  trusted — ^and  if  he  could  not  be 
tmsted*  he  ought  not  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed ;  but,  according  to  their  own  show- 
ing. Sir  Charles  Napier  was  the  fittest 
man  they  could  find  for  the  commajnd,  and 
they  ought  to  have  had  confidence  in  his 
jodgment  and  discretion;  because  it  was 
confessed  that  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land there  was  nothing  but  the  fleet  for  a 
protectJOD,  and  if  that  fleet  had  been  lost, 
either  bj  bad  navigation  or  by  operations 


that  could  not  hope  to  be  successful,  there 
was  nothing  to  defend  us  against  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  Russian  fleet.  Surely, 
then,  the  Government,  after  receiving  a 
report  from  the  Admiral  that  the  season 
of  the  year  was  passed  for  undertaking 
such  operations,  should  have  paused  before 
they  goaded  on  the  Admiral  to  attempt 
them;  but  their  misconduct  had  lost  us 
the  army,  and  they  had  resolved  to  lose  us 
the  navy,  if  the  Admiral  had  been  suffi- 
ciehtly  pliable  for  their  purpose.  It  was 
the  prudence  and  foresight  of  the  Admiral 
that  averted  the  latter  catastrophe;  and 
the  country  owed  that  distinguished  officer 
too  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  admit  of  its 
being  tolerated  that  the  truth  of  these  trans- 
actions should  be  kept  in  the  dark.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
told  the  House  the  other  night  that  the 
Admiral  had  not  been  dismissed — that  he 
had  not  been  censured — and  although  the 
Admiral  had  proclaimed  himself  a  hero,  he 
could  not  allow  him  to  proclaim  himself  a 
martyr.  But  it  was  not  the  Admiral  who 
proclaimed  himself  a  hero;  it  was  the 
noble  Lord  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Carlisle  who  had  proclaimed  him  a  hero ;  • 
and  unless  he  was  a  hero,  he  was  unfit  for 
command.  The  best  evidence  that  he  was 
a  hero  was  his  being  selected  to  command 
the  fleet;  and  he  could  not  understand 
how  the  right  hon.  Baronet  could  have 
come  down  to  the  House  and  said  the 
Admiral  had  proclaimed  himself  a  hero, 
and  he  would  take  care  that  he  should  not 
proclaim  himself  a  martyr. 

But  to  proceed  with  his  narrative.  The 
Admiral  had  a  further  complaint  to  make 
against  the  Government,  ue  alleged  that 
the  Government,  in  replying  to  the  letter 
in  which  he  stated  his  plans  of  operation, 
had  perverted  his  language,  and  had  attri- 
buted to  him  a  plan  of  operation  which  he 
never  submitted  for  approval,  and  which 
had  never  entered  into  his  mind.  The 
Admiral  pointed  out  to  the  Government 
that  the  season  of  the  year  was  too 
late  for  undertaking  any  operation  of 
magnitude;  but,  the  Government  being 
under  the  impression  that  Sebastopol  had 
fallen,  nothing  would  do  for  them  but  that 
something  should  be  attempted  in  the  Bal- 
tic. "We  have  taken  Sebastopol,*' said 
they;  '*  only  let  us  take  CronstadtorSwea- 
borg,  and  the  country  will  then  be  satisfied 
of  what  we  have  all  along  been  satisfied 
with  ourselves,  namely*  that  so  powerful  a 
Ministry  never  existed  before."    But  the 
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Admiral  did  not  conform  to  their  Tiews—* 
be  could  not  consent  to  undertake  an  ope- 
ration which  the  united  Admirals  of  France 
and  England  had  disapproved  of  at  the 
time.  EYcrjhodj  knew  that  September  in 
the  Baltic  was  equivalent  to  November  in 
England,  and  that  October  was  like  De- 
cember. Besides,  the  navigation  was  the 
most  dangerous  in  the  world ;  there  were 
such  rocks  and  shoals  that  the  fleet  could 
not  go  about  anywhere  without  buoying  its 
course,  and  yet  the  Government  actually 
wrote  on  the  ith  of  October  directing  the 
Admiral  to  attack  Sweaborg,  and  on  his 
writing  home  to  say  he  could  not  depend 
upon  the  weather,  the  Government  again 
wrote  to  him,  saying,  **  Tou  may  choose 
your  own  day  and  opportunity.  Here 
was  the  Government — the  Firet  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  and  the  other  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty — no  doubt  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Gloucester  (Admiral  Berkeley) 
among  them,  and  giving  his  advice — here 
were  they,  sitting  at  Whitehall,  writing  to 
a  British  Admiral  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  telling 
him  to  carry  on  operations  in  that  sea  at 
the  end  of  October,  and  saying  to  him, 
"  You  may  choose  your  day  and  your 
opportunity  !  "  This  was  not  contained  in 
a  private  letter,  but  in  one  sent  from  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  to  the  Admiral.  If 
such  a  thing  had  been  read  in  a  corre- 
spondence between  men  of  business,  it 
would  be  said  that  the  man  who  could  so 
forget  the  circumstances  with  which  he 
had  to  deal  must  expect  disaster  and  ruin 
if  he  wrote  or  stated  that  an  operation 
which  could  only  be  carried  on  in  fine 
weather  must  be  effected  in  the  winter 
season,  and  that  a  fine  day  could  be  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  They  further  said  that 
an  attack  might  be  made  towards  the  end 
of  October,  they  having  already  been  told 
by  Sir  Charles  Napier  that  the  middle  of 
September  was  too  late.  They  said,  "  An 
attack  may  be  tnade  towards  the  end  of 
October  with  the  least  danger  of  an  attack 
from  the  Russians,  from  the  Con&tadt  por- 
tion of  the  fleet."  And  what  were  the 
grounds  for  this?  Because  it  appeared 
that  between  the  freesing  in  of  Cronstadt 
and  of  Sweaborg  there  was  an  interval  of 
twelve  days.  So  the  Admiral  was  to 
choose  some  fine  morning  during  that  fort- 
night, when  a  part  of  the  Russian  fleet 
was  frozen  in,  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
other  portion  of  it.  If  this  had  been  told 
him  (Mr.  Malins)  from  recollection  he 
should  scarcely  have  believed  it ;  but  when 
he  read  it  in  official  correspondence,  and 
Mr,  Malim 


found  the  names  of  the  Secretary  and  two 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  attached  to  it, 
thera  was  no  reason  for  doubt,  and  he  must 
feel  convinced.  Such,  then,  had  been  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  with  regard  to 
this  operation.  Could  it,  then,  be  wondered 
at^  when  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  pledged 
his  professional  reputation  that  even  the 
middle  of  September  was  too  late — when, 
as  he  said,  he  was  goaded  on  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  undertake  impossible,  imprac- 
ticable, and  unsafe  things,  which,  had  he 
undertaken,  he  should,  he  felt,  have  left  his 
fleet  behind — was  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  write  on 
the  10th  of  October,  and  state  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  correspondence,  he  felt 
that  be  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  that,  if  he  had,  he  was 
ready  to  resign  his  command  and  return  to 
this  country  ?  At  the  same  time,  he  de- 
clared that  no  opinion  which  prevailed  at 
home  should  induce  him  to  undertake  an 
operation  that  was  impracticable  or  unsafe, 
as  he  had  had  the  honour  of  England  and 
the  safety  of  the  fleet  committed  to  his 
charge.  Now,  all  this  would  be  clearly 
established  if  he  (Mr.  Malins)  succeeded  in 
his  Motion  and  the  correspondence  was 
granted.  It  was  conducted  with  consum- 
mate ability  on  both  sides.  That  it  should 
be  conducted  with  ability  on  the  side  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Carlisle  was  quite  natural  enough,  but  it 
was  somewhat  wonderful  to  find  the  gal- 
lant Admiral  evincing  ability  of  the  highest 
order  in  the  correspondence,  and  showing 
that  he  was  just  as  capable  of  protecting 
himself  with  the  pen  as  the  nation  be- 
lieved he  had  protected  her  with  the  fleet. 
The  correspondence  was  certainly  rather 
an  angry  one ;  but  he  (Mr.  Malins)  could 
not  find  in  it  anything  which  would  justify 
the  Government  in  asserting  that  Sir 
Charles  Napier  had  forgotten  his  duty  ; 
and  if  the  Government  had  calmly  and 
deliberately  considered  the  circumstances, 
they  would  have  come  to  this  conclusion, 
that,  in  taking  the  conrae  he  had.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  had  not  only  refrained  from 
claptrap  undertakings  to  gain  popularity, 
but  he  had  taken  a  wide  and  comprahen- 
sive  view  of  the  circumstances,  and  exer- 
cised the  power  for  which  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle 
had  given  him  so  much  credit — namely, 
that  of  calculating  so  many  moves  before- 
hand ;  and  that,  instead  of  taking  the  first 
move  suggested  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, the  gallant  Admiral  had  calculated 
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his  mofes  beforehand,  and  had  come  to  the 
eoneloftion  that  the  move  suggested  was  a 
&Ise  and  dangerous  one,  and,  therefore,  he 
wonld  not  undertake  it.     As  the  Gorem- 
ment  had  given  the  gallant  Admiral  credit 
for  this  power,  they  ought  to  hare  adhered 
to  it  on  this  occasion,  and  believed  that  he 
saw  farther  than  thej  could  see  for  him  ; 
and,  mstead  of  treating  him  with  contempt, 
thej  should  have  honoured  him  for  his 
sdvioe  and  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
refrained  from  acting  on  their  imprudent 
wstroetions.  This  correspondence  virtually 
ended  in  November — it  continued  from  the 
4th  of  October  to  the  6th  or  lOth  of  No- 
vember— when  he  found  the  gallant  Ad- 
mini  oonfessing  a  desire  that  this  corre- 
spondence which  had  been  a  source  of  so 
maeh  aniiety  to  him  should   come  to  a 
termination.    He  (Mr.  Halins)  could  not 
bring  this  part  of  the  correspondence  to  a 
coodosion  without  reading  an  extract  from 
a  letter  written  on  the  3l8t  of  October — he 
most  beg  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  that 
on  the  25th  of  Augnst,  Bomarsund  having 
fallen  on  the  8(h  of  that  month,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  wrote  to  Sir  Charles 
Napier  saying,  *'  I  am  more  than  satisfied 
with  all  yonr  proceedings."     The  House 
should  bcMir  in  mind  that  Bomarsund  had 
fallen  on  the  16th  of  August,  and  yet,  not- 
withstaodittg  that  letter  of  the  25th  of 
Augnst,  the  letter  of  the  31st  of  October 
deeiared  tbe  Oovernment  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  Admiral  for  not  having  followed 
op  the  smccess  of  Bomarsund  with  an 
attack  upon   Cronstadt.     The  only  true 
principle  of  carrying  on  war  was  thts^if 
an  araay  had  to  be  commanded,  to  select  a 
CemmaDder  in  Chief ;  or,  if  a  fleet  was  to 
be  sent  out,  to  name  an  Admiral,  and  to 
say,  "  There  is  yonr  enemy  ;  you  know  we 
desire  him  to  be  harassed  and  destroyed  in 
every  poeaible  way ;  but  the  mode  of  the 
operstions  most  be  left  to  your  discretion." 
In  the  present  instance  the  Goyemment 
departed  from   that  principle  in  not  only 
dictating  the  operations,  but  almost  naming 
the  dar  on  wbteh  they  were  to  be  carried 
ovt.     Why,   what  would  be  said  to  the 
Secretary  at  War  if  it  were  found  that  he 
had  written  to  Lord  Raglan  to  desire  that 
he  wonM  take   Sebastopol  on  the  1st  of 
April  next,  or  any  other  day  ?  What  would 
be  said  of   a  Government  writing  to  a 
general  to  carry  out  a  particular  operation 
on  a  particnlar  day,  thereby  setting  aside 
the   diseretion    of   the   general   himself? 
Would  not  his  answer  be,  '*  This  is  a  mat- 
ter irhiefa  neeeeaarily  yon  cannot  possibly 


know  so  mnch  abont  as  myself,  but  if  yon  . 
have  not  sufficient  confidence  in  me  or  my 
discretion  as  to  the  mode  and  time  of  car- 
rying out  these  operations,  I  beg  yon  will 
relieve  me  of  this  command.  I  am  per- 
fectly ready  to  return  home."  Now,  that 
was  precisely  the  case  of  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier. The  Admiralty,  after  having  ex- 
pressed its  approbation  of  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier's conduct,  and  after  having  carried  on 
a  correspondence  with  him  relative  to  the 
attifek  on  Sweaborg,  wrote  to  him  on  the 
3l8t  of  October  and  stated,  "  We  are  fully 
satisfied  with  the  reasons  for  not  attacking 
the  fortress  as  determined  at  that  council ; 
but,  considering  the  conflict  of  authorities" 
— he  must  here  state  to  the  House  that 
this  conflict  of  authorities  arose  between 
General  Jones,  the  English  engineer,  and 
General  Niel,  the  French  engineer,  the 
former  stating  that  it  would  take  six  qr 
seven  days  to  take  the  fortress,  while  the 
latter  put  it  down  at  two  hours—*'  but, 
considering  the  conflict  of  authorities  con- 
tained in  the  reports  recently  brought  be- 
fore them,  their  Lordships  cannot  express 
equal  satisfaction  that  steps  were  not  taken 
to  attack  Sweaborg  immediately  after  the 
fall  of  Bomarsund."  Now,  he  appealed 
to  the  House  whether  any  admiral  receiv- 
ing snch  a  letter  would  not  naturally  feel 
that  be  had  lost  the  confidence  of  his  Go- 
vernment, and  that  his  command  was  no 
longer  satisfactory,  especially  as,  up  to  the 
end  of  August,  his  entire  proceedings  had 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  Admiralty  ? 
That  naturally  produced  great  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  mind  of  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
and  the  correspondence  was  virtually  closed 
on  the  10th  of  November.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  returned  to  England,  and  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  on  the  17th  of  December. 
As  soon  as  the  gallant  Admiral  could  make 
preparations,  he  came  up  to  London,  and 
had  an  interview  with  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  from  whom,  considering  the 
terms  on  which  they  had  parted,  he  thought 
the  gallant  Admiral  miglit  rely  upon  it 
that  he  would  meet  with  a  cordial  reception 
on  his  return.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Malins) 
thought  that  the  gallant  Admiral  might 
consider  himself  entitled  to  such  a  recep- 
tion from  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  only  a  month  back  in  moving  the 
Navy  Estimates.  So  far  from  intimating 
any  ground  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  gallant  Admiral,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  as  lately  as  the  16th  of  Fe- 
bruary, having  been  asked,  with  regard  to 
the  expenditure  for  the  navy,  what  had 
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been  done  in  the  Baltic,  made  use  of  these 
words — 

"  Now,  I  really  must  wy  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  operations  in  the  Baltic,  as  they  were  con- 
ducted last  year,  appear  to  me  to  desenre  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Ilouse." 

The  operations  of  which  he  was  speaking, 
be  it  remembered,  were  operations  con- 
ducted under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier — 

"  Bomarsund,  a  most  important  naval  stui^ion, 
fortified  strongly,  and  bearing  marks  of  an  inten- 
tion to  carry  that  system  of  fortification  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  has  been  destroyed.  The 
great  naval  arsenal  close  to  the  capital  of  the 
£mperor  of  Russia  was  visited  by  a  force  inferior 
to  the  force  there  stationed.  Battle  was  repeat- 
edly offered  and  as  repeatedly  declined.  Up  to 
last  month  Sweaborg,  with  nine  sail  of  the  line, 
was  blockaded  by  a'n  inferior  fi}rce  of  frigates 
only.  Never  were  operations  more  successful, 
displaying  more  gallantry,  more  discipline,  than 
the  operations  in  the  Baltic.  In  that  sea  not  a 
ship  was  lost,  a  most  effective  blockade  was  kept 
up-.^  blockaide  which  displayed  the  energy,  skill, 
and  gallantry  of  English  officers  and  men,  and 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy  was, 
1  believe,  by  no  means  slight." — [3  Bansard, 
cxxzvi.  1481.] 

So  that  thtf  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
moving  the  Navy  Estimates  only  an  hour 
after  the  question  had  been  put  to  him  by 
an  hon.  and  *gallant  Officer  on  that  side  of 
the  House  as  to  what  was  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Sir  Charles  Napier  and  the  Govern- 
ment— the  right  hon.  Gentleman  repeated 
what  the  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  the 
Member  for  Gloucester  (Admiral  Berkeley) 
had  said  a  few  nights  before — that  Sir 
Charles  Napier  had  neither  been  recalled, 
dismissed,  nor  censured;  but  he  thought 
he  had  now  satis6ed  the  House  that  that 
hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  must  really  have 
forgotten  for  a  moment  what  had  passed, 
for  the  House  could  entertain  no  doubt 
that  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  been  dis- 
missed, and  also  that  he  had  been  cen- 
sured. With  respect  to  the  gallant  Ad- 
miral's interview  with  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  of  course,  he  had  no  written 
evidence,  and  could  only  rely  upon  the 
statement  made  to  him  by  the  gallant 
Admiral,  which,  ho  could  have  no  doubt, 
was  strictly  accurate.  He  said  that  the 
gallant  Admiral,  having  come  home  after 
carrying  on  those  operations  only  a  month 
before,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  country, 
considering  that  he  had  not  lost  a  ship, 
and  had  gone  out  ^ith  the  fleet  in  but  an 
indifferent  state  of  discipline,  and,  remem- 
bering what  had  taken  place  at  his  depar- 
Mr»  Malins 


ture,  had  a  right  to  expect,  if  ever  any 
man  had,  a  courteous  and  cordial  reception 
on  his  return.  Yet  the  gallant  Admiral 
assured  him  (Mr.  Malins)  that  on  going  to 
the  Admiralty  he  was  received  in  a  maoner 
all  but  insulting  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Carlisle,  who  did  cer- 
tainly hold  out  his  hand  coldly  to  him,  but 
said  at  once  that  he  declinea  having  any 
conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
expedition.  That  was  on  the  22nd  De- 
cember; but  he  now  proceeded  to  that 
which  could  admit  of  no  doubt.  The  gal- 
lant Admiral  returned  to  the  DtJce  of  WeU 
lington,  at  Portsmouth,  that  night,  where 
he  next  morning  received  a  letter,  signed 
«'  R.  S.  Dundas"  and  ••  W.  F.  Cowper," 
amounting  to  a  dismissal  from  his  com- 
mand. It  was  dated  the  22nd  December, 
and  was  couched  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Sir — The  Baltic  fleet,  on  its  return  to  port, 
being  now  separated  in  different  harbours  of  Great 
Britain,  and  several  of  the  ships  which  composed 
this  fleet  being  under  orders  for  service  in  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  you  are  hereby 
required  and  directed  to  strike  your  flag  and  come 
on  shore." 

He  had  read  to  the  House  the  whole  of 
the  letter.  These  were  the  kindly  and 
encouraging  terms  in  which  the  most  dis- 
tinguished naval  officer  of  Great  Britain 
was  greeted  on  his  return  from  a  great 
public  service,  which  he  had  conducted,  as 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
himself  admitted,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
uf  the  Government.  That  the  gallant 
Officer  should  have  been  surprised,  that  he 
should  have  been  more  than  aurprised,  that 
he.  should  even  have  been  disgusted  at 
such  treatment,  the  House  would  not  wonder 
at.  He  wrote,  but  not  immediately,  for 
he  had  been  so  much  taken  by  surprise 
that  he  required  some  time  for  considera- 
tion ;  but  he  wrote  on  the  25th  December 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  their  Lordships'  order,  directing  me  to 
strike  my  flag ;  and  with  re&renoe  to  the  same,  I 
request  their  Lordships  will  inform  me  whether  I 
am  to  consider  that  my  command  is  at  an  end." 

This  was  speaking  very  distinctly  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  The  House  would 
observe  that  the  letter  of  the  22nd  was 
couched  in  terms  which  might  be  custo- 
mary with  the  Admiralty — he  did  not  know 
— all  he  could  say  was,  that  they  were 
terms  which  he  thought  few  of  them  would 
adopt  even  in  dismissing  a  domestic  ser- 
vant. He  was  assured  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  all  usage;  he  was  assured  that 
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Sir  James  Saumarez,  when  ho  had  the 
command  of  the  Baltie  fleet  in  the  last 
war,  upon  his  return  in  consequence  of 
the.  winter  having  set  in  and  rendering  it 
unsafe  and  impossible  for  him  to  remain 
there,  liad  permission  to  be  absent  until 
the  season  should  admit  the  resumption 
of  operations.  That  was  the  manner  in 
which  anj  officer  under  similar  circum- 
stances had  a  right  to  expect  tp  be  treat- 
ed; Sir  Charles  Napier  had  that  right, 
and  be  thought  the  House  would  agree 
with  hun  in  one  thing,  that  the  letters  of 
the  Admiralty,  like  every  other  step  taken 
in  this  war,  came  a  little  too  late.  They 
thought  fit,  in  their  reply,  to  tender  some 
kind  .of  thanks  to  Sir  Charles  Napier ;  he 
should  have  thought  that  the  proper  occa- 
sion would  have  been  when  the  letter  was 
written  to  the  Admiral  recalling  the  fleet 
— hot  00 ;  proper  things  were  never  to  be 
done  at  the  proper  times,  and  all  was  too 
late.  The  gallant  Admiral's  demand  as 
•  to  whether  he  was  to  consider  this  letter 
as  insisting  on  the  termination  of  his  ser- 
vices was  answered  as  follows  : — 

**  Sib — ^With  reftrenoe  to  your  letter  of  yester- 
day's data,  I  am  oonmuuided  by  the  Lords  Oom- 
mitsMMiers  of  the  Admiralty  to  acquaint  yon  that 
the  order  whieh  you  have  received,  agreeably  to 
custom,  to  strike  your  flag  and  come  on  shore,  is 
always  given  at  the  termination  of  a  flag  oflicer's 
eommand." 

And  yet  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  the 
Member  for  Gloucester  (Admiral  Berkeley) 
could  come  into  that  House  two  months 
afterwards  and  say  that  the  gallant  Admi- 
ral had  neitl|er  been  dismissed  nor  censured, 
and  that  was  repeated  a  week  afterwards 
hy  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Carlisle.  So  that  here  was  a  great 
public  officer,  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  noblest  fleet  that  England  had  ever  sent 
forth,  who  had  commanded  that  fleet  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Government, 
and  he  believed  of  the  nation,  and'  who 
returned  because  operations  could  no  longer 
be  carried  on,  told  in  insulting  terms  to 
strike  his  flag  and  to  come  on  shore — ^and 
when  he  asked  whether  he  was  to  consider 
that  the  termination  of  his  command,  was 
reminded  that  this  order  was  always  issued 
on  the  termination  of  a  flag  officer's  com- 
mand. Now,  he  thought  that»  unless  they 
were  to  give  up  the  present  mode  of  un- 
derstanding the  English  language — unless 
this  Government,  which  had  introdaced  so 
many  new  things,  had  introduced  also 
acme  new  language  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war,  the  House  would  adhere 
to  the  eonatruction  he  put  upon  the  letter 


of  the  22nd  of  December,  as  equivalent  to 
a  dismissal  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  Yet, 
having  dismissed  him  without  uttering  a 
word  of  compliment  to  his  services,  or  the 
services  of  those  who  had  manned  his  ships, 
they  thought  fit — too  late,  as  ho  had  pre- 
viously stated,  for  it  was  on  the  26th  of 
December — to  attempt  to  repair  the  omis- 
sion, for  the  letter  went  on  to  say — '*  and 
I  am  directed  by  my  Lords  to  take  this 
opportunity" — why  not  have  taken  ffmt 
opportunity !  —  "to  express  to  you  the 
sense  their  Lordships  entertain  of  your 
exertions  during  the  period  of  your  service 
in  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet."  Now, 
the  House  would,  perhaps,  xemember  a* 
debate  that  took  place  on  a  memorable 
occasion — ^a  debate  in  which  he  (Mr.  Ma- 
lins)  had  taken  no  part,  though  he  would 
willingly  have*  done  so,  but  in  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Ad« 
rairalty  had  addressed  the  House.  What* 
ever  else  might  be  inferred  fron)  the  speech 
the  hon.  Gentleman  then  made,  he  saw  one 
thing  v#7  plainly ;  that  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man were  not  out  of  office,  ho  expected  very 
soon  to  be,  for  the  hon.  Gentleman  reverted 
to  his  old  habits  and  found  fault  with  every- 
thing, declaring  that  the  apiy  had  been 
mismanaged,  and  everything  had  been 
mismanaged,  that  nothing  would  ever  come 
right  until  everything  that  had  been  done 
should  be  undone;  but,  added  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  a  triumphant  tone,  nobody 
could  find  fault  with  anything  done  in  re- 
gard to  the  fleet — everything  was  perfectly 
right  in  that  department,  and  no  one  would 
be  able  to  say  a  word  against  it.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  probably  did  not  know  these 
things  at  that  time,  or,  at  all  events,  he 
must  have  supposed  that  the  ban  of  secrecy 
could  be  kept  upon  this  correspondence, 
and  that,  from  an  apprehension  that  the 
public  service  would  be  injured  by  divulging 
them,  these  things  woula  be  kept  secret; 
for  he  thought  if  his  mind  adverted  to  this 
correspondence,  the  hon.  Gentleman  could 
not  have  anticipated  so  confidently  that 
nobody  could  throw  blame  on  what  had 
been  done  at  tho  Admiralty.  That  sum- 
mary dismissal  led  again  to  a  correspond- 
ence with  which  he  did  not  intend  to  trouble 
the  House  in  detail.  He  had  limited  his 
Motion  to  asking  for  the  production  of 
papers  and  correspondence  which  had 
taken  place  between  Sir  Charles  Nspier 
and  the  Board  of  Admiralty  since  the  20th 
of  December.  He  had  fixed  that  date, 
because  it  included  the  letter  of  the  22nd 
of  Decemberi  and  all  the  correspondence 
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which  had  taken  place  Bubseqnent  to  the 
gallant  Admiral's  dii>miaftal  from  hia  com- 
mand. He  would,  however,  remind  the 
House  of  what  it  had  heard  from  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Admiral  the  Member  for  Glou- 
cester (Admiral  Berkeley),  who  said  he 
was  sorry  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  had 
shown  BO  bad  an  example  in  making  a 
speech  at  the  Mansion  House,  contrary  to 
all  rules  of  discipline.  He  (Mr.  Malins) 
had  no  desire  to  conduct  this  case  other* 
wLeI^  than  in  a  perfectly  candid  manner,  or 
to  express  approbation  where  approbation 
could  not  be  entertained.  He  thought 
that  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  committed  an 
.error  in  making  that  speech,. and  going  to 
the  length  to  which  he  went ;  but  it  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  comment  that  he 
had  said  he  took  the  command  of  a  fleet 
badly  manned  and  worse  disciplined,  and 
some  officers  afterwards  wrote  to  the 
papers  to  say  that  they  were  sure  it  could 
not  be  the  Admiral's  intention  to  cast 
censure  on  those  who  had  senred  under 
him.  Now,  he  found  from  the  le^rs  that 
passed  two  months  before,  that  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  then  remonstrating  with  the 
Government  because  they  had  not  formally 
giveti  their  approbation  to  the  officers 
serving  underliim,  to  whose  exertions  they 
were  indebted  for  the  safety  of  the  fleet, 
to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  having 
brought  back  a  disciplined  fleet,  after  hav- 
ing taken  out  one  that  was  undisciplined. 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  fact,  in  a  letter 
written  in  January,  reminded  the  Govern- 
ment that  on  the  return  of  the  French 
fleet  from  the  Baltic,  the  Emperor,  in  his 
address  to  the  Legislative  Chamber,  ten- 
dered his  thanks  to  that  fleet  /or  its  ope- 
rations in  the  Baltic.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
then  said,  reasonably  enough,  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  aervices  of  the  English 
fleet  were  less  worthy  of  acknowledgment ; 
he  knew  that  great  exertions  had  been 
made  by  every  officer — he  knew  their  great 
merits,  and  he  regretted  much  that  no 
thanks  should  have  been  tendered  to  them. 
What  the  gallant  Admiral  meant  by  say- 
ing he  took  the  command  of  a  fleet  badly 
manned  and  worse  disciplined,  was  not  that 
the  officers  were  incompetent — he  stated 
in  his  correspondence  there  never  had  ex- 
isted more  gallant  or  more  competent  offi- 
cers ;  but  he  had  this  difficulty  to  contend 
with,  that  not  a  single  captain  in  the  fleet 
had  ever  commanded  in  the  Baltic  pre- 
viously. They  were  all  unacquainted  with 
the  navigation— a  difficulty  enhanced  a 
hundredfold  by  cireumstanees.   There  was 


also  this  additional  difficulty,  that,  being  so 
powerful  a  fleet,  it  had  been  manned  has- 
tily, and  manned  with  those,  several  of 
whom  were  unable  to  go  aloft ;  therefore 
it  was  "  ill-disciplined,'  because  the  crews 
were  collected  together  on  a  sudden,  and 
"  worse  manned,"  because  those  crewa 
were  composed  of  men  who  were  not  sailors 
by  occupation.     Therefore,  so  far  from  Sir 
Charles  Napier  intending  to  cast  any  im- 
putation upon  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  he 
had  remonstrated  with  the  Government  for 
not  tendering  its  thanks  to  those  officers. 
He  thought  he  had  now  shown  the  House 
that  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  been  dismissed 
from  his  command  in  December,  and  not 
only  dismissed  but  censured,  and  in  his 
conviction  it  was  for  the  interests  of  the 
public  service  that  such  a  transaction  should 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament. 
He  trusted  that,  in  doing  so,  the  House 
would  be  of  opinion  he  had  not  miscon- 
ceived his  duty  as  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
but  that  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
subject  in  a  temperate  and  moderate  man- 
ner before  the  House.     He  would  not  re- 
frain, so  long  as  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  that  House,  from  expressing  disapproba- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  any  Minister,  when 
he  thought  disapprobation  was  deserved. 
He  had  ventured  to  express  what  he  strong- 
ly felt — that  the  manner  in   which   Sir 
Charles  Napier  had  been  treated  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  consequently  by 
the  Government  of  which  the  noble  Loid 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  was  at  the  head,  was 
unworthy  of  this  great  nation.    He  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  that  it  i/as  incompa- 
tible with  the  public  service  of  this  country 
that  its  distinguished  servants  should  be 
treated  with  neglect  and  injustice — that 
they  should  receive  reproach  and  disgrace 
where  honour  and  reward  were  due.     It 
was  also  his  conviction  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  public  service  that 
these  transactions  should  not  be  kept  in 
the  dark,  but  that  the  facts  should  be 
brought  to  light,  in  order  that  Parliament 
might  judge  as  to  their  propriety.    As  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
had  told  them  in  the  admirable  speech  he 
delivered  on  the  question,   whether    the 
Committee  now  sitting  should  be  open  or 
secret,  public  reputations  were  not  to  be 
sacrificed  in  a  Secret  Committee  sitting  in 
No.  17.     He  cordially  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
the  reputations  of  our  generals  and  admi- 
rals were  dear  to  the  country,  that  tbej 
were  the  property  of  tiie  owaitijt  Vkii  that 
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an  insult  to  them  was  an  insult  to  every 
member  of  the  community.  It  was  upon 
their  skill  and  eourage  that  we  must  rely 
for  our  defenee,  and  if  we  could  not  find 
men  worthy  to  command  our  fleets  and 
armiee,  then  England  would  indeed  be  re- 
duced to  a  miserable  condition.  If,  when 
we  had  found  such  men,  and  when  the  Go- 
vemment  of  the  day  proclaimed  to  us  that 
we  had  found  the  most  fitting  man — if, 
because  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
took  a  view  that  was  not  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  commander  of  the  fleet, 
the  admiral  waa  to  be  received  on  his  re- 
turn with  ignominy,  there  was  an  end  to 
all  security  for  the  efficient  performance  of 
the  public  service.  When  he  found,  there- 
fore, that  no  other  Member  of  the  House 
was  disposed  to  bring  this  matter  under 
their  consideration,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty 
not  to  shrink  from  bringing  it  forward,  be- 
lieving, as  be  did,  that  to  keep  such  trans- 
actions in  the  dark  would  be  attended  with 
the  greatest  possible  detriment  to  the  pub- 
lic service  in  general. 

Sia  THOMAS  HERBERT:  In  se- 
eondittg  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ad  Member  for  Wallingford,  and  as  a  per- 
aonal  friend  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
one  who  has  served  under  him  on  many 
trying  occasions,  I  must  beg  to  trouble  the 
House  with  a. few  words  on  the  question 
now  before  them.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Admiral  the  Member  for  Gloucester  told 
the  House,  a  few  evenings  ago,  that  Sir 
Charles  Napier  was  not  dismissed  from  his 
command.  Technically  speaking,  he  cer- 
tainly was  not ;  bpt  he  was  removed  from 
bis  command  by  ordering  him  to  haul  down 
bis  flsg,  and,  to  my  mind,  in  a  most  discour- 
teous manner,  unaccompanied  as  the  order 
was  by  a  sifgle  complimentary  expression 
in  commendation  of  the  gallant  Admiral's 
management  of  the  fleet  while  under  his 
orders.  Although  I  cannot  approve  of 
after-dinner  speeches  like  the  gallant  Ad- 
miral's at  the  Mansion  House,  yet,  after 
all.  Sir  Charles  Napier's  eminent  services 
— ^many  of  them  most  brilliant,  and  such 
as  to  have  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
such  men  as  Lord  Ezmouth,  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane,  Sir  Robert  Stopford,  Sir  James 
Gordon,  and  other  distinguished  officers — 
I  have  too  much  respect  for  my  gallant 
friend,  who  was  once  my  commander  dur- 
ing some  trying  occurrences,  not  to  hope 
that  bis  statement  will  prove  to  be  correct, 
and  that  he  will  stand  well  with  his  coun- 
tfymeo.  With  regard  to  the  gallant  Ad- 
aurml'a  conduct  in  the  BaltiCi  I  do  not 


think  that  he  could  have  done  more  with 
the  force  at  his  disposal  than  he  did,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  to  bis  cool  judg- 
ment and  wise  discretion  the  country  is  in- 
debted for  the  safe  return  home  of  our  fleet ; 
for  had  Sir  Charles  Napier  been  induced  to 
have  attacked  either  Cronstadt  or  Swea- 
borg  without  the  co-operation  of  a  large 
land  force,  and  the  assistance  of  mortar- 
vessels  and  gun-boats  of  an  easy  draft  of 
water — a  force  which  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  neglected  attaching  to  the  fleet 
last  year — my  conviction  is  that  tho  attack 
would  have  failed,  and  that  his  ships  most 
likely  would  have  been  all  disabled.     Can 
the  eulogium  pronounced  upon  Sir  Charles 
Napier  by  the  right   hon.   Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle,  at  the  memorable 
banquet  at  the  Reform  Club,  ever  be  for- 
gotten?     There  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
not  onlv  congratulated    the  club  on   so 
thorough  a  Reformer  having  the  command 
of  a  fleet,  but  added  that  hb  confidence  in 
him  was  so  great  that  he  had  his  (the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty's)  authority 
to  declare  war,  if  he  thought  fit,  upon  his 
arrival  in  the  Baltic*     Now,  what  has  all 
this  boasting  and  confidence   come  to  ? 
That  the  right    hon.    Baronet    and  the 
gallant  Admiral  have  fallen  out ;  the  Ad- 
miral has  been  dismissed  by  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  from  his  command,  and 
their  unfortunate  misunderstanding  I  much 
regret,  as  being  prejudicial  to  the  public 
service,  particularly  to  the  discipline  of  the 
naval  branch  of  it.     However,  the  gallant 
Admiral  in  common  fairness  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity,  somewhere,  of  vindicating 
his  character.     I  have  not  seen  any  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier's  correspondence  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite;   hut  if  the 
correspondence  asked  for  is  refused  to  be 
produced  merely  on  the  score  of  being  of 
a  private  character,  it  certainly  does  not 
come  well  from  an  Admiralty  who  made 
such  liberal  use  of  private  and  confidential 
correspondence  in  the  inquiry  into  Mr.  Staf- 
ford's dockyard  appointments  to  refuse  it. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

**  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a  Ckvpy 
of  any  Correspondenoe  whioh  has  passed  between 
the  Board  of  Admtralt/  and  any  Member  of  Her 
Majesty's  Goyemment,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
since  the  20th  day  of  December  hist." 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM:  Sir,  I  have, 
great  pleasure  in  assuring  the  House  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me,  in  answer- 
ing the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  to 
detain  them  for  anything  like  the  length 
of  time  he  has  occupied  in  opening  his 
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case.  For,  Sir,  I  haTO  not  come  down 
here  prepared  to  read  extracts  from  pub- 
He  despatches  not  presented  to  Parlia^ 
ment,  and  much  less  do  I  come  here 
prepared  with  garbled  extracts  from  pri- 
vate and  confidential  letters.  Much  less 
still  am  I  prepared  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  private  conversations.  I  have  not  the 
advantage  of  holding  in  mj  hand  any- 
thing like  that  brief  of  a  confidential  na- 
ture which  has  been  circulated  among  cer- 
tain Members  of  this  House.  But  at  the 
very  outset  of  what  I  have  to  address  to 
the  House,  I  shall  just  refer  to  the  passage 
with  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
concluded  his  speech,  when  he  said  he  was 
anxious  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  this 
country.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  devoid  of  a 
desire  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  this  coun- 
try, and  I  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  Qen- 
tleman  with  the  deepest  regret  say,  as  I 
understood  him,  that  the  honour  of  this 
country,  which  was  so  dear  to  him,  had 
been  lost  by  the  disasters  which  had  be- 
fallen our  arms.  Now,  Sir,  whether  I  look 
to  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Baltic,  as  to  what 
concerns  the  navy,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
honour  of  this  country  has  been  maintained ; 
and  as  regards  our  army,  I  know  that  all 
is  not  lost.  The  honour  of  that  army  and 
the  honour  of  this  country,  are,  as  I  be- 
lieve, still  intact.  We  have  never  met 
the  enemy  on  any  one  occasion  in  which 
our  arms  have  not  been  victorious ;  and 
whatever  the  sufferings  of  our  troops  may 
have  been,  their  exemplary  patience,  their 
gallantry,  their  good  conduct,  far  exceed 
all  my  powers  of  praise ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  House  I  am  glad  to  declare 
that  the  honour  of  our  arms  still  remains 
unstained.  Sir,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  commented  upon  an  expres- 
sion used  by  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  on  an  occasion  to  which 
he  delights  in  referring — that  the  highest 
proof  of  sagacity  lies  in  looking  several 
moves  ahead.  Now,  I  must  plead  guilty 
to  a  great  want  of  sagacity,  for  the  moves 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man on  this  occasion  were  not  foreseen 
by  me.  I  certainly  did  not  anticipate  that 
he  would  have  thought  it  consistent  with 
his  duty  to  read  extracts  from  despatches 
in  his  possession — despatches  which  he  says 
have  been  submitted  to  him— public  de- 
spatches of  the  highest  possible  impor- 
tance, which  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try has  not  yet  been  asked  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  produce,  and  with  regard 
to  which  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether. 
Sir  /.  Graham 


when  they  are  asked  for,  they  will  think  it 
consistent  with  their  duty  to  the  public  to 
advise  the  House  to  sanction  their  produc- 
tion. Their  discretion  will  be  exercised 
by  them  ;  what  is  due  to  myself,  I  will 
shortly  endeavour  to  state  to  the  House. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  talks  of 
the  introduction  of  new  things.  Is  there 
anything  more  new.  Sir — with  all  your 
experience  in  that  chair,  have  you  seen  or 
heard  of  anything  so  unexampled  as  the 
course  pursued  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  ?  He  has  culled  from  private 
letters,  without  the  consent  of  the  writers 
of  those  letters,  such  extracts  as,  to  use 
his  own  words,  would  maintain  the  view 
he  takes  of  this  case.  Now,  Sir,  if  there 
is  to  be  any  production  of  these  letters, 
let  it  be  complete  and  entire.  But,  until 
that  production  shall  have  taken  place,  I 
trust  the  House  will  not  form  any  opinion 
from  those  extracts  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  carefully  selected, 
in  order  to  support  the  view  he  takes  of  this 
matter.  I  said  I  did  not  expect  the  nioTcs 
that  have  taken  place.  Had  I  been  asked 
before  this  night  whether  I  thought  the 
day  would  come  when  Sir  Charles  Napier 
would  put  his  case  into  the  hands  of  a 
lawyer,  sitting  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House — ^would  appear  as  plaintiff  in  a 
case  charging  the  Government  of  which 
my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
is  the  head,  with  having  treated  him,  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  alleges, 
with  insult  and  contumely — I  confess  to 
you  that  nothing  further  from  my  antici- 
pations could  possibly  have  occurred.  But 
there  is  another  part  of  the  conduct  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  which 
has  also  surprised  me.  He  referred  to 
the  dinner  which  took  place  ax  the  Reform 
Club,  for  which,  as  I  have  before  said,  I 
have  done  penance  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  then 
committed  an  error  which  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  repeat.  No  doubt,  on  the  occa- 
sion which  has  been  referred  to,  I  said  that 
if  there  was  a  banquet  in  honour  of  the 
return  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  from  the 
Baltic,  and  I  was  invited  to  attend  it,  I 
should  be  prepared  to  do  so  in  order  to 
celebrate  the  brilliant  successes  which 
were  then  anticipated.  Well,  the  gallant 
Admiral  has  returned ;  his  services  are 
ended,  and  I  have  received  no  such  in- 
vitation; and  had  I  received  that  invi- 
tation, the  punishment  to  which  I  havo 
referred  was  so  severe,  and  I  was  so  con- 
scious of  the  indiscretion  that  I  committed. 
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tbat  I  know  not  whether  I  should  have 
accepted  it.  Happily  I  have  not  heen  put 
to  the  test.  It  is  trae  I  stated  on  that 
occasion  that  I  had  the  greatest  opinion  of 
the  proved  and  distingnished  valour  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  and  I  added  that  I  thought 
he  was  also  discreet.  He  has  confirmed 
that  opinion.  Discretion,  the  hotter  part 
of  valour,  has  not  heen  wanting.  He  has 
proved  himself  thai  consummate  Admi- 
ral whom  I  praised  hoth  for  valour  and 
discreetness.  I  shall  only  say,  in  answer 
to  another  comment  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who,  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate himself  for  the  production  of  private 
letters,  alluded  to  the  proceedings  before 
a  particular  Committee  of  this  House  in 
wlueb  I  was  a  party  concerned ;  but  that 
was  a  tribunal  of  a  judicial  character, 
and  it  was  the  order  of  the  House  that 
persons,  papers,  and  records  should  be 
produced  before  that  Committee.  I  think 
the  House  wiD  perceive  the  difference  be- 
tween the  production  of  documents  before 
a  jndicial  Committee  sanctioned  by  the 
aotbority  of  this  House,  and  the  produc- 
tion  of  documents,  such  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  used  to-night  — 
partially,  and,  as  I  should  say,  most  un- 
fairly— ^in  the  absence  of  any  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  the  House  to  say  whether  it 
is  consistent  with  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  interests  at  stake, 
that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  them  should 
be  produced.  Now,  Sir,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  said,  and  quite 
correctly,  that  **  on  the  whole  "  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  reference  to 
the  command  of  the  Fleet  up  to  the  24th 
of  September  was  approved  by  the  Go- 
vernment. I  have  never  contradicted  that 
assertion.  "On  the  whole"  —  the  very 
term  used  in  the  letter  which  he  quoted — 
"on  the  whole"  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
did  approve  the  conduct  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  with  reference  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet  under  him.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  a  good  workman  does  not  quar- 
rel with  his  tools ;  nevertheless  it  is  true 
that  the  g^lant  Admiral — not  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  but  in  an  official  letter  to  the 
Admiralty---did  state  that  the  fleet  was 
in*manoed,  and  that  it  was  unfit  to  meet 
the  enemy.  On  the  receipt  of  that  letter, 
the  AdmiraltT^lled  on  the  gallant  Admi- 
ral to  state  ae  specific  ships  to  which  he 
applied  th«(t  remark,  and  when  so  called 
on,  he  £uled  to  specify  a  single  ship.  I  do 
certainly.  Sir,  maintain  that  the  discretion*^ 
eiereiged  hj  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  refer* 
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ence  to  attacks  with  an  inferior  force  upon 
fortresses  was,  in  the  terms  of  my  private 
letter,  "a  wise  discretion."  I  have  never 
quarrelled  with  the  exercise  of  that  dis- 
cretion, and  had  he  adhered  to  his  asser- 
tion made  early  in  May  and  repeated  in 
July,  that  Sweaborg  was  unassailable  either 
by  land  or  sea,  no  one  word  of  hesitation 
with  respect  to  the  prudence  exercised  by 
him,  either  in  writing  or  in  speech,  Would 
have  fallen  from  me.  It  is  quite  true  that, 
on  the  24th  of  September,  when  he,  for 
the  first  time,  reconnoitred  Sweaborg  close 
at  hand,  he  did  write  to  the  Admiralty  a 
despatch  upon  which  I  shall  not  further 
dwell,  because  I  do  not  think  it  consistent 
with  my  duty  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
that  despatch,  which  appeared  to  the  Board 
and  to  myself  materially  to  alter  the  aspect 
of  the  case.  It  is  said  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  that  the  appliances  neces- 
sary for  that  attack,  as  contemplated  by 
Sir  Charles  Napier  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, were  not  sent  by  the  Admiralty. 
But  on  the  12th  of  May  the  gnUant  Ad- 
miral  said  that  this  particular  fortress  was 
unassailable  either  by  land  or  sea,  and, 
reljring  on  the  judgment  of  the  gallant 
Admiral,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  thought 
it  of  no  practical  use  to  send  further  appli- 
ances for  the  purpose  of  an  assault  de- 
clared by  the  gallant  Admiral  to' be  impos- 
sible. It  is  also  certain,  as  stated  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  did  arise  between 
naval  and  military  officers  of  the  highest 
authority — between  the  naval  officers  and 
General  Jones  commanding  the  Engineers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  Admirals 
and  the  French  Generals  on  the  other. 
Into  that  difference  of  opinion  I  am  sure 
the  House  will  not  expect  me'^jtO  enter, 
because  it  bears  directly  up^n  'h^val  ope- 
rations which  have  only'  beeu'fsusp'ended 
for  a  short  period,  and  are  now  about  to 
be  resumed.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman says  he  has  looked  at  these  papers 
carefully.  He  is  an  equity  lawyer.  What 
does  he  think  of  the  justice  of  a  proceeding 
which  calls'  upon  me  io  defend  'myself  with 
my  hands  tied  behind  my  back,  when, 
without  a  breach  of  duty,  I  cannot  pro- 
duce this  correspondence,'  or  even  refer  to 
it?  I  have  felt  my  sense  of  duty  so 
strongly,  that  I  have  not  brought  a  paper 
down  with  me.  I  have  ohly  seen  a  paper, 
prepared  ex  partem  and  marked  *'  confiden- 
tial," containing  extracts  from  both  public 
and  private  despatches,  which  has  been 
circulated  among  hon.  Members  near  me. 
L 
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And  yet  this  equity  lawyer,  who  is  so 
foDd  of  fair  play,  after  oonning  his  case, 
and  speaking  from  a  brief,  comes  down  and 
makes  an  attack  which  he  expects  me  to 
answer  when  I  have  not  the  materials, 
and  when  a  sense  of  public  duty,  even  if  I 
had  them,  would  absolutely  forbid  me  to 
use  them.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  letter 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  of  the  24th  of 
September,  with  reference  to  the  attack 
on  Sweaborg,  did  present  to  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  an  entirely  different  yiew  of 
the  subject  from  that  contained  in  his  for« 
mer  communications.  It  then  appeared 
perfectly  clear  to  them,  even  on  the  show- 
ing of  Sir  Charles  Napier  himself,  that  it 
was  perfectly  possible,  if  the  whole  force 
then  in  the  Baltic  was  reunited,  to  make 
an  attack  by  the  naval  force  alone  on 
Sweaborg;  the  departure  both  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  fleets  was  accordingly  ar- 
rested. And  then  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  has  not  thought  it  unworthy  to 
assign  a  motive  for  the  instructions  sent 
out  on  the  4th  of  October.  He  said  that 
accounts  had  then  been  received  of  the  sup- 
posed fall  of  Sebastopol,  and  that,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  the  excitement 
which  then  prevailed,  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty varied  their  instructions,  and  gave 
orders  entirely  different  from  what  they 
had  given  before.  Now,  Sir,  I  give  the 
most  positive  denial  to  that  statement. 
The  new  orders  to  which  he  has  referred 
were  sent  out  on  the  day  after  we  received 
Sir  Charles  Napier's  letter  of  the  24th  of 
September,  and -if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  vrill  look  at  the  close  of  the 
despatch  of  the  4th  of  October,  I  think 
that  he  will  see  that  Sir  Charles  Napier 
was  told  that  he  must  make  no  desperate 
attack ;  and  that  whether  he  should  attack 
or  not  was  left  entirely  to  his  own  discretion. 
Warning  was  given  him  that  if  the  means 
placed  at  his  disposal  were  adequate,  the 
country  had  a  right  to  expect  that  every 
thing  that  valour  could  do  should  be  at- 
tempted ;  but  that  the  decision  as  to  the 
course  which  should  be  taken  rested  en- 
tirely with  himself.  If  that  passage  is  in 
the  despatch,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  there, 
I  must  say  that  I  think  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  been  guilty  of  a 
want  of  fairness  and  candour  towards  the 
Government  in  not  reading  it.  Something 
has  been  said  with  respect  to  an  assertion 
made  both  by  myself  and  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Gloucester, 
that  Admiral  Napier  had  neither  been  cen« 
sured  nor  dismissed  from  the  commaod  of 
Sir  J,  Oraham 


the  fleet.  It  is  quite  true  that  '*  on  the 
whole  "  the  Admiralty  had  no  ground  for 
censuring  Sir  Charles  Napier  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  but 
it  is  not  true  that  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty did  not  censure  certain  acts  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier  with  reference  to 
the  authority  of  the  Government.  On 
the  contrary,  they  had  more  than  once 
to  warn  the  gallant  Admiral  that  the  lan- 
guage and  tone  he  assumed  towards  the 
authority  under  which  he  served  did  not 
appear  consistent  with  the  subordination 
and  deference  due  to  the  supreme  authority 
under  which  he  was  serving.  Then,  as 
to  his  alleged  dismissal.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  Admirals,  having  performed  similar 
services  in  the  Baltic,  have  received  simi- 
lar orders  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  so  to 
strike  their  flags.  Admiral  Hope,  who 
commanded  in  the  Baltic  in  1812,  was,  on 
his  return,  ordered  to  strike  his  flag.  It 
does  not,  however,  follow  that,  when  an 
Admiral  is  ordered  to  strike  his  flag,  he  may 
not  be  ordered  to  rehoist  it.  It  rests  with 
the  authorities  to  decide  whether  the  con- 
duct of  the  officer  in  that  command  has  been 
such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  renewal  of 
their  confidence.  And  I  do  not  think  that 
it  will  redound  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
service,  or  be  conducive  to  good  discipline, 
or  have  a  happy  effect  on  our  forces, 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  if  this  House 
should  sit  in  judgment  whether  it  is  right 
that,  at  the  termination  of  a  naval  cam« 
paign,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  should  again 
employ  a  particular  officer  or  not.  It  is 
ouite  clear  that  Sir  Charles  Napier,  on  the 
24th  of  September,  in  writing  this  de- 
spatch with  reference  to  future  operations 
before  Sweaborg,  did  take  a  course  which 
ensured  him  the  eommapd  in  the  Baltic 
if  that  plan  was  adopted.  But  it  was  for 
the  Executive  to  determine  whether,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
gallant  Admiral,  it  was  desirable  or  ad- 
visable to  reappoint  him.  Well,  Sir,  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  knowing  Sir  Charles 
Napier  for  a  long  period.  I  have  the  great- 
est admiration  of  the  gallantry%e  has  dis- 
played on  many  trying  occasions.  These 
are  not  empty  words.  On  my  own  respon- 
sibility, in  the  year  1853,  I  awarded  to 
him  a  good-service  pension,  as  a  mark  of 
the  respect  of  the  Admiralty  for  his  past 
services.  But  I  should  be  altogether  un- 
worthy of  my  place  in  this  House,  and  of 
the  office  which  I  lately  had  the  honour  to 
fill,  if  I  did  not  say  that  the  tone,  from  a 
very  early  period^  taken  by  Admiral  Napier 
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in  commenting  on  his  instructioDB  was  tur- 
bulent and  insubordinate,  and  assumed  a 
character  which,  I  should  say,  was  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  that  if  the  Admiralty  had 
tamely  submitted  to  it,  and  ordered  him  to 
rehoist  his  dag,  it  would  baye  set  the  worst 
possible  example  to  ibe  senrice.     I  hare 
told  you  now,  without  disguise,  the  exact 
truth  of  this  matter.     I  have  not  a  par- 
ticle of  unkind  feeling  towards  Sir  Charles 
liapier ;  on  the  contrary,  I  rery  much  re- 
gret what  has  occurred,  but  again  I  say, 
I  think  it  will  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the 
Executive  GoTemment  consent  to  the  pro- 
dueUon  of  this  correspondence.    Certainly, 
Sir,  if  I  doubted  before  whether  it  was 
light  again  to  appoint  Sir  Charles  Napier 
to  the  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  the 
course  he  has  taken  since  he  was  ordered 
to  strike  his  flag,  in  addition  to  the  lan- 
guage to  which  I  have  before  adverted — 
his  not  having  hesitated,  when  he  was  angry 
with  myself  and  the  Bc<&rd  under  whieh 
he  was  serving,  to  produce  documents  of 
the  most  confidential  nature,  not  among 
his  intimate  friends  alone — certainly   not 
among  bis  brother  officers,  for  not  a  naval 
officer  has  yet  come  forward  to  bring  this 
case  of  undue  oppression  on  the  part  of 
the  Oovemment  before  the  House — but  to 
go  to  the  opponents  of  the  Government  in 
the  hope  of  raising  an  adverse  party  feeling 
— aZl  ttklBp  I  say,  is  an  additional  confirma- 
tion to  me  in  my  opinion  that  the  reap- 
pointment of  that  officer  would  not  have 
been  for  the  interests  of  the  public  ser- 
vice.    I  certainly  did  not  hear  all  that  fell 
from    the   hon.  and   ffallant  Admiral  the 
Member  for  Dartmouth,  who  seconded  this 
Motion,    and   I  do  not  know,   therefore, 
whether  he   is   prepared  to  support  the 
eoorae  t^^en  bj  Sir  Charles  Napier  with 
r^eienee  to  the  authorities  under  whom  he 
was  serving.     If  he  is  prepared  to  support 
that  coarse,  I  must  say  I  am  glad  t  did 
not  hear  what  fell  from  him,  because  it 
wonU  in  some  degree  have  diminished  the 
respect  for  hia   authoritv  which  his  high 
diaraeter  has  always  induced  me  to  enter- 
tain.    Upon  the  whole,  I  shall  leave  this 
matter  in  tbe  h&nds  of  the  Government; 
they  will  decide  whether  this  correspond- 
ence shall  be  produced  or  not ;  but  never 
in  my  Ufe  was  I  more  astonished  at  the 
coarse  poraoed  by  any  hon.  Member  than 
I  have  been  at  that  tsJcen  by  the  hon.  and 
lamed    Member    for  Wallingford.     The 
hon.  Ad  learned  Oentleman  deems  it  con« 
nilaiit  with  hia  dignity  to  act  as  squire  oo 


ibis  occasion  to  this  knight-errant  tilting 
against  authority;  and  I  am  exceedingly 
glad  that  the  post  has  not  been  undertaken 
by  any  Member  of  the  naval  profession. 
As  for  the  equity  and  love  of  justice  on 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  prides 
himself,  the  mode  which  he  has  adopted  of 
displaying  these  virtues  may  be  very  good 
practice  in  the  courts  of  law,  but  I  am 
very  much  mistaken  if  it  will  succeed  or 
be  sanctioned  for  one  moment  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Adiokal  WALCOTT  :  Sir,  before 
troubling  the  House  with  the  few  remarks 
which  f  have  to  make  on  this  subject, 
I  \>ee  to  assure  them  that  I  have  not  read 
anything  connected  with  the  matter.  It 
is  true  that  this  afternoon  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Napier  brought  me  a  paper  stating 
that  it  contained  his  case  as  it  was  to  be 
brought  before  the  House.  I  took  it 
from  his  hands  without  reply  ;  but,  in 
walking  down  to  the  House,  I  formed  an 
opinion  that  I  ought  not  to  read  it,  and  I 
have  not  done  so.  Some  few  days  a^o, 
also,  Admiral  Napier  came  to  me  stating 
that  his  case  was  to  be  brought  before  the 
House,  and  hoping  that  I  would  give  that 
assistance  to  a  brother  officer  which  his 
case  might  seem  to  me  to  deserve.  I 
told  him  that  I  did  not  wish  to  enter  then 
into  any  discussion  on  the  subject,  but 
that  I  would  be  in  my  place  when  it  came 
forward,  and  if  any  opportunity  offered  of 
vindicating  the  character  of  a  brother 
officer  I  was  the  man  to  do  it.  I  must 
say  that  I  very  much  regret  ^that  Sir 
Charles  Napier  should  have  allowed  him- 
self so  far  to  be  led  away  as  to  enter  into 
a  vindication  of  his  conduct  at  a  civic 
banquet,  more  especially  as  he  had  then 
demanded  a  court-martial  from  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  had  the  expectation  of  being 
able  to  submit  his  conduct  to  the  judgment 
of  a  tribunal  composed  of  members  of  his 
own  profession.  Moreover,  with  his  ex- 
perience of  this  House,  he  ought  to  have 
Known  that  if  he  had  a  clear  and  fair  case, 
this  body  of  Englishmen  representing  the 
country,  would  never  have  failed  to  give  a 
man  of  his  station  and  responsibility  that 
fair  and  patient  hearing  and  that  unbiassed 
verdict  which  his  case  should  entitle  him 
to.  If  these  papers  are  produced  I  shall 
go  into  them  with  the  most  sincere  desire 
to  see  the  fullest  justice  done  to  all  parties. 
Now,  Sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  does  exist  in  this  country  a  very 
strong  feeling  that  oar  success  in  the 
Baltio  has  not  been  equal  to  the  just  ex- 
L  2 
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pectations  which  were  entertained,  nor 
commensurate  with  the  strength  of  that 
magnificent  fleet  which  was  sent  out.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
country  should  know  the  reason  of  this. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ohservation  of  Ad- 
miral Napier^  as  to  his  fleet  not  heing  well 
manned,  is  undouhtedly  correct ;  and  see- 
ing the  country  was  called  on,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  aJmost,  to  send  out  so  large 
a  numher  of  ships,  it  was  almost  im- 
possihle  that  they  could  all  have  heen  well 
manned.  It  was  a  moral  impossibility  to 
hare  got  a  sufficient  numher  of  seamen ; 
and  the  Admiralty,  therefore,  had  nothing 
left  hut  to  do  that  which  they  did.  The 
ships  did  go  to  sea  ill-manned,  but  the 
yigorous  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
captains  and  officers  did  produce  such  an 
effect  that,  by  the  time  the  frost  broke  up 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Baltic,  the  fleet 
was  perfectly  reac|y  to  cope  with  the 
enemy,  if  he  had  ventured  to  come  out. 
Another  cause  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
fleet  was  the  deficiency  in  praams  and 
gunboats  of  light  draught  of  water.  Were 
I  not  forbidden  from  entering  at  length 
into  this  particular  point  by  the  reflection 
that  another  fleet  is  now  fitting  out,  I 
think  I  could  show  that  the  reason  why 
the  fleet  did  not  do  all  that  was  expected 
from  it  was,  that  it  had  not  the  means  at 
its  disposal  for  doing  it.  Then,  again, 
the  country  is  wedded  to  the  idea  that 
wooden  walls  are  fit  to  cope  with  granite 
walls.  Now,  I  maintain  that  they  are  not,  and 
that  it  isiexpecting  more  from  ships  than 
they  are  able  to  perform.  Certainly  Ad- 
miral Chads,  after  Bomarsund  was  taken, 
made  some  experiments  on  the  walls, 
pouring  in  heavy  broadside  after  broadside 
upon  them,  and  he  reported  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, I  am  told,  that  he  had  acted 
very  efficiently  upon  them ;  but  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  his  practice  would 
have  been  so  successful  had  those  walls 
been  manned,  and  bad  they  been  replying 
to  him  with  red  hot  shot?  Then,  there 
is  Gibraltar  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  ships 
had  any  great  success  there.  At  Algiers, 
the  truth  is,  the  Dey  was  so  **  cursedly" 
afraid  that  he  let  the  ships  come  into  the 
harbour  and  take  up  their  positions  with- 
out ever  firing  a  shot  at  them.  Had  he  done 
so,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  would  ever  have  got  in.  However, 
he  did  get  in,  and  pot  a  division  of  ships 
under  the  batteries  in  such  a  position  that 
the  guns  could  not  be  depressed  to  bear 
on  them ;  but  Admiral  Milne,  of  whose 
Admiral  WalcoU 


gallantry  I  wish  to  speak  in  the  highest 
terms,   was  not  able  to    take   a  similar 
position,   and   in  his   ships,   which   were 
some  few  fathoms  further  off  from  the 
shore,  and  on  which  consequently  the  guns 
in  the  batteries  could  be  brought  to  bear, 
there  was  great  loss  of  life.     Well,  then, 
we  now  come  to  what  took  place  at  Se- 
bastopol.      What  happened   there?      At 
that  place  we  had  a  fine  fleet  of  our  own 
acting  in  conjunction  with  an  equally  fine 
fleet  of  our  allies,  and  those  fleets  went  in 
with  a  courage  unexampled,  and  with  a 
spirit  that  excites  my  highest  admiration  ; 
they  did  all  that  could  be  done,  but  that 
all   was   simply  nothing,   except  getting 
600  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  some  of 
the  ships  so  disabled  as  to  be  next  to  use- 
less.    Attacks  of  this  hazardous  descrip- 
tion might  possibly  succeed,  and  a  some- 
what similar  attack,  under  Nelson,  who 
was  for  ever  looking  a-head  and  never 
a-stem,  who  cared  nothing  about  losing 
hfft  commission,  and  who  thought  of  no- 
thing but  honour  and  glory,  did  succeed  ; 
and,   indeed,   it  is   not  impossible  for  a 
fleet  to  run  into  Sebastopol,  or  into  any 
port,  provided  there  be  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water ;  but  the  chances  are  100  to  one 
against  success  if  the  attempt  be  made  in 
such  like  instances.     There  is  no  com- 
mander-in-chief who,  knowing  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  must  ensue  from  the 
loss  of  his  fleet,  would,  if  he  acted  with 
prudence  and  discretion,  attempt  such  an 
undertaking  ;  and  therefore  I  think  that 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
humble    as  is  my  opinion — and  humble 
it  is  evidently  considered,  for  to  my  pre- 
judice I  am  unjustly  placed  on  the  re- 
served list — exercised   a  sound  and  wise 
discretign,  and   fulfilled  his  duty  to  his 
country  in   not  exposing  his  fl«et  to  be 
unnecessarily  crippled  ;  but  is  it  nothing 
that  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic  crippled  Rus- 
sian commerce,  insulted  its  coasts,  com- 
manded its  waters,  and  confined  its  boast- 
ed navy  within  its  harbours  ?     I  entirely 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  that  either  all  the  papers 
should  be  produced   or  none,  but  as  to 
whether  the  production  of  them  would  be 
injurious  to  the  public  service  I  can,  of 
course,  form  no  opinion,  because  I  have 
not  read  them.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  read  them,  and  I  am  content  to 
take  his  opinion  on  the  subject.     I  wish, 
however,  to  state  that  I  am  sure  t^at  the 
hon.   and  learned   Gentleman   below   lue 
would  not  have  brought  the  subject  before 
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the  HoiiBe  unless  he  had  been  actuated 
bj  a  sense  of  justice.  He  has  undertaken 
the  subject  in  no  partj  spirit.  [  Cheers.] 
I  am  convinced  that  such  is  the  case, 
for  I  have  talked  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  upon  the  subject.  I 
come  now  to  another  point.  It  has  been 
said  that  Sir  Charles  Napier,  on  his  return 
from  the  Baltic,  received  a  letter  which 
ran  somewhat  to  thb  effect — "  Sir,  I  am 
commanded  bj  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
to  order  jou  to  strike  jour  flag  and  come 
on  shore."  Well,  this  is  a  curt  way  of 
doing  a  thing  ;  but  the  Admiralty,  I  must 
say,  deals  in  curt  ways.  I  cannot  say  thi^t 
that  letter  should  be  considered  as  a  cen- 
sure upon  Sir  Charles  Napier,  or  that  it 
amounted  to  dismissmg  him  from  his 
command,  because  it  was  in  conformity 
with  ordinary  practice.  Sir  James  Sau- 
marez,  at  one  time,  was  ordered  to  strike 
his  flag ;  but  then  it  was  intended  to  re- 
instate him  in  his  command.  Now,  in  the 
present  instance,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
reappointing  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  the 
command  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  and,  although 
I  cannot  complain  of  the  order  conveyed  to 
Sir  Charles  Napier  to  strike  his  flag,  I 
still  think  that,  as  two  days  afterwards  a 
just  tribute  was  paid  to  that  gallant  ad- 
miral's conduct,  it  would  have  been  as 
well  that  that  mark  of  approbation,  which 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  elicited  by  Sir 
Cbiarles  Ij^apier's  letter,  should  have  been 
ooDTeyed  to  him  at  the  same  time  as  the 
order  to  strike  his  flag.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  a  fair  compliment  to  a  gallant 
and  meritorious  officer  if  the  Government, 
as  conseryators  of  the  public  good  faith, 
had,  io  ordering  Sir  Charles  Napier  to 
strike  his  flag,  conveyed  to  him  that  ei- 
presftio^  of  approval  to  wiiich  two  days 
afterwards  they  gave  vent.  With  regard 
to  the  future,  Uiank  God,  we  have  a  mag- 
Bifieeiit  fleet  at  Spithead  prepared  to  go  to 
the  Baltic,  which  possesses  an  advantage 
over  that  of  last  year  in  having  an  adequate 
supply  of  gunboats,  and  I  entertain  no 
doubt  that  it  will  achieve  some  brilliant 
saeeeat,  but,  at  all  events,  let  the  House 
sod  let  the  country  be  persuaded  that  all 
thai  British  officers  and  British  seamen 
eaa  do  will  be  acconoplished. 

8xE  CHARLES  WOOD :  I  consider  it 
is  aeeesaary.  Sir,  for  me  to  state,  and  I 
shall  do  so  as  shortly  as  possible,  the  course 
whieii  the  Government  think  it  right  to 
sdopt  with  reference  to  the  question  now 


before  the  House.  I  do  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  advert  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
the  various  topics  which  have  be^  intro- 
duced into  the  discussion,  for  in  the  whole 
of  my  experience  I  have  never  witnessed  a 
course  pursued  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  adopted  on  the  present  occasion ;  and 
I  feel  persuaded  that  the  House  will  not 
sanction  such  a  course  by  any  symptom 
of  approbation.  Certainly,  I  have  never 
before  known  such  a  course  pursued,  and 
I  think  that  the  House  will  not  sanction 
the  quoting  of  extracts  from  private  letters 
and  official  reports  not  properly  before  the 
House,  and  relating  to  operations  which 
may  be  repeated.  I  will  only  protest  in 
the  strongest  terms  I  can  use  against  such 
a  course,  as  for  the  first  time  in  my  expo* 
rience,  and  I  believe  in  the  experience  of 
the  oldest  Member  present,  has  been  to- 
night pursued  in  this  House.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Graham)  has  said  that 
it  rests  with  the  Executive  Government  to 
say  whether  the  papers  now  moved  for 
shall  be  produced,  and  I  at  once  say  that 
it  seems  to  me  utterly  impossible,  consis- 
tently with  the  interests  of  the  public  ser* 
vice,  that  those  papers  should  he  produced. 
I,  of  course,  have  seen  those  letters,  and  I 
may  inform  the  House  that  in  them  are 
discussed  such  topics  as  the  means,  the 
possibility,  and  the  mode  of  attacking  cer- 
tain fortresses  in  the  Baltic.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Admiral  who  has  last  addressed 
us  has  stated  that  a  fleet  is  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  that  sea ;  and  he  has  also  said  that 
he  entertabs  no  doubt  that  everything 
will  be  done  which  can  possibly  be  accom- 
plished. I  also  entertain  the  most  confi- 
dent expectation,  that  whatever  can  be 
done,  consistently  with  a  prudent  discre- 
tion, will  be  accomplished ;  but  I  appeal  to 
the  House  whether  the  production  of  let- 
tCKS  referring  even  to  the  mode  of  attack 
upon  the  fortresses  in  the  Baltic  can  pos- 
sibly conduce  to  the  success  of  that  expe- 
dition ?  I  feel  that  the  simple  statement 
which  I  have  made  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment I  can  use  against  the  production  of 
these  letters,  and  the  strongest  proof  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  resist 
their  production.  I  feel  that,  after  having 
made  that  statement,  it  will  be  the  unani- 
mous feeling  of  this  House  that  the  produc- 
tion of  those  letters  would  not  be  for  the 
good  of  the  public  service.  I  should  be  at 
a  loss  for  any  argument  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  for  the  case  is  self-evident ;  and  I 
I  can  only  repeat  that  I  feel  it  to  be  quite 
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inoonsistent  with  mj  datj  to  the  public  to 
agree  to  the  production  of  the  papers  moved 
for  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gkntleman. 

Captain  SCOBELL  said,  he  hoped  the 
Home  wonld  allow  an  officer  who  was  en* 
ffaged  in  the  last  war  to  say  a  few  words. 
The  reputation  of  a  gallant  officer  was  at 
stake  ;  and  he  could  wish  that  his  reputa- 
tion  had  stood  as  high  at  the  end  of  the 
Baltic  campaign  as  it  did  at  its  commence- 
ment.   Sir  Charles  Napier  left  this  country 
under  every  disadvantage.   There  had  been 
a  naval  review,  a  sham  fight,  and  a  reform 
dinner,  at  which  he  was  lauded  with  all 
the   praise  that  could    be  applied  to   a 
gallant  officer;   and  after  these  he  was 
sent  forth  with  the  expectation  of  the 
country  that  he  would  do  more  than  it  was 
in  fact  possible  for  him  or  in  fact  any  one 
else  to  do.     That  many  of  the  ships  were 
badly  manned,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  not 
attempted  to  deny.     With  respect  to  the 
possibility  of  his  performing  what  was  ex- 
pected  of  bun,  It  seemed  that  two  en- 
gineer officers  attached  to  the  expe^tion 
differed.     Had  they  coincided  in  opinion, 
it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to 
stand  against  them ;    but  one  had  one 
plan,   and  the    other    another,   and    the 
Admirals  disapproved  of  both.      Though 
he  scarcely  knew  Sir  Charles  Napier  per- 
sonally,  he   must  say  that  his  ears  had 
tingled  at  certain  expressions  in  some  of 
the  papers  which  they  had  heard  read  that 
night.     He  could  not  avoid  saying,  that 
he  thought  there  had  been  something  of 
harshness  towards  the  gallant  Admiral. 
If  he  was  to  be  removed  irom  his  com- 
mand, the  thing  should  have  been  done 
with  more  consideration    and  courtesy : 
that  would  haye  been  more  creditable  at 
all   events  to  those  who  dismissed  him. 
He  gathered  from  what  he  had  heard,  that 
Sir  Charles  Napier  had  a  plan  of  his  own, 
which  he  was  willing  to  carry  out ;  but  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  sitting  in  their 
arm-chairs,  thought  they  knew  best  how 
to  deal  out  destruction  to  the  enemy,  and 
sent  him  their  plan ;  and  if  Sir  Charles 
Napier  considered  that  plan  dangerous,  he 
was  perfectly  justified — he  would  not  say 
in  remonstrating  in  improper  terms — but 
in  taking  upon  himself  tne  responsibility  of 
not  carrying  it  out.     What  was  the  great 
evil  at  Balaklava?      That  no  one   was 
properly  responsible.      They  would  have 
had  another  Balaklava  had  the  fleet  at- 
tempted to  force  its  way  into  the  Russian 
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ports  in  the  Baltic.  The  ships  might  per- 
haps have  got  in,  but  many  ot  them  would 
never  have  come  out.  There  was  one  ex- 
pression used  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  with  reference  to  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  which  he  (Captain  Scobell) 
thought  he  ought  to  recall.  He  referred 
to  the  use  ot  the  saying,  ''  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valour.'*  They  all  knew  what 
that  meant.  Though  he  (Captain  Scobell) 
did  not  know  Sir  Charles  Napier  himself, 
he  well  knew  his  career,  and  he  main- 
tained that  considering  the  opportunities 
which  he  had  had,  that  career  would  com- 
pare with  that  of  any  man  who  ever  held 
command  under  Her  Majesty  ;  and  as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  given  him  a  slur 
on  that  point  on  which  no  officer  could 
bear  a  slur,  he  hoped  he  would  rise  in  his 
place  and  say  that  he  did  not  mean  to  im- 
peach the  gallant  Admiral's  valour  by  attri- 
buting too  much  discretion  to  him.  He 
would  also  observe  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  fell  into  error  in  speaking  of 
Admiral  Hope  as  having  hauled  down  his 
flag.  Having  been  in  the  fleet  referred  to, 
he  was  able  to  state  that  the  admiral's  flag 
was  not  hauled  down..  As  regarded  the 
correspondence  of  the  Admiralty,  he  could 
produce  letters  written  many  vears  i^o 
which  were  very  curt ;  and,  though  he 
would  not  call  the  Board  an  arbitrary  one, 
he  must  say  it  was  a  Board  which  required 
more  watching  than  almost  any  other 
Government  department. 

SiK  JAMBS  GRAHAM  :  Sir,  I  am  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  for  having  called  my  attention 
to  the  expression  which  he  has  referred  to. 
If  that  expression,  with  reference  to  the 
discretion  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  can  bear 
the  interpretation  which  my  hon.  and 
gallant  FriendT  has  put  upon  it — ^aftd  naval 
officers  are  rightly  sensitive  upon  these 
points — I  most  willingly  retract  the  ex- 
pression, as  it  was  not  intended  to  convey 
any  such  imputation.  Far  from  it.  It 
would  be  an  absurdity  to  raise  such  an 
imputation,  for  the  entire  life  of  the  gal- 
lant Admiral  falsifies  it« 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON:  Sir,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Graham),  in 
his  reply  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Malins),  made  some 
rather  caustic  observations  relative  to  this 
question  being  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  by  a  lawyer.  I  think,  Sir,  the 
experience  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  will  suggest 
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to  bis  mind  some  rery  good  reasons  why 
natal  officers  slionld  not  put  themselyea 
prominentlj  forward  in  disputes  between 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  those  whom 
they  employ.     I   quite  agree  that  it  is 
nnreasonable  to  revive  any  more  the  old 
dinner  at  the  Reform  Club,  and  think  it 
waa  unnecessary  for  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  even  to  tell  us  of  the 
dinner  at  the  Mansion  House.     I  am  will- 
ing to  pair  off  the  dinner  at  the  Mansion 
House  with  the  dinner  at  the  Reform  Club, 
for  in  that  respect  I  think  the  belligerents 
stand  upon  an  equal  footing.    With  regard 
to  papers  having  been  gaibled,   private 
letters  quoted  from,  and  public  documents 
of  great  importance  brought  before  this 
House  without  having  been  previously  laid 
upon  the  table  by  the  authority  of  the  Go' 
Temment,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  the 
Motion  before  us  is  for  papers,  and  when 
an  hon.  Member  submits  a  Motion  ques- 
tioning the  conduct  of  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment, he  must  make  out  a  primd  facie 
ease;  and  for  that  purpose  what  can  he 
refer  to  hot  documents  ?    Does  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the 
quotations  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  opposite  ?     No,  he  does  not ;  but 
he  qnestions  the  propriety  of  introducing 
Boeh  extracts,  and  I  must  say  that  he  has 
shown  a  remarkable  *'  discretion  "  in  de- 
clining to  go  into  those  public  papers,  and 
to  meet  the  quotations  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Wallingford.     I  could 
not  collect  exactly  what  the  present  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  said.     I  have  been 
accustomed  latterly  to  sit  a  good  way  from 
the  Treasury  bench,  and  now  I  am  more 
distant  than  erer,  but  I  understood  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman  to  commence  his 
speech  by  stating  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  adrert  to  the  subject  immediately  under 
discuBtton,  but  would  say  generally  that 
the  prodaction  of  the  papers  in  question 
was  inconyenient  to  the  public  interests. 
Wen,  that  is  what  I  deem  a  curt  reply. 
Now,  Sir,  I  wish  to  know  whether  it  is 
not  possible  to  produce  papers  sufficient  to 
throw  light  upon  the  matter  as  regards  Sir 
Charles  Napier's  complaints,  and  yet  not 
injure  the  public  interests,  by  furnishing 
us  with  sucn  extracts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  tine  first  purpose,  but  withholding,  in 
accordance   with    the   common   practice, 
those  narts  that  are  likely  to  prove  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  country? 
Nothing  is  so  common.     No  correspond- 
ence from  the  Foreign  Office — ^no  public 
doeunent  whatei^er— u  mored  for  in  thb 


House  except  with  a  oomplete  understand- 
ing that  only  extracts  should  be  produced 
if  any  portion  of  such  correspondence  is 
injurious  to  the  public  interests.  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  a  similar  rule  might  be 
followed  in  this  case,  and  when  we  remem> 
her  that  the  correspondence  moved  for 
dates  only  from  the  20th  of  December, 
when  Sir  Charles  Napier  hauled  down  his 
flag,  and  therefore  does  not  so  immediately 
relate  to  the  operations  in  the  Baltic,  that 
seems  to  be  an  additiohal  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  any  difficulty  in  agreeing 
to  the  production  of  that  correspondence. 
But  what  is  the  position  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  9  Has,  I  will  ask,  a  naval  officer 
no  redress  in  this  country  ?  He  has  been, 
say  what  you  please,  censured  by  the  Ad- 
miralty. It  is  understood  by  the  country 
at  large  that  the  Government  is  not  satis- 
fied with  his  conduct.  He  now  demands 
inquiry.  He  has  assuredly  a  right  to  de- 
mand it,  in  justice  to  his  own  reputation. 
He  goes  in  a  proper  way  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Carlisle,  and 
asks  for  a  court  martial.  It  is  refused. 
He  next  goes  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
late,  and  also,  I  believe,  to  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister of  the  present  Government,  and  asks 
for  inquiry.  He  is  answered  that  there  is 
no  case  for  investigation.  What  resource, 
then,  is  there  left  to  him  but  to  come  here? 
I  ask,  are  we,  the  representatives  of  the 
interests  and  honour  of  England — if  a 
public  servant  comes  to  us  and  tells  us 
that  he  has  made  application  in  vain  to 
the  proper  authorities,  and  has  used  with- 
out effect  the  legitimate  means  of  redress, 
and  that  he  only  comes  to  us  as  a  last 
resource,  are  we  to  turn  upon  him  and 
say,  "  We  will  grant  you  no  redress — we 
will  look  into  no  papers;  it  is  very  in- 
convenient to  the  country  to  interfere 
between  the  Executive  and  the  officers 
whom  it  employs"?  It  appears  that  we 
cannot  take  such  a  course  if  we  wish 
to  discharge  the  duty  which  undoubtedly 
derolres  upon  us,  to  see  not  only  that  the 
Executive  is  fairly  dealt  with  by  its  officers, 
but  also  that  the  public  servants  are  fairly 
treated  with  by  the  Executive.  There  is 
such  a  thing,  when  great  expectations 
have  been  excited,  and  when  nublic  disap- 
pointment follows  the  want  of  success,  as 
shifting  responsibility  upon  the  public  ser- 
vants, and  escaping  from  that  fair  share 
of  blame  which  the  Executive  ought  to 
bear.  It  is  for  us  independent  Members 
of  Parliament  to  take  care  that  unfortu- 
nate   Administrations    do    not    yictimise 
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faithful  and  zealous  public  servants  who 
have  endeavoured  to  discharge  their  duty, 
and  who  are  not  responsible  for  any  part 
of  the  failure  that  may  have  occurred.  I 
can  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Carlisle,  that  my  object  in 
interfering  in  this  matter  is  a  public  one. 
Undoubtedly,  I  have  for  some  time  past 
had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Sir 
Charles  Napier ;  but  if  I  had  not,  having 
read  the  documents  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite  has  adverted, 
I  should  unquestionably  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  take  a  part  in  this  discussion. 
Let  me  now  refer  to  the  despatch  of  the 
4th  of  October,  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  alluded,  and  which  was  the 
first  despatch  that  emanated  from  the 
Admiralty  implying  that  they  were  dissa- 
tisfied with  Sir  Charles  Napier's  proceed- 
ings, and  goading  him  on  to  an  attack 
upon  Sweaborg.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  J.  Graham)  says,  that  the 
report  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  had  no 
effect  in  inducing  the  Government  to  alter 
their  orders,  and  to  goad  Sir  Charles 
Napier  to  making  an  attack  upon  Swea- 
borg. Now,  Sir,  I  hold  the  despatch  in 
ray  hand.  Undoubtedly,  the  word  '*  Se- 
bastopol" is  not  mentioned ;  but  what  are 
the  contents  of  the  despatch,  given,  be  it 
observed,  as  the  reason  why  Sir  Charles 
Napier  should  attempt  a  hazardous  enter- 
prise against  Sweaborg  with  his  fleet  alone, 
contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  contrary 
to  the  judgment  of  the  French  admiral, 
and  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  Eng- 
lish general  of  engineers  ?  Well,  Sir,  the 
3rd  of  October  was  the  day  upon  which 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  came  to 
this  country.  The  despatch  from  the  Ad- 
miralty is  dated  the  4th,  and  it  says, 
"  Recent  events  in  the  Black  Sea  will  not 
encourage  the  Russians  to  attempt  any 
enterprise  of  more  than  usual  hazard  and 
daring  at  this  precise  moment."  It  may 
be  said  that  referred  to  the  battle  of  Alma; 
but  it  is  very  extraordinary,  that  as  soon 
as  it  was  discovered  that  Sebastopol  was 
not  taken,  without  waiting  to  see  what 
was  the  result  of  the  instructions  of  the 
4th  of  October,  out  goes  another  despatch 
on  the  9th,  to  tell  Sir  Charles  Napier  that 
all  operations  may  be  considered  as  con- 
cluded for  the  season,  and  ordering  him  to 
bring  his  ships  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 
That  despatch  was  sent  by  telegraph.  The 
French  fleet  was  ordered  to  reunite  with 
Sir  Charles  Napier  when  it  was  believed 
Sebastopol  had  fallen,  but  the  moment  the 
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Admiralty  discovered  that  Sebastopol  had 
not  fallen,  it  was  telegraphed  to  the  French 
^eet  not  to  go  back  up  the  Baltic  and 
rejoin  Sir  Charles  Napier,  for  the  season 
being  at  an  end  no  further  operationa 
would  be  taken  that  year.  This  is  infe- 
rential reasoning,  but  I  maintain  it  affords 
a  strong  presumption  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  giddiness  came  over  certain  per- 
sons ;  that  they  fancied  the  Russians  were 
demoralised  and  would  not,  "  at  that  pre- 
cise moment,"  undertake  ^ny  great  enter- 
prise; and  that,  therefore,  those  expedi- 
tions which  had  been  previously  condemned 
were  ordered«to  be  attempted.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
has  endeavoured  to  cast  censure  upon  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  because,  having  first  told 
the  Government  that  Sweahorg  was  unas- 
sailable, in  consequence  of  which  they  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  send  out  gun- 
boats and  other  appliances  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  place  that  was  pronounced 
impregnable,  and  having  afterwards  stated 
that  it  could  be  taken  by  the  fleet  alone, 
he  failed  to  accomplish  that  object,  and 
therefore  misled  and  disappointed  the  Go- 
vernment. I  trust  I  am  accurately  re- 
peating the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  state- 
ments? [Sir  J.  Graham:  To  a  certain 
extent.]  I  have  no  desire  to  misrepresent 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  I  am  sure 
he  said  that  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  the  first 
instance,  informed  the  Government  that 
Sweaborg  was  unassailable.  What  were 
the  facts  ?  Sir  Charles  Napier  on  the  30th 
of  May  received  certain  plans  of  Sweaborg. 
He  had  not  then  inspected  nor  even  seen 
it  himself,  and  as  was  his  duty  at  the 
time,  he  forwarded  those  plans  to  the 
Admiralty  with  the  observation  that,  ac- 
cording to  those  plans,  Sweaborg  appear- 
ed to  be  unassailable.  But  on  the  20th 
of  June,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting Sweaborg,  he  submitted  a  plan 
for  taking  it — a  plan  which  required  a 
description  of  force  with  which  he  was  not 
then  provided,  and  with  which  if  he  had 
been  provided  he  considered  he  should  have 
been  successful ;  but  he  never  said,  in  any 
part  of  that  correspondence— -and  I  have 
gone  through  it  carefully — that  he  had  any 
confidence  in  taking  Sweaborg  with  a  fleet 
alone.  All  he  said  was,  if  a  certain  ad- 
ditional force  which  he  pointed  out  were 
intrusted  to  him,  he  was  confident  suocess 
would  follow.  I  think  I  have  answered 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
But,  supposing  Sir  Charles  Napier  had 
submitted  a  plan  for  taking  Sweaborg,  he 
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was  acting  in  alliance  with  the  French, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  him  in  the  opera- 
tions in  the  Baltic  to  have  the  concurrence 
of  the  French  Admiral.     The  council  of 
war  that  was  held  uoanimously  decided 
that  no  operations  in  the  Baltic  could  be 
undertaken  with  the  resources  they  had, 
afiter  the  taking  of  Bomsrsund.     I  may 
state  to  the  House  that  after  the  taking 
of  BomArsnnd,  the  French  Marshal,  Bara- 
goay  d'Hilliers,  being  there,  the  French 
General  of  Engineers,  General  Niel,  being 
there,  and  the  French  Admiral  being  there. 
they  took  into  their  consideration  General 
Jones's  report  on  some  plan  of  military 
co-operation  which  he  had  submitted  fur 
the  taking  of  Sweaborg.     Now,  Sir,  the 
French  Marshal,  the  French  General  of 
Engineers,  and  the  French  Admiral  con- 
demned that  plan.     It  was,  therefore,  out 
of  the  question.     General  Jones's  plan  re- 
quired the  co-operation  of  French  soldiers. 
The  French  Marshal  condemned  the  plan, 
and  woold  not  allow  his  soldiers  to  be  used 
for  any  such  purpose,  as  he  believed  they 
would  certainly  be  defeated,  or  at  least, 
that  g^reat  loss  would  ensue.  Well,  after  the 
French  military  force  had  left  the  Baltic, 
and  when  General  Jones's  plan  was  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question,  out  came  an 
order  from  the  English  Government,  or- 
dering Sir  Charles  Napier  to  call  a  council 
of  war  to  take  it  into  consideration.   Why, 
the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect  were 
absent — ^the  French  army  was  gone ;  and 
what  seems  so  very  strange  is  this — ^that 
the  Government  in  England  should  have 
been  so  ill-informed  of  the  movements  of 
the  French  army,  that  after  it  had  left 
the  Baltic,  and  when  General  Jones's  plan, 
therefore,  was  no  longer  practicable,  they 
should  have  ordered  Sir  Charles  Napier  to 
call  a  coancil  of  war  to  take  into  conside- 
ration that  Tery  plan.     That  council  was 
not — ^in  fact  it  could  not  be— held.     An- 
other council  of  war,  subsequently  ordered, 
was  held,  at  which  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish Admirals  were  present.    They  decided 
that  no   oper*tions  with  the  fleet  alone 
eoold    be   undertaken  against  Sweaborg, 
and  that,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  advisable 
at  that  season  to  engage  in  any  operations 
at  all  against  any  fortified  place  on  the 
Eussian  coast.      Now  what  is  remarkable 
is,  that  the  two  generals  of  engineers  re- 
ported how  Sweaborg  was  to  be  taken; 
hut  I  want  to  ask  the  naval  officers  in  this 
House  whether  it  is  reasonable  that  these 
engineer  geoerala   should  be  allowed  to 
eontrol  the  oondoet  of  admirals — whether 


they  are  fit  persons  to  judge  how  admirals 
shall  place  their  ships  or  carry  on  naval 
operations?  But  what  made  this  parti- 
cular case  still  more  difficult  to  poor  Sir 
Charles  Napier  was  this — that  the  two 
generals  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  there  was  no  person  who 
so  utterly  condemned  the  plan  of  General 
Jones  as  General  Niel.  It  is  also  a  re* 
msrkable  feature  about  the  case  that  Ge- 
neral Jones's  plan,  which  may  be  called 
the  military  plan,  was  condemned  by  the 
French  officers  of  the  military  service  as 
well  as  by  the  French  Admiral;  while 
General  Niel's  plan,  which  was  the  plan 
for  taking  Sweaborg  by  ships  alone,  was 
condemned  by  the  French  Admiral.  So 
we  have  the  sailor's  plan  condemned  by 
the  highest  naval  authority,  the  French 
Admiral;  and  the  soldiers'  plan  condemned 
by  the  highest  military  autWity,  the 
French  Marshal;  i|^ile  poor  JP  Charles 
Napier  was  censured  by  the  Government 
because  he  did  not,  somehow  or  other,  go 
in  and  take  Sweaborg.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  Sir  Charles  Napier  has  not 
been  fairly  treated.  If  he  had  permitted 
himself  to  be  goaded  into  some  desperate 
enterprise,  such  as  the  attacking  of  a 
strong  fortress  like  Sweaborg  with  a  fleet 
alone,  we  should  have  had  a  greater  dis- 
aster in  the  Baltic  than,  perhaps,  any  that 
has  been  even  contemplated  at  Sebastopol. 
I  think  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  has  as 
well  deserved  the  thanks  of  this  House 
for  his  conduct  in  the  Baltic  as  Admiral 
Dundas  has  for  his  conduct  in  the  Black 
Sea.  I  do  say  that  this  gallant  officer, 
finding  everybody  complimented,  every- 
body eulogised,  and  knowing  that  he 
has  done  his  duty  to  his  country  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  has  a  right  to  complain 
that  something  like  a  reflection  has  been 
cast,  not  only  upon  him,  but  also  upon  the 
officers  \yho^erved  under  him.  I  do  hope 
that  he  may  still  receive  that  justice  to 
which  he  is  fairly  entitled.  I  trust  that 
we  may  have  this  correspondence  in  full, 
and  it  is  my  firm  persuasion,  unable  as  I 
now  am  to  go  through  these  papers,  that 
if  they  be  placed  fairly  before  the  public, 
and  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members,  an 
opinion  will  be  formed  that  Sir  Charles 
Napier  has  done  his  duty,  but  that  the 
Government,  disappointed  in  the  success 
of  the  Baltic  expedition,  have  endeavoured 
to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  the  fault  of 
their  admiral. 

AniiTRAT.  BERKELEY  said,  he  could 
not  conceal  from  the  House  the  regret 
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with  which  he  found  himself  placed  in  so 
painful  a  position.  He  had  long  since 
formed  a  friendship  with  Sir  Charles 
Napier  —  a  friendship  which  had  heen 
cemented  hy  the  seryices  in  which  he  had 
heen  associated  with  that  gallant  admiral, 
under  whose  command  he  had  constantly 
heen.  He  entertained  the  highest  opinion 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier's  valour,  and  of  his 
knowledge  of  war,  and  he  esteemed  the 
gallant  officer  as  his  friend.  He  did 
therefore  feel  that  he  stood  in  a  painful 
position  when  it  hecame  his  duty,  as  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  to  find 
fault  with  and  to  condemn  the  conduct 
of  that  friend,  and  it  was  a  duty  which  he 
would  gladly  have  heen  spared  the  pain  of 
undertaking.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion, prirate  documents  and  public  de- 
spatches had  heen  referred  to,  and  if  he 
(AdmiraWerkeley)  had  conceived  it  possible 
that  priW^  letters  could  have  been  brought 
forward  in  such  a  manner  in  that  House, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  writers,  he 
would  have  come  down  prepared  with  those 
documents.  It  appeared  to  him  that  an 
attack  had  been  made  rather  upon  the  late 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham) than  upon  the  Board  generally.  He 
(Admiral  Berkeley)  had  not  only  been  con- 
sulted by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  late 
First  Loi'd  of  the  Admiralty  with  respect 
to  his  public  letters  to  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  also  did  him 
the  honour  to  confide  to  him  the  private 
letters  which  he  addressed  to  the  gallant 
admiral.  He  (Admiral  Berkeley)  had  re* 
peatedly  assured  Sir  Charies  Napier  that 
if  fault  should  be  found  with  his  conduct 
either  in  that  House  or  elsewhere,  because 
he  had  not  attacked  Sweaborg  or  Cron- 
stadt,  he  (Admiral  Berkeley)  would  stand 
up  in  his  defence.  Could  it  be  supposed 
possible,  then,  that  he  would  have  con- 
sented to  cast  any  consul^  upon  the 
gallant  officer?  He  denied  having  done 
BO,  and  he  denied  also  that  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  had  ever  censured  Sir  Charles 
Kapier  in  any  way  with  respect  to  his 
conduct  and  his  management  of  the  fleet 
before  Cronstadt  and  Sweaborg.  Having 
seen  the  papers  relating  to  this  subject, 
both  public  and  private,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  case  lay  almost  in  a  nutshell. 
The  fact  was,  that  Sir  Charies  Napier, 
who  could  use  his  pen  as  well  as  his 
sword,  found  that  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  in  this  country  because  nothing 
had  been  attempted  against  the  fortresses 
tf  Cronstadt  and  Sweaborg,  and  he  then 
Admiral  Berkeley 


suddenly  changed  the  tone  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  Admiralty,  and  en- 
deavoured to  throw  upon  them  the  respon- 
sibility which  he  ought  to  have  borne 
himself.  He  had  seen  with  regret  a 
memorial  that  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  many  hon.  Members  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  containing  a  rery  unjust 
attack,  which  he  had  little  eipected  from 
one  whom  he  called  his  friend,  and  whom 
he  might  have  supposed  would  have  formed 
a  very  different  opinion  of  his  (Admiral 
Berkeley's)  conduct.  In  the  memorial 
which  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  thought  fit 
to  circulate  among  Members  of  the  House, 
he  found  this  passage  : — 

"  Tour  petitioner  has  been  informed  that  there 
were  two  candidates  for  the  command,  with  seats 
in  the  Admiraltj.  One  was  refiised ;  the  other 
got  it.  Surely  they  could  not  be  impartial  judges 
of  the  conduct  of  your  petitioner." 

He  (Admiral  Berkeley)  had  been  a  can- 
didate for  the  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet 
as  well  as  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  knowing  his  (Admiral  Ber- 
keley's) anxiety  to  go  out,  put  to  him 
this  straightforward  question  :— "  Do  you 
think  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  a  proper  man 
to  go  to  the  Baltic  ?"  Did  he  (Admiral 
Berkeley)  say  that  he  thought  himself 
or  any  other  person  more  flt  for  the  com- 
mand ?  No  ;  he  said  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet — who  could  contradict  him  if  he 
was  not  stating  the  truth — "  That  if  Sir 
Charies  Napier  went  out  in  command  he 
(Admiral  Berkeley)  would  be  only  too  happy 
to  go  out  as  second  in  command."  Sir 
Charles  Napier  accused  two  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  of  being  unfit  to  be  judges  of 
his  conduct.  One  of  those  officers  was 
himself  and  the  other  was  Admiral  Dondas, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Baltic  fleet.  When  he  (Admiral 
Berkeley)  asked  for  the  command  of  that 
fleet,  he  was  told  by  the  ri^ht  hon.  Baro- 
net then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
that  his  services  were  required  at  the 
Admiralty,  and  that  he  could  not  be 
spared.  Admiral  Dundas  never  applied 
for  the  command  of  the  fleet,  but  was 
chosen  to  command  it  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  his  (Admiral  Berkeley's)  request. 
He  thought,  therefore,  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier roust  admit  that  one  part  of  his 
statement  was  altogether  incorrect,  as  were 
also  other  portions  of  the  memorial.  Re- 
ference had  been  made  during  the  dis- 
cussion to  a  Committee  which  sat  a  year 
or  two  ago,  but  no  private  letters  were  pro- 
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ddced  to  that  Oommittee,  and  he  (Admiral 
Berkeley)  had  refused  to  answer  questions 
put  to  him  by  the  Committee,  because 
they  related  to  conversations  which  he  re- 
gained as  private,  and  his  objection  was 
allowed.  He  must  say  there  was  no 
pleasing  some  parties.  If  fault  were  found 
with  generals  or  admirals,  the  Gorem- 
ment  were  immediately  blamed  because 
they  did  not  recall  such  incapable  persons, 
without  giving  them  the  opportunity  of 
defending  themselves  ;  and  now,  because 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  did  not  think  fit 
again  to  employ  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  the 
Baltic,  they  were  held  up  to  public  ob- 
loquy. Although  he  still  fblt  and  pro- 
fessed that  friendship  for  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier whicH  he  could  not  forget,  though  he 
thought  it  had  been  violated  by  the  gallant 
admiral,  he  believed,  whether  these  papers 
were  granted  or  not,  that  the  most  unfor- 
tunate thing  Sir  Charles  Napier  could  do, 
with  respect  to  his  character  as  an  officer 
fit  to  command  a  fleet,  would  be  to  stir  up 
this  question,  for  the  more  it  was  searched 
into  we  worse  would  the  gallant  Admiral's 
case  appear. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  that  there  was 
no  act  of  injustice,  of  oppression,  or  of 
iniquity  that  could  be  perpetrated  upon 
any  officer  in  Her  Majesty  s  service  that 
might  not  be  defended  by  the  arguments 
which  had  been  used  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  J.  Graham).  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  who  last  ad- 
dressed the  House  said,  in  effect,  that  he 
Could  not  refer  to  the  papers,  and,  there- 
fore, he  would  not  go  into  the  question, 
that  it  vras  impossible  to  understand  the 
matter  fully  without  looking  Into  the 
papers,  tliat  he  never  would  look  into  thetn, 
and  that  by  no  possibility  should  the 
HottS^  be  able  to  understand  the  truth  of 
the  case.  What  then  was  Sir  Charles 
Napier  to  do  t  He  felt  insulted  and  ag- 
nieved ;  be  submitted  Jiis  case  to  that 
House,  and  why  ?  The  gallant  Admiral 
(Sir  Charles  Napier)  informed  him  that, 
touched  to  the  quick  by  the  uniust  treat- 
ment he  bad  received  from  the  Admiralty, 
he  sought  for  inquiry,  but  inquiry  was  re<* 
fused.  He  then  applied  formally  for  a 
court-martial,  but  that  was  likewise  de- 
nied him.  He  then  sought  for  an  inter- 
view with  the  Prime  Minister,  and  asked 
for  redress.  The  noble  Lord  said  some 
complimentary  things  which  meant  no- 
thing, but  tedress  was  still  withheld. 
What,  then,  was  the  gallant  Admiral  to  do  ? 
He  could  only  submit  his  case  to  that 


House,  and  rest  content  with  their  deci- 
sion. Now,  what  was  the  case?  The 
fallant  Admiral — a  man  like  every  one  of 
is  race,  of  honour  and  chivalry,  of  high 
spirit,  of  great  experience — was  selected, 
and  wiselv  selected,  he  (Mr.  Whiteside) 
considered,  by  the  Admiralty  to  be  placed 
in  command  of  Her  Msjesty's  fleet  on  a 
great  occasion.  He  was  covered  with  the 
praises  of  that  Admiralty,  and  the  same 
system  of  panegyric  was  continued  up  to 
the  month  of  September.  On  the  25th 
of  September  the  gallant  officer  sent  to 
the  Admiralty  an  elaborate  document, 
which  very  properly  had  not  been  read,  in 
which  he  told  them  there  were  two  modes 
of  discharging  the  duty  confided  to  him. 
He  (Mr.  Whiteside)  did  not  complain 
of  the  Admiralty  for  exercising  their 
judgment  upon  wat  document,  but  he 
wished  to  know  why  it  was  that  they 
praised  the  gallant  Admiral  up  to  the  25th 
of  September,  and  then  turned  round  and 
told  him,  "Prom  this  day  forth  we  find  it 
impossible  to  express  any  satisfaction  with 
you,  on  account  of  the  decision  you  have 
come  to  on  a  matter  not  properly  belong- 
ing to  you  to  determine  V*  What  was  the 
conduct .  of  the  gallant  Admiral  ?  The 
soundness  of  his  oecision  having  been  con- 
firmed by  a  council  of  officers,  he  respect- 
fully submitted  to  the  Admiralty  that  the 
judgment  which  he  had  originally  formed 
was  right,  and  he  ventured  to  suggest  that 
the  meaning  of  the  document  of  the  25th 
of  September  had  been  misunderstood  or 
perverted.  He  respectfully  asked  them 
to  withdraw  the  insulting  letter,  but  they 
said  *'  No  ;**  and  when  he  further  address- 
ed them  in  language,  implying  that  he  no 
longer  possessed  their  confidence,  and 
that  if  he  deserved  the  terms  in  which 
that  letter  was  couched  he  was  not  a  fit 
person  to  command  the  fieet,  he  still  re- 
ceived no  satisfactory  answer.  He  was, 
therefore,  driven  from  the  Admiralty, 
Then  he  appealed  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  out,  as  he  (Mr.  Whiteside)  had 
previously  stated,  found  no  redress,  and  now 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  wero 
called  on  to  say  that  he  should  get  no  redress 
anywhere,  because  the  papers  which  were 
asked  for  his  vindication  were  private  papers 
which  ought  not  to  be  produced.  He  could 
recollect,  however,  an  occasion  on  which  two 
letters  were  asked  for  in  that  House,  the 
writers  of  which  said  they  were  not  public 
but  private  letters,  and  should  not  be  pro- 
duced, but  which,  notwithstanding,  were 
moved  for  and  produced  in  order  that  they 
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might  be  used  against  an  hon.  Gentleman 
sitting  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House. 
The  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
had  told  them  that  the  papers  now  moved 
for  ought  not  to  be  produced  because  their 
publication  would  be  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic service,  not  seeming  to  be  aware  that 
the  papers  asked  for  were  those  dated  sub- 
sequently to  the  20th  of  December. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  had 
stated  that  as  the  papers  discussed  the 
plan  for  taking  Sweaborg  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  public  service  to  have  such 
details  produced  to  the  House. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  :  That  statement 
convinced  him  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  not  read  the  terms  of  the  Motion, 
because  the  terms  of  the  Motion  excluded 
those  dates  which  embraced  the  plans  for 
the  reduction  of  Sweaborg.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  so  suddenly  and 
so  lately  transferred  from  the  Board  of 
Control  to  the  Admiralty  that  he  was  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  the  papers  asked 
for  excluded  those  containing  the  plans  and 

r rations  to  which  he  had  referred,  and 
t  therefore  their  production  could  not 
possibly  be  injurious  to  the  public  interest. 
The  papers  moved  for  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Walling- 
ford  were  not  to  be  granted  because  the 
Minister  told  them  it  would  be  an  inconve- 
nience. In  the  war  in  which  they  were 
engaged  they  expected  to  gain  victories 
and  to  achieve  triumphs,  but  they  could 
hardly  expect  to  find  men  who  had  a  high 
sense  of  honour  engage  in  the  service  of 
their  country  with  a  chivalrous  and  devoted 
spirit  if  they  persisted  in  denying  them, 
when  insulted  and  injured,  that  justice  to 
which  they  were  entitled. 

Mr.  W.  COWPER  said,  he  rose  to 
make  an  observation  on  what  had  just 
been  stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Enniskillen,  with  reference  to  the 
refusal  to  produce  the  letters  dated  after 
the  20th  of  December.  He  believed  it 
would  be  highly  imprudent  to  produce  the 
letters  written  subsequently  to  the  20th 
December,  because  in  those  letters  Sir 
Charles  Napier  had  reproduced  the  facts  and 
opinions  he  had  stated  in  his  former  cor- 
respondence ;  and  the  publication  of  those 
facts  and  opinions  could  not  take  place 
without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  at 
a  period  when  we  were  preparing  another 
expedition  to  the  Baltic.  He  therefore 
trusted  that  the  House  would  not  insist 
on  the  production  of  those  papers.  He 
certainly  had  never  been  more  surprised  : 
Mr.  Whiteside  ' 


than  on  hearing  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  intro- 
duced the  Motion,  because  that  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  produced  official 
documents  containing  the  confidential 
statements  of  officers,  with  regard  to  the 
strength  of  hostile  fortresses.  He  alluded 
more  particularly  to  the  disclosures  made 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  of  the 
opinions  of  General  Jones  and  General 
Niel,  and  he  would  appeal  to  the  House 
whether  those  opinions  ought  to  have  been 
made  public  at  the  present  moment.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Wallingford 
had  incurred  all  the  blame  of  this  indis- 
cretion for  the  sake  of  a  case  in  which  he 
had  entirely  failed  ;  for  his  object  was  to 
prove  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  been 
dismissed,  and  censured.  But  he  (Mr. 
Cowper)  denied  the  accuracy  of  that  state- 
ment. The  gallant  Admiral  had  not  been 
dismissed,  for  after  the  fleet  had  been  dis- 
persed his  command  had  naturally  ceased, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  very  straoge 
proceeding  to  have  kept  him  still  in  f^ 
pay  with  his  flag  flying.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  complained  of  the  curt- 
ness  of  the  terms  in  which  the  gallant 
Admiral  had  been  informed  that  his  com- 
mand had  ceased  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Cowper) 
should  observe  that  those  terms  had  been 
framed  in  strict  conformity  with  prece- 
dent. There  was  the  precedent  of  the 
case  of  Admiral  Hope,  in  1812,  which 
had  been  already  mentioned ;  and  there 
was  a  second  precedent  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Graham  Moore,  who,  on  his  return  from 
the  Baltic  in  18H,  had  been  addressed  in 
precisely  the  same  terms.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  had  not  been  dismissed,  and  neither 
had  he  been  censured.  The  fact  seemed 
to  be  that  the  gallant  Admiral  had  not 
received  the  amount  of  praise  he  thought 
he  had  deserved.  But  was  the  House  of 
Commons  to  undertake  to  decide  whether 
or  not  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  been  suffi- 
ciently praised  by  the  Admiralty  ?  He 
submitted  that  that  was  not  at  all  a  proper 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  that  House. 
The  Board  of  Admiralty  must  be  the  best 
judges  of  the  merits  of  officers  acting 
under  their  command;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  that  case  the  Board 
were  naturally  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
an  officer  whom  they  had  themselves  ap- 
pointed, and  on  whom  the  hon.  Baronet  at 
their  head  had  bestowed  the  most  special 
praise.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  had  complained  that  he  had 
been    supplied    with   neither   pilots   nor 
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charts.  But  tbe  hct  was  tbat  he  had 
had  on  board  his  fleet  100  peraoDS  more 
or  ]ess  able  to  act  as  pilots,  and  that  he 
had  had  seTen  such  persons  in  his  own  flag- 
ship. With  respect  to  the  charts  he  (Mr. 
Cowper)  had  onlj  to  state  that  the  fleet 
had  been  supplied  with  the  best  charts  in 
existence,  and  the  same  as  those  used  in 
the  French  service.  He  regretted  ex- 
tremely that  the  gallant' Admiral  had  taken 
the  course  he  had  chosen  in  that  matter. 
But  Sir  Charles  Napier,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
had  but  one  enemj,  and  that  enemy  was 
himself;  and  he  had  done  so  much  to  de- 
stroy his  own  reputation  that  no  other 
person's  reputation  but  his  could  have 
borne  it. 

Mb.  MURROUGH  said,  that  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  British  public  would 
submit  to  haye  the  character  of  an  officer 
who  had  long  serred  his  country  and  had 
long  been  a  fiaTOurite  with  the  country 
stamped  with  disgrace  by  a  Ministry  with- 
out due  consideration  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  last  spoke  denied  that  there  had  been 
a  want  of  pilots  or  of  charts  with  the  Baltic 
fleet ;  but  he  forgot  to  tell  the  House  that 
the  pilots  sent  out  were  utterly  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic,  and 
that  they  were  sent  home  again  because 
they  were  perfectly  useless.  Then,  again, 
with  regard  to  the  charts,  they  were  so 
faulty  that  the  officers  were  obliged  to  use 
other  charts,  purchased  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  case  of  Admiral  Saumarez 
had  been  alluded  to,  but  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  his  recall  was  only  temporary. 
The  country,  however,  knew  very  well 
what  was  meant  by  the  recall  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier;  the  country  felt  satisfied  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  great  convenience  to  the 
Admiralty  to  remove  Admiral  Dundas  from 
one  situation  and  place  him  in  another, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  mode  of  efl^ect- 
ing  that  object  but  by  getting  rid  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier.  It  was  unjust  to  sacrifice 
in  this  way  an  old  servant  of  the  country, 
and  the  least  the  House  could  do  was  to 
grant  the  papers  moved  for. 

Mb.  BENTINCK  said,  he  entirely  dis- 
sented from  the  observation  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hertford  (Mr.  Cowper),  that 
the  question  brought  under  their  conside- 
ration was,  whether  or  not  Sir  Charles 
Napier  had  been  sufficiently  praised  by 
the  Board  of  Admiralty.  He  (Mr.  Ben- 
lanek)  should  say  that  tho  Motion  involved 
a  subject  of  much  greater  interest  and  im- 
portance than  tbat.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  diseussioDy  however,  and  in  the  ab- 


sence of  the  documents  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  arrive  at  a  decision  upon  the  ques- 
tion, he  would  abstain  from  any  attempt  to 
define  its  merits.  But  he  would  observe 
that,  painful  as  were  all  discussions  of  a 
personal  character,  he  rejoiced  that  that 
matter  had  been  brought  under  their  no- 
tice, because  he  believed  that  it  must  con- 
tribute to  direct  their  attention  to  a  sub- 
ject of  the  utmost  importance — namely,  the 
practice  which  prevailed  in  this  country 
from  time  immemorial  of  placing  civilians 
at  the  head  of  our  great  naval  and  military 
departments.  He  readily  acknowledged 
the  great  capacity  and  experience  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  late  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty ;  but  he  would  ask  the  House 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  conceive 
anything  more  anomalous  and  even  more 
disadvantageous  to  the  public  service,  as 
well  as  to  the  reputation  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  himself,  than  that  he,  a  civilian, 
should  be  placed  in  such  an  office  that  he 
would  have  to  decide  over  a  fire  in  a  room 
in  Whitehall  upon  the  mode  in  which  dis- 
tant naval  operations  had  been,  or  were  to 
be,  conducted.  He  (Mr.  Bentinck)  be- 
lieved that  the  discussion  which  had  taken 
place  that  evening,  and  the  Committee  of 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  army  before 
Sebastopol,  would  have  the  efiect  of  laying 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  our  present  system 
of  administering  the  business  of  our  military 
and  naval  departments. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
the  case,  as  presented  to  the  Honse,  ap- 
peared to  him  to  lie  in  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass. The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Wallingford  (Mr.  Malins)  grounded  it  upon 
the  fact  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  been 
dismissed  and  censured,  and  he  said  it  was 
due,  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  character 
of  that  distinguished  officer,  that  the  cor- 
respondence which  had  taken  place  since 
a  certain  period  should  be  laid  before  the 
House.  The  foundation  of  the  case  was 
Sir  Charles  Napier's  having  been  dismissed 
or  censured,  or  both.  Now,  as  he  (the 
Attorney  General)  understood  the  facts — 
and,  not  having  seen  the  statement  of  the 
gallant  Admiral,  he  had  had  no  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  them  except 
from  the  discussion  that  evening — Sir 
Charles  Napier,  upon  his  return  to  this 
country,  instead  of  being  continued  in  his 
command,  received  from  the  Admiralty  an 
order  to  haul  down  his  flag.  That  was 
called  by  the  gallant  Admiral  and  bis 
friends  a  dismissal ;  and  further  it  was 
said  that  ^e  letter  implied  a  censure  upon 
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the  gallant  officer.  In  the  first  place  he 
apprehended  that  that  was  no  dismissal  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  hut  that  his  command 
had  terminated  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things.  The  fleet  which  he  had  commanded 
had  been  called  home  and  dispersed.  It  had 
ceased  to  be  a  fleet,  and  with  the  termina- 
tion of  its  existence  as  a  fleet  terminated 
also,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  and 
according  to  the  uniyersal  practice  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  command  <^  the  officer  who 
had  been  at  its  head.  He  received  a  letter 
which  might  if  they  chose  be  called 
rather  curt  than  courteous,  but  which  it 
appeared  to  him  (the  Attorney  General) 
was  in  the  usual  form  in  which  the  Admi- 
ralty called  upon  an  officer  to  haul  down 
his  flag.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
facts  did  not  constitute  a  dismissal,  and 
that  the  letter  did  not  amount  to  a  censure. 
But  suppose  the  gallant  Admiral  had  been 
dismissed,  was  the  Executive  Government 
of  this  country,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown,  to  be  told  that  if  it  ceased  to  have 
full  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  on  officer 
it  was  not  justified  in  recalling  him? 
What  could  be  more  difficult  or  more  deli- 
cate than  to  determine  whether  an  officer 
was  entitled  to  the  full  confidence  of  the 
authority  which  employed  him  ?  Surely  it 
was  within  the  province  and  within  the  duty 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  at  any  time, 
if  it  thought  proper,  to  recall  an  officer ; 
and  though  the  recall  might  imply  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  distrust,  it  might  not  im- 
ply a  want  of  confidence,  neither  did  it 
necessarily  involve  a  censure.  He  appre* 
bended  that  on  officer  who  was  recdled 
was  not  warranted  in  demanding  an  inquiry 
or  a  court-martial.  The  recall  amounted 
to  nothing  more  than  an  expression  that 
the  Government  had  no  confidence-^not  in 
his  courage,  that  might  be  undoubted — ^not 
in  his  qualities  as  a  seaman,  those  might 
be  unquestioned — but  in  his  discretion,  in 
his  energy,  or  in  some  one  or  other  of 
those  qualities  which  went  to  constitate  a 
great  commander,  and  in  which  a  man 
might  be  to  a  certain  extent  deficient,  and 
yet  might  be  a  most  distinguished  and 
meritorious  officer.  Here  it  did  not  amount 
to  that.  The  gallant  officer  was  not  re- 
called ;  his  command  terminated  with  the 
dispersion  of  his  fleet,  and  it  must  be  in 
the  sole  province  of  the  Bxeoutive  to  say 
whether  or  not  a  command  should  be  con- 
tinued to  a  particular  officer.  As  for  cen- 
sure, the  letter  certainly  contains  none, 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
made  this  Motion  had  himself  read  a  letter 
The  Attorney  General 


in  which  the  Admiralty  expressed  their 
satisfaction  with  Sir  Charles  Napier.  Of 
what,  then,  did  he  complain  ?  Why,  that 
he  was  not  again  sent  to  the  Baltic.  It 
was  said  that  the  papers  now  asked  for  in- 
volved  nothing  the  publication  of  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  service. 
J  He  (the  Attorney  General)  was  informed 
that  this  was  a  complete  mistake.  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  thinking  that  his  merits 
had  not  been  si^ciently  recognised,  enter- 
ed into  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  a 
correspondence  ensued,  in  which  he  was 
told  that  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
attack  upon  Sweaborg  ought  to  have  been 
made  was  fully  gone  into  ;  and  the  House 
was  told,  both  by  the  late  and  by  the  pre- 
sent First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that  this 
correspondence  went  into  details  the  publi- 
cation of  which  would  be  most  prejudicial 
to  the  public  service.  Those  who  supported 
this  Motion  having  failed  to  make  out  that 
Sir  Charles  Napier  had  been  either  dismiss- 
ed or  censured,  he  asked  what  there  was  in 
the  position  in  which  the  gallant  officer 
stood  in  relation  to  the  Admiralty  which 
could  justify  the  production  of  documents 
which  could  not  be  produced  without  de- 
triment to  the  public  service  f  Had  he  in 
any  letter  or  despatch  from  the  Admiralty 
been  censured  for  want  of  courage,  of  con- 
duct, or  of  a  due  regard  to  the  duty  he  had 
to  perform,  he  would  have  been  entitled 
to  an  inquiry,  and  if  he  could  not  obtain  it 
in  the  ordinary  way,  he  would  have  had  a 
right,  as  every  Englishman  had,  to  appeal 
to  the  great  inquest  of  the  country.  As 
it  was,  he  thought  that  no  case  had  been 
made  out  for  the  production  of  these  do- 
cuments. 

Mr.  OTWAY  said,  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  place  this  question  upon  the  narrow 
ground  taken  up  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General,  for  there  were  occasions 
when  not  to  be  praised  was  tantamount  to 
being  censured,  where  an  officer  of  the 
navy  was  exercising  high  command.  The 
Government  had  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Admiral  Dundas,  for  his  services  in  the 
Black  Sea :  but,  when  Sir  Charles  Napier 
returned  from  the  Baltic,  no  notice  wa8% 
taken  of  the  circumstance.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  had  said  that 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  had  accorded  him 
their  thanks,  but  those  thanks  were  not 
given  voluntarily,  but  were  extracted  from 
them  by  the  letter  written  by  the  gallant 
Admiral.  He  (Mr.  Otway)  confessed,  when 
he  came  down  to  the  House,  he  laboured 
under  a  very  difiierent  impression  with  r^ 
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spect  to  the  services  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
than  that  which  he  now  entertaiDed.  Be* 
fore  he  came  down  that  night,  he  belioTed 
all  the  world  had  been  told  that  nothiDg 
had  been  done  in  the  Baltic,  although  the 
gallant  Admiral  had  carte  blanche  to  do 
what  he  pleased,  and  go  where  he  pleased. 
If,  however,  the  operations  in  the  Baltic 
had  not  been  as  successful  as  was  expect- 
ed, what  was  the  reason?  Was  not  the 
cause  to  be  attributed  to  the  description 
of  vessels  employed,  and  the  armaments 
used  ?  A  noble  Lord,  a  Member  of  that 
House,  now  no  more,  had  repeatedly  put 
questions  to  the  Government,  and  he  (Mr. 
Otway)  had  done  the  same,  with  reference 
to  the  equipment  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  but 
they  had  always  been  put  off  with  answers 
from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  that 
everything  should  be  done  to  fit  out  the 
fleet  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  With 
regard  to  the  Motion  before  the  House  for 
the  production  of  the  papers,  he  would 
vote  io  its  favour,  because  the  most  essen- 
tial portion  of  them  had  already  been  di- 
vulged, and  he  thought  there  could  be  no 
well-founded  objection  against  publishing 
them. 

Sib  GEORGE  TYLER  said,  he  thought 
that  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  not  been  fairiy 
treated.  At  the  same  time  the  order  to 
haul  down  his  flag  did  not  strike  him  (Sir 
6.  Tyler)  in  the  character  of  a  dismissal, 
because,  according  to  the  regulations  of 
the  service,  in  the  case  of  a  fleet  which 
had  been  employed  upon  a  particular  ser- 
vice, it  was  a  common  occurrence  that, 
when  the  service  was  performed  and  the 
fleet  returned,  the  flag  was  as  a  matter  of 
course  hauled  down.  He  felt  as  a  naval 
officer — although,  like  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Admiral  the  Member  for  Christchurch 
(Admiral  Walcott),  he  was  supposed  to 
be  too  old  for  service — that  if  this  had 
occurred  to  himself  he  should  have  consi- 
dered it  a  hardship.  At  the  same  time  he 
gave  to  the  gallant  Admiral  every  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted 
that  magnificent  fleet.  The  gallant  Ad- 
miral felt  it  to  be  impossible  to  adopt  the 
plan  which  the  Admiralty  at  home  thought 
it  expedient  to  determine.  He,  of  course, 
being  upon  the  spot,  was  the  best  judge. 
He  (Sir  6.  Tyler)  thought  that  the  de- 
spatch after  the  taking  of  Bomarsund,  in 
which  it  was  said  that  the  Admiralty 
approved  highly  of  the  gallant  Admiral*s 
conduct,  but  that  they  could  not  entirely 
express  their  satiafaotion  that  he  did  not 


go  to  Sweaborg,  might  appear  as  a  cen- 
sure to  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the 
gallant  Admiral  felt  it  so,  without  its 
having  been  intended  as  one  by  those  who 
sent  it.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  de- 
fend the  naval  officers  against  the  insinua- 
tion  which  had  been  thrown  out  against 
them  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  M.  Gibson),  that  they  would 
not  take  up  such  a  case  as  the  present. 
He  was  quite  certain  that  these  hon.  and 
gallant  Members  were  as  independent  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  and  he 
(Sir  G.  Tyler)  was  ready  on  that  and  on 
any  other  occasion  to  offer  an  independent 
opinion  to  the  House. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  I  confess, 
Sir,  that  I  have  listened  to  this  discus- 
sion with  much  regret,  for  I  think  it  is 
setting  a  bad  example  that  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  feel  themselves  called  upon  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  professional  men 
in  this  House  should,  in  doing  so,  read 
to  us  portions  of  particular  documents, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  call  upon  the 
House  to  determine  whether  those  docu- 
ments shall  be  produced  or  not.  This  is  a 
way  of  begging  the  question,  and  endea- 
vouring  to  obtain  an  object  by  a  sidewind, 
which  is  not,  I  think,  advisable  for  this 
House  to  pursue.  With  regard  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
the  House  must  agree  that  there  are  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  why  it  is  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  country  that  the  docu- 
ments should  be  produced,  and,  therefore, 
I  shall  undoubtedly  give  my  vote  against 
the  proposition.  I  think  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  made  a  mistake  in 
discretion  in  the  course  he  has  pursued 
with  reference  to  this  subject.  I  also  think 
another  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has 
also  made  a  mistake,  and,  led  away  by  the 
similarity  of  the  names,  has  mistaken  Ad- 
miral Dundas  who  is  going  to  the  Baltic,  as 
the  same  Admiral  Dundas  who  has  lately 
returned  from  the  Black  Sea,  Perhaps  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is  not  aware 
that,  in  this  country,  and  in  the  north  espe« 
cially,  there  are  persons  of  the  same  name 
who  are  not  the  same  persons,  and,  in  fact, 
who  bear  no  relation  to  each  other.  I  have 
had  the  "pleasure  and  honour  of  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  gallant  Admiral  who  is 
the  subject  of  this  discussion,  and  as  an  ad- 
mirer of  his  professional  and  personal  cha* 
racter,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  sin- 
cere regret  to  me  if  he  had  been  either  oen* 
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rared  or  dismissed  for  his  conduct  when  in 
charge  of  an  impoi'tant  command.  But  I 
think  it  is  clearly  established  that  the  gal- 
lant Admiral  has  neither  been  censured  nor 
dismissed.  And  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  brought  forward  this  Mo- 
tion quotes  the  opinion  which  I  expressed 
in  another  place  as  to  the  professional 
merits  and  distinguished  qualities  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  I  tell  him  that  I  retract 
none  of  those  opinions,  and  that  I  am  proud 
to  say  the  courage,  gallantry,  professional 
skill,  and  ability  of  my  distinguished 
friend,  as  I  must  still  call  him,  stand  as 
high  now  as  at  the  moment  when  I  made 
those  observations.  It  has  been  my  for- 
tune, upon  former  occasions,  to  profit  by 
the  valuable  services  of  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier. On  those  occasions  the  gallant  Ad- 
miral rendered  most  important  services  by 
the  able  and  distinguished  manner  in  which 
he  performed  his  duty  ;  and  it  is  only  due 
to  him  to  say,  that  nothing  has  occurred 
in  the  last  year  to  diminish,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  high  character  which  he  has 
deservedly  obtained  for  having  done  great 
and  important  services  to  his  country.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  has  rendered  important 
service  to  the  country  in  the  command  of 
the  Baltic  fleet.  He  has  shown  the  great- 
est skill  in  the  conduct  of  that  fleet  through 
the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  navigation 
in  the  world,  and  he  has  brought  home 
that  most  magnificent  fleet  without  any 
injury,  under  circumstances  in  which,  if  it 
had  been  under  the  command  of  one  less 
skilled  than  my  gallant  friend,  it  might 
have  sustained  great  damage  and  disaster ; 
and  he  has  secured  this  country  against 
all  those  evils  which  might  have  arisen  if 
the  Baltic  fleet  of  Russia  had  come  out  of 
port  and  scoured  the  seas.  Whilst  I  say 
that  I  cannot  agree  to  this  Motion,  I  wish 
it  to  bo  understood  that,  in  proposing  to 
negative  it,  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  in 
the  slightest  degree  casting  any  slur  upon 
the  reputation  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  that  his  character 
stands  as  high  as  it  ever  did,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  continue  to  rank 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  naval  profession. 

Sm  JOHN  WALSH  said,  he  thought 
the  friends  of  Sir  Charles  Napier' ought  to 
be  satisfled  with  the  result  of  the  night's 
debate,  and  that  the  testimony  borne  to 
the  merits  of  the  gallant  Admiral  from  all 
sides  of  the  House,  and  particularly  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
Viscount  PtUmergtim 


must  be  most  gratifying  to  his  feelings. 
He  considered  Sir  Charles  Napier  had 
shown  in  his  command  in  the  Baltic  not 
only  discretion,  but  that  great  moral  cou- 
rage which  induced  him  to  stand  up  for 
his  own  opinions  and  to  act  on  his  own  dis- 
cretion and  judgment.  He  hoped  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  would  not  press  his 
Motion  to  a  division. 

Mr.  MALINS,  in  reply,  said,  he  would 
not  encroach  on  the  time  of  the  House  at 
any  great  length.  He  believed  that  the 
noble  Lord's  (Viscount  Palmerston's)  decla- 
ration, that  he  thought  as  highly  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier  now  as  he  ever  had  done, 
had  taken  the  House  somewhat  by  surprise, 
for  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  gallant 
Admiral  had  now  been  dismissed  from  his 
command,  at  whatever  time  the  dismissal 
might  have  taken  place,  because  another 
admiral  had  been  appointed  to  it.  As  the 
thanks  of  the  House  had  been  voted  to 
Admiral  Dundas,  he  thought,  if  the  noble 
Lord  were  sincere,  that  he  ought  to  move 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
who  had  gained  a  signal  victory  in  the 
destruction  of  Bomarsund.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Car- 
lisle (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  made  it  a  mat- 
ter of  observation  that  this  question  had 
been  brought  forward  by  a  lawyer,  by 
an  equity  lawyer.  He  (Mr.  Malins)  had 
brought  the  subject  forward,  not  as  a  pro- 
fessional man,  but  as  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  This  shot  from  the 
Admiralty  seemed  a  favourite  one,  for  the 
present  First  Lord  had  followed  it  up  in 
somewhat  the  same  strain.  Now,  as  it 
was  his  profession  to  hold  briefs  in  the 
morning,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed 
to  think  he  could  do  nothing  but  hold  briefs 
in  the  evening.  He  had  brought  forward 
this  Motion,  because  he  thought  a  distin- 
guished officer  had  been  treated  in  a  most 
unworthy  and  undignified  manner.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Gloucester 
(Admiral  Berkeley)  said  that  the  more  Sir. 
Charles  Napier  stirred  this  matter  the 
worse  it  would  be  for  him ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  stirring  which  the  matter  had 
already  received  did  not  bear  out  that  as- 
sertion, and  that  after  the  discussion  which 
had  taken  place  that  night;  Sir  Charles 
Napier  would  stand  before  the  public  in  a 
very  diflferent  position  from  that  which  he 
had  previously  occupied.  If  ever  the  day 
arrived  when  the  production  of  this  corre- 
spondence would  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  service,  he  would,  if  he  still  had  the 
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honour  of  a  seat  in  that  Honse,  do  his  best 
to  hare  it  produced  ;  for  he  was  convinced 
diat,  when  it  was  produced,  it  would  re- 
dound to  the  high  honour  of  Sir  Charlen 
Napier,  and  to  the  discredit  of  those  who 
bad  endeavonred  to  impugn  that  honour. 
When  the  noblo  Lord  (Viscount  Pal- 
merston),  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
J.  Graham),  and  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Attorney  General  asserted  that  Sir 
Charles  Napier  had  not  been  dismissed, 
and  had  not  been  censured,  they  must, 
surely,  hare  forgotten  the  October  corre- 
spondence. Up  to  that  date,  the  Govern- 
ment had  continued  to  express  their  satis- 
faction at  his  proceedings,  but  then,  sup- 
posing that  Sebastopol  had  fallen,  they 
wrote  that  which  any  officer  who  received 
it  must  have  considered  as  a  censure.  It 
must  have  been  forgotten  by  the  framers 
of  the  letter  that  the  determination  not  to 
attack  Sweaborg  was  not  ouly  the  deter- 
mination of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  but  also 
of  the  French  general  and  of  the  French 
admiral,  and  that  in  censuring  Sir  Charles 
Napier  they  were  also  censuring  those 
gallant  officers.  It  was  apparent  from  the 
whole  tone  of  the  correspondence  that  Sir 
Charles  Napier  had  been  censured,  and 
the  letter  of  the  22nd  of  December,  when 
interpreted  by  that  of  the  26th,  showed 
that  he  had  been  dismissed.  He  (Mr. 
Malins)  denied  that  be  bad  set  a  bad  ex- 
ample by  reading  extracts  from  the  corre- 
spondence. When  a  distinguished  officer 
had  been  treated  with  contempt,  and,  an 
inquiry  into  his  conduct  by  court-martial 
having  been  refused,  he  applied  to  that 
House  for  redress,  it  would  have  a  most 
lamentable  effect  upon  the  public  service  if 
the  House  were  to  sanction  the  principle 
that  no  part  of  the  correspondence  which 
had  passed  between  that  officer  and  the 
Government  should  be  referred  to.  He 
had  now,  however,  to  consider  what  course 
he  ought  to  adopt  with  regard  to  a  division. 
When  the  Government  had  pledged  their 
word  before  Parliament  that  the  documents 
for  which  he  moved  could  not  be  produced 
without  iniury  to  the  public  service,  he 
was  bound  to  attend  to  their  intimation. 
The  discussion  had  produced  a  most  bene- 
ficial effect,  and  he  trusted  Sir  Charles 
Napier  would  be  satisfied  with  its  result; 
for,  under  all  the  circumstances,  he  thought 
he  ought  not  to  press  the  Motion  to  a 
division. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toithdraum. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after  Twelve 
o'clock. 

VOL.  CXXXVII.    [third  semes.] 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Friday,  March  9,  1855. 

MiiruiEs.]    Public  Bills. — 1*  Mutiny ;  Tea  Du- 
ties Decline  Suspension ;  Secretaries  and  Under 
Secretaries  of  State  (House  of  Commons). 
2*  Exchequer  Bills  (£17,183,000). 

THE  TICKET-OF-LEAVE  SYSTEM. 
Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  said,  be  rose 
to  call  tbe  atteotion  of  their  Lordships  and 
of  the  Government  to  the  great  social 
qnestion  involved  in  the  system  of  grant- 
ing tickets  of  leave  to  convicts  under  sen- 
tence of  transportation.  Their  Lordships 
were  aware  that  when  it  had  heen  deter- 
mined, as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  trans- 
portation as  a  system  should  in  a  great 
measure  he  put  an  end  to,  the  question 
which  had  to  he  solved  was,  what  other 
punishment  could,  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  he  substituted  for  it.  Although  it 
had  been  found  that  no  punishment  was  so 
much  dreaded  by  criminals  as  actual  trans- 
portation, the  country  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  because  the  Colonies,  which  had 
up  to  that  period  received  onr  convicts, 
were  determined  to  receive  them  no  longer. 
Accordingly,  it  was  decided  that  convicts 
whose  term  of  transportation  did  not  ex- 
ceed seven  or  ten  years,  should  undergo 
in  its  stead  what  was  called  "penal  ser- 
vitude," and  by  the  16  &  17  Vict,  power 
was  given  to  the  Government  to  grant 
licences  to  any  person  under  sentence  of 
transportation,  who  had  undergone  cer- 
tain portions  of  their  sentences,  to  go  for 
the  remainder  of  the  torm  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  which  they  were 
authorised  by  their  tickets  of  leave — the 
limit  being  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Channel  Islands.  He  mentioned  this,  be- 
cause an  opinion  prevailed  that  convicts 
were  allowed,  on  the  tickets  of  leave,  to 
go  to  the  Colonies ;  but  this  was  not  so. 
The  system  was,  of  course,  one  which  was 
open  to  many  very  grave  objections,  and 
required  the  most  careful  attention  that 
could  be  bestowed  on  it.  The  determina- 
tion which  had  been  come  to  was,  that,  in 
cases  where  persons  were  *  sentenced  to  bo 
transported  for  seven  years,  if  they  be- 
haved well  for  three  years,  they  received  a 
ticket  of  leave,  and  those  who  were  under 
sentence  of  transportation  for  ten  years 
received  a  ticket  if  they  behaved  well 
during  four  years.  In  the  first  place,  he 
need  not  point  out  to  the  House  that  the 
great  object  in  punishment  was  certainty, 
which  all  authorities  who  were  acquainted 
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with  the  subject  acknowledged  was  of  more 
importaDce  than  severity;  hut  this  was 
not  attained  under  the  present  ticket-of 
leave  System^  as  every  man  who  heard 
himself  sentenced  to  seven  or  ten  jrears' 
transportation  knew  that  such  a  sentence 
was  a  sham,  and  that  his  punishment,  in 
reality,  extended  only  to  three  or  four 
years.  This  was  a  great  evil,  though, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  felt  that  it  could  not 
be  remedied.  Of  course,  the  person  who 
knew  that  he  could  shorten  his  term  by 
good  behaviour  would  submit  to  it — as  he 
must  in  any  case  —  and,  of  course,  his 
great  object  would  be  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  the  cbaplain,  because  his  good  report, 
with  that  of  tlie  governor's,  would  sh^ten 
the  duration  of  bis  term  of  imprisonment. 
Ho  was  curious  to  know  the  number  of 
men  who  had  served  for  three  or  four  years 
who  had  been  denied  tickets  of  leave  on 
account  of  misconduct.  He  believed  that 
the  number  would  be  found  to  be  very 
small.  What  did  this  prove  ?  Why,  that 
the  men  conducted  themselves  well  during 
the  time  they  were  in  prison ;  but  it  was 
well  known  a  great  number  of  these  men 
relapsed  the  moment  they  obtained  tteir 
release.  No  person  could  therefore  doubt 
but  that  either  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of 
these  men  during  three  or  four  years  waaa 
sham  in  order  to  obtain  their  freedom,  or 
that,  when  they  had  obtained  their  free- 
dom, the  temptations  to  which  they  were 
exposed  were  too  powerful  for  them  to 
withstand.  There  was  a  regulation  in  the 
present  system  that  had  a  pernicious  effect 
on  the  men ;  it  was  the  following — a  sum 
of  money  was  given  to  the  men  on  their 
release,  and,  although  this  was  onlv  a  few 
pence  per  day  for  the  time  they  nad  la- 
boured, still  on  the  average  it  amounted  to 
5L  or  6^,  and  in  many  cases  it  reached 
102.,  12L,  and  even  142.,  which  it  was 
said  was  given  to  the  men  in  two  sums* 
But  if  men,  who  had  not  had  3d,  for 
three ,  or  four  years,  during  which  time 
they  had  been  in  prison  under  restraint 
and  discipline,  found  themselves  at  liberty 
in  the  possession  of  51,  or  72.,  what  must 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  ?  Why,  un- 
less they  were  really  reformed,  they  would 
soon  relapse  into  their  former  course  of 
living — when  they  regained  their  liberty 
they  immediately  indulged  in  excess,  and 
there  was  no  power  or  inducement  which 
could  be  supposed  to  induce  them  to  ab- 
stain. In  the  case  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  were  paid  after  a  long  absence  from 
home,  the  riot  and  debauchery  in  which 
Lord  8t,  Leonardi 
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they  indulged  were  too  well  tnown ;  but 
the  soldier  or  sailor,  after  having  so  in- 
dulged, could  return  to  his  ship  or  his 
regiment ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
the  convict,  who  was  often  prevented,  by 
having  given  Way  to  such  excess,  from 
obtaining  a  situation  in  the  establishment 
of  a  worthy  master.  In  1854  a  report 
was  submitted  to  their  Lordships,  in  whicli 
it  was  stated,  that  from  October,  1853,  to 
June,  1854,  there  tad  been  1,000  convicts 
released  with  tickets  of  leave,  and  that  at 
that  time  there  were  5,686  convicts  under- 
going their  provisionary  confinement.  Out 
of  these  1,000  only  four  licences  had  been 
revoked  ;  and  from  this  Colonel  Jebb  drew 
a  conclusion  greatly  in  favour  bf  the  ticket- 
oMeave  system,  as  in  the  ordinary  cases 
of  criminals  wlio  were  released,  after  hav- 
ing undergone  their  term  of  imprisonment, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  whole  numbers 
relapsed  into  their  former  course  of  crime. 
The  only  reason  that  he  (Lord  St.  Leo- 
nards) could  give  for  this  great  disparity 
between  the  numbers  was,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  kept  sufficient  watch  over 
the  conyicts,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  know 
the  working  of  the  system.  He  did  noi 
mean,  however,  to  say,  that  the  convicts 
should  be  continually  dodged ;  for  he  main- 
tained that  nothing  could  be  more  inju- 
dicious, after  having  given  a  man  a  ticket 
of  leave  than  to  place  a  policeman  to  lollow 
him  wherever  he  went  in  order  to  obtain  em- 
ployment, and  to  point  him  out  whenever 
ho  made  an  application  for  work.  This 
made  a  mockery  of  the  system,  and  to 
therefore  had  raised  his  voice  against  it. 
But  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
dodging  a  man  and  taking  due  note  of  him, 
so  as  to  have  a  check  upon  him ;  and  this 
ought  to  be  done  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  man,  but  for  the  sake  of  society  at 
large.  J'rom  the  last  returns  he  could 
state  that  there  were  6,686  cohvicts  in 
confinement  under  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion, and  there  were  also  2,369  out  on 
tickets  of  leave,  and  he  would  venture  to 
say,  that  the  Government  know  no  more  of 
the  doings  of  these  men  than  he  himself 
did.  This,  however,  was  not  right,  either 
to  \\iQ  men  themselves  or  to  society.  He 
had  taken  the  liberty^  on  former  occasions, 
of  pointing  out  that  it  was  the  boundca 
duty  of  the  Government  to  take  measures 
for  ascertaining  what  became  of  these  per- 
sons. There  would  be  no  difiiculty  in 
effecting  that  object ;  the  very  newspapers 
of  the  day  would  furnish  them  with  infor- 
mation as  to  the  number  of  prisoners  who 
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had  been  cdnticted  il  second  time.     He 
also  objected  to  th^  Bjsteid  ih  whicli  tbe 
discharges  itere  made.     He  had  made  an 
inquiry  i^ith  reference  to  a  particalar  case ; 
and  the  answer  Was,  that  the  individual  in 
qnestion  was  Sii^charged  with  247  more 
under  a.  general  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  having  ho  reference  to  particular 
cases;  ihere  ought,  dn  the  contrary,  to  be 
especial  reference  to  eyery  particular  case,' 
and  tbese  men  ought  not  to  bo  discharged 
in  hundreds  in  this  indiscriminate  manner. 
Tbere  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  present 
system  of  granting  tickets  of  leave  caused 
ah  increase  of  crime.    That  such  had  been 
its  effect  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Serjeant  Adams,  who  had  had  consi- 
derable experience  of  the  working  of  the 
BTstefn  as  a  judge  at  the  Middlesex  ses- 
sions, where  no  fewer  than  one-ninth  of  all 
the  criminal  cases  arising  in  England  and 
Wales  were  tried.     Mr.  Serjeant  Adams 
found  great  fault  with  the  tlcket-of-leave 
system,  and  maintained  that  its  introduc- 
tion had  led  to  the  recommission  of  crime 
by  the  same  offenders  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent;    and,   from   the   manner  in 
which  the  System  was  carried  into  opera- 
tion, it  was  only  natural  to  expect  that  it 
shoold  produce  such  a  result.     The  admi- 
nistration of  the  system  might  not  be  re- 
sponsible fbt  the  whole  of  the  cases  in 
which  relapses  into  crime  occurred  among 
conyicts  who  had  obtained  tickets  of  leave; 
bat  there  was  no  donbi  they  were  respon- 
sible for  a  certain  proportion  of  their  num- 
ber,   and  particularly  for  those  of  very 
yonng  persons,  who  might  be  saved  from 
falling  again  into  yice  if  they  were  properly 
looked  after.     In  one  case,  for  instance,  a 
boy  who  had  been  seven  times  committed 
to  tbe  same  prison,  and  been  absolutely 
steeped  in  trlme  np  to  his  sixteenth  year, 
was;  at  thd  age  of  eighteen,  well  dressed, 
and.  With   a  few   pounds  in  his  pocket, 
thrown   upon  the  world    again  under  a 
ticket  of  leare,  but  with  no  protecting  eye 
over  him.     Be  ought  either  to  hare  been 
made  to  nridergp  a  longer  period  of  impri- 
sonment under  which  there  might  be  greater 
hopes   of    his  improvement,   or  until  he 
could  be  placed  under  the  care  of  some 
master  who  would  preserve  him  from  re- 
lapsing inio  his  former  depraved  habits; 
but  to  send  him  back  to  the  haunts  of 
crime  seemed  to  him  a  mere  mockery — he 
could  only  be  thrown  back  upon  his  old 
associations  without  any  possibility  of  sav- 
ing himself.     It  was  obviouii  that  such  a 
syltem  eonld  not  be  iittend^d  with  salu* 


tary  resitlts.  Last  Session  he  (Lord  St. 
Leonards)  hacl  moTed  for  a  return  df  the 
liumber  of  convicts  liberated  under  tickets 
of  leave  who  had  subsequently  relapsed 
inio  crime,  and  the  answer  made  by  the 
Home  Office  was,  thilt  that  department 
possessed  no  means  of  affording  the  re- 
quired information.  Why  did  the  Govern- 
ment not  send  a  list  of  the  persons  ad- 
mitted to  tickets  of  leave  to  the  different 
quarter  sessions  and  assizes  held  through- 
out the  country,  and  then  a  return  could 
easily  be  furnished  to  them  of  all  the 
cases  in  which  such  persons  were  again 
convicted  f  Instead  of  doing^that,  how- 
ever, the  authorities  at  the  Home  Office 
had  produced  an  incomplete  return,  includ- 
ing such  cases  only  as  were  known  to  the 
department,  ai  the  same  time  alleging 
that  the  whole  number  could  not  be  ac- 
curately stated  for  want  of  the  supervision 
requisite  for  such  a  purpose.  Now,  until 
a  list  of  these  persons  was  regularly  kept 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  ticket-of- 
leave  system  to  work  satisfactorily.  The 
Government  ought  certainly  to  keep  some 
control  of  surveillance  over  these  men,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  inform  the  country  how 
the  system  worked,  what  good  and  what 
injury  It  did ;  and  he  was  quit^  sure  that 
If  this  were  done,  if  these  tnen  knew  that 
the  Government  was  watching  them,  not 
with  an  unfriendly  eye,  but  as  the  head  of 
a  family  would  watch  an  erring  son,  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  see  him  keeping  in 
the  right  path — they  would  be  strengthen- 
ed and  encouraged  in  their  efforts  to  per- 
severe in  honesty  and  good  conduct.  He, 
therefore,  trusted  that  the  Government 
would  be  able  to  inform  him  that  they  had 
some  sclieme  in  preparation  for  the  super- 
vision of  these  ticket-of-leave  men  and  for 
obtaining  complete  and  accurate  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  them.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  then  moved — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  for  a  Return  in  Continuance  of  the  Re- 
turn ef  the  Idth  July,  1854,  in  pursuance  of  an 
Addtesa  of  the  Ist  June,  1854  :  And  also,  Return 
of  the  Names  of  Prisoners  Sentenced  to  Transpor- 
tation who  did  not  reoeiye  Tickets  of  lieave  with 
other  like  Prisoners  on  account  of  nusconduct  in 
Prison." 

Earl  GRANVILLE  :  My  Lords,  I  can 
assure  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  that  the 
Government  regret  quite  as  much  as  ho 
can  do  the  necessity  for  reverting  to  a 
system  of  this  kind  and  for  abandoning 
the  system  of  transportation,  which,  when 
it  could  be  carried  out  effectually,  and 
when  the  serYices  of  the  convicts  were  ac- 
M  2 
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cepted  bj  the  colonists,  was  the  best  of  all 
secondary  punishments.  But  they  were 
now  left  to  a  choice  of  evils,  for  the 
alarm  which  is  felt  at  home  at  the  evil 
effects  of  a  different  system  shows  how  dif- 
ficult it  was  to  force  upon  the  colonists  a 
course  to  which  they  so  strongly  objected. 
Even  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  did  not 
blame  the  Government  for  making  the  ex- 
periment they  had  made — for  it  was  only 
an  experiment.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  give  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  an  assurance  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  in  preparation  any  new 
scheme  by  which  they  can  obtain  more 
complete  information  with  regard  to  the 
doings  of  the  ticket-of-leave  men.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  has  pointed  out 
some  of  the  evils  of  this  system,  which  to 
a  certain  extent  I  am  compelled  to  admit. 
I  have  brought  down  with  me  the  report 
to  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  re- 
ferred, and  I  have  glanced  over  several  pas- 
sages which  it  was  my  intention  to  read  to 
your  Lordships,  but  I  feel  that  I  should  be 
trespassing  upon  your  Lordships'  time  by 
doing  80,  and  will,  therefore,  content  my- 
self by  expressing  a  hope  that,  on  so  im- 
portant a  qnestion  as  this,  your  Lordships 
will  read  through  the  whole  of  this  very 
valuable  paper.  I  think  it  shows  that  the 
alarm  expressed  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  subject  of  the  new  system  is 
in  some  degree  exaggerated,  considering 
that  the  number  of  criminals  released 
under  the  present  system  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  those  formerly  released  from 
the  hulks,  and  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  men  who  have  gone 
through  the  reformatory  education  for 
three  or  four  years  at  present  provided 
must  come  out  much  better  than  those 
who  were  formerly  subjected  to  the  demo- 
ralising influences  of  the  hulks.  I  think, 
too,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  has  some- 
what exaggerated  the  sum  of  money  with 
which  each  man  comes  out.  Though  some 
men  may  have  more,  the  general  average, 
I  believe,  is  between  61.  and  61,  and  that 
I  think  is  about  the  sum  you  would  give 
to  a  man  who  was  going  out  afresh  into 
the  world  to  give  him  a  chance  of  earning 
an  honest  livelihood  without  being  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  starvation  or  of  dissipation 
at  the  commencement.  As  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  punishment  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  complained  was  an  effect  of 
the  present  system,  though  I  should  not 
venture  to  put  my  opinion  in  opposition  to 
his,  I  certainly  always  understood  that  the 
Earl  Granville 


uncertainty  of  detection  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  conviction  when  detected,  have 
ever  most  strongly  acted  upon  the  mind 
of  the  criminal  in  the  commission  of 
his  crimes,  and  I  think  that  the  slight 
amount  of  additional  uncertainty  now  in- 
troduced— in  other  words,  the  prospect  of 
having  the  term  of  punishment  shortened 
in  case  of  good  behaviour — is  very  much 
counterbalanced  by  the  reformatory  in- 
fluences to  which  the  criminal  under  the 
new  system  is  now  subjected.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  objected  to  the  police 
being  instructed  to  "  dodge  "  these  ticket- 
of-leave  men  ;  but  I  can  only  say  that 
only  one  case  of  this  sort  has  ever  come 
unaer  the  notice  of  the  Home  OfBce,  and 
it  was  found,  on  inquiry,  to  be  entirely 
without  foundation.  I  feel  convinced  that 
the  noble  and  learaed  Lord,  in  bringing 
forward  a  question  of  such  great  social 
importance,  has  been  actuated  by  no  party 
motives,  but  ^simply  by  a  desire  to  assist 
the  Government,  and  therefore  if  I  could, 
I  would  not  trouble  your  Lordships,  by 
going  into  the  details  of  that  case,  but  I 
must  submit  that  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  be  guided  in  your  opinion  of  a  system 
of  this  description  by  one  solitary  case.  I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  report 
to  which  I  have  referred,  at  the  letters 
from  the  chaplains,  and  the  letters  re- 
ceived by  them,  without  seeing  that  there 
is  the  greatest  possible  interest  felt  in  the 
welfare  of  all  the  persons  who  are  re- 
leased under  this  system.  What  I  look 
to  most  in  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's 
speech  is  the  suggestions  made  by  him, 
which  I  think  will  be  of  use  to  the  Go- 
vernment. These,  as  I  understood,  were 
that  there  should  be  a  strict  surveillance 
over  these  men,  and  that  the  Government 
should  take  more  effective  means  for  ob* 
taining  information  with  regard  to  them. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  draw  a  line  between  the  objection 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  takes  to 
the  dodging  of  the  police,  and  the  super- 
vision which  he  would  establish.  It  is  a 
fact  the  police  are  instructed  to  keep  their 
eyes  upon  these  men,  but  to  go  further 
than  this  would  be  defeating  the  very  ob- 
ject which  we  all  have  in  view.  The  men 
so  dodged  would  become  as  it  were  marked 
men  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-workmen, 
and  would  find  it  much  more  difficult  to 
obtain  employment.  With  regard  to  the 
want  of  information  of  which  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  complains,  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  inform  him  that  within  the  last 
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three  or  four  weeks  Sir  G.  Grey  has  taken 
every  step  in  his  power  to  obtain  the  most 
accurate  information  upon  this  very  point, 
and  I  think  I  can  answer  for  him  that  not 
only  will  that  information  be  at  the  orders 
of  the  GoTemment,  bat  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  make  every  possible  use  of  it  in 
ascertaining  whether  any  further  steps  ai*e 
required  for  the  alteration  of  the  present 
system. 

Earl  GRET  :  I  am  sure  jfonr  Lord- 
ships are  greatly  indebted  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  for  having  broaght  this  very 
important  subject  under  your  attention. 
This  subject  is  a  growing  one;  and  you 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  evils  which  I  an* 
ticipated,  and  against  which  I  warned  you, 
when  you  passed  the  Act  abolishing  trans- 
portation some  two  years  ago;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  if  Parliament  and  the  Go- 
vernment are  not  very  careful,  these  evils, 
instead  of  being  exaggerated,  as  my  noble 
Friend  above  me  would  have  us  think,  are 
only  the  commencement  of  far  greater  ills. 
I  concur  with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
that  the  abolition  of  transportation  was  a 
great  misfortune.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  the  evidence  which  reaches  us  from 
various  quarters,  that  transportation,  as 
regulated  of  late  years,  did  ensure  the 
great  ends  of  punishment  more  completely 
than  any  other  system  which  has  yet  been 
devised.  It  undoubtedly  deterred  from 
crime  those  who  were  disposed  to  become 
criminals,  and  it  no  less  certainly  provided 
a  means  by  which  criminals  could  return 
to  society  and  earn  an  honest  living. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  men  who  had  gone  through  a 
proper  system  of  punishment  in  this  coun- 
try, and  were  then  sent  out  to  the  Colonies 
under  judicious  regulations  with  tickets  of 
leave,  became  better  members  of  society 
than  was  the  case  with  criminals  treated 
in  any  other  way  that  had  been  tried.  As 
for  the  inconveniences,  there  never  was  a 
greater  mistake  than  that  into  which  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  fallen.  It 
should  be  recollected  that  in  this  country 
convicts  liberated  do  meet  with  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  leading  a  reformed  life,  with 
whatever  guards  you  may  surround  the 
system,  which  were  not  felt  in  the  Colonies. 
In  the  Colonies  the  convict  was  removed 
from  all  those  temptations  which  unhappily 
led  him  into  crime — he  was  removed  from 
all  old  associates  and  old  associations— 
and  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  where 
there  was  every  encouragement  to  good 
conduct  and  every  discouragement  to  bad 


behaviour.  I  utterly  deny  that,  taking  a 
really  enlarged  view  of  the  interests  of  the 
Colonies,  they  have  suffered  in  this  respect. 
I  firmly  believe  that  if  you  compare  the 
moral  condition  of  Western  Australia  at 
the  present  moment,  with  those  colonies 
to  which  convicts  had  not  been  sent,  the 
result  would  be  decidedly  in  favour  of 
Western  Australia.  It  is  a  great'  misfor- 
tune, in  my  opinion,  that  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  abolish  transporta- 
tion, and  very  great  indeed  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  those  persons  in  this  country  by 
whose  language  that  necessity  had  been 
created — for  I  do  not  hesitate  tp  say  that 
a  factitious  and  artificial  feeling  was 
created  in  the  Colonies  by  the  language 
used  by  injudicious  persons,  to  say  the 
least,  in  this  country — it  was  the  appeals 
which  were  made  to  the  self-love  of  the 
colonists,  and  the  declamations  in  unmea- 
sured terms  against  the  injustice  of  send- 
ing convicts  to  the  Colonies,  and  against 
the  alleged  injury  thereby  inflicted  on 
them,  that  changed  the  feeling  there.  It 
was  by  the  language  held  in  this  country 
that  the  feeling  of  the  Colonies  on  this 
subject  was  changed,  because  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  question  is  aware  that, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  the  feeling  of  the 
Colonies  was  exactly  the  reverse,  and  per- 
sons there  then  used  language  as  strong 
against  the  injustice  of  abolishing  trans- 
portation as  they  afterwards  did  against 
continuing  transportation.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  and  the  noble  President  of 
the  Council  have  both  said  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  abolish  trans- 
portation, because  the  abolition  was  de- 
manded by  the  Colonies.  Now,  however 
unpopular  the  notion  may  be,  I  for  one, 
wiU  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  opinion  that 
if  you  are  to  proceed  on  the  principle  that 
whatever  is  asked  for  by  the  Colonies — 
whether  their  demands  be  just  or  unjust, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable — is  at  once 
to  be  conceded,  then  the  sooner  you  part 
with  your  Colonies  altogether  the  better; 
and  if  you  part  with  your  authority,  get 
rid  also  of  the  responsibility  of  defending 
and  protecting  them.  I  deny  that,  in 
point  of  justice  or  reason,  those  colonies 
which  were  founded  as  penal  colonies,  and 
to  which  the  inhabitants  went  expressly 
that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of 
convict  labour,  have  any  right  to  turn 
round  on  the  mother  country  just  when  it 
suits  their  convenience  and  say  they  will 
receive  convicts  no  longer.  But,  assuming 
that  it  was  necessary  to  pnt  an  end  to 
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transportation,  I  still  saj  that  no  little 
responsibility  rests  on  the  Government 
and  the  Parliament  by  whom  this  mea- 
sure was  carried  into  effect  for  the  ex- 
tremely hasty  manner  in  which  the  whole 
thing  was  done.  I  ventured  at  the  time 
to  take  some  exceptions  to  the  measure 
substituting  penal  servitude  for  transporta- 
tion ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  objections,  the 
Act  was  passed  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
was  proposed.  A  great  mistake  in  the 
Act  was  this,  that  while  transportation 
was  abolished,  the  period  of  penal  servi- 
tude substituted  for  it  was  made  much 
shorter,  so  that  four  years  of  penal  servi- 
tude were  put  in  lieu  of  seven  years*  trans- 
portation. That  or  some  similar  proportion 
was  adopted.  "But  it  is  now  discovered 
that,  unless  you  make  the  duration  pf  pun- 
ishment dependent  on  the  conduct  of  the 
convict,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the 
discipline  you  desire  in  your  convict  esta- 
blishments. The  great  improvement  which 
had  been  effected  of  late  years  hinged 
upon  this — that  they  now  called  into  play 
in  the  mind  of  the  convict  the  great  motive 
of  human  life — they  bad  sought  to  inspire 
him  with  hope,  instead  of  attempting  to 
compel  him  by  fear.  Formerly,  in  the 
hulks  and  prisons  you  trusted  to  fear — to 
the  dread  of  immediate  punishment  for 
misconduct — as  the  sole  stimulqs  to  in- 
dustry and  good  behaviour.  Under  that 
system,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  best 
and  ablest  officers,  it  was  found  practically 
impossible  to  maintain  a  real  system  of 
convict  discipline,  apd  you  were  driven 
into  an  excess  of  severity  which  hardens 
men,  and  you  did  not  succeed  in  procuring 
either  real  industry  or  good  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  convicts.  A  great  improve- 
ment was  effected  when  this  subject  was 
considered  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
now  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  apd  my- 
self, by  methodising  and  bringing  into 
more  complete  regularity  the  system, 
already  begun  by  the  noble  Earl  oppp- 
site  (the  Earl  of  Perby),  of  making  the 
duration  of  punishment  dependent  on  the 
conduct  of  the  convicts.  By  applying 
this  principle,  under  carefully  considered 
regulations,  you  did  succeed,  with  ap 
inconceivably  small  amount  of  punish- 
ment, in  enforcing  perfect  discipline  c^nd 
obtaining  a  larger  amount  qf  labour  from 
the  convicts  than  ever  had  been  the  case 
before ;  and  I  think  I  once  mentioned 
that  at  the  penal  establishment  at  Dart- 
moor I  saw  work  performed  in  a  week  by 
two  convict  sawyers  which  exceeded  the 
Earl  Orey 


amount  of  work  done  by  two  free  sawyers 
in  the  same  period.  The  holding  out  to 
the  convicts  tne  hope  of  an  ej^rly  discharge 
was  the  keystone  to  the  whole  system ; 
and  when  you  abolished  transportation  you 
ought  not  to  have  abolishea  a  principle 
which  was  found  so  successful  an  induce- 
ment to  good  behaviour.  By  that  most  un- 
happy provision  of  the  Bill,  however,  against 
which  I  warned  the  House,  but  on  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  wool- 
sack insisted,  and  which  I  know  has  been 
9^  great  source  of  difficulties  and  mischiefs, 
you  crippled  your  power  to  effect  amend- 
ment in  the  convict,  because  yoii  are  driv^ 
either.to  make  hina  work,  irrespectively  of 
his  conduct,  the  wholo  four  years  of  his 
detention^  or,  if  ypi|  adhere  to  the  former 
practice  of  making  some  allowance  for 
good  conduct,  thep  you  were  obliged  to 
discharge  him  after  a  period  of  detention 
quite  inadequate  as  a  punishment  and  cor- 
rection for  the  offences  of  which  he  ha(i 
been  guilty.  That  i^  the  evil  of  the  Act ; 
but  I  think  the  fault  may  be  easily  cor- 
rected. Was  there  any  reason,  when  you 
put  an  end  to  banishment,  which  was  the 
part  of  the  sentence  which  wa^  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  commission  of 
crime,  that  you  should  also  reduce  the 
period  of  penal  labour  ?  Tou  ought  at  any 
rate  to  return  to  the  old  principle,  and  let 
the  period  of  penal  servitude  correspond 
with  an  equal  period  of  transportation. 
After  all>  there  are  great  difficulties  to 
encovjuter ;  but  I  still  believe  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  system  of  tickets  of  leave  at 
home  ought  not  to  be  abandoned.  We 
know  by  the  experience  of  the  Colonies 
that  those  who  were  sent  out  as  exiles, 
which  was  thp  beginning  of  the  plafi,  con- 
ducted themselves  much  less  properly  than 
those  pent  out  with  tickets  of  le^Ve.  I^ 
was  found  that  the  sudden  change  from 
complete  coercion  to  freedom  was  too  much 
for  the  men  to  stand  ;  apd  ft  inuch  larger 
proportion  was  reformed  when  discharged 
with  tickets  of  leaye.  With  such  expe- 
rience it  was  right  f^nd  W)^q  in  P^liament 
to  give  power  to  the  prown  to  est^^blish  a 
system  of  tickets  of  leave  in  this  couptry. 
But  in  doing  so  great  difficulties  were  to 
be  encountered.  On  the  one  han^,  if  you 
exercise  too  close  a  surveillance  over  the 
convicts,  you  greatly  ipterfere.  wit)^  their 
means  of  maintaining  themselves  ^one^tly ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  ^t)Btain  from  afl 
control  over  them,  then  your  ticket-pf-leave 
system  becomes  a  mere  name.  Whe- 
ther it  might  not  be  possible  to  contriTO 
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some  regulatioDs  founded  on  those  wliic{i 
used  to  be  enforced  in  the  Colonies*  of 
compelling  the  ticket-of-leavi^  men  to  re- 
port themselves  to  certain  o£Scers  at  cer- 
tain perio43t  ^nd  of  keeping  back  their 
wages  until  thej  reported  themselves — 
whether  some  arrangement  of  that  kind 
could  not  bo  adopted  is  worthy  of  consi- 
deration. Bpt,  at  the  same  time,  I  still 
think  the  Government  ought  carefully  to 
consider  t^ie  question,  whether  the  means 
of  extending  somewhat  further  than  at 
present  the  sentence  of  transportation 
might  not  be  adopted.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  with  a  very  little  more  expenditure  of 
money,  YTestern  Australia  and  some  other 
colonies  that  could  bo  named,  might  be 
able  to  receive  a  considerably  larger  num- 
ber of  convicts  than  at  present.  Before  I 
conclude,  my  Lords,  permit  fne  to  say  that  t 
think  this  question  is  very  much  connected 
with  another  most  important  one,  well  de- 
serTing  the  consideration  of  Parliament — 
namely,  the  question  whether  there  ought 
not  to  be  ^ome  means  adopted  to  effect  a 
more  complete  organisation  of  the  police 
throughout  the  country,  and  their  establish- 
ment in  such  fk  manner  as  would  secure  i^ 
thorough  concert  qf  action  between  them. 
The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
no  Member  of  their  Lordships*  If  ouse  n^ore 
cordially  agreed  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  in  regretting  tho 
necessity  that  had  arisen  for  abolishing 
transportation  than  he  did.  The  experi- 
ence he  bad  iicquired  during  n^any  years* 
administration  of  criminal  law  had  con- 
vinced him  that  transportation  better  an- 
swered all  the  ends  of  punishmpnt  than 
any  other  that  had  be^n  devised,  for  it 
00Dtaine4  in  itself  the  two  essential  in- 
gredients of  punishment — the  maximum 
of  terror  and  the  minimum  of  suffering. 
But,  ii^ifortuna^ly,  however  advantiigeous 
it  might  have  been  to  thi^  country,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  last  twp  Governments, 
and  of  their  Jiordships — not  simply  thp 
opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  or 
of  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)— 
that  the  time  had  come  when  transporta- 
tion must  be,  he  would  not  say  abolished, 
for  it  had  qot  been  abolished,  but  to  a  very 
grcAt  extent  qut  ^qwn  and  inodified.  He 
believ^  that  al^eut  a  thpusand  convicts 
w<Tp  tb0  most  that  opuld  now  be  (innually 
sent  oot  of  the  country.  Thci  noble  Earl 
who  last  addressed  their  Lordships  (Earl 
Grej)  considered  that  the  necessity  for  tho 
ii)od[ficatiq|i  of  tr^Qsportf^^on  had  boei^  too 
haatilj  Mfoni^,  and  thdt  the  feeling  in 


the  Colonies  had  been  brpught  about  by 
unjustifiable  language  held  by  certain  in- 
dividuals at  home,  who  soi^ght  for  some- 
thing the  colonists  did  not  desire.  He 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  confessed  fhfit,  to 
some  extent,  be  was  inclined  to  agree  in 
that  view  of  the  case ;  but,  from  whatever 
Clause  it  had  arisen,  the  feeling  was  too 
great  to  bo  resisted,  and  not  only  <)id  the 
Government  think  that  something  more 
than  modification  was  needed,  but  it  w<is 
felt  to  be  impossible  to  continue  to  send  out 
convicts  in  the  face  of  the  remonstrances 
tl|at  were  made  on  the  subject.  The  no- 
ble Earl  said  our  Colonies  were  not  worth 
keeping,  if  the  Government  were  obliged 
to  yield  everything  they  demanded ;  but 
tho  question  wa§  UxU — when  there  came 
to  this  country  repeated  remonstrances 
against  our  loading  those  rising  commu- 
nities with  the  offscouring  of  our  criminal 
population,  could  these  remonstrances  be 
either  neglected  or  refused?  There  was 
too  much  justice  in  the  remonstrance, 
and  too  ;nuch  sympathy  in  the  IJnglish 
Governnaent,  fqr  them  to  resist  the  de- 
mand for  alteration.  It  was  necessary 
that  an  experiipent  should  be  made. 
When  he  said  that  an  experin;ent  must 
be  made,  he  thought  it  of  necessity  fol- 
lowed that  ^  Bjll  siniilar  to  that  which 
their  Lordships  had  passed  should  be 
l^rought  in.  He  had  himself  proposed 
the  BjU,  bu^  he  took  no  credit  for  wis- 
doii)  or  forethought  in  proposing  it,  for 
if  convicts  could  not  be  sent  abroad  they 
must  be  imprisoned  at  home.  The  ques- 
tion was,  then,  how  should  the  old  penalty 
be  modified?  What  he  proposed,  and 
what  their  Lordships  adopted,  was  this, 
that  whereas  there  had  been  a  very  well- 
known  system  of  substituting  tenns  of  im- 
prisonment at  Millbank  for  certain  terms 
of  transportation,  that  which  had  been 
done  by  the  Executive  should  thencefor- 
ward be  done  by  the  Legislature.  Tho 
terms,  which  were  said  to  be  short,  were 
the  exact  terms  that  had  been  before  in 
use.  The  man  who  was  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  seven  years  was  by  the 
universal  system  imprisoned  for  four  years; 
for  teq  years  seven  were  substituted,  and 
so  on.  On  this  principle  the  Bill  was 
framed,  and  whether  right  or  wrong  their 
Lordships  sanctioned  it.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion how  far  thq  Governpaent  had  acted 
wisely  in  carrying  out  that  enactment  of 
the  Legislature,  it  had  been  said,  over  and 
over  again,  that  the  whole  dealing  with 
tl^is  subject  was  fiecessarily  an  experimentt 
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He  could  not  saj  whether  or  no  the  ticket- 
of-leare  sjatem  had  failed ;  the  Act  had 
only  heen  in  operation  ahout  a  year  and 
a  half,  BO  that  that  was  not  time  enoagh  to 
ascertain  its  value ;  but  looking  to  the  re- 
port of  Colonel  Jebb,  he  thought  it  would 
be  impossible  to  deny  that  the  system  was 
working  well.  There  might  be  individual 
cases  of  failure  ;  but  the  general  result 
was,  that  of  persons  undergoing  first  im- 
prisonment, and  then  penal  labour,  and 
who  then  get  out  on  ticket  of  leave — the 
result  was,  that  the  system  turned  out  a 
greater  proportion  of  such  convicts  com- 
paratively honest  and  useful  members  of 
society  than  any  other  system.  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend  suggested  that  Govern- 
ment were  to  blame  for  not  having  a  more 
effectual  system  of  registration  and  control. 
Those  were  broad  suggestions ;  and  in  re- 
ference to  the  first  he  would  only  say  that 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
had  already  thought  of  a  more  efficient  sys- 
tem of  registration,  and  was  trying  what 
could  be  done.  He,  however,  thought  that 
such  a  system  would  be  necessarily,  to  a 
great  extent,  deceptive.  A  convict  might 
change  his  name,  and  whether  registered 
or  not  it  would  be  difficult  to  know  what 
proportion  of  persons  had  again  lapsed 
into  crime.  The  system  might  be  at- 
tempted, but  he  saw  great  difficulties  in 
carrying  it  into  operation.  The  system  of 
forcing  a  man  who  got  into  work — and  was 
in  a  train  to  recover  his  character — to  find 
his  way  to  a  central  office,  and  report  him- 
self at  certain  times,  was  most  objectionable. 
The  man  must  get  leave  at  stated  times  to 
do  this,  and  this  would  act  as  a  perpetual 
stigma,  and  more  evil  than  good  would  be 
the  result.  All  such  experiments  he  should 
look  at  with  suspicion. 
Motion  agreed  tQ, 

CRIMINAL  LUNATICS'  ASYLUMS— QUES- 
TION. 
Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  rose  to  ask 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
any'  intention  to  erect  asylums  for  criminal 
lunatics  ?  In  regard  to  the  administration 
of  the  effects  of  lunatics,  a  more  perfect 
system  than  the  English  was  not  any- 
where to  be  found.  The  laws  which 
had  been  passed  in  reference  to  that 
subject,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had 
been  put  into  operation,  left  very  little  to 
desire.  But  there  was  one  very  important 
part  of  the  system  which  had  been  left 
unprovided,  and  it  was  to  that  that  he  now 
desired  to  direct  their  Lordships'  attention. 
The  Lord  Chancellor 


Under  the  existing  system  a  prison  fre- 
quently became  what  it  was  never  intended 
to  be — an  asylum  for  lunatics  ;  and  he 
considered  that,  as  it  was  improper  to 
convert  a  prison  into  an  asylum,  so  it  was 
improper  to  make  an  asylum  a  prison,  for 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  one  and 
the  other  were  altogether  different.  He 
was  aware  that  he  might  be  met  by  a 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
that  at  present  they  did  not  contemplate 
the  erection  of  buildings  to  be  used  as 
asylums  for  criminal  lunatics ;  and  under 
the  pressure  of  the  war,  perhaps,  it  might' 
be  impossible  to  provide  new  buildings  for 
the  safe  custody  of  such  persons :  but 
whenever  new  asylums  were  erected  aa 
important  question  would  arise  as  to  the 
classification  of  the  persons  who  became 
inmates  of  those  asylums.  He  thought,  if 
the  Government  would  consult  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy  and  the  medical 
authorities  who  were  at  the  head  of  public 
establishments  for  lunatics  in  this  country, 
that,  with  the  advantage  of  their  expe- 
rience, a  plan  for  the  erection  and  conduct 
of  those  asylums  might  be  adopted,  and  a 
system  of  classification  might  be  arranged, 
which  might  be  introduced  whenever  asy- 
lums for  criminal  lunatics  were  built. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  must  ad- 
mit that  a  great  evil  existed  in  regard  to 
criminal  lAnatics,  and  that  it  was  most  de- 
sirable that  proper  accommodation  should 
be  provided  for  the  safe  custody  of  criminal 
lunatics,  and  that  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  their  classification.  He  was 
happy  to  state  that  the  subject  was  under 
the  consideration  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, though  he  (Earl  Granville)  was  not 
able  to  give  a  pledge  that  the  Government 
could  immediately  carry  into  effect  any 
plan  for  affording  the  requisite  accommo-^ 
dation.  The  question  was,  indeed,  enUrely 
one  of  money,  and  was  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  House  of  Commons. 

THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE— ABSENCE  OF 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 
The  Earl  of  DERBY  rose  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Government  "respecting 
the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  effi- 
cient Discharge  of  the  Duties  of  the  Colo- 
nial  Department,  in  the  Event  of  the  pro- 
longed Absence  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,"  and  said  :  My  Lords,  in 
putting  the  question  of  which  I  have  given 
notice  to  Her  Majesty's  Governmenty  I 
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should  be  very  sorrj  to  cause  embarrass- 
meni  in  the  Ministerial  arraogementB ;  but 
the  subject  to  which  I  have  to  advert  is 
one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the 
neglect  of  it  must  cause  so  much  public 
inconvenience — an  inconvenience  increas- 
ing day  by  day — that  I  do  not  think  I 
should  be  justified  in  abstaining  from  call- 
ing the  attention  of  your  Lordships  to  the 
facts,  and  putting  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment the  miestion  of  which  I  have 
given  notice.  I  need  not  remind  your 
Lordships  of  the  rather  unusual  circum- 
stances under  which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
John  Russell),  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Department,  accepted  the  duties 
of  that  important  office.  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  form 
a  Member  of  the  Government  as  it  was 
originally  constituted,  but  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted a  most  important  mission,  upon 
which  be  had  actually  set  out,  and  had 
left  this  country  at  the  time  when  the  se- 
cession of  some  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment rendered  various  new  appointments 
necessary.  The  noble  Lord  was,  I  believe, 
already  upon  the  continent  when  applica- 
tion was  made  to  him  by  telegraph  by  the 
noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  ascertain  whether  he  was  willing 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonial  Department;  and, 
not  by  return  of  post,  but  by  a  still  more 
rapid  mode  of  communication,  the  noble 
Lord  intimated  his  readiness  to  undertake 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  that  office. 
I  am  not  about  to  complain  that  the  noble 
Lord,  after  accepting  office,  did  not  at  once 
give  up  the  important  mission  he  had  un- 
dertaken, and  return  to  this  country  to 
perform  its  duties.  I  think,  on  the  con- 
trary,  that  the  abandonment  of  that  mis- 
sion might  have  been  a  matter  of  great 
injury  to  the  public  interests : — I  am  satis- 
fied that  it  was  quite  proper  and  wise  that 
the  noble  Lord  should  proceed  to  Vienna 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  important 
musion  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted. 
But  then  the  question  whether  the  offer 
and  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department  were 
or  were  not  justified  must  depend  alto- 
gether upon  the  reasonable  anticipation 
entertained  by  the  noble  Viscount  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  and  the  noble 
Lord  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the 
noble  Lord's  absence  upon  his  mission.  I 
know,  my  Lords,  perfectly  well  that,  tech- 
nically and  formailv,  every  Secretary  of 
State  can  perforin  the  functions  and  duties 


of  any  other  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Secretaries  of  State  were  formerly  three 
in  number — tria  juncta  in  uno — they  are 
now  four;  and  1  know  that  any  one  of 
those  Secretaries  may  perform  in  a  formal 
sense  the  duties  of  any  of  his  colleagues ; 
but  though  this  is  so  formally  and  techni* 
cally,  and  although  for  a  certain  limited 
time — during  the  recess  of  Parliament  for 
an  especial  instance  —  the  ordinary  and 
routine  duties  of  one  Secretary  may  be 
carried  on  and  administered  temporarily  by 
another,  it  is  obvious,  lookuig  to  the  im- 
portance and  weight  of  the  business  press- 
ing upon  each  of  those  departments,  that 
anything  like  a  permanent  junction  of  the 
duties  of  these  officers  must  be  attended 
with  very  great  inconvenience  and  injury 
to  the  public  service.  So  much,  indeed, 
was  this  felt  to  be  the  case,  that  when  the 
present  war  commenced,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  divide  the  Secretaryship  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  into  two  depart* 
raents,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  Colonial 
Secretary  the  business  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  was  formerly  united  to  that  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  which  is  suf- 
ficient fully  to  occupy  the  attention  of  one 
Minister  during  a  period  of  war.  I  be- 
lieve, moreover,  that  there  is  no  Minister 
whose  presence  in  this  country  is  more 
necessary,  and  whose  duties  can  be  less 
readily  taken  up  by  any  of  his  colleagues, 
than  those  of  the  noble  Lord  who  happens 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment; because  there  is  no  Minister,  per- 
haps, whose  duties  are  so  much  apart  and 
separate  from  the  business  of  his  colleagues, 
whose  individual  responsibility  is  so  great, 
and  probably  none  whose  general  know- 
ledge of  the  business  of  the  office  is  so 
much  confined  to  the  individual  by  whom 
that  office  is  held.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  go 
so  far  as  to  concur  altogether  in  an  axiom 
which,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  was  laid  down 
by  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  for  many 
years  performed  the  duties  of  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  that  "  Cabinets  al- 
ways hated  colonies ;"  but  having  myself 
had  some  experience  of  the  duties  of  the 
Colonial  Office — and  I  believe  my  opinion 
will  be  shared  by  more  than  one  noble 
Lord  in  this  House — when  I  say  that,  of 
all  the  business  which  is  brought  before  a 
Cabinet,  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
obtaining  for  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  a 
very  small  portion  of  that  very  small 
amount  of  time  which  Ministers  are  en- 
abled to  spare  from  the  administration  of 
their  particular  departments  for  the  col- 
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lectlve  discussion  and  consideration  of 
public  affairs.  And  the  reason  is  tbis — 
that  there  are  always  pressing  upon 
eyerj  Cabinet  matters  more  urgent  with 
regard  to  immediate  Parliamentary  discus- 
sion, and  more  interesting  to  parties  nearer 
at  band;  and  therefore,  practicall^ff  the 
colonial  business  is  more  exclusively  m  the 
hands  of  the  Colonial  Minister  than  the 
borne  business  is  in  the  bands  of  the 
Home  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  foreign 
business  in  tbose  of  the  Foreign  Se- 
cretary. Hence,  of  all  Ministers  wbose 
absence  from  the  country  would  cause  in- 
convenience to  tbeir  departments,  I  believe 
tbe  Colonial  Minister  is  the  one  wbose  ab- 
sence would  cause  the  greatest.  I  am  told 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
Lord  Jobn  Russell,  the  duties  of  Colonial 
Secretary  are  for  a  time  to  be  undertaken 
by  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  of  very  great 
ability  and  experience,  but  who  also  fills 
tbe  office  of  Home  Secretary  (Sir  G,  Grey). 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  know  something  of  tjje 
duties  01  the  Colonial  Department.  I  know 
tbat,  it  not  absolutely  overwhelming,  they 
are  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  tbe  wbole  iat- 
tention  of  one  Minister ;  but  from  what  I 
bare  seen  of  the  business  and  duties  of  the 
Home  SecVetary,  I  would  say  they  were 
infinitely  more  laborious,  more  pressing — 
requiriqg  every  moment  of  time  that  the 
Minister  can  devote  to  them.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  two  ways 
of  doiqg  business.  One  way  is  not  doing 
it  at  all,  leaving  everything  in  arrear,  and 
thus  making  an  easy  berth  of  any  office ; 
but  if  the  Secretary  of  State  does  his 
duty,  as  I  know  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
does  bis^  tbe  business  of  his  own  imme- 
diate department  is,  I  am  sure,  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  to  absorb  the  whole 
of  his  time  and  attention.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  it  is  generally  believpd,  and 
regretted  wherever  it  is  believed,  is  not  in 
very  strong  health,  and  upon  that  accouut 
alone,  before  the  late  changes  in  the  Go- 
vernment, it  was  supposed  he  was  desirous 
to  retire  from  the  conduct  of  public  busi- 
ness; but  were  be  the  strongest  man  in 
£n|jland,  strongest  in  mind  ^nd  ip  body,  I 
say  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  for  any 
lengthened  period  he  should  continue  to 
discbarge  the  combined  duties  of  Home 
Secretary  and  Colonial  Secretary,  and  at- 
tend besides  to  his  Parliamentary  duties 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Time  and 
physical  energy  are  absolutely  impossible 
to  equal  the  duties  and  labours  which  would 
be  imposed  Ipij  buqK  a  sltuj^tion.  Of  course, 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


all  this  turns  upon  a  question  of  time — of 
the  time  for  which  it  is  probable  the  noble 
Lord  the  Colonial  Secretary  may  be  ab- 
sent from  this  country.  If  Lord  John 
Russell's  absence  from  this  country  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  short  duration,  of  course 
the  inconvenience  would  be  materially  less ; 
but,  however  short  it  may  be,  let  mo  point 
out,  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
colonial  business  at  the  present  moment, 
several  important  questions  that  are  abso- 
lutely in  abeyance  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  delay — though  that,  too, 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance — in 
coming  to  a  decision  with  regard  to  any 
answer  to  be  returned,  or  any  acknowledg- 
ment to  be  made,  to  the  various  offers  of 
pecuniary  and  military  assistance  which 
have  been  received  from  the  Colonies ;  but 
the  other  night,  when  this  question  was 
referred  to  in  this  House,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers — I  believe  the  noble 
Marquess  opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe)  —  stated  thaji  it  was  a  question 
which  must  await  the  return  of  the  upbie 
Lord.  But,  at  the  present  momeut,  I 
have  a  letter  giving  a  most  serious  account 
of  a  matter  which  ou^tit  to  be  the  subject 
of  the  greatest  possible  anxiety  to  the 
Government — of  the  state  of  that  colony 
which  is  not  unconnected  with  the  question 
that  has  just  been  brought  before  the 
House  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lord  St.  Leonards) — I  allude  to  the  co- 
lony of  Yictoria.  I  do  believe  that  the 
state  in  which  thaf  colony  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment — partly  arisiug  from  the  aiffi- 
culties  relative  to  tbe  gold  licences,  and 
partly  from  tbe  course  taken  by  the  Colo* 
nial  Office  here,  with  regard  to  the  removal 
of  convicts  from  oi^e  colony  to  another — 
is  such  as  to  cause  the  deepest  anxiety 
to  those  who  watch  the  progress  of  the 
colony,  and  to  imperatively  require  the 
earnest  and  immediate  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  De- 
partment. Again,  in  the  colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  we  are  threatened 
with  a  renewal  of  the  Kafir  war ;  but  there 
is  no  Secretary  of  State  to  attend  to  the 
business  of  tbat  department,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  the  Home  Secretary  can 
be  conversant  with  the  details.  Sir  G. 
Qrey  happens  to  have  colonial  experience, 
and  80  far  he  is  better  qualified  than  most 
people  to  deal  with  these  questions,  if  he 
could  deal  with  them  in  conjunction  with 
his  own  department.  Again,  there  is  the 
whole  range  of  the  AiistraliaA  coloniea, 
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which  haye  biroii  acting  upon  the  poTfer 
you  gave  then)  the  year  oefore  last  tp  form 
constitutiona  for  the  management  of  their 
respective  governments.  The  whole  of 
these  constitutions  have  been  returned  by 
the  Legislatures  of  the  respectiYo  Colonies 
to  this  country  to  wait  for  the  adojnti6n» 
acceptance,  or  refusal  of  the  Colonial  O^ce. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  all  these  constitutional 
questions  must  rest  in  abeyance,  and  the 
Colonies  must  remain  uncertain  as  to  what 
are  to  be  the  future  constitutions  pf  their 
country.  Every  day,  individuals  connect- 
ed with  these  Colonies,  and  deeply  inte- 
rested in  them,  are  coming  here  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  world  for  the  special 
purpose  of  communicating  witK  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  unon  matters  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  thenaselves  and  to  the  so- 
cieties to  which  they  belong.  They  come 
here;  their  time  is  limited ;  they  find  the 
Colom'al  Secret^  absent,  and  i^o  ITuder 
Secretary  even  appointed ;  and — haying 
perhaps  come  from  the  antipodes — they 
are  probably  obliged  to  return  without 
haying  had  an  opportunity  of  laying  their 
case  neiPore  the  Secretary  of  State  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  concerns  of  the  Uo- 
lonies.  Again*  questions  are  arising  every 
day  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  deep  in- 
terest, upon  which  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
dress queries  to  the  Government  apd  to 
the  )Iinister  especially  charged  with  tbe 
Colonial  Department.  There  is,  however, 
no  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  Souse  of 
Como^ons ;  there  is  no  Under  Secret<|ry 
appointed  at  the  present  moment ;  and  I 
beliere  the  appointment  of  such  i^n  official 
^-even  if  he  could  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  department,  which  he  cannot— depends 
upon  tbe  decision  of  Lord  John  Eussell 
himself,  )!ie  being  at  Vienna,  i^nd  not  hi^v- 
ing  at  pr^i)t  made  any  appoiotfnent.  Qf 
course,  as  t  haye  a|ready  said,  this  ques- 
tion altogether  depends  upon  the  probable 
dnnitiop  pf  Lord  John  Russeirs  abscpce. 
I  do  no|  kopw  that  I  should  have  brought 
it  forirafd  at  the  present  moment,  if  I  did 
Dol  hear  that,  aiier  tfie  ifoble  Lord  ha^ 
beep  absent  a  fortnight  from  this  country, 
prepan^tions  are  being  made  for  the  re« 
moyal  to  Vienna  of  thp  whole  of  bis  family 
— tt^e  whole  pt  his  establishment,  includ- 
ing some  yery  young  children— ^^pho  ar^ 
to  travel  so  leisurely  that  the  journey  to 
Vienna  is,  I  understand,  to  occupy  seven 
days.  That,  at  all  events,  does  not  indicate 
an  expectation  qf  an  immediate  return  to 
tbia  cofintrj ;  fflxi  1  confess  I  should  pot 


be  sorry  if  th^  sti^  of  thp  noble  Lord  at 
Vienna  should  bp  i^  lengthened  ouQ.  I^ 
must  be  lei^gthpn^,  ]inless  thpre  be  an 
absolute  rupture  of  all  negotiations,  and 
an  end  of  all  tiopes  of  ejecting  peace.  If 
the  Clonferpnces  are  brqken  i|p  witl^opt  ef- 
fecting tiieir  object,  and  there  is  no  hope 
of  coming  to  an  understanding,  of  pourse 
Lord  Jotin  Hussell  will  return  to  this  coun- 
try; but  certainly  his  family  arrangement^, 
so  far  as  I  have  heard  of  them,  do  not 
appear  tp  f  arrant  tha(  view  of  the  case ; 
on  fhe  contrary,  they  would  gather  lead  us 
to  hope  that  he  will  bq  engaged  in  yery 
protrf^cted  negotiations,  with  at  least  ^ovao 
prospect,  thqugh  th^t  i9  n^ore  than  I  ex- 
pect, of  his  being  able  to  conclu4e  a  satis- 
factory pe^c.  But  if  these  negotiations 
at  Vippna  fire  to  be  protracted,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  presei^t  arrangemei^t  with 
respect  to  the  Colonial  Office  can  continue, 
qr  that  the  country  f;an  allow  the  greater 
part  of  the  Session  to  pass  withqut  ^  Co- 
lonial Secretary  or  an  Under  Secretary  in 
the  House  of  Commoqs.  That  is  not  trei^t- 
ing  Parliament  rightly;  it  is  not  treating 
tbe  country  rigbtly ;  aboye  all,  it  is  not 
treating  thq  Colonips  ri|^htly,  wisely,  or 
judiciously.  So  great  is  the  feeling  of 
independence  ppon  the  part  of  some  qf  the 
Colonics  that,  notwithstanding  fheir  good 
feeling  i^nd  affection  towards  the  n^otber 
country,  yoq  will  produce  a  fnost  unfaypur- 
able  impreBsion  upon  them  if  yqu  declare 
to  the  wpfld  that  the  ^ecreti^ryship  of 
St^te  for  the  Colonies  ^s  an  qffice  of  sqob 
inconsiderable  ipnportance  that  it  may  be 
accepted  by  a  Minister  who  had  actually 
left  the  country,  and  held  hj  ^  Mi^i8ter 
who,  being  resident  in  Viennik,  is  phy^jpally 
up^ble  to  discharge  its  duties.  Xt^  is  ppou 
these  pquBiderationii  that  I  (laye  thought  it 
my  duty  to  bring  th^^  subject  (^^fore  your 
Lordships.  I  do  i)qt  know  whether  I  sh^l 
be  able  to  put  my  questions  in  f  defiqite 
form ;  h^^t  1  sbalf  «isH  the  poble  Earl  the 
President  pf  the  Coqncil  whether  ho  can 
hold  out  to  us  any  expecti^tion  wj^h  regard 
to  the  probable  period  of  Lord  John  Jlus- 
^11*8  return  from  Vienni^ ;  a^di  if  he  is 
unable  ip  dp  so,  within  what  tipae  the  Go? 
yemment  y^puld  thi|ik  it  rpMonable  apd  ne- 
cessi^ry  that  spnie  pf)rmaneqt  f^rrangement 
should  be  made  for  iptrustiqg  tbe  duties  qf 
the  Colonial  Qffipp  tp  a  Sepretary  of  State 
resident  in  th^  country,  and  not  employed 
in  protracted  negotiations  at  VioDnal 
fiAiHi    GRANVItiLE, :    Jn  answpr  to 

1'  the  question  of  \he  noble  Ear],  I  lan^t 
expre^  my  satisfaction  «t  hi4  eonourrenoft 
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in  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  GoYorn- 
ment  and  the  coantry  as  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  mission  accepted  by  Lord 
John  RoBsell.  I  belioTe  that  no  appoint- 
ment could  haTe  been  made  which  could 
have  led  the  nation  generally  to  feel  that 
the  honoor  of  the  country  was  placed  in 
safer  hands ;  and  I  believe  that  no  appoint- 
ment could  hare  been  made  of  greater  im- 
portance, not  only  to  this  country,  but  to 
the  whole  of  Europe,  inasmuch  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  noble  Lord  is  regarded 
as  a  pledge  and  proof  that  the  Intentions 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  per- 
fectly sincere  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
peace  as  early  as  possible*  provided  peace 
can  be  obtained  upon  safe  and  honourable 
terms.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
think  it  would  have  been  a  most  injudi- 
cious measure  when  Lord  John  Russell 
had  already  visited  the  Court  of  the  Tui- 
leries  on  his  way  to  Berlin  and  Vienna,  to 
recall  that  noble  Lord  in  the  middle  of  his 
mission.  It  is,  perhaps,  using  a  strong 
word,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  such  a 
recaU,  after  the  delay  which  had  already 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  Minis- 
terial crisis,  would  have  been  something 
like  a  breach  of  national  faith.  With 
regard  to  the  second  point  referred  to  by 
the  noble  Earl,  namely,  whether  the  offer 
of  the  Colonial  Office  was  a  judicious  one 
on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
whether  the  acceptance  of  that  offer  upon 
the  part  of  Lord  John  Russell  was  or  was 
not  justifiable-r-I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  upon  the  matter. 
We  had  seen  the  difficulty  of  forming  a 
Government  strong  enough  to  maintain  its 
position.  Even  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  had  given  an  example  of 
how  much,  in  these  sort  of  crises,  personal 
and  party  feelings  required  to  be  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  the  public  interests ;  and  I 
do  think  that  it  was  right  for  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  when  his  Government  had  been 
weakened  by  the  secession  of  some  of  the 
eminent  men  who  had  belonged  to  it — I 
think  it  was  right  to  strengthen  it  in.the 
estimation  of  the  public  and  of  our  allies 
as  soon  as  possible  by  joining  to  it  so  emi- 
nent a  statesman  as  Lord  John  Russell. 
With  respect  to  the  inconvenience  which 
may  result  from  the  absence  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  noble  Earl  stated  that  he  was 
perfectly  aware  that  formally  and  techni- 
cally any  Secretary  of  State  could  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Now,  I 
think  if  those  duties  had  been  imposed 
either  upon  tho  Secretary  for  War  or  the 
Earl  Granville 


Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs — if,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  ordinary  office,  either  of  them 
had  been  asked  not  only  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  Colonies,  but  to  make  him- 
self master  of  all  the  questions  connected 
with  that  department  of  the  Executive — he 
must  utterly  have  broken  down  in  the  at- 
tempt ;  but  the  person  to  whom  the  charge 
of  the  Colonial  business  has  been  commit- 
ted for  a  limited  time  is  a  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  has  the  whole  business  of  the 
department  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  who 
had  conducted  the  administration  of  that 
department  up  to  within  three  weeks  of 
the  acceptance  of  office  by  Lord  John 
Russell.  Thus  one-half  of  tho  difficulty  a 
new  Secretary  of  State  has  to  overcome — 
namely,  the  mastering  of  the  business  of 
his  office,  which  occupies  not  less  than  six 
weeks  or  two  months — will  be  obviated. 
No  one  could  for  a  moment  contend  that 
this  arrangement,  as  a  permanent  one,  is 
defensible;  but,  as  the  noble  Earl  justly 
said,  it  is  a  question  of  time.  Lord  John 
Russell  has  gone  to  Vienna  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endeavouring  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  peace.  It  may  unfortunately  happen, 
as  the  noble  Earl  suggested,  that  the  ne- 
gotiations will  be  broken  off  at  once,  in 
which -case  there  is  no  question  that  his 
Lordship  will  return  immediately,  and  his 
absence  from  London  will  be  of  very  short 
duration  indeed ;  but  if  affairs  should  take 
a  more  fortunate  torn,  I  can  assure  the 
noble  Earl  that  the  noble  Lord  will  not  be 
absent  for  so  long  a  period  as  he  supposes. 
The  noble  Lord  goes  to  Vienna  to  discuss 
and  settle  the  great  general  principles  upon 
which  a  treaty  of  peace  is  to  be  concluded. 
If  those  principles  are  agreed  to,  and  there 
is  a  real  prospect  of  peace,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  desirable  that  Lord  John  Russell  himself 
should  stay  for  a  long  period  in  order  to 
settle  all  the  details  and  formalities  of  the 
treaty ;  and  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  as- 
suring the  noble  Earl  that  at  present  it  is 
the^wish  and  the  intention  of  Lord  John 
Russell  to  be  back  in  this  country  by 
Easter  at  the  latest.  I  believe  that  no 
inconvenience  whatever  has  been  felt  by 
the  Secretary  of  State's  absence.  Sir 
George  Grey  is  the  person  who  has  the 
greatest  right  to  complain,  for  a  very 
arduous  duty  has  been  thrown  upon  him — 
a  duty,  as  the  noble  Earl  has  said,  which 
no  person  could  ever  undertake  as  a  per- 
manency with  fairness  to  himself.  So  far 
from  colonial  subjects  being  unpopular  in 
the  Cabinet  to  which  I  belong,  I  beg  to 
state  to  the  noble  Earl  that  we  have  already 
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held  two  Cabinets  upon  them  in  which  two 
important  decisions  have  been  arrived  at, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  George 
Grej)  has  not  shrunk  from  acting  without 
delay  npon  those  decisions.     With  regard 
to  ue  noble  Earl's  suggestion  as  to  the 
only  way  of  getting  through  the  work  of 
the  department,  I  may  mention  a  story  re- 
lated of  one  of  the  distinguished  colleagues 
of  the  noble  Earl,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
told  by  a  gentleman  of  great  official  ex- 
perience, in  answer  to  an  application  to 
suggest  some  mode  of  facilitating  the  la- 
borious duties  of  this  office, — "  There  are 
several  ways  of  expediting  matters;  one 
sometimes  adopted  is  that  of  not  reading 
inclosui^^s."     But  I   am   sure  the  noble 
Earl  will  feel  that,  until  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  health  does  break  down,  he 
will  conscientiously  and  honestly  discharge 
the  duties  which  have  been  thrown  upon 
him.     The  question  of  the  gold  licences 
at  Yictoria  may  or  may  not  become  a 
senous  question ;  but  it  is  not  one  which 
can  be  dealt  with  in  this  country  in  its 
present  state.     With  regard  to  the  legis- 
uUto  question,  the  information  we  have 
receiTea  is  not  yet  so  complete  as  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  State,  whoever  he  may 
be,  to  come  to  a  right  decision  upon  it. 
There  has  been  no  delay  in  matters  of 
routine,  and  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment is  still  regularly  proceeding.  In  some 
most  important  cases  decisions  have,  been 
come  to  without  a  day's  delay,  and  in  cases 
where  no  inconvenience  would  arise  from 
the  delay  of  a  week,  communications  have 
been  made  between  Sir  George  Grey  and 
Lord  John  Russell.     With  regard  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  everything  that  is 
to  be  done  by  this  country  has  been  de- 
cided upon.    I  am  unable  to  give  the  noble 
Earl  any   intelligence  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  an  Under  Secretary,  for 
even  if  arrangements  had  been  made,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  appoint  an  Under 
Secretary  until  the  Bill  with  regard  to  that 
office  has  passed  through  your  Lordships' 
House  as  well  as  the  Commons.     I  am 
afraid  that  the  noble  Earl's  language  is 
calculated  to  create  that  very  feeling  in 
the   Colonies    which  he  has  expressed  a 
wish  to  avert ;  but  that  the  colonists  will 
be  affronted  when  they  hear  an  ex-Prime 
Minister — one   of  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  this  country,  and  one  who  has  acquired 
nngular  eminence  in  the  Colonial  Office — 
has  accepted   that  office  in  the  present 
emergency  is   an  utter  delusion.     I   feel 
confident  thAt  neither  the  interests  of  this 


country  nor  of  the  Colonies  will  suffer  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  the  manner  in 
which  Sir  George  Grey  will  carry  on  the 
duties  of  an  office  with  which  he  is  tho- 
roughly acquainted  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  Lord  John  Russell. 
House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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MiiruTBs.]  •  Nbw  WRTT.^For  Tamworth,  v.  Sir 
Robert  Feel,  bt.,  Commissioner  of  tbe  Admi- 
ralty. 

PuBUo  BiUiS. — 2*  Lnnatic  Aiylums  (IreUmd) 
(AdTUioes);  Lnnacy  Regulation  Act  Amend- 
ment. 

3°  Marine  Mutiny ;  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 

THE  LIGHT  CAVALRY  CHARGE  AT 
B  A  LAKLAVA— QUESTION. 

On  the  Question  that  the  House  at  its 
rising  adjourn  till  Monday, 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  ask  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Memher  for  Bristol  with  reference  to  a 
Motion  which  stood  in  his  name  to  move 
that  an  humhle  Address  he  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  he 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions 
that  an  inquiry  may  he  instituted  into 
the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  General  Lord 
Lucan  for  ordering  a  charge  of  the  Light 
Cavalry  at  the  hattle  of  Balaklava.  Ho 
wished  to  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  whe- 
ther it  was  his  intention,  and  if  so,  when 
he  intended,  to  hring  forward  that  Motion  ? 
Tho  House  was  doubtless  aware  that  his 
noble  and  gallant  relative  (Lord  Lucan)  had 
read  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  War  by 
Lord  Raglan.  That  letter,  dated  the  16th 
of  December,  contained  charges  so  grave, 
that  his  gallant  relative,  though  refused  a 
court>martial  on  his  first  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  address  a 
letter  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  praying 
him  to  reconsider  that  decision.  His  gal- 
lant relative,  referring  to  Lord  Raglan's 
letter  of  the  16th  of  December,  said — 

"  This  letter  contains  entirely  new  matter,  and 
is  replete  with  new  charges  reflecting  more  seri- 
oosly  than  before  on  my  professional  judgment 
and  charaoter.  There  is  now  imputed  to  me,  and 
for  the  first  time,  inattention  to  and  neglect  of 
another  order,  and,  again,  a  total  incapacity  to 
carry  oat  my  instructions,  and  to  avail  myself  of 
the  means  placed  by  his  Lordship  at  my  disposal. 
Charges  so  grave,  and  of  a  character  so  exclusively 
professional,  cannot,  I  submit,  bo  properly  dis- 
posed of  without  a  mUitary  investigation.  I  find 
myself;  therefore,  compelled  to  express  my  anxious 
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wiBh  that  tlld  dokmAnder  in  Chi^f  irbM  he  ixl- 
duoed  kindly  to  feootidider  hlM  deoldbh,  And  bdn- 
sent  to  my  wholij  conduct  on  the  day  of  the  action 
of  Balaklava,  on  the  25th  day  of  October,  \85i, 
being  inyestigated  by  a  court-martial." 

His  noble  and  gallant  relative  felt  that;  if 
his  condaet  were  investigflted  by  a  court- 
martial,  he  could  refute  these  new  charges, 
and,  as  he  was  himself  confident  the  only 
object  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bristol  was 
to  do  justice  to  aU  parties .  concerned  in 
this  unhappy  affair,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  would  postpone  his  Motion  pebdiiig 
the  inquiry  which  bis  gallant  relatire  wish- 
ed might  be  granted,  but  with  respect  to 
which  he  had  as  yet  received  no  answer. 

Me.  H.  F.  BERKELEY  said,  the  noble 
Lord  had  only  done  him  justice  in  snppod- 
ing  that  the  inquiry  which  he  proposed  to 
institute  was  entirely  on  public  grounds. 
He  felt  that  a  great  and  grievous  wrong 
had  been  done  to  the  British  army,  that  it 
was  necessary  an  inquiry  should  take  place 
into  thai  wrong  wliieh  had  caused  io  Wan- 
ton a  sacrifice  of  lifb.  He  had  no  wish  at 
all  to  prejudge  the  case  of  the  noble  Earl, 
and  should  be  clad  to  postpone  his  Motion 
until  ftome  decision  was  come  to.  After 
that  time  he  ishould  consideir  himdelf  at 
liberty  to  proceed  with  his  Motion. 

BRfeECfl-lOADING  ARMS. 

Mr.  MAOUIRE  said,  he  wished  to 
bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  breech-loading  firearms  and  the  import- 
ance of  adopting  such  improvements  in 
the  British  army.  l*here  seemed  to  be  the 
same  prejudice  against  these  improved 
arms  as  there  was  against  the  introduction 
of  the  Mini6  rifle>  but  that  prejudice  he 
hoped  soon  to  see  removed.  Within  a  very 
short  time,  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  two  or  three  breech-loading  arms, 
and  the  weapon  he  was  most  anxious  to 
bring  to  their  notice  was  Sharpe's  breech- 
loading  rifle.  In  1850|  Mr.  Sharpe,  then 
a  simjple  mechanic,  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  chief  of  the  United  States  Board 
of  Ordnance,  and  laid  the  result  of  his 
ingenuity  before  him.  I^he  weapon  was 
tried,  and  the  result  was  a  recommendation 
to  the  War  Department  to  have  it  tested. 
The  War  Depttftment  afcfcordirigly  ordered 
500  of  the  weapons  to  be  made,  according 
to  the  inventor's  pattern,  and  placed  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  troops  engaged  in 
active  service  on  the  frontiers,  with  the 
view  of  teSthig  their  capabilities.^  The 
result  wai  eminently  favbunible.  It  was 
LordMoho 


repotted  th&t  the  rifle  Was  a  weap6n  not 
onli^  easily  tiandled,  but  that  it  liad  gr^at 
accuracy  of  range,  greit  power  of  pene- 
tration, and  was  never  foul.  The  Ameri- 
can Congress  had  since  appropriated 
100, dOO  dollars  for  the  purchase  or  tiiese 
arms,  and  Sharpe's  breech-loading  rifle 
was  no#  the  weapon  ado{)ted  by  the  (Gro- 
vemment  of  that  country.  Colonel  Burn, 
Captain  Barlow,  and  Mr.  Anderson  were 
sent  out  to  America  to  test  the  raripus 
improvements  in  firearms  as  well  as  im- 
provements in  machinery,  and  to  purchase 
such  machinery  is  would  afford  the  great- 
est facility  for  the  manufacture  of  arms 
in  this  country.  When  Colonel  Burn  re- 
turned he  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the 
Oovernment  the  superiority  of  Sharpe's 
rifld.  As  early  as  May  last  that  weapon 
was  shown  at  Woolwich,^  and  he  was  confi- 
dent that  if  an  honest  test  had  been  ap- 
plied to  it  that  weapon  would,  by  this  time, 
have  been  generally  adopted  in  the  British 
army.  A  trial  was  made  of  the  rifle,  both 
officially  and  non-officially,  arid  a  report  of 
the  result  ^as  sent  to  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance, and  also  to  the  Horse  Guards,  but 
no  notice  had  hitherto  been  given  of  the 
determination  of  either  of  those  depart- 
ments to  those  who  were  anxious  for  the 
success  of  the  weapon.  He  considered 
that  this  rifle  possessed  great  jpractical 
advantages  over  the  Minie  rifle.  With  the 
latter  the  charge  was  put  iii  at  the  muzzle 
of  the  barrel ;  it  was  then  driven  down  by 
the  ramrod,  which  had  at  first  to  be  drawn 
and  afterwards  returned  to  its  proper  place 
In  the  stock ;  but  with  Sharpe's  breech- 
loading  rifle,  an  opening  at  the  l[>reech  was 
effected  by  touching  a  spring — the  charge 
was  then  placed  in  its  proper  position  and 
the  opening  instantly  closed.  He  had  that 
day  witnessed  experiments  on  the  weapon 
at  Lord  Ranelagh's  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  He  would  defy  any  one  to  charge 
and  fire  a  Minie  rifle  more  than  two  or 
three  times  in  a  minute,  whereas  he  saw 
to-day  one  of  Sharpe's  breech-loading 
rifles  fired  twenty-one  times  in  a  minute 
and  a  half,  fourteen  times  in  a  minute,  and 
forty  times  in  five  minutes  and  five  seconds. 
Another  advantage  of  Sharpe's  weapon 
was  that  i^  did  not  foul.  It  could  be  fired 
upwards  of  200  times  without  fouling. 
These  were  merits  which  entitled  that 
description  of  arm  to  be  favourably  received 
by  the  Government.  They  had,  alreadv, 
proof  that  the  Minie  rifle  was  not  that  aii- 
perfect  weapon  which,  in  this  age  of  im- 
provementy  the  British  army  ought  to  po8« 
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gess.  Much  detay  arose,  for  insUnce,  frotn 
ttie  sticking  of  the  ballet,  as  well  as  from 
fouliag,  disadvantages  to  which  Sharpens 
Hfie  was  not  subject.  Be  also  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  another 
improvement,  which  consisted  of  a  small 
magazine,  in  which  could  be  placed  fifty 
caps,  so  arranged  that  th^  should  explode 
consecutively,  but  should  any  miss — an 
event  of  rare  occurrence — the  ordinary  cap 
might  be  used.  Ha  put  it  to  the  House 
what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  have  a 
corps  of  men  armed  with  a  weapon  of 
such  enormous  power,  especially  when  the 
troops  were  opposed,  as  was  the  case  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  a  subtle  and 
treacherous  cnemy^  So  fully  was  this 
recognised  by  military  men,  that,  when  the 
intelligence  iirrived  iti  this  country  that 
there  would  probably  be  another  disturb- 
ance with  the  Kafirs,  it  was  suggested  to 
the  Horse  Guards  that  this  description  of 
weapon  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  ;  and  Colonel 
fiay,  on  trying  the  rifle  at  Hythe,  had 
said,  **  Would  to  God  they  had  them  at 
Sebastopol.**  He  likewise  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  Dean  and 
Adams'  revolver,  which  he  considered  a 
great  improvement  on  Colt*d.  The  man 
who  had  a  revolver  was  trebly  armed,  and 
the  advantages  of  that  weapon  were  never 
more  forcibly  displayed  than  in  the  case  of 
Lieutenant  Cross,  who,  it  would  be  re- 
membered, shot  four  Russians  and  saved 
himself,  through  the  fortunate  accident  of 
having  such  a  weapon  in  his  possession. 
He  thought  the  Government  would  be  per- 
forming a  service  to  the  country  by  testing 
these  admirable  weapons. 

Colonel  KN0£  said,  he  had  assisted 
with  a  number  of  other  officers,  as  well  as 
experienced  gunmakers,  at  the  trial  of  the 
new  weapon  at  Lord  Ranelagh's,  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  just  referred ;  and 
they  bad  all  agreed  in  considering  it  a 
most  valuable  arm.  It  was  a  decided  im- 
provement on  the  Prussian  neeclle  gun  ;  it 
was  easily  used  and  easily  cleaned;  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  iti  saying  that  for 
cavalry  it  would  be  the  most  useful  instru- 
ment that  had  ever  been  invented.  He 
earnestly  trusted  that  the  Government 
would  direct  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  give  the  service  the  benefit  of  so  valu* 
able  a  discovery. 

Mr.  MOi^SELL  said,  he  really  admit- 
ted with  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvon 
that  \i  was  extremely  important  that  they 
shouldy  wiili  Che  least  possible  delay,  intro- 


duce th^  best  possible  bt'eech-loading  car- 
bine into  Her  Majesty's  service.  Before 
Mr.  dharpe,  or  any  one  on  his  behalf, 
came  to  this  country,  his  carbine  was  sent 
to  the  Ordnance  Office,  and  it  was  at  once 
put  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  test  such  weapons.  The  military 
authorities,  and  more  especially  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  were  devoting  their  best 
attention  to  that  subject ;  and  it  was  only 
in  consequence  of  their  extreme  desire  that 
the  choice  of  a  weapon  whi<;h  they  might 
make  should  bq  a  good  one,  that  they  had 
hot  yet  resolved  what  that  choice  ought  to 
be.  £!arly  last  year  an  intimation  bad 
been  given  to  the  most  experiencea  gun- 
makers  of  this  country  that  ii  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce 
a  breech-loading  carbine  into  the  service, 
and  they  had  been  requested  to  submit  for 
trial,  by  the  1st  of  May  last,  any  weapotis 
of  that  kind  which  they  might  have  in- 
vented. Some  of  our  piost  experienced 
fuumakers  had  requested  that  they  might 
e  allowed  a  lon&;er  time  to  prepare  theif 
instruments,  ana  that  application  had  becii 
granted.  Their  weapons,  however,  as  well 
as  that  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  had  soon  afterwards 
been  submitted  to  trials  at  Woolwich.  A 
number  of  carbines  selected  otit  of  the  lot 
so  tried  had  next  been  seni  for  another 
trial  to  Colonel  Hay  ai  Hythe,  and  among 
them  a  very  remarkable  one  invented  by 
M.  lienoir,  a  Frenchman.  The  matter 
was  at  present  considered  to  be  nearly 
ripe  for  decision,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
the  proper  authorities  would  pronouiice 
what  they  considered  was  the  best  of  those 
weapons.  As  soon  as  that  judgment 
should  be  given,  the  Ordnance  Hepartnient 
would  lose  no  time  in  having  a  number  of 
the  most  approved  breech-loading  carbines 
manufactured  for  Her  Majesty's  service. 
He  had  only  to  add,  that  from  all  he  had 
heard  he  believed  the  choice  would  pro- 
bably lie  between  ^r.  Sharpe 's  and  M. 
Lenoir's  weapons. 

Mr.  BELLEW  said,  that  having  wit- 
nessed the  experiments  at  Lord  Ranelagh's, 
he  could  also  bear  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lence of  Sharpe's  rifles.  He  suggested, 
as  they  could  be  purchased  in  any  quantity 
in  America,  that  it  Ivould  be  much  better 
to  send  for  them  to  that  country  than  to 
manufacture  them  here. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  sal^,  thai  several  gen- 
tlemen had  expressed  their  belief  that  the 
new  instrument  would  not  only  be  suitable 
for  cavalry,  but  that  it  might,  if  adapted 
to  the  Minie  rifle,  be  found  of  the  greititest 
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use  for  our  infantry  and  our  artillery.  It 
would  afford  a  great  protection  to  the  lat- 
ter against  their  heing  cut  down  at  their 
guns. 

VOLUNTEER  RIFLE  CORPS— QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  wished 
to  put  a  question  to  the  nohle  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Govemment  upon  a  subject 
to  which  he  had  the  other  eyening  directed 
the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  stated 
upon  that  occasion  that  offers  had  been 
made  to  the  Government  for  the  formation 
of  volunteer  rifle  corps,  but  that  those 
offers  had  been  refused.  He  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) was  anxious  to  know  what  were  the 
grounds  of  that  refusal.  He  could  him- 
self see  no  objection  to  the  formation  of 
those  corps,  and  he  believed  that,  in  case 
of  invasion,  they  would  be  found  extremely 
useful. 

Mr.  G.  DUNDAS  said,  that  the  conn- 
try  had  great  reason  to  complain  of  the 
delay  evinced  by  the  Govemment  in  adopt- 
ing fresh  improvements.  The  fact  was, 
however,  that  it  was  part  of  the  "  system." 
We  were  overwhelmed  with  Boards,  when 
if  the  matter  rested  with  one  man  it  would 
be  immediately  arrai)ged.  The  Govern- 
ment had  for  once  broken  through  the 
*'  system"  at  Woolwich,  and  had  placed  a 
man  there  of  great  ability  and  aptitude, 
who  had  already  saved  the  country  at  least 
16,000/.  or  20,000/.  If  a  matter  of  this 
sort  rested  with  Captain  Boxer,  be  believed 
that  it  would  be  settled  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that  in 
reply  to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Lambeth  he  had  to  state  that  when  he  was 
at  the  Homo  Office  he  received  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  a  great  many 
offers  to  form  these  corps.  He  had  to  con- 
sider, first,  whether  there  would  not  be  a 
certain  amount  of  expense  attending  their 
formation,  and  in  the  next  place  whether 
any  possible  utility  was  to  be  expected 
from  them.  There  was  no  doubt  that  a 
certain  amount  of  expense  would  ^attend 
their  formation;  and  it  appeared  to  him 
that  they  could  be  of  no  earthly  use.  The 
offers  were  chiefly  from  inland  places.  We 
were  under  no  fear  of  an  invasion,  and  if 
we  were  he  did  not  think  that  volunteer 
corps  of  this  kind  would  be  of  any  prac- 
tical service  whatever.  They  would  be 
n.nmt)osed  of  tradesmen  and  persons  in 
98,  persons  occupied  in  the  en- 1 
r.  Maguire  * 


gagements  of  civil  life,  who  could  not 
absent  themselves  from  their  residences 
without  interfering  with  the  industrial 
and  commercial  arrangements  of  the  coun- 
try, and  who  by  their  habits  and  consti- 
tution were  not  at  all  fitted  to  encoun- 
ter the  exposure  and  the  difficulties  of  a 
campaign  to  which  they  would  be  exposed 
if  they  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  coast. 
If  they  had  to  bivouac  out,  and  to  expose 
themselves  as  troops  on  service  must  do, 
it  was  evident  that  in  the  course  of  a  week 
the  greater  part  of  them  would  be  in  the 
hospital  instead  of  in  the  field.  If  we  an- 
ticipated an  attack  upon  our  coast,  there 
might  be  use  for  these  corps  in  our  seaport 
towns  ;  but  as  that  was  not  the  case  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  that  it  would  be  of  any 
use  to  accept  the  offers  of  these  most  zea- 
lous individuals,  to  the  public  spirit  which 
actuated  whom  he  must,  in  declining  their 
offers,  do  justice. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  in  revert- 
ing to  the  case  of  breech-loading  guns,  all 
the  specimens  he  had  seen  had  one  great 
drawback,  namely,  an  escape  of  gas  from 
the  breech.  At  the  time  he  was  connected 
with  the  Committee  on  Small  Arms,  no 
weapon  liad  been  invented  which  overcame 
this  difficulty.      He  should  like  to  see  this 

fun  of  Mr.  Sharpens  fired  not  500,  but 
,000  times,  in  order  to  see  if  by  that  time 
the  double  action  was  not  so  shaken  as  to 
admit  an  escape  of  gas. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  that  in  July  or 
August,  Sharpe's  carbine  arrived  in  this 
country,  and  was  submitted  to  the  Select 
Committee  at  Woolwich.  That  Committee 
made  a  very  favourable  report  of  it,  as  also 
of  two  or  three  other  descriptions  of  breech- 
loading  guns.  All  the  guns  referred  to 
had  been  sent  to  Hythe  for  trial,  and  those 
trials  had,  he  believed,  now  been  com- 
pleted, and  in  a  very  short  time  the  best 
description  would  have  been  selected. 

SUPPLT—ORBNANOB  ESTIMATES. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of 
Supply. 

(1.)  1,387.500/.,  Barracks,  Works,  &c. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
very  large  amount  proposed  to  be  expended 
in  works  at  home,  at  a  period  when  such 
extraordinary  exertions  were  required 
abroad.  Among  other  items  included  in 
this  Vote  was  30,000/.  for  defences  at 
Dover  and  the  coast  of  Kent,  60,000/.  for 
new  barracks  on  the  western  heights  of 
Dover,  buildings  for  new  stores  and  gar- 
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riBon  liospital  in  the  Tower ;  48,000{.  for 
defence  of  commercial  harbours  at  Hull 
and  LiTerpool ;  but  the  principal  charge 
to  which  he  was  desirous  of  directing  at- 
tention was  one  of  250,000^.  for  barracks 
At  Aldershot.  With  respect  to  this  last 
charge,  he  was  desirous  of  knowing  how 
the  contracts  for  the  erection  of  these 
boildings  were  to  be  carried  out  if  they 
were  to  be  built  only  of  Christiana  deals? 
Then,  what  was  the  object  of  the  barracks 
at  Aldershot,  and  whether  the  temporary 
barracks  included  in  a  previous  Vote  form- 
ed a  portion  of  the  same  ?  Or  whether  the 
large  sum  of  150,0002.  ahready  TOted  for 
temporary  barracks  was  to  be  swept  away, 
and  the  further  sum  of  250,0002.  now  pro- 
posed to  be  expendlad  in  addition  ?  It  would 
also  be  desirable  to  know  what  was  the 
number  of  troops  proposed  to  be  accommo- 
dated in  these  new  barracks. 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  that  the  sum  of 
30,0002.  was  for  the  works  at  Doyor  which 
were  intended  to  carry  out  a  series  of  de- 
fences that  were  commenced  some  years 
ago,  and  had  already  received  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  for  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  certain  sum  was  taken  by  the 
Ordnance  every  year.  The  works  were 
proceeding  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  thought  them  second 
in  importance  to  none  in  the  country. 
With  regard  to  the  sum  of  60,0002.  for 
the  new  barracks  at  Dover,  he  had  to  state 
that,  for  the  defence  of  the  works  at  Dover, 
barracks  were  required  for  at  least  5,000 
men :  there  were  barracks  now  for  1,200 
men  and  casemates  for  1,200  more;  those 
casemates,  however,  were  considered  to  be 
unfit  for  young  and  unseasoned  troops ; 
and  it  was  very  desirable  to  provide  for 
them  additional  barrack  accommodation. 
As  for  the  garrison  hospital  at  the  Tower, 
the  troops  there  wanted  it  very  badly. 
The  sum  of  48,0002.  for  the  defences  of 
commercial  harbours  was  not  merely  for 
Hull  and  Liverpool,  but  was  the  com- 
mencement of  putting  many  of  the  har- 
bours of  large  commercial  towns  along  the 
coast  in  some  state  of  defence.  It  was  a 
subject  which  had  been  continually  and 
urgently  pressed  on  the  Government,  and 
would  give  satisfaction  to  a  great  number 
of  tazpaying  people.  As  for  the  barracks 
at  Aldershot,  there  was  some  confusion 
the  other  evening  in  the  statements  about 
temporary  and  permanent  barracks.  The 
object  of  erectmg  the  temporary  barracks 
was  this.  At  present  we  had  not  in  this 
oonntry  accommodation  for  lading  the 
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troops  and  the  embodied  militia,  for  whom 
i£  was  probable  we  should  have  to  provide 
in  a  few  months.  To  attempt  to  provide 
for  them  by  billeting  would  be  injurious 
and  demoralising,  and  to  take  temporary 
buildings  in  the  different  large  towns  was 
also  an  objectionable  and  expensive  mode, 
although  the  Government  had  been  obliged 
to  adopt  it  to  a  certain  extent.  At  present 
we  had  not  the  means  of  concentrating 
large  bodies  of  troops  together,  so  that  the 
officers  might  be  accustomed  to  handle 
them  in  masses.  It  was  believed  that 
ample  accommodation  might  be  provided  ^ 
for  50,000  troops,  officers  and  men,  at  the 
rate  of  about  5,9002.  per  thousand  men. 
It  was  intended  to  erect  buildings  for 
20,000  men  at  Aldershot,  and  for  10,000 
men  at  the  Curragh  of  Kildare ;  the  place 
was  not  yet  decided  upon  where  the  re- 
mainder were  to  be  located.  But  these 
barracks  were  to  be  entirely  distinct  and 
separate  from  those  for  which  the  vote  of 
250,0002.  was  taken,  which  were  to  be 
erected  at  Aldershot.  These  latter  were 
to  be  permanent  barracks,  and  were  to 
accommodate  10,000  men,  being  7,000 
infantry,  1,500  cavalry,  and  the  remainder 
artillery.  These  permanent  barracks  would 
afford  us  the  great  advantage  of  being 
enabled  to  have  at  all  times  a  large  body 
of  troops  collected  together  for  exercise 
and  dnU.  Some  observations  had  been 
made  the  other  evening  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Coventry  (Sir  J.  Paxton), 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  quantity  of  Christiana  deals  for 
the  construction  of  these  barracks.  He 
believed  that  the  words  of  the  contract 
were,  **  Memcl,  Riga,  or  Dantzic  timber, 
and  yellow  Christiana  deals."  Many  of 
the  builders  who  offered  themselves  for 
the  work  said,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  quantity  of  timber  of  the 
description  specified,  but  they  doubted 
whether  the  sawing  could  be  performed.  ^ 
It  was  considered  that  the  best  timber 
would  be  the  most  economical  for  perma- 
nence, and  the  inside  lining  might  be  of 
an  inferior  quality.  The  statement,  there- 
fore, that  the  contract  included  merely 
Christiana  deals  was  incorrect ;  there  were 
four  qualities  of  deal  included,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  quantity  had  been 
already  supplied.  Tho  total  quantity  of 
timber  of  all  kinds  required  was  11,255 
tons,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  supply  of  20,000  tons  at  the 
present  moment.  It  was  supposed  that 
with  care  those  wooden  barracks  would 
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last  for  manj  years,  and  the  engineer  of 
the  Ordnance  had  stated  that  hj  the  adop- 
tion of  an  inexpensive  process  they  might 
prohahly  last  twenty  years. 

Mr.  ELLICE  said,  he  had  seldom  heard 
a  more  alarming  statement  than  that  now 
Buhmitted  to  the  Committee  hy  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the   Clerk  to  the    Ordnance. 
He  was  the  last  person  in  that  Hoase  to 
advocate  false  economy  and  to  grudge  the 
Government  the  means  of  conducting  the 
war  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  hut  he 
hoped  they  might  consider  war  an  excep- 
•tional,  and  not  the  normal  state  of  things 
for  which  they  were  to  provide   in  this 
country.      He   thought,  then,   that  if    a 
scheme   so  vast  as   that  they  had  just 
heard  of  were  considered  necessary,  his 
nohle  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury ought  at  least  to  have  explained  the 
general  principles  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment were  proceeding.     If,  happily,  pence 
were  restored  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  in  what  condition  would  this  country 
be  left  with  such  enormons  establishments? 
For  what  purpose  were  these  barracks  to 
be  erected  ?     He  did  not  quarrel  with  the 
sum  required  for  fortifications  at  Dovor, 
but  it  appeared  that  60,0001.  was  to  be 
laid  out  there  in  barracks  this  year  on  the 
ground  that  5,000  men  were  required  to 
garrison  these  fortifications.    Such  a  force 
as  this,  however,  was  only  required  under  the 
exceptional  circumstances  of  war,  and  when 
thev  were  told  that  already  there  was  bar- 
rack accommodation  at  Dovor  for  1,200 
men,  and  that  1,200  more  could  be  lodged 
in  the  casemates,  it  was  utterly  beyond 
his    comprehension  that  they  should  be 
asked  for  60,000?.   for    fresh    barracks. 
With  respect  to  the  vote  of  48.000?.  for 
the  protection  of  the  commercial   ports, 
what  emergency  was  there  which  required 
such   an  outlay  at  this  particular  time? 
He  granted  that  this  was  a  point  which 
ought  to  be  looked  to.     He  said  nothing 
against   the  principle   of    erecting  those 
works  at  the  proper  time  ;  but,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  case  two  or  three 
years  ago,  there  w&s  no  pressing  occasion 
for  these  works  just  now,  and  he  thought 
it  most  inexpedient  to  select  the  present 
moment  for  adding   unnecessarily  to  the 
burdens  which  the  country  was  obliged  to 
bear.     Then  they  came  to  that  most  ob- 
jectionable demand  for  a  sum  of  175,000?. 
on  account  of  temporary  barracks  for  the 
probable  wants  of  the  embodied  mih'tia, 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops 
raised  this  year  in  augmentation  of  the 
Mr,  Monsell 


army.     Now,  he  knew  the  inconvenience 
which  would  probably  result  from  embody- 
ing the  militia,  bat  that  was  a  temporary 
want  which  should  be  met  by  a  temporary 
expedient,  and  no  permanent  provision  such 
as  that  proposed  was  required.      Then, 
again,  with  respect  to  the  sum  of  250,000?. 
for  permanent  barracks'  at  Aldershot  and 
the  Curragh  of  Eildare,  for  the  reception 
of  an  additional  military  force,  he  owned 
that  he  could  not  understand  with  what 
ultimate  view  this  money  was  to  be  laid 
out.      Was  it  supposed  that  we  were  to 
become  a  military  nation  when  peace  was 
restored,  and  that  we  were  to  pat  our- 
selves in  competition  with  the  great  mili- 
tary Powers  by  keeping  up  a  larij^  stand  • 
ing  army  ?    That  might  perhaps  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government,  but  thishe  knew, 
that  when  the  question  came  to  be  raised 
by  some  worthy  successor  of  his  lamented 
friend,  Mr.  Hume,  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  be  induced  to  vote  the  money 
required  for  such  a  purpose.     He  warned 
the  Government  that  when  this  war  should 
be  at  an  end,  which  he  trusted  would  be 
much  sooner  than  appeared  to  be  anti- 
cipated by  the  Government,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  have  a  vast  standing  army, 
and  by  the  coarse  which  they  proposed  to 
take  m  providing  accommodation  for   it 
they  would  only  be   throwing  away  the 
public  money.      The   Government  ought 
therefore  to  be  careful  how  they  raised 
establishments  which  that   House   would 
certainly  reduce   after   the  peace.      He 
doubted  whether,  after  peace  was  restored, 
we  should  even  require  so  large  an  army 
to  be  kept  up  as   had  been   maintained 
during  the  last  forty  years.      We  were 
withdrawing  our  garrisons  from  many  of 
our  colonies,  where  the  public  money  had 
been  lavishly  and  prodigally  wasted.     He 
had  been  appointed  one  of  the  Committee 
upstairs    on    the    Army   Estimates,   who 
found  npon  inquiry  that  7,000,000?.,  or 
8,000,000?..  or  9,000.000?.  of  money  had  . 
been  wasted  in  maintaining  a  large  mili- 
tary force  in  the  Canadas,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  they  might  act  as  police 
in  a  country  that  ought  to  pay  for  its  own. 
Hero  was  this  vote  of  250,000?,  for  per- 
manent   barracks    at    Aldershot,    which 
might   only  be  required  for  the  present 
year.     He  did  not  wish  to  undervalue  the 
advantages  of  the  camp  at  Chobham,  and 
small  emcampments  of  the  troops  might, 
no  doubt,  be  useful. from  time  to  time,  but 
were  the  men  never  to  be  encamped  again 
under  canvas  tents,  or  cotton  tents,  whicb« 
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he  understood,  were  an  improvement  upon 
canvaB  ?  He  was  favourable  to  granting 
every  shilling  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  contest  with  vigour  and  efficiency  ; 
but  he  would  restain  the  Government  from 
forming  permanent  establishments  of  a 
military  character,  and  which  could  not  be 
maintained,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  the 
defensive  power  of  the  nation  consisted  in 
its  maritime  supremacy. 

ViscouKT  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
if  he  agreed  with  his  right  hon.  Friend 
that  these  were  votes  for  creatinfi^  great 
and  permanent  establishments  which  would 
not  be  required  after  the  momentary  emer- 
gency had  ceased,  he  would   concede  to 
him  that  the   Committee    ought    not  to 
sanction  them,     j^ut  the  contrary  was  the 
fact.     The  great  mistake  which  the  Go- 
vernment and  Parliament  of  this  country 
had  made  since  the  last  peace  was,  that 
they  had  acted  by  fits  and  starts,  and 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  rather 
than  from  any  settled  and  steady  system 
of  policy.     It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that 
the    permanent  defence   of  this  country 
must  be  its   naval    force,   and  that  we 
wanted  no  army  or  troops  ;  but  that  was 
a  claptrap  which  the  good  sense  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ought  not  to  suffer 
him   to   use.     [Mr.  Ellice  :    I   did  not 
saj  that  we  ought  to  keep  up  no  army.] 
These   votes  were  part  of  a  permanent 
system  of  defence,  not  providing  against 
any  particular  danger  in  one  year  rather 
than   another,  hut  enabling  the  country 
to   maintain   a  proper   position  of   inde- 
pendence.    It  was  perfectly  manifest  that 
a  great  nation  like  this  must  have  or- 
ganised within  the  country  some  means  of 
defence  proportioned  to  its  financial  and 
political  condition,  and  something  in  ad- 
dition to  its  naval  force.     [Mr.  Ellice: 
Hear,  hear.]      Well,   that  was  granted, 
and  it  was  Tcry  well  to  have  some  foun- 
dation to  proceed  from  in  an   argument. 
The   great   mistake,   however,  he  would 
repeat  was,  that  after  the  termination  of 
the   last   war,    the   Government  and  the 
Parliament  considered  that  halcyon  days 
were  beginning,  and  that  we  should  never 
sgain  have  occasion  to   defend   ourselves 
from  aggression,  to  vindicate  our  honour, 
or  prepare  for  active  hostilities.     The  con- 
sequence was,   that  the  Government  had 
rushed  to  the  demolition  and  disposal  of 
the  greater  part  of  its  barrack  accommo- 
dstion«  the   inconvenience  of  which  was, 
that    in   time  of   peace   there    was    not 
butack  accommodation  even  for  the  re- 
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duced  numbers  of  the  army  on  the  peace 
establishment,  &nd  the  Government  were 
compelled  to  billet  the  troops,  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  those  upon  whom  they 
were  billeted.     No   doubt   innkeepers  re- 
ceived their  licences  upon  condition  that 
troops  might  be  billeted  upon  them,  but 
there   was   no  denying  that  this  was  a 
hardship  upon  them  nevertheless,  and  in 
populous  towns  it  was  not  only  a  hardship 
upon  the  persons  on  whom  the  troops  were 
billeted,    but   it    was    also    highly   detri- 
mental   to  the    discipline   of   the  army. 
From  the  inconvenience  of  billeting  large 
bodies   of  men  in  particular  towns  had 
arisen  the  necessity  of  distributing  them 
in   small   detachments,    scattering    them 
over  districts  where  they  were  not  wanted, 
and  thus  seriously  injuring  the  discipline 
of  regiments.     Thus,  while  the  Govern- 
ment imposed  hardships  upon  the  districts 
in   which  the  troops  were  billeted,  they 
also  diminished   the  efficacy  even  of  the 
regimental  system.     What  had  that  House 
heard  more  strongly  urged  than  that,  how- 
ever good  the  regimental  organisation  of 
the  army  might  be,  yet  that  there  were 
no   means   of   educating   officers    in    the 
practice  of  those  staff  duties  that  betong- 
ed  to  the  aggregation  of  large  bodies  of 
troops  ?     The  experience  gained  at  Chob- 
ham,  where  not  more  than  5,000  or  6,000 
men    were  assembled,   had   been  of  the 
greatest  service,  as  well  to  staff  and  re- 
gimental officers  as  to  the  men,  and  he 
was  told  that  tl^ose  regiments  sent  to  the 
East  which  had  been  encamped  at  Chob- 
ham  were  so  much  more  handy,  and  so 
much  better  able  to  shift  for  themselves 
than  those  who  had  not  had  the   advan- 
tage of  being  in  camp,  that  the  difference 
was  exceedingly  striking  and  easy  to  ob- 
serve.    The  Government  did  not  propose 
such  vast  establishments  as  bis  hon.  Friend 
supposed.     They  proposed   at  Aldershot 
to  have  the  means  of  collecting  together 
some  7,000  infantry,  with  a  proportion  of 
cavalry  and  artillery,  whereby  they  would 
be  able  every  year  to  train  in  combined 
movements  that  number  of  troops,  which 
was  only  a  moderate  portion  of  what  they 
had  always  in  the  country  even  on  the 
most  reduced  peace  establishment.     With 
regard  to  the  militia,  the  greatest  incon- 
venience had  arisen  from  the  impossibility 
of  organising  that  force.     He  had  been 
taunted   by   the  right  hon.   Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  with  want 
of  foresight  in  not  embodying  the  whole 
militia.     The  Government  did  embody  as 
N2 
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many  regimeaiB  as  it  was  possible  to  ac- 
commodate in  barracks,,  but  thej  were 
unwilling,  without  pressing  necessity,  to 
call  out  regiments  which  must  have  been 
billeted,  at  a  time  when  better  means  of 
discipline  were  desirable.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Ellice)  appeared  to  think  the 
Government  should  wait  until  a  time  of 
profound  peace  before  they  erected  bar- 
racks and  defended  port  towns,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  the  proper  moment  for 
making  military  defences  was  when  they 
happened  to  be  at  war,  and  when*  they 
might  be  required  to  use  those  defences. 
With  regard  to  Dover,  the  arrangment 
,did  not  at  all  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  day.  For  several  years 
it  had  been  a  subject  of  remark,  that  the 
coast  towns  had  not  proper  defences. 
Dover  was  considered  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  which  required  defence.  The 
fortifications  of  Dover  had  been  put  under 
a  system  of  progressive  repair  and  improve- 
ment. Those  western  heights  had  been 
fortified,  but  the  fortification  was  useless 
unless  they  had  the  means  of  lodging  men 
who  were  to  defend  it.  The  casemates 
were  certainly  places  where,  in  the  event  of 
a  siege,  they  could  lodge  men,  but  they 
were  not  fit  for  permanent  occupation,  and 
he  could  assure  the  Committee  that  the 
barracks  proposed  on  the  western  heights 
afforded  no  more  accommodation  than  was 
absolutely  necessary,  if  they  were  to  have 
any  defensive  works  at  all.  With  regard 
to  Liverpool  and  Hull,  and  several  smaller 
ports,  he  could  assure  the  Committee  that 
for  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  Government 
had  been  beset  with  applications  from  com- 
mercial seaport  towns  to  provide  them  with 
some  means  of  defence  if  only  to  meet  the 
attack  of  a  privateer.  When  the  Commit- 
tee recollected  what  an  amount  of  property 
was  aggregated  in  these  places,  and  how 
they  were  exposed  to  attack,  he  was  per- 
suaded they  would  be  of  opinion  that  the 
erection  of  some  small  batteries  to  defend 
them  on  any  sudden  emergency  was  due  to 
the  interests  of  the  commercial  establish- 
ments in  those  ports.  His  only  astonish- 
ment was  to  find  how  small  a  sum,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  was  sufiicient  for  their 
protection.  He  hoped  the  Committee 
would  not  be  led  away  by  the  eloquence 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Ellice),  but 
would  feel  that  the  Government  were  not 
proposing  works  which  would  be  only  want- 
ed for  a  year,  but  that  these  were  arrange- 
ments essentially  necessary  for  maintaining 
an  army,  eveu  on  a  peace  establishment. 
Viscount  Palmerston 


competent  to  do  the  duties  which  an  army 
was  called  on  to  perform.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  was  engaged  in  an  inquiry  into  bad 
arrangements,  resulting  entirely  from  the 
want  of  sufficient  organisation  in  time  of 
peace.  We  had  been  suddenly  called 
upon  to  make  war,  and  we  found  ourselves 
deficient,  not  in  the  bravery  of  our  troops, 
in  the  devotion  of  our  officers,  in  those 
military  qualities  inherent  in  man,  or  in 
the  ordinary  practice  which  regimental 
discipline  developed  and  created,  but  defi- 
cient in  those  arrangements  which  were 
only  to  be  acquired  by  [the  collection  of 
large  bodies  of  troops  practising  evolutions 
which  belonged  to  a  system  of  war.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said — "The  Go- 
vernment were  not  to  imitate  the  great 
military  Powers  of  the  Continent ;  Parlia- 
ment will  never  sanction  it."  He  knew 
that  as  well  as  his  right  hon.  Friend.  It 
was  folly  to  imagine  England  would  ever 
have  large  standing  armies  like  those  of 
France,  Prussia,  or  Austria ;  but,  however 
small  the  standing  army,  it  should  be  as 
good  and  as  perfect,  according  to  its  mag- 
nitude,  as  care  and  arrangement  could 
make  it.  He  contended  it  was  the  worst 
economy,  the  most  improvident  system,  to 
have  an  army  and  deprive  it  of  the  means 
to  make  it  effective  in  proportion  to  its 
aggregate  amount.  Whatever  they  might 
choose  the  army  to  be,  let  it  have  the 
means  of  practising  all  that  tended  to  make 
an  efficient  force,  and  when  by  any  misfor- 
tune they  were  compelled  again  to  engage 
in  war  they  would  have  the  foundation  of 
a  good  army  and  the  means  of  augmenting 
it  on  a  basis  which  would  render  it  com- 
plete, as  far  as  its  magnitude  would  allow 
it  to  be  so. 

Mr.  ellice  said,  he  did  not  differ  from 
the  noble  Viscount  as  to  the  policy  of  en- 
deavouring to  render  our  military  force  as 
effective  as  possible ;  the  more  so  as  it 
was  BO  small,  and  in  periods  of  emergency 
had  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  large  organ- 
isation ;  but  what  he  deprecated  was  an 
unnecessary  extension  of  our  military  es- 
tablishments. As  to  baiTacks— -this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  heard  of  any  deficien- 
cy, and  he  had  been  under  the  impression 
that  we  had  ample  accommodation  for  our 
troops  in  that  respect.  [Cries  of  **No,  no!"] 
Certainly  our  barrack  accommodation  had 
been  very  much  augmented,  and  there 
were  large  barracks  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  He  had  never  heard  com- 
plaints as  to  billeting,  and  for  the  last 
eight  years  hardly  had  heard  of  an  occa- 
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sion  for  billeting  onr  regular  troops.  He 
grudged  no  expense  which  the  existing 
emergency  rendered  necessary,  but  he 
feared  we  were  enlarging  our  establish- 
ments beyond  what  was  necessary.  He 
wished  tliat  these  Estimates  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  Select  Committee  up-stairs,  to 
inquire  whether  there  was  sufficient  bar- 
rack accommodation  for  the  usual  number 
of  troops,  and,  further,  what  temporary 
accommodation  was  required  for  the  enor- 
mous augmentation  obliged  to  be  made  in 
war  time,  including,  of  course,  the  largest 
of  all  augmentations,  the  militia.  He 
placed  confidence  in  the  GoTemment,  and 
should  make  no  opposition  to  the  Vote, 
but  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  warn  the 
Committee  before  it  embarked  in  establish- 
ments which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  at  all 
necessary  for  the  permanent  accommodation 
of  our  regular  force. 

Sib  JOHN  TROLLOPE  said,  he  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  Government  were, 
though  too  tardily,  about  to  adopt  a  sys* 
tern  of  greater  concentration  in  our  army 
at  home.  He  had  himself  been  some 
years  in  the  army,  and  his  experience  en- 
abled him  to  state  that  nothing  was  so  in- 
jurious to  the  discipline  of  a  regiment  as  to 
fritter  it  away  in  small  detachments,  or  to 
place  the  men  on  billets  in  public-houses. 
And  if  this  was  prejudicial  even  to  regu- 
lar and  trained  troops,  how  much  more  so 
must  it  be  to  newly-raised  levies  like  the 
militia — ^raw  and  undisciplined  as  they 
necessarily  must  be  ?  It  was  a  system 
equally  injurious  to  them  and  detrimental 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  were  billeted.  The  camp  to  be 
formed  at  Aldershot  had  great  advantages 
for  the  militia  and  the  army  at  large,  and 
he  belieyed.it  was  intended  to  form  a  per- 
manent military  station ;  if  so,  certainly 
it  was  being  constructed  very  hastily  and 
superficially,  and  in  such  a  way  (the  wood 
being  fixed  in  the  ground  instead  of  being 
raas^  on  a  brick  footing)  that  it  would  not 
last  above  three  or  four  years,  and  enor- 
mous expense  would  be  incurred  in  repairs  ; 
whereas,  for  a  little  more  money,  it  might 
be  constructed  durably  and  properly. 
Great  injury  and  inconvenience  arose  from 
the  old  system  of  having  the  troops  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  country,  as  a  kind 
of  aid  to  the  police :  occasionally  called 
out  to  assist  the  Coast  Guard  or  preserve 
the  peace  of  manufacturing  towns.  It 
was  necessary  that  such  a  system  should 
cease,  and  he  thought  the  collecting  the 
troops  together  in  camps  would  be  of  the 


greatest  advantage  to  the  service.  The 
noble  Lord  had  referred  to  the  state  of  the 
defences  of  some  of  our  commercial  ports, 
and  he  was  happy  to  hear  the  Government 
were  about  to  fortify  Liverpool  and  Hull.  As 
to  Hull,  the  Humber  was  more  defended,  at 
present,  by  its  sandbanks  than  by  any  forti- 
fications ;  and  the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, sailing  down  the  river  to  inspect 
the  place,  had  found  his  vessel  stuck  fast 
on  a  shoal.  The  inhabitants  had  been 
very  uneasy  at  the  defenceless  state  of  th 
place.  The  only  fort  at  present  existing 
had  been  in  the  same  state  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  civil  war,  200  years  ago.  The 
site  of  it  was  not  well  chosen,  and  would 
afford  no  sort  of  defence  to  the  town  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  by  an  enemy.  At  a 
very  small  expense  a  battery  might  be 
erected,  which  would  afford  effectual  pro- 
tection to  the  town,  and,  if  the  site  of  the 
old  fort  were  sold,  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  new  fortification. 

Mb.  HON  sell  said,  he  was  happy  to 
be  able  to  inform  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that  his  views  with  respect  to  the  town  of 
Hull  were  at  this  moment  being  carrie 
out.  A  portion  of  the  Vote  of  48,0002. 
for  fortifications  would  be  spent  upon  Hull. 
The  Government  had  considered  it  inex- 
pedient to  dispose  of  the  site  of  the  old 
fort  of  Hull  until  the  new  fortifications  were 
completed.  It  was,  however,  their  intention, 
as  soon  as  that  completion  was  effected,  to 
sell  the  site,  which  he  believed  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  would  realise  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  erecting 
the  new  defences  ;  a  work  that  would  not 
only  be  of  most  important  service  to  the 
country  at  large,  but  most  acceptable 
to  that  particular  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Colonel  KNOX  said,  he  considered 
that  the  Government  had  taken  a  wise 
and  proper  course  with  regard  to  the  erec- 
tion of  new  barracks  at  Aldershot.  He 
went  down  himself  the  preceding  day  and 
saw  the  whole  arrangements,  and  he 
thought  they  were  being  carried  out  on  a 
plan  which  would  prove  highly  beneficial 
to  the  country.  He,  however,  concurred 
in  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sur  J.  TroUope),  that  the  timber,  instead 
of  being  laid  on  the  bare  ground,  should 
be  supported  by  a  foundation  of  brickwork. 
It  might  be  done  at  a  small  expense,  and 
would  make  it  a  permanent  building.  He 
was  surprised  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice) 
should  take  objection  to  this  expenditure 
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for  erecting  new  barracks.  If  there  waa 
one  thing  more  than  any  other  that  had 
been  a  crying  evil  in  the  anny  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  it  was  the  want  of  barrack 
accommodation.  He  would  only  instance 
what  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  me- 
tropolis itself.  So  inadequate  was  the 
accommodation  for  the  troops  that  at  a 
memorable  period,  when  there  prevailed 
great  excitement  in  this  metropolis,  and  a 
large  number  of  troops  were  assembled 
here,  Her  Majesty's  horses  and  carriages 
were  absolutely  obliged  to  be  removed  to 
Windsor,  in  order  to  afford  barrack  accom- 
modation for  those  additional  troops.  The 
whole  amount  of  barrack  accommodation 
in  London  would  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  more  than  3,000  men,  while  the 
brigade  of  Foot  Guards  alone  consisted  of 
7,000  men ;  and  there  was  not  a  single 
barrack  to  which  in  a  time  of  popular  ex- 
citement or  riot  they  could  lodge  a  battery 
of  horse  artillery  in.  He  could  not  forbear 
calling  attention  to  that  disgraceful  build- 
ing called  tbe  Portman  Street  Barracks. 
It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  villain- 
ously bad  stable,  and  totally  unfit  for  any 
men  to  be  quartered  in.  And  yet  the  rent 
of  it,  ho  understood,  was  perfectly  enor- 
mous. He  wished  to  know  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  build 
another  barrack  on  the  site  of  the  present  ? 
He  was  also  much  surprised  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Ellice)  should  have 
said  that  there  was  ample  barrack  accom- 
modation throughout  the  country.  He 
could  point  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
attention  to  a  place  on  the  coast  of  some 
importance,  where  it  would  be  requisite 
to  have  a  barracks  erected — he  meant 
Brighton.  He  therefore  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  pay  proper  attention  to 
the  subject  of  barrack  accommodation,  the 
want  of  which  throughout  the  country  ge- 
nerally, as  well  as  in  the  metropolis,  had 
been  felt  for  many  years ;  and  he  was  glad 
that  the  Ordnance  had  shown  a  disposition 
to  grapple  with  the  subject. 

Colonel  LINDSAY  said,  he  wished  the 
Government  would  inform  the  Committee 
when  tbe  Portman  Street  Barracks  were 
to  be  given  up.  He  should  also  be  glad 
to  hear  some  statement  of  the  general  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  with  regard  to 
the  important  subject  of  barrack  accom- 
modation. New  barracks,  he  perceived  by 
the  Vote,  were  to  be  erected  at  Dover, 
at  a  cost  of  60,000?. ;  at  Plymouth,  for 
9,000^;  at  Winchester,  for  18,0001.;  and 
at  Gosport,  for  61,000/. ;  making  a  total 
Colonel  Knox 


expenditvrei  under  this  head,  of  148,000{. 
He  wished  to  know  on  what  principle  they 
were  to  be  built,  and  whether  the  old  sys* 
tern  was  to  be  adopted?  He  save  the 
Ordnance  credit  for  what  they  had  already 
done  in  increasing  the  comfort*  of  the 
soldiers,  but  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that,  if  the  Committee  appointed  last  year 
on  the  subject  of  barrack  accommodation 
had  sat,  the  result  of  their  labours  would 
have  been  most  beneficial.  Both  the  public 
and  the  House  of  Commons  had  recently 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  noble 
materials  the  British  army  was  composed 
of,  and  in  his  opinion  nothing  which  could 
tend  to  improve  their  social  condition  when 
on  home  duty  wonld  be  thrown  away  upon 
them.  They  deserved  well  of  their  coun- 
try, and  their  barracks  were  at  present  not 
sufficiently  commodious  for  them  ;  it  was« 
therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
make  them  so.  He  thought  one  means  of 
accomplishing  that  object  would  be  the 
establishment  of  a  day-room,  in  which  the 
men  could  associate  together,  and  read  or 
write  without  inconvenient  crowding.  He 
deemed  it  highly  objectionable  that  a  sys- 
tem should  be  continued  which  allowed 
women  to  reside  in  barracks;  and,  aU 
though  he  was  aware  that  lodging-money 
was  allowed  by  the  Government,  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  provide  the  requisite  ac« 
oommodation.^  He  was  glad  to  see  gas 
was  to  be  introduced  in  barracks ;  he  had 
always  felt  that  it  would  increase  the  com* 
fort  of  the  men,  and  some  years  ago  he 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  subject.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
the  Government  intended  to  alter  the  pre- 
sent canteen  system,  which  he  considered 
highly  objectionable  ?  The  subject  of  pro- 
viding the  means  of  rational*  amusement 
for  our  soldiers  was  of  great  importance, 
and,  as  he  observed  a  sum  of  9001.  put 
down  for  a  gymnasium  for  the  Artillery  ai 
Woolwich,  he  thought,  wherever  it  was 
practicable,  something  of  the  kind  ought 
to  be  done  for  the  other  branches  of  the 
army. 

Sir  JOSBPH  PAXTON  said,  the 
other  night,  when  the  first  Vote  on  these 
Estimates  was  proposed,  he  stated  that,  in 
addition  to  the  great  difficulties  which  the 
contractors  would  have  to  contend  with  in 
the  building  of  the  huts  in  the  short  space 
of  six  weeks,  the  specification  oontained 
materials  which  could  not  be  procured  in 
this  country,  and  in  answer  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Totness  (Lord  Sey- 
mour), the  hon.  Gentleman  the  mover  of 
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the  EstimAtefl  said  there  was  no  diffioultj 
in  prooQriog  thege  materials.  Now,  be 
diouid*  like  to  know  if  these  huts  were 
being  erected  according  to  the  specifioa- 
tioD,  and  if  GoTeroment  were  aware  that 
the  deals  which  were  specified^  and  which 
contained  about  two -thirds  of  the  whole  of 
the  timber,  were  Christiana  deab.  He 
thought  it  would  he  a  groat  waste  to  put 
the  timber  on  the  ground ;  but  if  the  huts 
were  built  on  piers,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
thej  would  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
On  a  previous  eyening  he  had  complained 
of  the  loss  of  time  which  had  taken  place ; 
«nd  he  still  thought  that  if  the  works  had 
been  commenced  as  early  as  they  might 
hare  been,  there  would  have  been  no  occa* 
sion  for  the  hurry  which  had  characterised 
the  operationa  of  the  Government.  He  had 
also  to  complain  that  the  contracts  had  not 
been  Jet  in  a  business-like  manner.  T^e 
ordinary  mode,  when  a  great  work  had  to 
be  executed,  was  to  provide  plans,  speci* 
£catiott8,  and  bills  of  quantities.  Some 
sort  of  plans,  indeed,  there  had  been,  but 
there  had  been  .no  bills  of  quantities — the 
contracts  having  been  let  on  a  schedule  of 
pricea.  Bills  of  quantities,  however,  he 
regarded  as  absolutely  necessary,  in  fair- 
ness to  the  persons  who  might  be  disposed 
to  tender. 

Lova^  HOTHAM  said,  he  was  quite 
sure  that  the  Committee — if  they  were 
aware  of  the  present  state  of  the  port  of 
Hull — would  not  be  surprised  at  the  anx- 
iety expressed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  with  respect  to  its  defenceless  con- 
dition. It  should  be  recollected  that  Hull 
is  the  great  emporium  of  the  trade  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  of  late  years  there 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  accommodation 
famished  by  the  dock  company  of  that 
port.  They  were  now  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties with  Russia,  and  it  was  not  surprising 
that  a  strong  desire  should  be  evinced  to 
place  the  enormous  amount  of  property 
congregated  in  that  port  in  something  like 
a  poaition  of  security.  When  they  consi- 
dered the  extent  to  which  projectiles  could 
now  be  thrown,  it  must  be  perceived  that 
the  port  of  Hull  might  as  well  be  without 
defences  ai  all  as  left  to  depend  for  its 
defence  on  the  present  fortification.  If  a 
hostile  foroe  should  come  un  the  Humber, 
the  walls  of  the  fort  would  be  in  as  much 
danger  from  the  recoil  of  the  few  guns 
upon  it  as  ftrom  the  fire  from  the  enemy's 
Teasels.  He  was*  consequently,  glad  to 
hear  of  the  measures  which  the  Govem- 
,  were  a^nt  to  adopt  with  respect  to  this 


port,  which  had  been  too  long  left  in  a 
very  improper  state. 

Mb.  masters  SMITH  said,  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  Vote  for  the  defence  of  the 
River  Thames;  and  also  to  an  item  for 
2,O00Z.  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  military  lunatics  at 
Fort  Pitt.  It  seemed  contrary  to  common 
sense  that  a  lunatic  asylum  for  the  whole 
army  should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of 
Fort  Pitt,  where  unfortunate  invalids  were 
now  eiperiencing  comfort  after  their  re- 
turn from  the  Crimea. 

Sib  GEORGE  TYLER  said,  he  had 
urged  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of 
establishing  defences  along  the  coast,  and 
did  so  with  the  conviction  that  the  Bristol 
Channel  was  not  sufficiently  defended.  He 
had  called  attention  particularly  to  the 
ports  of  Cardiff  and  Swansea,  and  he 
hoped  a  portion  of  the  grant  intended  for 
the  protection  of  harbours  along  the  coast 
would  be  applied  to  the  defence  of  those 
two  ports  to  which  he  referred. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  the 
misfortunes  which  had  befallen  our  troops 
had  created  so  great  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
that  nobody  had  made  the  least  objection 
to  any  proposition  of  the  Government. 
He  thought,  however,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  taken  advantage  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  House  to  bring  forward  items 
that  were  quite  uncalled  for,  and  that  were 
upon  a  scale  the  most  extravagant.  Thus, 
he  found  in  the  Estimates  for  the  last 
and  the  present  year  no  less  a  sum  than 
87I,000f.  for  building  new  barracks,  and 
285,0002.  for  repairing  old  ones;  to  this 
must  be  added  300,000;.  for  the  huts,  which, 
as  they  would  last  for  twenty  years,  must 
likewise  be  reckoped  as  barrack  accommo- 
dation, making  a  total  sum  of  not  less  than 
I,456,00M.  for  providing  accommodation 
for  an  army  which  had  never  exceeded,  if 
indeed  it  had  ever  reached,  60,000  men. 
That  would  give  25U  per  man,  whereas 
the  cost  of  comfortable  labourers*  cottages 
was  not  more  than  602.  each.  Surely,  then, 
the  soldiers  ought  to  be  better  housed 
than  almost  any  other  class  in  the  com- 
munity ;  and  yet  they  were  always  hear- 
ing compkints  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
accommodation  provided  for  them.  There 
most  be  something  wrong  somewhere,  and 
he  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  subject.  Again, 
it  was  proposed  to  vote  500,000Z.  for  new 
fortifications.  Of.  that  sum  only  12,0001. 
was  proposed  to  be  spent  on  Liverpool*  in 
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addition  to  1,000{.  for  barracks,  and  only 
10,000^  on  Hull.  And  yet  those  two 
places  had  been  strongly  put  forward  by 
the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  in 
justification  of  the  Vote.  Colonels  of  mi- 
iitia  were  generally  very  anxious  to  have 
their  men  placed  in  barracks,  but  he  (Mr. 
Williams)  did  not  think  that  it  was  desirable 
to  take  that  course.  During  the  last  war,  a 
militia  force  double  that  now  called  out  was 
embodied  ;  and  where  were  they  lodged  ? 
They  were  billeted  on  the  public-houses ; 
and  that  was  what  he  recommended  the 
Government  now  to  do.  If  they  did  so, 
when  the  force  was  reduced  or  abolished, 
they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  places  where  the  men  had  been 
billeted;  but  if  they  built  barracks  for 
them,  those  barracks  would  be  a  perpetual 
source  of  expense  and  loss.  If  a  return  of 
the  sums  expended  on  barracks  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years  could  be  pro- 
cured, the  public  would  be  astonished  to 
see  the  vast  sums  which  had  been  spent 
in  this  way,  notwithstanding  the  constant 
complaints  which  they  had  heard  of  the  in- 
sufficient accommodation  provided  for  our 
troops. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  militia  had  been  lodged  during 
the  last  war  in  barracks,  which  a  false 
economy  had  led  previous  Governments  to 
get  rid  of.  At  this  very  moment  they 
were  building  new  barracks  at  Winchester, 
whereas  an  edifice  which  would  have  sup- 
plied a  much  larger  amount  of  accommo- 
dation had  been  sold,  for  a  miserable  sum, 
by  one  of  his  (Mr.  Monsell's)  predecessors, 
about  the  year  1833.  It  would  be  well 
if  the  Committee  would  take  warning  for 
the  future  from  the  experience  of  the  past. 
He  (Mr.  Monsell)  had  lately  had  his  at- 
tention strongly  drawn  to  the  subject  of 
lodging  the  troops,  and  the  result  of  his 
calculations  had  been  that  supposing  the 
regular  forces  to  remain  on  the' footing  on 
which  they  stood  a  month  ago,  there  would 
be  a  deficiency  of  accommodation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  70,000  men.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  appeared  to  him  that  the  wisest 
course  would  be  to  erect  those  temporary 
buildings  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much. 
He  believed  that  it  would  be  the  cheapest 
measure  they  could  adopt,  and  it  would 
afford  the  troops  the  advantage  of  being 
exercised  in  large  masses.  With  respect 
to  the  sum  which  was  to  be  expended  on 
the  defences  for  Liverpool,  he  could  assure 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  Williams) 
that  it  would  be  34,000/.  in  all.  The 
Mr.  W.  Williams 


observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Co- 
ventry (Sir  J.  Paxton),  as  to  the  materials 
of  the  huts,  he  had  already  answered — the 
deals  were  to  be  either  Christiana,  Memel, 
Riga,  or  Dantzic,  and  he  was  informed 
that  about  a  month  ago  there  were  20,000 
loads  in  this  country.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  referred  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
these  works  were  required  to  be  executed, 
but  up  to  that  moment  the  Government 
had  not  obtained  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  land  at  Aldershot.  It  was  only 
determined  to  purchase  the  heath  about 
a  year  ago,  and  there  had  been  great  de- 
lays in  obtaining  possession  of  it  owing  to 
the  complicated  rights  of  common  involved. 
During  the  present  week,  however,  they 
acquired  land  enough  to  justify  the  com- 
mencement of  the  building ;  therefore,  the 
Committee  would  see  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  have  begun  at  an  earlier 
period.  A  Committee  had  been  appointed 
by  his  noble  Friend,  Lord  Panmure,  which 
had  put  itself  in  communication  with  the 
most  experienced  builders  in  the  country, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  new  huts 
would  be  constructed  upon  the  most  ap- 
proved models.  He  quite  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Coventry  with  respect  to 
the  injudiciousnesB  of  placing  the  huts  on 
the  bare  earth,  and  he  would  take  care 
that  that  was  not  done.  In  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Glamorganshire  (Sir  G.  Tyler),  he 
was  happy  to  say  that  the  Government 
fully  appreciated  the  rising  importance 
of  the  commercial  ports  in  that  county. 
They  had  given  directions  that  Cardiff 
and  Swansea  should  be  included  amongst 
the  first  that  were  to  be  fortified,  and  the 
others  would  be  attended  to  in  due  course. 
The  large  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bris- 
tol Channel  would  afford  a  further  protec- 
tion to  Glamorganshire.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Wigan  (Colonel  Lindsay) 
appeared  to  think  that  some  partiality  had 
been  shown  to  the  artillery  with  respect  to 
means  of  amusement,  but  he  would  remind 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  that  the 
barracks  intended  for  the  other  troops  were 
to  be  provided  with  racket  grounds.  It 
was  quite  true  that  the  canteens  had  only 
been  let  till  the  1st  of  September,  and 
the  reason  was  that  the  Government  were 
anxious  to  introduce  some  improvement 
into  the  canteen  system.  All  the  pro- 
posed barracks  would  be  constructed  on 
the  newest  principles,  and  every  available 
improvement  would  be  introduced.  He 
entirely  concurred  with  the  hon.  and  gal* « 
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Unt  Gentleman  (Colonel  Enoi),  who  had 
referred  to  the  state  of  the  London  har- 
neks.     The  Portman  Street  harracks,  in- 
deed, were  only  kept  on  from  year  to  year, 
until  a  new  hnilding  could  be  provided ; 
but  the  difSeulties  connected  with  the  ob- 
taining of  a  snitable  site  had  as  yet  proved 
insuperable.     With  respect  to  the  Thames 
fortifications,  he  was  hardly  prepared  to 
give  an  answer  to  the  hom  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Masters  Smith),  but  he  should  be 
glad  to  afford  him  any  information  \u  pri- 
vate.     It  had  been  decided  to  send  the 
lunatic  soldiers  to  Fort  Pitt,  but  the  Ord- 
nance had  no  authority  in  the  matter;  and  he 
must,  therefore,  refer  his  hon.  Friend  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  upon  that  point. 
Sm  JOHN  BULLER  said,  it  was  the 
fault  of  preceding  Governments  that  such 
a  large  expenditure  was  now  required  for 
providing  barrack  accommodation.    In  the 
place  where  his  regiment  was  stationed 
there  were  only  a  few  small  barracks  for 
the  reception  of  the  men,  and  the  great 
outlay  for  barracks  was  now  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. A  large  sum  was  expended  on  the 
Imes  at  Plymouth,  and  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  that  money  was  thrown  away. 
When  the  lines  were  condemned  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  such  an  expenditure  had  taken 
place.     He  wished,  in  conclusion,  to  draw 
attention   to  the  absence  of  warm  water, 
or  warm  baths,  in  the  military  hospital  at 
Devonport.     He  thought  it  would  be  of 
great  assiatance  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
arriving  from  the  Crimea  if  some  accom- 
modatioD  of  that  sort  could  be  provided. 

Kb.  COWAN  said,  he  wished  to  remind 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Clerk  of  the  Ord- 
nanee  that  all  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Seotland,  vrhere  there  was  a  vast  amount 
of  capital  ^igaged  in  the  pursuits  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  there  was  nothing 
whaieTer  in  the  shape  of  a  fortress  to 
senre  for  its  protection.  And  yet,  of  this 
large  sum  now  to  he  voted  not  a  single 
shilling  was  to  be  applied  to  that  purpose, 
vnlees,  indeed,  something  was  included  in 
the  Tote  of  48,000{.,  which  was  for  the 
defence  of  commercial  harbours.  Per- 
haps he  might  he  allowed  to  ask  whether 
a  proposal  had  not  been  made  within  the 
last  year  to  Goyemment  by  a  gentleman 
named  Anderson  for  the  erection  of  six  or 
seren  fortresses  along  that  coast  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  20,000/.  He  had  been 
given  to  understand,  at  all  events,  that 
that  gentleman  had  been  directed  to  make 
certain  surreys,  and  prepare  a  plan  for  the 


fortification  of  the  island  of  Inchkeith, 
which  lay  mid-channel  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  The  survey,  however,  made,  in 
the  first  instance,  was  rejected  by  the 
Ordnance  officers  as  not  being  sufficiently 
minute,  and  he  was  directed  to  make  an- 
other. This  was  done,  but  on  Mr.  Ander- 
son applying  subsequently  to  be'reimbursed 
for  his  expenditure — be  made  no  claim  for 
remuneration  for  himself — ^his  claim  was 
rejected  by  the  Government.  Now,  really 
it  did  strike  him  as  something  very  unfair 
that  this  gentleman  should  be  invited  to 
incur  a  certain  expense,  and  that  his  de- 
mand for  repayment  should  not  hare  been 
favourably  entertained. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  he  begged,  in 
the  first  place,  to  offer  his  thanks  to  Go- 
vernment for  their  efforts  to  render  the 
army  more  efficient.  He  was  quite  able  to 
confirm  the  statement  which  had  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
barracks  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport. 
Some  &we  and  twenty  years  ago  he  was 
quartered  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
he  could  assure  the  Committee  that  at 
that  time  they  were  condemned  as  being 
in  a  most  disgraceful  state.  Well,  about 
three  years  hack  he  was  again  there,  and 
he  found  the  barracks  in  precisely  the 
same  condition.  The  troops  could  hardly 
remain  within  them  in  consequence  of  the 
smoke,  while  the  drains  could  not  do  their 
work  in  consequence  of  the  insufficient 
supply  of  water.  Indeed,  the  condition  of 
things  was  perfectly  intolerable.  He  hoped 
the  Government  would  take  into  its  con- 
sideration the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Huntingdon  (General 
Peel)  with  regard  to  the  employment  at 
Aldershot  of  the  senior  officers  of  depart- 
ments at  Sandhurst,  in  order  that  they 
might  become  practically  acquainted  with 
their  duties.  He  was  quite  sure  it  was 
a  suggestion  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  he  thought,  if  carried  out,  it  would 
prove  most  useful  to  these  officers. 

Mb.  BUNLOP  said,  he  trusted  that, 
taking  into  consideration  the  immense 
amount  of  shipping  in  the  Clyde,  the  Go- 
vernment would  see  the  necessity  of  re- 
arming the  fortress  of  Dumbarton. 

Sib  DE  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  wished 
to  impress  on  the  Committee  the  expe- 
diency of  improving  the  accommodation  of 
barracks  as  they  existed  at  present,  for  he 
believed  they  were  very  limited.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  false  economy,  and  it 
operated  very  injuriously,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  recruiting  service,  to  have 
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barracks  without  the  neoessarj  accommo- 
datioir  for  the  troops.  Three  or  four  years 
ago,  a  Commission  was  sent  bj  the  Go- 
yernment  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
barracks  in  Prussia,  France,  and  other 
continental  states,  and  report  thereon. 
That  Report  was  made,  but  it  had  never 
been  laid  b*efore  Parliament.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  Report  showed  a  decided  advan- 
tage for  the  soldiers  of  France,  Prussia, 
and  two  or  three  other  countries,  over  the 
British  soldier,  as  to  the  accommodation 
afforded  them  in  barracks.  There  were 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  holding  office  who 
entertained  the  notion  that  it  was  better 
to  accustom  the  British  soldier  to  hard- 
ships in  barracks  than  to  provide  him  with 

'  ordinary  comforts.  It  was  thought,  in* 
deed,  that  such  a  training  would  J)etter 
enable  him  to  rough  it  in  foreign  service, 
but  he  doubted  that  yerj  much,  because 
the  officers,  when  they  were  obliged  to 
rough  it,  were  able  to  do  so  quite  as  well 
as  the  privates.  The  fact  was,  the  system 
which*  those  Gentlemen  advocated  was  not 
only  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  soldiers, 
but  it  also  deterred  men  of  a  better  class 
of  society  from  entering  the  army.  Now 
the  importance  of  this  question  could 
hardly  be  overrated,  because  experience 
had  always  proved  that  an  army  selected 
from  a  better  class  of  men  was  far  more 
efficient  than  an  army  raised  from  the  lowest 
orders  of  the  people.  We  had  several  in- 
stances of  this  in  our  own  country.  One 
was,  doubtless,  familiar  to  every  one  in 
that  House.  There  was  a  consultation 
between  Oliver  Cromwell  and  some  of  the 
other  great  men  of  that  time,  as  to  the 
difficulty  which  they  had  in  getting  troops 
who  were  capable  of  resisting  the  cavaliers, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war;  and 
it  was  represented  that  the  persons  who 
then  composed  the  Parliamentary  army 
were  tapsters  and  people  of  the  inferior 
classes,  who  could  not  resist  in  the  field 

*  the  sons  of  peasants,  and  the  better  classes 
who  had  enlisted  under  the  Royal  standard. 
Now  at  the  present  time  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  sons  of  farmers  and 
shopkeepers  to  enter  the  army,  and  the 
inferior  accommodation  in  the  barracks 
was  one  of  the  obstacles.  These  classes, 
as  well  as  the  officers,  were  quite  prepared 
to  meet  the  difficulties  of  a  campaign,  to 
be  without  tents,  and  to  lie  upon  the 
ground  when  necessity  required — but  for  a 
long  continuance  at  home  they  would  pro- 
bably improve  the  moral  composition  of  the 
army  materially,  by  letting  people  know 
Sir  De  L.  Evom 


that  thay  would  not  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
physical  discomfort  unnecessarily.  De« 
pend  upon  it,  if  Parliament  wished  to  raise 
the  moral  condition  of  the  army,  the  bar- 
rack accommodation  must  be  improved; 
and  that  being  so,  he  for  one,  could  not 
understand  the  reluctance  which  Govern- 
ment invariably  evinced  to  bringing  these 
portions  of  the  estimates  prominently  for- 
ward. It  wts  absurd  to  think  that  in  thia 
metropolis,  the  greatest  that  ever  existed 
in  the  world,  there  was  only  barrack  ac- 
commodation, and  part  of  that  of  the  worst 
description,  for  about  3,000  men.  Besides, 
it  was  notorious  that  there  were  one  or  two 
barracks  in  the  metropolis  which  were  to- 
tally unfit  for  the  maintenance  of  the  health 
of  the  troops.  Medical  men  who  had  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  subject  had 
stated  that  it  required  a  certain  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  air  for  the  preservation  of 
health — the  number  he  believed  was  800 
feet  per  man — and  yet  there  were  several 
barracks  in  the  metropolis  which  did  not 
contain  half  that  quantity  of  air.  From 
time  to  time  very  little  progress  had  been 
made  in  this  matter.  He  would  suggest,* 
now  that  military  matters  were  more  at- 
tended to,  from  the  urgency  of  the  state  of 
national  affairs,  that  the  Report  to  which 
he  had  referred  should  be  laid  before  the 
House.  He  believed  that  Report  had  been 
made  by  the  chaplain-general,  who  was 
partly  a  military  and  partly  a  clerical  au- 
thority ;  for  he  had  been  originally  in  the 
army.  He  knew  that  a  Report  had  been 
drawn  up  at  the  public  expense,  and  the 
Executive  Government  had  no  right  to 
withhold  it  from  the  House.  He  hoped 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Clerk  to  the 
Ordnance,  who  had  probably  not  heard  of  it 
before,  would  inquire  about  it,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  there  was  any  objection  to  its 
being  laid  before  the  House.  He  believed 
that  Report  would  prove  that  the  conti- 
nental governments  paid  more  attention 
to  this  subject  than  we  did,  and  expended 
more  money  on  barrack  accommodation. 
With  regard  to  the  camp  at  Aldershot,  he 
had  been  rather  surprised  to  hear  the  mag* 
niloquent  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Coventry  (8ir  J.  Paxton)  which  led  him  to 
suspect  that  a  general  election  was  near. 
That  hon.  Member  seemed  to  say  that  this 
was  a  maritime  country,  and  only  a  mari- 
time country.  At  all  events,  it  was  ad« 
mitted  that  we  had  now  sufficient  military 
means ;  and  to  say  that  our  maritime  re- 
sources were  all  that  was  required  for  our 
defence  was  a  little  too  strong.      It  would 
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be  most  iDConsiBtent,  after  voting  120,000{, 
last  jear  for  the  purcha&e  of  land  about 
Aldertliot,  which  he  thought  eztremelj 
wise  and  judicious,  if  thej  were  to  prerent 
the  ezecntiTe  Government  from  carrving  out 
the  object  oomtemplated  bj  that  purchase. 

Mr.  W.  brown  said,  he  merely  wish- 
ed to  direct  attention  to  some  huts  open 
for  inspection  at  Willis's  Rooms.  These 
huts  each  contained  twenty-two  feet  of 
spaoe,  and  could  he  divided  into  four  parts ; 
the  whole  weight  was  eighteen  cwt.,  while 
(hey  had  stoves  and  glass  windows.  Be- 
sides this  they  were  double  boarded  and 
lined  with  India  rubber,  and  he  had  seen 
them  taken  down  in  four  minutes  and 
put  up  in  eieht;  their  total  cost  being 
222.  lOf.  per  hut. 

CoLOHBL  DUNNE  said,  he  believed  that 
our  present  system  of  barracking  was  at- 
tributable in  a  great  measure  to  our  system 
of  quartering  troops.  If  a  plan  were 
adopted  of  concentrating  the  troops  the 
saving  to  the  country  would  be  immense, 
and  he  could  not,  therefore,  but  regret 
that  the  barracks  at  Aldershot  and  the 
Cunragh  were  merely  intended  for  a  tern* 
porary  purpose.  With  reference  to  the 
vote  for  the  additional  barracks  at  Dover, 
he  wished  to  observe  that  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  the  troops  stationed  there 
should  not  be  lodged  in  the  casemate 
barracks  as  well  as  at  Malta  and  Corfu, 
whereas  every  one  who  had  been  quartered 
there  knew  the  casemates  were  not  so 
occnpied.  He  thought,  however,  that 
the  expenditure  would  be  much  more  judi- 
cious if  the  money  were  allotted  to  erect- 
ing permanent  barracks  at  Aldershot,  and 
in  addition  to  that,  he  believed  it  was 
wrong  in  a  military  point  of  view  to  con- 
oentrate  a  large  body  of  troops  at  such  a 
place  as  Dover.  As  regarded  the  barracks 
at  Sheffield  and  Preston,  although  they 
are  not  perfect,  still  a  great  deal  of  money 
had  been  expended  on  them.  Indeed, 
those  at  Shefneid  had  cost,  as  he  had  been 
given  to  understand,  as  much  as  lOOL  a 
man,  while  troops  were  retained  there 
merely  for  polioe  purposes.  Now,  what 
he  contended  for  was  that  if  these  towns 
required  the  presence  of  military  for  such 
objects  they  should  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  expense  of  lodging  them.  Such,  at 
all  events,  was  the  practice  in  France. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Wigan 
(Colonel  Lindsay)  had  called  attention  to 
the  canteen  system.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  it  was  perfectly  disgusting  as  carried 


out  abroad;  for  there  the  Government 
farmed  the  whole,  and  the  worst  wines  and 
spirits  were  served  to  the  men  that  some 
saving  might  be  efieoted  for  the  Govern- 
ment. There  could  be  no  doubt  there  was 
the  greatest  possible  want  of  economy  in 
the  system  adopted  of  getting  rid  of  bar- 
racks and  the  taking  them  up  again.  Some 
time  ago  the  barracks  at  Fermoy  were  sold 
for  a  poor-house.  Now,  however,  they  were 
taken  back  again,  and  a  large  additional 
expense  had  to  be  incurred.  He  would 
also  like  to  know  from  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Clerk  to  the  Ordnance,  why  it  was 
that  the  Government  had  purchased  houses 
in  Ship  Street,  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of 
barraoks,  which  was  confessedly  one  of  the 
very  worst  situations  in  that  city.  With 
respect  to  the  hospital  to  be  erected  at  the 
Tower,  he  saw  likewise  that  a  vote  was 
required  for  building  a  store  there  also. 
Now  as  there  was  only  room  for  one  of  these 
within  the  walls,  he  wished  to  know  which 
of  these  buildings  was  to  be  placed  there. 
And,  lastly,  perhaps  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  tell  the  Committee  when  the  bar 
racks  in  Portman  Street  would  be  given 
up,  and  where  a  substitute  was  to  be  found 
for  them. 

Mr.  OTWAY  said,  it  was  impossible  to 
look  upon  this  Vote  without  some  amount 
of  consternation,  when  they  saw  that  some- 
thing like  1,590,0002.  had  been  devoted  in 
this  and  last  year  to  the  repair  of  barracks, 
and  to  new  works  in  connection  with  them. 
It  seemed  to  him  very  desirable  that  the 
troops  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  lodged 
in  barracks  and  not  be  billeted,  and  if  the 
people  of  this  country  were  to  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  so  large  a  sum  as  this, 
they  were  entitled  to  expect  that  the  troops 
should  be  so  lodged.  He  would  call  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  (Mr.  Monsell's)  attention 
to  an  item  of  2,OO0J.  for  the  accommodation 
of  military  lunatics  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  he 
wished  to  know  whether  at  a  more  reason- 
able price,  and  with  more  comfort  to  them- 
selves, the  patients  lodged  might  not  be 
placed  in  private  asylums  there  ? 

Mr.  APSLEY  PELLATT  said,  he 
wished  to  have  some  explanation  of  the 
item  of  3,56M.  for  the  erection  of  chapel 
schools  at  Sheerness.  He  wanted  to  know 
whether  a  school  or  a  chapel  was  required ; 
and  if  the  latter,  would  there  be  any  addi- 
tional expense  in  providing  a  chaplain? 
There  was  also  an  item  of  6,000^  for 
officers'  new  barracks  at  Sheerness.  What 
did  that  mean  ? 
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Mb.  MONSELL  said  that  there  had 
been  some  new  barracks  built  for  the  sol- 
diers, and  now  there  were  new  ones  required 
for  the  officers  who  commanded  them.  As 
to  the  item  for  chapel  schools,  the  building 
would  bo  used  as  a  school  on  week  days, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  divine 
service  on  Sundays  ;  but  there  would  be 
no  extra  charge  for  the  services  of  a  chap- 
lain. That  matter  was  not  in  his  depart- 
ment, and  therefore  he  should  not  offer 
any  explanation  of  it.  In  answer  to  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Southwark  (Mr.  A.  Pellatt)  with  respect 
to  the  officers'  barracks  at  Sheerness,  he 
begged  to  say  that  there  were  no  barracks 
at  present  existing  which  could  be  used 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers,  and 
it  was  therefore  intended  to  provide  them 
now.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Portarlington  (Colonel  Dunne)  complained 
that  the  barracks  at  Aldershot  were  tem- 
porary ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  they  pro- 
posed to  erect  permanent  barracks  for 
10,000  men,  which  would  be  constructed 
according  to  the  most  approved  plans  fol- 
lowed in  France  and  Belgium,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  Commission  of  engineer 
officers.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member,  that  it  was  extremely 
desirable  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the 
soldiers  in  barracks,  and  that  object  had 
not  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  present  esti- 
mates. With  respect  to  the  Ship  Street 
barracks  in  Dublin,  a  sum  of  5,000^.  had 
been  already  expended ;  they  had  com- 
menced the  concentration  of  troops  in  that 
city,  and  hoped  that  the  system  might  be 
found  advisable  in  future  years.  As  re- 
garded the  means  of  defence  for  harbours, 
he  was  happy  to  assure  the  hon.  Member 
for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Cowan)  that  Scotland 
had  been  very  liberally  treated.  At  Dun- 
bar the  whole  battery  was  to  be  restored, 
at  Leith  considerable  fortifications  were  to 
be  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  harbours 
and  roada,  and  at  Arbroath,  Aberdeen, 
Peterhead,  as  well  as  in  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands,  and  in  the  Clyde,  the 
old  batteries  were  to  be  restored  and  new 
ones  constructed,  whilst  at  Banff  the  ques- 
tion of  restoring  a  battery  was  under  con- 
sideration. With  regard  to  the  Tower, 
certain  storehouses,  which  were  absolutely 
necessary,  would  be  erected,  as  well  as  a 
hospital  outside,  which  would  not  interfere 
with  the  stores. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  that  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Votes  for  works  in  the  Colo 


nies,  he  thought  it  was  high  time  that  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  had  now  a 
representative  government,  should  un- 
dertake works  for  the  defence  of  its  own 
frontier.  The  only  forces  calcnUted  to 
keep  that  country  quiet,  and  to  meet  the 
attacks  of  the  Kafirs,  were  the  local  forces 
to  be  raised  there.  The  Government 
should  not  encourage  the  colony  to  lean 
any  longer  upon  England  for  its  defence. 
A  similar  course  ought  to  be  taken  in 
respect  to  Canada  and  Australia.  In  re- 
spect to  the  erection  of  barracks  at  Wil- 
liamstown,  Port  Natal,  Quebec,  and  other 
places,  he  thought  that,  as  a  principle,  it 
was  most  essential  that  the  Committee 
should  come  to  some  general  conclusion 
upon  those  items  in  the  Votes.  He  hoped 
that  the  few  words  he  had  said  would  be 
deemed  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  and  that  they  should  not  find 
such  Votes  in  the  Estimates  of  next  year. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  he  could  assure 
his  hon.  Friend  that  the  attention  of  the 
Government  had  been  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject. They  had  taken  steps  this  year  to 
withdraw  the  garrisons  from  all  places  in 
Canada,  except  Quebec  and  Kingston.  In 
Australia,  the  military  force  was  at  present 
about  one-fourth  of  what  it,  was.  In  re- 
gard to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  large  expenditure  proposed  arose 
from  the  removal  of  the  head-quarters  to 
Graham's  Town.  It  was  impossible  to 
effect  the  desired  object  at  once,  but  con- 
siderable progress  towards  it  had  been 
made. 

Mb.  BAILLIE  said,  what  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Adderley)  complained  of,  was 
the  cost  of  erecting  barracks  at  the  Cape. 
His  hon.  Friend  sud,  that  if  we  pay  for 
troops  at  the  Cape,  surely  it  was  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  colony  would 
furnish  them  with  barrack  accommoda- 
tion. 

Mb.  JACKSON  said,  he  concurred  in 
the  view  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Staffordshire  (Mr.  Adderley).  With  re- 
gard to  the  various  items  of  the  present 
Vote,  there  were  some  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  very  extravagant.  There  was 
one  item  of  250L  for  making  two  water- 
closets.  In  any  new  barracks  to  be  con- 
structed he  trusted  that  ample  space  and 
room  would  be  allowed,  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  health  of  the  troops. 

Mb.  MONTAGUE  CHAMBERS  said, 
he  believed  that  the  vast  total  of  the  £s- 
Umates  arose  from  the  large  number  of 
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small  items  which  usually  passed  unno- 
ticed. In  offering  the  contracts  the  most 
ample  information  should  be  laid  before 
the  public,  so  that  men  might  come  for- 
ward to  tender  immediately,  and  that 
there  might  be  no  room  for  fayouritiam. 
He  should  like  to  know  whether  it  was 
the  expectation  of  the  Goyemment  that 
the  war  would  be  of  long  continuance.  If 
they  did  not,  where  was  the  necessity 
of  proyiding  barrack  accommodation  for 
70.000  men.  As  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope 
had  been  mentioned,  he  begged  to  obserye 
that  there  were  two  regiments  there  which 
had  seen  some  seryice,  the  45th  and  73rd, 
and  whioh,  as  they  had  senred  their  pe- 
riod of  colonial  seryice,  might  be  made 
ayulable  for  the  operations  in  the  Cri- 
mea. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  had  no 
wish  to  object  to  the  proyiding  of  sufficient 
barrack  accommodation,  but  he  should  like 
to  know  whether,  before  this  estimate  was 
fiamed,  a  general  survey  of  the  barrack 
accommodation  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  been  made;  and  if  so,  whether  any 
Seport  had  been  made,  and  whether  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  lay  such  Report 
on  the  table  ? 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  the  most  minute 
and  careful  calculations  had  been  made  on 
the  subject.  It  had  been  already  stated, 
that  there  would  be  a  deficiency  in  barrack 
accommodation  to  the  extent  of  somewhere 
about  70,000  men,  when  the  whole  of  the 
militia  were  embodied.  Although  a  large 
sum  was  taken  for  lodging  50,000  men 
in  temporary  barracks,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  proceeding  with  the  perma- 
nent barracks  more  rapidly  than  they  were 
required.  Permanent  barracks  for  o0,000 
men  were  now  in  progress,  and  although 
the  Qoyemcnent  had  proposed  yotes  which 
would  enable  them  to  provide  permanent 
barrack  accommodation  for  20,000  addi- 
tional men,  those  barracks  would  not  be 
erected  nnlesa  it  were  found  they  were 
likely  to  be  wanted. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  he  wished  to 
know  what  was  the  amount  of  barrack  ac- 
eommodation  for  infantry  and  cavalry  al- 
ready available  in  the  country,  and  what 
was  the  number  of  troops  which  would 
require  such  accommodation  when  all  the 
militia  were  embodied  ?  They  would  then 
know  what  their  position  really  was  with 
regard  to  barrack  accommodation.  He 
thought  it  was  most  desirable  that  the 
whde  subject  of  barrack  accommodation 


should  be  carefully  reviewed,  and  that  they 
should  get  rid  of  the  numerous  old  and 
detached  barracks  which  were  spread  over 
the  country.  As  the  contract  system  had 
been  alluded  to,  he  must  say  he  thought 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  deception  with 
respect  to  the  cheapness  of  contracts. 
The  Goyemment  often  found  themselves 
bound  by  contracts  which,  although  they 
bad  been  supposed  yery  advantageous  to 
the  country,  proved  to  be  very  expensive. 
Indeed,  it  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  before  a  Committee  upstairs,  that  the 
contract  system,  unless  it  was  carefully 
conducted,  allowed  more  jobbing  and 
cheating  than  any  system  that  could  be 
devised. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  that  it  woyld  pro- 
bably be  his  duty,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  to  explain  certain  alterations  about 
to  be  made  in  the  Ordnance  Department, 
by  which  he  hoped  that  any  faults  existing 
in  the  present  contract  system  would  be 
entirely  removed.  The  subject  of  barrack 
accommodation  had  received  the  careful 
attention  of  the  Government  duriog  the 
last  year,  and  changes  were  in  contempla- 
tion which  would  involve  the  abandonment 
of  the  detached  barracks,  many  of  them 
not  affording  accommodation  for  more  than 
200  men,  which  he  regarded  as  a  pest 
to  the  country,  and  as  objectionable,  not 
merely  on  economical,  but  upon  social  and 
political  grounds. 

Mr.  JACKSON  said,  he  wished  to 
know  upon  what  Report  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  the  hoo.  Gentleman  bad  made 
his  estimates  ? 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  that  the  cost  was 
founded,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the 
estimate  made  by  their  own  officer,  and 
afterwards  upon  the  amount  of  the  tem- 
porary barracks  already  contracted  for. 

Mr.  FITZROY  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  felt 
both  as  regarded  the  locality  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  service  to  much  of  the 
barrack  accommodation  throughout  the 
country.  He  hoped  that  the  subject  of 
barrack  accommodation  generally  would  be 
now  carefully  considered.  He  hoped  that 
the  new  barracks  would  be  erected  only  in 
those  large  and  open  spaces  where  ample 
room  would  be  afforded  for  large  masses 
of  soldiery  acting  together. 

Vote  agreed  to  ;  as  was  also — 

(2.)  158,1962.,  Scientific  Branch. 

(3.)  197,657/..  Non.Effective  Services. 

Colonel  NORTH   said,  he  wished  to 
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ask  whether  aoy  plan  wa9  under  considera- 
tion for  bestowing  a  mark  of  approbation 
on  the  subaltern  officers  of  the  artillerj 
corps  for  their  distinguished  sdrvices  in 
the  last  campaign.  From  the  rules  of  the 
service  it  was  impossible  to  promote  these 
officers.  Four  captains  had  been  pro- 
moted to  majonties,  but  the  subalterns  had 
receiyed  no  reward.  He  would  suggest 
that  a  system  might  be  introduced  similar 
to  that  adopted  in  the  nayy,  with  regard 
to  mates,  of  noting  subalterns  who  distin- 
guished themselves  for  promotion  to  brevet 
majorities  as  soon  as  they  attained  the 
rank  of  captain. 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  must  be  aware  that  he 
had  novcontrol  in  the  world  over  that  mat- 
ter. He  could  only  promise  to  bring  the 
suggestion  under  the  notice  of  the  proper 
authorities. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed. 

LUNATIC  ASYLUM  (IRELAND)  ADVANCES 
BILL. 

Order  for  second  reading  read  ; 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  should  give 
his  utmost  opposition  to  the  Bill,  unless 
the  Government  made  a  candid  statement 
of  their  intentions. 

MR.POLLARD-URQUHART  said  he 
must  also  demand  an  explanation  from  the 
Government,  and  he  should  therefore  move 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Question  proposed,  •*  That  the  word 
'  now,'  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  chancellor  or  the  EX- 
CHEQUER said  that  he  thought  the 
most  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  the 
Bill  would  be  to  allow  it  to  be  read  a 
second  time  that  evening.  Before  it  went 
into  Committee  such  alterations  might  be 
made  in  the  Bill  as  would  meet  the  views 
of  the  Irish  members,  whose  suggestions 
for  rendering  it  more  effective  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  happy  to  receive. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SHEE  said,  he  thought 
the  course  which  had  just  been  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  scarcely 
prove  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Irish  members  might  have 
Colanel  North 


no  weight  in  inducing  the  Government  to 
alter  those  opinions  with  reference  to  the 
Bill  which  they  had  no  doubt  eon- 
soientiously  formed.  For  his  own  part, 
he  thought  that  the  best  course  to  adopt 
would  be,  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Mr.  ROCHE  said,  he  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  give  them  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject,  and  if  they  acceded 
to  that  proposal  he  trusted  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  PoUard-Urquhart)  would  withdraw 
his  amendment. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  BXCHE- 
QUER  said,  his  desire  was  to  contribute 
to  the  settlement  of  this  question,  and, 
therefore,  he  had  suggested  that  there 
should  be  a  conference  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Irish  Members  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  the  result  of  that  conference  should 
not  be  satisfactory  to  the  Irish  Members, 
he  did  not  deny  their  right  to  move  for  a 
Committee,  or  to  take  any  other  course 
which  might  appear  to  them  to  be  neces- 
sary. After  the  conference  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  would  stand  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  they  did  at  present.  All  he  wished 
was  that  an  intermediate  conference  should 
be  held  in  order  to  see  whether  the  grounds 
of  difference  could  not  be  arranged. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said  the  Bill  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  Bill  of  indemnity  to  the 
Government.  Such  a  Bill,  if  not  viewed 
with  suspicion,  ought  at  least  to  be  looked 
at  with  considerable  vigilance  by  that 
House.  Some  hon.  Members,  it  appeared, 
thought  it  would  be  convenient  to  discuss 
the  matter  at  the  Treasury  Chambers, 
imagining  that  the  difficulties  which  now 
existed  would  then  disappear,  and  that  was 
evidently  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, but  in  the  mean  time  he  asked  the 
House  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time.  He 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  did  not  object  to  the  pro- 
priety of  Ministers  of  the  Crown  cultivat- 
ing a  frank  acquaintance  with  Members  of 
the  House  ;  but  it  was  preposterous,  when 
difficulties  arose,  that  a  Minister  should 
propose  to  make  those  difficulties  vanish 
by  private  communications  behind  the 
Speaker's  chair  or  at  the  Treasury,  asking 
the  House  at  the  same  time  to  assent  to 
the  principle  of  the  measure.  The  proper 
course  would  be  to  postpone  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  until  the  difficulties 
could  be  settled.  Nothing  could  be  more 
inconvenient  and  unconstitutional  than  the 
habit,  which  was  growing  into  a  practice, 
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of  condncting  public  affairs,  not  with  refer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  the  House  of  Lords,  but  by  an 
understanding  to  be  arrived  at  between 
Ministers  and  private  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment under  the  influence  of  official  quar- 
ters. If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  really 
believed  that  graye  objections  existed  to 
the  measure,  and  that  they  might  be  re- 
moved by  frank  explanations  of  a  private 
character,  he  was  justified  in  taking  the 
course  which  he  proposed  ;  but  he  was  not 
justified  in  now  pressing  the  Bill  to  a  se- 
cond reading. 

ViscouKT  PALMERSTON  said,  if  he 
understood  the  matter  rightly,  this  was  not 
exactly  a  Bill  of  indemnity  to  the  Govern- 
ment.    He  believed  the  irregularity  had 
been  goin^  on  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
was  equally  applicable  to  other  Govern- 
ments.    The  difference  which  existed  was 
more  in  appearance   than  reality.     The 
Bill  could  not  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee nntil  it  had  been  road  a  second 
time,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  attain  the 
object  sought  by  hon.  Members,   it  was 
necessary  that  the  Motion  for  the  second 
reading  should  be  agreed  to.     If  no  agree- 
ment  were   come  to  between   the   Irish 
Members  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer,   it   would 
then  be  as  competent  for  anv  Member  to 
move  the  reference  of  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee  as  it  was  at  present. 

Mb.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
be  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  distinct 
understanding  that  if  an  agreement  were 
not  come  to,  the  Bill  should  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee. 

Mb.  GRANVILLE  VERNON  said,  he 
would  add  his  yoice  to  that  of  the  Irish 
Members,  in  hoping  the  Government  would 
adopt  the  reasonable  course  suggested. 

Mr.  H DESMAN  said,  there  had  been 
some  misunderstanding  on  the  subject ;  if,' 
on  a  conference  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  ' 
Exchequer,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  ' 
not  think  it  necessary  to  make  the  desired 
changes  in  the  measure,  there  would  be  ' 
no  objection  to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Com- ' 
mittee.  i 

Mb.   POLLARD -URQUH ART  said,  | 
upon  that  understanding  he  would  with- 
draw bis  Amendment.  j 
Amendment,  by  leave,  Mcithdrawn.  ! 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to.  \ 
Bin  read  2"",  and  committed  for  Friday  i 
next.  I 
The  House  adjourned  at  Eleven  o'clock  I 
^  Monday  next. 
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cretaries and  Under  Secretaries  of  State  (House 
of  Commons). 

jB^poreed— Exchequer  Bills  (£17,183,000). 

THE  CAVALRY  CHARGE  AT  BALAKLAVA. 
The  Earl  of  LUCAN  :  Mj  Lords,  I 
am  anxious,  before  I  make  the  Motion 
with  which  I  propose  to  conclude,  to  read 
two  letters.  The  first  is  addressed  to  me 
by  the  Adjutant  General,  in  answer  to  the 
application  I  made  for  a  reconsideration 
of  my  case,  in  consequence  of  the  new 
charges  brought  forward  against  me  by 
Lord  Raglan,  and  is  as  follows — 

«  Horse  Guards,  12th  March,  1855. 

"  Mt  Lord, — I  have  had  the  Honour  to  lay 
before  the  General  Commanding  in  Chief  your 
Lordship's  Letter  of  the  5th  Instant,  in  which 
yon  express  with  increased  Anxiety  your  earnest 
Desire,  in  consequence  of  the  perusal  of  Field 
Marshal  Lord  Hjtglan's  Letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  of  the  16th  December,  1854,  that  your 
Lordship's  whole  Conduct  at  Balaklavm  on  the 
25th  October  last  may  be  inyestigated  by  a  Court 
martiaL 

"  I  am  desired  to  assure  your  Lordship,  that 
the  General  Commanding  in  Chief  has  given  to 
your  Case  the  most  careful  and  deliberate  Con* 
sideration,  and  his  Lordship  sees  no  grounds  for 
altering  the  Decision  which  has  been  already 
communicated  to  your  Lordship,  that  he  cannot 
recommend  that  your  Conduct  on  the  25  th  Octo* 
ber  should  be  investigated  by  a  Court-martial. 
*'  I  have,  Ao. 
"  (Signed)        G.  A.  Wkthkball,  A.G. 

"  Major  General  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  d^c.  ^." 

To  this  letter  I  have  sent  the  following 
reply— 

'*  Hanover  Square,  March  12. 
Sib, — I  have  just  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
your  letter  informing  me  that  the  General  Com- 
manding in  Chief  adheres  to  his  decision  not  to 
allow  my  conduct  on  the  day  of  the  action  at 
Balaklava,  the  25th  of  October  last,  to  be  investi- 

fited  by  a  court-martial,  as  I  earnestly  prayed, 
venture  to  remark,  that  it  is  unprecedented  that 
charges  so  damaging  to  a  general  officer,  imputing 
to  him,  as  they  do,  inattention  to  one  order,  mis- 
conception of  a  second,  and  incapacity  to  oxeonto 
the  instructions  he  had  received,  should  be  brought 
against  him  by  his  Commander  in  Chief  without  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  them  being  afforded  to  him. 
These  charges  are  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
against  him  by  his  Commander  in  Chief  without  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  them  being  afforded  to  him. 
These  chargee  are  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
under  my  notice,  four  months  after  the  event,  and 
are  of  so  grave  a  character  that,  if  well-founded, 
they  should  have  incapacitated  me  from  being 
continued  for  one  hour  longer  in  a  oonunand  for 
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which  I  bad  shown  myself  so  wholly  unfitted.  Sir, 
»  great  wrong  is  thus  done  me,  as  I  confidently 
affirm  that,  had  the  court-martial  been  conceded 
to  me,  I  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing the  injustice  of  the  charges  contained  in  Lord 
Uaglan's  letter  of  the  14th  December,  by  the 
testimony  of  the  most  distinguished  officers,  not 
only  of  our  own,  but  also  of  the  French  army. 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  LvcAN,  Major  General" 

I  believe  that  in  order  to  place  these  docu- 
ments in  your  Lordships  hands,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  moYO  that  they  be 
presented  hy  the  Goyernment,  which  I  heg 
to  do. 

LoBD  PANMURE  said,  that  the  docu- 
ments the  nohle  Earl  had  read  were  not 
yet  in  lus  possession,  nor  had  he  ever  seen 
the  letter  which  had  been  sent  by  the  noble 
Earl  in  reply  to  the  communication  ad- 
dressed to  him  by-  the  AdjuUnt  General 
conveying  the  Commander  in  Chiers  deci- 
sion not  to  grant  the  application  for  a 
court-martial.  He  had,  however,  to  state, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  in  refer- 
ence to  that  proceeding,  that  he  should  be 
prepared  to  justify  the  decision  of  the  Ge- 
neral Commanding  in  Chief  at  any  time, 
should  their  Lordships  think  it  right  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  that  question. 

The  Earl  of  LUCAN  said,  he  was 
glad  to  hear  the  noble  Lord  make  such 
an  announcement;  and  that  he  would  in 
consequence  give  notice  now,  that  on  that 
day  week  he  intended,  in  order  to  bring 
the  whole  subject  under  discussion,  to  move 
for  the  production  of  Lord  Raglan's  Report 
of  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  and  also  of  his 
(Lord  Lucan's)  Report  of  that  action. 

The  Earl  of  ELLBNBOROUGH  said, 
he  thought  that,  as  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Panmure)  had  consented  to  the  discussion 
of  the  subject,  he  could  not  well  refuse  to 
grant  the  papers  which  had  been  asked  for; 
but  he  must,  with  all  respect  to  his  noble 
and  gallant  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Lucan), 
call  attention  to  a  great  irregularity  which 
his  Motion  involved.  The  letter  his  noble 
and  gallant  Friend  had  received  from  the 
Commander  in  Chief  was  an  official  letter ; 
and  it  was  not  competent,  according  to  the 
practice  of  that  House,  for  any  noble  Lord 
to  read  an  official  letter  addressed  to  him- 
self and  then  move  for  its  production.  He 
trusted  that  the  course  his  noble  and  gal- 
lant Friend  had  thought  fit  to  take  would 

not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  for  though  '  the  War  and  the  Colonial  Departments, 
in  this  instance  it  might  not  be  attended  I  Its   object  was    to  remove  the    illegality 
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CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  BILL. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR,  having 
brought  up  the  report  on  this  Bill,  observ- 
ed that  he  had  received  several  suggestions 
in  opposite  directions.  Some  parties  were 
of  opinion  that  if  the  Bill  confined  the 
jurisdiction  to  petty  sessions  great  delay 
would  often  occur,  inasmuch  as  in  remote 
districts  petty  sessions  were  not  held  more 
than  once  in  a  fortnight.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  been  suggested  that  cases 
ought  not  to  be  tried  at  petty  sessions 
without  providing  that  they  should  always 
be  tried  in  open  court.  Now  he  could 
not  yield  to  cither  of  these  suggestions. 
In  some  cases  there  might  certainly  be  a 
delay  of  a  fortnight ;  but  this  was  a  difficulty 
with  which  it  was  impossible  to  grapple, 
unless  in  every  place  there  should  be  a  petty 
sessions  always  going  on.  With  regard^ 
to  enacting  that  the  petty  sessions  should 
be  a  public  place,  he  did  not  like  to  intro- 
duce such  a  provision,  because  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  had  decided  that  the 
words,  "  petty  sessions*'  implied  a  hold- 
ing in  public.  He  wished  to  introduce 
certain  amendments  in  the  Bill — such  as 
the  form  to  be  adopted  by  the  justices 
making  convictions,  and  would  then  name 
a  day  for  the  third  reading. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  concurred  in  the 
course  which  had  been  taken  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  in  not  yielding  to  the 
objections  to  which  he  had  referred ;  and 
as  the  principal  objections  to  which  he  had 
taken  exception  had  been  removed,,  he 
did  not  think  he  should  have  occasion  to 
press  his  own  Bill  further.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  then  said  that  he  intended 
before  the  recess  to  bring  before  their 
Lordships  the  most  important  subject  of 
criminal  law  procedure.  He  proposed  to 
go  into  every  part  of  the  subject  except 
the  law  as  to  punishment. 

Amendments  reported ;  further  Amend* 
ments  made. 

Bill  to  be  read  3\  on  Thursday  next. 

SECRETARIES  AND  UNDER  SECRETA- 
RIES OF  STATE  (HOUSE  OF  COMMONS) 
BILL. 

Earl  GRANVILLE,  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  the  neces- 
sity  for  it  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
separation  which  had  taken  place  between 


with  any  great  inconvenience;  in  others 
very  serious  mischief  might  result. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
The  Earl  of  Lucan 


of  three  Secretaries  of  State  and  Under 
Secretaries  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  same  time. 
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Mowd,  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\ 
The  Eabl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that  of  course  he  should  not  object  totheBill, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  himself,  on  the  separa- 
tion of  the  offices,  suggested  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  pass  a  Bill  to  this  effect. 

Earl  GREY  :  Mj  Lords,  I  understand 
that  this  Bill  has  been  rendered  necessatj 
by  the  recent  consolidation  of  the  old  War 
Office  and  the  new  department  of  the  Se- 
eretaiy  of  State  for  War.  Although  I 
cannot  say  I  do  not  entertain  serious  doubts 
whether,  oTen  as  a  temporary  measure, 
that  was,  as  a  whole,  the  best  measure 
which  could  have  been  adopted — although 
it  falls  extremely  short  of  that  general 
reform  of  the  military  departments  which 
I  am  conyinced  is  necessary,  and  the  urgent 
necessity  of  which  is  more  and  more  proved 
by  every  day's  experience,  and  by  the  new 
disclosures  of  mismanagement  which  have 
taken  place ;  and  although  this  measure 
cannot,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  effecting 
all  the  necessary  general  improvements  in 
the  military  departments,  still  I  feel  that 
it  is  not  proposed  with  that  view  by  the 
Government.  Shortly  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  nay  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  (Lord  Panmure)  to  his  pre- 
sent office,  he  said,  among  other  things, 
that  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment should  be  called  to  the  subject 
of  the  constitution  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. He  promised  that  he  would  bring 
forward  a  measure  to  consolidate  under 
one  Minister,  at  all  events,  the  civil  busi- 
ness of  the  army  ;  hut  at  the  same  time 
he  said  that  he  could  not  turn  his  attention 
to  this  subject  until  he  had  given  it  to  the 
more  pressing  one  of  providing  for  the' 
immediate  wants  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea, 
and  of  applying  remedies  to  the  evils  that 
had  arisen  ;  and  I  thought  that  this  was 
most  fair  on  the  part  of  my  noble  Friend  ; 
and,  as  the  subject  was  one  requiring  great 
consideration,  it  would  have  been  very 
improper  to  have  pressed  him  to  bring 
forward  with  any  undue  haste  a  measure 
of  such  importance.  Although,  however, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  even  in  the  first 
attempts  something  more  than  the  measure 
before  your  Lordships  might  have  been 
adopted  and  accomplished  without  much 
difficulty,  still  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
my  noble  Friend,  and  will  wait  with  pa- 
tience for  the  larger  measure  that  he  has 
Sromised,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  in 
ae  time  he  will  propose  to  this  House,  if 
it  sfaonld  be  one  requiring  Parliamentary 
interference,  or,  if  it  should  not,  will  advise 
Her  Majesty  of  Her  own  accord  to  adopt. 
YOL/CXXXYII.    [thisd  «sbxbs.] 


I  wish,  however,  to  take  the  present  op* 
portunity  of  calling  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  this — If  it  is  acknowledged  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  the  present 
constitution  of  the  military  departments  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  they,  as  they  have 
stated,  intend  at  an  early  period  to  bring 
forward  some  plan  to  place  these  depart- 
ments on  a  more  satisfactory  footing,  then 
it  does  appear  to  me  to  follow,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  it  is  highly  inexpedient, 
while  these  departments  continue  in  their 
present  state,  to  adopt  any  measure  of  a 
large  character,  involving  a  large  expendi- 
ture, which  has  not  reference  to  the  imme- 
diate wants  arising  from  the  war.  With 
regard  to  the  war,  no  one  objects  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  though  the  depart- 
ments are  imperfectly  constituted,  propos- 
ing without  a  moment's  delay  whatever 
measures  may  be  necessary  for  the  war ; 
but  when  they  bring  forward  plans  of  an 
extensive  character  and  involving  a  heavy 
expenditure — plans  which  are  not  to  take 
effect  during  the  present  war,  but  which 
have  reference  to  the  permanent  wants  of 
the  country — then  the  case  appears  to  me 
to  be  greatly  altered  ;  and  with  regard  to 
such  a  plan  I  cannot  help  saying  that  a 
large  expenditure  of  this  kind,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  military  departments, 
ought  to  be  avoided.  It  is  on  this  ground 
that  I  have  felt  some  alarm  at  some  of  the 
Votes  proposed  in  the  Ordnance  Estimates 
which  have  been  laid  before  the  other 
House,  and  that  alarm  has  been  increased 
by  the  manner  in  which  I  am  informed 
these  Votes  have  been  explained.  I  find 
that  it  is  proposed  to  take  a  Vote  of 
1,000,000{.  for  new  works  at  home  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  and  this  Vote 
is  in  addition  to  a  Vote  of  560,0002.  grant- 
ed for  the  same  purpose  last  year — so  that 
in  two  years  these  Votes  amount  to  nearly 
1,600,000{.  My  Lords,  this  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  large  sum,  especially  as  it  does 
not  represent  the  whole  of  the  expenditure 
for  this  purpose,  because  a  considerable 
number  of  the  works  to  be  undertaken  will 
not  be  finished  during  the  present  year 
and  with  the  present  grants,  but  the  large 
grants  now  taken  are  only  for  the  purpose 
of  commencing  them  ;  and  in  future  years 
large  grants  will  have  to  be  made,  or  the 
money  now  granted  will  probably  have  been 
thrown  away.  The  subject,  therefore,  is 
one  of  considerable  importance.  We  are 
told  that  these  Votes  are  taken  with  a  view 
to  a  permanent  system  of  defence  ;  they 
are  not  for  providing  against  any  parti- 
cular danger  in  any  one  year  rather  than 
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another,  but  to  enable  tbe  country  to  main* 
taiti  its  proper  position  of  defence.  There* 
fore  I  Bay  they  come  within  the  description 
of  works  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  inex- 
pedient at  the  present  moment  to  proceed 
with.  It  appears  that  the  main  bulk  of 
these  works  consist  of  new  barracks  and 
fortifications.  It  has  been  explained  that 
it  is  intended  to  put  an  end  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  system  of  dividing  the  troops 
into  small  bodies,  and  to  build  barracks  at 
particular  places  capable  of  containing  large 
numbers.  I  entirely  approTO  this  altera- 
tion ;  it  is  one  I  have  long  thought  ought 
to  be  adopted;  for  I  know  that  it  is  in- 
jurious to  the  army  to  employ  the  troops 
as  police,  and  that  the  division  of  them 
into  comparatively  small  detachments  in 
tbe  manufacturing  districts  prevents  them 
from  being  brought  under  that  discipline 
which  is  necessary — for  it  is  impossible  in 
these  busy  hives  of  industry  to  obtain 
ground  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  mili- 
tary instruction  ;  in  many  parts,  I  believe, 
places  cannot  be  obtained  where  ball  prac- 
tice can  be  carried  on  without  taking  the 
troops  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  there 
are  many  other  inconveniences.  Besides, 
I  think  that,  in  point  of  policy,  it  is  inex- 
pedient to  confide  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  to  the  troops— that  it  should  be  en- 
tirely confided  to  the  police.  We  know  that 
in  this  city  since  the  establishment  of  the 
metropolitan  police,  some  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  though  we  have  gone  through  times 
of  no  ordinary  agitation,  yet  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  in  no  one  instance 
has  it  been  necessary  to  employ  the  troops, 
though  in  former  times  this  necessity  was 
continually  recurring.  The  troops  may  in 
one  or  two  instances  have  been  kept  in 
readiness  to  support  the  police ;  but  they 
have  never  been  employed.  The  duty  of 
maintaining  the  peace  having  been  satis- 
factorily performed  in  this  city  by  the 
police,  I  tnink  that  other  great  towns  and 
counties  may  reasonably  bo  expected  to 
perform  similar  duties  for  themselves,  and 
that  the  troops  ought  only  to  be  kept  in 
situations  where,  in  cases  of  serious  dls- 
turbances,  they  might  be  brought  forward 
to  support  the  police ;  and,  with  the  facili- 
ties afforded  by  railroads,  this  can  be  done 
without  interfering  with  the  concentration 
of  the  troops.  I  have  stated  thus  much 
to  show  that  I  should  be  tbe  last  to  make 
objccttons  to  the  principle  of  these  altera- 
tions ;  but  I  say  that  at  this  moment  it  is 
not  necessary  that  measures  of  this  kind 
should  be  brought  forward.  In  the  first 
place,  these  new  barracks  cannot  be  finish- 
Earl  Orey 


ed  in  time  to  be  serviceable  for  the  present 
war,  unless,  unfortunately,  it  continues 
longer  than  I  think  it  likely.  The  Esti- 
mates, moreover,  contain  a  vote  for  the 
erection  of  barracks,  capable  of  holding 
50,000  men.  Now,  considering  how  large 
a  proportion  of  the  army  is  abroad,  and 
that  tne  real  want  of  barracks  Is  chiefly 
confined  to  those  troops  getting  readv  to 
be  employed  abroad,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that,  in  addition  to  the  existing,  tem- 
porary barracks,capable  of  holding  so  large 
a  number  of  men  will  meet  the  exigency 
of  the  present  case.  The  other  object  of 
the  Votes  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  that 
of  the  fortification  of  our  principal  ports. 
Though  this  is  a  matter  most  proper  to  be 
attended  to,  it  is  most  desirable  to  pre- 
vent the  infliction  of  any  serious  blow  on 
our  ports  by  small  expeditions ;  but  if  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  such  an  attack 
was  the  least  to  be  apprehended,  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  present ;  because  we  are  now 
acting  in  strict  alliance  with  one  of  the 
great  maritime  Powers  of  Europe ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  other,  Russia,  with 
which  we  are  at  war»  we  have  ample  means 
of  defending  ourselves  from  any  attack  by 
her  inferior  forces.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  immediate  necessity  for  additional  for- 
tifications ;  and  in  case  of  such  works  of 
defence  being  required,  earthworks  can  be 
thrown  up  with  great  rapidity,  for  we  know 
to  our  cost  that  even  after  our  troops  had 
sat  down  before  Sebastopol,  the  Russians 
had  succeeded  in  throwing  up  earthworks 
which  have  foiled  all  our  endeavours,  and 
I  believe  that  at  this  moment  Sebastopol 
is  stronger  than  when  the  siege  operations 
commenced.  1  blush  to  say  that  Russia 
has  shown  a  superiority  to  ourselves  in 
many  points  of  military  organisation  ;  and 
with  all  our  improvements  in  arms  and 
boasted  progress  of  civilisation,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  we  have  reason  to  blush 
at  the  way  in  which  we  have  in  many 
points  been  exceeded  by  a  comparatively 
barbarous  nation.  At  all  events,  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  in  the  erection  of  for- 
tifications and  earthworks,  when  the  exi- 
gency arises,  we  shall  not  be  found  infe- 
rior to  Russia,  and  that  not  many  days — 
I  believe  I  micht  say  not  many  hours — 
would  be  required  to  render  any  one  of 
our  great  ports  safe  f^om  any  attack  that 
might  be  contemplated  against  it.  I  am 
persuaded  that  if  need  should  arise,  the 
heads  which  contrived  and  the  hands  which 
executed  our  great  system  of  railways,  if 
they  were  employed  for  such  a  purpose, 
would  not  be  lohg  in  creating  earthworks 
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for  the  defence  of  our  maritime  cities  to 
whioh  the  earthworks  of  Sebastopol  would 
be  bat  a  Joke.  I  say,  then,  that  these 
works  are  not  urgentlj  neoessaiy ;  and  not 
being  so,  the  argument  I  wish  to  submit 
to  your  Lordships  Is,  that  it  would  be  fn- 
ju4iicious  to  proeeed  with  them  during  the 
present  war.  When  the  attention  of  the 
Qoremmeut  and  of  their  ofEtcers  is  neoes* 
sarily  absorbed  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
great  contest  in  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble that  a  great  plan  for  re-distributing  our 
troops  during  peace,  and  for  fortifying  our 
coasts,  can  be  considered  at  the  present 
moment  with  the  deliberation  and  care 
that  are  demanded ;  and  remember  that 
mature  deliberation  is  required  before  such 
a  plan  as  this,  inrolving  a  large  outlay  of 
public  money,  is  carried  into  effect.  Many 
questions  hare  to  be  settled,  not  only  as 
to  the  most  convenient  position  in  which 
to  establish  your  troops,  but  also  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  providing  accommodation 
for  them ;  and  so  likewise  with  regard  to 
your  fortiitcations.  The  experience  of  the 
present  war  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  in 
spetiding  large  sums  upon  fortifications,  it 
is  not  safe  to  blindly  follow  the  beaten 
track,  without  inquiring  what  alteration 
may  be  requisite  in  the  former  system  as 
the  result  of  the  progress  of  modem  science 
and  invention.  Well,  even  if  these  sub- 
jects were  to  be  considered  by  an  authority 
in  which  there  was  every  reason  to  place 
implicit  confidence,  it  is  not  in  time  of  war 
that  they  can  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with. 
But  the  authorities  by  whom  such  plans 
would  have  to  be  considered  are  such  as  I 
do  not  conceive  to  be  entitled  to  that  con- 
fidence. The  Government  have  determin- 
ed to  remodel  the  civil  departments  of  the 
army.  They  have  done  this  under  the 
pressure  of  the  general  opinion — an  opinion 
unanimously  entertaineo,  I  believe,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other — that 
under  the  existing  organisation  of  those 
departments  our  military  afiiiirs  have  not 
been  well  conducted,  and  that  there  has 
been  a  want  of  judgment  shown  before 
the  war  in  applying  the  money  voted  by 
Parliament  for  keeping  up  the  services  of 
the  country  agabst  the  outbreak  of  hosti- 
lities, and  also  since  the  war  in  the  appro- 
priation of  the  larger  grants  that  have 
been  recently  made.  1  believe  it  is  like- 
wise acknowledged  that  no  sm&ll  pro- 
portion of  this  mismanagement,  which  I 
may  sat  is  justly  attributed  to  our  mi- 
Utary  departments,  is  more  particularly 
due   to   the   Ordnance   Department.     I 


hare  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  what 
I  know  of  the  manner  in  which  that  de- 
partment has  been  conducted,  under  every 
successive  Administration  since  the  peace 
to  the  present  period,  that  the  impression 
which  prevails  on  this  point  is  entirely 
well  founded.  The  manner  in  which  the 
enormous  grants,  made  during  the  last  forty 
years  for  fortifications  and  for  barracks, 
have  been  expended  gives  the  utmost 
ground  for  distrust.  Take  the  case  of 
fortifications.  It  would  ill  become  me,  a 
non-professional  man,  to  express  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  works  of  this  kind  which 
have  been  undertaken  ;  but  this  I  know, 
that  as  to  the  works  that  have  been  de- 
vised for  our  defence  at  home  I  find  a  very 
general  concurrence  of  belief  among  those 
who  are  most  capable  of  forming  an  opinion 
on  such  a  subject,  and  on  whose  judgment  I 
place  the  greatest  reliance,  that  these  works 
have  been  injudiciously  planned  and  ex- 
pensively executed.  It  is  well  known  that 
they  are  objects  of  derision  to  all  foreign 
professional  men  ;  and  in  some  cases  mis- 
takes have  been  pointed  out  which  a  non- 
professional man,  though  he  might  not,  per- 
haps, at  first  discover  them,  could  hardly  fail 
to  see,  when  his  attention  is  once  called  to 
them,  are  very  manifest  defects.  I  will 
mention  one  instance.  Some  time  ago,  I 
was  examining  one  of  the  new  batteries 
that  have  been  constructed  at  Plymouth, 
which  has  been  erected  at  considerable 
cost,  and  which  seemed  to  me  extremely 
formidable.  I  was  told  that  it  certainly 
looked  very  well,  but  that  a  foreign  engi- 
neer who  saw  it  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  was  "  a  regular  shell-trap  "—that 
the  battery  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
perpendicular  precipice,  and  so  situated 
that  every  shot  and  shell  fired  at  it,  and 
missing  the  men,  if  it  struck  the  rock  be- 
hind them,  must  infallibly  bring  down  large 
fragments  of  it  upon  them,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  kill  every  artilleryman  at  the  guns. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  a  very  eminent 
foreign  engineer  as  to  this  fortification,  and 
certamly  when  I  heard  the  remark  it  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  very  well  founded. 
This  battery  has  been  erected,  I  believe, 
within  a  very  few  years,  and  in  many  others 
of  our  recent  works  of  defence  similar  errors 
may  be  detected.  Then  as  to  barracks, 
with  regard  to  which  a  non-professional 
man  may  form  a  judgment  with  more  con- 
fidence than  he  can  respecting  fortifications; 
from  the  little  that  I  know  about  buildings 
I  must  say  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion 
that  the  barracks  which  have  been  provided 
for  the  English  army  by  the  Board  of 
0  2 
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OrdnaDce  have  been  injudicioasly  contrived 
in  point  of  accommodation,  and  enormously 
costly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ac- 
commodation they  afford.  Even  in  the 
preiient  Estimates  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  same  thing  is  the  case. 
The  Cambridge  barracks,  I  believe,  are 
estimated  to  cost  somewhat  more  than 
18,600^.,  and  are  intended  to  accommo- 
date 500  men  and  forty-four  officers,  or  al- 
together 544  persons.  This  gives  a  cost 
of  about  701.  per  head.  Now,  a  cottage — 
not,  indeed,  of  the  first  class,  but  with 
two  or  three  very  comfortable  rooms — 
may  be  built  for  less  than  702. ;  and  two 
rooms  in  a  cottage  of  that  kind,  I  am  sure, 
would  furnish  better  accommodation  for 
^ve  or  six  men  than  you  will  give  to  every 
one  of  your  soldiers  at  this  extravagant 
rate.  Again,  the  amount  which  I  have 
named  is  only  the  estimated  expense  of 
these  barracks,  and  your  Lordships  may  be 
aware  that  there  is  very  seldom  a  case  in 
which  the  original  estimate  is  not  exceeded 
by  the  actual  cost. 

LoBD  LYNDHURST  called  the  noble 
Earl's  attention  to  an  error  that  he  had 
made  in  his  calculation  of  the  cost  per 
head  of  the  barracks  in  question.  It  would 
not  amount  to  more  than  SOL,  instead  of 
702. 

Earl  GREY :  I  beg  pardon  ;  I  have 
given  your  Lordships  the  wrong  figure. 
37,000Z.  is  the  estimated  cost  of  these 
barracks,  making,  in  fact,  just  Jll.  per 
man.  The  item  of  18,6002.  is  the  cost  of 
providing  barrack  accommodation  for  forty- 
five  officers,  or  atthe  rate  of  upwards  of  4002. 
for  each.  Another  item  in  the  same  Esti- 
mates is  1,2002.  for  finding  barrack  accom- 
modation for  a  field-officer  at  Shoeburyness. 
Why,  a  good  farm-house  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  farmer  and  his  family  can  be 
built  for  8002.,  but  in  this  instance  50  per 
cent  more  than  that  sum  is  to  be  spent  in 
erecting  quarters  for  a  single  field-officer. 
These  remarks  occur  to  me  on  the  roost 
cursory  inspection  of  these  Estimates,  but  I 
rely  more  upon  the  notorious  fact,  which  I 
never  found  a  single  officer  iu  the  army  who 
did  not  confirm — namely,  that  the  barrack 
accommodation  provided  for  our  troops  by 
the  Ordnance  Department  is  both  indiffer- 
ent in  kind  and  exceedingly  costly.  That 
being  so,  is  it  expedient  that  you  should 
incur  this  heavy  outlay  before  it  can  be 
fully  considered  by  authorities  on  whom 
perfect  reliance  can  be  placed?  Observe  this 
is  an  expense  not  necessary  for  temporary 
purposes,  but  is  part  of  a  large  plan  for  the 
permanent  benefit  of  the  country ;  and  what 
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I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  suspend  its  execution 
until  it  can  be  maturely  weighed  at  a  more 
convenient  moment  and  by  a  more  compe- 
tent authority.  If  the  Ordnance  Department 
were  to  continue  in  the  state  in  which  it 
has  hitherto  stood,  it  would  be  objection- 
able to  proceed  with  such  a  scheme  as  this; 
but  just  look  at  the  time  at  which  it  is 
proposed  to  carry  it  out.  Why,  you  have 
practically  no  Master  General  of  the  Ord- 
nance at  present.  I  am  told  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment means  to  contrive  some  plan  by 
which  all  the  strictly  civil  business  shall 
be  brought  immediately  under  his  own 
cognisance  and  control.  But  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  these  Estimates  ?  Of  course, 
my  noble  Friend  the  Minister  of  War  can- 
not be,  for  they  were  framed  before  he  took 
office,  and,  with  the  multitude  of  more 
urgent  matters  which  have  claimed  his  at- 
tention, it  is  impossible  for  him  to  have 
given  proper  consideration  to  them.  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  person  responsi- 
ble is  the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  and, 
with  all  possible  respect  for  the  Gentleman 
who  now  fills  that  office,  I  must  say  that 
so  large  an  expenditure  ought  not  to  be 
undertaken  until  some  one  of  the  higher 
and  more  responsible  servants  of  the 
Crown  is  enabled  to  state  to  Parliament 
that  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  plan 
which  we  are  now  about  to  commence  is  a 
judicious  one,  and  that  he  can  with  confi- 
dence recommend  to  Parliament  the  expen- 
diture required.  The  fact  that  there  is  no 
such  person  at  present  responsible  for  this 
expenditure  is  one  reason  against  its  being 
incurred ;  but,  in  addition  to  that,  surely 
the  war  in  which  we  are  at  present  engaged 
is  of  itself  a  sufficient  load,  without  adding 
to  its  pressure  by  commencing  arrange- 
ments which  are  not  needed  for  the  war. 
I  am  informed,  according  to  the  best  cal- 
culations which  can  be  made  by  persons 
whom  I  believe  to  be  able  to  form  a  good 
opinion  from  the  documeots  now  accessible 
to  the  public,  that  it  will  be  necessary  in 
the  present  year,  either  by  new  taxes  or 
by  a  loan,  to  raise,  in  addition  to  the  reve- 
nue which  is  raised  under  existing  taxation, 
a  sum  of  not  less  than  from  15,000,0002. 
to  20,000,0002.  If  this  be  so— if  the 
necessary  charges  of  the  war  are  to  be 
so  heavy — ^it  is  very  desirable  not  to  aug- 
ment them.  Be  it  observed,  moreover, 
that  yott  cannot  withdraw  from  the  labour 
and  capital  embarked  in  the  productive 
industry  of  the  country  without  diminish- 
ing the  reuenue  of  the  country,  and  sooner 
or  later  every  class  in  the  community  must 
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suffer  from  such  a  dimination.     Every  un- 
necessary work  that   you  undertake  now 
increases  the  competition  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  fanner  and  manufacturer  m 
the  market  for  money  and  labour.      If, 
indeed,  the  wants  of  the  country  are  so 
great  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  them  without  having  re- 
course to  a  loan.     Sooner  or  later,  in  some 
shape  or  other,   you  will  have  to  borrow 
money.     Tou  did  so  last  year,  though  you 
denied  the  fact ;  and  probably  you  will  have 
to  do  it  again  to  a  much  larger  extent  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  this  year.     It  is  pro- 
verbial in  private  life,  and  I  believe  it  is 
quite  as  true  with  regard  to  public  matters, 
that  borrowed  money  is  always  the  most 
extravagantly  expended.      So  will  it  be 
now.     If  these  plans  are  commenced  in 
the  present  state  of  excitement  they  will 
not  be  properly  considered,  your  money 
wiU  be  ill-spent,  and  very  likely  for  objects 
which  yon  will  find  out  by  and  by  are  en- 
tirely useless.     I  must  say  that  the  Esti- 
mates laid  before  Parliament  bear  marks 
of  what  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  nothing 
but  reckless  extravagance.  I  do  not  grudge 
anything  that  is  necessary  for  the  effective 
conduct  of  the  war;  but  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  all  the  information  which  is 
accessible  to  me,  I  feel  persuaded  that,  in 
addition  to  what  is  necessary  and  useful, 
the    country  is   at  the  present   moment 
throwing  away  money  by  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  from  want  of  due 
consideration  and  care  in  the  manner  of 
applying  it.     I  deeply  regret  to  see  such 
traces  of  extravagance  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Executive  Qovemment ;  and  I  more 
deeply  regret  not  to  see  that  extravagance 
checked  io  that  quarter  where,   by   the 
constitution^  a  check  ought  to  be  applied. 
On' the  contrary,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
more  wild  and  the  more  extravagant  tho 
votes  of  money  proposed  by  the  Qovem- 
ment, the  more  popular  they  would  be  at 
the  present  moment  with  the  House   of 
Commons  and  the  country ;  and  I  regret 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  avail- 
ed themselves  of  that  disposition  to  propose 
Votes  which  under  present  circumstances 
would  hare  been  much  more  fittingly  post- 
poned.    We  are  told  upon  very  high  au- 
thority that  it  has  been  the  mistake  of  the 
Government  and   the  Parliament  of  this 
country  to  hare  acted  with  regard  to  these 
matters  rather  by  fits  and  starts  than  upon 
any  settled  policy,  and  in  particular  it  has 
been  pointed  out,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
last  war  the  country  very  foolishly  sold  for 
a  very  inadequate  sum  a  large  number  of 


barracks  which  had  been  built  during  the 
war.  I  perfectly  concur  in  that  accusa- 
tion. I  believe  that  it  has  been  the  fault 
of  the  Government  to  have  acted  rather 
too  much  in  matters  of  this  kind  without 
any  settled  policy,  and  it  is  upon  that  ac- 
count that  I  object  to  the  extravagance 
which  is  now  about  to  be  recommenced, 
because  I  know  that  it  is  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  reaction  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. That  is  exactly  what  happened  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  Those  barracks  which 
I  have  mentioned  were  sold  because  enor- 
nfous  sums  had  been  spent  in  so  lavish 
and  improvident  a  manner  during  the  war 
that  the  country  was  disgusted,  and  at  its 
termination  rushed  hastily  into  precipitate 
measures  for  injudicious  economy.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  will  occur  again. 
I  have  been  long  enough  in  Parliament  to 
have  noticed  that  hot  and  cold  fits  succeed 
each  other  upon  these  subjects.  I  have 
seen  some  of  each,  and  I  am  confideot  that 
the  more  rein  you  now  give  to  extrava- 
gance, the  more  certain  it  is  that  Parlia- 
ment will  in  turn  run  into  the  opposite 
fault,  and  be  guilty  of  undue  parsimony. 
It  is  because  I  wish  to  see  the  establish- 
ments of  the  country  kept  up,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  to  a  proper  state  of  efficiency 
during  peace  as  well  as  during  war — ^it  is 
upon  this  ground  that  I  so  strongly  depre- 
cate what  appears  to  me  that  reckless  ex- 
travagance which  is  now  being  indulged 
in.  I  do  earnestly  hope,  though  the 
House  of  Commons  has  already  voted  the 
money,  that  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Pan- 
mure),  who  is  not  responsible  for  these 
Estimates,  will  take  care  that  no  expendi- 
ture is  incurred  without  the  utmost  consi- 
deration; and  I  cannot  help  giving  him 
this  piece  of  counsel — that  in  applying  for 
assistance  and  advice  he  will  not  confine 
himself  to  the  narrow  field  of  a  seniority 
corps.  Let  not  the  only  authorities  whom 
my  noble  Friend  consults  be  the  en^neer 
officers — men  promoted  by  seniority  alone, 
and  wedded  too  much,  I  am  afraid,  to  rou- 
tine ;  but  let  him  go  to  those  men  whoso 
talents  have  raised  them  to  distinction  in 
civil  life.  After  all,  the  same  principles 
of  physical  science  apply  to  fortifications 
and  to  railroads ;  and  it  is  a  profound 
knowledge  and  a  successful  application  of 
these  principles  that  have  enabled  our 
Stephensons  and  Brunels  to  fill  this  coun- 
try with  those  great  works  which  will  be 
the  wonder  of  succeeding  ages.  From  such 
men  as  these,  and  from  our  great  builders, 
my  noble  Friend  will  get  far  more  trust- 
worthy opinions  than  he  could  obtain  within 
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the  narrow  limits  of  ft  seniority  service. 
I  hope  I  need  not  apologise  to  your  Lord' 
ships  for  having  taken  this  opportunity  for 
submitting  these  matters  to  your  conside- 
ration ;  but  I  felt  that  the  discussion  upon 
a  Bill  involving  so  many  changes  and  so 
many  new  arrangements,  occasioned  by 
the  war  in  which  we  are  at  present  engaged, 
was  not  an  unfitting  season  for  the  remarks 
which  I  had  to  make. 

Lord  PANMURE  :  My  Lords,  my 
noble  Friend  need  have  made  no  apobgy 
for  having  addressed  your  Lordships  with 
so  much  ability  on  these  subjects  to  which 
he  has  called  your  attention.  I  have 
listened  to  his  address  with  the  interest 
with  which  I  always  listen  to  everything 
that  falls  from  my  noble  Friend,  and  more 
especially  because  I  believe  there  is  no 
individual  in  this  House,  or  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  who  has  for  so  many 
years,  with  so  much  seal  and  assiduity, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  matters  which 
formed  the  subject  of  his  speech.  My 
Lords,  with  respect  to  the  matter  now 
immediately  under  consideration,  I  under- 
stand that  my  noble  Friend  does  not  ques- 
tion the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  principal  part  of  the 
speech  of  my  noble  Friend,  it  will  be  an- 
swered in  one  short  piece  of  information 
which  I  am  enabled  to  give  him — namely, 
that  with  reference  to  the  construction  of 
either  new  barracks  oc  of  new  works,  all 
that  can  be  suspended,  until  I  can  lay 
before  your  Lordships'  House  a  plan  for 
reorganising  these  departments,  has  been 
ordered  to  be  suspended.  I  think,  my 
Lords,  it  would  have  been  somewhat  rash 
to  have  done  otberwise-^and  in  this  point 
I  quite  agree  with  the  views  of  my  noble 
Friend — that  it  would  have  been  rash  with 
the  establishments  and  with  the  system 
which  all  have  condemned,  and  which  Go- 
vernment is  about  to  reform,  to  rush  into 
the  expenditure  of  ihe  vast  sums  voted  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  principles  which 
might  admit  of  considerable  condemnation. 
With  respect  to  some  of  the  points  on 
which  my  noble  Friend  has  touched,  I  can* 
not  say  that  I  altogether  concur  in  his 
views.  My  noble  Friend  has  condemned 
the  plans  of  some  of  these  works  on  the 
ground  that  this  is  not  the  time  at  which 
they  should  be  undertaken.  My  Lords, 
the  first  to  which  he  drew  attention  were 
the  fortifications  which  are  about  to  be 
erected  for  the  defence  of  some  of  our  cod- 
siderable  ports.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  cannot 
agrde  with  my  noble  Friend  that  this  is 
not  the  time  to  undertake  these  works.  I 
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must  say,  if  I  yielded  to  that  argument,  I 
should  inevitably  be  told,  when  tne  emer- 
gency should  arise,  that  it  was  too  late  to 
think  of  them  then.  My  Lords,  I  think 
this  is  the  time  to  engage  in  useful  works 
of  defence,  to  take  advantage  of  the  wilU 
ing  disposition  of  the  country  to  carry  out 
works  in  this  direction  ;  for,  as  my  noble 
Friend  observes,  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
time  will  come  when  there  will  be  a  reac- 
tion, and  when,  consequently,  however  de- 
sirable it  may  be  to  erect  these  defences, 
and  however  much  my  noble  Friend  may 
then  concur  in  the  propriety  of  erecting 
them,  we  shall  be  refused  the  money  by 
Parliament,  and  it  will  no  longer  be  in  our 
power  to  construct  them,  I  consider  that, 
so  far  as  these  fortifications  go,  we  are 
moving  in  the  right  direction  ;  and  I  quite 
agree  that  it  will  rest  upon  any  Govern- 
ment who  undertakes  these  works  of  de- 
fence to  be  responsible  for  their  being 
erected  in  the  most  approved  manner, 
according  to  the  newest  and  most  approved 
principles  of  fortification,  by  the  best  and 
most  competent  persons,  and  with  the  ut- 
most economy  that  may  be  consistent  with 
rendering  them  effectual  for  their  purpose. 
Then,  my  Lords,  with  reference  to  bar- 
racks, my  noble  Friend  states  that  the 
principle  of  collecting  troops  in  large  bar- 
racks, instead  of  scattering  them  up  and 
down  the  country  in  small  bodies,  is  one 
which  he  advocates,  I  entirely  approve  of 
that  principle  also ;  and  I  believe  that  if 
steps  which  have  been  now  taken  to  erect 
barracks  of  this  description  at  Aldershot 
had  been  taken  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  we 
should  not  now  have  had  to  complain  of 
the  inadequacy  of  our  troops  to  undertake 
a  campaign,  or  of  the  little  acquaintance 
which  they  appear  to  have  with  the  habits 
and  duties  of  a  camp.  It  seems  a  large 
sum.  About  250,000i.  is  about  to  be 
expended  on  the  barracks  at  Aldershot  for 
10,000  men ;  but  when  my  noble  Friend 
says  that  we  are  to  rely  entirely  on  the 
authority  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance 
for  the  plans  of  these  barracks,  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  have  inquired  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  plans  have  been  made,  and 
I  find  that  an  engineer  officer  of  very 
considerable  eminence  and  reputation  was 
intrusted  with  a  mission  to  Belgium  to  in- 
spect the  large  barracks  erected  at  Beverloo, 
which  I  believe  is  the  most  complete  esta- 
blishment of  the  kind  in  Burope,  and, 
before  the  plans  for  the  barracks  at  Aider- 
shot  were  adopted,  to  see  all  that  had 
been  done  there,  to  mark  all  that  exist- 
ed there,  and»  by  the  information  which 
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be  was  thus  enabled  U>  gatber,  to  frftme 
tbe  plans  for  tbe  barraoks  at  Alder- 
sbot.  Now,  jnj  Lordfi,  wbat  is  tbe  object 
for  wbicb  tbese  barraoks  are  proposed  to 
be  erected?  It  is  to  assemble  a  force  of 
10,000  men  at  one  particular  point,  at 
wbicb  point  opportunities  would  be  afforded 
for  exercising  a  bodj  of  caralry,  infantry, 
and  artillerji  in  all  ibe  evolutions  of  field 
exercise;  for  encamping  men  by  turns, 
and  seeing  tbat  tbey  learn  tbe  duties  and 
babits  of  a  campaign  {  and  so  giving 
to  tbese  large  bodies  of  troops  during 
tbe  time  of  peace  or  of  war  tbe  pre- 
paration sucb  as  tbey  can  receive  at 
borne  for  the  practice  of  war  abroad. 
This  is  a  step  wbicb  may  be  adopted 
in  this  country  without  any  one  being 
able  to  charge  the  Government  which 
adopts  it  with  tbe  intention  of  fostering, 
during  times  of  peace,  a  force  unne- 
cessarily large  for  tbe  wants  and  neces- 
sities of  tbe  country.  I  think,  however, 
tbat  the  race  of  economy,  which  has  been 
run  by  all  Governments  one  after  tbe  other 
sioee  tbe  peace  was  proclaimed,  has  some- 
what reduced  us  to  the  state  in  which  we 
are  now  in,  so  that  although  we  bad  an 
army  with  a  regimental  system  admirably 
well  conducted,  wo  bad  no  army  in  which 
tbe  duties  of  the  staff  were  known  to  tbe 
officers,  or  tbe  duties  of  command  known 
to  the  generals.  Tbese,  my  Lords,  are 
faults  wbicb  will  be  remedied  by  the  sad 
experience  of  tbe  war  to  a  great  extent, 
but  tbey  are  faults  wbicb  must  not  be 
allowed  to  occur  again.  Tbe  establish- 
ment of  this  camp  at  Aldershott,  with 
ample  ground  for  exercise,  is  one  of  tbe 
means  by  which  the  recurrence  of  tbese 
evils  is  sought  to  be  avoided.  Now,  my 
Lords,  with  reference  to  the  expenditure 
Bought  to  be  bestowed  on  tbese  barracks,  I 
can  only  say  tbat  on  oonsidering  the  sub- 
ject I  entirely  agree  with  the  views  of  my 
noble  Friend  in  going  beyond  tbe  limited 
experienee  of  officers  of  the  engineers  and 
of  calling  in  aid  tbe  skill  of  those  great 
contractors  and  of  those  men  who  have 
rendered  themselves  famous  in  erecting 
tbe  great  buildings  which  are  arising 
around  ns  everyday.  I  cannot  see  myself 
why  these  barracks,  any  more  than  any 
other  buildings,  should  not  be  built  by 
other  than  military  masons ;  and  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  it  is  more  economical  or 
more  wise  to  employ  a  corps  of  military 
brioUayers  and  labourers  merely  for  tbe 
purpose  of  doing  tbat  which  the  people  of 
the  eoontry  could  do  infinitely  better  and 
have  much  more  experience  in  doing.     I 


wisb  to  say  one  word  upoa  the  subject  of 
the  reforms  which  it  is  intended  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Ordnance  Department.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  the  subject 
at  tbe  present  time ;  but  wbat  I  wish  to 
state  is,  that  while  I  have  given  orders 
that  no  now  works  shall  be  commenced 
under  the  present  system  which  can  pos« 
sibly  be  avoided,  so  I  have  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  I  can,  to  be  in  a  position  of 
bringing  before  you,  not  many  days  henoe» 
the  manner  in  which  I  propose  to  alter  the 
organisation  of  the  ciyil  departments  of 
tbe  army,  I  propose,  as  I  stated  on  a 
former  occasion,  to  unite  all  tbe  civil  de- 
partments of  tbe  army  under  the  super- 
intendence and  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  and  I  trust  to  lay  before 
your  Lordships  a  scheme  effectual  for  tbat 
purpose*  though,  perhaps,  it  may  not  go  in 
other  respects  quite  so  far  as  my  noble 
Friend  may  think  it  ought.  Now,  my 
Lords,  with  reference  to  the  temporary 
barracks  which  are  being  erected  through- 
out tbe  country,  I  did  not  gather  from  my 
noble  Friend  that  be  threw  out  any  great 
objection  against  them.  Hut  barracks  can 
be  erected  at  the  rate  of  6,000^.  for  1,000 
men — or  at  tbe  rate  of  61,  a  man— -and  the 
reason  why  hut  barracks  are  immediately 
resorted  to  arises,  not  from  tbe  necessity 
of  quartering  tbe  army  in  this  country,  for 
that  purpose  we  have  more  barracks  than 
we  require;  but  because,  as  my  noble  Friend 
must  recollect,  we  have  a  large  force'  of 
militia  embodied.  It  is  quite  true  that  we 
have  legal  means  of  quartering  them.  We 
may  quarter  them  in  billets ;  but  I  think 
no  one  can  point  out  a  more  unpopular 
Act,  or,  I  may  say,  one  more  oppressive 
on  tbe  part  of  a  Government,  than  tbat  of 
quartering  by  billets  so  large  a  force  on  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Tbe  object  of 
the  Government  is  to  relieve  the  people  of 
this  country  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
oppressive  system  of  billeting.  At  this  mo- 
ment there  are  in  Great  Britain  44,000 
militia  embodied,  of  whom  10,000  are  in 
barracks  and  34,000  are  actually  in  quar- 
ters. It  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tbese 
men  out  of  quarters  that  tbese  but  bar- 
racks are  being  rapidly  run  np  ;  and  I 
believe  tbey  are  not  only  being  run  up,  but 
run  up  in  such  condition  that  if  proper 
care  be  taken  of  them  they  will  last  for 
several  years,  and  if  they  be  not  required 
tbey  may  be  disposed  of  in  tbe  market 
when  tbey  are  vacant,  at  an  advantage  to 
tbe  public.  I  have  alluded  to  that  point 
of  my  noble  Friend's  speech  because  I 
wished  to  assure  the  public  of  this  country, 
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on  tbe  one  hand,  that  the  billeting  system 
should,  as  speedily  as  possible,  be  got  rid 
of ;  and  because  I  wished,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  assure  the  commanding  officers  of 
militia,  who,  I  know,  are  as  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  discipline  and  in  the  moral 
condition  of  their  men  as  any  officers  of 
any  regiments  can  be,  that  the  men  under 
their  charge  will  speedily  be  released  from 
that  position  in  which  no  soldier  can  be 
bound  to  his  regiment — namely,  the  posi- 
tion of  being  in  billets,  where  no  discipline 
nor  any  kind  of  control  can  be  enforced. 
I  think  we  were  indebted  to  my  noble 
Friend  for  having  brought  this  subject 
before  your  Lordships'  House.  I  shall  not 
follow  him  into  that  part  of  the  question  in 
which  he  discussed  the  actual  condition 
of  the  country.  I  have  ample  reasons  for 
refraining  from  doing  so  ;  but  otherwise  I 
think  we  are  under  obligation  to  my  noble 
Friend  for  having  drawn  public  attention 
to  the  matter. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURT  said, 
he  did  not  rise  to  continue  the  discussion 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
Government  in  the  erection  of  barracks 
and  fortifications;  but  upon  that  matter 
he  should  say,  before  proceeding  to  make 
some  observations  upon  the  Bill  actually 
before  them,  that  he  entirely  agreed  with 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  their  views 
of  the  wisdom  of  erecting  barracks  at  Al- 
dershot  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  providing 
every  other  convenience  for  the  troops; 
because  it  was  not  sufficient  to  spend 
money  merely  in  the  enlistment  and  drill- 
ing of  soldiers ;  if  they  did  not  give  their 
troops  every  opportunity  of  being  bri- 
gaded and  disciplined  as  a  perfect  army, 
it  was  of  no  use  enlisting  them  at  all.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure,  that 
he  had  heard  the  announcement  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
But  the  Bill  before  the  House  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  that  matter.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  first  object  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  bringing  forward 
the  Bill  now  before  them  was  to  consult 
the  public  convenience  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  4:onducting  of  the  public  service  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  arrange 
so  that  the  business  of  tbe  country  should 
be  carried  on  in  both  Houses  as  clearly 
and  succinctly  as  could  be  done,  and  with 
as  little  reference  of  questions  from  one 
Member  of  the  Government  to  another, 
and  from  one  department  to  another,  as 
possible.  Now,  believing  that  to  be  the 
object  of  Government,  and  believing  it  to 
be  also  their  Lordships'  wish  that  such  an 
Lord  Panmiwre 


object  should  be  carried  into  effect,  he 
begged  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  for 
a  few  moments,  while  he  called  it  to  the 
mistakes  that  had  been  made  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  offices  under  the  present 
Government  as  respected  that  matter.  In 
the  first  place,  the  different  departments 
of  the  State  were  not  represented  in  their 
Lordships'  House  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  should  wish  to  see  them  represented. 
For  example,  the  departments  that  were 
represented  in  that  House  were  the  Foreign 
Office,  which  was  doubly  represented  by 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don) and  by  another  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Wodehouse) ;  the  Board  of  Trade  was  re- 
presented by  his  noble  Friend  opposite 
(Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley),  who  had  been 
in  that  department  some  years,  and  who 
was  of  course  competent  to  answer  any 
question  and  make  any  explanation  that 
might  be  demanded  of  him.  The  Post 
Office  was  also  represented  in  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  and  the  War  Department 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  just  sat  down,  his  office  forming  a  new 
Secretaryship  of  State.  But  there  were 
other  departments  which  were  not  repre* 
sented  in  that  House,  equally  impoAant  as 
any  of  the  others,  and  equally  deserving 
of  being  represented — he  meant  personally 
represented — ^in  their  Lordships'  House. 
The  Treasury  had  no  one  to  represent  it 
there,  the  Home  Office  had  no  one,  the 
Colonial  Office  no  one,  the  India  Board  no 
one,  the  Woods  and  Forests  no  one,  and 
the  Admiralty  no  one.  Under  the  late 
Government  their  Lordships  had  the  Prime 
Minister  in  their  House,  and  as  he,  in  fact, 
represented  all  the  departments  of  the  State, 
and  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  cognisant 
of  what  was  going  forward  in  all  of  them, 
their  Lordships  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
satisfied.  But  under  the  now  Government 
the  case  was  different.  It  seemed  to  him 
to  be  considered  a  mere  matter  of  conve- 
nience, entirely  for  the  consideration  of 
Ministers,  whether  the  Colonial  Office 
should  be  represented  there  or  not;  and 
indeed,  from  the  reply  given  the  other 
night  in  answer  to  a  question  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  would  seem  that  the  office  was  at 
present  entirely  in  abeyance ;  and  he  must 
say,  he  was  quite  astonished  when,  on  a 
late  occasion,  the  noble  Lord  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  stated,  as  a  satisfac- 
tory reply  to  the  inquiries  of  their  Lord- 
ships, that  Lord  John  Russell  would  return 
from  Vienna  as  soon  as  he  had  laid  4own 
the  grounds  of  a  negotiation.  He  should 
have  thought  that  the  groundwork  of  a 
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great  negotiation  was  not  a  work  that 
conld  not  be  intrusted  to  the  hands  of 
an  Ambassador,  but  must,  indeed,  be  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  a  special  Plenipoten- 
tiary. That  was  not  the  way  in  which 
great  negotiations  were  carried  out  in 
1797  or  in  1801.  The  work  of  a  special 
English  Ambassador  was  not  the  mere 
laying  of  the  groundwork  of  a  negotia- 
tion ;  that  was  laid  ia  London  at  the  Fo- 
reign Office,  and  the  real  business  of  the 
Plenipotentiary  was  the  arrangement  of 
the  details  of  the  negotiation,  which  could 
not  be  arranged  at  home.  He  must,  there- 
fore, say,  in  passing,  that  the  reasop  given 
by  the  noble  Earl  was  very  unsatisfactory. 
He  thought  it  was  fair  at  all  times  in  their 
Lordships'  House  to  make  a  comparison 
between  past  Governments  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day.  In  fact,  that  was  the 
only  way  in  which  the  country  could  judge 
of  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments, by  comparing  the  acts  of  the  de- 
ceased with  those  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment. He  begged,  therefore,  to  draw 
their  Lordships*  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  his  noble  Friend  behind  him  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  attempted  to  consult  the 
public  convenience  in  the  arrangement 
of  offices  during  the  time  he  held  the 
office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In 
1852,  when  his  noble  Friend  was  Prime 
Minister,  he  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  re- 
presented the  Treasury  in  their  Lordships' 
House.  The  Foreign  Office  was  there  re- 
presented by  a  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Colonial  Office  was  represented  by  an 
Under  Secretary,  the  Admiralty  was  re- 
presented by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty (the  Duke  of  Northumberland) ; 
the  Boanl  of  Trade  was  represented  by 
the  Vice  President  of  that  Board.  The 
Post  Office  had  its  representative  there, 
and  the  President  of  the  Council  was  also 
in  the  House.  Now,  he  was  sure  that  no 
man  could  exhibit  more  clearness  or  give 
more  satisfaction  in  answering  questions 
than  his  noble  Friend  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council ;  but  he  thought  that 
noble  Earl  was  taxing  his  energies  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  any  man,  if,  not  being 
Prime  Minister  himself,  and  therefore  not 
being  personally  cognisant  of  the  affairs 
that  were  passing  through  the  different 
departments  and  their  details,  he  took 
upon  himself  to  reply  to  all  questions  of 
business  and  detail  respecting  so  many 
departments — ^for  example,  to  reply  to  all 
questions  respecting  the  Treasury,  the 
Home  Offiee,  the  Colonial  Office,  the  India 
Boards  the  Post  Office,  and  the  Admiralty. 


Now,  a  noble  Friend  of  his  said  the 
other  night  that  there  were  two  ways  of 
despatching  public  business.  The  one  way 
was  that  of  reading  all  despatches  carefully 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  other  was 
that  of  reading  the  covering  despatches  but 
throwing  aside  the  inclosures.  There  were 
also  various  ways  of  meeting  the  questions 
that  were  asked  in  their  Lordships  House. 
One  way  was  to  refuse  any  answer  at  all. 
That  way  of  meeting  a  question  was  a 
very  favourite  one  with  the  noble  Earl  who 
was  lately  Prime  Minister  of  the  country. 
He  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  would  leave 
it  to  their  Lordships  to  say  whether  it  was 
a  satisfactory  one.  Another  way  was  to 
make  the  answer  a  spartan  answer,  as 
short  and  concise  as  possible,  leaving  out 
all  the  information  asked  for.  A  third  way 
was  to  throw  so  much  confusion  into  the 
answer  as  to  leave  the  questioner  a  great 
deal  more  perplexed  than  before  he  asked 
the  question.  He  did  not  know  which  of 
these  different  methods  the  noble  Lord  the 
President  of  the  Council  proposed  to  him- 
self to  adopt  and  follow  ;  but  if  he  was 
ready  to  give  their  Lordships  a  full  and 
ample  explanation  on  all  those  points  on 
which  their  Lordships  were  not  fully  in- 
formed, and  if  he  was  to  enter  into  all  the  ' 
details  of  the  subjects  to  which  his  atten* 
tion  might  be  called  in  a  manner  and  with 
a  fulness  proportioned  to  the  importance 
of  those  subjects,  with  all  his  (the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury  s)  opinion  of  the  noble  Earl's 
abilities  and  talents,  he  thought  he  must 
be  possessed  of  superhuman  power  if  their 
Lordships  found  at  the  end  of  the  Session 
that  they  had  had  much  information  com- 
municated to  them. 

Eaul  FITZWILLIAM  said,  he  did  not 
know  in  which  way  he  was  to  be  answered, 
but  there  was  one  point  on  which  it  was 
very  desirable  their  Lordships  should  have 
some  clear  and  definite  idea.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  to  give 
to  this  country  during  the  ensuing  peace, 
a  character  more  military  than  that  which 
it  had  borne  during  the  last  peace  ?  He 
had  heard  observations  made  as  if  it  were 
the  opinion  of  some  meu  of  great  authority 
in  England  that  the  successive  Govern- 
ments which  had  governed  the  country 
during  the  late  peace  of  forty  years  had 
been  guilty  of  great  errors  in  reducing  the 
national  military  establishments.  From 
that  opinion  he  entirely  dissented.  He 
believed  that  the  reason  why  we  were  now 
capable  of  carrying  on  war  (even  though 
we  had  not  carried  it  on  so  successfully  as 
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coold  have  been  wished)  was  because  we 
had  during  that  long  period  of  peace  hus- 
banded the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
had  drawn  them  out  and  expended  and 
enaplojed  them  to  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage. His  belief  was  that  if  during 
the  last  forty  years,  instead  of  maintaining, 
ia  round  numbers  an  army  of  100,000 
men,  we  bad  maintained  an  army  of 
200,000  men,  we  should  have  been  far  less 
capable  of  conducting  the  existing  war 
than  we  were  under  existing  circum- 
stances. He  should  therefore  deeply  re- 
gret if  there  were  any  opinion  lurking  in 
the  minds  of  his  noble  Friends  that  it  was 
desirable  during  peace  to  maintain  larger 
establishments  than  those  which  they  had 
maintained  during  the  peace  that  was  now 
past.  He  was  desirous  of  making  these 
few  observations,  because  it  appeared  to 
him  that  it  was  desirable  they  should  not 
adopt  erroneous  views  upon  that  subject, 
and  erroneous  he  was  sure  those  views 
would  be,  if  tbey  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility, or  the  desirability  rather,  of  making 
this  country  more  military  in  its  character 
than  it  had  been  during  the  late  period  of 
peace,  and  aping  the  establishments  of  the 
great  military  Powers  of  the  Continent. 
»  That  idea  was,  he  was  aware,  foreign  to 
the  mind  of  one  noble  Friend  of  his,  a 
Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  he  trusted  it  was  also  foreign  to  the 
minds  of  that  noble  Lord's  colleagues. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  without 
having  adopted  the  silent  system,  or  either 
of  the  other  systems  to  which  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  had  re- 
ferred, or  even  that  one  of  which  a  noble 
Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  had  af- 
forded a  striking  example  in  having,  while 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  with  his 
own  peculiar  ability,  monopolised .  nearly 
every  statement  and  every  answer  which 
it  wfts  necessary  to  make  in  that  House 
on  behalf  of  his  Administration — without 
adopting  any  of  the  systems  to  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  referred,  he  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) trusted  that  during  the  short  time  he 
had  aoted  as  the  representative  of  the  Go- 
vernment, inefficiently  as  he  had  performed 
the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him,  he 
had  never  shrunk  from  giving  as  clear  and 
fuU  a  reply  as  he  could  give  to  every  ques- 
tion which  had  been  put  to  him.  With 
regard  to  the  question  which  had  just  been 
asked  by  the  noble  Earl,  as  to  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  at 
the  close  of  the  war  to  give  a  more  mili- 
tary character  to  this  country  than  it  had 
before  assumed,  although  he  (Earl  Gran- 
Earl  FitztoUliam 


ville)  was  afraid  it  was  somewhat  prema- 
ture at  the  present  moment  to  consider 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  army  im- 
mediately on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
yet  he  thought  he  was  sufficiently  well  in- 
formed of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  all 
his  colleagues  to  know  that  their  wish 
would  be  not  to  increase  the  military  esta- 
blishments of  this  nation ;  but  by  better  ar- 
rangements to  render  the  army  we  pos- 
sessed more  efficient  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  might  be  required »  at,  if  possible, 
a  much  smaller  expense  to  the  nation  than 
under  the  present  system. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
he  understood  that  the  intention  of  the 
Government  was  to  withdraw  the  troops 
from  towns  in  which  tbey  were  now  sta- 
tioned in  small  detachments,  and.  to  con- 
centrate them  in  large  bodies,  in  situations 
where  they  might  be  oxercised  in  military 
manceuvres  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  he 
thought  it  was  highly  expedient  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  that  it  should  be  so; 
but  he  wished  to  suggest  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  it  was  absolutely  neces* 
sary,  with  a  view  to  the  security  of  the 
public  peace,  that  as  a  preliminary  to  that 
concentration  of  the  troops  in  large  masses 
they  should  establish  an  efficient,  power- 
ful, uniform  police  throughout  the  country. 
A  case  occurred  last  year  in  which  a  very 
large  manufacturing  town  would  have  been 
exposed  to  the  excesses  of  a  riotous  mob 
if  there  had  not  been  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  immediate  military  assistance  in 
consequence  of  the  in^ciency  of  the  po- 
lice force  established  there;  and  it  was 
therefore  absolutely  necessary,  before  with- 
drawing the  troops  from  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  from  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  was  possible — however  im- 
probable— that  disturbances  might  occur, 
and  placing  them  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  these  localities,  that  they 
should,  either  by  arrangements  with  the 
several  bodies  which  had  the  power  of 
employing  and  increasing  the  police,  or— 
which  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  much  better 
— by  some  general  Act  of  Parliament,  pro- 
vide for  establishing  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  a  uniform  police  force 
capable  of  protecting  the  public  peaoo. 
As  bad  been  correctly  stated  by  the  noble 
Earl  opposite,  no  occasion  had  occurred  in 
this  metropolis  since  the  establishment  of 
the  metropolitan  police  force,  when  it  had 
been  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
military,  although  certainly  on  several  oc- 
casions the  militAry  had  been  prepared  to 
render  their  assistance  to  the  civil  power. 


Mj,  in  case  anj  impression  shoald  get 
abroad  that  the  collecting  of  men  at  Alder- 
shot  would  endanger  the  peace  of  large 
iowuBf  that  no  troops  would  be  withdrawn 
from  any  place  where  their  presence  was 
requsite,  and  that  care  would  be  taken  still 
to  afford  ample  protection  to  every  one  of 
Her  Majesty  s  subjects. 

Thb  Earl  of  ELLESMERG  said,  he 
considered  that  the  military  establishments 
had  been  reduced  during  the  peace  to  a 
cooditioo  inconsistent  with  the  security  of 
the  country.  He  thought  it  would  have 
been  wise  and  prudent,  perhaps,  if  the 
GovemmeDt  bad  determined  at  an  earlier 
period  upon  a  measure  of  which  he  entirely 
approved — ^the  establishment  of  a  camp  at 
Aldershot.  He  spoke  upon  this  subject 
from  some  personal  experience ;  for  at  no 
distant  period,  during  the  Administration 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  felt  so  strongly  the 
enfeebled  condition  to  which  some  of  our 
establishments  had  been  reduced,  and  the 
state  of  inaecnrity  in  which  he  conceived 
the  eonntiy  to  be  placed,  that  he  had  pri- 
vately,  bnt  earnestly  suggested  to  a  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown  that  the  Commander 
in  Chief  should  be  enabled  to  concentrate 
10,000  men,  properly  composed  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  in  some  convenient 
pkce  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  with 


a  view  to  their  exercise  in  militaiy  opera- 
tions  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale.  The 
answer  he  received  confirmed  all  bis  pre* 
vious  convictions,  and  he  r^'oioed  that  at 
last  so  desirable  an  object  was  about  to  be 
accomplished. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2*  accordingly  ;  and  committed 
to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  To- 
morrow. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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He  believed  tliat  the  same  ffood  results 
would  accrue  throughout  the  whole  country 
from  the  formation  of  a  similar  force,  and 
that  if  an  efficient  system  of  police  were  es- 
tablished there  would  be  no  necessitv  for  the 
employment  of  military  force  in  aid  of  the 
eivu  power  throughout  the  country;  but 
he  considered  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
a  uniform  and  efficient  police  should  be 
established  as  a  preliminary  to  the  pro- 
posed measures  of  the  Government.  He 
was  not  surprised  that  objections  should 
have  been  raised  to  the  Bill  which  was  in- 
troduced on  this  subject  last  year,  for  a 
worse  measure  he  thought  he  had  never 
read ;  and  he  could  not  understand  how  a 
noble  Lord  who  was  supposed  to  possess 
extraordinary  administrative  abilities  could 
liave  proposed  to  Parliament  a  Bill  which, 
had  it  passed,  would  have  been  utterly  in- 
efficient for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended — but  which  did  not  pass,  because 
it  rsn  directly  counter  to  the  preposses- 
sions, prejudices,  and  feelings  of  the  entire 
community.  He  trusted  that  any  new 
measure  that  might  bo  proposed  on  this 
subject  by  the  noble  Lord  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  would  be  both  efficient  and 
acceptable  to  the  country. 

LoBO  PANMURE  was  understood  to 
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John  David  Fitigerald,  eeq. 
PvBuo  BizjA.— 1°  Price's  Indemmtj. 

2°  Intramural  Burials  (Ireland). 

Reported — Lunacy  Regulation  Act  Amendment. 

THE  CREW  OF  THE  «« INVESTIGATOR"— 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  FRENCH  said,  he  begged  to  ask 
the  hon.  Member  for  Glouoester  (Admiral 
Berkelej),  if  it  was  true  that  the  crew  of 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Investigator,  who,  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  M'Clure, 
accomplished  the  object  for  which  so 
many  expeditions  have  been  sent  from  this 
country  to  the  Arctio  regions,  namely,  the 
discovery  of  the  North- West  passage, 
being  ordered  to  abandon  their  vessel, 
leaving  behind  all  their  clothes  and  other 
property,  have  only  received  three  pounds 
compensation  per  man. 

Admiral  BERKELEY  said,  that  the 
petty  officers  of  the  Investigator  had  re- 
ceived 31.,  and  the  seamen  21.  10«.,  which 
was  all  that  was  allowed  them  by  the 
rules  of  the  service ;  the  clothes  with 
which  they  were  fitted  out  having  been 
supplied  gratuitously. 

THE  JUDGE  OF  ASSIZE  AT  WEXFORD— 
QUESTION. 
Mr.  MACJARTNEY  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  whether  it  was  a 
fact  that  Mr,  Hughes,  one  of  the  Judges 
of  Assize  on  the  Leinster  Circuit,  when 
about  to  open  Her  Majesty's  commission  in 
the  Crown  Court  at  Wexford  (the  High 
Sheriff  and  grand  jury  being  then  in 
attendance),  proceeded  to  canvass  the  elec- 
tors of  a  northern  county,  although  no 
vacancy  in  its  representation  had  taken 
place,  and  whether  any  permission  or  in- 
struction had  been  given  to  Mr.  Hughes  to 
do  so,  either  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or 
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the  Lord  Chancellor,  previous  to  the  arriyal 
of  a  substitute  to  preside  in  the  Crown 
Court  at  Wexford? 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  that  on  having 
received  notice  on  this  subject  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman  on  Friday,  he  had  sent  to 
Ireland  for  the  necessary  information  to 
enable  him  to  answer  it ;  and  he  was  now 
able  to  state  the  circumstances,  which  were 
slighUj  different  from  the  impression  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  received  of  them. 
Mr.  Hughes,  owing  to  the  illness  of  one 
of  the  Judges,  was  appointed  to  go  the 
Leinster  Circuit,  but  he  was  not  the  only 
Judge,  there  being  two  for  the  circuit. 
The  commission  was  opened  at  Wexford 
on  the  2nd  of  March,  and  Mr.  Hughes  did 
not  leave  on  the  2nd  while  the  grand  jury 
was  being  charged  ;  but  having  on  the  1st 
of  March  received  a  letter,  asking  him  to 
stand  for  the  county  of  Cavan,  he  left  on 
that  day  and  went  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  stated  that,  as  he  was  anxious  to  be  a 
candidate  for  Cavan,  he  wished  that  a  sub- 
stitute should  be  appointed  in  his  place  on 
the  circuit.  Before  he  left  Wexford  Mr. 
Hughes  had  arranged  with  Baron  Greene 
that  he  should  perform  all  the  duties  of 
the  Judges,  and  do  all  the  business,  which 
was  very  light,  as  it  began  on  the  2nd, 
and  was  all  over  on  the  3rd  March.  A 
substitute  for  Mr.  Hughes  was  provided, 
who  joined  the  circuit  at  Waterford.  He 
had  asked  a  further  question  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  to  the  effect  whether  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Hughes  had  caused  any  public 
inconvenience.  The  Lord  Chancellor  had 
stated  in  reply  that  no  complaint  had 
reached  him  of  any  interruption  of  the 
business  of  the  circuit,  and  that  no  incon- 
venience had  been  felt  by  the  public.  He 
should  add  that  no  pecuniary  loss  would 
accrue  to  the  public,  because,  although  Mr. 
Hughes  was  entitled  to  4002.  for  going  the 
circuit,  he  had  given  that  up  on  relinquish- 
ing the  duty. 

METROPOLITAN  BRIDGES— QUESTION. 

Mr.  OLIVEIRA  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
tho  right  hon.  Baronet  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
take  any  steps  during  the  present  Session 
of  Parliament  in  reference  to  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  last  Session 
upon  Metropolitan  Bridges? 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLES  WORTH,  in 
reply,  said,  that  the  Board  of  Works  did 
not  possess  any  funds  with  which  to  exe- 
cute the  metropolitan  improvements  recom- 
mended by  the  Select  Committee  of  last 
Mr,  Macartney 


Session,  nor  was  it  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  propose  to  Parliament  to 
provide  any  funds  for  this  purpose  out  of 
the  public  purse.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  (Sir 
B.  Hall)  intended,  if  possible,  to  introduce 
that  evening  a  Bill  for  the  better  local 
government  of  the  metropolis,  which  would 
contain  a  clause  empowering  the  local  go* 
vernment  of  the  metropolis  to  provide  funds 
for  metropolitan  improvements,  and  for  the 
execution  of  works  similar  to  thpse  recom- 
mended by  the  Select  Committee  of  last 
year. 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

On  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Supply  on  the  Ordnance  Estimates  being 
brought  up.  Resolution  1st, 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject 
of  the  Ordnance  survey  of  Scotland.  He 
was  aware  the  subject  was  a  dull  one,  and 
not  likely  to  interest  those  whose  attention 
had  not  been  specially  called  to  it;  but 
he,  nevertheless,  considered  the  question  of 
our  national  survey  as  one  of  considerable 
importance.  Great  differences  of  opimon 
prevailed  as  to  what  that  survey  should  be. 
It  was  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  that 
the  Ordnance  survey  of  Great  Britain  com- 
menced. The  scale  then  adopted  was  one 
inch  for  a  mile,  which  was  considered 
sufficient  for  all  purposes.  The  survey 
on  that  scale  proceeded  steadily  from  the 
south  of  England  towards  the  north.  Tho 
first  departure  from  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  rccommeDdation  of  a  Committee  of 
that  House  in  1824,  which  reported  in 
favour  of  a  map  of  Ireland  on  a  six  inch 
scale,  the  object  of  the  survey  being  a* 
general  valuation  of  the  property  of  Siat 
country,  this  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  adopted  by  the  Government. 
The  people  of  Scotland  afterwards  memo- 
rialised the  Government  for  the  same  ex- 
tension of  the  scale  to  the  survey  of  their 
country.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1840,  a 
Treasury  minute  was  passed,  which  order- 
ed that  the  survey  of  Scotland  also  should 
be  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  the  mile; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  great  dissatisfac- 
tion which  prevailed  in  that  country  upon 
the  subject,  he,  in  1851,  moved  for  a  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  whole  question, 
and  which  Committee  finally  reported  in 
favour  of  abandoning  the  six-inch  scale 
and  returning  to  the  one-inch  scale.  The 
Government  of  Lord  John  Russell  adopted 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  and 
by  a  Treasury  minute  it  was  ordered  that 
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no  other  eouDties  should  be  surveyed^  ex- 
cept those  in  which  the  sarrey  had  already 
been  begun.  The  Go7erninent  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby  afterwards  conceded  the  six-inch 
scale  to  the  counties  of  Haddington  and 
Fife ;  and  thus  the  matter  stood  up  to  the 
time  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) became  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. No  less  than  fifty- nine  memorials 
had  proceeded  from  public  bodies  in  Scot- 
land, all  praying  for  an  extension  to  them 
of  the- six-inch  scale.  The  position,  there- 
fore, in  which  they  had  got  in  respect  to 
this  subject  was,  that  either  they  must  ad- 
here to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  which  had 
been  departed  from  by  the  Gorernment  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby — in  which  case  they 
would  give  offence  to  the  people  of  Scot- 
land^-or  else  they  must  adopt  the  six-inch 
scale,  which  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject. Under  these  circumstances,  there 
appeared  only  one  course  to  be  pursued, 
and  that  was  to  adopt  a  scale  without  re- 
ference either  to  six  inches  or  to  one  inch. 
He  himself  ventured  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  scale  considerably  larger 
than  six  inches,  which  would  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  the  Treasury  mi- 
nute to  which  he  had  referred,  and  which 
would  be  of  use  for  all  time.  The  scale 
he  suggested  was  one  of  twenty-four  inches 
to  a  mile.  He  had  referred  the  matter 
to  a  very  eminent  engineer,  Mr.  Yignolles, 
and  one  of  the  Ordnance  surveyors,  Colonel 
Dawson — and  the  opinion  which  he  (Lord 
Elcho)  had  expressed  in  favour  of  a  large 
scale  was  connrmed  by  those  gentlemen, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  opposod  by 
the  Ordnance,  and  by  several  officers  of 
that  department.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  thought  the  best  course 
was  to  ascertain  what  were  the  opinions  of 
practical  men  who  thoroughly  understood 
the  question  with  reference  to  the  point 
at  issue.  Accordingly,  that  able  and  in- 
defatigable public  servant,  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  wrote  a  circular  addressed  to 
■lembers  of  counties,  land  agents,  engi- 
neers, and  various  other  parties,  putting  to 
them  this  question — whether,  in  the  event 
of  a  larger  scale  being  adopted  for  the  sur- 
vey of  England,  they  were  of  opinion  that 
that  scale  should  be  six  inches  or  twenty- 
four  inches,  or,  at  all  events,  some  other 
larger  scale  than  six  inches.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  summary  of  the  replies  received 
to  that  circular.  Of  those  replies  120  were 
in  fisTonr  of  the  larger,  and  thirty-two  in 
Davoor  of  the  smaller  scale.    Subsequently 


Colonel  Dawson  suggested  an  intermediate 
or  decimal  scale  of  about  twenty-five  and 
one-tbird  inches  to  the  mile ;  and  upon  a 
similar  course  being  taken  with  reference 
to  that  it  was  found  that,  while  there  were 
thirty-nine  replies  in  favour  of  the  twenty- 
four  inch  and  sixty-two  in  favour  of  the 
twenty-six  and  two-thirds  inch  scale,  there 
were  seventy-nine  in  favour  of  the  decimal 
scale.  The  whole  correspondence  relat- 
ing to  the  decimal  scale  was  submitted  to 
Sir  John  Burgoyne,  Mr.  Blamire,  and  Mr. 
Rendle,  three  eminent -engineers,  and  the 
Government,  fortified  by  their  approbation 
of  that  scale,  published  a  Treasury  minute, 
directing  its  adoption  in  the  surveys  of 
Ayrshire  and  Dumfriesshire,  and  providing 
that  if  the  experiment  should  turn  out  fa- 
vourably it  should  be  applied  to  the  whole 
of  Scotland.  The  experiment  had  not 
yet  been  completed,  and  therefore  the  cost 
could  not  be  ascertained ;  but  from  an  es- 
timate made  by  Colonel  Jones,  an  officer 
of  engineers,  who  had  proceeded  ppon  the 
assumption  that  the  cultivated  land  should 
be  surveyed  on  the  large  scale  and  the  un- 
cultivated on  the  one  inch,  which  he  (Lord 
Elcho)  thought  would  be  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding,  the  cost  would  be  522,0002., 
while  the  Estimate  for  the  Ordnance  map 
of  six  inches  to  the  mile  was  750,0002. 
He  thought  it  would  be  most  advantageous 
to  publish  the  larger  map,  as  it  would  be 
most  useful  for  all  property,  sanitary,  and 
engineering  purposes,  and  also  for  agricul- 
tural statistics.  The  demand  would  soon 
show,  whether  the  population  desired  to 
possess  the  map,  and  he  believed  the  cost 
of  production  would  be  covered  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  few  copies.  With  respect  to 
the  system  of  contouring,  he  believed  that 
the  cost  of  that  process  was  estimated  at 
about  42.  per  square  mile,  or  something 
like  120,0002.  for  the  whole  of  Scotland ; 
and  he  agreed  with  the  Committee  in  the 
opinion  at  which  they  had  arrived,  that 
the  process  was  not  worth  the  money. 
He  hoped  that  the  Treasury  would  concur 
in  this  view,  and  would  object  to  proceed 
with  contouring.  There  would  thus  be  a 
considerable  saving  effected ;  and  by  the 
system  of  running  levels  frequently  along 
tne  watercourses,  and  at  different  points  of 
elevation,  all  the  advantages  which  were 
to  be  derived  from  contouring  might  be 
obtained  at  a  much  less  cost.  He  trusted 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
direct  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  experiments  which  were  now 
being  made  should  be  brought  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion,  he  would  issue  a  Treasury 
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mffiiite  deciding  finally  upon  tbig  mneh- 
Texed  question. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  he  feared  the 
noble  Lord  was  calling  npon  the  Honse 
to  incur  a  rerj  large  expenditure,  and 
without  Yery  sufficient  grounds.  We  bad 
had  in  England  maps  made  on  a  trery 
large  scale  for  the  Tithe  Commission,  and 
the  landed  proprietors  had  paid  for  them. 
It  was  now  asked  that  maps  should  be 
made  on  a  scale  which  was  of  no  use  to 
the  public,  or  worse  than  useless  for  prac* 
tical  purposes,  and -which  the  public  would 
have  to  pay  for.  What  had  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  to  do  with  the  landed 
estates  of  gentlemen  in  Scotland,  that  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  surveying 
them  ?  As  for  the  large  scale,  it  had 
been  tried  to  dome  extent  in  the  Island  of 
Lewis,  and  the  map  of  one  county  would 
be  so  large,  that  it  could  hardly  be  got 
into  any  room  of  any  gentleman  s  house. 
Another  objection  was,  that  if  a  map  were 
made  in  which  every  hedge  and  gate 
should  be  marked  out,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  correct  that  map  every  year  or 
two,  because  alterations  were  constantly 
going  on  in  the  country.  No  doubt,  the 
engineers  would  tell  us  that,  when  they 
had  to  make  a  railroad  or  any  other  work, 
the  one-inch  scale  wad  not  sufficient,  but 
let  those  who  needed,  for  their  own  pur- 

})oses,   a  larger   map   of   any   particular 
ocality,  procure  it  at  their  own  expense. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  was  the  difference  of 
expense  between  the  six-inch  scale  and  the 
twenty-six  and  two-thirds  inch  scale  ?  He 
did  not  suppose  there  was  so  much  differ- 
ence  of  cost  between  the  six-inch  and  one- 
inch  scales,  because  it  would  be  necessary 
for  a  man  to  draw  his  sketch  of  the  survey 
upon  a  scale  as  large  as  six  inches  to  the 
mile  at  first,  and  it  would  be  afterwards 
reduced  for  engraving.  He  thought  a 
four-inch  or  six-inch  scale  quite  sufficient 
for  ordinary  purposes,  and  then  anybody 
who  wantea  a  more  detailed  survey  of  his 
own  estates  might  employ  a  man  to  en- 
large the  map. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  that  he  had  read 
to  the  House  the  estimate  of  Colonel 
Jones  as  to  the  large  scale,  and  that  of 
the  Ordnance  engineers  with  regard  to 
the  six-inch  scale.  According  to  Colonel 
Jones's  estimate,  the  expense  of  mapping 
that  portion  of  Scotland  that  was  proposea 
to  be  done  on  the  large  scale  was  522,0007., 
and  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Ord- 
nance officers,  the  expense  of  mapping  the 
whole  of  Scotland  on  the  six-inch  soale 
Lord  Elcho 


would  be  750,0001.,  and  on  the  ono-inoh 
soale  114,0002. 

Mr.  cowan  said,  that  the  eosi  to  the 
public  of  a  copy  of  the  one-inoh  map  for 
Scotland  would  be  3Z.  10«.,  while  one  of  six 
inches  would  be  not  less  than  8102.  A 
map  of  Scotland  upon  the  one-inoh  seale 
would  be  thirty-six  feet  by  twenty-one  in 
sise,  while  a  six-inch  map  would  occupy  a 
space  of  216  feet  by  126,  or  more  than 
three  times  the  length  of  that  part  of  the 
House  in  which  they  were  assembled.  He 
thought  that  the  previous  Government  had 
been  led  away  by  one  or  two  petitions, 
which  had  been  got  up  in  some  mysterious 
manner  in  Scotland,  and  he  trusted  thai 
the  present  Government  Would  not  sanc- 
tion the  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  as 
that  which  had  been  mentioned. 

Mr.  rich  said,  he  hoped  that,  between 
doing  justice  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  some 
consideration  would  be  given  to  what  was 
due  to  England.  He  must  protest  against 
this  demand  as  extravagant,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  Chancellor  of  tne  Exchequer  would 
resist  the  pressure  which  it  was  attempted 
to  put  upon  him  at  a  time  when  all  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  required  to 
carry  on  the  war. 

Mu.  E.  ELLICE  said,  Sdotland  had 
been  nothing  but  a  scene  of  experiment 
for  the  last  half  dozen  years,  and  he  was 
extremely  glad  the  question  had  been 
brought  before  the  House  $  for,  unless  they 
took  it  into  their  own  hands,  Scotland 
might  wait  until  the  present  generation 
had  passed  by  before  it  obtained  a  good 
and  useful  map  adapted  for  all  purposes. 
The  Committee,  after  examining  many 
witnesses,  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  on  the  score  of  utility,  economy,  and 
public  opinion,  the  one-inch  scale  was  the 
best  to  adopt.  Their  Report  was  acted 
upon  by  the  Treasury;  but  a  change  of 
Government  afterwards  took  place,  and  an 
agitation  was  got  up,  they  never  knew  by 
what  means,  in  order  to  petition  the  Go- 
vernment to  reverse  the  order  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  to  act  contrary  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  that  time,  without  taking  a 
single  step  to  ascertain  how  far  the  public 
of  Scotland  wished  the  alteration  to  be 
made,  at  once  decided  that  the  country 
should  be  surveyed  on  the  six-inch  scale. 
He  hoped  the  House,  however,  would  now 
arrive  at  some  practical  conclusion  in  re- 
gard to  the  scale  upon  which  the  map  was 
to  be  prepared. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  considered 
that  the  House  was  indebted  to  his  noble 
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Friend  (Lord  Elcho)  for  giving  hoD.  Oen- 
tlemea  a  convenient  opportunity  for  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  on  ^  subject  of  very 
great  importance — a  subject  with  respect 
to  wbich  the  manner  in  vrbich  it  was 
conducted  was  not  altogether  creditable 
to  their  admSnistratiye  system.  Almost 
every  step  was  taken  at  random  and  hap- 
hazard— sometimes  a  little  forward  and 
sometimes  a  little  backward ;  but  due  con- 
-sideration  was  never  given  to  the  immense 
extent  to  which  they  were  about  to  com- 
mit tbemselres,  nor  was  any  deliberate 
calculation  made  of  the  cost  to  bo  en- 
tailed upon  the  public.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Totness  (Lord  Seymour) 
might  lay  aside  his  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions as  to  anything  being  done  during  his 
(Mr.  Gladstone's)  tenure  of  office  having 
a  tendency  to  commit  the  House  to  any 
steps.  When  he  came  into  office  he  found 
the  question  in  a  state  in  which  it  was 
impossible  to  continue.  That  step  which 
was  now  complained  of  had  been  taken 
by  the  Government  immediately  preceding 
that  to  which  he  belonged,  and,  as  it  was 
supposed,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
Scotland ;  and  after  such  a  step  bad  been 
taken,  it  was  more  difficult  than  at  first 
sight  would  appear  to  refer  all  at  onco 
to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee. 
The  question  raised  was  a  very  large  one, 
namely,  whether  they  should  prepare  a 
map  complete  for  all  purposes,  private  as 
well  as  public,  or  fall  back  on  the  original 
or  more  contracted  scale  which  was  adopt- 
ed in  England,  but  was  departed  from  in 
certain  counties  in  Scotland,  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  Ireland.  It  appeared  to 
them  that  as  the  element  of  cost  was  the 
determining  element  in  the  case,  the  ra- 
tional mode  of  proceeding  was  to  enter  on 
a  course  of  experiments  to  such  an  extent 
as  would  enable  them  to  lay  before  Parlia- 
ment reliable  data  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  comparative  cost  of  the  dif- 
ferent scales.  That  had  been  done,  and 
the  Votes  of  the  last  and  present  year 
were  taken  with  the  vi6w  of  obtaining  that 
knowledge,  and  placing  it  before  Parlia- 
ment as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  certain  districts  should  experi- 
mentally be  surveyed  and  engraved  on  the 
larger  scale;  but  they  did  not  think  it  safe 
to  take  that  course,  for  after  having  con- 
ferred so  considerable  an  advantage  and 
privilege  at  the  public  charge  upon  certain 
districts,  it  woula  be  impossible  for  them  to 
take  any  other  course  than  to  proceed  and 
make  a  survey  over  the  entire  country  on 
the  extended  scale.     That,  however,  was 


a  question  which  would  require  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  House  when  the  proper 
time  arrived. 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  said,  in  his 
opinion  the  twenty-five  and  one-third  inch 
scale  would  be  the  most  valuable  and  use- 
ful of  the  larger  Scales  proposed,  thouah 
the  one-inch  scale  might  be  most  available 
for  ordinary  purposes.  There  was  one 
reason  why  he  should  himself  be  in  favour 
of  the  twenty-five  and  one-third  inch  scale 
— that  it  would  enable  Scotland  to  carry 
out  the  great  object  of  simplifying  the 
conveyance  of  land  by  having  a  public 
map  available  for  purposes  of  boundaries 
between  private  properties. 

Mr.  DUNLOr  said,  he  would  entreat 
the  House  not  to  [>rejudge  this  matter 
before  the  materials  for  deciding  upon  it 
were  before  them.  This  was  not  a  Scotch 
question  alone,  but  one  affecting  the  entire 
country.  Within  the  last  few  days  millions 
of  money  had  been  voted  for  warlike  pur- 
poses without  opposition ;  but  now  that  an 
experiment  for  a  great  object  of  scientific 
and  civil  improvement  was  proposed,  hon. 
Gentlemen  started  up  and  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIB  said,  he  trusted  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  adopt 
that  plan  which  he  thought  would  be  most 
satismctory  both  in  Scotland  and  in.  Eng- 
land— namely,  the  one-inch  scale,  which 
he  believed  would  be  well  adapted  for  all 
useful  purposes. 

Colonel  BOLDERO  said,  he  would  sug- 
gest  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  scale  of  two 
inches,  which  had  been  found  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory in  those  parts  of  England  where 
it  had  been  carried  out. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  it  was  his  in- 
tention, when  the  Resolution  for  the  scien- 
tific branch  was  brought  up,  of  moving  the 
reduction  of  the  estimate  by  the  sUm  of 
53,000?.,  being  the  sum  taken  for  Scot- 
land, upon  the  understanding  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  bring  in  a  supplemental 
estimate  for  the  survey. 

Captain  ARCHDALL  said,  ho  wished 
to  draw  attention  to  the  proposed  encamp- 
ment upon  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  so 
managed  as  not  to  prejudice  the  training  of 
race-horses  now  carried  on ;  and  also  Uiat 
it  would  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
private  rights  which  the  holders  of  property 
adjacent  bad  acquired  by  usage  or  custom. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  that,  in  erecting 
barracks  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  care 
would  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  property,  or  with  the  training  of 
race-horses  in  that  neighbourhood.      He 
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would  take  that  opportunity  of  suggesting 
to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Seymour)  the  pro- 
priety of  agreeing  to  the  Resolution  for  the 
scientific  branch,  because,  upon  whatever 
scale  it  was  decided  to  make  the  map,  the 
money  asked  for  in  the  estimate  would  he 
required.  He  admitted,  with  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone),  that  this  was  a 
question  in  which  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  money  might  be  involved,  and  it 
therefore  required  the  deliberate  decision 
of  the  House.  That  decision,  however, 
oould  be  given  hereafter  by  the  noble  Lord 
moving  a  Resolution,  pledging  the  House 
to  the  adoption  of  a  certain  scale. 

Mr.  ELLICE  said,  he  wished  the  Vote 
to  be  suspended  until  the  Hoase  had  some 
positive  assurance  from  the  Government. 
It  was  a  scandal  to  the  Government  that 
Scotland  should  have  been  so  long  left  with- 
out a  map.  He  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Seymour)  would  press  that  the  Vote 
he  diminished  by  53,000Z. 

Mr.  FERGUS  said,  that  several  coun- 
ties in  Scotland  had  been  done  on  the  six- 
inch  scale,  which  the  people  of  Scotland 
roost  desired.  As  to  the  Highlands,  the 
population  would  not  break  their  hearts 
though  no  map  of  the  Highlands  were 
made  during  the  present  generation. 

Sir  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
begged  to  ask  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
produce  the  papers  to  which  he  had  on  a 
former  occasion  referred  as  to  the  extent 
of  additional  barrack  accommodation  re- 
quired? The  Votes  which  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  for  this  purpose  were  large, 
Aldershot  alone  amounting  altogether  to 
475,0002.,  and  the  total  expenditure  would 
greatly  exceed  1,000,0002.  Surely  the 
House  ought  to  have  some  details  before 
it  to  justify  such  a  serious  expenditure. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  there  would  he  no 
objection  to  lay  the  information  upon  the 
table  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  move 
for  it. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  an  impres- 
sion had  gone  abroad  that  the  only  breech- 
loading  carbines  submitted  to  the  authori- 
ties had  been  those  invented  by  an  Ame- 
rican and  a  Frenchman.  He  had  himself 
understood  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that 
others  had  been  submitted,  and  he  wished 
to  know  if  his  impression  was  correct.  He 
was  also  desirous  of  asking  if  it  was  in- 
tended to  change  the  6-pounder  gun  of  the 
Horse  Artillery  to  a  9-pounder  ? 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  that  9-pounders 
had  already  been  substituted  for  6-pounders 
for  the  Horse  Artillery  in  the  Crimea.   As 
Mr,  Monsell 


to  the  other  question  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member,  what  he  had  stated  on  a  for- 
mer evening  was,  that  a  large  number  of 
breech-loading  barbines  were  sent  in,  care- 
fully inspected  and  tried,  and  his  own  be- 
lief was,  from  all  he  had  heard,  that  Mr. 
Shnrpe's  and  M.  Lenoir's  were  the  best. 
No  official  decision  had  yet  been  arrived  at, 
but  he  hoped  in  a  very  short  time  that  that 
decision  would  be  given,  and  steps  immedi- 
ately taken  to  )>rovide  the  service  with  the 
arm. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  wished  to 
know  why  so  many  6-pounder  guns  had 
been  shipped  for  the  Crimea  when  their 
inferiority  had  been  ascertained  at  the 
close  of  the  last  war. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  the  Ordnance 
acted  upon  the  directions  of  the  military 
authorities,  whose  business  it  was  to  de« 
cide  on  the  calibre  of  the  guns.  He 
thought  the  hon.  Member  was  incorrect  in 
supposing  a  large  number  of  G-ponndere 
had  been  sent  to  the  Crimea.  Only  one 
6-pounder  battery  was  sent  out,  but  it 
certainly  was  the  prevailing  opinion  at  the 
time  that  the  Horse  Artillery  should  have 
6-pounder  guns.  Experience  had  led  to 
a  different  conclusion,  and  9-pounders  had 
been  substituted. 

1st  Resolution  agreed  to. 

On  the  2nd  Resolution,  158,1962.  for 
scientific  services,  including  the  maps  and 
serveys  for  Scotland, 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  as  he  had  in- 
timated his  intention  to  do,  he  would  now 
move  that  the  Resolution  be  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  53,0002.,  required  for  the  latter 
purpose. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter  now  before  the  House 
concerning  the  Ordnance  survey,  it  seemed 
to  him  involved  in  very  considerable  doubt. 
He  was  informed  that  experiments  were 
going  forward  in  Ayrshire  and  in  Dum- 
friesshire with  regard  to  the  large  scale. 
These  experiments  were  only  to  be  made  to 
a  limited  extent,  and  would  be  concluded  in 
the  month  of  July.  He  should  think  that 
no  portion  of  the  money  now  voted  would 
be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  whole 
sum  voted  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
execution  of  the  map  on  the  one-inch  scale, 
and  he  should  suggest  to  the  House  that  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  nothing 
more  should  be  done  regarding  the  large 
scale  than  completing  the  experiment  which 
was  now  going  forward,  and  which  would 
bo,  as  he  had  already  stated,  finished  in 
July.  The  House  could  then  consider  and 
decide  what  course  it  would  adopt. 
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Lord  SEYMOUR :  Then  was  the  House 
to  understand  from  the  noble  Lord  that  no- 
thing would  be  done  respecting  the  larger 
scale  except  finishing  the  experiment  ? 

ViscouKT  PALMERSTON:  Nothing 
farther  shall  be  done  until  further  arrange- 
ments are  effected. 

Sir  JAMES  ANDERSON  said,  he 
thought  the  people  of  Scotland  had  great 
and  just  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner 
in  which  their  country  had  been  treated  as 
to  its  sarvey. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  hoped,  if 
the  experiments  were  concluded  in  June, 
and  the  House  were  sitting,  as  it  generally 
was  tiU  the  beginning  of  August,  that  no 
delay  would  take  place  in  bringing  the 
matter  to  a  final  decision. 

Mr.  E.  ELLICE  said,  it  was  his 
opinion  that  nothing  should  be  done  on 
the  larger  scale,  until  the  subject  again 
came  under  discussion  upon  the  Estimates 
next  year. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  House  should  not  finally  deter- 
nune  the  question  as  soon  as  these  ex- 
periments were  fairly  concluded,  and,  if 
possible,  before  the  dose  of  the  present 
Session.  He  was  astonished  at  the  course 
taken  by  several  Scotch  Members  in  op- 
posing the  extended  scale.  Scotchmen 
generally  knew  what  was  to  the  advantage 
of  their  country,  and  they  usually  pulled 
togeUier  to  secure  it.  The  hon.  Member 
for  St.  Andrew^s  rather  pooh-poohed  these 
memorials,  but  among  the  fifty-nine  which 
liad  been  presented  from  almost  every 
county  in  Scotland  in  favour  of  the  large 
scale,  one  was  a  memorial  from  the  town 
council  of  St.  Andrew's.  It  was  well 
known  to  Scotch   Members,   though  not 

Eerhaps  so  well  known  to  others,  that  the 
on.  Member  was  a  Highland  proprietor, 
and  the  only  bit  of  cuUivated  land  he 
possessed  was  a  small  garden.  He  thought 
It  rather  selfish  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
advocate  the  small  scale,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  Lowland  friends,  who  had  not  the 
liapinness  to  live  in  so  picturesque  and 
wiuf  a  part  of  the  country.  He  hoped  that, 
before  the  question  came  on  for  discussion, 
boo.  Gentlemen  would  read  the  blue  book, 
which  contained  every  information  that  was 
required  on  the  subject. 

Hr.  BAILLIE  said,  he  gave  the  noble 
Lord  all  due  praise  for  his  desire  to  pro- 
mote an  undertaking  so  useful  as  that  of 
the  fiurvey  of  Scotland,  but  he  at  the  same 
time  thought  the  feeling  of  the  House  was 
so  mueh  against  the  great  expense  of  sur- 
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veying  the  whole  of  Scotland  on  the  scale 
proposed,  and  seeing  that  it  would  only 
serve  more  immediately  the  interests  of  the 
landowners  of  Scotland,  that  he  would 
suggest  to  the  noble  Lord  not  to  press  the 
matter  further,  especially  when  it  appeared 
to  be  the  general  opinion  that  any  survey 
on  so  large  a  scale  ought  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  gentleman  whose  property 
would  be  benefited  by  it. 

Mr.  LOCKE  said,  the  map  on  the  larger 
scale  might  be  a  good  thing,  but  it  did 
not  follow  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  House  to  spend  the  public  money 
upon  it.  He  must  deprecate  any  further 
experimenting  upon  this  subject,  the  only 
effect  of  which  had  been  to  prevent  the 
public  having  a  map  at  all.  The  Ordnance 
authorities,  after  the  sort  of  rebuke  which 
the  Committee  had  administered  to  them, 
had  systematically  attempted  to  thwart  it, 
for  they  had  been  experimenting  upon 
every  scale  except  that  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  recommended. 

Mr.  JOHN  MACGREGOR  said,  he 
considered  that  there  ought  to  be  one 
uniform  scale  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  the  inch  scale  was  yery  nearly  that 
of  the  gpreat  military  surveys  of  france, 
Austria,  and  Prussia. 

Mr.  CRAUFURD  said,  he  must  pro- 
test  against  the  views  advanced  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Inverness-shire  (Mr. 
Baillie),  and  at  the  same  time  he  would 
beg  to  express  his  entire  concurrence  in 
what  has  been  stated  by  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, and  in  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Haddington- 
shire (Lord  Elcho),  to  whom  Scotland  owed 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  zeal  and  the 
ability  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  so 
truly  important  a  subject. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  he  was 
sorry  to  hear  hon.  Gentlemen  speak  6f  the 
larger  map  as  if  it  would  be  of  no  use 
except  to  the  landowners.  It  might  be 
quite  true  that  the  expense  of  executing 
the  map  might  be  greater  than  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  it — that  was  a  com- 
pletely different  question.  For  statistical 
and  sanitary  purposes  a  map  on  the  large 
scale  would  be  a  national  work  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  ;  and  this 
not  only  as  regarded  Scotland,  but  like- 
wise England  and  Ireland.  He  hoped 
that  the  experiment  would  be  fairly  tried, 
and  that  hon.  Members  would  suspend 
their  judgment  until  they  saw  the  result. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  toithdravm. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 
P 
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On  the  Third  Resolution, 

CoLOVEL  NORTH  gaid,  a  eircumBtance 
had  just  come  to  his  knowledge  which 
induced  him  to  ask  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance.  It 
had  very  recently  been  stated  in  another 
plaee  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Minister  of 
War,  that  those  enormous  Votes  which  a 
Comq&ittee  of  the  House  had  lately  passed 
for  building  barracks  in  different  parts  of 
the  eountry,  wero  not  to  be  acted  upon 
until  a  reorganisation  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  was  effected.  He  begged  to 
ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  could 
give  the  House  any  information  on  the 
subject  ? 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  answer  the  question  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman,  though  he  begged 
to  state  that  he  had  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  speech  to  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  had  referred  ; 
but  he  could  understand  that  the  noble 
Lord  must  have  stated,  in  reference  to 
those  large  works  —  the  new  barracks, 
which  had  been  voted  for  so  liberally — 
that  their  construction  would  not  be  com- 
menced until  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Ordnance  Department.  He  believed  that 
reorganisation  would  take  plaee  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
delay  in  carrying  out  the  works.  He 
thought,  however,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government,  even  independently  of  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
to  take  into  eonsideration  the  very  strong 
feeling  eipressed  by  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  constructing  the  new 
barracks,  and  particularly  to  the  establish- 
ing of  day-rooms  in  them  for  the  use  of 
the  soldiers.  They  would  neglect  their 
duty  if  they  attempted  to  carry  out  those 
large  Votes  without  paying  due  considera- 
tion to  the  suggestions  that  had  been  made 
in  the  course  of  the  discussions  in  Com- 
mittee. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

THE  COLONIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  House  reselve 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  I  wish.  Sir, 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  present  ex- 
traordinary state  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment ;  and,  in  doing  so,  not  only  do  I  wish 
to  address  inquiries  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject,  hut  to  call  their 
attention  to  a  state  of  the  public  business 
as  connected  with  that  department  which 


is  not  only  unusual  and  extremely  unsatis- 
factory, but  which  also  appears'  to  me  to 
be  hardly  decorous.     Since  I-  made  some 
inquiries  on  this  subject  some  time  ago, 
questions  have  been  put  in  another  place 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  the  answers  to 
those  questions  are  so  little  satisfactory 
that  I  feel  bound  to  renew  the  inquiries, 
and  to  ask  for  a  reply  from  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.   When,  on 
a  former  occasion,  I  inquired  of  that  noble 
Lord  what  were  the  prospects  of  a  respon- 
sible Minister  taking  charge  of  the  colonial 
affairs  of  this  country,  I  was  told  thi^t  the 
absence  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  would  not  be  so  long  as  I  supposed ; 
and  I  find  that  the  other  night,  when  a 
similar  inquiry  was  made  in  another  place, 
precisely   the   same  words  were  used   in 
reply.     Now,  I  beg  to  remind  the  noble 
Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  that  neither 
the  noble  Lord  who  made  that  inquiry  nor 
myself  expressed  or,  indeed,  entertained 
any   supposition   on    that    subject.      We 
wanted   to   know  the   supposition  of  the 
noble  Lord  himself.     We  found  the  Colo- 
nial Department  without  any  responsible 
Minister  to  transact  the  business  of  that 
department,  and  we  wished  to  be  informed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  how  long 
this  state  of  things  was  likely  to  continue. 
But  part  of  the  answer  given  to  the  inqui- 
ries in  another  place  struck  me  as  being  so 
peculiar  that  I  think  it  forips  an  additional 
reason  for  calling  for  some  further  explana- 
tion.    If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  noblQ 
Lord  who  replied  to  that  question  stated 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London,  who  is  now 
at  Vienna,  to  do  more  than  settle  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  a  treaty,  and  that  he 
should  not  think  it  necessary  to  remain 
until  all  the  details  of  that  treaty  were 
arranged.     Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
was  a  most  extraordinary,  and>  I  must  also 
say,  a  most  unsatisfactory  statement.     I 
certainly  thought  that  the  general  pnnci^ 
pies  of  those  negotiations  had  been  already 
laid  down.    I  should  have  thought  that  tho 
general  principles  of  any  treaty  to  be  now- 
formed,  or  any  negotiations  to  be  entered 
into,  were  the  simplest  and  et^siest  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  noble  Jjord,  and  that  the 
most  important  part  of  that  which  he  had 
to  decide  upon — ^having  been  sent  on   a 
special  mission  of  this  kind — was  to  settle 
all  those  details  which  are  sp  essential  and 
important  to  the  satlpfaptory  arrangement 
of  a  treaty  of  this  kind,     f  can  only  con- 
clude from  the  statement  to  which  I  am 
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referring  tbat  the  aeblQ  Lord  the  Membev 
fbr  Lendea  finds  him  self  go  embarraflsed 
by  the  two  incompatible  pesitloni  which  he 
new  fills  that,  after  having  left  the  colonial 
business  in  this  country  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, he  is  about  to  return  to  it  without 
finishing  the  negotiations  he  has  under- 
taken. My  object,  however,  has  not  so 
much  relation  to  the  negotiations  at  Vi- 
enna as  connection  with  the  state  of  the 
colonial  business  in  this  country.  Under 
all  circumstances,  I  believe  there  never 
was  a  moment  when  It  was  of  mere  im- 
portance tbat  there  should  be  a  responsible 
and  an  able  Minister  at  the  head  of  that 
department  than  the  present  moment, 
when  the  Colonial  Secretary  is  at  Vienna 
conducting  a  negotiation.  I  believe  such 
a  state  of  things  is  not  only,  as  I  have 
said,  most  unusual,  but  that,  in  fact,  it  is 
without  precedent.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Lord  Oastlereagh,  during 
the  time  he  was  holding  the  office  of 
Secretary  oip  State,  went  to  Vienna  to 
conduct  negotiations,  but  the  House  will 
remember  that  at  that  time  Lord  Oastle- 
reagh held  the  office  ef  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  AfAiirs,  and  that  the  business 
on  which  he  went  to  Vienna  was  closely 
connected  with  the  department  he  oon- 
ducted  and  the  office  he  held  ;  but  I  know 
no  case  similar  to  that  which  we  now 
contemplate  of  the  business  of  a  great 
department,  at  a  moment  of  peculiar  in- 
terest and  importance,  left  without  any 
representative  In  Parliament,  not  even  an 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  to  answer  an 
inquiry  in  this  House,  and  having  its 
Secretary  of  State  engaged  in  the  conduct 
of  negotiations  at  Vienna,  I  am  aware 
the  right  hen.  Baronet  opposite  me  (Sir 
G.  Grey),  who  now  holds  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, has  intimated  that  he  would  give 
his  attention  to  colonial  affairs.  I  do  not 
wish  to  disparage  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net's well-known  abilities,  but  I  affirm  that 
neither  the  right  hon.  Baronet  nor  any 
other  man  Is  competent  to  discharge,  for 
any  lengthened  period,  the  duties  of  those 
two  important  departments  together.  I 
consider  that  the  attempt  to  do  so  Is 
to  hold  out  a  most  false  view  ef  pub- 
lic affairs,  by  leading  the  country  to 
suppose  that  one  man  can  duly  dis- 
charge them,  especially  at  a  moment  like 
the  present.  I  beg  to  remind  the  House 
of  the  threatening — I  will  not  say  alarm- 
ing— intimation  which,  since  the  noble 
Lord  accepted  the  scab  ef  the  Colonial 


Department,  we  have  received  from  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope.  I  am  infbrmed, 
though  I  speak  under  correction,  having 
no  official  knowledge,  that  the  well-known 
ehief  Mosbesh,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful chiefs  of  South  Africa,  and  one  who  is 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  tribe,  has  al- 
ready given  cause  for  oonsiderable  uneasi- 
ness. I  hear  also,  for  the  first  time,  that 
there  is  reason  to  fear  not  only  the  Kafir 
but  the  Fingo  tribe,  hitherto  one  of  the 
tribes  most  devoted  to  British  interests. 
It  is  too  possible  that  the  state  of  Epgland 
at  this  moment,  involved  as  the  country  is 
in  a  great  European  war,  may  have  become 
known  to  the  intelligent  natives  of  Southern 
Africa,  and  may  in  some  degree  have  con- 
tributed to  the  course  they  are  supposed 
to  have  taken.  The  House  will  recollect 
that  we  have  lately  sent  a  new  Governor 
to  South  Africa — a  gentleman  well  known 
in  other  eolonies,  and  who,  no  doubt,  would 
be  most  attentive  to  his  duties  in  South 
Africa ;  but  still  he  has  had  no  experience 
of  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  ad- 
verted, and  this  I  say  is  another  reason, 
and  a  strong  one,  why  the  exclusive  atten- 
tion of  seme  Minister  should  be  devoted 
to  colonial  affiiirs.  Then  again,  what  is 
the  state  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  f  In 
Victoria,  if  the  accounts  are  true,  we  have 
had  a  proceeding  which  I  can  only  speal^ 
of  as  an  insurrection.  Blood  has  been 
shed.  There  has  been  a  struggle — a  most 
anxious  and  exciting  struggle.  Between 
that  mixed  and  peculiar  population,  which 
now  fills  the  gold  districts  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty's troops  a  collision  has  taken  place, 
and  although  by  the  deeision  eviqoed  by 
Sir  Charles  Hotham  the  disturbance  has 
been  put  an  end  to,  there  remains  the  fact 
that  the  state  of  Victoria  is  a  most  oritical 
one.  This  is  not  the  only  question  of  in- 
terest in  Victoria.  I  again  spealL  under 
correction,  but,  so  far  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, I  believe  a  question  which  has 
much  agitated  that  district  of  late,  is  that 
of  the  admission  of  convicts.  The  Convict 
Prevention  Bill  Is  still  an  unsettled  ques- 
tion, and  there  is  a  strong,  and  not  an 
unnatural,  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 
nists of  Victoria  with  reference  to  the  in- 
discriminate admission  of  a  large  number 
of  convicts  firom  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
This,  then,  is  another  ground  for  anxiety, 
and  a  most  important  reason  why  some 
Minister  should  be  here  to  devote  his  ex- 
elusive  attention  to  these  serious  afi^airs. 
I  say  also  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  have 
these  Australian  Constitution  Bills  hong 
P  2 
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np  as  they  now  are  for  an  indefinite  period, 
waiting  the  return  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  from  Vienna.  These  Consti- 
tution Bills  are  part  of  a  bargain  entered 
into  by  the  GoTemment  of  Lord  Derby, 
with  which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  con- 
nected, whereby  certain  concessions  were 
made  to  the  colonies,  the  most  important 
of  which  was,  that  they  should  have  the 
management  of  the  land  in  their  own 
hands,  on  condition  of  improving  their 
constitution.  The  colonies  have  peiformed 
their  part;  they  have  sent  home  these 
Bills  for  altering  the  constitution,  and 
two  years  have  elapsed  and  yet  nothing 
has  been  done  on  them.  I  have  some 
doubt  whether  those  Bills  ought  not  to 
have  been  proceeded  with  last  year,  and 
I  don't  know  what  explanation  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  can  give  on  that  point ;  but 
two  years  have  passed  since  the  required 
concessions  have  been  made,  and  I  know, 
as  I  have  said  before,  that  gentlemen  of 
great  eminence  in  these  colonies  are  now 
in  England  at  much  inconvenience  waiting 
until  the  Bills  pass;  and  when  they  call 
at  the  Colonial  Office  they  are  told  that 
the  whole  matter  must  await  the  return  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  from  Vienna.  Now,  Sir, 
I  have  mentioned  several  important  sub- 
jects involving  questions  of  high  State 
policy,  and  requiring  the  attention  of  a 
Minister  of  State;  let  me  remind  the 
House  these  are  not  all.  I  see  before  me 
hon.  Members  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  Colonial  Office,  and  who  know 
the  truth  of  what  I  say  when  I  state  that 
scarcely  a  day  passes  when  there  do  not 
come  despatches  from  every  part  of  our 
colonial  empire,  some  involving  matters  of 
high  State  policy,  such  as  I  have  already 
adverted  to,  and  other  personal  questions 
of  local  interest — questions  of  individual 
right  and  individual  justice — and  I  do  say 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  ought  to 
be  in  a  position  to  give  such  matters  at- 
tention. The  colonies  labour  under  suffi- 
cient disadvantage  in  being  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  this  country,  and  I  think 
that  when  they  bring  forward  matters  such 
as  those  to  which  I  have  adverted,  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  there  should 
be  a  Minister  ready  and  willing  to  attend 
to  them.  It  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  usual  course  of  public  business  in  this 
country  that  there  should  be  no  Minister 
to  attend  to  matters  of  great  colonial  im- 

r^rtance  when  they  are  brought  here ;  and 
must  say,  that  I  think,  when  the  country 
Sir  J,  Pakington 


finds  one  great  department  of  the  State, 
involving  interests  of  vast  magnitude,  to 
be  thus  neglected,  that  it  will  occasion  feel- 
ings of  great  dissatisfaction.  But  consider 
the  question  in  another  light — what  will 
be  the  e£Fect  upon  the  minds  of  the  colo- 
nists ?  Will  not  they  feel  justly  that  this 
practical  suspension  of  attention  to  their 
affairs,  and  this  absence  of  the  Colonial 
Minister,  are  in  a  great  degree  disrespectful 
to  them?  I  think  that  it  is  natural  that 
such  should  be  the  case,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  so;  because  I  know 
that  that  will  be  the  light  in  which  some  of 
the  most  important  colonies  of  the  Crown 
will  regard  the  present  state  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office.  What  is  the  moment  when 
this  neglect  is  exhibited  ?  It  is  a  time 
when  the  colonies  have  come  forward  and 
have  evinced  a  most  laudable  desire  to 
support  the  mother  country  in  the  war  in 
which  she  is  engaged.  From  one  end  of 
the  colonial  empire  to  the  other  assurances 
have  been  received  by  Her  Majesty  of  loyal 
co-operation  and  devoted  sympathy  in  the 
struggle  in  which  this  country  is  engaged ; 
and  there  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
a  moment  more  unhappily  chosen  for  taking 
a  disrespectful  step  towards  the  colonial 
empire  than  the  present.  I  have  felt,  Sir, 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  this  subject,  and  I 
trust  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  will  give  some  assurance 
with  respect  to  it  more  distinct  and  satis- 
factory than  he  has  yet  done.  We  have 
been  told  in  another  place,  that  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  is  expected 
to  return  to  this  country  about  Easter. 
But  that  assurance  has  been  given  in  a 
very  vague  and  indefinite  manner;  and, 
looking  at  the  nature  of  the  negotiations 
in  which  the  noble  Lord  is  about  to  be  en- 
gaged,  I  think  it  extremely  improbable 
that  he  will  be  here  so  soon  as  Easter. 
But,  even  if  he  should,  I  contend  that  the 
delay  which  has  already  taken  place,  is  one 
which  ought  not  to  have  occurred.  Unless 
we  can  obtain  a  distinct  assurance  upon 
this  subject,  I  hope  that  Parliament  will 
consider  it  to  be  its  duty  to  interfere  to 
put  an  end  to  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things ;  but  I  trust  that  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  will  be  able  to  hold  out  an 
assurance,  that  before  long  there  will  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Department, 
some  responsible  Minister  who  can  give 
his  undivided  attention  to  the  important 
duties  required  of  him. 
Viscount    PALMERSTON:    Sir,    I 
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must  entirely  deny  the  assnmptioii  on 
wbich  the  right  hoo.  Baronet  opposite 
gronods  his  observations — ^namely,  that 
colonial  matters  are  neglected,  or  that  any 
slight  has  been  placed  upon  the  important 
colonies  of  this  country.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  says  there  should  be  some  person 
in  Parliament  responsible  for  what  they 
have  done,  or  have  not  done  with  regard  to 
the  colonies.  Sir,  there  are  persons  in 
Parliament  so  responsible.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  and  myself  are  respon- 
sible; and  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  or 
any  other  hon.  Member  of  this  House 
thinks  fit  to  bring  forward  any  charge 
against  the  Government  for  neglect  of 
colonial  matters,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to 
stand  here  in  our  places  to  justify  our 
course,  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  them  to  the  country.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  expressed  a  yeiy  natural 
curiosity  to  know  what  is  the  particular 
course  which  my  noble  Friend  at  Vienna 
is  going  to  pursue  in  the  negotiation  with 
which  he  is  charged — ^what  he  is  to  insist 
upon — ^how  long  is  he  to  insist  upon  it — 
what  he  is  to  be  satisfied  with — when  he 
is  to  come  home — or  if  he  is  going  to 
break  off  the  negotiation  or  to  conclude  it. 
I  am  sorry  I  am  not  at  liberty  consistently 
with  my  public  duty  to  gratify  the  very 
natural  curiosity  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
[Sir  J.  Pakington  :  I  made  no  such  in- 
quiry.] The  right  hon.  Baronet  made 
something  very  like  an  inquiry.  I  can 
only  say,  Sir,  from  the  communications 
we  have  received,  that  we  do  not  antici- 
pate that  my  noble  Friend's  stay  in  Vienna 
will  be  so  protracted  as  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet expects  it  to  be.  But  really  the  way 
in  which  this  question  is  put  would  lead 
one  to  think  that  never  was  there  a  case 
before  in  which  an  office  was  vacant  or  the 
holder  of  an  office  was  absent.  But  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  himself  gave  an  in- 
stance of  a  case  in  which  a  Secretary  of 
State  was  very  long  absent  from  this  coun- 
tij,  and  although  the  matters  which  he 
had  to  deal  with  were  connected  with  the 
department  which  he  held,  yet,  allow  me 
to  say,  that  there  was  a  vast  number  of 
other  important  affairs  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  department  at  home,  and  though 
no  minister  was  there,  the  officers  of  the 
Foreign  Office  did  not  follow  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  when  he  went  to  attend  a  congress 
at  Vienna  or  at  Paris.  Does  not  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  recollect  the  period  when  one 
indifidttal  held  the  offices  of  all  the  Secre- 


taries of  State,  and  from  the  beginning  of 
November  to  the  end  of  December  or  the 
beginning  of  January,  was  the  only  re- 
sponsible person  accountable  for  all  the 
offices  ?  There  was  such  a  period,  and  I 
think  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  on  refreshing 
his  memory,  will  find  that  he  was  not  much 
disposed  at  that  time  to  find  fault  with  the 
arrangement.  I  deny  that  any  inconveni- 
ence is  sustained,  or  that  colonial  affairs 
are  at  all  neglected.  Any  decision  that  is 
to  be  taken,  will  be  taken  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  G. 
Grey),  aided  if  necessary  by  the  concur- 
rence of  his  colleagues,  and  we  stand  here 
responsible  for  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  John 
Russell),  and  in  his  place,  and  perfectly 
ready  to  answer  upon  any  matter  in  which 
the  management  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment may  be  questioned  either  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  or  any  other  person  in  this 
House. 

Mb.  ADDERLEY  said,  he  thought  the 
question  before  the  House  was  whether 
such  a  combination  of  offices  as  at  present 
existed  was  advisable  without  absolute  ne- 
cessity. If  the  noble  Lord  had  made  out 
such  a  case  of  necessity  no  person  could 
say  anything,  for  necessity  overrides  all 
laws;  but  the  noble  Lord  merely  sought 
to  shelve  the  question  by  saying  that  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  had 
any  charge  against  the  Government  let  it 
be  brought  forward.  There  was  no  charge 
made  against  the  Government ;  the  ques- 
tion was  not  put  in  the  shape  of  a  definite 
Motion,  and  could  in  no  way  embarrass  the 
Government.  If  the  Government  could 
not  recommend  any  person  to  Her  Majesty 
to  take  this  department,  the  question  would 
be  embarrassing ;  but  they  had  no  idea 
that  the  noble  Viscount  was  reduced  to 
such  an  extremity.  He  would  support  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  if  he  pressed  the  ques- 
tion by  a  definite  Motion,  because  he  could 
not  see  that  it  would  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment. It  would  be  small  consolatron  to 
him  if  the  present  state  of  affairs  shook 
the  attachment  of  some  of  the  Colonies, 
or  caused  the  loss  of  others  of  them,  that 
they  should  be  able  to  impeach  the  noble 
Lord  or  to  inflict  condign  punishment  upon 
him.  If  the  noble  Lord  could  even  be 
beheaded  it  would  be  little  consolation  to 
him  (Mr.  Adderley),  or  to  the  country,  if 
the  Colonial  Empire  of  England  was  dam- 
aged. The  present  was  a  most  critical 
period  in  colonial  affairs,  and  was  the  most 
unfortunate  that  could  have  been  chosen 
for  a  combination  of  offices.    At  the  close 
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of  tbe  last  century,  when  Mr.  Dtindas  Was 
offered  the  War  Office,  it  was  observed  bj 
him  that  he  had  all  work  and  no  patron- 
age. The  Colonial  Offioe  was  there- 
fbre  thrown  in^  where  there  wftS  nd  woifk, 
while,  at  the  same  timoi  it  Was  fall  df 
patronage.  But  thbt  was  not  the  eaile 
in  these  days.  The  conseqtiencd  of  the 
junction  of  the  War  and  the  Colonial 
Departments  was  a  state  of  such  confu-^ 
sion  in  the  office  that  it  had  been  wittilj 
described  by  Lord  Derby  as  ''the  office 
at  wat  with  all  the  Coloniesi"  As  long 
as  the  injury  produced  by  thi^  arrange- 
ment was  confined  to  the  Colonies  no 
alteration  was  iHade,  hut  when  it  was 
brought  home  to  ourseltes  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  it  was  found  necessary  to 
separate  the  two  offices*  He  was  willing 
to  allow  that  if  e?er  the  eolonial  sytem  of 
Bilgland  became  what  it  ought  to  be,  Ihd 
work  of  the  Colonial  Office  would  be  so  fat 
reduced  as  might  eyed  admit  of  its  being 
added  to  the  Home  De}iartment,  but  the 
Colouies  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  posi- 
tion of  self-admidistration  which  he  hoped 
they  Were  destined  soon  to  attain.  They 
Were  only  in  a  transition  state  at  prestoti 
but  the  system  of  local  self-government 
had  been  reeogbised,  ahd  when  it  should 
be  fully  carried  out,  there  perhaps  wbuld 
lio  longer  be  any  necessity  fob  a  separate 
Colonial  Department.  At  the  present 
moment  constituent  powers  were  bding 
given  to  the  prineipal  Colohies,  bat  agbnts 
who  came  over  with  Constitution  Bills  and 
Petitions  from  those  Colonies  found  the 
Colonial  Office  shut  up.  The  Constitutiod 
Bills  df  the  Australian  Colonies  were  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  paraniount  necessity  that 
they  should  pass  without  delay.  He  hoped» 
therefbrOi  that  the  Government  would  not 
wait  until  negotiatibns  at  Vienna^  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  theni^  were  com- 
pleted befbre  deciding  What  course  should 
be  taken  with  fespect  to  them*  He  be- 
lievdd  that  the  riots  which  had  taken  place 
at  yidtoria^  and  which  had  prodaeed  the 
ladientable  result  of  the  first  Australian 
blood  having  been  drawd  by  Bhglish  iroopsi 
might  hav^  been  avoided  if  there  had 
been  no  delay  in  establishing  thd  Consti- 
tutions ^  that  Colony ;  but  at  all  evedts> 
if  the  Colony  had  enioyed  sfelf-govehimenl 
the  responsibility  of  the  measure  Vrhidh 
had  led  to  the  rioting  would  hli^e  rested 
with  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and  this 
country  would  in  no  way  have  been  impli- 
cated in  the  matter.  Again^  there  wab 
Mr.  AdderUy 


some  apprehension  of  an  outbreak  in  South 
Africa.  Now,  if  that  Colony  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  power  of  local  self- 
government  it  wottld^  of  course^  have  taken 
measures  for  its  own  self-defence,  and  this 
country  need  bot  have  been  under  any 
aniiety  about  the  threatened  war*  The 
oause  of  all  the  Kafir  wars  had  been  the 
destruction  of  the  local  system  of  self- 
defence  in  that  Colody.  There  were  other 
omidsiond  which  showed  the  necessity  fot 
the  Colonial  Mihister  being  at  his  post. 
Had  the  noble  Lord  been  at  home>  he  was 
sure  Canada  would  nbt  have  remained  so 
long  Withotit  receiving  the  formal  thanks 
both  of  Parliiiment  and  of  the  Sovereign 
for  the  loyal  ahd  patriotic  spirit  which  the 
Colony  had  evinced  towards  the  mother 
country  in  oonneetibn  with  the  war^  nor 
would  tho  offers  which  parties  residing  in 
thitt  Colony  had  mieide  to  raide  regiments  at 
their  own  expense  to  serve  in  the  Crimea 
haVe  long  remained  hot  only  unaccepted^ 
but  dven  hnahdWei^ed<  It  might  be  a 
matter  of  sentimenti  but  it  was  a  matter 
of  the  most  ihipok-tant  consideration^  that 
the  Colonies  were  dedply  attitched  to  the 
Sovereign  of  this  cduntry;  that  feeling* 
however^  was  a  behsitive  feeling  ;  they  were 
proud  of  being  connected  with  this  country ; 
they  were  proud  of  owing  allegiance  to  Her 
Majesty ;  but  pride  is  of  a  sehsitive  charac- 
ter; the  slightest  breath  that  was  cast  upon 
this  feeling  of  honourable  attachment, 
calculated  to  imply  neglect  of  contempt, 
might  convert  it  into  a  feeling  of  hostility 
and  alienation k  He  was  afraid  some  such 
construction  might  be  t)ut  upon  the  ab- 
sence of  the  preseht  Colonial  Mihister, 
and  rejoiced  therefore  to  find  that  the 
subject  had  been  brought  under  the  notice 
bf  the  Houses 

Sib  GBORGB  GREY  t  I  do  not  think. 
Sir,  the  question  raisbd  by  the  right  hon. 
Bfeirondt  the  Member  for  Droitwich  is  whe- 
ther an  indis|)en6able  needssity  existed 
for  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  to 
accept  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment while  he  was  on  his  Way  to  act 
ad  the  Plenipotentiary  of  this  country  at 
Vienna  \  nor  db  I  think  that  s  question 
is  raised  on  the  present  oedasion  as  to  the 
permanent  union  of  thd  Colonial  Office  with 
another  great  department  of  State,  but  the 
question  is  whether  such  a  degree  of  publie 
inoonVenienbe  arises  from  the  Alrrangement 
made  for  the  conduct  of  thb  business  of 
the  Colonial  Department,  during  the  tem- 
porary absonee  of  my  noble  Friend  at 
Yiendf^  to  to  call  for  ihh  iikterferenoe  of 
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this  HouBe.  Weill  iheOj  Sir,  thAt  bein|( 
the  qa^tioni  I  afn  perfectly  readjr  to  state 
that  I  do  not  feel  rojaelf  competeot  to 
ubderlake  pefmaoentlj,  or  for  anj  length 
of  time,  the  duties  of  the  tWo  offices  which 
I  now  Tirlualljr  fill,  and  I  shall  he  sin* 
cerelj  rejoiced  when  1  am  released  from 
the  additional  t^sponsibilitjr  which  has  been 
thrown  npon  me  b/  the  return  of  my  noble 
Friend  from  Vienna.  When  my  noble 
Friend  had  intimated  his  willingness  to 
accept  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment il  appeared  to  me,  so  far  from  that 
acceptance  being  looked  upon  as  an  insult 
by  the  Colonies,  that  the  colonists  would 
hail  it  with  satisfaction ;  and  when  he  ask- 
ed me  to  act  for  him  during  the  few  weeks 
which  would  probably  elapse  before  his 
return,  I  said  that,  although  I  felt  the 
additional  responsibility  which  would  be 
thrown  upon  nie,  I  thought  it  was  a  duty  I 
owed  to  the  country  not  to  shrink  from 
giting  any  assistance  in  my  power  to  an 
arrangement  which  I  belicTed  to  bo  con- 
ducire  to  the  interests  of  the  Colonies. 
When,  ho#ever,  I  hear  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Staffordshire  (Mr.  Adderiey) 
state  to  the  House  that  the  whole  of  the 
colonial  business  is  at  a  stand — that,  in 
fact,  the  office  is  shut  up,  and  there  is  no 
one  there  to  attend  to  business  at  all-^I 
must  take  leaTe  to  contradict  that  state- 
ment«  and,  still  more,  td  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  during  the  short  time  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  has  existed  any  practical 
luconTenience  Whaterer  has  resulted.  As 
to  the  case  of  such  an  arrangement  being 
permanent,  or,  indeed,  long  protracted,  I 
admit  the  ^rce  of  the  argument  of  the  hou. 
Gentfeman»  but  I  trust  that  the  absence  of 
my  noble  Friend  will  not  be  of  any  long 
duration.  If  tha  afratigemeht  had  been  of 
a  permanent  character  there  might  hare 
been  some  force  in  the  observations  which 
have  been  addressed  to  the  House ;  but 
being  only  intended  to  last  for  a  few  weeks, 
I  eannol  help  thinking  that  they  are  quite 
noealled  ibr^  I  do  not  think  it  advisable 
noir  to  enter  into  the  subjects  of  discus- 
sion which  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  last 
addressed  us  toucheil  Upon,  either  rcspeot- 
img  tmnaportatton  or  with  reference  to  the 
o&r  frt>m  Oatiadd  to  send  a  regiment  to 
the  Crimea*  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not 
think  that  eren  the  ingenuity  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  can  in  any  way  connect  that 
ctrtamstance  with  the  arrangement  now 
existing  in  the  CoUaial  Office.  I  will, 
howcTer,  brirfjr  advert  to  the  four  cases  in 
wfaieh  il  hu  been  stated  that  inoontenienee 


has  arisen  from  the  presetit  arrangtoent< 
First,  with  regard  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  letters  which  have  been  received 
from  the  Governor  give  only  too  much  rea* 
son  to  apprehend  that  the  peace  which  had 
been  established  with  the  Kafir  tribes  was 
cue  which  could  not  be  considered  perma* 
nent,  unless  measures  were  taken  to  conso- 
lidate the  arrangements  which  had  been 
made,  and  to  provide  efficiently  for  the 
safety  of  the  Colony,  and  it  therefore 
became  my  duty  to  press  upoil  the  Co- 
lonial Government  the  importance  of  in- 
viting the  attention  of  the  Legislature  at 
the  Cape  to  those  measures  Which  ap^ 
peered  to  be  indispensable  towards  com- 
pleting the  defence  of  the  Colony*  Yes- 
terday week  despatches  were  received  from 
the  Governor  at  the  Cape  stating  that  he 
had  received  intelligence  which  rendered  it 
incumbent  Upon  him  at  once  to  go  to  the 
frontier.  That  intelligence  w&s  no  doubt, 
of  an  alarming  charactet*,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  doubtful  and  conflicting,  inas- 
much as  persons  who  possessed  equally  good 
opportunities  of  acquiring  information  give 
a  different  version  of  tho  state  of  feelitig 
among  the  Kafir  tribes.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  state  of  the 
Colony  is  critical.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  Governor  was  on  the  point  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  frontier,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  use  tho  power  which  he  nossessed  of 
drawing  a  regiment  from  the  Mauritius,  or 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  call  upon  tho 
home  Government  for  any  additional  force. 
I  am  at  present  stating  the  opinion  of  the 
Governor,  but  at  the  same  time  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  that  events  will  not  occur  to 
change  that  opinion.  The  Government 
have  had  the  despatch  of  the  Governor 
before  them,  and  they  have  taken  it  with- 
out delay  into  consideration,  and  have 
adopted  those  measures  which  appeat^ 
to  be  necessary  for  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  Governor*  I  do  not  know 
what  my  noble  Friend  would  hava  done 
had  he  not  gone  to  Vienna,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  he  could  have  done  more 
than  has  been  done,  nor  am  I  prepared  to 
admit  that,  acting  as  I  have  actodi  with 
the  concurrence  of  my  coUcaguesi  any 
danger  or  inconvenience  has  arisen  to  the 
public  service.  The  next  point  to  vi^hlch  I 
come  is  the  state  of  the  Colony  of  Vic- 
toria, and  the  disturbances  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  there.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
Government  have  as  yet  deceived  no  offi- 
jcial  information  on  4he  subjeot  of  those 
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disturbaneses.  I  was  surprised  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Pakingtou), 
upon  information  so  imperfect  as  that 
which  has  reached  this  country,  and  know- 
ing the  patriotic  feeling  which  existed  in 
the  colonies,  should  apply  to  those  disturb- 
ances the  epithet  of  "insurrection."  I 
believe,  and  I  judge  only  from  the  inform- 
ation which  has  appeared  in  the  public 
prints,  that  the  tumult  was  suppressed  in 
about  twenty  minutes,  not,  however,  un- 
fortunately, without  some  loss  of  life,  and 
I  trust  that  future  accounts  will  show  that 
the  affair  was  not  so  serious  as  has  been 
represented  ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  I 
ask  what,  if  my  noble  Friend  had  been  in 
England,  could  he  have  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances when  the  same  account  which 
informs  us  of  the  tumult  also  informs  us 
that  it  has  been  suppressed,  and  that  peace 
and  order  have  been  restored  throughout 
the  district  ?  With  regard  to  the  supposed 
Newfoundland  difficulty,  I  believe  that  all 
great  questions  relating  to  that  Colony  had 
been  settled  before  I  gave  up  the  seals  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  question  remained,  except,  indeed, 
one  to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has 
referred.  The  deputation  to  which  he 
alluded  were  the  bearers  of  an  application 
on  the  part  of  the  late  Assembly  of  New- 
foundland, for  the  removal  of  the  Governor 
of  that  Colony,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  1852. 1  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  removal 
of  a  Governor  of  a  colony  is  a  question 
upon  which  a  Secretary  of  State  ought  to 
announce  any  decision  at  a  private  inter- 
view. With  regard  to  the  Australian 
Constitution  Bills,  I  had  hoped  before  the 
present  time  to  be  able  to  submit  to  the 
House  certain  measures  upon  the  subject 
of  those  Bills,  but  the  case  has  not  been 
quite  correctly  stated.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  said  that  those  Bills  were  passed 
two  years  ago,  and  he  complained  that  they 
were  still  lying  in  the  Colonial  Office. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
wished  to  explain  that  he  had  not  stated 
that  the  Bills  were  passed  two  years  ago, 
but  what  he  said  was,  that  the  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  made  two  years  ago 
had  led  to  these  Bills. 

Sir  GBORGE  GRET:  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  despatch  which  led  to  those  Bills 
was  written  two  years  ago,  but  let  us  see 
if  there  is  any  real  foundation  for  the 
charge  of  delay  brought  against  the  Colo- 
nial Office.  Three  Bills  were  passed — 
one  relating  to  Victoria,  another  to  New 
Sir  O.  Grey 


South  Wales,  and  another  to  South  Aus- 
tralia. One  of  those  Bills,  and  that  not 
the  least  important  of  them — ^the  one  re- 
lating to  Victoria — was  only  received  in 
the  month  of  May  last.  AU  these  Bills 
required  the  most  careful  investigation, 
and  they  were  referred  to  the  legal  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown,  whose  Report  was  not 
received  until  after  the  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament, so  that  it  was  impossible  that  any 
steps  could  have  been  taken  in  the  matter 
last  Session.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
does  not  appear  rightly  to  apprehend  the 
course  which  has  been  adopted.  The  real 
state  of  the  case  is,  that  the  colonies  un- 
derstood that  they  were  invited  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  not  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  powers  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Act  of  1850,  but  to  go  beyond 
those  powers,  and  to  pass  Bills  which,  pro- 
fessing to  alter  Imperial  Acts,  could  not 
receive  the  assent  of  the  Crown  unless  with 
the  previous  consent  of  Parliament.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  referred  to  four 
BUls,  and  I  may  state  at  once  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  three  Colonies  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  I  think  that  the  course  which  was 
adopted  of  not  confining  them  to  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  Act  of  1850, 
but  of  permitting  them  to  go  beyond  those 
powers,  was  most  inconvenient.  In  the  case 
of  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  where  no  Act  had 
yet  been  passed,  I  pointed  out  the  incon- 
venience of  the  course  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed in  those  Colonies,  and  I  suggested  that 
the  Legislature  of  that  Colony  should  con- 
fine themselves  within  the  powers  confer- 
red on  them  by  the  Act  of  1850,  and  since 
I  relinquished  the  seals  of  the  Colonial 
Office  I  have  received  from  the  Governor 
of  Van  Diemen*s  Land  a  despatch  trans- 
mitting an  Act  which  has  been  passed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  Colony  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  suggestion,  which  he 
tells  me  will,  in  his  opinion,  work  well. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  the  assent  of  the 
Crown  may  be  given  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
the  Act  which  was  last  passed  will  probably 
come  first  into  operation.  When  I  sidd 
that  I  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  in- 
troduce Bills  upon  these  subjects,  I  must 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  introduce  a  Bill  of 
importance,  and  to  secure  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  it,  at  a  period  when  it  is 
engaged  in  voting  the  means  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  of 
the  nights  appropriated  to  Government  bu- 
siness this  Session  could  have  been  spared 
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for  ihe  conBideration  of  the  meaBurea  to 
wbieh  I  have  referred.  I  can  also  state 
that  I  have  beea  in  comnmnication  with 
my  noble  Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  on  the 
subject  of  these  Bills,  and  that  he  has 
devoted  great  attention  to  the  subject.  I 
hope  that  the  result  of  this  discussion  will 
be  to  remove  any  impression  that  the  Co- 
loniea  are  being  neglected ;  and  I  can 
only  add  that,  although  the  present  ar- 
rangement could  not,  in  my  opinion,  be 
justified  as  a  permanent  one,  still,  for  a 
brief  period,  no  inconvenience  will  bo  felt 
in  consequence  of  it. 

Mb.  LOWE  said,  he  was  desirous  of 
offering  a  few  observations  on  a  remark 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Droit- 
wich,  who  had  said  that  he  had  entered 
into  a  compact  with  the  Australian  colonies. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  not  said  what 
that  compact  was,  but  he  gave  the  House  to 
understand  that  the  form  of  constitution 
to  be  submitted  to  the  House  was  in  a 
great  measure  the  result  of  a  compact 
which  he  had  entered  into  with  the  Colo- 
nies when  he  was  Colonial  Secretary. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Lowe)  considered  that  it 
would  be  most  injurious  if  the  compact 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to 
have  entered  into  should  be  carried  out ; 
and  when  the  proper  time  came  for  so 
doing  he  believed  that  he  could  show  the 
House  conclusiye  reasons  why  6uch  a  com- 
pact should  not  be  sanctioned.  At  present 
he  would  confine  himself  to  explaining  why 
he  thought  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  not  have  entered  into  the  compact 
to  which  he  had  referred.  In  1850  it  had 
been  the  pleasure  of  the  House,  contrary  to 
his  (Mr.  Lowe's)  opinion,  to  delegate  to  the 
Australian  Colonies,  unversed  as  three  out  of 
four  were  in  the  ordinary  functions  of  self- 
government,  the  powers  of  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  the  power  of  forming  their  own 
constitution.  He  objected  to  this,  because 
he  did  not  think  that  the  Colonies  were  at 
that  time  sufficiently  advanced  to  effec- 
tually carry  out  the  powers  so  delegated, 
and  the  result  had  confirmed  this  impres- 
aion.  The  policy  of  the  Act  of  1850  was 
this — the  House  washed  its  hands  of  the 
q;nestion  of  the  colonial  constitutions,  and 
left  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony  the 
power  of  choosing  that  which  it  might 
deem  best,  preserving  to  Her  Majesty,  but 
not  to  that  House,  the  power  of  assenting 
to,  or  of  disapproving  thereof.  He  thought 
that,  after  this  Act,  the  attitude  of  that 
House  towards  the  colonial  Legislatures 
<m  the  aabject  of  their  future  constitutions 


ought  to  have  been  one  of  rigid  impar- 
tiality ;  it  ought  to  have  abstained  from 
expressing  any  wish  with  reference  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Colony  ;  because,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  expression  of  such  a 
wish,  or  by  the  use  of  any  influence  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  they  were  contraven- 
ing  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Parliament; 
and,  secondly,  they  were  by  so  doing 
throwing  upon  the  Government  of  this 
country  a  responsibility  which  ought  to 
devolve  on  the  colonial  Legislature.  Un- 
happily, the  right  hon.  Member  for  Droit- 
wich  did  not  take  this  view  of  the  case, 
but  in  1852  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  he  addressed  a  despatch 
to  the  Governor  General  of  Australia,  in 
which  he  stated  that  it  was  his  opinion 
that  the  Upper  House  in  the  Legislature 
ought  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown.  He 
would  not  now  discuss  the  propriety  of 
such  a  nomination,  as  the  question  was 
one  which  Parliament  in  1850  had  dele- 
gated to  the  Colonies,  but  it  appeared  to 
him  (Mr.  Lowe)  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  misconstrued  the  Act  of  1850,  and 
mistaken  his  doty  as  Colonial  Minister, 
when  he  offered  to  give  the  Colonial 
Legislatures  absolute  dominion  over  the 
waste  lands  of  the  Colonies  if  they  would 
consent  to  the  Upper  House  being  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown.  He  would  beg  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the 
House  what  possible  interest  they  could 
have  in  preventing  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
tures from  adopting  a  form  of  goyernment 
which  seemed  to  them  best  suited  to  their 
local  circumstances,  and  why  should  they 
give  their  dominion  over  their  waste  lands 
to  induce  them  to  do  so?  What  would 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  have  effected 
even  if  he  succeeded  in  fixing  on  the  necks 
of  the  colonists  that  which  was  detested 
by  the  majority — namely,  a  nominated 
Upper  House  ?  Why,  the  result  would  be 
that,  instead  of  the  unpopularity  of  such  a 
step  devolving  on  the  colonial  Legislature,  it 
would  devolve  upon  the  Home  Government, 
and  the  policy  of  the  Act  of  1850,  which 
was  to  relieve  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try from  such  a  responsibility,  would  be 
evaded.  He,  for  one,  protested  against 
the  House  of  Commons  or  the  Government 
being  in  any  way  bound  by  what  had  been 
done  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He 
would  not  at  present  anticipate  discussion 
on  this  question,  but  would  enter  fully  into 
it  whenever  it  should  be  submitted  for 
their  consideration  ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
he  begged  the  House  not  to  consider  the 
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questioD  prejudged  or  prejudiced  bj  anj 
step  whicli  bad  been  taken  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentle  man.  He  ako  begged  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G.  Grey)  who  for  a 
time  would  hold  the  seals  of  the  Colonial 
Office  to  avoid  the  example  set  him  by  his 
predecessor,  and  to  deal  with  this  question 
in  a  spirit  of  impartiality,  and|  whether 
his  opinions  were  in  favour  of  a  nominated 
or  elected  Upper  House,  not  to  let  that 
weigh    with    him    as    a   grain   of    dust, 
but  to  look  at  the  will  of  the  colonists 
and  to  abide  by  it  if  he  thought  it  ex- 
pressed  by  the  decision  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ;    but   if,    on    the    other    hand,    he 
should  feel  satisfied  that  the  Legislature 
had  been   induced*   either  by   the   right 
hon.  Member  for  Droitwich,  or  by  other 
circumstances,  to  come  to  a  decision  disap- 
proved b^  the  majority  of  the  colonists, 
then  he  ought  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
led  away  by  such  a  decision.     These  Colo- 
nies, under  the  inducements  held  out   to 
them  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Droit- 
wich, and  not  availing  themselves  of  the 
power  given  in  the  Act  of  1850,  had  sent 
to  this  country  long  Aotsi  in  which  they 
had  given  to  themselves  powers  hitherto 
not  possessed  by  them  ;  had  dealt  with  the 
most  difficult  questions  of  the  Royal  pre- 
rogative and  the  relations  of  the  Colonies 
to  the  mother  country ;  had  given  full  re- 
tiring salaries  to  public  officers,  who,  in 
pursuance  of  the  wish  expressed  by  the 
right  hon*  Member  for  Droitwich,  had  voted 
for  a  nominated  Upper  House  ;  and  had 
also  given  pledges  and  guarantees  to  per- 
sons  having  very  dubious  titles  to  vast 
quantities  of  the  public  landi     The  House 
would  not,  if  the  request  of  the  Legislatures 
were  complied  withi  have  to  go  through 
these  Bills  clause  by  clausoi  but  would,  by 
a  short  Bill,  have  to  confirm  them  ;  there- 
foroi  the  moderate  request  which  would  be 
made  to  the  House  would  amount  to  this — 
it  would,  because  the  Colonial  Legiftlature 
had»  in  excess  of  its  power6»  passed  a  Bill  of 
enormous  length  and  perplexity^  be  asked 
to  renounce  its  right  of  dealing  with  the 
many  subjects  it  contained,  and  to  give 
validity  to  them  all  in  a  lump.     He  ear- 
nestly, therefore,  entreated   the   Govern- 
ment and  the  House  not  to  be  persuaded 
by  the  clamour  or  declamation  of  any  per- 
sons who  might  be  sent  by  the  Colonies  to 
so  far  forget  their  duty  and  dignity  as  to 
delegate  to  others  their  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities by  consenting  to  pass  in  a  lump 
seventy  or  eighty  clauses  of  these  Acts, 
merely  because  they  had  been  passed  by 
Mr,  Lofoe 


the  Colonial  Legislature.  The  right  faoni 
Member  for  Droitwich  talked  of  contracts 
between  this  Governmetit  and  the  Colonies. 
He  begged  that  his  (Mr.  Lowe's)  expe- 
rience in  these  matters  might  have  some 
weight,  and  entreated  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  avoid  all  contracts  between  thd 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Colonies* 
If  he  thought  that  there  were  tnatters  over 
which  the  Colony  bught  to  have  authority 
let  him  concede  them — if  it  were  deemed 
advisable,  as  he  (Mr.  Lowe)  thought  it 
was,  that  the  colonies  should  hate  dominion 
over  the  waste  lands,  let  it  be  given 
them  ;  but  it  should  not  be  given  as  con- 
ditional on  what  the  Colonies  should  do* 
The  right  hon.  Member  shoiild  avoid  mak- 
ing this  House  a  party  to  maintaibing  the 
Legislature  against  the  opinion  of  thd 
msjority  of  the  Colonists,  and  Still  less 
should  he  involve  it  in  giving  pledges  of  re* 
tiring  salaries  or  guarantees  of  permanent 
possession  to  persons  holding  in  some  cases 
1 ,000,000  acres  of  land  a-piece.  He  could 
assure  the  House  fhat»  unless  it  acted  with 
the  greatest  circumspection  in  this  matter, 
unless  it  fully  asserted  its  own  dignity,  un- 
less it  avoided  involving  itself  in  any  gua- 
rantees, and  unless  It  ket>t  clear  6f  inters 
ference  With  the  Colonies,  it  would  be  sow^ 
ing  the  seeds  of  endless  confusion,  bicker- 
ing, and  disturbance,  which  would  drive 
them  ultimately  to  draw  the  sword  against 
their  fellow-subjects,  or  oblige  them  alto- 
gether td  Surrender  their  Australian  Colo- 
nies. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  ho 
hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  express 
his  regret,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  hear  more  distinctly  what  he  had 
said  upon  this  subject.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  entirely  misunderstood  not  only 
his  intentions,  but  the  expressions  which 
he  had  written.  When  the  proper  time 
arrived,  he  hoped  ha  would  be  able  to 
give  a  clear  version  of  his  acts  as  Colonial 
Minister,  which  could  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances warrant  the  construction  put 
upon  them  by  the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  JOHN  MACGREGOR  said,  be 
very  much  objected  to  the  interests  of  the 
Colonios  being  neglected  to  suit  Uio  cott* 
veoience  of  any  Government.  He  believed 
the  negotiations  at  Vienna  would  be  so 
long,  BO  tedious,  so  uncertain  and  contra^ 
dictory,  from  day  to  day,  that  the  most 
extraordinary  difficulties  would  attend  thi3 
conferences.  That  waS  well  understood 
in  France^  where  the  Govertimeat  did  not 
entertaia  the  opiaioo  that  they  would  load 
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to  a  Bpeedj  peace.  Under  these  eircum- 
Btances,  the  absence  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary at  Vienna  showed  either  that  there  was 
a  great  dearth  of  men  in  the  party  with 
which  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmer- 
ston)  was  connected,  and  from  which  he 
had  formed  his  Government,  or  thai  there 
was  a  determination  that  the  great  offices 
of  8tate  ahould  be  filled  by  no  other  per- 
Bons  than  those  who  had  occupied  them 
for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 
He  must  deny  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  colonial  Governments,  as  they  were 
now  constituted,  to  fulfil  th&  duties  ex- 
pected of  them  by  the  colonists,  and  fur- 
thermore  he  apprehended  that  the  present 
state  oi  things  was  attended  with  consi- 
derable embarrassfaient  and  peril.  His 
experience  of  the  Canadians  induced  him 
to  believe  that  they  would  be  ready  to 
conelude  that  they  were  now  treated  with 
the  same  contumely  and  insult  which  had 
led  to  the  separation  of  the  old  American 
eoJonies.  No  motives  of  convenience  and 
DO  Cabinet  arrangements  could  justify  any 
sueh  neglect  of  the  colonies  as  was  evinced 
by  the  present  arrangements  of  the  Ad- 
mi  nistratioa. 

Ma.  J.  G.  PHILLIMORI!  said,  he  held 
that  the  present  was  an  anomalous  and 
extraordinary  situation,  resulting  from  the 
peculiar  exigencies  of  a  crisis  almost  un- 
preiSedentedi  but  he  thought  the  experience 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
peculiarly  qualified  him  for  the  manage- 
ment of  our  colonial  empire.  He  hoped 
that  an  idea  so  mischievous  as  that  of  a 
return  to  the  former  system  of  transporta^ 
lion  would  never  find  a  place  in  the  breast 
of  any  Bnglish  statesman.  That  system 
offered  a  premium  on  crime  in  this  coun- 
try»  whilst  it  was  odious  and  despicable  to 
the  colonists.  He  was  afraid  the  noble 
Lord  would  find  that  the  ticket-of-leave 
Bjitetai  could  net  be  persevered  in ;  and  if 
it  were»  it  would  produce  a  complete  change 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  country 
and  the  rules  of  its  Government. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— ETON. 
Mb.  EWART  said)  he  would  only  for  a 
veiy  short  time  detain  the  House,  if  they 
would  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  doing 
JQBtiee  to  one  of  the  greatest  institutions 
of  this  CN)untry»  by  making  a  statement 
not  without  its  interest  to  the  country  in 
gedefaL  The  other  night  the  state  of  our 
public  Mhools  was  under  consideration.  It 
was  fblt  at  the  most  extensive  of  those 
aehoolii  £tOn»  tiiat  justiee  had  not  been 


done  to  amendments  which  had  been 
there  accomplished,  and,  therefore,  he  now 
felt  it  due  to  that  ancient  foundation, 
where  he  had  the  happifaess  and  honour 
to  have  been  educated,  briefly  to  recapitu- 
late those  amendments  which  had  been 
made.  Dhe  classics  alone  were  formerly 
taught  there.  There  were  nOw  added 
seven  mathematical  masters,  forming  a 
part  of  the  regular  system  of  the  school. 
Facilities  were  given  for  military  students 
by  instruction  in  fortification.  Ancient 
and  modern  history  formed  a  part  of  the 
terminal  examinations,  as  well  as  of  perio- 
dical compositions.  litodern  languages 
(though  they  did  not  form  a  part  of  the 
system  of  education)  were  encouraged  as 
omects  of  study,  by  frequent  prizes.  The 
scholars  who  Went  from  Eton  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  underwent  a  thorough 
previous  examinatioil ;  the  election^  were 
entirely  free  ;  and  an  extensive  library, 
containing  7,000  volumes,  had  been  open- 
ed for  the  self'instruction  of  the  school. 
He  (Mi*.  Ewart),  as  an  old  Etonian,  feh 
gratified  at  these  unquestionable  improve- 
ments. He  only  hoped  they  would  be 
carried  further,  and  he  thanked  the  House 
for  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  doing 
justicO  to  the  efforts  of  an  ancient  foun- 
dation to  which  ho  was  attached  by  deep 
and  undiminished  feelings  of  reverence  and 
aifection. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply. 

SUPPLY— COMMISSARIAT  ESTIMATES. 

(1)  2,351,1992.,  Commissariat. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  that 
in  moving  the  estimate  for  the  Commissa- 
riat Service  for  the  year  1855-56  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  detain  the 
Committee  for  more  than  a  few  moments, 
but  some  explanation  would  be  expected 
from  him  with  regard  to  these  Estimates, 
because  the  total  amount  of  this  Vote,  al- 
though inconsiderable  as  compared  with  the 
large  sums  which  had  recently  been  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  showed 
a  large  increase  upon  the  sum  voted  the 
preceding  year.  The  amount  voted  for  Com- 
missariat service  last  year  was  600,000^ ; 
the  Committee  would  now  be  asked  to  vote 
fourtimesthatamount»  2,400,000{t  Thefact 
was  that  the  sum  of  600,0002.  represented 
knerely  the  Commissariat  charge  for  that  por- 
tion of  our  army  which  was  in  the  Colonies, 
and  that  item  was  very  much  the  same  as 
last  year.  There  had  been  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  the  establishment  of  officers  in  the 
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colonioSy  but  this  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced  by  the  increased  price  of  provi- 
sions for  the  supply  of  the  troops  there. 
In  some  colonies,  as  New  Zealand,  this  io- 
creased  cost  had  led  to  the  necessity  of 
discontinuing  the  stoppages  in  aid,  made 
from  the  pay  of  the  troops.  A  similar  sum 
of  600,0(K)2.  was  required  for  the  Commis- 
sariat service  of  our  army  at  home.  At 
this  time  last  year  those  troops  were  fed  in 
a  different  manner  to  that  in  which  they 
were  now  supplied.  The  soldiers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  formerly  paid  for  their 
own  provisions,  provided  these  provisions 
did  not  exceed  6d.  the  ration  a-day ;  but 
where  a  ration  cost  the  soldier  more  than 
4|d.,  it  left  him  an  amount  of  pay  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  buy  his  breakfast 
and  evening  meal,  and  an  arrangement  was 
consequent  made,  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment fixed  the  stoppage  to  be  taken  from 
the  pay  of  the  soldier  at  4^<l.  So  long  as 
the  soldier  was  liable  to  pay  6d,  for  his 
ration,  the  Government  had  no  particu- 
lar interest  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
him  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  stoppage  from 
his  pay  was  fixed  at  4J(j.,  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  attend  to  the 
supply,  and  to  see  that  fair  market  prices 
were  charged  for  the  meat ;  and  as  the 
Commissariat  Department  superintended 
that  business  for  the  Colonies,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  the  same  department 
should  be  intrusted  with  this  duty  at  home. 
The  duty  of  feeding  the  troops  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  therefore,  now  devolved 
upon  the  Commissariat.  The  number  of 
the  regular  army  in  this  country  was 
40,000,  and  of  the  Militia  65,000,  and  the 
cost  of  provisions  for  them  was  about 
500,000/.  The  remainder  of  the  Vote, 
1,200,000^.,  represented  the  cost  for  the 
army  in  the  Crimea.  The  whole  sum  of 
2,400,000Z.  was  divided  into  several  parts, 
the  first  of  which  was  the  cost  of  the  Com- 
missariat division  of  the  War  Department, 
and  the  pay  of  the  officers  and  clerks  of 
the  Commissariat,  as  well  as  of  the  per- 
sons employed  under  them  in  the  differ- 
ent colonies,  and,  in  short,  wherever 
we  had  troops  to  be  fed.  The  officers  of 
the  Commissariat  branch  of  the  War  De- 
partment were  few  in  number,  and,  con- 
sidering that  it  had  had  an  accession  to  its 
business  by  having  charge  of  the  feeding 
of  the  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
also  by  having  had  heavy  duties  thrown 
upon  it  connected  with  the  army  in  the 
East,  this  division  of  the  office  was  by  no 
means  in  excess.  Witl|  regard  to  the 
Mr.  F.  Feel 


Commissariat  officers  and  clerks  abroad, 
the  items  in  Votes  1  and  2,  described 
as  arising  at  the  seat  of  war,  alone  re- 
quired notice.  The  total  increase  in  the 
two  Votes  for  pay  of  Commissariat  officers, 
clerks,  and  persons  under  them,  was 
109,000/.,  of  which  91,000/.  was  due  for 
the  expenses  of  those  officers  employed  at 
the  seat  of  war.  There  were  101  Com- 
missariat officers  in  the  Crimea,  with  225 
storekeepers  and  other  subordinates  con- 
nected with  them,  making  a  total  of  326 
persons  employed  out  there  by  the  Com- 
missariat branch.  No  class  of  public  func- 
tionaries were  better  paid  than  the  Com- 
missariat officers  ;  but  they  were  required 
to  be  very  trustworthy  persons,  a  large 
discretion  being  unavoidably  reposed  in 
them  connected  with  the  disbursement  of 
the  public  money.  Vote  4  was  for  the 
transport  serrice.  The  transport  serrice 
to  be  performed  by  the  Commissariat  in  the 
colonies  would  be  the  same  for  the  coming 
year  as  it  was  for  the  last ;  but  a  very 
large  sum — 238,250/. — was  taken  in  the 
present  Estimates  for  the  transport  service 
at  the  seat  of  war.  This  service  having 
broken  down  last  winter  while  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissariat,  a  corps  had  recently 
been  organised  for  the  express  purpose  of 
undertaking  the  duty.  Colonel  M'Murdo. 
the  head  of  the  corps,  had  left  England, 
and  every  effort  was  being  made  to  purchase 
draught  animals  for  his  service  in  different 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  to 
send  out  as  quickly  as  possible  the  per- 
sons who  were  hired  in  this  country  to  be 
formed  into  this  transport  corps.  A  large 
sum  was,  nevertheless,  taken  in  addition 
for  the  transport  service  to  be  performed  by 
the  Commissariat,  the  reason  being  that  the 
item  was  introduced  prior  to  the  decision 
being  arrived  at  for  forming  a  special  corps 
to  discharge  this  duty.  No  doubt  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  sum  would  be  saved;  but 
it  could  not  be  omitted  from  the  Estimates 
altogether,  because  the  Commissariat  would 
still  have  business  to  transact  connected 
with  the  inland  transport  at  Constantinople. 
Smyrna,  and  different  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Moreover,  the  persons  employed  in 
constructing  the  railway  from  Balaklava  to 
the  camp  would  be  paid  out  of  this  Vote. 
The  establishment  at  work  upon  the  rail- 
road, at  the  rates  of  pay  now  allowed  to 
the  men,  would  cost  about  50,000/.  for  the 
whole  year  ;  and,  although  the  special  duty 
for  which  they  left  this  country  might  be 
completed  in  much  less  time  than  he  bad 
named,  it  was  still  possible  that  the  ser- 
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viees  of  the  engineers  and  labourers  might 
aftenrards  be  found  useful  in  other  quar- 
ters. The  head  of  the  Commissariat  in 
the  Crimea  wished  a  waggon-train  to  be 
raised  from  Ireland  before  he  vas  aware 
of  the  intention  to  form  a  special  transport 
eorps,  and  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons had  left  this  country  who,  until  they 
were  handed  over  to  Colonel  M'Mardo  to 
act  under  his  orders,  would  also  have  their 
pay  defrayed  from  this  Vote.  Vote  5,  in- 
eluded  23,0001.  for  losses  by  negotiation 
of  bills  in  connection  with  the  Commissariat 
Department,  20,000{.  representing  the  loss 
on  Commissariat  transactions  at  Hong 
Kong.  This  large  loss  was  occasioned 
chieny  by  the  difference  in  exchangeable 
value  between  the  dollar  and  the  rupee, 
but  gains  were  constantly  accruing  from 
the  same  cause,  which  were  regularly  paid 
into  the  Exchequer.  The  only  coin  cur- 
rent at  Hong  Kong,  for  instance,  was  the 
dollar,  and  when  bills  were  drawn  there 
they  were  cashed  in  rupees,  the  value  of 
which  when  paid  to  the  soldier  was  only 
If.  lOd.  each,  whereas  the  charge  to  the 
Government  under  arrangement  with  the 
East  Inda  Company  was  2s.,  causing  a  loss 
of  2d.  per  rupee.  This  was  entirely  a 
profit  and  loss  transaction,  and  the  present 
vote  was  taken  for  the  losses  incurred 
daring  a  period  of  several  years.  Vote  6 
included  the  cost  of  provisioning  the  troops 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  at  the  seat  of 
war.  The  Government  had  estimated  the 
cMt  of  provisioning  about  40,000  regular 
soldiers  at  home,  and  65,000  militia,  and 
had  stated  the  sum  requisite  for  that 
purpose  in  the  different  columns  of  the 
Estimates.  With  regard  to  the  troops  at 
the  seat  of  war,  a  great  addition  had  been 
made  in  the  rations  issued  to  them.  The 
regulated  ration  had  only  been  lib.  of 
meat  and  lib.  of  biscuit  per  day,  but  the 
present  daily  ration  issued  to  the  soldier, 
and  issued,  he  believed,  with  great  regu- 
larity— the  great  defect  having  existed  in 
the  conveyance  between  the  store  and  the 
camp— was  lib.  of  salt  meat,  or  l|lb.  of 
fresh  meat,  l^lb.  of  biscuits,  loz.  of  coffee, 
Ifoz.  of  sugar,  2oz.  of  rice,  and  l-32nd 
part  of  a  gallon  of  rum.  The  next  Vote 
amounted  to  20,000^.  The  collection  of 
large  bodies  of  the  militia  in  particular 
localities,  where  they  would  have  to  be 
provisioned,  would  enhance  the  prices  of 
articles  of  consumption  in  the  surrounding 
neighbourhoods  ;  and  but  for  this  Vote, 
which  was  intended  to  compensate  the 
contractors  for  the  loss  they  might  thus 


sustain,  the  contracts  for  supplying  the 
men  with  food  could  not  be  fulfilled.  The 
remaing  Votes  were  for  the  non-effective 
service — 34,000^ — and  included  half-pay 
of  Commissariat  officers,  pensions  to  their 
widows,  and  compassionate  allowances. 

Sib  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  he 
thought  that,  as  the  present  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  these  Estimates 
had  been  framed  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, that  was  the  best  opportunity  for 
making  any  observations  on  the  transfer 
of  the  Commissariat  business  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  The  business  hitherto  carried  on 
by  the  Commissariat  and  the  Treasury 
was  of  two  kinds — one  really  military  and 
the  other  purely  banking  and  financial. 
No  doubt  every  item  of  expenditure  which 
was  strictly  military  ought  to  be  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
but  he  was  afraid  that  the  effect  of  the 
minute  by  which  the  Commissariat  had 
been  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
War  Department,  would  be  to  place  the 
banking  and  strictly  financial  business  of 
the  Commissariat  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  for  War.  It  would  bo  a  great 
misfortune  at  the  present  moment  to  give 
that  Minister  any  single  thing  to  do  which 
could  be  done  equally  well  by  somebody 
else,  and  which  there  was  no  inherent  ne- 
cessity for  him  to  do  ;  and,  moreover,  there 
was  no  particular  reason  why  that  func- 
tionary should  be  a  good  judge  of  such 
matters  as  banking  and  finance.  In  the 
Colonies,  too,  the  Commissariat  had  much 
business  to  transact — such,  for  instance, 
as  conducting  the  expenditure  necessary 
for  the  convict  establishments — which  had 
no  reference  whatever  to  military  matters, 
but  which,  under  the  new  arrangement, 
would  have  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  War  Minister  instead  of  being  referred 
directly  to  the  Treasury.  He  was  afraid, 
therefore,  that  if  this  minute  was  carried 
into  operation  as  it  at  present  stood,  the 
effect  would  be  to  introduce  great  confu- 
sion into  the  public  accounts.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  since  the  war  great  alter- 
ations had  been  made  in  the  mode  of  keep- 
ing  the  Commissariat  accounts  in  the  Pay- 
master General's  Office  and  also  in  the 
Audit  Office,  and  he  very  much  doubted 
whether  the  arrangements  for  checking 
the  public  accounts  in  time  of  peace  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  large  expenditure  re- 
quired in  a  time  of  war.  Great  difficulties 
and  confusion  would  arise,  and  Parliament 
would  cease  to  have  that  control  over  the 
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expenditure  which  it  at  present  possessed. 
He  would  suggest,  therefore,  thijt  a  Com- 
mission shoplt)  be  appointed  tQ  consider 
whether  sonje  arrangement  could  not  be 
devised  by  which,  while  the  whole  of  the 
military  expenditure  was  tri^naferred  to 
the  War  Department,  the  Treasury  might 
still  retail  a  superintendence  over  the  civij 
part  of  the  Commissariat  accounts.  The 
thing  was  done  very  well  at  the  Admiraltjr, 
and  might  be  done  at  the  War  Departipent 
with  proper  care, 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  paid,  that  this  Estl- 
mate  would  bring  the  amount  of  the  Votes 
for  military  purposes  during  the  ensuing 
year  up  to  very  nearly  40,000,0001.  He 
was  ^ery  sorry  he  had  not  urged  the  pro- 
priety or  referring  the  Estimates  to  a  Select 
Committee,  though  of  course  it  was  now 
too  late  to  make  such  a  Motion.  As  the 
case  stoodf  they  were  voting  imn^ense 
sums  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance 
Estimates,  entirely  in  the  dark,  without 
any  means  of  Judging  whether  these  de- 
mands were  really  necessary  or  not.  He 
did  not  altogether  differ  from  some  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who 
had  just  spoken,  but  he  must  soy  he 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  conso- 
lidate military  offices  of  different  kinds 
under  one  guidance  than  to  keep  them 
apart,  for  then  there  would  be  no  means 
of  combining  operations  or  of  checking 
expenditure.  Of  course  the  Secretary  for 
War  would  have  a  financial  department 
under  him ;  but  he  would  be  the  sole  per- 
son responsible  to  Parliament,  and  that 
was  what  they  wanted.  Ho  was  surprised 
to  see  280,000^  for  transport  service  in 
the  present  Estimate,  after  having  voted 
between  5,000,000^  and  6,000,000?.  be- 
fore for  that  purpose.  Facts  of  the  most 
astoupding  character  had  come  to  light  in 
the  evidence  already  given  before  the  Se- 
bastopol  Committee.  From  the  statements 
of  the  witnesses,  it  appeared  that  Captain 
Christie,  the  captain  or  the  port,  had  kept 
one  of  the  largest  steamers  employed  m 
the  transport  service  in  port  for  four 
months,  merely  to  act  as  a  lodging  for 
h  in)  self, 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  he  must  object 
to  reference  being  made  In  debate  to  the 
proceedings  of  a  Select  Committee  whilst 
still  sitting. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  I^ambeth  was  not  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  would  bow 
to  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  but  he  wished 
to  know  why  the  price  of  rations  had  been 
Sir  F.  Baring 


reduced  fi-om  M,  to  4|<f .  per  diem  f  He 
presumed  \t  must  be  to  benefit  the  soldier. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  satisfactorily  explained  why  so 
large  a  sum  of  money  was  taken  for  trans- 
ports when  they  had  already  voted  so 
large  afi  amount  for  the  esti^blishment  of 
the  land  transport  corps.  In  conclusion, 
he  n)ust  complaiii  of  the  want  of  such 
information  as  would  enfible  the  Copaipit- 
tee  to  form  a  satisfectory  judgmept  with 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  the  various 
items  included  in  the  Estimfttes.  No  effi- 
cient check  would  ever  be  placed  upon  onr 
expenditure  until  the  rfirious  Estimates 
were  submitted  to  Select  Committees.  He 
believed  that  much  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture had  been  incurred  for  want  of  such  a 
check. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  F.  Baring)  had  referred  to  the 
transfer  of  the  Commissariat  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  War  Departmei^t.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  must  be  well  aware 
that  the  duties  of  the  Commissariat  officers 
were  of  a  very  varied  character  find  con- 
nected with  all  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  they  had  to  perform  duties  for  the 
military,  the  paval,  and  the  civil  depart* 
ments.  Their  duties  were  both  financial 
and  administrative,  and  they  combined  thq 
functions  of  bankers  and  merchants.  Their 
accounts  came  home  to  the  Audjt  Office ; 
they  were  there  adjusted,  and  the  various 
items  placed  to  the  charge  of  the  different 
departments.  There  was  a  large  independ- 
ent fund,  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missariat, called  the  Commissariat  Chest 
Fund,  amounting  to  1,200,000?.,  by  means 
of  which  all  their  operations  were  carried 
on.  An  annual  account  of  the  fund  was 
laid  before  Parliament,  and  It  was  the  doty 
of  the  Treasury  to  see  that  it  suffered  no 
increase  or  diminution.  The  management 
of  that  fund  would  still  be  kept  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasury,  but  eacn  depart- 
ment would  be  responsible  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  sums  voted  for  their  seven^l 
purposes;  that  was  the  only  arrangement 
that  could  be  made. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  that  the  object 
of  the  Government  should  be  to  consolidate 
under  one  head  all  the  departments  which 
were  military  ones ;  but  not  to  load  the 
purely  military  departments  with  matters 
which  did  not  properly  belong  to  them. 
That,  he  apprehended »  was  his  right  hqn. 
Friend's  (Sir  F.  Baring's)  view  of  the 
subject.     KoWy  he  did  not  think  that  this 
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'  object  bad  been  satisfftctorilj  attained  by 
the  afrangemeDt  which  bad  been  adopted 
by  the  GoTernnjent.  He  feared  that  the 
Treasury  would  not,  under  the  present 
BTstepn,  retain  the  proper  control  which 
they  should  have  over  the  large  fund 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  the  Treasury,  while,  on  the 
other  band,  embarrassing  duties  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  War  Department.  If  any 
confusion  should  arise  from  these  arrange- 
ments, he  must  protest  against  that  House 
being  in  any  degree  made  liable  for  it. 
The  Treasury  bad  taken  si:(  months  to 
effect  the  separation  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, and  be  (Lord  Seymour)  must  con- 
fess that  their  proceedings  in  this  particu^ 
lar  case  were  not  very  satisfactory.  The 
arrangement  which  had  been  effected  tend- 
ed rather  to  increase  than  diminish  any 
difficulty  which  bad  formerly  existed^  Com- 
plaints bad  been  made  upon  every  side  of 
the  working  of  the  Commissariat  Depart- 
ment; i^nd  yet,  notwithstanding  tbose 
complaints,  that  was  the  department  which 
hon.  Members  were  desirous  of  seeing 
copied  in  the  administration  of  the  army. 
There  was  no  promotion  by  purchase  or 
by  seniority  in  the  Commissariat;  but  a 
roan  entered  the  service  after  undergoing 
an  examination,  and  thep  underwent  one 
or  two  years'  probationary  service.  Promo- 
tion was  given,  not  by  seniority,  but  by 
merit,  and  therefore  the  Comqnissariat  met 
!o  every  respect  the  reauirements  of  hon. 
Members;  but,  notwithsti^nding  all  these 
advantages,  the  Commissariat  Depart- 
ment bad  failed  more  than  any  other. 
He  observed  in  the  Vote  a  sum  of 
282,000r  for  the  land  and  inland  water 
transport  service ;  and  it  appeared  that  ii^ 
that  Bat  innate  was  included  the  sum  re- 
quired for  the  railway  at  Balaklava.  He 
regretted  that  the  expenditure  connected 
with  tbe  railway  had  been  given  in  a  sepa- 
rate item.  Another  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  cal  1  tbe  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment was,  as  to  the  necessity  for  securing 
to  the  troops  a  more  frequent  and  constnnc 
supply  of  fresh  meat,  or,  at  all  events, 
giving  them  regetables  when  it  was  una- 
voidable that  tbey  should  have  salt  meat. 
This  was  a  very  important  matter  in  con- 
nection with  the  health  of  the  troops. 

Sib  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
observed  that  600, 000 Z.  and  odd  was  taken 
for  the  Comqiissariat  expenses  last  year, 
while  for  the  present  year  2,393,000?,  was 
demanded,  and  he  wished  to  know  whether 
the  sum  of  600,000^.  and  odd  paid  tbe 


whole  expense  last  year,  or  whether  there 
was  then  i^n  excess  of  expepditure,  for 
defraying  which  money  was  to  be  appiied 
from  tbe  Vote  of  the  present  year  f  When 
the  present  Votes  were  passed  tbe  House 
would  h^ve  yoted  about  39.000,000?.  for 
war  purposes,  and  some  explanatiop  ought 
to  be  given  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  provide  for  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  such  vast  sums.  He  also  thought 
that  the  Under  Secretary  for  War  should 
explain  the  way  in  which  the  vast  masses 
of  provisions  had  gone,  or  were  intended  to 
go  to  their  destination.  There  yfM  a  con- 
viction on  the  public  mind  that  a  number 
of  conflicting  authorities  were  engaged 
when  a  ship  was  to  be  sent  off  with  Com- 
missariat stores.  Was  it  true  that  under 
the  old  system  the  ammunition  was  put  on 
board  by  the  Ordnance  Pepartment,  the 
drugs  by  the  Medical  Department,  and  tho 
eatables  and  drinkt^bles  by  the  Treasury  ? 
Could  the  Under  Secretary  for  War  make 
it  clear  to  the  Committpe  that  ft  shipload 
of  provisions  would  ^rriye  at  its  destination 
in  proper  order  ?  The  Governrpent  had 
sent  out  21,000  tons  of  prpvisions  and  no 
end  of  fuel,  and  yet  the  soldiers  had  been 
forced  to  cat  their  rations  raw — the  fact 
being  that  those  vast  stores  had  never 
been  properly  distributee}?  The  hop.  Gen- 
tleman ought  at  least  to  show  that  some- 
thing had  been  done  to  prevent  a  recurp 
rence  of  those  terrific  blunders.  When 
the  goods  were  put  on  board  the  transports, 
some  one  ought  to  be  put  with  them  to  be 
responsible  for  their  safe  delivery.  As  it 
was  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  mere  chapco 
if  the  stores  ever  reached  their  destination, 
All  those  circumstances  to  which  he  bad 
adverted  seemed  to  point  to  a  want  of  ar- 
rangement in  detail. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  that 
the  difficulties  which  had  arisep  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transport  of  provisions  and 
stores  to  the  East  were  not  so  much  in  the 
part  of  the  joiirney  by  sea  as  in  that  from 
Balaklava  to  \he  camp.  The  transport  by 
sea  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  bad  just  established  a 
Transport  Board  for  the  management  of 
this  service,  and  for  facilitating  its  satis- 
factory conduct,  He  tbpught  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  confusion  copaplaiped  of  in  the 
loading,  despt^tch,  and  unloading  of  the  se^ 
transports  had  tirisep  from  their  cargoe(| 
being  contributed  by  various  branches  of 
the  Government.  Matters  would  be  very 
inuoh  sipiplified  by  tbe  loading  of  each  ship 
being  exclusively  under  oq^  department, 
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and  that,  too,  the  one  which  farnished  its 
whole  cargo. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  that,  with  reference 
to  the  ohservations  of  the  hoo.  Member 
for  Evesham  (Sir  H.  Willoughby),  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Commissariat  for  the  year 
1854-5  would  not  be  completely  defrayed 
hy  the  Vote  of  650,0001.  taken  last  year. 
The  extra  expenditure  would  come  out  of 
the  vote  of  credit  of  3,000,000?.  voted  by 
the  House  last  year ;  an  account  of  which 
would,  in  due  time,  be  laid  before  the 
House.  The  experience  which  had  been 
obtained  by  the  Government  in  the  course 
of  the  last  campaign  had  enabled  the  Go- 
vernment to  frame  an  Estimate  which  they 
expected  would  cover  the  whole  Commis- 
sariat expenditure  for  the  present  year. 
The  Treasury  would  still  retain  the  same 
check  which  they  possessed  before  over 
the  Commissariat  expenditure. 

Mb.  LAING  said,  he  objected  to  the 
unsatisfactory  form  of  the  accounts ;  some 
sort  of  detail  should  be  given.  He  found 
one  vote  of  over  1,600,000?.  for  provisions, 
forage,  fuel,  and  light.  The  number  of 
men  to  be  provisioned  for  that,  in  each 
locality,  should  be  stated.  If  such  a 
statement  was  given  every  year  they  would 
be  able  to  compare  the  cost  per  man  at  any 
station  with  the  corresponding  localities, 
and  with  the  cost  at  the  same  place  in 
previous  years.  They  would  thus  have 
the  best  possible  check  on  the  expenditure. 
The  cost  of  the  principal  items  in  each  lo- 
cality, as  beef,  bread,  d&c,  ought  also  to  be 
stated.  He  wished  likewise  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  to  the  import- 
ant question  of  provisioning  the  troops  by 
contract ;  iu  all  cases  where  large  numbers 
of  men  were  collected  together  in  private 
enterprises,  it  was  found  most  advisable  to 
contract  for  the  supply  of  their  provisions. 
All  large  shipowners  now  contracted  for  the 
supplying  of  their  crews,  and  the  same 
system  was  adopted  in  emigrant  ships. 
Several  most  respectable  firms  were  en- 
gaged in  the  trade,  and  if  the  Government 
bad  placed  the  supply  of  the  troops  in  their 
hands,  he  would  venture  to  assert  there 
would  have  beeu  no  deficiency  of  fresh 
meat  in  the  Crimea.  One  of  the  firms  he 
referred  to  had  a  large  establishment  at 
Galatz,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  cattle 
in  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  could 
easily  have  supplied  the  army.  He  thought 
this  matter  deserved  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration, and  he  would  suggest  that  after 
the  Estimates  were  passed,  it  should  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  business  men 
Mr.  F.  Peel 


upstairs  to  determine  how  far  the  contract 
system  could  be  adopt-ed.  He  had  no 
doubt  it  would  be  found  to  work  well  and 
economically.  With  regard  to  the  rations, 
he  thought  that  too  much  salt  meat  was 
issued;  if  a  remedy  was  not  applied  the 
most  fatal  consequences  would  result  in 
the  hot  weather.  He  would  suggest  that 
tea  should  be  served  out  instead  of  coffee ; 
the  latter,  being  a  stimulant,  was  not  suited 
for  localities  where  diarrhoea  and  dysentery 
prevailed.  He  would  also  suggest  that  as 
large  a  quantity  of  vegetables  as  possible 
should  be  sent  out.  A  mode  had  lately 
been  adopted  of  compressing  them,  which 
rendered  their  transport  very  easy.  The 
neighbouring  countries  could  also  furnish  a 
large  supply  of  oranges  and  other  fruits, 
which  would  be  very  useful  for  the  troops. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  said,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  any  explanation  had  been  given 
to  the  House  why  the  army  had  for  so  long 
a  time  been  rationed  almost  exclusively 
on  salt  meat  ?  Any  amount  of  fresh  pro- 
visions might  have  readily,  with  the  means 
of  transport  which  we  possessed,  been  ob- 
tained from  Sinope,  Asia  Minor,  and  other 
ports. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  that  ample  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a  supply  of  fresh 
provisions  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  why  it  should  have  failed  so  much  of 
late  he  was  unable  to  state ;  but  he  saw 
from  accounts  in  the  public  papers  that  the 
difiiculty  of  transport  was  very  great,  and 
the  difficulty  of  feeding  cattle  far  greater. 
It  also  appeared  that  great  numbers  of  the 
cattle  had  died.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
tract system  there  could  be  but  one  opi- 
nion, that  in  every  possible  shape  and  form 
in  which  that  system  could  be  brought  to 
bear  it  should  be  adopted.  Competition 
by  open  contracts  was  supported  by  all 
their  experience,  whether  the  end  to  bo 
attained  was  economy  or  efficiency.  He 
admitted  the  principle  most  fully,  and  as 
far  as  it  could  be  carried  out  it  had  been 
carried  out.  At  the  Commissariat  sta- 
tions throughout  the  world,  nothing  was 
purchased  by  private  contract  or  bargain, 
but  everything  by  public  contract ;  and  so 
rigid  were  the  rules  of  the  service,  that 
when  the  accounts  were  sent  in  to  the 
Audit  Board  they  had  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  to 
show  that  the  transactions  were  made  pub- 
lic, and  also  the  tenders  themselves,  to 
prove  that  the  lowest  tender  had  beeu 
accepted.  How  the  principle  could  bo 
extended  further  by  rationing  the  army  at 
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BO  moeh  per  head  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say ;  thai  was  a  most  important  point,  and 
it  was  one  well  worthy  the  consideration  of 
the  6o?emment. 

M&.  PEACOCEE  said,   he  wished  to 
know  what  was  the  precise  position  of  the 
Treasury  clerks  who  had  heen  attached  to 
the  Commissariat  Department  in  the  East, 
and  whether  they  were  to  form  a  perma- 
nent portion  of  the  latter  branch  of  the 
public  sernce  ?     There  was  another  point 
to  which  he  was  anxious  to  advert  for  a 
moment.      They  had  been  told  that  the 
troops  were  to  be  supplied  with  fresh  meat 
only  once  or  twice  a  week.      Now,  he  was 
sure  that  the  country  would  receive  that 
intelligence  with  regret.      He  had  been 
informed  that  fresh  preserved  meat  could 
be  supplied  to  any  amount  at  a  cost  of 
not  more  than  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  lb.  be- 
yond that  of  salt  meat,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that  the  public  would  readily 
submit  to  that  increased  charge.     With 
respect  to  the  remarks  which  had  been 
made  regarding  coffee,  he  believed  every 
medical  man  was  of  opinion  that  the  very 
best  species  of  food  that  could  be  given 
to  men  threatened  with  scurvy  was  cocoa. 
Mb.  WILSON  said,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  business,  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  employ  a  number  of 
Treasury  clerks  temporarily  in  the  Com- 
missariat Department,  but  it  was  intended 
that  the  Commissariat  service  should  be 
entirely  distinct  from  the  Treasury.     One 
ffentleman  connected  with  the  Treasury, 
Sir.  Blackwood,  who  had  been  selected  to 
procoed  to  the  Crimea  in  the  Commissariat 
Departoaent,  had  discharged  his  duties  in 
a  manner  which  had  elicited  high  enco- 
mliims   from  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  hia  arrangements. 

CoLomBL  DUNNE  said,  he  believed  the 
arm  J  would  gain  a  great  deal  by  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Commissariat  from  the  Treasury 
to  the  Minister  of  War.  Last  year  when 
the  expedition  to  the  East  had  been  un- 
dertaken lie  had  been  led  to  apprehend 
thai  the  business  of  the  Commissariat 
would  be  £^reatly  mismanaged,  from  the 
fact  thai  it  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
same  gentleman.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
to  whom  had  been  committed  the  duty  of 
presiding  orer  the  supply  of  provisions  in 
Ireland  during  the  recent  famine  in  that 
country,  and  that  apprehension  had  since 
been  completely  realised.  He  found  that 
the  same  reckless  waste  of  money,  the 
sameoatrageoos  audacity » which  hadmark- 
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ed  the  administration  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  relief  of  Irish  distress,  and 
the  same  wretched  confusion,  had  prevail- 
ed in  the  two  cases,  and  the  consequence 
had  been  the  destruction  in  Ireland  of 
2,000,000  of  the  population,  and  in  the 
East  the  destruction  of  our  army.  There 
was  no  soldier  who  would  not  cougratulate 
himself  on  his  escape  from  that  baneful 
influence.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under 
Secretary  for  War  had  spoken  of  the  space 
between  Balaklava  and  Sebastopol  as  if 
it  had  been  the  source  of  all  the  failure  of 
our  Commissariat  system  in  the  East ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  at  Varna, 
where  there  had  been  no  such  obstacle  to 
be  overcome,  great  deficiencies  in  the  pro* 
vistoning  of  the  army  had  likewise  been 
experienced.  He  had  heard  an  anecdote 
which  would  afford  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  business  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  managed.  In  the  Jason,  on 
its  departure  from  Balaklava,  there  had 
been  a  number  of  sick  on  board,  but  there 
had  been  no  medicine  for  them  and  no  die- 
tary ;  and  yet  a  ^end  of  his  in  the  ship  at 
the  time  had  observed  that  the  doctor  ap- 
peared to  keep  as  regular  accounts  as  he 
would  have  done  in  the  best  supplied  hos- 
pital on  shore.  On  his  questioning  that 
gentleman  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  un- 
necessary labour  which  he  thus  seemed  to 
assume,  he  had  been  told  by  him  that  **  he 
prescribed  every  day  the  articles  which  he 
would  give  if  he  lutd  been  supplied  with 
them,  and  he  also  prescribed  the  dietary 
he  should  order  if  it  could  be  obtained." 
The  articles,  however,  had  no  actual  ex- 
istence, and  yet  the  entries  of  the  doc- 
tor would,  perhaps,  be  produced  on  some 
future  occasion  in  proof  of  the  ample 
amount  of  medicine  and  comforts  with 
which  his  patients  had  been  supplied. 
Among  the  Estimates  he  found  a  sum  of 
238,000^.  for  the  inland  transport  service, 
and  he  wished  to  know  what  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  charge  which  that  sum  was  to 
defray  ?  It  could  not  be  the  cost  merely  of 
constructing  the  railway,  for  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  that  cost  could  not  amount  to 
more  than  100,000^,  if  it  should  even  reach 
so  high  a  sum.  There  was  another  Vote  of 
743,0002.  for  the  rations  of  the  troops, 
from  which  there  was  to  be  a  deduction  of 
209,000{.,  which  he  supposed  would  be 
charged  to  the  soldiers.  Uo  was  anxious 
to  know  how  much  of  that  deduction  was 
to  fall  on  the  troops  in  the  Crimea,  and 
whether  any  portion  of  it  would  be  imposed 
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for  the  unroasted  and  unground  coffee  with  | 
which  they  had  hocn  supplied.  He  shoald 
also  he  glad  to  know  whether  the  soldiers 
would  haYe  to  paj  the  cost  of  the  transport 
of  the  articles  which  had  heen  forwarded 
to  them  from  different  parts  of  the  country; 
and  he  was  further  desirous  of  being  in- 
formed whether  the  hospital  stoppages 
would  he  made  in  the  oase  of  men  suffering 
from  disease  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
oase  of  men  suffering  from  wounds.  The 
GoTemment  were  at  present  establishing  a 
land  transport  corps ;  he  rejoiced  at  that 
circumstance,  and  he  believed  that  that 
step  should  have  been  taken  when  they 
had  first  entered  on  the  expedition.  They 
had  an  example  which  ought  to  have  guided 
them  in  that  matter.  In  the  year  1826, 
when  the  expedition  to  Portugal  had  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Canning,  a  transport 
service  had  been  organised  for  its  use  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  between 
5,000  and  6,000  men  had  been  employed 
in  that  service.  That  valuable  precedent, 
however,  had,  unhappily,  been  disregarded 
last  year. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  he  considered 
the  observations  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  required  explsnation.  He  un-* 
derstood  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that 
the  contract  system  was  to  be  universally 
applied,  even  to  the  army  in  the  East. 
The  system  might  do  very  well  in  this 
country,  with  its  large  mercantile  popula- 
tion, but  would  fail  if  they  attempted  to 
make  contracts  at  Varna,  at  Constanti- 
nople, or  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Armenian 
or  Jew  who  took  the  contract  might  dis- 
appear, and  thore  would  be  no  possibility 
of  enforcing  the  penalty.  He  thought  a 
good  deal  of  the  misfortunes  which  had 
occurred  during  the  last  six  months  might 
be  traced  to  the  contract  system,  and  he 
wished  to  know  whether  in  the  purchases 
made  in  the  East,  the  Commissariat  had 
been  required  by  the  Treasury  up  to  De- 
cember last  to  proceed  upon  that  system  ? 

Mr.  J.  L.  RIGARDO  said,  he  doubted 
very  much  whether  the  system  of  contract, 
as  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  termed 
it,  or  the  system  of  tender,  as  he  termed 
it,  was  the  best,  even  in  this  country. 
Large  companies  usually  added  a  very 
important  proviso  to  their  advertisements 
— that  the  lowest  tender  would  not  be 
accepted.  That  was  not  the  custom  in 
the  case  of  the  Government,  and  thoy  had 
seen  many  contracts,  such  as  the  contracts 
for  the  clothing  of  tho  army  and  for  the 
Colonel  Dunne 


provisions  of  the  navy,  carried  out  in  the 
worst  possible  manner.     He  believed  the 
most  respectable  houses  would  not  tender 
for  contracts  with   the  Government,   be* 
cause  they  would  not  compete  with  men 
who  were  willing  to  name  the  very  lowest 
price,  with  the  intention  of  furnishing  a 
very  inferior  article.     The  hon.  Member 
for  Wick  (Mr.  Laing)  suggested  sending 
out  tea  to  the  troops,  and  he  thought  the 
worst  thing  the  Government  could  do,  if 
they  adopted  that  suggestion,  would  be  to 
ask  for  tenders,   which   would   have  the 
effect  of  immediately  running  up  the  price. 
They  had  much  better  go  to  such  a  house 
as  Travers*s,   and   say   they    wanted   so 
many  thousand  pounds  of  tea  at  a  certain 
price.    He  believed  a  firm  of  that  standing 
would  undertake  to  furnish  what  was  want- 
ed to  those  who  wanted  it,  and  they  might 
be  sure  to  have  the  very  best  article.     If 
the  Government  had  made  a  contract  with 
a  respectable  h6use  they  would  not  have 
had  the  soles  of  the  boots  coming  off  in 
the  trenches   in  the  manner  which   had 
been   so  often   described.      Another   ad- 
yantage  was,  that  if  the  Government  dealt 
with   proper  parties   there  would   be   no 
necessity  for  examinatioti   of  the  goods 
furnished,  or  for  another  contract  to  con- 
Toy  them  to  the  place  where  they  were 
wanted.     He  hoped  the  Treasury  would 
not  be  misled  by  the  traditions  of  times 
when  great  peculations  prevailed,  not  only 
among  contractors,  but  among  high  officials. 
That  could  not  possibly  happen  now,  and 
therefore  it  was  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  they   could  not   adopt  a  better 
system  than  that  of  tender. 

Mr.    WILSON   said,   his  observations 
had  no  reference  to  the  array  in  tho  Baet, 
and  hon.  Members  would  at  once  see  the 
great  difference  between  an  army  in  the 
Held  and  forty  or  fifty  commissariat  sta- 
tions all  over  the  world,  where  the  number 
of  troops  was  stated  and  stationary,  and 
the  contractors  were  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  the  colony.     His  observations  refen-ed 
only  to  those  establishments,  and  he  did 
not  mean  to  imply  that  the  army  in  the 
East  was  to  be  fed  by  contract^  because 
it.  required  little  consideration  to  pereeire 
that  such  a  mode  would  be  most  inefficient 
and   unsatisfactory.      The   hon.    Member 
for  Stoke-upon -Trent  (Mr.  J.  L.  Ricardo) 
differed  from  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Totness  (Lord  Seymour)  because  the 
noble  Lord  approved  the  contract  system 
in  highly  civilised  eommunities  ;   and  as 
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the  hon.  Member  for  Wiok  (Mr.  Laiog) 
JQStlj  obsenred,  they  had  practical  ex- 
perience of  it  in  the  oonduot  of  railway 
companies,  who  not  only  performed  their 
works,  but  received  a  large  portion  of 
their  supplies,  by  contract.  It  was  very 
easy  to  point  out  blots  in  any  course  they 
might  pursue.  Every  system  was  in  some 
respects  defective ;  but  what  would  the 
country  think  if  all  those  naval  and  com- 
missariat purchases  were  managed  bv 
public  officers  dealing  with  private  indi- 
viduals without  the  check  of  publicity? 
There  would  be  innumerable  complaints 
and  suspicions,  and,  perhaps,  sometimes 
well-grounded  suspicions.  If  there  was 
nothing  wrong,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
satisfy  the  public ;  and,  though  he  ad- 
mitted the  contract  system  should  be  con- 
ducted with  great  care,  to  see  that  the 
goods  delivered  were  not  of  inferior 
quality,  he  did  not  understand  how  a  sys- 
tem of  private  bargain  Would  prevent  im- 
proper practices. 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  said,  that  sus- 
picions, complaints,  and  fearful  results,  had 
already  followed  the  system  of  accepting 
the  lowest  tender.  He  particularly  alluded 
to  the  intrenching  tools,  which,  from  the 
time  of  the  Peninsular  war  until  now,  were 
always  singularly  bad.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  the  shoes  and  clothing  supplied 
on  that  principle.  We  had  been  too  much 
swayed  by  a  false  economy  in  these  mat- 
ters, forgetting  that  everything  depended 
on  the  quality  of  the  articles  supplied. 
This  question  of  supplies  was  not  to  be 
disposed  of  by  a  few  phrases  about  con- 
tracts or  no  contracts.  He  wished  to  cor- 
roborate what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wick  with  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  vegetables  in  checking  scurvy. 
When  he  was  at  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
during  the  failure  of  the  potato  crops,  it 
was  found  that  farinaceous  food,  eyen  with 
fresh  meat,  without  a  supply  of  vegeta- 
bles, produced  scurvy  in  some  of  the 
workhouses,  and  that  was  no  question  of 
salt  meat.  So  that  even  if  preserved 
fresh  meats  were  supplied  to  the  troops, 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  supply 
of  vegetables. 

Lord  LOYAINE  said,  he  must  congra- 
tulate the  country  on  the  Commissariat 
service  being  transferred  to  the  War  De- 
partment. He  considered  that  the  sys- 
tem of  appointing  the  Commissariat  from 
elYilians  alone  was  not  the  best,  and  he 
would  recommend  the  plan  pursued  in  the 


Indian  army — namely,  that  large  numbers 
of  the  Commissariat  officers  shpuld  be  se« 
looted  from  the  army  itself.  He  thought 
the  subject  wjrthy  the  consideration  of  the 
Qovernment. 

Mr.  ROCHE  said,  he  must  maintain 
that  the  system  of  contract  and  the  accept-  . 
ance  of  the  lowest  tenders  was  the  most 
advisable,  and  would  be  found  to  answer 
best,  provided  there  was  a  proper  system  of 
inspection.  If  any  other  plan  than  taking 
the  lowest  tenders  were  to  be  adopted,  it 
would  at  once  lead  to  an  impression  that 
contracts  were  only  to  be  obtained  from 
the  QoYomment  by  indirect  means  and  in- 
fluences, and  Members  of  Parliament  would 
be  besieged  by  persons  endeavouring  to 
make  them  use  their  political  or  personal 
influence  to  obtain  contracts ;  and  the  ef- 
fect would  be  that  all  confidence  in  the 
Executive  would  be  destroyed. 

CoLOKBL  BOLDERO  said,  the  Com- 
mittee would  remember  that  on  a  former 
occasion  he  asked  a  question  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  respecting  certain 
cargoes  of  porter  which  had  been  sent 
from  this  country,  and  after  haYing  arrived 
at  Constantinople  were  sent  back  again  in 
consequence  of  there  being  no  officer  ap- 
pointed to  receiye  them  there.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  at  the  time  answer  the 
question ;  but  on  the  26th  of  last  month 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
stated  that  in  one  case  a  vessel  was  sent  ^ 
to  Malta,  but  when  it  arrived  the  troops 
had  left  that  place,  and  that  vessel  was 
subsequently  sent  on  to  Varna;  another 
vessel  had,  in  tlie  same  way,  after  having 
been  first  sent  to  Constantinople,  been  sent 
to  Varna,  and  subsequently  to  the  Crimea ; 
another  vessel  landed  her  cargo  at  Scutari, 
where  it  was  used ;  and  the  fourth  of  those 
vessels  carried  her  cargo  to  Varna,  and  it 
was  consumed  there.  The  hon.  Qentle- 
man  also  said  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  the  rumour  that  any  action  for  non- 
performance of  contract  was  pending 
against  the  Government,  although,  of 
course,  the  claims  made  by  the  contractors 
for  the  additional  length  of  voyage  were 
under  examination.  This  was  the  answer 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  as  reported  in  the 
Times  of  the  27th  of  February,  and  which, 
he  belie Ycd,  was  quite  correct.  Now,  what 
were  the  facts?  With  regard  to  the  first 
vessel  the  answer  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  correct ;  but  the  Government  had  to 
pay  demurrage  to  the  amount  of  1,935{. 
He  would  pass  over  the  second  vessel  for 
Q2 
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the  momeut.  The  third  vessel  was  loaded 
in  London  in  the  month  of  June  last,  and 
she  was  discharged  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber at  Scutari,  for  which  tl\p  Government 
had  demurrage  to  pay.  That  vessel  never 
went  to  the  Crimea  at  all.  The  fourth 
vessel  was  discharged  at  Scutari,  for  which 
demurrage  was  also  paid.  With  regard  to 
the  second  vessel  (the  Jane  Cockerell), 
which  was  of  387  tons,  and  engaged  at 
25s,  per  month  per  ton,  she  left  England 
in  March  last,  and  at  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember was  still  at  Constantinople  with 
her  cargo  on  board.  He  had  seen  the 
brokers  of  these  four  ships,  and  had  ascer- 
tained from  them  the  day  on  which  they 
sUrted,  the  day  on  which  they  broke  bulk, 
and  the  day  on  which  they  returned.  It 
was  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  misinformed  the  House  when 
he  said  that  all  the  four  vessels  had  broken 
bulk.  On  a  previous  occasion  he  (Colonel 
Boldero)  also  stated  that  there  was  a  claim 
made  for  demurrage  which  was  disputed 
by  the  Government.  The  amount  claimed 
was  only  smaU,  about  1202.  or  1302.  The 
contractor  had  had  a  correspondence  with 
the  Treasury  for  several  months,  and  they 
refus€Ki  to  pay  him.  Then,  with  regard  to 
the  supply  of  porter,  none  had  been  sent 
out  to  the  Crimea  since  July  last,  for  it 
appeared  in  the  evidence  before  the  Sebas- 
topol  Committee  on  Priday  that  the  chap- 
lain, who  was  then  examined,  never  saw 
any,  even  in  the  hospital ;  and  he  saw  by 
the  evidence  of  a  distinguished  officer  that 
the  Guards  suffered  more  than  any  other 
regiment,  because  they  could  not  get  their 
usual  beverage — porter;  the  ''navvies" 
bad  remonstrated  from  the  same  cause, 
and  Government,  he  believed,  were  now 
sending  out  a  supply  for  them.  He  thought, 
if  it  were  considered  necessary  to  send  a 
supply  to  civilians,  our  fighting  men  ought 
not  to  be  neglected.  The  East  India 
Company's  troops  had  received  the  most 
essential  benefit  from  a  good  supply  of 
porter  ;  it  was  a  national  beverage,  and, 
without  pretending  to  a  chemical  know- 
ledge of  its  composition,  he  believed  it  to 
be  conducive  to  health.  He  should,  there- 
fore, like  to  know  why  the  Government 
bad  set  their  face  against  sending  it  out  ? 
Two  other  ships  had  been  sent  out  by  phi- 
lanthropic persons  with  porter  of  which 
nothing  had  been  heard,  and  he  wished  to 
know  how  it  had  been  disposed  of  ? 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  he  was  sure  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  did  not  intentionally 
Colonel  Boldero 


wish  to  misrepresent  him.  The  question 
he  put  was,  whether  any  porter  had  been 
sent  out  to  Constantinople,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  no  one  being  there  to  receive  it, 
it  had  been  returned ;  and  whether  an 
action  had  been  brought  for  demurrage  in 
consequence.  He  (Mr.  Wilson)  promised 
to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion  informed  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  taken  place,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
did  say  that  demurrage  had  been  claimed 
for  detention  of  ships,  or  in  some  instances 
for  prolongation  of  voyages.  He  believed 
some  1102.  had  been  clauned.  He  was  not 
aware  what  had  been  done  in  the  matter, 
but  would  make  inquiries.  With  regard 
to  one  of  the  ships  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  said  had  gone  to  the 
Crimea,  he  (Mr.  Wilson)  stated  that  one 
had  gone  to  the  Belbek  to  supply  porter, 
but  had  been  ordered  back  to  Scutari ;  pro- 
bably that  was  the  one  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  thought  had  gone  to 
Constantinople.  He  did  not  believe  that 
any  cargo  of  porter  was  detained  at  Con- 
stantinople, but  he  would  make  inquiries. 
With  regard  to  the  supply  of  porter  to  the 
troops  in  the  Crimea,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  porter  formed  no  part  of  the 
rations,  but  had  only  been  sent  out  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissariat 
to  sell  to  the  men  at  the  cheapest  possible 
rate.  He  admitted  that  the  supply  of 
porter  to  the  East  India  Company's  troops 
had  proved  an  excellent  substitute  for 
spirits ;  and,  having  been  instrumental  in 
making  the  change,  he  was  glad  to  hear 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  ap- 
proved it. 

Mb.  a.  STAFFORD  said,  that  the 
answer  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  like  all  other  answers  received  from 
that  bench.  Everything  was  admitted. 
Some  matters  were  referred  to  other  de- 
partments, and  inquiries  were  to  be  made 
with  regard  to  others.  In  this  case  the 
hon.  Gentleman  admitted  that  no  consider- 
able quantity  of  porter  had  gone  out,  and 
that  there  had  been  a  charge  for  demur- 
rage. He  did  not  consider  that  any  refer- 
ence to  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee  upstairs  was  necessary,  for,  sls 
the  inquiry  went  on,  each  day  showed  a 
more  astounding  revelation  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  proved  that  the  departments 
were  totally  incompetent  to  perform  the 
most  ordinary  transactions.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Totness  (Lord  Sey- 
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mour)  said  be  wished  the  charge  for  the 
railway  at  Sebastopol  to  bo  kept  a  separate 
charge,  hut  he  despaired  of  seeing  any- 
thing kept  as  a  separate  charge  in  the 
Crimea,  for  the  accounts  there   were  in 
such  a  state  of  confusion  that  the  soldiers 
who  came  home  inyalided  were  unable  to 
receive  the  pay  that  was  due  to  them,  so 
that,  if  they  obtained  a  furlough,  they  had 
no  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their 
journeys  to  see  their  families  unless  pri- 
vate charity  intervened.      This  was  the 
third  time  he  had  called  attention  to  this 
hardship,  and  he  should  be  delighted  if 
the  Under  Secretary  of  War  were  able  to 
contradict  it.     If  this  statement  could  not 
be  contradicted,  he  would  ask  the  War 
Office  to  violate  routine  a  little,  and  let  the 
poor  wounded  soldier  have  so  much  of  his 
own  money  as  would  enable  him  to  visit 
his  family.     All  eulogies  of  the  valonr  of 
the  soldier  would  pass   for  less  than  no- 
thing so  long  as  the  War  Office  refused 
him  this  reasonable  request.     He  found, 
too,  that  the  food  supplied  to  the  troops  on 
their  return  home  was  unequal  and  of  the 
worst  kind.      He  had  known  invalids  or- 
dered home  from  the  Crimea  compelled  on 
their  voyage  to  eat  salt  pork  that  was 
rancid  and  biscuits  swarming  with  mag- 
gots.    This  was  a  disgraceful  part  of  a 
disgraceful  system,  and  he  would  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  War  to  have  it  reme- 
died, and  see  that  these  brave  men  were 
not  persecuted  by  the  Commissariat  up  to 
the  moment  of  their  return  to  this  country. 
It  was  desirable,  also,  that  some  specific 
statement  of  the  Government  arrangements 
relative   to    the    hospitals   of  the    East, 
should  be  laid  before  the  House.     On  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Report,  he  should  ask 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Peel)  to  specify 
the    arrangements    for    the  hospitals   at 
Smyrna,  Rhodes,  and  Abydos.     Last  No- 
vember, when  be  was  at  Smyrna,  he  wrote 
to  the  War  Office  to  say  that  the  French 
were    establishing    an   auxiliary  hospital 
there,  and  suggesting  that  a  similar  esta- 
blishment ahould  be  formed   for  English 
soldiers.     Qood  official  reasons,  no  doubt, 
were  found  for  rejecting  that  proposal,  but 
now  that  Smyrna  became  unhealthy  the 
Government  had  commenced  an  hospital. 
The  Government  had  neglected  the  matter 
during  the  months  from  November  to  Feb- 
ruary, and  now  in  March,  when  the  hot 
weatiiCT  was  aboat  to  set  in,  and  all  the 
unhealthinesa  of  the  climate  was  about  to 
develope  itself,  the  Government  had  deter- 
miiied  to  open  an  hospital.    He  trusted 


the  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  prepared  to 
show  on  what  grounds  this  hospital  had 
been  opened  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
and  on  what  authority  it  was  t  obe  proved 
that  the  atmosphere  would  not  soon  be- 
come dangerous  to  health  and  life. 

General  PEEL  said,  he  had  not  been 
over-sanguine  as  to  the  results  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee  upstairs,  but 
he  had  hoped  that  hon.  Members  would 
wait  until  they  made  their  Report.  He 
heard  garbled  statements  of  the  evidence 
made  day  after  day  to  the  House.  Now, 
would  it  not  be  far  better  to  wait  until  the 
Committee  had  reported  the  evidence  ? 
The  Committee  were  examining  with  great 
care  into  the  subject,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  House  would  have  confidence  in  their 
Committee. 

Mb.  MONCETON  MILNES  said,  he 
trusted  that  no  hon.  Member  would  be  pre- 
cluded by  the  fact  that  an  inquiry  was 
going  on  before  a  Committee  from  stating 
to  the  House  important  and  pressing  mat- 
ters which  had  immediate  practical  results. 
The  appointment  of  the  Committee  would 
do  great  harm  if  it  had  any  such  result. 

Vote  agreed  to;  m  was  also— 

(2)  42,120«.,  Half  Pay,  &c. 

House  resumed. 

PRICE'S  INDEMNITY  BILL. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said,  he 
begged  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  release  William  Philip  Price,  Esq., 
M.P.,  from  any  disability  he  may  have 
incurred  by  reason  of  a  contract  for  send- 
ing wooden  houses  to  the  army  in  the 
Crimea.  Persons  standing  in  the  position 
of  contractors  with  the  Government  were 
by  law  disqualified  from  sitting  in  that 
House,  or  from  voting  at  the  election  of  its 
Members.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Price,  how- 
ever, no  benefit  had  resulted  from  the  con- 
tract, and  it  had  proceeded  entirely  on 
public  grounds.  There  was  nothing  in 
his  position,  therefore,  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  APS  ley  PELLATT  said,  he 
wished  to  know  if  there  was  any  precedent 
for  the  course  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  proposed  to  take  ? 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said, 
that  there  were  a  great  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  House  had  interfered  to  relieve 
individuals  from  disabilities,  which  were  not 
in  reality  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  read  1^ 

The  House  adjourned  at  Eleven  o'clock. 
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MmiiTM.]    PuBuc  BiLu. — 1*  Despatch  of  Bum- 
ne88,  Coari  of  Chancery. 
2*  Marine  Mutio/. 
RtporUd — Mutinj;   Tea    Datief  Decline   Sos- 

Sention ;  Secretaries  and  Under  Secretariei  of 
tate  (HoQie  of  Conunons). 
3*  Exchequer  BilU  (£17,ld3,000). 

CASE  OF  MR.  GARDEN. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  rose  to  put  a  quea- 
tion  to  hit  noble  Friend  opposite,  the 
President  of  the  Gonncil.  He  said  it  Jiad 
been  uniTersally  stated  in  the  newspapers 
that  a  person  named  Garden,  who  was 
tried  List  year  in  Ireland  for  one  of  the 
worst  cases  of  abduction,  committed  under 
aggravated  circumstances,  that  had  ever 
been  brought  to  trial  within  his  recollec- 
tion and  who,  upon  being  convicted  of  the 
offence,  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour,  had,  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  representations  made 
to  the  Irish  Qovemment  as  to  the  state  of 
his  health,  after  remaining  six  months  in 
gaol,  had  the  sentence  commuted,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  term  of  imprisonment 
dispensed  with  altogether,  upon  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  leave  the  country, 
and  during  the  eighteen  months,  or  so 
much  of  his  sentence  as  he  had  not  already 
undergone,  remain  abroad.  This  condition, 
it  appeared,  was  enforced  under  recogni- 
sances 80  heavy  that  in  the  case  of  any 
poor  man  committing  a  similar  offence  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  them,  so  that 
in  such  a  case  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  commutation  was  allowed  would  in 
effect  amount  to  a  continued  imprisonment 
during  the  whole  term  of  the  sentence. 
The  question  he  wished  to  ask — and  he 
did  so  without  the  remotest  intention  of 
casting  even  a  shade  of  suspicion  upon  the 
conduct  of  his  noble  Friend  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  who  had  commuted  the  sen- 
tence, his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  who  had 
advised  such  commutation,  or  the  very 
respectable  medical  gentleman  who  had 
given  the  certificate  upon  which  those 
high  authorities  had  acted — the  question 
he  wished  to  put  was  whether  the  facts 
as  stated  were  correct,  and  if  so,  whether 
the  Home  Office  had  been  consulted  in  the 
matter,  and  whether  Mr.  Garden  had  been 
released  with  their  concurrence  ? 

Earl  GRANVILLE  believed  the  cir- 
cumstaaees  under  which  the  commutation 
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of  the  sentence  had  taken  place  had  been 
accurately  described  in  the  reports  to 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
alluded.  Very  strong  representations  had 
been  made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  re- 
ference to  the  state  of  Mr.  Garden's  health; 
whereupon  a  medical  gentleman,  whose 
character  stood  very  high  in  his  profession, 
was  sent  down  to  see  Mr.  Garden,  and  to 
report  as  to  what  might  be  the  probable 
effect  of  further  confinement  upon  his 
health  ^- whether,  in  fact,  it  would  be 
likely  to  endanger  his  life.  His  answer 
was  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  upon  that 
answer  the  Irish  Government  decided  upon 
ordering  Mr.  Garden's  release  upon  the 
conditions  stated  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend.  That  decision  was  come  to  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  Home  Office  here, 
and  he  (Earl  Granville)  was  unable  to  give 
any  further  information  upon  the  subject. 
If,  however,  further  explanation  was  con- 
sidered necessary,  his  noble  Friend  the 
late  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  would  be 
in  his  place  shortly,  and  would  no  doubt  be 
prepared  to  answer  any  question  that  might 
be  put  to  him. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  had  intended  to 
move  for  the  production  of  the  report  upon 
which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  acted  ;  but 
as  the  arrival  of  his  noble  Friend  from  Ire- 
land was  expected  shortly,  he  would  decline 
making  any  Motion  until  he  was  present. 


EXCHEQUER  BILLS  (17,183,000/.)  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Reading 
read. 

Earl  GRANVILLE,  in  moving  that 
this  Bill  be  read  a  third  time,  begged 
permission  to  repeat  an  explanation  which 
he  had  already  given  to  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Monteagle)  in  answer  to  two  ques- 
tions which  his  noble  Friend  had  put  to 
him  with  regard  to  the  change  in  the  issue 
of  deficiency  bills  last  year.  What  he 
stated  in  reply  to  his  noble  Friend,  and 
which  he  wished  now  to  repeat  in  reference 
to  the  first  question,  was,  that  the  law 
officers  of  the  Grown  had  been  consulted 
on  the  subject,  and  had  given  an  opinion 
favourable  to  the  course  which  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  late  Ghancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  adopted.  With  regard  to  the 
second  question,  he  had  stated  that  the 
correspondence  which  had  passed  between 
the  authorities  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  of  a  private  nature. 
He  had  since,  however,  ascertained,  that 
though  that  was  in  the  main  correct,  and 
that  ihe  correspondence  in  qnestion  was 
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generally  of  a  prirate  nature,  there  was 
one  paper  which  bore  Bomething  of  a 
pttblic  character. 

Moved,  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3>. 

Lord  MONTE  AGLE  :  I  have  to  thank 
the  noble  Barl  (Earl  Granville)  for  the 
explanation  which  he  has  been  so  obliging 
as  to  give,  on  the  subject  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  respect- 
ing the  issue  of  deficiency  bills,  and  the 
legal  obligation  of  making  provision  for 
the  payment  of  the  dividends  due  to  the 
public  creditor.  Now  by  that  explanation 
it  appears  that  at  least  one  part  of  the 
correspondence  is  in  all  respects  liable  to 
be  called  for  in  Parliament.  In  relation  to 
the  entire,  I  must,  however,  be  permitted 
to  repeat,  what  1  stated  on  a  past  occa- 
sion, when  I  formally  refen*ed  to  the  sub- 
ject in  this  House.  Whilst  1  am  not  dis- 
posed to  deny  that  letters  may  occasionally 
pass  between  the  Bank  and  the  Finance 
Minister  which  are  essentially  private,  and 
which  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  produced, 
yet  on  general  grounds,  where  the  ques- 
tion brought  into  discussion  is  a  proposed 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  providing  for 
the  interest  of  the  debt,  or  in  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  public  revenue,  and  where 
the  parties  to  the  correspondence  are  the 
Pirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of 
the  Bank,  on  the  other,  1  can  hardly  ima- 
gine any  class  of  letters  more  distinctly 
public  and  official.  Neither  can  I  well 
imagine  any  practice  more  dangerous,  or 
more  subversive  of  that  responsibility  which 
a  Minister  owes  to  Parliament,  than  an  alte- 
ration in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  public 
service,  which  shall  attempt  to  convert  what 
18  strictly  public  into  a  private  communica- 
tion,  by  a  mere  change  of  the  form  in 
which  that  communication  is  carried  on. 
IrVith  respect  to  these  particular  papers,  if 
my  noble  Friend  shall,  on  reconsideration, 
assure  me  that  the  letters  cannot  be  given 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  interests,  I 
mQSt  bow  to  his  authority,  and  rest  con- 
tented. But  if,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
it  should  be  found  that  neither  the  Bank  of 
Bngland  nor  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer can  raise,  or  persevere  in  an  objection 
to  the  production  of  these  papers,  1  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  Government  itself 
should  lay  the  whole,  or  at  least  some  ex- 
tracts, before  this  House. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  subject  of  far 
greater  importance,  the  Bill  on  the  liable 


authorising  the  issue  of  17,1 83,0001.  in 
Exchequer  bills.  I  do  so,  however,  with 
an  apprehension,  or,  indeed,  I  might  say  a 
conviction,  that  such  subjects  rarely  excite, 
or  receive,  attention  in  your  Lordships* 
House.  Of  this  an  example  somewhat 
striking  and  memorable  has  this  evening 
been  given,  proving  but  too  clearly  that 
financial  measures,  though  affecting  large 
public  interests,  are  at  times  permitted  to 
slip  through  this  House  without  notice 
or  observation.  Within  the  last  three 
minutes  a  Bill  which  practically  imposes 
400,000«.  or  500,000?.  duties  on  what  is 
now  a  necessary  of  life — I  allude  to  tea — 
has  passed  through  without  either  notice 
or  explanation.  I  allude  to  the  Tea  Duties 
Decline  Suspension  Bill,  on  which  not  one 
word  has  been  spoken,  though  both  our 
traders  and  all  consumers  must  feel  its 
effect.  This  Bill  not  only  increases  our 
taxation  to  the  extent  of  nearly  500,0002. 
sterling,  by  suspending  the  reduction  of 
the  tea  duties,  but  indicates  likewise  an 
important  deviation  from  our  established 
free  commercial  policy.  Yet  this  Bill  has 
never  been  opened  or  explained  by  the 
mover,  nor  has  it  been  commented  on  by 
one  single  Member  of  this  House. 

1  shall  not,  however,  dwell  further  upon 
this  instance  of  our  carelessness,  or  indiffer- 
ence, but  shall  proceed  to  observe  on  the 
Bill  which  we  are  now  asked  to  read  a 
third  time.  This  measure  has  been  treated 
with  equal  unconcern,  though  the  millions 
to  which  it  relates  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  excite  some  degree  of  attention. 
From  what  cause  does  this  proceed  ?  I 
shall  be  told  very  possibly,  and  not  un- 
naturally either,  that  what  is  before  us  is 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  fiill  for 
giving  authority  to  exchange  the  Supply 
Exchequer  bills,  of  last  year,  for  an  equal 
sum  to  be  now  issued  in  the  usual  course. 
Such,  I  confess,  was  my  own  first  impres- 
sion. But,  on  considering  the  Bill,  with 
more  attention,  I  soon  discovered  that 
such  was  very  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  proposed  law  is  very  different  from 
the  ordinary  annual  Act.  It  involves  other 
and  much  more  important,  principles ;  it 
affects  the  past  and  present,  and  casts 
light  upon  the  future.  It  negatives  a  prin- 
ciple which  we  were  last  year  urged  by 
the  Government  to  recognise  and  to  adopt. 
It  affirms  the  very  opposite  principle  which 
we  were  then  authoritatively  commanded 
to  reject.  So  far  from  quarrelling  with  this 
result,  I  most  willingly  accede  to  it,  as  being 
entirely  consistent  ^ith  the  argument   1 
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last  year  yentared  to  urge  on  your  Lord- 
ships. Bat,  though  I  rejoice  to  find  my 
principle  laid  down,  and  acted  on,  in  this 


It  was  thus  that  a  temporary  advance 
vas  to  he  obtained  for  the  purpose  of 
discounting  the  future  produce  of  the  in- 


Bill.  I  think  it  would  hare  been  hut  fair  '  creased  income  tax.     At  the  same   time 
and  right  that  our  attention,  and  that  of  |  a  great  and  most  important  principle  was 


the  other  House  of  Parliament,  should  have 
been  called  to  so  distinct  a  change  of  po- ' 
licy.  Such  a  measure  should  not  have 
been  carried  through  Parliament  without 
some  explanation  from  the  Government  to 
inform  the  public  to  which  of  two  opposite 
systems  it  was  their  intention  in  future  to 
adhere. 

The  ordinary  unfunded  debt,  as  your 
Lordships  can  hardly  fail  to  be  aware, 
consists  of  the  Supply  Exchequer  bills, 
annually  voted,  which  are  renewable  twelve 
months  after  date,  subject  to  a  specified  rate 
of  interest  occasionally  raised  or  lowered 
according  to  such  conditions  as  the  Go- 
vernment think  it  right  to  impose.  So 
long  as  the  amount  of  the  bills  is  un- 
changed, and  the  rate  of  interest  is  not 
varied,  the  annual  Act  of  Parliament  ex- 
cites no  attention.  But  the  case  is  differ- 
ent when  it  is  proposed  to  alter  the  amount 
of  the  capital,  or  the  rate  of  interest. 
This  is  still  more  true  where  any  proposed 
change  involves  a  matter  of  principle.  This 
is  done  in  the  Bill  now  before  the  House, 
as  I  shall  undertake  to  prove.  It  has  been 
done  silently.  The  fact  has  hitherto  escap- 
ed observation. 

In  order  to  make  my  argument  intelli- 
gible, it  becomes  necessary  that  I  should 
refer  to  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  of 
the  last  Session.  On  the  6th  -of  March, 
when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the 
war — an  attempt  which  subsequent  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  have  been  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  exi- 
gency— Parliament  agreed  to  increase  the 
income  tax  by  an  addition  of  one-half  of 
its  then  existing  amount,  becoming  due 
in  the  next  six  months.  This  increased 
income  tax  was  estimated  at  3,2d0,000{. 
But,  inasmuch  as  it  was  shown  that  this 
sum  would  not  come  into  the  Exchequer 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  Ways  and  Means  to 
meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  State. 
The  proposition  made  was  as  follows— 

"  I  propose  that  you  shoiild  agree  to  double  the 
first  half-yearlj  payment  of  the  income  tax,  and 
that  you  should  make  provision  for  the  interval 
which  must  elapse  before  the  tax  can  be  aotnally 
leyied,  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills,  which  issue 
of  Exchequer  bills  is  to  be  within  the  amount  of 
1,700,000/.,  and  which  bills,  if  issued,  will  be  paid 
off  out  of  the  growing  produce  of  the  revenue." 
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laid  down,  in  terms  the  most  unquali- 
fied. Comparing  the  principle  of  raising 
money  by  loans,  or  by  increased  taxation,  it 
was  held  that  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong  was  hardly  more  clear  and  dis- 
tinct than  the  difference  of  principle  be- 
tween meeting  the  exigencies  of  war  by 
new  taxes,  or  by  resorting  to  our  public 
credit.  Parliament  was  asked,  "  Is  it  right 
that  we  should  ourselves  make  a  resolute 
endeavour  to  defray  the  charges  of  this 
coming  war,  or  would  it  be  just,  would  it 
be  manly,  would  it  be  worthy  of  the  wealth 
and  power  of  England  that  we  should 
charge  these  burdens  on  posterity  ?  There 
is,  both  in  Parliament,  and  throughout  the 
country,  a  strong  opinion  that,  to  resort  to 
the  money  market  would  be  a  course  not 
required  by  our  necessities,  and  therefore 
not  worthy  of  our  adoption."  It  was  also 
added,  "the  system  of  raising  the  funds 
necessary  for  war  by  loan,  is  to  practise  a 
systematic  deception  on  the  people."  Yet 
it  was  under  the  circumstances  so  de- 
scribed, that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
raise  the  sum  of  1, 750,0001.  by  Exchequer 
bills,  to  meet  the  immediate  expenses  of 
the  war.  But,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
this  was  intended  solely  as  a  security  for  a 
temporary  advance,  and  was  made  repay- 
able out  of  the  increased  income  already 
voted;  the  distinction  between  this  tem- 
porary accommodation  and  a  more  perma- 
nent borrowing  was  laid  down  in  the  most 
distinct  terms,  and  by  a  statement  refuting, 
by  anticipation,  any  possible  charge  of  in- 
consistency, in  the  issue  of  these  bills. 

'*  The  Bills  which  the  Government  will  be 
authorised  to  raise  ( 1,760,0002.  )»*  observed  the 
Finance  Minister,  "are  in  reality  what  other 
Exchequer  bills  falsely  purport  to  be :  they  are 
Supply  Exchequer  bills.  The  mass  of  unfunded 
debt  still  passes  by  the  name  of  Supply  bills, 
though  it  has  ceased  to  have  any  reference  to 
Supply  at  all,  and  in  fact  constitutes  a  debt 
which  is  permanent  in  itself,  but  the  obligation  of 
which  is  renewable  from  year  to  year.  When  yon 
confer,  under  the  regular  sessional  Act,  auUio- 
rity  to  raise  so  many  millions  by  Exchequer  bills, 
you  do  it  with  a  view  of  replacing  them,  when  due. 
by  other  Exchequer  bills.  But  these  are  Exche- 
quer bills  quite  of  a  different  class.  These  are  to 
be  raised  simply  in  anticipation  of  supplies,  fbr 
which  you  will  have  given  authority,  and  when 
the  supplies  come  in,  these  Exchequer  bills  will 
be  paid  off  out  of  these  supplies,  and  no  mora 
will  be  heard  of  them." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  a  line  of  distinotion 
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carefully  drawn  between  the  use 
of  credit  for  a  short  period,  provided  for 
by  securities  chargeable  on  the  current 
income  of  the  country,  and  payable  with- 
in a  few  months,  and  what  was  described 
as  the  permanent  debt,  created  by  Exche- 
quer bills,  renewable  from  year  to  year. 
The  1,750,0002.  was  designated  as  coming 
within  the  first  definition ;  the  ordinary 
Supply  bills,  as  belonging  specifically  to  the 
second  class.  The  engagement  made  was 
that  the  1,750,0002.  were  to  be  paid  off 
out  of  the  growing  produce  of  the  revenue, 
and  no  more  heard  of  them.  It  was  not 
till  after  a  careful  comparison  between  the 
amount  of  ordinary  Supply  bills  outstand- 
ing, and  the  amount  of  17,183,0002.  pro- 
vided to  be  renewed  under  the  Bill  now 
before  us,  that  1  found,  that  without  notice 
or  explanation  the  1,750,0002.  had  been 
slipped  into  what  was  described  as  the 
permanent  debt,  and  in  place  of  being 
paid  off,  were  proposed  to  be  renewed. 
This  was  an  undeniable  departure  from 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion. It  was  an  abandonment  of  the  en- 
gagement of  meeting  the  expenditure  by 
supplies  raised  within  the  year.  It  was 
the  adoption  of  the  opposite  principle  so 
unequivocally  condemned.  Parliament  had 
been  appealed  to,  as  I  have  shown  in 
stringent  terms,  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
providing  our  Ways  and  Means  by  the 
year's  taxation,  yet  without  one  word  in 
justification  of  the  altered  resolve,  this  Bill 
has  added  the  1,750,0002.  to  the  perma- 
nent debt,  and  totally  altered  the  nature 
of  the  short  securities  which  originally  had 
been  issued,  and  the  engagement  under 
which  they  were  authorised. 

I  have  already  stated  that  these  proceed- 
ings will  tell  on  the  future,  as  well  as  on  the 
past,  and  the  present.  Permit  me  to  ex- 
plain my  meaning.  This  sum  of  1,750,0002. 
is  not  the  only  debt  we  have  contracted, 
under  circumstances  somewhat  similar. 
We  must  remember  the  power  granted 
of  issuing  6,000,0002.  of  Excheouer 
bonds,  in  three  series  of  2,000,0002. 
each,  and  which  it  was  expressly  stated 
were  to  be  paid  off  in  the  successive  years 
1857,  1858,  and  1859.  We  have  ob- 
tained a  sum  of  5,375,0002.  by  the  issue 
of  these  bills,  and  this  sum  has  been  a|)- 
plied  to  the  public  service.  When  it  is 
now  seen  how  the  sum  of  1,750,0002.  is 
dealt  with,  can  any  very  confident  expec- 
tation be  entertained  that  the  Exchequer 
bmids  will  not,  in  like  manner,  be  added  to 
the  permanent  debt  hereafter?     If  so, 


what  becomes  of  our  boast  of  meeting  the 
war  expenditure  out  of  our  current  income  ? 
Parliament  had  .been  assured,  most  posi- 
tively, that  these  bonds  were  not  to  form 
part  of  the  national  debt ;  indeed,  doubts 
were  expressed  whether  they  represented 
a  loan  at  all.  At  the  time  this  assertion 
was  made,  I  took  the  liberty  of  warning 
your  Lordships  against  it,  as  a  sophism 
and  a  fallacy.  I  ventured  to  state,  that  in 
adopting  the  principle  of  obtaining  money 
by  the  issue  of  6,000,0002.  of  these  secu- 
rities, and  at  the  same  time  disclaiming 
the  notion  that  we  were  contracting  a  debt, 
or  dealing  in  a  loan,  we  were  taking  a 
course  which  could  not  be  justified  on  the 
principles  of  common  sense.  To  protest 
against  all  borrowing,  whilst  we  were 
driven  to  bring  in  aid  of  our  income  above 
seven  millions  of  borrowed  money,  was 
indeed  an  endeavour  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  vice  and  the  honours  of  virtue.  We 
were  either  deluded  ourselves,  or  were  en- 
deavouring to  delude  others.  But  have  we 
succeeded  ?  I  anticipated  then  what  has 
since  occurred,  that  these  novel  securities 
would  not  be  absorbed  in  the  ordinary  open 
stock  market.  I  anticipated  that  they 
were  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  moneys  be- 
longing to  the  sinking  fund  or  the  savings 
banks.  I  considered  that  it  was  hardly 
justifiable  to  use  those  extraordinary  re- 
sources, in  order  to  give  an  artificial  circu- 
lation to  securities  rejected  by  the  Stock 
Exchange.  I  have  never  stated  that  those 
proceedings  were  contrary  to  law.  Where 
the  circumstances  were  so  exceptional  as  to 
justify  the  step,  the  course  was  defensible. 
But  it  became  so  only  when  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  public  were  at  stake,  and 
not  when  taken  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
injudicious  financial  experiment.  To  what 
was  all  this  likely  to  lead?  When  these 
Exchequer  bonds  came  to  maturity,  if  not 
before  that  time,  they  would  probably  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  National  Debt,  or  for  the  Savings 
Banks.  Of  both  these  bodies  the  House  is 
aware  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer is  the  directing  member.  He  will 
have  to  decide  between  going  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  recommending  a  continu- 
ance of  the  income  tax,  to  the  repeal  of 
which  Parliament  is  pledged ;  recommend- 
ing other  new,  and,  perhaps,  unpopular 
taxes,  or  funding  these  very  securities  and 
thu's  converting  them  into  permanent  debt. 
If  these  alternatives  were  presented  to 
Parliament,  and  Parliament  were  driven 
to    provide  for  the   expenditure   of   the 
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Russian  war  by  taxation,  or  by  a  fund- 
ing of  securities  issued  many  years  be- 
fore, there  would  be  little  doubt  that  a 
funding  of  these  bonds  would  be  resorted 
to,  and  justified  by  the  precedent  of  the 
Bill  now  before  us.  1  beg  to  remind  your 
Lordships  that  I  am  not  so  much  condemn- 
ing these  possible  arrangements  as  being, 
in  themselves,  wrong,  as  from  their  being 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  declaration 
that  our  annual  expenditure  either  had 
been,  or  could  have  been,  met  by  our  an- 
nual income. 

I  Diust  further  call  your  Lordships'  at- 
tention to  the  peculiar  impolicy  of  dis- 
claiming the  use  of  credit  on  behalf  of 
a  State  like  England.  We  are  invited 
to  cast  aside  the  weapon  in  which  we  are 
Strongest,  and  to  abandon  what  constitutes 
our  greatest  financial  superiority.  Ours 
is,  as  I  believe,  the  wealthiest  country  in 
the  world.  Our  commercial  spirit,  our 
increasing  powers  of  production,  the  amount 
of  our  capital,  and  the  rapidity  of  our  an- 
nual accumulations,  place  us  at  the  head 
of  all  civilised  nations,  in  these  respects. 
But  great  as  is  our  national  wealth,  our 
public  credit  is  immeasurably  higher.  The 
fidelity  with  which  we  have  performed  our 
engagements,  our  scrupulous  maintenance 
of  public  faith,  give  us  a  much  greater 
relative  strength  in  Europe,  than  all  our 
capital,  and  all  our  trade,  and  I  may  even 
add,  than  all  our  industry.  Our  force 
may  therefore  be  expressed  by  our  realised 
wealth,  multiplied  into  our  power  of  credit. 
Yet  it  is  the  latter  advantage  which  we 
were  called  upon  to  condemn,  or  to  cast 
aside.  Far  is  it  from  being  my  meaning, 
that  on  all  occasions,  where  our  means 
prove  deficient,  or  our  expenditure  is  exces- 
sive, we  should  be  justified  in  resorting  to 
loans.  It  would  have  been  absurd,  if  we 
had  resorted  to  credit  for  the  erection  of 
this  splendid  palace  in  which  we  meet.  I 
only  wish  to  protest  against  the  doctrine, 
that  in  a  real  national  exigency,  when  the 
wants  of  a  country  greatly  exceed  its  re- 
sources, we  can  afford  to  undervalue  cre- 
dit. It  behoves  our  Government  and  the 
Legislature,  at  such  periods,  to  consider 
most  carefully  the  course  which  it  is  right 
to  take,  free  from  prejudgment  or  dogma- 
tism. Where  the  amount  of  additional 
revenue  required,  demands  the  imposi- 
tion of  new  and  oppressive  burthens,  I 
respectfully  submit,  that  it  may  be  infi- 
nitely wiser,  even  in  relation  to  the  inte- 
rests of  remote  posterity,  that  the  money 
required  by  the  State,  or  a  competent 
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part  of  it,  should  be  raised  by  a  permanent, 
or,  perhaps,  what  might  be  still  better,  a  tem- 
porary annuity,  rather  than  to  crush  the  re- 
sources of  industry  by  over  taxation.  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  we  might  succeed  in 
raising,  by  taxes  levied  within  the  year,  all 
that  we  required,  but  that  in  so  doing  wo 
should  press  destructively  on  the  springs  of 
industry,  and  destroy  their  force  and  elasti- 
city for  a  period  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years,  is  it  not  obviously  better,  that  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  money  required  should 
be  borrowed  on  loan,  and  the  pressure  be 
lessened  and  diffused  over  a  longer  period, 
instead  of  meeting  the  whole  exigency  by 
concentrated  and  ruinous  taxation  ?  Permit 
me  to  take  an  illustration  from  private  life. 
Wearecontinu/illy,  and  I  believe  very  justly, 
congratulated  on  the  rapid  progress  in  our 
agriculture  now  developing  itself  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom.  Parliament 
has  a  right  to  claim  credit  for  the  encou- 
ragement it  has  given  to  these  improve- 
ments, by  liberal  grants,  and  by  provident 
legislation.  But,  let  me  ask,  on  what 
principle  have  we  proceeded  ?  We  have 
encouraged  the  tenant  for  life  to  improve 
his  estate,  by  borrowing  money,  for  the  re- 
payment of  which  the  reversioner  is  also 
pledged.  If  the  new  doctrine  were  ad- 
mitted, and  the  life  tenant  were  never  to 
improve,  except  out  of  the  current  in- 
come of  the  estate,  if  credit  were  made 
to  him  as  a  sealed  book,  the  result  would 
be  that  the  most  material  agricultural  im- 
provements would  be  checked,  would  be 
brought  to  a  standstill,  or  would  be  very 
imperfectly  executed.  Of  all  the  parties 
interested,  the  reversioner  would  be  the 
greatest  sufferer  by  this  misapplication 
of  a  principle,  sound  only  when  confined 
within  reasonable  limits.  What  is  true  of 
an  individual,  is  true  of  the  State.  If  it 
is  just  to  tax  the  reversioner  of  a  landed 
estate  for  banking  out,  or  diverting  a  flood 
that  would  destroy  its  fertility,  it  is  also 
just  to  cast  on  our  posterity  a  portion  of  a 
national  burthen,  to  be  expended  in  check- 
ing the  overflow  of  barbarism,  the  bursting 
torrents  of  an  invading  army,  or  any  ca- 
sualty which  endangers  our  liberties  and 
national  security. 

Will  your  Lordships  indulge  me  if,  ou 
this  subject,  I  refer  to  the  authority  of  a 
late  eminent  statesman  and  sound  philo- 
sopher (Leon  Faucher),  unfortunately  lost 
to  his  country,  and,  I  may  say,  to  Eu- 
rope. That  eminent  man  has  enriched 
the  literature  of  France,  by  three  very 
remarkable  Essays  published  in  the  Be- 
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eii«  des  deux  Mcmdes,  a  short  time 
beforo  his  decease.  They  form  a  valuable 
practical  treatise,  on  what  he  describes  as 
Les  Finances  de  la  Guerre,  The  first  of 
these  Bssajs  is  devoted  to  the  Finances  of 
England  and  of  France,  the  second  to  the 
resources  of  our  present  formidable  enemy, 
Russia;  and  the  third  is  a  rejoinder  by 
Leon  Fauoher  to  a  reply  published  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  first  of  these  Essays  contrasts 
the  opposite  principles  adopted  by  Eng- 
land and  France  in  1854;  the  French 
GoTemment  having  successfully  resorted 
to  a  loan,  whilst  our  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  unequivocally  condemned, 
and  declared  his  solemn  resolve  to  eschew, 
the  practice  of  borrowing  money.  I  regret 
to  have  to  substitute  for  the  clear  and 
accurate  diction  of  M.  Faucher  a  loose  and 
improvised  paraphrase  of  my  own — 

"  The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Gladstone,"  he  observes, 
'*  supported,  as  it  is,  by  the  double  authority  of 
Mr.  Mill  and  of  Mr.  M'Culloofa,  is  very  far  from 
being  unaasweral]4e.  The  British  Government 
undertakes  a  moral  and  courageous  enterprise  in 
endeavouring  to  support  the  war  by  the  means 
of  sacrifices  which  taxpayers  impose  upon  them- 
■eWes,  avoiding  the  tempting  downward  path  of 
ioans :  it  is  the  duty  of  Governments  to  preserve 
the  r«sources  of  fatority  intact,  when  they  can  do 
BO ;  but  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  consequences 
oi  this  doctrine,  nor  exalt  it,  without  having  re- 
gard to  circumstances,  into  an  unbending  prin- 
eiple.  It  is  here  that  a  just  estimate  of  facts 
aad  of  experience  casts  a  lifht  upon  political 
reasoning.  At  times  war  has  lor  its  ol^ect  a  pre- 
sent advantage,  and  at  times  it  proposes  to  secure 
the  greatness  or  the  repose  of  future  generations. 
In  this  last  case,  a  loan  is  just ;  there  would  nei- 
ther be  equity  nor  prudence  in  meeting  the  expen- 
ditoiw  of  the  struggle  by  taxation." 

This  I  consider  to  be  the  common-sense 
Tieir  oi  the  case,  but  it  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  official  declarations  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  year.  We  are 
also  told  that  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt 
is  against  us  ;  and  that,  after  having 
adopted  the  principle  of  borrowing  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  Administration,  that 
Minister  had  condemned  his  former  con- 
dnct  on  the  authority  of  his  later  expe- 
rience. I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Pitt  is  here  somewhat  incon- 
nderately  and  rashly  used,  and  his  finan- 
cial system  dealt  with  and  condemned  im- 
prudently and  unwisely.  It  is  not  for  me, 
with  my  Whig  opinions,  to  defend  Mr.  Pitt's 
general  poliej ;  but  as  a  finance  Minister, 
more  especially  in  relation  to  his  commer- 
eial  views,  I  cannot  but  recognise  in  him  a 
mighty  genius.  His  system  of  loans  does 
not,  hbwarer,  appear  to  me  to  be  rightly 


understood,  either  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell, 
Mr.  M'Culloch,  or  by  those  who  now 
condemn  it.  I  confess  I  difiiir  altogether 
from  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have 
arrived,  in  censuring  loans  made  in  a  low- 
priced  stock.  Where  Mr.  Pitt's  policy 
Was  more  questionable  was,  in  the  prefer- 
ence too  generally  given  by  him  to  perma- 
nent, rather  than  to  terminable  annuities. 
He  did  not  see  that  borrowing  on  a  ter- 
minable annuity  is  the  safest,  if  it  be  not  the 
only  sinking  fund,  that  can  be  relied  on.  I 
doubt  whether  any  one  familiar  with  the 
history  of  those  times,  and  who  carefully 
considers  the  budgets  of  Mr.  Pitt,  can 
justly  charge  him  with  an  indisposition  to 
propose  adequate  taxation.  But  let  us 
turn  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Pitt 
in  1797,  on  proposing  the  property  tax, 
at  the  very  period  designated  as  that  of 
his  financial  penitence  and  reformation. 
Bis  declaration  was  as  follows — 

"  Whatever  objections  might  have  been  fairly 
urged  against  the  funding  system  in  its  origin,  no 
man  can  suppose  that  after  the  form  and  shape 
which  it  has  given  to  our  financial  affairs,  after 
the  heavy  burthens  which  it  ha«  left  behind  it,  we 
can  now  recur  to  the  notion  of  raising  in  one  year 
the  whole  of  the  supplies  which  a  scale  of  expense 
so  extensive  as  ours  must  require.  If  sueh  a  plan 
be  evidently  impracticable,  some  medium,  how- 
ever, may  be  found  to  draw  as  much  advantage 
from  the  funding  system  as  it  is  fit,  consistently 
with  a  due  regard  for  posterity,  to  employ,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  obviate  the  evils  with  which  its 
excess  would  be  attended.  To  guard  against  the 
accumulation  of  the  funded  debt,  and  to  contri- 
bute that  share  to  the  support  of  the  struggle  in 
which  we  are  engaged  which  our  ability  wUl  per- 
mit, without  inconvenience  to  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  contribute,  appears  to  me  essentially  ne- 
oessary ;  and  the  great  object  of  suoh  a  practical 
scheme  must  be  to  allot  fairly  and  equally  to  every 
class  that  portion  which  each  ought  to  bear." 

Giving  due  weight  to  this  authoritative  de- 
claration, it  is  somewhat  strange  to  find 
Mr.  Pitt  appealed  to,  at  any  period  of  his 
life  in  support  of  the  unqualified  condem- 
nation of  the  loan  system,  so  rashly  ven- 
tured upon  in  the  last  Session. 

An  equal  liberty  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  taken  with  the  name  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  his  judgment  has  been  carried 
far  beyond  its  just  meaning.  Mr.  Mill  I 
consider  not  only  a  man  of  the  highest 
authority,  but  almost  a  purist  on  these 
points ;  yet,  from  the  language  he  has 
used,  it  appears  that  he  does  not  consider 
the  question  between  loans  and  taxation  to 
be  quite  so  clear,  or  so  easily  disposed  of,  as 
was  suggested  last  year.     He  observes — 

•  *  When  Government  loans  are  limited  to  the 
overflowing  of  the  national  capital,  or  to  those 
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acemnulations  which  would  not  take  place  at  all, 
unless  suffered  to  overflow,  they  occasion  no  pri- 
Tation  to  any  one  at  the  time,  except  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest,  and  may  even  he  beneficial 
to  the  labouring  class  during  the  time  of  their 
expenditure  by  employing  in  the  direct  purchase 
of  labour,  as  of  qpldiers,  sailors,  d(c.,  funds  which 
might  otherwise  hare  quitted  the  country  altoge- 
ther." 

I  entreat  my  noble  Friends  to  consider 
carefully  the  words  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Mill,  before  they  again  claim  them  as 
anxiliaries  on  their  side  of  the  question. 

What  is  now  to  be  considered  is,  how- 
ever,  not  so  much  the  abstract  question 
of  science,  as  the  practical  resolve  re- 
quired under  existing  circumstances.  The 
time  is  approaching  when  a  proTision 
must  be  made  for  the  present  year.  We 
are  now  engaged  in  one  of  the  greatest 
struggles  in  which  this  Empire  has  ever 
been  involved.  We  are  bound  carefully 
to  consider,  first,  the  probable  amount  of 
our  war  expenditure — the  excess  of  that 
expenditure  above  our  existing  ways  and 
means.  We  have  next  to  decide  in  what 
manner  that  deficiency  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  However  inconsistent  the  pre- 
sent Bill  may  be  with  the  declarations  of 
the  Government  in  1854,  I  hail  it  as  an 
important  indication  of  an  altered  policy. 
1  gladly  accept  it,  instead  of  complaining 
of  the  change.  I  thank  those  who  have 
sufficient  courage  to  announce  the  aban- 
donment of  a  former  erroneous  decision, 
and  I  augur  well  for  the  results  of  an  im- 
proved policy. 

Had  there  been  any  disposition  to  revert 
to  the  doctrines  laid  down  last  year,  and  to 
apply  them  to  the  present,  I  should  have 
trembled  for  the  consequences  of  so  rash 
an  experiment.  The  necessary  Ways  and 
Means  could  not  have  been  provided  by 
taxation,  without  inflicting  a  grievous 
wrong  and  injustice  on  the  industrious 
population  of  this  country.  It  would  also 
have  cramped  our  resources  and  lessened 
the  popularity  of  the  war;  and  in  con- 
ducting a  war  its  popularity,  or  in  other 
words  a  confidence  in  its  justice  and  its 
necessity,  is  an  important  element  towards 
its  success. 

It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  will 
be  the  amount  of  the  provision  required 
for  the  services  of  the  year.  This  for  the 
present  cannot  be  stated  by  a  private 
Member  of  Parliament  like  myself  who 
has  no  means  of  judging  beyond  the  Esti- 
mates already  presented.  But  even  those 
incomplete  Estimates  lead  to  formidable 
results.  In  1817  the  Finance  Com- 
Lard  Monteagle 


mittee  laid  before  the  House  of  Com« 
mons  a  model  Estimate  of  the  Supply 
Votes  required  for  a  peace  establish- 
ment. That  Estimate  scarcely  exceeded 
17,000,000Z.  The  Supply  Estimates  for 
1854  reached  39,000,000;.  By  adding  to 
the  Voles  already  passed  for  1855,  the 
further  sums  which  may  be  required  for 
the  disembodied  militia,  the  |)acket  ser- 
vice, the  miscellaneous  and  extraordinary 
expenditure,  I  am  inclined  to  assume  that 
the  Supply  Votes  of  the  present  year  will 
amount  to  upwards  of  50,000,000^.  In 
this  calculation  it  should  be  remembered 
that  no  provision  is  included  for  the  inte- 
rest of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  the 
civil  list,  the  judicial  or  diplomatic  ser- 
vices, and  several  other  charges  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  Therefore,  without 
knowing  more  than  the  probable  amount 
of  the  charge  of  the  year,  and  knowing 
only  the  existing  income,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  all  uncertainty 
should  be  removed  without  delay,  and  the 
public  speedily  informed  on  what  principles 
it  is  meant  that  the  Ways  and  Means  should 
be  provided  for.  The  Bill  before  us  is 
important  in  this  respect,  as  it  must  be 
considered  an  indication  of  a  policy  differ- 
ing from  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Whatever  course  may  be  adopted  for  the 
present  year,  there  is  one  principle  which 
I  earnestly  hope  may  be  steadily  adhered 
to.  Whether  we  are  called  on  to  raise 
money  by  increased  taxation  or  by  loan,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  we  may  not  be  induced 
to  repeal  or  abandon  any  part  of  our  ex- 
isting revenue.  That  course  would  be  still 
moro  unpardonable  where  no  adequate 
reason  can  be  stated  to  justify  the  sacri- 
fice. What  I  specially  allude  to  is  a 
suggested  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty  oa 
newspapers.  I  earnestly  deprecate  such 
a  measure  as  unwise  and  uncalled  for, 
even  in  more  favourable  times,  but  with- 
out excuse  or  justification  at  a  moment 
when  we  are  compelled  to  submit  to  in- 
creased taxes,  or,  to  a  loan.  I  my- 
self reduced  the  duty  on  newspapers  from 
4d.  to  Id,  But  the  circumstances  are 
very  different  at  the  present  moment,  from 
what  they  were  in  1836-37.  At  that 
time  the  heavy  amount  of  this  duty  pro- 
duced, as  all  inordinate  taxation  does,  an 
organised  system  of  smuggling,  and  the 
laws  were  openly  set  at  defiance.  The 
duty  was  then  nearly  four  times  its  pre- 
sent rate;  and,  therefore,  the  reduction 
of  duty  which  I  then  made  was  politic. 
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and  has  been  most  snocessful.     Increaaed 
prodaction    has  gone    on   from   year   to 
jear.     The  number  of  stamps   issued  in 
1834  was  bat  32,400,000;    in  1851.  it 
reached     104,212,000;    and    in     1854, 
121,621,000.     The  duty  likewise  is  aug- 
menting  annuaUy,  amounting  in  1854  to 
486,665.    Now,  I  confess   I  feel  some 
curiosity  to  hear  what  sufficient  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  the  abandonment  of 
an  improving  revenue,  which  the  parties 
primarily  concerned,  namely,  the  proprie- 
tors of  newspapers,  men  who  bring  into 
their    business    not    only    a    capital    of 
wealth,  but  a  greater  capital  of  knowledge 
and   intelligence,    so  far  from  condemn- 
ing, or  even  complaining  of,  ask  Parlia- 
ment to  continue  and  maintain.     We  can- 
not afford  to  place  at  risk  400,0002.  or 
500,000{.  a  year  of  the  national  income, 
especially  at  a  moment  like  the  present, 
when  we  are  compelled  to  suspend,  for  a 
time  at  least,  the  reduction  of  the  tea 
duties,  a  boon  promised  to  the  people  of 
England,  and  one  which  the  whole  body 
of  consumers  would  have  understood  and 
appreciated.     If  the  exigency  of  the  pre- 
sent time  is  to  be  successfully  met,  sacri- 
ficed of  revenue  like  this  should  not  be 
countenanced.     I  venture  to  exhort  your 
Lordships  to  hold  by  the  existing  revenue; 
Ibe  present  is  not  the  time  to  lessen  our 
resources.     If  called  upon  to  do  so,  let  it 
be  from  some  worthier  motive  than  a  desire 
to  acquire  a  mistaken  and  ill-merited  popu- 
larity.    If  you  should  entertain  any  pro- 
posal for  reducing  taxation,  let  it  be  in 
acme  instances  where  increased  cousump- 
tioD,  consequent  upon  a  reduced  impost, 
mmj  make  good  the  first  loss. 

Above  all,  I  take  the  liberty  of  entreat- 
ing the  Government,  whatever  their  line  of 
policy  maj  be,  to  avow  it  fearlessly  and  to 
abide  bj  it  manfully.  It  will  not  do  any 
longer  to  proclaim  one  principle,  and  then 
to  act  on  another.  Let  them  not  follow 
the  example  of  last  year's  finance.  It  is 
not  politic  to  pursue  a  tortuous  policy  in 
what  concerns  our  public  credit.  If  they 
think  it  better  to  raise  the  money  required 
for  the  war  by  annual  taxation,  let  it  be 
recommended  by  them.  Let  the  measures  be 
proposed  to  Parliament  and  fairly  argued .  If, 
on  the  contrary,  as  I  expect,  they  require  a 
loan,  let  them  go  into  the  money  market 
boldly  and  openly,  and  make  the  best  bar* 
gain  they  can.  Xiet  them  do  so  simply  and 
on  a  principle  intelligible  and  avowed, 
and  not  be  led  away  by  some  ingenious 
bat  delnaive  norelty.     I  need  not  add  that 


I  am  ready  to  support  the  present  Bill, 
though  I  could  much  have  wished  that 
the  departure  from  the  policy  of  last  year 
had  been  more  frankly  and  unhesitatingly 
avowed  in  justification  of  the  change. 

I  have  to  apologise  for  the  length  of 
time  which  I  have  occupied  your  Lord- 
ships. My  excuse  must  be,  a  deep  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  principle  which 
I  trace  in  the  present  Bill  on  the  conduct 
of  our  finances,  on  the  success  of  the  war, 
as  well  as  on  the  general  interests  of  the 
Empire. 

Eakl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  thought  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  for  the  noble  Lord 
to  make  any  apology  for  bringing  forward 
a  question  which  was  of  such  great  im- 
portance, and  in  respect  to  which  he  was 
from  previous  experience  so  competent  to 
instruct  the  House,  but  he  (Earl  Granville) 
had  hardly  thought  that  when  he  had  to 
ask  their  Lordships  to  give  their  consent 
to  a  Bill  to  enable  Government  to  raise 
Exchequer  Bills  to  an  amount  not  greater 
than  that  which  had  been  issued  for  the 
last  forty  years,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary for  him  to  have  come  prepared  to 
answer  these  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  Lord.  He  was  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by  the  noble  Lord's  having,  in  his 
eloquent  speech  of  an  hour's  length,  in 
reality  brought  forward  no  argument 
against  anything  contained  in  the  Bill,  but 
had  simply  confined  himself  to  one  of  his 
efforts  in  that  long  and  continued  discus- 
sion between  himself  and  a  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  another  place — the  late  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer — in  which  the  only 
fault  was,  that  the  interested  spectators 
had  to  wait  so  long  a  time  for  each  reply. 
He  (Earl  Granville)  had  had  no  idea  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  come 
down  to  the  House  ready  prepared  on 
these  points,  and,  therefore,  he  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  consulting  Hansard  on  the 
subject.  He  collected,  however,  that  his 
noble  Friend  assumed  that  the  right  hou. 
Gentleman  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  laid  it  down  as  an  inflexible  rule 
never  to  have  recourse  to  a  loan,  and  that 
there  was  the  same  difference  between  tax- 
ation and  a  loan  as  between  right  and 
wrong.  Now  he  (Earl  Granville)  believed 
that  the  principle  laid  down  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  was  sound,  and  that  he  saw 
this  evil  in  having  recourse  to  a  loan — an 
evil  which  had  been  forcibly  pointed  out  by 
a  noble  Eari  (Earl  Grey)  last  night— that 
it  had  a  tendency  to  make  Government  and 
Pariiament  moro  lavish  than  they  other- 
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wise  would  be  in  the  public  expenditure. 
It  was  caHing  upon  postentj  to  paj  that 
whieh  was  required  for  the  necessities  of 
the  present  generation,  and  it  was  relieving 
the  people  from  the  moral  pressure  which 
should  exist  to  induce  them — not  to  give 
up  just  war — but  to  consider  how  far  they 
were  justified  by  principles  of  justice  in 
carrying  on  war.  He  believed  that  all 
political  economists  agreed  in  the  general 
maxim  that  by  these  loans  trade  and  labour 
were  injured  by  the  diminished  capital 
available  for  the  accommodation  of  trade 
and  manufactures  ;  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  illustration  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  a  very  strange  one,  for  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  there  was  very  little 
analogy  existing  between  the  case  of  a 
landowner  borrowing  money  at  3,  4,  or  5 
per  cent  for  the  improvement  of  his  estate, 
which  improvement  he  hoped  would  increase 
at  the  rate  of  9,  10,  or  11  per  cent,  with 
the  country  spending  money  in  the  most 
unproductive  manner  in  which  it  was  pos- 
sible, in  a  pecuniary  poitft  of  view,  to  dis- 
burse large  sums  of  money.  He  believedthat 
these  principles  were  likewise  laid  down 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
and,  if  his  recollection  did  not  fail,  he  had 
listened  by  the  side  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
one  of  the  speeches  of  his  right  hon. 
Fnend,  in  which  ho  distiuctly  guarded 
himself  against  the  supposition  that  he 
would  never  have  recourse  to  loans  or  to 
borrowing  money.  The  question  was 
rather  one  of  time  and  of  degree  ;  and  he 
could  not  admit  the  authority  of  M.  Leon 
Faucher,  able  as  the  documents  were 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  quoted,  or  that 
the  condition  of  France  was  perfectly  simi- 
lar. At  the  end  of  the  late  war  France 
had  comparatively  no  debt,  whilst  the  debt 
of  England  was  enormous  ;  and,  if  he  was 
not  mistaken,  the  debt  of  France  had  been 
much  increased  in  time  of  peace  before 
there  was  a  question  about  war  at  all. 
The  noble  Lord  had  stated  to  the  House  a 
practical  application  of  his  economical  doc- 
trine ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  (Earl 
Granrillc)  to  anticipate  what  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  pro- 
pose to  his  colleagues,  or  to  say  what 
those  colleagues  might  support,  or  might 
think  fit  to  propose  to  Parliament ;  and  he 
must  decline  giving  any  information  with 
regard  to  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Bill,  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  referred.  All 
that  he  would  say  was  this — when  the 
noble  Lord  talked  of  disasters  for  the  fu- 
ture with  respect  to  financial  difficulties, 
Barl  GranvUk 


althongh  he  (Earl  Granville)  did  not  under- 
value in  the  slightest  degree  the  pecuniary 
losses  which  would  be  entailed  by  the  war, 
yet,  looking  at  the  general  state  of  the 
country,  notwithanding  the  pressure  whieh 
he  owned  did  exist  at  the  moment,  looking 
at  the  present  price  of  the  funds,  and 
having  confidence  in  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  he  believed  it  would  be 
found  that  the  measures  which  he  would 
propose  would  not  be  likely  to  lead  to  the 
disastrous  consequences  pictured  out  by 
the  noble  Lord.  He  had  nothing  further 
to  say,  for  he  certainly  was  not  aware  that 
any  objections  would  be  offered  to  the  Bill, 
since  last  year  or  the  year  before  last  an 
amount  of  Exchequer  bills  had  been  grant- 
ed which  was  certainly  equal  to  the  amount 
for  which  Government  were  now  asking. 

The  EarZi  of  DERBY  said,  he  must 
be  permitted  to  observe  that  the  noble 
Earl  who  had  just  sat  down  had  not  given 
the  slightest  answer  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Monteagle). 
His  noble  Friend  had  made  no  attack 
upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  hav- 
ing now  departed  from  the  system  which 
had  been  laid  down  last  year,  neither  had 
he  imputed  to  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  he  had  laid  down,  without 
qualification  or  reserve,  certain  doctrines 
that,  under  all  circumstances  and  at  all 
times,  the  exigencies  of  the  year  must  be 
provided  for  out  of  the  taxation  of  that 
year.  The  charge,  if  it  could  be  called  a 
charge,  was  not  with  respect  to  the  future, 
but  with  respect  to  the  past  and  present, 
that  without  any  intimation  having  been 
given,  either  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  such  a  change 
was  contemplated  ;  a  change  of  policy  was 
contemplated  or  involved  in  the  Bill  which 
was  now  passing  through  the  House, 
whereby  the  declaration  of  the  late  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  distinctly  and 
positively  falsified,  inasmuch  as  that  at 
the  time  when  he  professed  to  be  provid- 
ing for  the  service  of  the  year  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  year,  he  was  at  that  very 
time  practically  adding  to  the  permanent 
debt  of  the  country.  This  was  the  objec- 
tion of  his  noble  Friend ;  and  all  the  an- 
swer which  the  noble  Earl  professed  to 
give  was,  that  he  was  not  prepared  at  the 
present  time  to  state  what  would  be  the 
Budget  of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  or  in  what  manner  Her  Ma- 
jesty *s  Government  proposed  to  deal  with 
this  part  of  the  question.  The  noble  Earl 
said,  that  the  amount  of  Bzoheqner  bills 
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ing  two  classes  of  Exchequer  bills^  which 
ought  to  be  kept  entirely  distinct,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  that  permanent  debt 
which  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer declared  to  be  no  debt  at  all.  His 
noble  Friend  and  the  country  had  a  right 
to  ask,  whether  it  was  intended  to  adhere 
to  the  principle  which  had  been  announced 
in  another  place,  of  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  war  by  the  taxation  of  the  year,  or 
whether  the  Goyernment  were  in  this  yery 
year  to  depart  from  that  principle,  to  incur 
what  they  must  incur,  and  reyert  to  that 
principle  to  which  they  must  ultimately 
haye  recourse ;  namely,  that  where  there 
were  great  national  exigencies  and  enor- 
mous expenditure  to  be  incurred  for  a  per- 
manent national  object,  it  was  right  to 
take  that  course  which  all  former  Goyern- 
ments  had  taken,  of  throwing  a  portion 
(he  would  not  say  the  whole)  of  that  bur- 
den upon  posterity,  instead  of  taking  im- 
practicable measures  to  proyide  for  that 
expenditure  within  the  year — dealing  with 
national  loans,  in  the  shape  of  permanent 
renewals,  or  something  of  that  description 
— spreading  it  oyer  a  great  number  of 
years,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years — and 
thereby  not  adding  to  the  permanent  debt 
of  the  country,  and  overwhelming  England 
with  a  mass  of  taxation  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  pay.  The  complaint  of  his  noble 
Friend  was,  that  the  Goyernment  were 
departing  from  the  principle  they  had  laid 
down  in  Parliament  last  year,  and  endea- 
Youring,  at  the  same  time,  to  conceal  it ; 
and  he  called  upon  them  to  state  openly 
and  broadly,  whether  they  intended  to 
abide  by  that  principle,  or  frankly  and 
honestly  to  avow  the  intention  of  departing 
for  the  future  from  that  which  he  had  him- 
self always  considered,  under  circumstances 
like  the  present,  to  be  an  absolutely  im- 
practicable principle. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  :  My  Lords, 
the  noble  Earl  prefaced  his  remarks  by 
stating  that  he  felt  himself  very  incompe- 
tent to  deal  with  this  question.  If  that  be 
the  position  of  the  noble  Earl,  much  more 
so  is  it  mine  on  this  occasion ;  for  I  entered 
the  House  without  having  had  any  previous 
knowledge  that  1  should  be  called  upon  to 
address  your  Lordships,  or  any  previous 
information  on  the  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration. I  haye  only  a  recollection — a 
pretty  distinct  recollection  to  be  sure — of 
certain  discussions  which  took  place  last 
year  on  this  matter,  and  a  recollection  of 
certain  speeches  made  by  the  late  Ghan- 
ceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  which  I  haye 


which  it  was  proposed  to  renew  did  not  I 
yery  considerably  exceed  the  amount  which  | 
had  been  renewed  in  former  years.     That,  > 
however,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- ; 
tion.     The  question  was,  whether  in  this  , 
Bill  they  were  not  confounding  two  de- 1 
seriptions  of  Exchequer  bills ;  and,  by  so  i 
confounding    them,    practically   falsifying  < 
the  declaration  of  the  late  Chancellor  of . 
the  Exchequer  made  in  the  course  of  last  \ 
year.    The  ordinary  amount  of  Exchequer 
bills   annually    renewed  being   somewhat  | 
about  16,000,000{.,  the  present  measure  { 
proposed  to  renew  17,000,000(.,  whereas  ! 
it  was  expressly  stated  by  the  Chancellor  i 
of  the  Exchequer,   that  the  excess  was 
required  only  in  anticipation  of  the  revenue, 
and   that   when   the  ordinary  Exchequer 
bills  came  to  be  renewed  these  would  not 
be  renewed,  but  that  they  would  be  paid 
off  when  the  revenue  came  in  and  would 
never  be  beard  of  any  more.     But  by  the 
present  Bill  these  bills  were  now  confound- 
ed with  the  ordinary  Exchequer  bills,  and 
an  increase  in  the  whole  amount  of  those 
Exchequer  bills  was  created  without  any 
explanation  being  given,  and  without  the 
attention  of  Parliament  being  called  to  it. 
They  were  practically  negativing  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer.     He   said,    •*  I   propose    to    raise 
money,   and  I  intend  to  provide  for  the 
service  of  this  year  out  of  the  revenue." 
But  what  did  he  do  ?    He  anticipated  the 
revenue,  and  when  the  time  came  to  pay 
off  those  bills,  issued  in  anticipation  of  the 
revenue,  they  were  now  asked  to  renew 
those  bills  again,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  permanent  debt  of  the  country 
was   increased.     With   regard  to  Exche- 
quer bonds,  also,  it  was  said  no  debt  would 
be  created.     It  might  just  as  well  be  said, 
that  when  a  young  gentleman  who  had 
just  come  of  age,  and  was  spending  double 
his  income,  and  raising  money  by  bills, 
and   renewing  them  as  they  fell  due,  he 
had  as  much  right  to  put  himself  forward 
aa  a  model  of  prudence  and  frugality,  de- 
clare that  he  did  not  owe  a  shilling,  but 
lired  within  his  income.     The  late  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Excheqaer  did  nothing  more 
nor  less — ho  issued  bills  at  a  certain  nom- 
ber  of  years'  date,  and  when   the   time 
arriycd  for  paying  or  renewing  them,  in 
either  case   they  constituted  a  practical 
addition  to  the  debt  of  the  country.     The 
noble  Lord;  therefore,  had  justly  complain- 
ed that  the  Oovemment  were  increasing 
the  debt,  while  concealing  the  fact  from 
the  ecnmtry;  and  that  they  were  confound- 
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referred  since  this  debate  began.  The 
noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
says  that  my  noble  Friend  (Earl  Granville) 
has  answered  none  of  the  arguments  or 
complaints  of  the  noble  Lord  behind  me. 
I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  speech  of 
that  noble  Lord,  and  1  am  sure  that  no  other 
answer  is  required  to  those  arguments  and 
complaints  than  a  corrected  statement  of 
the  facts  on  which  the  noble  Baron  founded 
his  arguments.  I  understand  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  to  say  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  laid  down 
an  absolute  principle  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
viding for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  that 
he  had  stated  that  undor  no  circumstances 
would  he  have  recourse  to  a  loan ;  and  that 
he  considered  the  distinction  between  pro- 
viding for  the  war  by  loan  and  providing 
for  it  by  taxation,  to  be  a  distinction 
almost  of  the  nature  of  that  between  right 
and  wrong.  That  must  have  referred  to 
the  general  question  of  supporting  this  war 
by  loan,  as  compared  with  supporting  it  by 
taxation.  As  far  as  regards  the  principle 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  he  was  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  Government  to  which 
ne  belonged  had  strictly  adhered  to  it  as 
regarded  the  financial  Budget  of  last  year. 
They  proposed  a  very  large  increase  of 
taxation,  which  was  readily  accorded  by 
Parliament,  and  on  that  taxation  we  have 
hitherto  been  proceeding  in  meeting  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  But,  then,  as  to 
the  question  of  the  Exchequer  bills 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked 
for  in  March  last,  the  answer  I  make 
to  the  complaint  of  the  noble  Baron 
is,  that  he  has  totally  misrepresented — 1 
have  no  doubt  perfectly  unconsciously  and 
quite  unwittingly — but  he  has  totally  mis- 
represented the  language  held  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer on  that  occasion.  The  noble  Earl 
opposite  says  that  the  mere  amount  of  the 
Exchequer  bills  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  My  noble  Friend  behind  me  had 
informed  the  House  that  those  bills  in 
1854  were  less  by  1,000,000^  than  they 
were  this  year.  The  noble  Baron  found  in 
that  fact  evidence  of  the  tortuous  policy 
pursued  by  the  Government.  That  was 
the  language  used  by  the  noble  Baron  in 
speaking  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  said  he  had  found  out 
the  evidence  of  the  tortuous  policy  of  the 
Government,  inasmuch  as  he  had  disco- 
vered that  in  the  previous  year  there  were 
only  16,000,000^.  of  Exchequer  bills,  and 
that  this  year  there  was  an  addition  of 
Th^  Duke  qf  Argyll 


upwards  of  1,000,0002.  in  the  sum  now 
asked  for.  Then,  what  right  had  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  to 
say  that  the  mere  amount  of  the  Exche- 
quer bills  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion V  1  think  that  my  noble  Friend,  if  he 
will  refer  to  the  terms  in  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  proposed  this  issue 
of  Exchequer  bills,  will  see  that  he  had 
totally  misrepresented  Mr.  Gladstone's 
view  of  the  case.  This  is  put  in  the  very 
speech  in  which  he  objects  most  strongly  to 
thepiinciple  of  defraying  the  expenditure 
of  the  war  by  a  system  of  loan.  He  says — 

''I  am  therefore  perfectly  desirous  that  the 
Committee  should  understand,  when  the  authority 
has  heen  given  to  raise  1,750,000/.  by  Exchequer 
bills,  that  I  now  ask  that  as  an  authority  that  will 
only  be  exercised  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be 
found  convenient  for  the  public  service.  I  do  not 
expect  that  it  will  be  found  neoessary  to  exeroise 
that  power  to  the  Aill  extent,  but  probably  it  may 
be  found  neoessary  to  exeroise  it  in  part ;  but,  if 
it  should  be  exercised  to  the  full  extent,  and  if 
every  farthing  I  ask  for  authority  to  issue  should 
be  issued  in  consequence,  I  wish  the  Committee 
to  understand  that  the  unfunded  debt,  after  the 
full  exercise  of  tiiat  power  will  only  stand  at  the 
point  it  stood  at  twelve  months  ago.  At  that 
period  the  unfunded  debt  amount^  in  round 
numbers  to  17,760,0002. ;  at  the  present  moment 
the  unfunded  debt  amounts  in  round  numbers  to 
16,000,000^.,  large  purchases  of  Exchequer  bills 
having  been  effected  from  various  sources,  chiefly 
by  the  National  Debt  Conunissioners,  during  the 
last  year,  and  400,0002.  having  been  exchanged 
for  permanent  Exchequer  bonds." — 3  JETaiwmf, 
cxxxi.  S84r^,] 

Mr.  Gladstone  therefore  contemplated  as 
a  possible  event  the  issue  of  the  full 
sum  he  asked  for,  whereas  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  amount  of  Exchequer  Bills 
Mr.  Gladstone  asked  for  has  not  been 
issued.  The  amount  now  before  your 
your  Lordships*  House  is  17,183,000/.. 
whereas,  if  the  full  amount  asked  for  had 
been  issued  it  would  have  been  17,750,0002., 
so  that  the  sum  is  less  by  upwards  of 
500,0002.  than  that  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  considered  might  be  the 
possible  issue.  But  that  is  reaUj  not  the 
question.  There  was  a  verbal  dispute, 
carried  on  in  speeches,  as  to  whether  com- 
paratively small  sums,  raised  in  the  mean- 
time under  temporary  emergency,  were  of 
the  nature  of  a  loan  or  not.  I  always 
thought  that  the  arguments  used  on  this 
point  were  of  a  somewhat  technical  na- 
ture, and  that  the  country  did  not  attach 
to  the  dispute  any  importance  what- 
ever; but  it  was  a  dispute  carried  on 
between  the  noble  Baron  and  the  Chau- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  several  speeohea : 
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I  hope,  howerer,  that  the  dispute  will  now 
be  brooght  to  an  end.    The  great  question 
is  thi8---did  the  6o?ernment  lay  down  last 
year  any  great  principle  with  regard  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  war — any  principle  from 
which  they  hare  departed  ?     1  deny  that 
they  did  so.     What  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
was  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  rush  into  a 
system  of  loans  at  the  outset  of  the  war, 
that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
this  country  and  of  our  great  resources,  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  to  resort  to  a  *'  system 
of  loans ;"    and  he  asked  Parliament  to 
assent  to  a  rery  large  amount  of  additional 
taxation.     That  taxation  was  granted,  and 
it  seems  to  me  a  most* trifling  dispute  whe- 
ther l.OOO.OOOi.  or  1,600,000^.,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  temporarily  borrowed,  hoping  he 
might  afterwards  be  able  to  repay  it,  has 
since,  in  conaeqoence  of  unforeseen  events, 
acquired  the  character  of  a  loan  or  not. 
E?en  if  you  proved  that  it  has  acquired  the 
character  of  a  loan,  and  even  if  you  have 
added  to  the  funded  or  unfunded  debt,  there 
is  no  ground  for  charging  my  right  hon. 
Friend  with  departing  from  his  principle 
— which  was  to  raise  the  expenses  of  the 
war  in  the  outset  by  taxation   and  not 
by  loan.      But  1  am  in  no  difficulty  as 
to  divining  the  real  object  of  the  speeches 
that  hare  been  made  in  your  Lordships' 
House  to-night.      These  speeches  are  of 
an  anticipatory  character,  and  have  been 
made  with  a  view  to  extracting  from  the 
Government  some  declaration  of  their  in- 
tentions as  to  the  Budget  of  the  present 
year.     The  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  wished  to  know  whether  we  are 
to  adhere  to,  or  depart  from,  the  principle 
laid  down  last  year  for  the  future  conduct 
of  the  war.     My  answer  is,  that  there  was 
no  abstract  principle  laid  down  last  year 
with  regard  to  the  future  conduct  of  the 
war,  which  was  expected  to  be  of  invariable 
application.      My  right  hon.  Friend  said 
the  contingencies  of  war  might  prevent  Her 
Majesty's  GoTernment  from  adhering  to 
any  principle  in  the  conduct  of  it;    but 
e?en  if  the  noble  Earl  could  establish  that 
that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  believe 
would  prove  to  be  a  loan  has  nevertheless 
really  proved  to  be  so,  that  in  no  respect 
tupporta  the  accusation  he  has  made,  that 
we  have  covertly  departed  from  any  prin- 
ciple we  had  originally  laid  down,  or  have 
been  gwltj  of  any  **  tortuous  policy." 

Eael   GRET:    My    Lords,    I  cannot 

agree  with  the  noble  Dnke  who  has  just 

sat  down,   that  this  is  a  trifling  dispute. 

It  seema  to  me  to  be  one  of  a  very  dif- 
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ferent  character.  It  is  a  discussion  as  to 
whether,  in  the  matter  of  taxation  at  the 
commencement  of  a  war,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  dealt  with  Parlinment  in 
a  fair  and  candid  manner,  and  have  shown 
the  foresight  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  Gentlemen  occupying  their  positions. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  the  ex- 
planation just  given  by  the  noble  Duke, 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  fails  altogeth^  as  a 
reply  to  the  arguments  employed  by  the 
noble  Baron.  The  noble  Duke  states,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  speech  last  year  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  he  should  not  be  forced 
to  issue  those  Exchequer  bills  at  all.  No 
doubt  he  did ;  but  that  is*  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  another  part  of  the  same  speech, 
quoted  by  my  noble  Friend,  in  which  he 
distinctly  assured  Parliament,  that  if  he 
did  issue  them,  they  would  be  paid  out  of 
growing  supplies.  My  noble  Friend  has 
quoted  the  passage,  in  which  it  appears  to 
me  that  that  was  distinctly  promised.  That 
statement  having  been  made,  and  power  to  is- 
sue these  Exchequer  bills  having  been  grant- 
ed last  year  on  the  understanding  that  they 
would  be  paid  off  out  of  growing  supplies, 
and  that  we  should  hear  no  more  of  them, 
I  do  not  think  it  was  a  fair  and  candid 
course  for  Government,  without  saying  one 
word  to  Parliament  on  the  subject,  to  con- 
found them  with  the  ordinary  Exchequer 
bills.  I  cannot  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
that  was  a  candid  course  to  pursue  towards 
Parliament.  But  further  than  tbat — upon 
this  whole  subject  of  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  war  within  the  year,  I  think  the 
conduct  of  Government  towards  Parlia- 
ment has  not  been  of  a  fair  and  honest 
character.  My  noble  Friend  near  me 
never  accused  Her  Majesty's  Government 
of  having  adopted  the  principle  of  paying 
all  the  expenses  of  the  war  within  the 
year.  No  man  ever  said  so;  but  what 
we  were  told  was  this— and  I  must  say  I 
was  under  that  impression  until  lately— > 
that  the  taxes  imposed  had  been  sufficient 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  thai 
tho  sums  the  Government  then  saw  they 
were  entitled  to  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expenses  they  were  then  in- 
curring. But  the  fact  turns  out  to  be 
this — that  so  far  from  that  being  the  case, 
what  with  Exchequer  bills  which  were  to 
have  been  paid  off  but  which  have  been 
renewed,  and  the  Exchequer  bonds  which 
have  been  issued,  and  which  was  said  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  bills  at  four 
years  date,  while  tho  Government  wer6 
professing  to  incur  no  debt  at  all  they  were 
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Tirtttally,  and  to  all  inteQts  and  pnrpoBM, 
placing  upon  the  conntrj  the  harden  of  a 
debt  of  whioh  I  cannot  state  the  actual 
amonnt,  but  which  I  am  certain  is  not 
less  than  6,000,0002.,  and  which  perhaps 
exceeds  7,000,0002.  That  is  not  what 
we  were  told,  and  in  these  matters  I 
hold  the  opinion  that  fair  and  honest  deal- 
ing  with  Parliament  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Whaterer  Her  Majeety's  Qo- 
Temment  are  doing,  let  it  be  stated  clearly 
and  distinctly.  Do  not  let  us  have  the 
statement  that  we  are  to  have  no  debt,  and 
then  draw  these  bills  which  in  a  year  or 
two  are  to  be  renewed ;  but  let  us  be  told 
elearly  and  distinctly  what  our  oireum- 
stances  are.  I  think  there  is  this  farther 
objection  to  the  coarse;  that  if  we  had 
been  plainly  told  what  our  situation  was, 
and  if  that  situation  had  been  dealt  with, 
it  is  rery  probable,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  country  might  have  been 
provided  for  upon  better  terms  than  they 
actually  will  be.  As  in  the  instance  of 
that  young  gentleman  coming  of  age  of 
whom  the  noole  Barl  opposite  spoke,  if  he 
bad  looked  his  difficalties  in  the  face  and 
raised  a  mortgage  upon  his  estate  at  once, 
he  would  hare  made  a  better  bargain  than 
by  drawing  bills  at  four  months,  which  he 
was  constantly  obliged  to  renew,  and  upon 
which  he  was  paying  a  large  interest.  So 
it  is  with  the  country.  If  you  had  looked 
your  situation  fairly  in  the  face,  and  had 
provided  money  openly  either  by  loan  or 
by  taxation,  I  think  you  would  have  ob- 
tained the  amount  you  required  upon  better 
terms  than  you  can  hope  for  under  the 
new  expedient,  which  I  think  has  been 
most  unfortunately  adopted.  Though  I 
do  not  profess  to  understand  these  subjects 
Tory  much,  still  I  think  the  statement  of 
my  noble  Friend  near  me  (Lord  Monteagle) 
so  clear  that  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion 
that  he  has  made  out  his  case.  There  is 
one  point,  however,  on  which  I  do  not  alto- 
gether agree  with  my  noble  Friend.  I 
quite  agree  with  the  noble  Lord  that  it  is 
sometimes  quite  impossible  to  avoid  in- 
curring debts  in  time  of  war ;  but  I  cer- 
tainly more  nearly  coincide  with  the  idea 
of  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  funds 
should  be  raised  oat  of  the  revenue  while 
the  war  is  in  progress,  and  that  as  much 
of  the  burden  as  possible  should  be  borne 
by  the  present  generation. 

Motion  agreed  to :   Bill  read  3*  accord- 
ingly, and  pasiod. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 
Earl  Orey 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  March  13,  1855. 

MzifUTlS/l  NlW  MSMBXB  SWOBM. — FoT  Forfftf- 
sbire,  viBoount  Duocaii. 

Public  Bill.—  V  Vaosting  of  Seats  in  Parlia- 
ment* 

TORQUAT  DISTRIOT  OHUROHES  BILL. 

Order  for  Seoond  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed* 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time.'* 

Mr.  R.  J.  PHILLIMORE  mored,  as 
an  Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months.  His 
ground  for  making  ihe  Motion  was,  that 
although  the  Bill  came  before  the  House 
as  a  prirate  Bill,  the  subject  with  which  it 
professed  to  deal  was  more  of  a  public 
nature ;  and,  although  it  professed  for  its 
object  to  provide  church  accommodation  in 
Torquay,  the  first  nine  clauses  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  of  the  Publie 
Church  Building  Acts,  and  where  the  other 
clauses  differed  from  those  Acts  they  were 
intended  to  orerride  those  Acts.  The 
patronage  it  conferred  upon  Sir  Lawrence 
Palk  and  his  heirs  was  most  objection- 
able, for  in  return  for  their  giving  a  sti- 
pend to  the  incumbents  of  tlie  churches, 
which  might  be  unlimited  in  number,  they 
were  to  be  the  patrons  of  the  churches, 
and  the  subscribers  were  to  have  no  voice 
in  it.  Another  provision  enabled  the  levy* 
ing  of  church  rates  in  respect  of  every 
church  erected'— and,  as  he  bad  stated, 
they  might  be  unlimited  in  number — and 
another  provided  that  the  expenses  of  ob* 
taining  the  Act  should  be  provided  for  by 
mortgaging  the  pew-rents.  He  thought  it 
a  most  unnecessary  and  objectionable  Bill. 

Mr.  HADFIBLD  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment, and  said  he  had  lodged  a  petition  in 
the  Bill  Office  against  the  Bill,  signed  by 
5,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Torquay. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leare  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  **  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Qaestion  proposed,  **  That  the  word 
'  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  BOUVERIB  proposed  to  the  House 
to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  this  Bill 
till  Thursday  next,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Deron  (Sir  J.  Y.  Buller), 
who  had  charge  of  the  Bill.  The  Bill  was 
brought  in  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Lawrence 
Palk  and  his  son,  who  had  large  estates  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Torquay,  and  who 
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thoagtit  it  waB  desirable  to  build  an  addi- 
tional oburch  there ;  and  thej  proposed  to 
settle  a  rent-charge  of  1502.  a  year  as  a 
stipend  tot  the  minister  of  the  new  ohureh. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  similarity  in 
the  Bill  to  the  Church  Building  Acts  ;  but 
there  was  this  difference,  that  the  stipend 
of  ihe  minister  haring  been  provided  for, 
instead  of  the  first  charge  on  the  pew- 
lents  being  for  the  stipend,  this  would  be 
appropriate  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
mortgage  on  which  the  money  for  building 
the  church  was  raised.  He  mored  that  the 
debate  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next. 

Sib  J.  SHELLET  said,  that  church 
accommodation  was  greatly  needed  at  Tor- 
quay, and  supported  the  Motion  for  the 
adjonmment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  R.  J.  PHILLIMORE  expressed 
his  readiness  to  assent  to  the  discussion 
being  adjourned  to  Thursday,  out  of  cour- 
tesy to  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
South  Devon. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  thought  the  Bill  so 
objectionable,  that  he  should  press  the 
House  to  a  dirision. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  **  That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned. 

The  House  dwided: — Ayes  119  ;  Noes 
55:  Majoriw64. 

Debate  acgoufmed  tiU  ThuvBday, 

THE  FAST  DAT— QUESTION. 
Sir  J.  WALMSLET  said,  that  some 
days  since  he  presented  a  petition,  praying 
that  the  fast  day  might  be  postponed  from 
the  21  at  insti^nt  to  the  6th  of  April,  in 
eonseqnence  of  the  severe  distress  existing 
ROioD^^  working  people  in  the  metropolis 
and  other  places ;  but  as  no  attention  had 
been  paid  to  it,  he  begged  to  ask  whether 
the  practice  of  withholding  on  fast  days 
and  holidays  a  day's  pay  from  all  persons 
in  the  employment  of  Qovemment  who  are 
paid  by  daily  wages  was  to  be  adopted  on 
the  fast  day  appointed  for  the  21st  of 
March;  and,  if  so,  whether  it  was  the 
btention  of  the  Government  to  stop  a  day*s 
pay  from  the  salaries  of  all  official  men,  or 
only  from  the  wages  of  persons  holding 
inferior  situations. 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  he  had  made  inquiries 
on  the  anhject  of  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  he  was  informed  that  it 
was  not  the  practice  in  the  departments  of 
the  Admiralty,  Ordnance,  Board  of  Works, 
Post  Office,  or  Custom  House,  to  stop  a 
day's  paj  of  the  workmen  on  any  fast  day. 


PAT  OF  ARMT  SURGEONS— QUESTION. 

Mb.  LESLIE  begged  to  put  the  follow- 
ing question  to  the  Under  Secretary  for 
War — that  as  medical  men,  civilians,  were 
now  being  sent  out  by  the  Government  at 
fabulous  salaries,  he  begged  to  ask — 

Mr.  SPEAKER  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man  in  putting  a  question  must  not  state 
an  opinion,  or  use  such  words  as  "  fabu- 
lous salaries,  and  those  words  must  be 
struck  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  LESLIE  then  begged  to  ask  whe- 
ther it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  army 
surgeons  that  are  now  employed  in  the 
army  in  the  East,  and  hospitals  at  Scu- 
tari ? 

Mr.  PEEL  said,  it  was  not  intended  to 
increase  the  rates  at  which  the  medical 
men  connected  with  the  army  in  the  East 
were  paid.  It  was  true  that  their  daily 
pay  was  not  so  large  as  that  of  the  civilian 
medical  officers  who  had  been  sent  out; 
but  it  should  be  recollected  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  army  surgeons,  when  they 
ceased  to  be  actively  employed,  received 
half-pay,  which  was  a  privilege  that  the 
civil  medical  men  now  employed  would  not 
have. 

MARRIAGE  LAW  AMENDMENT— 

KARBUGR  WITH  A  DECEASRD  WIFB*S  SISTER 

OR  A  DEOBASED  WIFE's  MIECE. 

Mr.  hey  wood  rose  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  as  to 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  or 
a  deceased  wife's  niece.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber said  that  he  had  presented  six  peti- 
tions signed  by  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  resident  in  and  near  the  me- 
tropolis, who  ought  to  be  good  judges  on 
the  subject,  praying  for  an  alteration  in 
the  law  of  marriage,  which  prohibited  a 
widower  from  marrying  his  deceased  wife's 
sister.  He  believed  that  if  the  statute 
of  32  Henry  VIII.,  which  dealt  with  the 
question  of  prohibited  degrees,  were  to  be 
recognised  by  the  Judges  as  determining 
the  Taw,  these  marriages  would  be  consi- 
dered perfectly  legal.  In  1835,  a  great 
alteration  was  made  in  the  law,  when  an 
Act  passed  the  Legislature  whereby  it  was 
declared  that  all  such  marriages  as  had  up 
to  that  time  taken  place  in  the  prohibitod 
degrees  of  affinity  should  be  deemed  valid ; 
but  that  all  marriages  contracted  after  the 
passing  of  that  Act  between  persons  stand- 
ing in  similar  relationship,  should  be  deem- 
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•d  illegal  and  void.  He  bellered  that  the 
origin  of  that  Act  was  to  meet  the  desire  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort  to  have  his  mar- 
riage with  his  deceased  wife's  sister  legally 
recognised.  The  circumstances  of  that  case 
and  others  rendered  it  most  urgent  that 
such  an  Act  should  have  heen  passed,  and 
he  was  sure  that  no  Member  of  the  Legis- 
lature who  assisted  in  passing  that  Act 
would  hare  done  so  if  he  had  believed  he 
wfis  sanctioning  an  immoral  proceeding, 
whether  it  occurred  before  or  after  1835. 
The  onljr  difficulty  in  the  matter  was,  that 
the  caoons  of  the  Church  of  England  dis- 
approred  of  such  marriages,  and  the  law 
was  modified  to  meet  the  objections  taken 
on  this  ground.  But  what  had  been  the 
practical  effect  of  the  passing  of  that  Act  ? 
It  had  been  found  that  so  far  from  these 
marriages  having  ceased  since  1835,  they 
had  rather  steadily  increased,  and  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  one  in  every  thirty- 
three  widowers  who  married  again,  married 
bis  deceased  wife's  sister.  There  had  been 
no  less  than  12,000  of  those  marriages  since 
1835.  Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since 
1835,  many  of  the  children  of  such  mar- 
.riages  had  grown  up,  and  there  would  be 
great  difficulties  in  regard  to  family  pro- 
perty, from  the  uncertainty  of  the  law. 
The  simplest  way  in  which  these  difficulties 
could  be  overcome  was  to  continue  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  Act  of  1835,  with  reference  to 
the  two  cases  of  a  deceased  wife's  sister  and 
a  deceased  wife's  niece,  and  legalise  all 
these  marriages  subseouently  made  against 
which  no  decision  had  been  taken.  He 
did  not  believe  the  legal  prohibition  had, 
or  would  have,  the  effect  of  stopping  such 
marriages.  He  was  convinced  that  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  the  country  was  in  favour 
of  their  being  allowed  ;  and  he  believed 
a  large  number  of  the  ladies  of  this  country 
were  very  much  of  opinion  that  men  should 
be  allowed  to  please  themselves  as  to 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  He 
knew,  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  a  lady  of 
large  property  who  had  told  him  that,  if 
she  died,  there  was  no  person  she  would  so 
much  wish  her  husband  to  marry  as  her 
sister  ;  because  she  was  persuaded  that  no 
one  would  ever  take  so  much  care  of  her 
children.  The  evidence  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  community  in  this  country,  show- 
ed, that  he  was  continually  granting  dis- 
pensations for  this  particular  kind  of  mar- 
riages, and  he  declared,  as  the  reason  for 
his  doing  so,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
Mr,  Heyicood 


hinder  such  marriages,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  grant  the  dispensations,  the  parties 
would  simply  cohabit  without  marriage. 
And  he  (Mr.  Heywood)  believed  that  was 
very  larf^ely  the  case,  particularly  among 
the  working  classes.  It  often  happened 
in  London  and  elsewhere  that  a  family  of 
working  people  inhabited  only  one  room  ; 
and  here,  if  the  wife  died,  and  her  sister 
came  to  take  care  of  the  children,  she  and 
their  father  living  in  the  same  room,  they 
did  not  consider  themselves  as  brother  and 
sister,  and  their  natural  feeling  would  arise 
without  regard  to  the  artificial  prejudices 
that  might  prevail  amongst  persons  of  a 
higher  class.  Then  with  regard  to  those 
of  the  richer  classes  who  might  be  desirous 
of  such  a  connection,  they  had  every  facili- 
ty for  marrying  on  the  Continent  or  in 
America.  The  laws  of  Germany  and  those 
of  the  United  States  did  not  hinder  such 
marriages  ;  and  there  was  a  place  near 
Dusseldorf  which  was  a  kind  of  Gretna 
Green  for  persons  who  wished  to  marry 
their  deceased  wives'  sisters  ;  he  believed 
the  cost  of  such  marriages  was  about  2QU 
a^piece.  It  had  not  yet  been  settled  by 
the  law  courts  whether  such  a  German 
marriage  was  legal  or  not ;  but  he  believed 
that  in  the  case  of  any  English  parties 
bond  fide  resident  abroad,  there  was  no 
doubt  of  its  legality,  although,  if  they  had 

fone  abroad  merely  for  a  day  or  two,  some 
oubt  might  exist.  It  was  a  great  anomaly 
that  Great  Britain  should  differ  from  aU 
most  all  other  civilised  nations  of  the  earth 
in  this  matter  of  marriage.  Whether  this 
were  to  be  attributed  to  our  insular  position 
or  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  he  did 
not  know.  But  amongst  the  clergy  them- 
selves, he  believed,  there  was  on  this  sub« 
ject  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  the 
clergymen  of  large  and  populous  parishes^ 
having  seen  the  effect  of  the  present  law, 
were  generally  found  to  be  m  favour  of 
its  alteration.  The  enforcement  of  this 
prohibition  on  other  religious  communities 
against  their  own  conviction  was  a  down- 
right act  of  tyranny.  The  Jews,  for 
example,  had  from  all  times  sanctioned 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  ; 
and  the  authority  of  their  ancient  legisla- 
tors indicated  a  near  kinswoman  as  a 
person  with  whom  marriage  was  most  de- 
sirable. He  need  scarcely  cite  to  the 
House  the  well-known  instance  of  Ruth 
and  her  kinsman  Boaz.  The  Convocation 
of  the  English  clergy,  who,  in  1603,  had 
declared  all  marriages  made  within  the 
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degrees  prohibited  by  Archbishop  Parker's 
table,  in  1563,  to  be  incestuoas,  were  mis- 
taken in  their  interpretation  of  the  laws  in 
LeyiticaSy  which  were  supposed  to  relate 
to  marriage*  Dr.  Adler,  the  Chief  Rabbi 
of  the  Jews  in  England,  stated  in  1848, 
that  marriages  with  deceased  wives '  sisters 
were  not  opposed  to  the  Jewish  law.  Dr. 
Adler  said — 

"  In  all  the  eountries  of  ciYilised  Europe,  where 
the  Uw  of  the  land  offers  no  impediment,  mar- 
riages of  widowers  with  their  deceased  wives' 
sisters  very  Ireiiuently  take  place.  From  the 
experience  which  I  myself  have  hod  daring  the 
twenty  years  that  I  held  the  office  of  Chief  Rabbi 
in  Oldenburg  and  HanoTer,  I  can  affirm  that  the 
marriages  in  question  were  frequent,  and  that 
they  have  almost  inyariably  proved  happy.  Even 
here  in  England,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  mar- 
riage Act  of  the  5  4  6  WUl.  IV.,  such  marriages 
frequently  oocurred." 

He  (Mr.  Heywood)  believed  that,  in  keep- 
ing up  this  prohibition,  thej  were  going 
directly  against  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  and 
against  the  clear  interpretation  of  the 
Pentateuch  ;  he  serionsly  considered  that 
it  was,  in  a  way,  fighting  against  God,  to 
maintain  this  wicked  and  unholy  law,  for- 
bidding the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his 
deceased  wife's  sister.  He  would  next 
refer  the  House  to  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Schwartz.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Schwartz,  Ec- 
clesiastical Counsellor,  Superintendent, 
and  Chief  Clerical  Professor  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Wcimar,  writes— 

"  Public  opinion  in  the  country  of  Weimary  and 
in  the  whole  of  Thuringia,  regards  such  a  marriage 
as  unobjectionable,  and  only  aims  at  abolishing 
the  necessity  of  asking  permission  for  each  indi- 
Tidual  ease,  and  at  Uie  introduction  of  perfect 
liberty  in  reference  to  such  matters.  That  the 
same  may  be  obtained  in  England,  the  land  of 
liberty  and  of  order  based  upon  a  respect  for  the 
laws,  is  my  sincere  wish." 

In  the  United  States  of  America  there 
was  only  one  State  of  the  Union,  Virginia, 
.which  did  not  allow  these  marriages  ;  and 
when  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
revised  after  the  establishment  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  there  were  two  portions 
of  the  Liturgy  which  the  American  episco- 
palians wished  to  leave  out — the  Athana- 
sian  creed  and  the  passage  in  the  Apostles' 
ereed  about  the  descent  into  hell,  upon 
which  a  correspondence  took  place  with 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  ; 
but  there  was  no  dispute  about  the  omis- 
sion of  the  tahle  of  prohibited  degrees, 
which  was,  in  fact,  no  part  of  the  Prayer 
Book  whatever,  and  had  no  Parliamentary 
authority,  and  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 


United  States'  Prayer  Books.  He  would 
read  to  the  House  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Judge  Story,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  North 
America  on  the  marriage  law  relating  to 
the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife — 

"  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  United  States, 
August  4, 1843. 

"Dear  Sir — There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  and 
neyer  to  my  knowledge  has  been,  in  Massachusetts, 
that  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  the  sister  of  his 
deceased  wife  is  perfectly  lawful,  and  valid,  and 
scriptural ;  indeed  such  marriages  are  very  com- 
mon among  us,  and  among  idl  sects  of  Chris* 
tians. 

"  I  recollect,  at  this  moment,  two  between 
Episcopalians  within  the  circle  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  I  mention  these  only  as  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  against  the  canon  law  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  allow  such  a  marriage. 
By  many  persons  connections  of  this  sort  are 
deemed  the  most  desirable,  especially  where  there 
are  children  of  the  first  marriage.  The  same  rule 
prevails  (as  I  believe)  in  all  the  New  EngUnd 
States,  and  in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  the 
other  States  of  the  Union.  I  do  not  now  recollect 
but  a  single  exception,  that  of  Virginia. 

"  Many  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  consider 
this  very  question,  as  one  of  professional  curiosity 
and  learning.     I  was  then  of  opinion  and  stiU 
continue  to  be,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  any  such  prohibition  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;    and  that  wherever  it  exists  it  has  its 
foundation  in  some  positive  municipal  law,  or  in 
the  canon  law  as  promulgated  by  the  Romish 
Church  and  thence  transferred  into  the  canon  law 
of  the  English  Church.     ......    Many 

persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  doctrine 
had  no  better  or  higher  origin  than  in  the  practice 
of  the  Romish  Church  to  grant  dispensations  in 
such  cases.  Of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  I 
do  not  pretend  to  judge ;  for  I  have  never  deemed 
it  a  matter  of  the  slightest  importance ;  so  offen- 
sive would  any  such  prohibition  be  deemed  in 
Massachusetts,  that  I  am  satisfied  that  if  our 
Legislature  were  to  attempt  to  introduce  it,  it 
would  be  met  with  universal  indignation,  and,  a 
farticri,  any  attempt  of  any  religious  sect  to  make 
it  a  part  of  its  own  laws  as  unscriptural,  would 
be  deemed  an  usurpation  of  authority  utterly  un- 
Ohristian  and  illegal. 

"  I  well  remember  to  have  had  a  long  oonversa* 
tion  with  my  lamented  friend  Judge  Livingston  on 
this  very  subject  near  the  close  of  his  lifo,  in 
which  he  maintained  the  same  opinion  with  great 
earnestness  and  ability. — Believe  me,  with  the 
highest  respect,  yours  truly, 

"  JoBxra  StoaT.** 

Sir  William  Jones,  the  distinguished  Orien- 
talist,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
Hebrew  scholars  of  modem  times,  in  a 
letter  to  John  Alleyne,  Esq.,  in  1774,  thus 
expressed  his  opinion  on  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  relating  to  the  nn- 
coveringof  nakedness  in  the  18th  chapter 
of  Leviticus,  explaining,  that  in  Hebrew, 
ooTcring  nakedness  referred  to  marriagOy 
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and  UDOOTering  nakednesB  to  illieit  inter- 
course between  the  sexes — 

**  I  hftTB  read  orer  the  18th  chapter  of  Leri- 
tleaa  in  Hebrew,  with  a  view  to  discover  the 
true  meaning  of  the  words  which  jou  desire  me 
to  interpret ;  and  I  have  examined  all  the  pas- 
sages that  I  could  findp  in  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical parts  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  same  ex- 
pression occurs.  The  phrase  of  *  uncovering  the 
nakedness*  is  literally  translated  from  the  He- 
brow.  It  is  surprising  that  the  chapter  before  us 
should  ever  have  been  taken  for  the  law  of  mar- 
riage, since  it  is  apparent  that  all  the  laws  con- 
tained in  that  chapter  relate  only  to  the  impure 
lusts  and  obscene  rites  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Canaanites,  to  the  abominable  customs  and  ordi- 
nances, as  they  are  called,  of  the  idolatrous  na- 
tions, who  were  extirpated  by  the  chosen  people. 
These  doings  are  enumerated  with  a  special  law 
against  each  of  them ;  and,  lastly,  the  general 
command  is  resumed — <  Defile  not  yourselyes  in 
these  things^  for  in  all  these  things  are  the  nations 
defiled  which  I  cast  out  before  you.' 

"  Mr.  Fry,  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  which 
yon  justly  commend,  makes  an  observation,  which 
I  think  decisive,  that  the  phrase  of  <  concealing ' 
the  nakedness,  not  of  '  exposing'  It,  is  constantly 
used  in  Scripture  for  the  nuptial  rite.  I  turned 
to  the  passage  in  Ezekiel,  where  that  vehement 
poet,  or  rather  orator,  is  describing  the  covenant 
with  the  Jewish  nation,  which  covenant  is  very 
often,  we  know,  expressed  by  the  allegory  of  a 
marriage.  His  words  are — '  Thy  season  was  the 
season  of  love ;  I  spread  the  border  of  my  mantle 
over  thee,  and  covered  thy  nakedness  ;*  that  is,  I 
married  thee.  What  is  conclusive  evidence,  if 
this  be  not  ?  And  if  this  interpretation  of  I^vi- 
ticus  be  just,  what  will  become  of  the  canons  and 
rubrics  on  the  Levitical  degrees  f " 

He  was  aware  that  many  persons  would  be 
startled  by  the  assertion  that  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  Church  of  England  might  be 
erroneous  ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why 
the?  should  not  inquire  whether  that  canon 
had  been  drawn  up  in  accordance  with 
correct  data  or  not ;  and  if  they  found  it 
was  not,  why  they  should  not  alter  it. 
This  was  a  practici^  question,  in  which  the 
welfare  of  a  large  number  of  people  was 
involved.  Many  couples  were  living  in 
^uch  a  marriage,  whose  marriages  were 
legally  void.  As  he  understood  Uiere  was 
a  great  deal  of  prejudice  on  this  subject  in 
the  northern  paH  of  this  country,  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  leave  Scotland  out  of 
the  scope  of  this  Bill.  It  was  strange, 
however,  that  the  people  of  Scotland,  the 
disciples  of  John  Knox,  should  adhere  to 
this  prohibition,  which  was  a  relic  of  Ro- 
manism, and  one  of  the  vrorst  dogmas  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  If  the  origin  of  the 
prohibition  were  to  be  traced  back,  it  would 
be  discovered  in  the  Greek  Church  of  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ,  when  Basil, 
Bishop  of  Csesarea,  made  an  order  against 
inich  marriages,  and  seren  years'  penance 
Mr.  Heyvoood 


was  ordained  for  every  one  who  disobeyed 
it.  The  Roman  Church  had  followed  the 
Greek,  and  the  English  the  Roman.  But 
he  would  remind  the  House  of  the  saying 
of  Lord  Denman,  in  the  case  of  O'Conodil 
and  others  «.  the  Queen,  that  no  numbev 
of  repetitions  of  erroneous  opinions  made 
that  doctrine  right  which  had  been  origin*  '^ 
ally  founded  in  error.  Lord  Denman  said — 

*<  I  am  tempted  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, that  a  large  portion  of  that  legal  opinion 
which  has  passed  current  for  law,  fklls  within  the 
description  of  '  law  taken  for  granted/  If  a  ita- 
listical  table  of  legal  propositions  should  be  drawn 
out,  and  tbe  first  column  headed  'Law  by  Statute/ 
and  the  second '  Law  by  Decision/  a  third  column, 
under  the  heading  of  ^  I^w  taken  Ibr  granted,' 
would  comprise  as  much  matter  as  both  the  others 
combined.  But  when,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  we 
are  obliged  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  the  law, 
it  is  plain,  and  has  often  been  proved  by  recent 
experience,  that  the  mere  statement  and  restate* 
ment  of  a  doctrine — the  mere  repetition  of  the 
'  cantilena'  of  lawyers — cannot  make  it  law,  un- 
less it  can  be  traced  to  some  competent  authority, 
and  if  it  be  irreeonoilable  to  some  clear  legal 
principle/' 

He  (Mr.  Heywood)  contended  that  in  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  marriage,  there  ought 
to  be  a  distinction  drawn  between  consan- 
guinity and  affinity,  and,  that  with  regard 
to  these  collateral  cases  of  a  wife's  sister, 
or  a  wife's  niece,  and,  in  his  opinion,  of  a 
brother's  widow  also,  it  was  open  to  us  to 
alter  the  law.  But  the  Bill  he  would  now 
propose  related  merely  to  the  subject  of  a 
wife's  sister  or  niece.  The  first  clause 
repealed  so  much  of  the  Act  of  1835  aa 
rendered  any  such  marriage  void  or  Toid* 
able.  The  Bill  was  not  to  extend  to  Scot- 
land, and  there  was  to  be  perfect  immunity 
given  to  all  registrars  and  clergymen  or 
others  officially  concerned,  who  might  hare 
any  conscientious  objections  on  the  subjects 
No  clergyman  or  registrar  would  be  liable 
to  any  action  or  penalties  for  his  refusal  to 
perform  such  marriages.  He  trusted  that 
the  House  would  consent  to  the  introdue- 
tion  of  his  Bill ;  for  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  speedy  decision  of  this 
question,  as  the  present  state  of  the  law 
was  a  great  injustice  and  cruelty  to  many 
persons  thus  connected  with  each  othec; 
and  who  were  either  married,  or  who  were 
sincerely  attached  to  each  other,  and  d^ 
sirous  of  being  married.  He  now  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  HANKET  seconded  the  Motion. 
*  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed**- 

**  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  io 
amend  the  Law  as  to  Marriage  with  a  { 
wi&*8  sister  or  a  deeeaaed  wife's  aieoe*** 
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Sm  F.  THESIGER  said,  he  sbould 
oppoM  at  the  Torj  threshold  the  introduc- 
.  tloa  of  this  Bill.  The  question  was  Dot  a 
new  one ;  it  had  been  fully  diseussed  on 
seTeral  previous  ooeasions,  and  the  whole 
mertts  consisted  in  the  principle  involved. 
He  was  in  hopes  that  the  last  experiment 
which  was  made  in  this  direction  would 
have  discouraged  any  further  attempt  in 
favour  of  the  alteration  of  the  law  now 
proposed.  In  1851,  a  measure  similar  in 
lis  character  to  the  present  was  brought 
forward  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and,  not- 
withstanding that  it  was  supported  in  a 
speech  of  great  power  and  ability  by  Lord 
St.  Germans,  siiter  considerable  discus* 
sion,  only  sixteen  Peers  could  be  found 
to  vote  in  its  favour.  He  therefore  was 
surprised  and  deeply  regretted  that  the 
boa.  Member  should  have  thought  fit  again 
to  agitate  a  matter  which  undoubtedly 
Btirr^  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  a 
large  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  for 
he  was  satisfied  that,  even  if  he  should 
succeed  in  obtaining  for  his  proposal  a 
temporary  success,  there  was  no  chance 
of  the  measure  being  carried  successfully 
through  its  further  stages ;  and  it  was  most 
irodesirable  to  agitate  a  question  of  this 
kmd  when  the  only  result  of  that  agitation 
would  be  ultimate  failure.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  addnoed  no  new  argument  on  the 
question,  and  the  matter  remained  pre- 
cisely as  it  was  when  it  was  brought  for- 
ward in  that  House  in  1850.  All  the  facts 
were  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
luidsion  of  1848.  The  hon.  Member  had 
said  there  was  now  a  general  feeling  in 
UsTour  of  the  measure,  and  that  he  had 
presented  petitions  from  several  clergymen 
who  were  advocates  for  it.  He  had  also 
atated  that  the  great  majority  of  Roman 
Cathofic  and  Dissenting  ministers  did  not 
Impose  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  this  re* 
apcct,  and  that  the  ladies  were  advocates 
for  it,  and  particularly  anxious  that  the 
men  should  in  this  matter  have  the  fullest 
opportani^  of  pleasing  themselves.  He 
folly  admitted  that  this  was  a  woman's 
question,  Mid  he  thought  that  the  opinions 
of  the  women  of  England  ought  not  to  be 
disregarded  in  l^ialation  witi^  respect  to 
it;  bvt  hie  (Sir  F.  Thesiger's)  experience 
eertainly  did  not  bear  out  the  views  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman ;  for  so  far  as  his  expe« 
rienee  went,  he  believed  that  the  opinion  of 
the  wooien  of  England  was  directly  oppo- 
site to  that  stated  by  the  hon.  Memtnsr, 
and  wherever  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  testing  their  feelmgs  npon  the  subject, 


be  had  found  them  invariably  opposed  to 
an  alteration  of  the  law ;  and  on  the  former 
occasion  11,000  women  of  England  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  Queen  against  the 
Bill.  Disregarding  for  a  moment  any  con- 
sideration of  the  question  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  he  would  ask  what  was 
there  to  guide  the  House  on  the  mere 
question  of  expediency  ?  The  whole  ques- 
tion, as  he  said  before,  was  involved  in  Uie 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1848,  and 
he  thought  the  hon.  Member  had  come 
to  very  erroneous  conclusions  both  with 
regard  to  the  report  itself  and  the  evidence 
upon  which  that  report  was  founded.  The 
House  would  remember  that  some  time 
ago  a  number  of  persons  interested  in  ob- 
taining an  alteration  of  the  law,  some  of 
whom  had  violated  it,  and  others,  who  were 
more  scrupulous,  but  who  desired  such  an 
alteration,  had  associated  themselves  toge- 
ther and  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the 
public  mind  that  a  great  grievance  existed 
from  the  state  of  the  law  of  marriage  in 
this  country ;  they  engaged  active  and  in- 
telligent agents,  who  distributed  them- 
selves in  the  most  populous  districts  of 
the  country,  and,  by  inserting  letters  in 
the  newspapers  and  in  other  ways,  pro- 
duced an  impression  in  the  public  mind 
that  a  multitude  of  persons  were  oppressed 
by  the  law.  At  all  events,  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  Commission  composed  of 
persons  extremely  eminent  in  station,  cha- 
racter, and  ability ;  but  it  appeared  to  him 
(Sir  F.  Thesiger)  that  the  members  of 
that  Commission  permitted  themselves  in 
some  degree  to  become  the  instruments  of 
those  persons  who  were  desirous  to  change 
the  law.  Of  course,  it  was  natural  that 
all  persons  who  felt  aggrieved  should  seize 
the  opportunity  to  narrate  their  grievances 
to  the  Commissioners,  while  those  who  de« 
sired  the  continuance  of  the  law,  not  feel- 
ing it  to  be  their  peculiar  duty  to  oppose 
the  alteration,  verified  the  common  saying 
that  what  was  every  man's  business  was 
no  one's,  and  in  consequence  the  e? idence 
was  to  some  extent  partial  and  incomplete* 
Notwithstanding  that,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  statements  in  the  report  were 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  statements  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Lancashire 
(Mr.  Heywood).  The  tone  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  extremely  mitigated  and 
moderate,  but  they  admitted  that  great 
diversity  of  opinion  existed.  As  far  as 
Ireland  was  concerned,  he  was  prepared 
to  show  that  not  only  was  the  proposition 
contrary  to  the  reasonable  and  moral  con? 
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Tictions  of  the  Roman  Catholio  dergj,  bat 
most  revolting  to  their  feelings ;  and  with 
respect  to  Scotland,  the  opinion  of  the 
clergy  was  decidedly  against  it ;  while  the 
Commissioners  admitted  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom  divers  opinions  were  maintained, 
but  that  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  laity 
was  against  marriages  of  this  description, 
which,  however,  was  attributed  to  their 
not  having  fully  entered  into  the  consi- 
deration of  the  merits  of  the  question. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  adverted  to  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  this  respect,  and 
had  argued  the  question  as  though  it  were 
a  poor  man's  question;  but,  considering 
the  way  in  which  this  agitation  commenced, 
and  the  parties  who  instigated  it,  he  (Sir 
F.  Thesiger)  felt  convinced  the  House 
would  never  hare  heard  anything  about  it 
if  it  had  been  only  a  poor  man's  question. 
The  very  report  which  had  been  referred 
to  was  opposed  to  such  a  statement.  The 
Commissioners  said,  that  from  1835  down 
to  the  time  when  evidence  was  given 
before  them,  there  had  been  1,634  of 
these  marriages  in  the  five  populous 
districts  in  the  north  and  west  to  which 
the  instigators  of  this  agitation  had  re- 
course, and  out  of  these  only  forty  were 
found  to  have  taken  place  among  the  lower 
classes.  It  was  true,  they  added,  that 
they  had  reason  to  conclude  that  such 
marriages  were  at  least  as  frequent  in  that 
class  as  in  any  other,  and  perhaps  much 
more  so,  as  the  affinity  was  less  observed 
and  more  difficult  to  be  traced ;  but  what 
right  had  the  Commissioners  to  draw  that 
conclusion  ?  They  had  no  evidence  to  that 
effect;  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence  before 
them  would  hare  warranted  them  in  say- 
ing that  such  marriages  among  the  lower 
classes  were  uncommon.  But  then  it  was 
said  that  there  were  in  the  whole  kingdom 
about  12,000  of  these  marriages,  and  pro- 
bably 60,000  innocent  persons  who  were 
petitioners  to  the  Mouse  for  an  alteration  in 
the  law  by  which  they  were  now  affected. 
The  hon.  Member  had  arrived  at  these 
numbers  by  a  calculation  of  a  veiy  ex- 
traordinary kind,  for  he  had  taken  the  re- 
ported result  of  the  five  districts  referred 
to  by  the  Commissioners,  and  by  applying 
that  proportion  to  the  whole  of  the  country 
he  in  that  way  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
he  had  stated.  But  several  incumbents  of 
the  most  populous  parishes  had  declared 
that  very  few  marriages  of  this  descrip- 
tion took  place  in  their  parishes — in  some 
not  one  for  years.  Therefore  he  (Sir  F. 
Thesiger)-  did  not  think  this  cidculation  a 
/Sir  F.  Thesiger  ' 


very  sound  one,  and  did  not  belieTe  these 
violations  of  the  law  had  been  so  frequent 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  suggested. . 
But  could  the  House  be  called  upon  to 
interpose  for  the  protection  of  persons 
who  had  deliberately  offended  against  the 
law,  and  who,  by  so  offending,  had  ne- 
cessarily involved  innocent  persons  in  the 
consequences?  It  had  been  alleged  that 
these  persons  had  erred  ignoranUy ;  but 
this  he  utterly  denied.  The  persons  who 
appeared  from  the  blue  book  to  have  mar- 
ried in  this  manner  were  well  educated, 
and  knew  what  the  law  was;  some  of  .them 
had  gone  abroad  for  the  purpose,  as  they 
supposed,  of  evading  the  law,  while  others 
acted  in  open  defiance  of  it ;  all,  however, 
it  was  clear  had  their  misgivings  and  scru- 
ples about  the  morality  of  such  marriages. 
He  thought,  then,  the  House  ought  not  to 
have  any  compassion  for  persons  who  had 
deliberately  violated  the  law  in  this  way, 
and  that  it  would  afford  the  worst  possible 
example  if  they  passed  an  Act  retrospec- 
tively affecting  their  condition,  even  for  the 
sake,  as  was  observed,  of  the  innocent  per- 
sons who  stood  affected  by  the  present  law. 
The  hon.  Member  had  referred  to  two  or 
three  points  which  required  some  answer. 
In  considering  this  subject,  the  first  and 
most  important  point  was  the  religions 
question  involved  in  it ;  and  here  he  did 
deeply  deplore  that  there  should  be  such  a 
distressing  diversity  of  opinion.  It  was  al- 
leged that  no  prohibition  was  contained  in 
the  Levitical  law  against  these  marriageSp 
but  his  opinion  was  entirely  opposed  to 
that  statement.  His  own  impression,  after 
careful  consideration,  was,  that  the  pre- 
cepts upon  the  subject  of  marriage  con- 
tained in  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus 
formed  part  of  the  moral  and  not  the  cere- 
monial law  of  the  Jews,  and  were  binding 
at  all  times  and  upon  all  persons.  The  hon. 
Member  had,  however,  adopted  the  argu- 
ment, and  pressed  the  authority  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  that  this  chapter  did  not 
refer  to  incestuous  marriages  at  all — that 
it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  warning  and  pro- 
hibition against  illicit  intercourse ;  but,  if 
so,  the  hon.  Member  must  be  of  opinion 
that  a  licence  was  given  to  the  Jews  to 
indulge  their  passions  as  they  pleased, 
provided  they  kept  clear  of  the  limit  of 
the  degrees  of  consanguinity  contained  in 
this  chapter;  and  in  that  opinion  he  did 
not  think  many  would  be  found  to  unite. 
Those  who  opposed  the  alteration  of  the 
law  had  never  contended  that  any  prohi- 
bition of  the  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister 
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contained  in  the  18th  verse,  but  the 
prohibition  was  found  in  the  previous  pro- 
hibition with  respect  to  a  brother's  wife. 
However  difficult  the  18th  verse  might  be 
of  interpretation,  it  was  never  rested  upon 
as  any  ground  for  saying  that  the  marriage 
with  a  wife's  sister  was  expressly  prohibited. 
Various  interpretations  had  been  given  of 
the  prohibition  contained  in  that  verse,  but 
in  his  (Sir  F.  Thesiger's)  opinion,  whether 
any  or  none  of  those  interpretations  were 
correct,  no  fair  conclusion  could  be  drawn 
from  the  words  of  that  verse,  so  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  all  the  preceding  ones  as  to 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  a  permission 
was  intended  to  be  given  to  the  marriage 
with  a  wife's  sister.  He  apprehended  that 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  showing 
that  the  marriage  law  of  the  Jews  was 
binding  upon  Christians.  The  mode  of 
teaching  under  the  Gospel  dispensation 
was  entirely  different  to  that  under  the 
Jewish ;  the  law  of  marriage  was  placed 
upon  a  higher  and  holier  footing,  and  a 
more  important  and  sacred  interpretation 
was  given  to  it  than  under  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation. He  had  no  doubt  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  whole  of  the  prohibitions 
contained  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus 
were  binding  upon  Christians,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, in  a  higher  degree  than  they  were 
upon  Jews.  Without  resorting  to  tradition, 
he  was  desirous  of  considering  what  had 
been  the  opinion  of  persons  anxious  to  ob- 
tun  the  meaning  of  Scripture  and  its  bind- 
ing force  upon  their  consciences  as  to  the 
divine  law  upon  this  subject ;  and  he  found 
beyond  question  that  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church  and  down  to  the  sixth  century 
the  uniform  opinion  entertained  was  that 
the  law  contained  in  the  18th  chapter  of 
Leviticus  was  the  divine  law  upon  the 
matter,  and  that  that  law  was  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  express  prohibition  con- 
tained within  it.  At  a  later  period  cor- 
ruptions crept  in,  and  'prohibitions  were 
introduced  which  were  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Scriptures;  nevertheless,  this  particu- 
lar prohibition  was  uniformly  maintained 
from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  for  the  first 
time  an  unfortunate  departure  from  the 
role  of  the  Church  took  place,  a  dispensa- 
^n  having  been  granted  by  Alexander  VI. 
to  Emanoal,  King  of  Portugal,  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain, 
Emanaal  having  previously  been  married  to 
her  sister.  Down  to  that  time  there  had 
been  dispensations  granted  by  the  Church 
with  nsp^oi  to  marriages,  but  they  related 


only  to  marriages  prohibited  by  the  eccle- 
siastical law,  but  this  was  the  first  time 
the  divine  law  had  been  departed  from. 
The  departure  was  subsequently  followed 
by  a  dispensation,  granted  by  Julius  II. 
to  Henry  VIII.,  to  marry  his  brother's 
widow,  in  which  case  the  dispensation  was 
undoubtedly  a  dispensation  against  tho 
positive  law  of  God.  And  what  were  the 
consequences?  Clement  VII.  refused  to 
decide  against  that  dispensation,  and  the 
Roman  Church  was  placed  in  the  difficulty 
of  being  called  upon  to  decide  that  the 
Leritical  law  of  marriage  was  not  binding 
upon  the  Christian,  or  that  one  of  their 
Popes  had  dispensed  with  the  law  of  God. 
They  took  the  course  of  deciding  that  the 
Levitical  law,  was  not  binding,  but  they  did 
so  in  a  hesitating  manner,  the  language 
used  at  the  Council  of  Trent  sufficiently 
showing  how  extremely  guarded  was  the 
expression  of  opinion  upon  the  subject.  It 
was  merely  insisted  that  the  Pope  possess- 
ed the  right  of  granting  dispensations  in 
certain  cases;  but  no  law  whatever  was  laid 
down  with  regard  to  a  wife's  sister,  though 
it  was  stated  with  regard  to  an  inferior  de- 
gree of  affinity  that  dispensations  might  be 
granted.  Thus  matters  stood  at  the  time 
of  «the  Reformation,  and  he  believed  he 
was  correct  in  saying  that  the  Reformers, 
who  professed  to  be  guided  by  Scripture 
only,  were  unanimously  in  favour  of  the 
Leritical  law,  including  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister, 
being  applied  to  the  Christian  Church. 
When,  therefore,  the  hon.  Member  said  a 
complaisant  Parliament  made  the  law  ac- 
cord with  the  inclinations  of  Henry  VIII., 
it  should  be  remembered  that  Parliament 
only  adopted  the  opinions  and  conclusions 
of  the  Reformers.  He  quite  admitted  that 
the  canons  were  not  binding  on  the  laity, 
but  they  were  binding  on  the  clergy ;  and 
the  hon.  Member  endeavoured  to  meet 
that  objection  by  proposing  to  exempt  the 
clergy  from  any  consequences  for  refusing 
to  celebrate  marriages  which  they  believed 
to  be  contrary  to  the  divine  law.  The  law 
continued  in  this  state  down  to  the  year 
1835,  before  which  time  manv  persons, 
undoubtedly  with  a  full  knowledge  that 
they  were  committing  a  breach  of  the  law, 
had  eontracted  marriages  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  Uw  of  Henry  VIII.  declared 
such  marriages  invalid  if  they  were  pro- 
nounced so  by  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  but 
not  else.  To  evade  the  law,  a  friendly 
suit  was  sometimes  kept  alive  during  the 
existence  of  the  parties ;  when  one  of  the 
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■tHiM  4M,  tlM  BMmriage  eodd  not  be 
M«4w4  hj  ike  KecIesMtical  Coort,  be- 
ewMt  k  WM  elreedy  divolTed  bj  death. 
Mid  to  iIm  eUldrea  were  rendered  legiti- 
■N4*.  TbftI  WM  not  A  state  of  things 
wkioli  ooold  be  penuitted  to  continae,  and 
Ike  Legiablure  was  indaoed  to  pass  the 
Aet  of  1835.  He  rerj  much  regretted 
thai  Ihat  eoerse  shonld  have  been  adopted, 
for  he  tbou^t  it  was  a  compromise  which 
eoght  nerer  to  hare  been  tolerated — it  was 
calculated  to  beg  an  important  question. 
But  oertainly  it  6xed  the  law  in  future, 
and  so  far  it  was  a  considerable  adrantage. 
From  that  time  it  was  declared  that  mar- 
riages within  the  prohibited  degree  of  afB- 
nlty  and  consanguinity  should  be  null  and 
Toid.  No  person  could  thenceforward  have 
been  mistaken  on  the  point,  and  there  were 
no  longer  any  means  of  evading  the  law 
upon  any  contrivance.  He  assumed  that 
it  was  after  careful  consideration  that  the 
Legislature  bad  come  to  that  conclusion. 
But  the  hon.  Member  now  wished  to  repeal 
a  portion  of  that  Act ;  for  he  was  not  yet 
bold  enoogh  to  say  that  with  respect  to 
all  the  degrees  of  affinity  an  alteration 
should  be  made.  The  removal  of  the  pro* 
hibition  to  marry  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
was  the  real  question,  the  wife's  niece 
being  introduced  merely  because  it  was 
unreasonable  to  admit  the  nearer  degree 
and  exclude  the  more  distant.  But  if  the 
hon.  Member  was  convinced  there  ought 
to  be  perfect  fi-eedom  of  marriage,  why 
did  he  confine  his  measure  to  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  and  a  deceased  wife's  niece? 
They  were  referred  to  the  state  of  the  law 
in  Protestant  Germany  and  in  America, 
and  told  to  imitate  the  example  of  those 
States  with  respect  to  the  law  of  marriage. 
In  his  (Sir  F.  T4iesiger's)  opinion,  infinitely 
more  moral  feeling  was  induced  by  adher- 
ing to  the  strict  law  than  by  adopting  the 
liberal  and  enlarged  notions  which  prevailed 
in  America  and  in  Germany.  In  many  of 
the  States  in  Germany  marriage  between 
an  uncle  and  a  niece  was  not  prohibited ; 
on  the  contrary,  marriages  in  which  semu 
paternal  relationship  existed  between  the 
parties  were  by  no  means  uncommon.  He 
did  not  understand  that  the  hon.  Member 
was  prepared  to  go  that  length ;  but  where 
would  it  end  ?  If  they  once  extended  the 
limits,  the  only  rational  termination  was  to 
do  away  with  all  degrees  of  affinity,  and 
leave  only  those  of  consanguinity.  The 
hon.  Gendeman  said,  he  would  not  extend 
^i>  new  law  of  marriage  to  Scotland.  Why 
^^^  If  it  was  a  question  of  principle^ 
^ir  F.  Thesiger 


why  should  Scotland  be  excluded  ?  Were 
there  no  sisters-in-law  in  Scotland?  The 
reason  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  be 
easily  understood.  He  was  desirous  to 
carry  his  measure,  and  he  knew  that  the 
feeling  in  Scotland  was  so  unanimous,  and 
so  strong  against  having  those  restrictions 
which  were  imposed  on  marriage  in  that 
country  relaxed,  or  the  marriage  law  en- 
larged, that  if  he  had  included  Scotland  in 
his  measure  it  would  certainly  be  rejected. 
He  (Sir  F.  Thesiger)  trusted  the  Members 
for  Scotland  would  not  be  deceived  by  this, 
because,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  carried  his 
Bill,  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to 
refuse  extending  it  to  Scotland.  The  hon. 
Member  proposed  to  introduce  into  his  BiH 
a  provision  which  should  exempt  clergymen 
from  any  penal  consequences  upon  their 
refusal  to  celebrate  marriages  of  this  de- 
scription. Coold  anything  more  strongly 
indicate  the  feeling  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
might  conscientiously  entertain  the  notion 
that  these  marriages  were  prohibited  by 
the  divine  law  ?  But  if  the  hon.  Gentle^ 
man  really  and  sincerely  entertained  the 
opinion  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
divine  law  to  prohibit  a  human  law  of  this 
description,  let  the  hon.  Gentleman  be  con- 
sistent, and  enforce  his  law  upon  all  per- 
sons indifferently — because  every  man  was 
bound  to  obey  the  law.  The  hon.  Gentle* 
man,  therefore,  showed  his  weakness,  and 
a  distrust  on  the  subject  of  these  marriages 
not  being  prohibited  by  the  divine  law, 
when  he  proposed  a  clause  of  this  nature. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  entered  very  little 
into  the  moral  and  social  bearings  of  the 
question,  or  as  to  what  the  effect  of  such 
a  law  would  be  upon  the  purity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  A  wife's  sister  was 
probably  the  best  guardian  that  could  be 
chosen  for  the  infant  children  of  her  de- 
ceased sister ;  and  therefore,  for  the  secu^ 
rity  of  the  happiness  of  the  family,  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  oppor» 
tunity  afforded  to  the  brother-in-law  of 
making  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife  the 
guardian  of  her  children.  But  how  was 
this  guardianship  to  be  secured?  The  hon* 
GenUeman  had  not  ventured  to  enter  upon 
this  most  important  part  of  the  subject, 
neither  would  he  (Sir  F.  Thesiger)  trouble 
the  House  with  any  remarks  upon  it.  The 
whole  matter  was  one  of  so  delicate  a  cha«- 
racter  that  he  would  gladly  avoid  the  dis- 
cussion altogether.  His  objection  to  the 
measure  was  upon  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  contrary  to  thp  divine  law ;  that  it  would 
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deeply  aflbei  the  happloens  and  the  com- 
fort of  namerous  familioB  throughout  the 
kingdom;  and  that  for  one  instance  in 
which  it  would  he  gratifying  to  the  feelings 
of  individuals,  it  would  introduce  domestic 
discord  and  discomfort  into  thousands  of 
families*  and  would  he  completely  destruc« 
tive  of  all  those  finer  feelings  of  affection 
which  at  present  existed  in  the  relationship 
of  a  man  and  his  children  with  his  wife's 
nearest  kin.  He  did,  therefore,  most  eam- 
estlj  hope  that  the  hen,  Memher  would 
feel  there  could  he  no  use  in  further  agi* 
tating  this  question.  He  had  himself  en- 
tared  into  this  discussion  with  extreme  re> 
luctance.  It  was  almost  impossible  fairly 
and  fully  to  discuss  the  subject  without 
entering  into  questions  of  such  delicacy  as 
every  one  must  be  anxious  to  avoid.  He 
had.  however*  endeavoured  to  present  his 
views  to  the  House  without  approaching 
any  aueh  topics ;  and,  liaving  aooe  so^  he 
feU  tliat  it  wss  absolutely  neoessary  to  re* 
aist  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  BOWYSE  aaid,  that  it  might  be 
useful  for  the  foil  consideration  of  this 
important  question  to  revert  to  what  was 
the  law  on  the  subject  at,  and  before,  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  quite 
dear  that  these  marriages  with  the  wife's 
sister  were  not  void,  and  never  were  void* 
at  common  law.  They  were  only  voidable 
as  contrary  to  the  eoolesiastical  law,  and 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  not  in  the 
temporsl  courts.  If  the  question  of  the 
legitimaey  of  a  person*  the  issue  of  one  of 
these  marriages  had  been  raised  in  a  tem- 
poral  court— in  an  action  of  ejectment  for 
instance*  the  temporal  court  would  have 
affirmed  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  B^ 
fore  the  Beformation  the  ecclesiastical  law 
allowed  such  marriages  to  take  place  by 
dispensation  of  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties ;  but  at  the  Beformation  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  See  was  put  an  end  to*  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  power  reserved  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  grant 
•ertain  dispensations,  the  power  of  dispen- 
cation  waa  wholly  abolished*  The  result 
vas,  that  the  lawful  celebration  of  these 
marriages  came  to  an  end ;  they  were»  how- 
ever, siUowed  by  the  Church  of  Bone,  and 
their  lawf  olness  was  admitted*  even  by  the 
Angliean  Chorch*  for  they  had  been  dis- 
MBtinued*  simply  because  the  dispensing 
power  had  ceased.  It  was  quite  clear,  then, 
that  there  was  no  authority  in  law  in  favour 
«f  this  aheolute  prohibition,  because  the 
practice  of  the  Chorch  from  the  earliest 
•howed  that  thoogh  the  Chursh  did 


not  allow  these  marriages  to  take  place 
without  dispensation,  the  Chareh  did  not 
hold  the  marriage  to  be  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God.     Our  Church  never  dispensed 
with  the  divine  law,  and  by  granting  dis- 
pensations for  these  marriages*  the  Church 
declared  that  they  were  not  contrary  to 
Ood's  law.     Then  came  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
Act,  which  was  a  species  of  compromise 
btended  to  meet  the  particular  case  of  a 
noble  family,  in  which  a  marriage  of  this 
sort  had  taken  place;  but  the  law,  as  it 
existed*  after  the  passing  of  that  Act,  ope- 
rated as  a  great  hardship  upon  the  Broman 
Catholic  population  of  this  country,  be- 
cause, while  marriages   with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  were  practically  allowed  by 
their  religion*  the  State  stepped  in  and 
prohibited  them.     He  (Mr.  Bowyer)  was 
of  opinion  that  the  argument  that  these 
marriages  were  contrary  to  the  Leviticai 
law,  was  given   up  in  substance  on  the 
present  occaaion.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  F.  Thesiger)   had    cer« 
tainly  added  nothing  to  what  had  been  said 
before  on  that  portion  of  the  subject,  and 
had,  indeed,  rather  weakened   what  had 
been  previously  urged  in  support  of  it. 
The  boo.  and  learned  Gentleman  argued 
that  the  Leviticai  law  was  part  of  the  moral 
law*  and  that*  therefore*  it  was  binding 
now ;  but  this  position  was  contrary  to  tho 
common  law  of  England.   For  the  common 
law,  before  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII., 
allowed  marriage  dispensations  within  the 
Leviticai  degrees.     Suppose  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  were  right  in  his 
view,   that  the  Leviticai  law  prohibited 
these  marriages,  and  that  it  waa  binding 
as  part  of  the  moral  law,  he  must  go  fur- 
ther, and  must  accept  another  portion  of 
the  Leviticai  law^-that  which  said  that  if  a 
man  left  a  widow  without  children  his  bro- 
ther should  marry  her  and  raise  up  seed  to 
him.     The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  convince 
the  House  that  these  marriages  were  con- 
trary to  the  Leviticai  law ;  but,  in  reality, 
he  had  not  insisted  upon  the  argument,  but 
had  left  the  question  open  as  a  matter  of 
opinion.    By  the  law  of  the  Boman  Ca^ 
tholie  Church  and  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
these  marriages  were  valid,  with  a  dispen- 
sation, because  they  were  regarded  as  being 
prohibited  only  by  an  ecclesiastical  law, 
and  not  by  the  law  of  God.     There  was 
little  authority  for  maintaining  the  prohi- 
bition,  and  Uiere  was  no  doubt  that  restno- 
tion  upon  marriage  was,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, unsound.    In  Eo£^and,  a  large  inkIj 
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parties  died,  the  marriage  eoiild  not  be 
dissoWed  by  the  Eoelesiaatical  Court,  be- 
oauee  it  was  already  diasolyed  by  death, 
and  so  the  children  were  rendered  legiti- 
mate. That  was  not  a  state  of  things 
which  could  be  permitted  to  continue,  and 
the  Legislature  was  induced  to  pass  the 
Act  of  1835.  He  rery  much  regretted, 
that  that  coarse  should  hare  been  adopted, 
for  he  thought  it  was  a  compromise  which 
ought  nerer  to  have  been  tolerated — ^it  was 
calculated  to  beg  an  important  question. 
But  certainly  it  6zed  the  law  in  future, 
and  BO  far  it  was  a  considerable  adrantage. 
From  that  time  it  was  declared  that  mar- 
riages within  the  prohibited  degree  of  afB- 
nity  and  consanguinity  should  be  null  and 
void.  No  person  could  thenceforward  hare 
been  mistaken  on  the  point,  and  there  were 
no  longer  any  means  of  evading  the  law 
upon  any  cootrivance.  He  assumed  that 
it  was  after  careful  consideration  that  the 
Legislature  bad  come  to  that  conclusion. 
But  the  hon.  Member  now  wished  to  repeal 
a  portion  of  that  Act ;  for  he  was  not  yet 
bold  enough  to  say  that  with  respect  to 
all  the  degrees  of  affinity  an  alteration 
should  be  made.  The  removal  of  the  pro> 
hibition  to  marry  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
was  the  real  question,  the  wife's  nyece 
being  introduced  merely  because  it  was 
unreasonable  to  admit  the  nearer  degree 
and  exclude  the  more  distant.  But  if  the 
bon.  Member  was  convinced  there  ought 
to  be  perfect  fi-eedom  of  marriage,  why 
did  he  confine  his  measure  to  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  and  a  deceased  wife's  niece? 
They  were  referred  to  the  state  of  the  law 
in  Protestant  Germany  and  in  America, 
and  told  to  imitate  the  example  of  those 
States  with  respect  to  the  law  of  marriage. 
In  his  (Sir  F.  I4iesiger's)  opinion,  infinitely 
more  moral  feeling  was  induced  by  adher- 
ing to  the  strict  law  than  by  adopting  the 
liberal  and  enlarged  notions  which  prevailed 
in  America  and  in  Germany.  In  many  of 
the  States  in  Germany  marriage  between 
an  uncle  and  a  niece  was  not  prohibited; 
on  the  contrary,  marriages  in  which  lemf- 
paiemal  relationship  existed  between  the 
parties  wore  by  no  means  nnoommon.  He 
did  not  understAud  that  the  hon.  Member 
was  prepared  to  go  that  length ;  but  where 
would  it  end  ?  If  they  once  extended  the 
.  limits,  the  only  rational  termination  was  to 
do  away  with  all  degrees  of  affinity,  and 
leave  only  those  of  consanguinity.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  he  would  not  extend 
his  new  law  of  marriage  to  Scotland.  Why 
Qot?  If  it  was  a  qnestion  of  principle. 
Sir  F.  Thesiger 


why  should  Scotland  be  excluded?  Were 
there  no  sisters-in-law  in  Scotland?  The 
reason  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  be 
easily  understood.  He  was  desirous  to 
cariy  his  measure,  and  he  knew  that  the 
feeling  in  Scotland  was  so  unanimous,  and 
so  strong  against  having  those  restrictions 
which  were  imposed  on  marriage  in  that 
country  relaxed,  or  the  marriage  law  en- 
larged, that  if  he  had  included  Scotland  in 
his  measure  it  wonid  certainly  be  rejected. 
He  (Sir  F.  Thesiger)  trusted  the  Members 
for  Scotland  would  not  be  deceived  by  this, 
because,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  carried  his 
Bill,  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to 
refuse  extending  it  to  Scotland.  The  hon. 
Member  proposed  to  introduce  into  his  BiH 
a  provision  which  should  exempt  clergymen 
from  any  penal  consequences  upon  their 
refusal  to  celebrate  marriages  of  this  de- 
scription. Could  anything  more  strongly 
indicate  the  feeling  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
might  conscientiously  entertain  the  notion 
that  these  marriages  were  prohibited  by 
the  divine  law  ?  But  if  the  hon.  Gentler- 
man  really  and  sincerely  entertained  the 
opinion  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
divine  law  to  prohibit  a  human  law  of  this 
description,  let  the  hon.  Gentleman  be  con«* 
sistent,  and  enforce  his  law  upon  all  per- 
sons indifferently— because  every  man  was 
bound  to  obey  ti^e  law.  The  hon.  Gentler- 
man,  therefore,  showed  his  weakness,  and 
a  distrust  on  the  subject  of  these  marriages 
not  being  prohibited  by  the  divine  law, 
when  he  proposed  a  claase  of  this  nature. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  entered  very  little 
into  the  moral  and  social  bearings  of  the 
question,  or  as  to  what  the  effect  of  such 
a  law  would  be  upon  the  pnrity  and  happi*- 
ness  of  the  people.  A  wife's  sister  was 
probably  the  best  guardian  that  could  be 
chosen  for  the  infant  children  of  her  de- 
ceased sister ;  and  therefore,  for  the  secn^ 
rity  of  the  happiness  of  the  family,  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  oppori* 
tunity  afforded  to  the  brother-in-law  of 
making  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife  the 
guardian  of  her  children.  Bat  how  was 
Mb  guardianship  to  be  secured?  The  hon* 
GenUeman  bad  not  ventured  to  enter  upon 
this  most  important  part  of  the  subject, 
neither  would  he  (Sir  F.  Thesiger)  trouble 
the  House  with  any  remarics  upon  it.  The 
whole  matter  was  one  of  so  delicate  a  cha- 
racter that  he  would  gladly  avoid  the  dis- 
cussion altogether.  His  objection  to  the 
measure  was  npon  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  contrary  to  th^  divine  law ;  that  it  wonld 
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doepl J  aflbot  the  happlneM  and  the  com- 
fort  of  namerouB  familioB  throughout  the 
kingdom;  and  that  for  one  instance  in 
which  it  would  he  gratifying  to  the  feelings 
of  individuals,  it  would  introduce  domestic 
discord  and  discomfort  into  thousands  of 
families,  and  would  he  completely  destrue* 
tive  of  all  those  finer  feelings  of  affection 
which  at  present  existed  in  the  relationship 
of  a  man  and  his  children  with  his  wife's 
nearest  kin.  He  did,  therefore,  most  earn- 
estly hope  that  the  hon.  Memher  would 
feel  there  could  be  no  use  in  further  agi* 
tating  this  question.  He  had  himself  en* 
tared  mto  this  discussion  with  extreme  re> 
luctance.  It  was  almost  impossible  fairly 
and  fully  to  discuss  the  subject  without 
entering  into  questions  of  such  delicacy  as 
every  one  must  be  anxious  to  avoid.  He 
had.  however,  endeavoured  to  present  hia 
Tiewa  to  the  House  without  approaching 
any  aueh  topics ;  and.  having  aooe  so^  he 
feU  that  it  wsa  absolutely  necessary  to  re* 
aist  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  BOWYSE  said,  that  it  might  be 
useful  for  the  full  consideration  of  this 
important  question  to  revert  to  what  was 
the  law  on  the  subject  at.  and  before,  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.     It  was  quite 
dear  that  these  marriages  with  the  wife's 
sister  were  not  void,  and  never  were  void, 
at  common  law.     They  were  only  voidable 
as  contrary  to  the  eoolesiastical  law.  and 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  not  in  the 
temporal  courts.     If  the  question  of  the 
legitimacy  of  a  person,  the  issue  of  one  of 
these  marriages  had  been  raised  in  a  tem- 
poral court«-in  an  action  of  ejectment  for 
instance,  the  temporal  court  would  have 
affirmed  the  validity  of  the  marriage.     B^ 
fore  the  Beformation  the  ecclesiastical  law 
allowed  such  marriages  to  take  place  by 
dispensation  of  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties ;  hut  at  the  Beformation  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  See  was  put  an  end  to.  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  power  reserved  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  grant 
eertain  dispensations,  the  power  of  dispen- 
sation waa  wholly  abolished.     The  result 
was,  that  the  lawful  celebration  of  these 
marriages  eame  to  an  end ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, allowed  by  the  Church  of  Bone,  and 
their  lawfulness  was  admitted,  even  by  the 
Angliosn  Chorch.  for  they  Imd  been  dis- 
ecutinued.  simply  because  the  dispensing 
power  had  ceased.  It  was  qnite  clear,  then, 
that  there  was  no  authority  in  law  in  favour 
ef  this  absolute  prohibition,  because  the 
ptaetiee  ef  the  Chorch  from  the  earliest 
ahowed  that  thoogh  the  Chursh  did 


not  allow  the9d  marriages  to  take  place 
without  dispensation,  the  Church  did  not 
hold  the  marriage  to  be  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Qod.     Our  Church  never  dispensed 
with  the  divine  law,  and  by  granting  dis- 
pensations for  these  marriages,  the  Church 
declared  that  they  were  not  contrary  to 
God's  law.     Then  came  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
Act,  which  was  a  species  of  compromise 
btended  to  meet  the  particular  case  of  a 
noble  family,  in  which  a  marriage  of  this 
sort  had  taken  place;  but  the  law,  as  it 
existed,  after  the  passing  of  that  Act,  ope- 
rated as  a  great  hardship  upon  the  Bromon 
Catholic  population  of  this  country,  be- 
cause, while  marriages   with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  were  practically  allowed  by 
their  religion,  the  State  stepped  in  and 
prohibited  them.     He  (Mr.  Bowyer)  was 
of  opinion  that  the  argument  that  these 
marriages  were  contrary  to  the  Leviticai 
law,  was  given  up  in  substance  on  the 
present  occauon.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  F.  Thestger)    had    cer- 
tainly added  nothing  to  what  had  been  said 
before  on  Uiat  portion  of  the  subject,  and 
had,  indeed,  rather  weakened   what  had 
been  previously  urged  in  support  of  it. 
The  hoe.  and  learned  Gentleman  argued 
that  the  Leviticai  law  was  part  of  the  moral 
law.  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  binding 
now ;  but  this  position  was  contrary  to  the 
common  law  of  England.   For  the  common 
law.  before  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.. 
allowed  marriage  dispensations  within  the 
Leviticai  degrees.     Suppose  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  were  right  in  his 
view,  that  the  Leviticai  law  prohibited 
these  marriages,  and  that  it  was  binding 
as  part  of  the  moral  law,  he  must  go  fur- 
ther, and  must  accept  another  portion  of 
the  Leviticai  law-*that  which  said  that  if  a 
man  left  a  widow  without  children  his  bro- 
ther should  marry  her  and  raise  up  seed  to 
him.     The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  convince 
the  House  that  these  marriages  were  con- 
trary to  the  Leviticai  law ;  but,  in  reality, 
he  had  not  insisted  upon  the  argument,  but 
had  left  the  question  open  as  a  matter  of 
opinion.    By  the  law  of  the  Boman  C»- 
tnolie  Church  and  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
these  marriages  were  valid,  with  a  dispen- 
sation, because  they  were  regarded  as  being 
prohibited  oidy  by  an  ecclesiastical  law. 
and  not  by  the  law  of  God.     There  was 
little  authority  for  maintaining  the  prohi- 
bition, and  there  was  no  doubt  that  restrie- 
tion  upon  marriage  was,  as  a  general  prin?- 
ciple.  unsound.    In  Bngland.  a  large  lx>dy 
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of  Dissenteni  considered  that  these  mar- 
riages were  not  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  the  prohibition  was  a  hardship 
on  those  people  unless  it  was  shown  that 
snch  prohibitions  were  necessary,  and  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  perfect  freedom  to 
contract  them.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  marriage  with  the  wife's  sister 
was  forbidden  by  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
but  it  was  not  a  prohibition  of  the  divine 
law,  and  they,  therefore,  permitted  them  to 
be  contracted  by  dispensation,  leaving  it  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  decide  in 
each  case,  whether  they  should  be  allowed 
or  not.  The  Church  of  Rome  never  assum- 
ed the  power  to  dispense  with  the  divine 
law ;  it  could  only  dispense  with  the  eccle- 
siastical law ;  and  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
always  exercised  the  power  of  dispensing 
with  the  prohibition  of  marriages  of  this 
sort.  As  to  the  social  and  moral  part  of 
the  question,  he  (Mr.  Bowyer)  was  not  sa- 
tisfied with  the  arguments  that  had  been 
used  to  show  that  the  welfare  and  purity 
of  society  required  that  in  every  instance 
these  marriages  should  be  made  void,  and 
he  would,  therefore,  vote  for  the  first 
reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mb.  £.  BALL  supported  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that 
what  was  not  expressly  prohibited  in  God's 
Word  must  be  taken  to  be  permitted,  and 
in  no  case  did  he  find  any  prohibition  with 
respect  to  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his 
deceased  wife's  sister.  His  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Friend  below  him  (Sir  F.  Thesiger)  had 
entirely  failed  to  show  any  such  prohibi- 
tion; and,  looking  at  the  question  in  a 
moral  and  religious  view,  he  (Mr.  Ball) 
saw  no  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the 
present  measure.  Indeed,  to  justify  the 
principle  affirmed  by  this  Motion,  he  could 
cite  a  mass  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
the  Church  of  England,  persons  whose 
lives  corresponded  with  the  doctrines  tliey 
taught,  and  whose  views  on  this  question 
were  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  those 
who  advocated  the  removal  of  the  present 
restrictions.  Among  those  names  were 
those  of  Archbishop  Whately,  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Landaif,  and  he  might  go  on  naming  a  long 
list  of  illustrious  divines  and  holy  men  who 
had  concurred  in  those  views.  Then, 
again,  among  those  who  were  revered  by 
the  great  body  of  Dissenters,  and  who 
were  favourable  to  the  adoption  of  a  mea- 
sure like  the  present,  the  name  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  stood  pre-eminently  forward, 
Mr,  Sawyer 


True,  Scotland  had  been  named  as  gene 
rally  unfavourable  to  the  adoption  of  such 
a  measure ;  but  why  was  it  so  ?     Because 
the  Scottish  Church  was  opposed  to  it, 
and  the  doctrines  of  that  Church  being 
inculcated  into  the  minds  of  the  children  of 
the  nation  rendered  them  unfavourable  to 
marriages  of  this  description.    But  no  such 
doctrine  was  inculcated  by  the  catechism 
of  the   Church  of  England,   and,   there* 
fore,  the  children  of  this  nation  did  not 
grow  up  imbibing   the    like  prejudices; 
therefore  he  could  well  conceive  that  the 
measure,  although  advantageous  to  this 
country,  might  not  be  suitable  to  Scotland. 
Another  name  he  would  cite  in  its  favour 
was  that  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  a  mau  of 
profound  learning,  of  immense  ecclesiasti- 
cal research,  and  whose  admirable  com* 
mentaries  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  had 
rendered  his  name  celebrated  throughout 
the  empire.     He,  too,  was  favourable  to 
the  abolition  of  the  present  restrictions ; 
and  he  (Mr.  Ball)  would  complete  the  list 
of  illustrious  men  whose  opinions   were 
favourable  to  a  change  of  the  law  in  this 
respect  by  adding  that  of  a  man  who  was 
held  in  veneration  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, nay,  perhaps,  millions  of  his  fellow 
countrymen — the  great  Wesley,  a  man 
than  whom  no  one  led  a  purer  or  more 
pious  life  ;  and  also  the  name  of  Professor 
Lee.    He  believed  it  was  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  people  of  England  generally 
were  not  favourable  to  the  proposed  change 
in  the  law,  for  it  was  no  argument  in  sup- 
port of  that  view  to  say  that  only  1,634 
marriages  of  this  kind  had  taken  place  in 
eleven  years  after  1835  in  the  five  populous 
districts  of  the  north.     The  House  must 
recollect  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man himself  answered  that  argument  by 
stating  that  those  marriages  were  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  which  was  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  smallness  of  the  number. 
Neither  were  they  to  estimate  the  import- 
ance or  value  of  a  measure  by  the  circum- 
stance that  on  its  first  introduction  but  feiv 
had  supported  it,  and  that  when  the  ques- 
tion was  before  the  House  of  Lords  not 
more  than  sixteen  Peers  could  be  found  to 
support  it ;  for  if  that  had  been  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  House  bad  always 
acted  many  of  those  great  laws  which  were 
the  boast  of  this  country,  and  had  oontrir 
buted  so  much  to  the  advancement  and 
happiness  of  the  people,  never  would  have 
passed  the  Legislature.     Let  them  look  at 
the  mode  in  which  the  question  was  viewed 
by  the  vast  proportion  of  the  human  race. 
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He  did  not  belieTe  he  was  saying  too  macH 
when  he  asserted  that  fonr-fifths  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  civilised  world  were 
permitted  to  marrj'the  sisters  of  their  de- 
ceased wives.  Another  reason  in  favour 
of  snch  marriages  was  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  at  present,  in  some  instances,  the 
children  of  the  first  wife .  were  yerj  badly 
treated  by  the  second  wife;  but  it  was 
repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  human  nature 
to  suppose  that  the  sister  of  a  deceased 
wife  would  do  otherwise  than  treat  her  own 
sister's  children  with  affection.  So  far 
from  the  removal  of  the  present  restriction 
being  unfavourable  to  morals,  he  believed 
it  would  have  a  tendency  to  adyance  them, 
and  belioTing  that  such  marriages  were 
not  only  not  repugnant  to,  but  were  in 
strict  accordance  with,  the  law  of  God,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  Motion  his 
support. 

Mr.  M.  MILNE  S  said,  he  did  not  cer- 
tainly expect,  when  he  heard  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  opposite  (Sir  F.  Thesiger) 
giro  so  large  and  interesting  a  discourse 
upon  this  matter,  to  hear  him  complain 
of  its  having  been  brought  forward  on  a 
previous  occasion.  He  (Mr.  Milnes)  was 
of  opinion,  that  if  the  House  required  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  his  hon.  Friend 
behind  him  had  done  well  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  Motion.  He  looked  upon  this 
question  as  one  of  vital  importance  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  British  people. 
The  greater  number  of  the  marriages  which 
had  been  contracted  in  spite  of  the  restric- 
ttODS  of  the  law  occurred  in  the  north,  and 
the  evils  consequent  thereupon  were  gradu- 
ally on  the  increase.  The  frequency  of 
those  marriages  had  been  in  no  degree 
lessened  by  the  refusal  of  the  Legislature 
to  legalbe  them,  and  it  really  seemed  as 
if  the  people  in  favour  of  these  marriages 
were  determined  to  say  to  the  Legislature, 
"  If  you  choose  to  go  on  imposing  this 
cruel  restriction  upon  us,  we  will  go  on 
breaking  the  law  until  you  alter  it."  He 
entreated  hon.  Members  who  opposed  this 
Bill,  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  was  not 
a  grave  event,  when  they  saw  the  law  de- 
liberately violated,  not  by  men  of  reckless 
habits  or  wild  dispositions,  but  by  men  of 
grave  and  sober  thought  and  deep  religi- 
ous feelings,  belonging  not  to  the  lower 
orders  of  society  alone,  but  to  the  most 
respectable  and  intelligent  of  the  middle 
and  higher  classes.  Surely  it  was  not  wise 
in  the  Legislature  to  allow  such  a  state  of 
the  law  to  continue.  The  House  could  not, 
it  was  clear,  stop  these  marriages  by  any 


refusal  to  recognise  them,  because  the 
parties  to  these  marriages  believed  that 
hon.  Members  belonged  to  a  class  of  so- 
ciety which  might  be  disagreeably  affected 
by  the  abolition  of  this  liiuitation,  while 
to  the  class  who  required  the  repeal  of 
this  law  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,  involving  as  it  did  the  happi- 
ness of  themselves  and  their  children.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  statesmen  to 
deal  with  this  question  as  a  practical  diffi-* 
culty,  and  not  to  consider  it  merely  in  a 
theoretical  point  of  view — and  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  it  practically,  was  to  revise 
the  law  altogether.  The  advocates  of  this 
change  in  the  law  had  no  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  religious  convictions  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  and  those  who  thought 
with  him ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  hon, 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  no  right  to 
say  to  those  who  wished  to  see  the  law 
altered,  that  they  were  wrong  and  he 
only  was  right,  and  so  deprive  them  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  which  the 
freedom  of  our  constitution  conceded  to 
all  classes  whether  high  or  low.  He  re- 
garded the  present  Bill  as  another  step  in 
the  religious  liberty  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  as  such  he  trusted  it  would  be 
confirmed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  R.  PHILLIMORE  said,  he  had  no 
wish  to  enter  upon  the  religious  or  theo- 
logical part  of  the  question ;  but  he  rose 
simply  to  protest  against  the  doctrine 
which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Bowyer)  that,  previous  to  the  Reformation 
and  the  rei^n  of  Henry  YIIL,  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  knew  nothing  of  the 
illegality  of  these  marriages.  He  said, 
indeed,  that  they  were  only  dealt  with  by 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  but  nobody  knew 
better  than  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, that  the  answer  to  his  argument  was 
this,  that  the  common  law  of  the  land  fully 
recognised  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts,  and  left  such  matters  to  their 
judgment  and  authority.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  might  as  well  have  argued 
that  the  common  law  of  this  country  knew 
nothing  of  equity,  because  there  was  a 
separate  jurisdiction  to  take  cognizance  of 
equity  cases.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber also  pressed  the  question  on  the  House 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  grievance,  and  said 
it  was  a  hard  case  to  prohibit  tliese  mar- 
riages, because  the  Pope  conid  grant  a 
dispensation  to  enable  a  man  to  marry  his 
brother's  wife,  while  Pariiament  stepped 
in  and  declared  such  a  marriage  illegal. 
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Bot  let  the  Hoase  look  to  the  eonse- 
^Qencef,  if  sueh  an  argument  were  aK 
lowed  to  pre? ail — thej  had  h^rd  of  snob 
things  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
a  Papal  diapeoftatton,  permitting  a  man  to 
narry  his  own  niece ;  and  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Qentleman*s  argument  were  main- 
tainahle*  it  might  he  said  that  the  law  of 
the  land  prohibiting  such  marriages  was  a 
grieirous  restriction  upon  tlie  ecclesiastical 
liberty  of  Roman  Catholics,  since  here  was 
a  marriage  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
would  allow  its  members  to  solemnise, 
while  their  hands  would  be  tied  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament— that  they  were  restricting 
them  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  from  doing 
that  which  was  sanctioned  by  their  own 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  With  regard  to 
the  measure  itself,  if  he  wanted  any  argu- 
ment against  its  introduction,  he  should 
find  it  in  the  limitations  which  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Hey  wood)  had  himself  intro- 
duced. The  hon.  Member  excepted  half 
the  kingdom  from  the  operation  of  the 
Bill ;  so  that,  if  the  Bill  passed,  that 
which  would  be  a  valid  and  proper  mar- 
riage in  England  would  be  invalid  on 
the  ground  of  incest  in  Scotland.  What 
prospect  could  there  be  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  countries  when  a  journey  of 
twenty-fbar  hours  by  railway  would  make 
a  marriage  valid  if  solemnised  in  one 
country,  and  invalid  if  celebrated  in  the 
other  ?  Why  should  a  marriage  lawfully 
celebrated  at  one  terminus  of  a  railway 
have  no  force  or  legality  at  the  other  ? 
Then  the  hon.  Member  laid  down  another 
still  more  objectionable  eiception,  and  pro- 
posed that  all  clergymen,  Dissenting  mi- 
nisters, and  registrars  who  objected  to 
these  marriages,  should  not  be  obliged  to 
marry  parties  under  this  law.  There  could 
be  no  stronger  argument  against  the  expe- 
diency of  the  law  than  these  exceptions. 
Hon.  Members  talked  of  the  cruelty  of  our 
legislation  towards  those  who  had  broken 
the  law,  but  they  ought  also  to  have  some 
consideration  for  those  who  had  kept  the 
law.  What  misery,  jealousy,  and  wretch- 
edness, would  not  be  carried  into  the 
hearths  and  homes  of  the  greater  number 
of  families  in  the  kingdom  if  this  law  were 
carried  out,  and  inflicted,  too,  because  a 
few  persons  had  violated  the  law.  They 
were  told  that  parties  went  to  Dusseldorf, 
as  they  used  to  go  to  Gretna  Oreen,  to 
solemnise  these  marriages ;  but  every  law- 
yer in  the  kingdom  whose  opinion  was 
worth  anything  knew  that  these  marriages 
were  invalid.  He  challenged  any  lawyer 
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in  that  House  to  express  a  doubt  as'to  the 
Hatui  of  the  children  who  were  the  issue 
of  these  marriages.  He  did  not  wish  to 
see  that  assembly  turned  into  a  religious 
convocation,  and  no  case  had,  in  his  opi- 
nion, been  made  out  for  disturbing  the 
present  relations  of  families.  Without  re- 
fSsrring  to  scriptural  or  theological  grounds, 
he  thought  that  the  House,  on  grounds  of 
expediency  and  policy,  and  even  of  jus- 
tice, ought  not  to  sanction  the  further 
progress  of  a  measure  originally  excited 
by  the  reprehensible  agency  of  the  rich 
canvassing  the  poor.  Such  an  attempt 
to  disturb  the  marriage  law  of  the  land 
was,  he  thought,  unhallowed ;  and  the 
House  would  exercise  a  wise  and  judicious 
discretion  in  not  assenting  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  present  measure. 

Mr.  BOWTBR  explained  that  he  had 
not  asserted  that  the  question  of  the  vali- 
dity of  these  marriages  came  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  temporal  court.  He  was 
aware  that  such  matters  were  exclusively 
confined  to  the  spiritual  courts ;  but  what 
he  did  say  was,  the  question  of  the' legality 
of  the  marriage  might  come  before  a  tem- 
poral court  in  trying  the  question  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  he  confessed  ho 
rose  on  this  occasion  with  considerable 
difficulty  to  address  the  House,  because  ho 
felt  himself  compelled  to  differ  from  many 
of  his  friends  around  him,  whose  opinions 
he  held  in  great  respect,  and  to  whose 
judgment  he  was  always  willing  to  submit 
when  he  conscientiously  could  do  so.  But 
he  had  always  supported  an  alteration  of 
this  law — not  exactly  such  as  was  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Lancashire, 
nor  upon  all  the  grounds  urged  by  that 
hon.  Member — ^but  such  as  had  been  pro- 
posed in  1850.  He  should  certainly  vote 
for  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill,  without 
pledging  himself  to  all  its  details.  He 
was  not  going  to  enter  into  the  legal  argu- 
ments used  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  addressed  the  House,  but 
merely  to  allude  to  an  observation  that 
was  made  by  that  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman. It  was  assumed  by  that  hon.  and 
learned  Member — an  assumption  which  he 
was  sure  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire 
would  not  admit — that  the  great  majority 
of  the  country  was  against  him,  and  that 
he  was  merely  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
minority.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man said,  what  misery  would  they  inflict 
upon  families — what  social  intercourse 
would  be  broken  up  by  effecting  such  a 
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change  in  the  kw  as  was- proposed  ;  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Qentleman  drew  a 
doleful  picture  of  what  might  bj  the  eon* 
seqaences  to  the  higher  and  more  civilised 
grades  of  society.  Now»  he  (Mr.  Spooner) 
admitted  that  there  was  a  feeling  amongst 
the  higher  classes  against  this  Bill,  and  it 
was  with  pain  and  difficulty  he  felt  himself 
oonstrained  to  act  against  those  opinions. 
He  could  not,  however,  but  yield  to  what 
he  thought  was  his  conscientious  duty« 
He  believed  that  the  law  as  it  stands  has  a 
most  demoralising  influence  upon  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes  of  society.  He  ad- 
mitted that  this  was  not  a  proper  place  to 
enter  upon  a  theological  argument.  He 
was  noTcr  willing  to  enter  upon  such  unless 
he  was  forced  to  it ;  but  if  a  law  exists 
which  is  alleged  to  be  against  the  law  of 
Qod,  which  he  believed  this  to  be,  the 
strongest  reasons  that  could  be  given  for 
the  repeal  of  such  law  must  be  drawn  from 
a  consideration  of  theological  subjects. 
He  believed  that  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
is  decidedly  against  the  law  of  God,  and  he 
had  certainly  very  high  authority  on  the 
subject.  He  would  take  the  verse  in  Le- 
viticus, which  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dundalk  seemed  to  think  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  question,  as  one 
ground  upon  which  he  formed  his  opinion 
that  the  restriction  now  imposed  by  law  is 
against  the  law  of  God.  Now,  what  is 
the  verse  to  which  allnsion  was  made? 
"  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her 

sister  to  vex  her during  her 

life."  Now,  what  is  the  only  constructiod 
that  could  be  put  upon  that  ?  Why,  that 
after  she  was  gone  the  husband  had  a  per- 
fect riight  to  marry  a  sister  of  his  deceased 
wife.  It  was  a  matter  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  he  could  not  conceive  any  other  con- 
clusion at  which  they  could  arrive.  He 
knew  that  some  nice  distinctions  had  been 
taken  upon  this  question,  and  they  wera 
told  that  it  was  not  meant  to  apply  to  a 
marriage  between  a  man  and  his  deceased 
wife's  sister,  but  intended  to  prohibit  poly- 
gamy. Why,  polygamy  was  not  forbidden 
at  that  time  ;  on  thecontrary,  it  was  allowed. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :   It  was  not  allowed. 

Mr.  spooner  said,  he  was  sorry  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  had  not  turned  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  informed  him- 
self upon  the  point.  Our  Saviour  says — 
*'  It  was  not  so  from  the  beginning,  but 
Moses,  from  the  hardness  of  your  hearts, 
suffered  it  to  be." 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :  that  applies  only  to 
divorce  exclusively. 


Mr.  SPOONER  denied  that  it  applied 
only  to  divorce.  In  the  Book  of  Deutero- 
nomy there  were  instructions  to  the  hus- 
band who  had  married  two  wives  as  to  how 
he  was  to  conduct  himself  towards  them— 
that  he  was  not  to  show  favour  to  the  one 
and  neglect  to  the  other.  And  it  goes 
further  to  show  how  the  inheritance  was  to 
be  disposed  of  between  the  families  arising 
from  the  two  marriages.  In  the  face  of 
such  facts,  to  tell  him  (Mr.  Spooner)  that 
polvgamy  was  not  allowed,  proved  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  not  looked  well  into 
the  subject.  The  House  could  not,  there- 
fore, put  the  construction  upon  the  text — 
that  it  was  directed  against  polygamy.  He 
contended  that  no  other  construction  could 
be  put  upon  it  than  that  after  the  decease 
of  the  wife  the  husband  might  take  in 
marriage  her  sister.  What  did  Archbishop 
Whately  say  upon  the  point  ?  He  said 
this— 

**  As  no  real  and  strong  case  has  been  made 
out  of  the  important  advantage  to  the  publio 
arising  from  such  restriction,  I  take  my  stand 
upon  the  hroad  ground,  and  the  ^neral  principle, 
that  eyery  restriction  of  the  kmd  is  an  evil  in 
itself.  The  proof  laj  with  the  advocates  for  re- 
striction to  show  its  necessity." 

He  (Mr.  Spooner)  agreed  in  that  doc- 
trine ;  that  unless  they  could  prove  that 
this  restriction  in  respect  to  marriage  was 
commanded  by  the  Holy  Word  of  God,  they 
bad  no  business  to  legislate  in  favour  of 
such  restriction.  There  was,  no  doubt, 
a  great  prejudice  against  the  proposed 
change  amongst  the  higher  classes ;  but 
he  thought  that  their  fears  on  the  subject 
were  greatly  exaggerated.  He  thought 
that  if  the  restriction  were  removed  their 
prejudices  would  be  very  soon  removed 
also.  But  he  knew  the  effect  of  the  law 
upon  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  was 
no  more  fertile  cause  of  demoralisation  than 
the  existing  law  amongst  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  society.  They  had  been 
told  that  after  all  there  were  very  few  of 
such  marriages.  There  were,  in  fact,  more 
than  they  were  aware  of.  In  large  parishes 
persons  went  to  the  clergyman,  who  had  not 
the  means  of  inquiring  whether  the  parties 
were  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  rela- 
tionship, and  were  married.  In  the  regis- 
try there  was  nothing  whatever  to  show 
that  they  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
law.  Dr.  Hook,  a  rev.  clergyman  who 
was  held  in  great  respect,  was  at  one  time 
of  his  life  averse  to  this  alteration  in  the 
law,  but  having  seen  how  badly  it  worked 
amongst  the  labouring  population,  he  was 
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now  an  advocate  for  the  change.     The 

eitition  presented  that  night  by  the  hon. 
ember  for  North  Lancashire  was  signed 
by  the  rectors  and  incumbents  of  the 
largest  parishes,  becanse  they  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  demoralising  effects  of  the 
law.  In  the  manufacturing  districts  how 
did  it  operate  ?  A  man,  for  example,  was 
set  up  in  trade  and  lived  comfortably,  with 
a  small  business;  he  had  his  house  well 
furnished,  and  one  or  two  children.  Well, 
then,  it  pleased  Providence  to  remove  bis 
wife,  and  he  had  not  the  means  of  paying 
for  a  governess  or  other  person  to  take  care 
of  his  children.  Whom  does  he  naturally 
look  to  but  to  the  sister  of  his  deceased 
wife  as  the  best  guardian  of  his  children  ? 
Did  the  House  think  it  probable  that  those 
parties  could  contiuue  to  live  together, 
joining  in  all  their  meals,  and  in  the  care 
and  education  of  the  children,  without  either 
contracting  such  a  hatred  as  to  cause  a 
separation,  or  such  an  affection  for. each 
other  as  to  induce  them  to  seek  for  mar- 
Parties  were  married  in  the  way 


he  had  stated,  and  many  of  them  knew  not 
that  they  were  really  violating  the  law. 
Well,  what  misery  might  be  the  result? 
The  parties  perhaps  in  a  short  time  quar- 
relled, and  the  husband  finding  it  out  that 
they  were  illegally  married^  he  deserts  the 
wife,  leaving  her  to  take  care  of  herself ; 
and  the  children  become  illegitimate.  Now 
there  were  many  such  cases  to  be  found  as 
he  had  just  described.  He  submitted  that 
they  were  not  justified  in  keeping  up  such 
a  restriction  unless  it  could  be  proved  that 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  God. 
What  had  Parliament  done  in  1835  ?  Not 
merely  a  Resolution  of  this  House,  but  an 
Act  was  passed,  many  of  the  Bisliops  as- 
senting, which  declared  that  all  such  mar- 
riages as  had  taken  place  should  be  con- 
sidered legal.  Now  would  the  bench  of 
Bishops  have  been  a  party  to  such  a  Reso- 
lution if  they  thought  it  was  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  God  ?  He  warned  the  House 
not  to  reject  this  measure,  but  rather  to 
enter  into  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject. 
He  believed  that  they  would  be  doing  more 
mischief  by  rejecting  this  Bill  than  by  any 
other  step  they  could  possibly  devise.  It 
is  said  the  law  is  settled,  but  let  them  con- 
sider the  doubt  that  was  hanging  over  such 
marriage,  if  even  solemnised  in  a  country 
where  it  was  legal.  Let  one  who  was  able 
go  abroad  and  contract  a  marriage  of 
that  kind,  and  come  back,  and  then  try  to 
escape  the  doubt  which  hung  over  such  a 
marriage — a  marriage  that  was  open. to 
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be  questioned  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
gone  abroad  to  avoid  the  law  of  this  coun« 
try,  and  had  returned  without  ever  ob- 
taining a  domicile  in  the  foreign  country. 
Then  followed  disputes  about  the  property. 
The  law  was  not  settled,  and  never  would 
1)0  settled  until  they  put  an  end  to  this 
restriction,  which  he  believed  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God.  The  question  of 
the  clergy  and  of  our  canons  was  alluded 
to.  The  clergy  were  not  bound  to  sub- 
scribe at  ordination  to  any  canons  which 
had  reference  to  this  subject  of  marriage, 
but  as  many  of  them  might  entertain  con- 
scientious scruples  as  to  solemnising  mar- 
riages between  parties  within  the  prohibited 
degrees — which,  when  they  were  ordained,* 
the  law  did  not  permit  them  to  do,  but  if 
the  law  was  altered,  as  contemplated  by  the 
Bill,  they  might  bo  compelled  to  do — such 
clergy  ought  to  be  protected  and  left  to 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duties* 
and  should  not  be  subjected  to  pains  and 
penalties  in  respect  to  the  celebration  of 
such  marriages.  With  regard  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  niece  of  the  deceased  wife,  he 
wished  to  guai*d  himself  against  being  sup* 
posed  to  have  consented  to  that  alteration. 
He  grounded  his  claim  for  the  removal  of 
the  restrictions  against  the  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister  on  the  fact  of  there 
being  an  express  permission  given  in  the 
Book  of  £zodus  to  such  a  marriage.  He 
differed  also  as  to  exempting  Scotland  from 
the  operation  of  the  Bill.  If  they  had  no 
right  to  impose  such  a  restriction  in  Eng-> 
land,  neither  had  they  a  right  to  impose  it 
in  Scotland.  .  He  hoped  that  the  House 
would  allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a  first  time» 
with  a  view  to  giving  the  whole  subject  a 
fair  consideration. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  said,  that  the  object 
of  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down 
was,  as  he  (Mr.  Drummond)  heard  him,  to 
inculcate  and  promote  private  morality ; 
and  he  set  about  his  task  by  advising  the 
House  to  set  the  law  of  God  at  defiance. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  say  that 
there  was  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  ia 
favour  of  his  views.  So  that  the  question 
of  settling  an  important  principle  was  to 
be  decided  by  counting  noses.  This  was 
not  an  argument  usually  employed  ;  for 
every  single  sect,  however  small,  was  ia 
the  habit  of  saying  to  itself,  "  Fear  not, 
little  flock ;  it  is  thy  Father's  good  plea- 
sure to  give  thee  the  kingdom  ;*'  and  ex- 
cept from  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  had, 
never  heard  that  the  multitude  of  those 
who  agreed  to  it  was  t9  be  taken  as  the 
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test  of  4  theological  proposition.  But  it 
was  not  to  answer  the  arguments  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Warwickshire  that  he 
rose.  The  hon.  Member  who  opened  the 
discussion  stated  the  true  history  of  this 
question.  There  never  was  a  doubt  on 
the  mind  of  the  Church  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  passages  upon  the  subject 
which  had  been  quoted  from  Scripture. 
So  said  an  hon.  Member.  It  was  very 
true  that  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury for  the  first  time  the  question  of  dis- 
pensation began  to  be  raised,  and  the  Pope 
prohibited  as  much  as  he  could.  In  so  doing 
the  Pope  had  acted  most  wisely,  for  the 
more  he  prohibited  the  more  grist  was 
brought  to  his  mill  in  the  shape  of  money 
for  dispensations.  "But,"  said  an  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  who  ought  to 
know  better,  "the  Church,"  by  which 
he  meant  the  Papacy,  "never  dared  to 
say  a  word  against  that  which  it  believed 
to  be  the  Word  of  God."  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  must,  however,  know 
that  the  law  of  his  Church,  as  described 
by  a  great  authority,  was  papa  potest 
legem  Dei  mutare.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  should  also  recollect  that  there 
was  another  passage  from  the  same  writ- 
ings, in  which  it  was  clearly  stated  that 
the  Pope  could  make  vitia  those  things 
which  other  people  supposed  to  be  virtutes 
— and  virtutes  what  other  people  supposed 
to  be  viiia.  It  was  notorious  that  the  pro- 
hibition against  these  marriages  had  been 
set  aside  in  every  direction.  Had  they 
never  read  the  history  of  Spain?  Had 
they  never  read  of  the  Kings  of  Spain 
marrying  their, own  nieces?  Why,  almost 
the  whole  of  their  history,  especially  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  country, 
had  been  one  continued  history  of  incest, 
for  which  they  had  paid  enormous  sums  to 
obtain  dispensations.  The  reason  that 
permission  was  given  to  the  Jew  to  marry 
his  brother's  wife  was,  that  under  the 
Mosaic  economy  the  land  was  divided  into 
twelve  portions,  and  no  person  who  belong- 
ed to  one  tribe  could  acquire  land  that  be- 
longed to  another  tribe.  They  were  obliged 
to  keep  the  land  in  the  possession  of  the 
tribe  to  which  it  pertained ;  and  it  was  to 
preserve  the  succession  in  that  tribe  that 
a  man  was  bound  to  marry  his  deceased 
brother's  wife.  The  hon.  Member  who 
had  last  addressed  the  House,  instead  of 
arguing  as  he  had  done — why  did  he  not 
get  rid  of  the  prohibited  degrees,  and 
marry  his  grandmother  like  a  man? — or 
his  niece,  for  perhaps  his  niece  would  be 
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much  better  worth  marrying  than  his 
grandmother;  that  is,  if  you  mean  to  set 
aside  the  Word  of  God  as  a  thing  that  is 
utterly  unworthy  and  contemptible  in  your 
new  code  of  morality.  Then  let  him  act 
like  a  man,  and  not  stand  snivelling  tliere 
between  the  canting  Methodist  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  honest  old  infidel  on  the  other. 

Mr.  J.  BALL  begged  to  remind  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Drummond]  that  the 
quotation  he  had  made  in  support  of  the 
power  of  the  Pope  came  from  that  eminent 
writer  Cardinal  BcUarmine,  and  that  when 
it  was  sought  to  canonise  that  individual 
the  very  text  which  the  hon.  Member 
quoted  was  produced  against  him  as  erro- 
neous doctrine,  and  on  the  ground  of  that 
teit  the  canonisation  was  refused. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  :  That  is  all  per* 
feotly  true,  and  the  very  next  year  it  was 
altered  in  this  way — papa  non  potest  legem 
Dei  mutare  nisi  cum  catua. 

Admiral  WALCOTT  said,  he  viewed 
with  regret  the  renewal  of  the  Motion  now 
brought  upon  the  attention  of  the  House. 
To  pass  the  measure  into  law  would,  in  his 
opinion,  unhinge  society.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  deductions  drawn  by  its  sup- 
porters from  the  practice,  law,  and  opinions 
of  other  countries,  but  he  could  not  believe 
that  the  introduction  of  the  code  of  morality 
of  other  countries  would  conduce  to  the 
happiness,  the  sweet  confidence,  and  the 
sanctity  of  that  which  we  in  England 
called  by  the  word  "home."  He  held 
that  this  Bill,  if  carried,  would  produce 
the  greatest  social  miseries.  He  believed 
the  Word  of  God  was  against  such  mar- 
riages, and  that  with  the  abolition  of  poly- 
gamy, the  new  system  of  equality  was 
established  between  the  sexes.  He  should 
therefore  oppose  the  Bill. 

ViscouktPALMERSTON:  Sir,  I  wish 
to  state  that,  having  paid  great  attention 
to  this  debate,  I  shall  certainly  give  my 
vote  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  the 
measure.  I  think  that  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  law  of  God.  I  hold  thai  Par- 
liament settled  that  question  by  the  Act  of 
1835 ;  for  of  course  it  can  never  be  sup- 
posed that  Parliament  would  have  legalised 
all  marriages  which  up  to  that  period  had 
been  proscribed,  if  Parliament  had  been  of 
opinion  that  there  was  such  a  fundamental 
objection  to  those  marriages.  It  certainly 
appears  to  me  that  this  case  is  one  to  which 
you  may  apply  the  quotation,  Nilprosunt 
leges  sine  moribtu — that  is  to  say,  that 
laws  are  of  no  avail  if  the  moral  feelmg 
of  the  country  does  not  go  in  unison  with 
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the  law.  Now»  it  seeiiiB  to  be  ettAbliahed 
and  admitted  that  the  moral  feeling  of  the 
commiinity  at  large  is  not  with  this  law— 
that  the  law,  in  fact,  it  not  obeyed,  and 
that  a  great  number  of  persons,  not  ood- 
ceiTing  themselves  to  oommit  any  moral 
offenee,  do  contract  these  marriages,  al- 
though ihey  are  prohibited  by  Uw.  That 
is  not  a  state  of  things  which  ought  to 
exist,  and,  not  being  of  opinion  that  there 
is  any  moral  objection  to  the  contracting 
of  these  marriages,  and,  belieying  that  the 
law  as  it  stands  is  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  misery  and  social  evil,  especially 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the 
community,  I  shall  with  great  pleasure 
give  my  vote  for  the  Motion. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :  I  protest  against  the 
assertion  of  the  noble  Lord — this  is  the 
first  time  that  I  ever  heard  of  a  person 
•—especially  of  a  person  in  the  noble  Vis- 
count's position — express  the  opinion  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  can  determine  what 
is  the  law  of  Ood, 

ViscototPALMBRSTON:  I  did  not 
say  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  deter- 
mine what  is  the  law  of  God.  What  I  said 
was,  that  it  was  clear  that  Parliament  dia 
not  conceive  it  to  be  a  question  of  the  law 
of  God. 

Mr.  WALPOLE :  Then,  understanding 
now  what  the  noble  Viscount  says,  will  he 
allow  me  to  set  him  right  on  the  second 
point — with  reference  to  what  the  Act  of 
rarliament  intended  to  do?  The  Act  of 
Parliament  made  no  declaration  of  the  kind. 
It  simply  said  that  the  marriages  that  had 
been  contracted  should  not  be  avoided  in 
the  parties'  lifetime ;  in  other  words,  all  it 
said  was,  that  such  marriages  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  that  marriages 
celebrated  before  that  Act  were  placed  on, 
if  either  of  the  parties  were  dead.  That  is 
exactly  what  tho  Act  did,  and  it  did  it  for 
this  purpose<^conceiving  that  there  had, 
up  to  that  time,  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  execution  of  the  law,  it  said  that 
children  should  not  be  illegitimatised  in 
consequence  of  those  marriages,  when  the 
Legislature  itself  was,  for  the  first  time, 
dealing  with  the  question  in  that  particular 
point  of  view.  It  had  been  always  consi- 
dered and  stated  by  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  law  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
that,  instead  of  the  Act  recognising  what 
the  law  of  God  was  in  this  particular,  it 
left  it  open  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
this  country  to. punish  the  parties  by  ec- 
clesiastical censures  with  reference  to  such 
marriages,  although  it  legitimatised  tho 
Viscount  Palmerston 


children;  and  it  did  not  go  one  inch,  I  be« 
Heve,  beyond  that  point*  Then  the  noble 
Viscount  gives  as  the  second  reason  for 
which  he  supports  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill — I  hope  he  will  not  support  it  in  ita 
further  stages— the  old  maxim,  Nil  pro* 
9un%  leges  tine  moribus;  that  the  law  is 
disobeved,  and  you  cannot  enforce  it,  and 
that,  therefore,  being  inconsistent  with  the 
feeling  of  the  country,  yon  can  no  longer 
maintain  the  law.  Will  the  noble  Viscount 
consider  the  consequences  of  such  an  argu- 
ment as  that?  Will  be  bear  in  mind  that* 
according  to  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners upon  this  subject,  there  were  mar- 
riages on  marriages  consummated  contrary 
to  the  law,  marriages  between  brothers  and 
brothers'  widows,  marriages  with  a  mother 
and  daughter  in  succession,  and  marriages, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  which  led  to  even  more 
incestuous  intei^course  than  these  ?  If  once 
we  admit  the  doctrine  that  persons  having 
violated  the  law  of  the  land — which  I  be- 
lieve in  this  instance,  ako,  to  be  the  law  of 
God — is  a  sufficient  reason  for  altering  the 
law,  I  see  nothing  whatever  that  is  to  keep 
the  bonds  of  society  together.  I  could  not 
refrain  from  entering  my  protest  against 
such  a  doctrine;  and  I  would  urge  upon 
the  noble  Viscount  not  to  pursue  this  sub- 
ject further.  I  would  implore  him  to  con- 
sider what  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  coun- 
try if  this  question  of  marriage— a  most 
solemn,  a  moat  sacred,  a  most  interesting 
question  to  the  whole  community — should 
be  constantly  ventilated  in  Parliament  and 
agitated  out  of  doors — contrary  to  the  feel- 
ings, as  is  admitted  by  the  hon.  Member 
who  brings  forward  this  Bill,  of  the  people 
of  Scotland ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  ho 
will  not  venture  to  include  that  part  of  the 
country  within  its  provisions — contrary,  as 
was  shown  by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Sir  F.  Thesiger),  to  the  general  feeling  of 
the  people  in  Ireland ;  and  contrary,  I  am 
convinced,  to  the  feelings  of  a  large,  if  not 
by  far  the  largest,  portion  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  By  such  a  change  you  are 
introducing  a  state  of  society  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  which  we  now  enjoy,  where 
the  sister  of  the  wife  can  live  with  the  hus- 
band of  her  sister  in  perfect  innocence,  and 
with  all  that  familiarity  which  constitutes 
the  charm  of  domestic  life;  and  you  are  im- 
posing upon  the  husband  restraints  which 
are  not  now  necessary,  because  there  is  a 
moral  barrier  which  prevents  the  rising  of 
a  criminal  thought  within  his  breast  And 
when  you  talk  of  the  guardianship  which 
the  children  are  afterwfuds  to  enjoy— when 
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you  ny  tiiAt  the  tiiter  in  a  married  state 
would  be  the  best  gmrdiaa  for  the  chil- 
dren, just  eonsider  for  a  moment  whether 
the  married  woman  may  not  become  an  in- 
finitely wone  guardian  than  the  unmarried 
aunt  who  now  protects  the  ehildren  of  her 
sister  as  against  clmms  of  ^e  children  of 
a  snbseqnent  marriage  who  might  interfere 
with  their  interests.  AU  this  may  be  de* 
Btroyed  in  an  unlucky  moment^^yes,  I  say 
in  an  unlucky  moment,  merely  because  the 
inclinations  of  a  certain  set  of  people  hare 
unfortunately  inelined  them  to  tioiate  the 
law;  and  1  most  ako  add,  because  paid 
emtssariea  hate  been  sent  up  and  down 
the  eoontry  to  eolieot  partial,  imperfoct, 
inaecnrate  information,  by  means  of  which 
the  law  of  the  land  and  the  law  of  God 
are  both  at  the  same  time  to  be  violated* 

Mr.  G.  H.  MOORE  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  fo^  Dundalk  (Mr.  Bowyer) 
had  obsenred  that  this  was  a  Catholic  ques- 
tion and  a  Catholie  grievance.  Now,  he 
begffed  to  state,  in  the  name  of  his  Ca- 
tholic follow-countrymen,  ^at  throughout 
Ireland  there  existed  among  the  whole 
Catholie  population,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  clergy  and  laity,  tiie  deepest 
horror  and  soom  for  the  proposition  nwde 
to  the  House  to-night. 

Mb.  COBDEN  said»  he  had  heard  this 
Bubject  discttssed  very  often  in  the  House, 
and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  weight  of 
argument  was  eoaclusirely,  and  almost 
ezclnsivdy,  on  one  aide.  But  to-night  he 
thought  that  the  opponents  aX.  the  measure 
had  allowed  their  case  to  go  by  default 
mitogether,  beoause  the  hon.  and  learned 
Crentleman  opposite  (Sir  F.  Thesiger)  gave 
up  the  only  atrong  ground  en  iHiinh  the 
law  had  been  defond^  on  former  oocasions 
^-namely,  the  18th  of  Iieviticus.  But  in 
1850  the  hon.  and  learned  Qentleman  and 
others  relied  almost  exelnsivdy  on  t^ 
authority,  and  in  abandoning  it,  therefore, 
the  opposition  to  this  Bill  had  lost  ground 
to-night  immeasurably.  He  did  not  no- 
derstand  the  n^le  Lord  (Yiseonnt  Pal- 
merston)  to  say«  as  the  right  hen.  Oentle- 
man  seemed  to  nnderstand  him,  that 
hecaoae  this  law  was  disregarded  out  of 
doors,  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  What  he 
understood  the  noble  Iiord  to  mean  was 
tiiat  public  opinion  did  not  support  the  law, 
heeaaee  those  who  infringed  it  retained 
their  itatos  in  society.  PnUic  opinion 
mictioned  the  evasien-^for  it  was  not  the 
▼ielatiott^-of  the  law,  aud  therefore  it  must 
be  inferred  that  they  considered  there  was 
nething  imowral  an  these  macriages.    He 


knew  of  his  own  personal  knowledge  indi- 
viduals who  held  a  respectable  position  in 
society,  and  who  fh)m  the  purest  motives 
went  to  Germany  to  be  married  to  their 
deceased  wives*  sister,  and  they  returned 
to  this  country  without  sufiTeriDg  in  the 
estimation  of  their  friends  and  neighbours. 
But  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  implied  that 
public  opinion  would  sanction  the  evasion 
or  violation  of  other  laws  respecting  mat^- 
riage.  Could  it  be  said  that  if  persons 
had  married  their  niece  by  blood,  or  their 
still  nearer  relatives,  they  could  return 
without  losing  oast  in  respectable  society  f 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  therefore  begged 
the  whole  question  when  he  importe<l  cases 
of  incestuous  marriage  into  it.  Let  them 
deal  with  the  case  as  it  stood.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
such  an  Act  as  was  now  proposed  to  be 
brought  forward  would  affect  the  innocent 
intimacy  at  present  existing  between  the 
husband  and  his  wife's  sister,  qoite  failed ; 
for  it  argued  a  want  of  purity  in  domestic 
life,  if  it  required  any  such  law  to  prevent 
dissolute  practices  in  connection  with  a 
wife's  sister*  The  argument  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  go  to  this  length, 
that  the  wife  was  to  have  no  fomale  ac- 
quaintance at  all  because  at  a  future  time 
she  might  beoome  the  wife  of  her  husband. 
He  believed  that  such  a  view  of  things  was 
a  slander  on  domestic  life  in  England. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mb.  Het- 
WOOD  in  reply. 

Question  put,  "  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  as  to 
Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  or  a 
deceased  wife's  niece." 

The  House  dMded :— Ayes  87  ;  l^Toee 
53  :  Majority  34. 
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Acton,  J. 
Adair,  H.  £. 
BaUey,  C. 

Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
BaU,  J. 
Barnes,  T. 
B«a,J. 
Biggs,  W. 
Bland,  L.  H. 
Bonham-Carter,  J. 
Booksr,  T.  W. 
Bright,  J. 
Brothertdta,  J. 
Brown,  W, 
Butler,  0.  S. 
Cbambert,  T. 
Cobden,  R. 

Cockbum,  Sir  A.  J.  £. 
Cranfurd,  E.  II.  J. 
Grosslej,  P. 
Danes,  J.  L. 
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the  Ates. 

DiUwyn,  L.  L. 
Drumlanrig,  Yisot. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Evelyn,  W.  J. 
Pagan,  W. 
Penwick,  H. 
Fei^seii,  Sir  R. 
Pilmer,  Sir  E. 
PitaGerald,  J.  D. 
Forater,  0. 
Forster,  J. 
Prewon,  C.  H. 
Grosrenor,  Earl 
Hayter,rt.hon.  W.O. 
Heatfacoat,  J. 
Hdy^orth,  U 
Horsman,  rt.  hon.  £• 
Hudson,  G. 
Ingham,  R. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jofanatone,  J. 
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Kirk,W. 
L*7ard,  A.  H. 
Lee.  W. 
Lindwj,  W.  S. 
MacGregor,  J. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Maitej,  W.  N. 
Milli|»n.  R. 
Milb,  T. 
MicbeU,  W. 

MoIe8worth,rt.hn.SirW. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Muniz,  G.  F. 
Oliveira,  B. 
Palmenton,  Vitot. 
Peaoocke,  G.  M.  W, 
PeUatt,  A. 
Percy,  hon.  J.  W. 
FbUlimore,  J.  G. 
Pollard-Urquhart,  W. 
Reed,  J.  II. 
Rice,  E.  R. 


Kobertaen,  P.  F. 
Sandan,G. 
Scbolefleld,  W. 
Soobell,  Capt. 
Scullj,  F. 
Seymour,  H.  D. 
Seymour,  W.  D. 
Smitb,  J.  B. 
Spooner,  R. 
Sunley,  Lord 
Steel,  J. 

Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Tboraely.T. 
ToUemacbe,  J. 
Yilliers,  rt.  bon.  C.  P. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J, 
Wilkinson,  W.  A. 
WUloox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  W. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 

TKLLXB8. 

Heywood,  J. 
BaU,E. 


Irtrto/fA^NOES. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
BaUlie,  H.  J. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Blackburn,  P. 
Blandfbrd,  Marq.  of 
Bramley- Moore,  J. 
Gubitt,  Aid. 
Disraeli,  rt.  bon.  B. 
Duokwortb,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dunlop,  A.  M. 
Dunne,  Col. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Fergus,  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 
FuUer,  A.  E. 
Gladstone,  rt.  bon.  W. 
Gordon,  bon.  A. 
Goulbum,  rt.  bon.  H. 
Greville,  Col.  F. 
Guinness,  R.  S. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Ilastie,  Arcb. 
Heatbcote,  Sir  W. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Irton,  S. 


Ejnnaird,  bon.  A.  F. 
Laffim,  R.  M. 
Langton,  H.  G. 
Lockbart,  A.  £. 
Lookbart,  W. 
Macartney,  G. 
Malins,  R. 
Moncreiff,  J. 
Montgomei7,  Sir  G* 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Mowbray,  J.  R. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  P. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
PbiUpps,  J.  H. 
Portal,  M. 
Shirlev,  E.  P.   * 
Smitb,  W.  M. 
Taylor,  Col. 
Vansittart,  G.  H. 
Walcott,  Adm. 
Walpole,rt.  bon.  S.H. 
Wigram,  L.  T. 
Wise,  A. 
Wynne,  W.  W.  E. 

TXLLKBS, 

Tbesiger,  Sir  F. 
Drummond,  H. 


Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Hbtwood  and  Mr.  Headlam. 

EDUCATION  OF  PAUPER  CHILDREN 
(IRELAND). 

Mr.  J.  BALL  rose  to  sabmit  the  Re- 
Bolution  of  which  he  had  given  notice  to 
the  House,  "That  it  is  expedient  that 
more  effectual  means  should  be  adopted  to 
improve  the^  Education  of  Pauper  Chil- 
dren in  Ireland."  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  that,  although  the  subject 
which  he  had  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  might  not  bo  so  interesting  as 
that  which  had  just  engaged  its  attention. 
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yet  it  was  one  which  was  deserving  of 
careful  consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
volved the  interests  and  welfare,  both  in 
this  world  and  in  the  next,  of  a  large  and 
helpless  portion  of  the  population,  whose 
characters  and  future  dispositions  in  life 
would  mainly  depend  upon  the  training 
they  received  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  State.  He  found  from  returns  in  his 
possession  that  in  1853  the  average  popu- 
lation  of  the  workhouses  in  Ireland  waa 
150,000,  of  whom  more  than  one-half 
were  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  of  these  again  not  less  than  41,000 
were  orphans  and  deserted  children,  whose 
parents  had  died  or  abandoned  them  in  the 
midst  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  had 
befallen  Ireland  some  time  back.  Their 
number  had  no  doubt  somewhat  diminished 
since  1853 ;  but  there  certainly  could  not 
be  less  than  30,000  of  this  helpless  class 
of  children  at  present  deriving  support  and 
instruction  from  the  State.  It  remained 
for  the  Legislature  and  the  Administratidn 
to  make  adequate  provision  to  give  these 
unfortunates  a  suitable  education,  which 
was  their  only  hope  of  becoming  useful 
members  of  society.  With*  regard  to  other 
classes  there  may  be  room  for  choice ;  we 
may  rely  upon  other  agencies,  but  here 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  in  the 
fullest  sense  responsible  for  those  whom  we 
have  determined  to  place  in  public  institn- 
tions  under  the  sole  protection  of  the  law. 
There  were  three  classes  of  evidence  as  to 
the  existing  state  of  education  to  which  he 
could  refer — the  reports  of  "Poor  Law  in- 
spectors, those  of  officers  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  the  crimintd  law,  and  a 
special  report  on  the  subject,  made  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  by 
Mr.  Cavanagh,  one  of  their  most  active  and 
experienced  officers.  That  report  was  more 
unfavourable  to  the  state  of  education  in 
the  workhouses  than  any  other  document 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  though  he 
was  bound  to  say  he  believed  its  state- 
ments and  views  to  be  in  some  respects 
exaggerated.  The  first  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
was  the  inefficiency  of  the  workhouse 
teachers.  Out  of  359  workhouse  teachers 
but  fifteen  were  included  in  the  first  of  the 
three  classes  into  which  the  National  Board 
of  Education  had  divided  the  schoolmas- 
ters of  Ireland  ;  but  fifty-two  were  evea 
second-class  teachers,  and  the  remainder 
were  either  in  the  third  class,  or  classed 
as  mere  probationers.  Only  113  had  gone 
through  a  training  sufficient  to  fit  them  for 
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their  duties.  This  was  a  lamentable  state 
of  tfaiDgs,  when  it  was  considered  that  the 
children  in  the  workhouses  were  wholly  de- 
pendent for  instruction  and  education  upon 
the  tuition  they  received  from  the  school- 
master. He  beUeved  that  the  cause  of  this 
state  of  things  was  the  ill-judged  parsimony 
of  the  boards  of  guardians  by  whom  the 
teachers  were  appointed.  On  an  average 
these  officers  did  not  receive  more  than  231. , 
nor  the  schoolmistresses  more  than  20/.  a 
year,  with  rations  such  as  were  given  to 
the  lower  officials  connected  with  the  poor 
law  unions.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  able  and  well-qualified  men  could  be 
found  to  undertake  these  onerous  and  im- 
portant duties  at  such  a  rate  of  remune- 
ration. To  show  still  more  conclusively 
the  parsimonious  spirit  by  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor  law  unions  was 
conducted  on  this  point,  he  might  state 
that  the  average  sum  spent  on  each  child 
in  the  workhonaes  per  head  per  annum 
was  only  58.  Sd.  The  boards  of  guardians 
had  the  selection  and  payment  of  these 
teachers,  and  if  they  were  niggardly  they 
could  quote  in  their  excuse  the  invectives 
which  were  constantly  being  launched  by 
hoQ.  Members  in  that  House  at  every  item 
of  expenditure  in  the  administration  of  the 
Irish  Poor  Law  which  did  not  relate  to 
the  absolute  feeding  of  the  paupers.  He 
eoold  not  too  strongly  protest  against  the 
clamour  on  this  subject,  founded,  as  it 
seemed,  on  the  idea  that  men  were  to 
live  by  bread  alone. .  It  was  quite  vain 
to  expect  that  we  could  have  better  teach- 
ers unless  the  teachers  were  better  paid, 
and  no  less  idle  to  think  that  the  edu- 
cation of  these  children  could  be  improved 
unless  a  better  class  of  teachers  were 
provided  ;  and  with  a  little  liberality  all 
this  could  be  easily  done.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  to  pay  them  on  quite  the 
same  scale  as  in  England,  because  compe- 
tent persons  could  be  procured  at  a  lower 
rate  in  Ireland.  Another  important  de- 
ficiency in  the  Irish  workhouses  was  the 
absence  of  separate  departments  for  the 
care  and  tuition  of  the  infants  ;  and  a  still 
more  aerious  evil  arose  from  the  want  of 
any  meuis  of  keeping  the  children  apart 
from  the  adults  in  the  workhouse.  It  was 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  arose  from  this  circum- 
stance. But  however  good  might  be  the 
literary  instruction  given  to  these  children, 
it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  secure  their 
being  good  and  efficient  labourers  in  fu- 
ture unless  these  schools  were  made,  much 


more  than  at  present,  places  of  industrial 
education.  He  now  came  to  the  subject  of 
the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  work- 
houses of  Ireland.  He  feared  that  there 
was  too  much  deposition  in  the  boards  of 
guardians  to  use  their  power  to  promote 
Uieir  own  sectarian  views.  In  Ulster^ 
where  the  majority  of  the  upper  classes 
were  Protestants,  there  were  thirteen 
unions  where  there  was  not  a  single  Ro- 
man Catholic  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
guardians,  although  the  population  were 
principally  Roman  Catholic.  In  one  case 
there  was  not  a  single  Protestant  pauper 
in  the  workhouse,  and  yet  the  board  of 
guardians  thought  themselves  justified  in 
refusing  to  appoint  a  Roman  Catholic  of- 
ficer, and  in  placing  a  Protestant  teacher 
over  the  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  majority  in  other  boards  of  guar- 
dians sometimes  abused  their  supremacy 
in  a  similar  way  by  unfairly  excluding 
Protestant  officers;  though  as  there  were 
few  or  no  Protestants  in  the  workhouses 
in  these  parts  the  same  injustice  was  not 
inflicted  in  this  case.  Seeing  that  the 
law  prevented  any  attempts  to  proselytise, 
he  thought  that  these  proceedings  were 
simply  the  assertion  of  an  unfortunate 
spirit  of  bigotry,  which  had  the  worst 
results,  particularly  when  it  was  applied 
to  the  selection  of  schoolteachers  to  be 
placed  over  children  who  are  cut  off  from 
every  other  mode  of  instilling  religious 
and  moral  truth.  The  teacher  prohibited 
from  instilling  his  own  convictions,  is  com- 
pelled to  be  silent  on  topics  which  essen- 
tially affect  the  very  foundations  of  edu- 
cation. Another  very  serious  point  was 
the  extent  to  which  children  passed  be- 
tween the  workhouses  and  the  gaols  in 
consequence  of  the  great  number  of  con- 
victions which  took  place  for  what  were 
called  "workhouse  offences,"  such  as 
breaking  windows,  tearing  their  clothes, 
kc.  He  thought  that  children  should  not 
be  sent  to  gaol  and  exposed  to  the  con- 
tamination of  the  associates  they  met 
there  for  offences  of  so  trivial  a  character. 
At  any  rate,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
this  circumstance  was  an  extensive  source 
of  demoralisation,  not  merely  as  regarded 
the  children  who  were  actually  sent  to 
gaol,  but  also  as  to  those  with  whom 
they  mixed  on  their  return  to  the  work- 
houses after  serving  their  period  of  pu- 
nishment. Among  the  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent system  was  another  of  the  same 
nature  which  was  rapidly  increasing,  and 
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vas  rerj  threaeening  in  its  natvre,  namdj, 
tbe  practice  of  committing  destitute  obil* 
dren  chained  with  the  mo»t  triTial  offences 
to  gaol  instead  of  to  the  workhouse.  When 
sent  to  the  workhonse  the  ebarge  for  their 
maintenance  would  fall  upon  a  small  lo- 
ealitj ;  whereas,  when  committed  to  gaol, 
the  charge  for  their  maintenance  would  be 
spread  over  a  large  district.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  he  must,  howerer,  say  that 
he  beliered  that  the  state  of  education  in 
the  workhouses  of  Ireland  was  better  than 
in  the  majority  of  the  English  establish* 
ments.  After  entering  into  some  details 
with  respect  to  the  management  of  the 
Korth  of  Dublin  Union,  where  the  schools 
had  greatly  advanced  under  the  fosterinff 
care  of  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  had 
been  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians, 
and  where  a  mischievous  system  of  separa- 
tion on  sectarian  grounds  had  been  esta- 
blished since  the  removal  of  that  gentleman 
from  his  office,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
education  of  the  children  in  the  workhouses 
should  not  be  allowed  to  depend  upon  the 
varying  votes  of  fluctuating  bodies  like  the 
elected  boards  of  guardians,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proceeded  to  dwell  upon  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  reformatory  insti- 
tutions for  youthful  criminals  in  Ireland. 
On  this  point  he  might  refer  to  the  great 
success  which  had  attended  the  institution 
established  at  Philadelphia.  This  was  es- 
tablished not  for  the  punishment  of  crimi- 
nals, but  to  restrain  and  guide  those  who 
were  likely  to  fall  into  crime.  In  that  in- 
stitution the  training  was  industrial,  and 
the  treatment  pursued  that  of  kindness. 
It  had  proved  highly  efficient  in  promoting 
the  object  for  which  it  was. founded,  and 
by  a  judicious  system  of  management  the 
annual  cost  of  each  of  the  230  boys  who 
were  its  inmates  was  reduced  to  121.  per 
head.  The  230  boys  earned  abont  l.fiOO?., 
and  the  annual  expenditure  amounted  to 
about  6,0002.  The  great  establishment  of 
St.  Michele,  at  Rome,  which  contained  500 
orphan  children,  had  been  attended  with 
similar  success.  He  purposely  alluded  to 
that  remarkable  institution,  because  it  was 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  which  instruc- 
tion in  art  was  regularly  given  to  all 
the  pupils.  As  there  was  undoubtedly  a 
remarkable  aptitude  among  the  youth  of 
Ireland  for  what  might  be  called  the 
secondary  arts,  such  as  carving  on  wood 
and  stone,  he  thought  a  great  deal  of 
good  might  be  done  by  some  infusion  of 
the  artistic  element  in  the  education  im- 
parted te  pauper  children  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  J.' Ball 


Summing  up  the  various  suggestioas  wbieh 
he  had  made,  he  urged  tbe  necessity  of 
increasing  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in 
workhouse  schools.  Th^  oould  not  com- 
pel the  local  guardians  to  do  mueh  in 
that  way;  hot  justice  required  that  the 
Government  shoiild  extend  to  Ireland  tbe 
same  provision  whieh  was  made  in  Eng* 
land ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  most 
desiraMe,  that  of  the  sum  thus  applied  a 
small  portion  should  be  reserved  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  *'  monitors."  Upon  a 
rough  calculation  he  thought  he  could  not 
ask  for  less  than  about  lOt.  per  head  as  a 
grant  for  the  education  of  pauper  ohildren 
in  Ireland,  or  a  maximum  of  20,0002.,  a 
much  smaller  sum  than  was  annually  ex- 
pended for  the  same  purpose  in  England, 
bnt  which  wonld  in  a  great  measure  satisfy 
the  claims  of  the  sister  country.  The  only 
objection  he  had  heard  to  his  propositioD 
was,  that  the  annual  allowance  for  the 
teaching  of  pauper  children  in  England 
were  part  of  the  settlement  proposed  by 
Sir  RobeH  Peel  in  1846,  when  a  portion 
of  the  expense  of  the  constabolary  foree  in 
Ireland  was  taken  upon  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  It  was  true  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
brought  forward  those  two  measures  at  the 
same  time,  but  there  was  na  connection 
whatever  between  them.  The  constabulary 
force  was  a  portion  of  the  standing  army 
in  Ireland,  and  it  was  altogether  a  miseon- 
oeption  to  imagine  that  a  reference  to  the 
proceedings  in  1846  was  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  bis  argument  as  to  the  justioe, 
expediency,  and  necessity  of  improved 
measures  for  tbe  education  of  pauper  chil- 
dren in  the  sister  island.  Hitherto  it 
had  been  said  that,  in  England,  the  poorer 
the  district  the  poorer  the  school,  the  more 
the  wealth  the  more  the  education.  He 
now  called  upon  them  to  reverse  the  rule, 
or  at  least  to  extend  to  the  poorer  districts 
of  Ireland  those  advantages  whieh  they 
conceded  even  to  the  most  wealthy  districts 
in  England.  Since  the  measure  of  1846, 
with  respect  to  the  constabulary  foree,  the 
local  taxation  of  Ireland  had  been  greatly 
increased.  The  poor  rate  alone  rapidly 
rose  from  about  400,0001.  in  that  year 
to  upwards  of  2,000,0001.,  and  even  now, 
with  all  the  reductions  which  had  taken 
place,  it  was  more  than  1,000,0001.  As 
one  who  had  incurred  some  obloquy  by 
supporting  measures  for  equalising  the 
taxation  of  the  two  countries,  he  was  en- 
titled to  ask  for  an  equal  share  in  tbe 
produce  of  those  taxes.  They  had  in  the 
workhouses  of  Irriand  the  materials  of 
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fatare  annies.  and  what  ▼oiild  fill  up  the 
gaps  ereated  in  the  agrioultural  population. 
It  rested  vith  them  to  secure  that  so  great 
a  resource  shall  be  made  afailable  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  Empire ;  and  under 
these  cireumstanees  he  trusted  they  would 
not  refuse  the  small  boon  which  he  now 
craved  at  their  hands. 

Mb.  BOWYER  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Questbn  proposed, 
**  That  it  is  expedient  that  more  effectual 
means  should  be  adopted  to  improve  the 
Sdnoation  of  Pauper  Children  in  Ireland." 

Mb.  KENNEDY  said,  ho  must  com- 
plain of  the  inadequate  salaries  given  to 
the  teachers  in  the  national  schools.  There 
were  in  Ireland  5,383  male  and  female 
teachers;  the  salaries  of  male  teachers 
varied  in  amount  according  to  the  class  in 
which  they  were  placed,  from  111,  to  36L 
a  year  ;  assistant  male  teachers  from  III, 
to  15{.  Female  teachers  received  from 
8/.  to  251.  a  year,  or  considerably  less 
than  the  wages  earned  by  a  day  labourer. 
In  England,  in  eighteen  districts,  the  sala- 
ries of  teachers  ranged  from  60^.  to  1322. 
One  effect  was,  that  for  every  two  teachers 
who  entered  the  national  schools  the  Go- 
vernment had  to  educate  three.  Nearly 
40  per  cent  abandoned  the  institution  the 
moment  they  had  passed  their  examina- 
tion, and  came  over  to  England,  where 
they  received  four  times  as  much  as  they 
would  have  obtained  in  Ireland.  The  ab- 
sence of  complaint  from  the  Irish  teachers 
woi  rtwing  to  an  order  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  1850,  that  any  school- 
master who  should  communicate  with  the 
newspapers,  or  in  any  other  shape  make  a 
public  representation  relative  to  his  condi- 
tion, would  be  liable  to  be  dismissed  from 
bis  office.  It  appeared  from  the  Estimates 
of  last  year,  that  no  less  tk  sum  than 
1,353,00M.  was  voted  for  the  purposes  of 
law  and  order  in  Ireland.  A  Isrge  portion 
of  that  sum  was  devoted  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  constabulary  force.  The 
amount  voted  for  educational  purposes  was 
only  laS.OOOL,  although  it  was  admitted 
on  all  sides  that  properly  ednq^ted  men 
were  the  best  police  that  any  cooiitry  could 
possess.  He  trusted  the  Government  would 
consent,  as  one  means  of  improving  the 
quality  cf  education  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
an  act  of  justice  to  a  meritorious  class  of 
public  servants,  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  in  the  national  schools. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  he  agreed  with 
both  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  spoken, 
that  ne  Motioa  could  have  been  brought 


forward  of  more  importance  or  interest, 
and  more  deserving  of  attention.  He 
should  have  regretted  to  have  been  op- 
posed to  two  Gentlemen  who  were  both  so 
well  entitled  to  be  hoard  on  this  question  ; 
but  be  had  not  heard  one  principle  stated 
by  either  of  them  in  which  he  did  not  en- 
tirely concur.  He  regretted  with  them 
that  BO  large  a  portion  of  the  youthful 
population  of  Ireland  should  be  in  the 
workhouses,  and  dependent  for  their  edu« 
cation  on  the  instruction  there  imparted  ; 
and  he  deplored  the  low  salaries  which 
were  given  to  the  teachers,  and  in  the  desire 
that  a  sufficient  remedy  should  be  found 
he  fully  concurred.  He  could  assure  hon. 
Gentlemen  that  it  was  a  subject  which  the 
Government  was  ready  to  consider,  and  in 
which  they  felt  an  interest  not  less  than  he 
did.  But  let  the  House  look  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Parliament  and  the  country 
were  placed  on  this  question.  The  system 
was  undoubtedly  deficient  at  first ;  but 
what  had  made  it  so  ?  He  had  a  higher 
authority  than  his  own  for  saying,  that 
while  the  law  required  the  formation  of 
schools  in  the  workhouses,  they  were  ren- 
dered  inefficient  by  the  want  of  complete- 
ness in  the  provisions  made  by  the  law, 
which  did  not  provide  for  a  proper  system 
of  inspection.  The  original  defect  of  the 
law  was,  that  it  established  schools  and 
teachers,  but  took  no  care  for  anything 
beyond  that ;  and  in  order  to  effect  any 
good  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  law, 
which  would  give  such  power  to  the  local 
guardians  as  would  enable  them  by  their 
oini  agency  to  remedy  the  defects  which 
were  caused  by  the  law  as  it  now  stood. 
It  was  admitted  that  there  had  been  a 
great  improvement  in  the  system,  which 
was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  the  guardians  them- 
selves. During  the  period  of  the  famine, 
and  when  pauperism  and  rates  were  at 
the  highest  point,  a  great  deal  could  not 
be  expected  from  the  poor  law  guardians  ; 
but  since  that  pressure  had  been  removed 
they  had  made  very  creditable  efforts  to 
improve  the  system  of  instruction  in  the 
workhouses.  It  appeared  by  the  Report 
of  the  Education  Commissioners  that  there 
had  been  such  an  improvement ;  and  they 
stated  their  gratification  at  finding  an  ang^ 
mentation  in  the  number  of  agricultural 
schools  in  the  workhouses  in  the  year 
1853.  There  were  in  that  year  fifty  of 
these  schools,  being  an  increase  of  twenty- 
seven  on  the  previous  year,  and  they  attri- 
buted that  increase  to  the  infiaence  of  the 
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Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  the  exertion 
of  the  local  guardians,  who  showed  an  in- 
creased conviction  of  their  importance  ; 
and  they  eipressed  their  helief  that  it  was 
not  only  an  improvement  on  the  past,  hut 
held  out  a  hope  of  still  greater  progress 
for  the  future.  That  improvement  had 
taken  place  under  a  very  defective  law, 
and  that  many  deficiencies  had  heen  some* 
what  removed  was  owing  to  the  meritorious 
efforts  of  the  guardians.  Speaking  of  the 
Board  of  National  Education,  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  and  the  poor  law 
guardians,  it  might  safely  he  asserted  of 
them  that  they  all  seemed  to  recognise  the 
advantages  of  industrial  teaching  among 
the  pauper  population,  and  were  comhining 
their  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  that 
laudable  object.  His  hon.  Friend  having 
stated  the  facts,  came  to  the  remedy,  and 
spoke  of  a  Parliamentary  grant  to  he  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  in 
England.  But  there  were  at  present  some 
difficulties  in  the  way  in  the  shape  of  the 
want  of  means  for  separating  the  youthful 
from  the  adult  population  in  the  work- 
houses, and  preventing  those  evils  which 
must  arise  from  their  coming  in  contact 
with  many  of  the  lowest  and  most  disso- 
lute of  the  population  ;  and  he  should  be- 
sides say  that  it  would  he  rather  premature 
to  call  Parliament  to  grant  funds  for  car- 
rying  out  a  system  like  that  adopted  in 
England,  which  was  itself  still  one  of 
experiment  only.  There  was  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
make  this  a  question  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a 
great  national  interest  was  involved,  and 
that  what  it  was  desirable  should  he 
achieved  could  be  achieved  by  means  of  a 
Parliamentary  grant.  The  test  of  the 
expediency  of  a  Parliamentary  grant  was 
the  attainment  of  some  great  national  pur- 
pose, which  could  only  be  achieved  by  the 
Government,  and  which  could  not  be  esta- 
blished by  any  other  means  ;  and  that 
consideration  only  would  justify  the  calling 
on  the  Government  for  such  a  grant.  That 
principle  had  been  adopted  in  the  instance 
of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland.  But  care  should  be  taken  by  the 
Government  not  to  interfere  with  objects 
which  could  be  better  carried  out  by  indi- 
vidual and  local  enterprise  ;  and  he  thought 
that  in  Ireland,  where  a  new  era  and  a 
new  state  of  things  had  arisen,  and  where 
every  one  seemed  to  be  roused  and  inclined 
to  effect,  by  their  own  efforts,  improve- 
ments of  all  kinds,  it  would  not  be  advis- 
Mr,  Harsman 


able  to  call  on  the  Government  for  pecu- 
niary aid,  and  it  would  be  very  unwise  for 
Government  to  listen  to  such  a  proposi- 
tion. There  was  one  statement  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Carlow  (Mr.  J. 
Ball)  which  he  had  heard  with  pun,  and 
that  was,  that  in  many  places  in  Ireland 
the  education  of  the  children  had  been 
carried  on  in  a  sectarian  spirit,  and  that 
religious  differences  between  the  poor  in 
the  workhouses  and  the  local  authorities 
had  interfered  with  the  improvements  in 
the  education  which  were  to  be  desired. 
There  were  some  things  which  the  Go- 
vernment could,  and  some  which  they 
could  not  do,  and  this  was  a  matter  in  which 
they  could  effect  nothing.  But  he  believed 
that  that  spirit  of  religious  antagonism 
had  much  abated,  and  if  it  did  remain,  it 
was  only  one  consequence  of  a  bad  system, 
which  must  for  a  time  survive  the  system 
itself ;  and,  looking  to  the  happy  change 
which  had  taken  place  now  in  the  tone  of 
discussion  on  Irish  questions  in  that  House, 
he  thought  he  was  justified  in  saying  that 
it  was  only  a  reflection  of  a  greater  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  Ireland,  and  the 
beneficial  effects  of  which  would  be  felt  here- 
after. He  felt  that  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  religious  differences  and  ind}istrial 
education  there  was  a  better  spirit  prevful- 
ing  among  all  classes  in  Ireland,  and  while 
that  spirit  actuated  the  people  of  Ireland 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  he  felt 
that  the  condition  and  prospects  of  that 
country  would  he  much  better  dealt  with 
without  the  Government  being  asked  for 
aid  to  advance  her  moral  and  physical 
position.  He  believed  that  these  improve- 
ments might  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Irish  people  themselves,  and  he  was 
certain  that  industrial  education  would, 
among  other  improvements,  be  greatly 
increased.  The  duty  of  the  Government 
would  be  to  strengthen  any  right  system 
which  should  be  adopted,  and  to  remove, 
as  far  as  they  could,  all  difficulties  in  its 
way.  So  far  from  regretting  that  his 
hon.  Friend  had  brought  forward  this  sub- 
ject, he  was  convinced  that  his  doing  ao 
would  be  of  great  service.  It  would  be 
painful  to  him  if  the  matter  was  pressed  to 
a  division,  as  it  might  be  made  untruly  to 
appear  that  the  Government  was  hostile 
to  the  general  views  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
and  he  thought  there  was  no  such  differ- 
ence between  them  as  to  induce  him  to 
go  to  a  division,  and  he  hoped  he  wbuld 
be  satisfied  with  the  feeling  which  had 
been  exhibited  on  the  part  of  every  one 
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to  do  juBtioe  to  the  objects  he  had  in 
view. 

Mr.  ROCHE  said,  he  must  express  his 
disseot  from  one  opinion  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  namdj,  thatt  there  was  no  means 
of  separating  the  jonthful  paupers  from 
adults,  and  that  the  ktter  were  among  the 
most  dissolute  of  the  population,  for  he 
(Mr.  Roche)  had  himself  had  experience  to 
the  contrary.  He  also  did  not  wish  it  to 
be  supposed  that  the  poor  law  in  Ireland 
was  merely  an  experiment,  but  he  hoped 
it  would  be  as  permanent  as  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  which  had  been  pro- 
ductive  of  so  much  benefit  to  Ireland.  He 
was  sorry  to  say,  that  the  physical  position 
of  the  people  was  below  the  standard  of 
the  education  that  was  open  to  them  ;  but 
he  did  not  wish  to  mix  up  the  question  of 
national  education  with  that  of  poor  law 
management;  when  it  was  admitted  by 
the  Government  that  there  was  a  remedy 
for  many  of  the  evils  complained  of  by 
bringing  up  youthful  paupers  under  a  sys- 
tem of  iodttstrial  education,  the  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  leave  the  promotion  of 
that  education  only  to  the  guardians,  and 
if  a  grant  was  applied  for  for  this  purpose 
it  ought  not  to  be  refused.  The  guardians 
ought  npt  in  this  respect  to  be  substituted 
for  the  Government,  when  the  latter  had 
assented  to  the  necessity  for  a  remedy, 
when  it  was  found  that  what  was  asked  for 
that  purpose  was  right  in  principle. 

Mb.  HORSMAN  explained  that  he 
did  not  say  that  the  poor  law  system 
in  Ireland  was  an  experiment,  but  that 
the  system  of  industrial  education  in  work- 
houses was.  Nor  did  he  go  to  the  length 
of  saying  that  all  the  adult  paupers  in 
workhouses  were  the  most  dissolute  of  the 
population. 

Mb.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
that  while  he  was  gratified  at  hearing  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  statement  with  refe- 
rence to  the  improving  prospects  of  Ireland, 
there  was  something  not  quite  satisfactory 
to  Irish  Members  in  his  speech,  for  he  ad- 
mitted that  evils  did  exist,  but  suggested 
no  remedy.  A  more  unsatisfactory  speech, 
dealing  in  generalities,  and  calculated,  if 
possib^,  to  delude  Irish  Members  widi 
"  soft  sawder,'*  he  never  listened  to.  Go- 
vernment should  take  their  share  of  the 
expense,  and  double  the  salaries  of  school- 
masters in  the  workhouses,  and  so  improve 
that  education  which  was  deficient.  He 
(Mr.  Fitzgerald)  the  other  day  was  in  an 
Irish  workhouse,  where  a  number  of  ^boys 


were  called  up,  and  asked  about  the  Isth* 
mus  of  Perekop  and  the  Putrid  Sea,  and 
other  geographical  questions,  which  they 
were  able  to  answer  ;  but  that  was  not  the 
education  it  was  desirable  to  promote — ^it 
should  be  a  practical  system  of  education 
that  might  be  useful'  to  them  as  men. 
The  salaries  of  workhouse  schoolmasters 
in  Ireland  were  wholly  paid  out  of  the 
poor  rate ;  in  England  they  were  partly 
paid  by  the  Government.  As  it  was  an 
experiment,  industrial  education  should  be 
conducted  partly  at  the  Government  ex- 
pense. 

Mb.  O'BRIEN  observed,  that  allusion 
had  been  made  to  the  religious  element  in 
Ireland,  which  it  was  said  prevented  the 
proper  education  of  the  poor.  He  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  to  the  constitution  of  Irish  magis- 
tracies in  the  different  counties.  At  pre- 
sent the  magistrates  were  ex  officio  guar- 
dif^ns,  and  complaints  had  been  made  that 
they  often  introduced  political  and  religious 
feelings  into  the  board,  which  created  those . 
animosities  which  all  men  of  common 
sense  deplored.  He  attributed  the  fact  of 
there  bemg  a  dissolute  pauper  population 
in  Ireland  to  the  want  of  proper  hospital 
accommodation,  which  had  the  effect  of 
throwing  vagrant  paupers  into  the  work- 
house,  and  thus  corrupting  the  inmates  ; 
and  he  thought  that  in  the  face  of  the 
great  privations  they  had  to  endure,  the 
Irish  people  were  justified  in  calling  upon 
the  Government  to  assist  them  in  provid- 
ing education  for  pauper  children.  He 
trusted  that  on  reconsideration  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  see  that,  at  present 
at  least,  the  system  required  assistance 
from  the  Governnvent. 

Mb.  F.  SCULLY  considered  that  as 
the  sum  of  35,0002.  had  been  granted  for 
the  promotion  of.  the  education  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  England,  a  grant  of  a 
similar  character  ought  to  be  made  for 
Ireland,  especially  as  the  Medical  Relief 
Fond,  which  in  England  was  defrayed  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  Ireland  was 
thrown  upon  the  poor  rates.  By  raising 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  the  services  of 
a  much  more  efficient  class  of  men  would 
be  secured.  A  great  improvement  had 
taken  place  in  the  matter  of  industrial 
eduoation  in  the  Irish  workhouses  within 
the  last  few  years,  but  a  great  deal  still 
remained  to  be  done,  for  many  of  the 
unions  had  no  hind  attached  to  them.  He 
suggested  that  the  Commissioners  ought 
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to  insist  upon  a  portion  of  land  boing  added 
to  every  one  of  them,  so  that  the  paupers 
might  be  taught  practically  the  principles 
of  agriottltare.  If  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Garlow  divided  he  should  yote 
with  him  ;  but,  if  he  did  not  divide,  he 
trusted  that  the  result  of  the  discussion 
would  be  to  plaoe  teaohers  in  the  Irish 
workhouses  on  precisely  the  same  footing 
as  those  in  England. 

Mr.  J.  BALL  said,  in  answer  to  the 
appeal  which  had  beeii  made  to  him,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  press  hardly  upon  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary,  who  had 
so  lately  oome  into  office  ;  but  there  was  a 
demand  of  justice  in  this  matter  ;  no 
reason  had  been  suggested  for  treating 
Ireland  differently  from  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  he  could  not,  therefore,  with- 
draw the  Motion. 

YisoonKT  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
hon.  Members  from  Ireland  ought  to  pause 
before  they  insisted  upon  being  placed  on 
an  equality  with  England  in  these  matters. 
If  the  question  were  to  be  placed  upon  the 
footing  of  equal  justice  between  the  two 
countries,  he  should  feel  it  his  doty  to 
state  how  the  ease  really  stood.  There 
was  paid  from  the  public  revenue  for  the 
Irish  constabulary,  650,0001.  ;  assistant 
barristers,  52,0001. ;  expenses  of  pro- 
secutions, 32,000{.  ;  Crown  solicitors, 
16,9002.  ;  making  a  total  of  750,000^  a 
year.  In  England  there  was  paid  from  the 
public  revenue  for  prosecutions,  250,0002. ; 
edueatioQ  in  worknouses,  22,0002. ;  half 
of  the  medical  expenses,  90,0002. ;  making 
a  total  of  362,0002.  to  be  set  against 
750,0002.  for  Ireland.  [An  hon.  Member : 
The  county  oonrts.]  The  salaries  of  the 
judges  and  expenses  of  vthese  courts  were 
paid  out  of  the  fees  of  the  courts,  and  not 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  when  the 
Civil  Estimates  came  on  he  should  call 
attention  to  the  injustice  done  in  Ireland, 
and  show  that  England  received  much 
more  of  the  public  money.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  there  was  the  build- 
ing of  that  House  of  Parliament.  (Oh, 
oh  !)  Tes,  for  that  expenditure,  being  de- 
rfred  fnm  the  taxes,  was  partly  drawn 
from  Ireland,  and  all  laid  out  here.  The 
Irish  people  had  now  to  pay  the  income 
tax  ;  and  he  must  say,  they  paid  more 
money  than  they  reoeived  benefit  from 
their  connection  with  this  country.. 

Mr.  FRENCH  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cariow  would  not  hesitate  to  press  his 
Mr.  F,  Scully 


Motion  to  a  division.  Ireland  had  a  right 
to  equality  with  England,  and  if  her  repre- 
sentatives only  stood  together  equal  justice 
they  must  obtain,  whether  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  ttovemment  wished  it 
or  not. 

Mr.  CBOGAN  had  never  heard  in  that 
House  any  observations  which  in  his  opinion 
were  more  extraordinary  than  those  which 
had  just  fallen  from  the  noble  Loid  oppo- 
site. The  noble  Lord  seemed  to  forget 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Union  it  was 
guaranteed  that  Ireland  should  pay  only 
2-17ths  of  the  taxation  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  by  the  terms  of  that 
Act  a  greater  equality  ought  to  be  ob- 
served between  the  taxation  of  the  two 
countries  than  the  figures  quoted  by  the 
noble  Lord  manifested. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  that  the  county 
court  judges  were  not  paid  out  of  the  Con* 
solidated  Fund,  but  by  fees  derived  from 
the  courts  in  which  they  presided. 

Question  put  "  That  it  is  expedient  that 
more  effectnal  means^should  be  adopted  to 
improve  the  Education  of  Pauper  Children 
in  Ireland." 

The  House  divided;  Ayes  32,  Noes 
80  3  Majority  48. 

VACATING  OF  SEATS  IN  PABLIAMENT 
BILL. 

Mr.  WRIGHTS  on  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  Act 
6th  of  Anne,  c.  7,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
vacating  of  seats  in  Parliament  on  the 
acceptance  of  ofBee.  This  Bill,  which  con* 
sisted  of  only  one  clause,  had  for  its  object 
to  provide  for  those  cases  in  which  a  Minis- 
ter merely  changed  the  office  he  held.  He 
did  not  anticipate  that  any  disposition  ex- 
isted to  oppose  the  Bill  in  its  present  stage, 
and  he  therefore  trusted  the  House  would 
give  him  leave  to  introduce  it. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed 
"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  concerning  the  vacating 
of  Seats  by  Members  of  Parliament." 

Mr.  FRENCH  thought,  that  if  the 
Government  considered  such  a  Bill  neces- 
sary they  ought  to  introduce  and  to  carry 
it  themselves,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  a 
private  Member. 

Mr.  HENLEY  wonld  not  oppose  the 
bringing  in  of  the  Bill,  but  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  power  of  opposing  it  in  any 
future  stage.  At  present  he  did  not  see 
any  advantage  likely  to  arise  from  the 
Bill,  for  be  thought  it  a  very  good  thing 
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ihal  a  person  ohaBging  ibo  office  he  held 
should  go  to  the  oonntry. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  recommended  the  hon. 
Member  to  consider  hov  far  it  was  [MMsible 
that  the  ezelnsion  of  Members  who  held 
oertaio  offices  should  be  provided  for. 

Yisoouirr  FALMERSTON  thought  that 
this  subject  should  be  considered  in  Com* 
mittee  on  ihe  Bill. 

On  Question,  agreed  to. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Wrightson,  Mr.  Deedes,  and  Mr.  Headlaw. 

Bill  preMetUedy  and  read  l\ 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter*afier 
eleren  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Wednesday,  March  14,  1855. 

MiiniTZs.]     PuBuc   Bou.— 1^  MarriagQ  Law 

Amendment. 
9°  Cathedral  Appointments  Aot  Continnanee. 
a^  Dmui  Foroit,  Ao. 

JFRIENDLI  SOOIETIES  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mr.  POULETT  SCROPE  said,  that 
as  no  discussion  had  taken  place  on  the 
6rst  and  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and 
as  there  was  some  remarkable  points  in  it, 
he  wished  to  know  whether  any  Member 
of  the  GoTemment  had  paid  any  attention 
to  the  BilL  As  far  as  the  consolidation 
of  ibe  Statutes  relating  to  Friendly  Socie- 
tiea  he  had  no  objection  to  it,  though  he 
ihouffht  it  was  hardly  neoessary,  and  he 
oonld  not  approve  of  some  of  the  noTolties 
introduced  by  this  Bill.  There  was  a 
clause  giving  a  power  to  appoint  an  unpaid 
Commission,  which  was  to  advise  members 
of  Friendly  Societies ;  but  then  that  ad- 
vice was  to  have  the  force  of  law,  and  to 
override  the  decisions  of  the  Courts,  which 
was  a  very  extraordinary  provision.  Many 
of  these  societies  had  made  prospective  en- 
gagements for  the  payment  of  annuities, 
and  giving  relief  in  old  age,  to  receive 
which  large  payments  had  been  made  by 
members;  but  when  they  came  to  demand 
the  benefits  they  had  paid  for,  they  found 
that  tbo  societies  were  broken  up,  and 
there  were  no  funds  to  pay  the  claimants, 
who,  consequently,  suflfered  grievous  in- 
jury. It  was  found  by  experience  that 
few  of  these  societies  lasted  longer  than 
about  thirty  years,  and  that  fact  was  for- 
tified by  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Neilson,  Mr. 
Scratchley,  and  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  who  de- 
clared that  the  duration  of  these  societies 
was  of  necessity  limited.    He  (Mr.  Scropo) 


thought,  therefore,  that  they  ought  not  to 
go  before  the  public  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  prestige  of  regis-* 
tration  and  enrolment,  and  undertake  to 
make  engagements  for  long  terms  of  years 
which  they  could  not  reach.  They  ought 
to  be  limited  by  law  to  a  certain  term  of 
years,  say  five  years,  and  to  engagements 
for  relief  in  sickness,  and  burial  money  at 
death.  In  that  opinion  he  was  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt 

Su  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  the  BUI 
was,  in  the  first  place,  intended  to  conso^ 
lidate  the  law  of  Friendly  Societies,  which 
was  a  very  useful  object.  Great  care  had 
been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  Bill, 
and  it  was  not  before  the  House  for  the 
first  time,  but  was  read  a  second  time  last 
Session,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Com* 
mittee;  and  he  believed  the  Bill  was  now 
the  same  as  it  was  when  it  came  out  of  that 
Select  Committee.  There  were  some  of 
the  clauses,  especially  that  relating  to 
the  Imperial  Commission,  which  required 
consideration;  but  he  thought  the  provi* 
uons  would  be  much  better  discussed  in 
Committee. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  aaid»  he  had  not  been  in 
time  to  present  several  petitions  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  but  he  would  mention  that  one 
of  them  was  signed  by  1,700  respectable 
heads  of  families,  and  others  oonaected 
with  Friendly  Societies  in  Manchester; 
and  he  was  authorised  to  say  that  all  the 
persons  interested  in  those  societies  in 
Manchcttter  were  quite  satisfied  with  the 
BiU. 

Mb.  APSLEY  PELLATT  said,  that 
he  had  been  in  oommunioation  with  many 
persons  in  trade  who  knew  how  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  who  had  considered  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill,  and  in  only  one  instance 
had  any  objection  been  taken  to  it. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  1  to  5  were  agreed  to,  with  ver- 
bal  amendments. 

Clause  6. 

Ma.  MICHELL  said,  he  considered 
that  this  and  the  two  following  clauses  were 
objectionable.  There  was  to  be  a  board, 
the  Members  of  which  wore  not  to  receive 
any  salary  or  fee,  and  would  therefore  be 
irresponsible.  This  board  would  override 
the  Registrar  who  had  a  salary  of  1,0002. 
a  year.  He  thought  the  Registrar  should 
be  also  an  actuary,  as  they  would  thereby 
save  the  expense  c^  an  actuary.  He  should 
therefore  move  that  the  clause  be  ex- 
punged. 

Stt  aBORQE  GBBY  siud,  he  could 
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not  agree  to  the  constitution  of  this  hoard, 
unless  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  charge 
of  the  Bill  would  state  the  alteration  to  he 
made  in  the  clause  limiting  its  powers. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  said,  he  proposed  to 
strike  out  some  words  which  might  be  con* 
sidered  objectionable.  Xhere  were  between 
22,000  and  23,000  of  these  societies,  and 
it  would  be  verj  advantageous  that  there 
should  be  some  central  authoritj  to  refer 
to  on  questions  relating  to  the  alteration  of 
rules,  and  other  questions  which  continnallj 
arose.  A  large  portion  of  these  societies 
sapposed  that  when  they  got  the  registra- 
tion they  had  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  their  rules  and  tables.  A  greater 
delusion  could  not  exist.  Select  Commit- 
tees had  recommended  the  formation  of 
a  board.  He  thought  that  two  or  three 
years  after  the  board  had  been  constituted, 
if  it  were  found  to  work  well,  the  House 
ought  to  be  asked  to  make  them  some  pay- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAINES  said,  he  very  much  doubt- 
ed the  practicability  of  securing  unpaid 
Commissioners  suflSoiently  qualified  and 
able  to  devote  their  time  to  the  buaioesa 
to  be  discharged  under  this  Bill,  *  Nor  was 
he  quite  sure  of  the  urgent  necessity  for 
the  measure,  seeing  how  admirably  the 
magistrates  of  this  country  performed  their 
duties  as  referees  or  arbitrators  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, good  Commissioners  to  be  secured, 
he  considered  that  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  enable  parties  be- 
longing to  these  societies  to  obtain  their 
advice.  Still  there  ought  to  be  no  indem- 
nity to  persons  who  acted  on  their  advice, 
if  it  turned  out  to  be  wrong  in  law  and  the 
acting  upon  it  had  injured  the  property  of 
third  parties.  The  Commissioners  them- 
selves could  not,  of  course,  be  sued ;  and 
it  would  be  against  the  policy  of  the  law 
to  allow  a  wrong  to  be  committed  without 
a  remedy,  or  to  empower  parties  to  dis- 
pense with  the  law.  He  believed  that  upon 
the  whole  the  Bill  was  a  wise  and  liberal 
measure^  and  was  capable  of  being  made 
useful  and  practicable,  and  that  it  would 
prove  very  valuable  and  beneficial. 

Mb.  BARROW  said,  he  objected  to  the 
Commission  because  he  dislikea  the  system 
of  centralisation,  and  be  believed  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  were  becoming  of  opi- 
nion that  it  was  well  to  leave  local  matters 
of  detail  to  local  self-government.  More- 
over, it  appeared  to  him  monstrous  that 
any  body  of  Commissioners  should  have 
the  ^power,  without  any  discussion  in  open 


Court,  or  any  responsibility,  to  issue  mis- 
sives stopping  the  proceeding  in  any  matter* 
He  was  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the 
dispensing  power  proposed.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  Friendly  Societies  should  be 
restricted  to  their  proper  province— insu- 
rance for  times  of  temporary  sickness;  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  undertake  for  an- 
nuities and  provision  for  old  age.  Their 
proper  object  was  the  encouragement  of 
habits  of  frugality,  industry,  and  provi- 
dence. His  great  objection,  however,  was 
to  the  setting  up  any  body  of  men  to  legis- 
late or  to  alter  the  law  as  to  these  societies. 
As  a  Member  of  Parliament  he  conceived 
he  had  no  right  thus  to  delegate  his 
powers,  and  remove  the  responsibility 
which  had  been  confided  in  him  by  those 
whom  he  represented.  Neither  did  he  see 
any  necessity  for  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
mission with  a  view  to  the  revision  or  con- 
struction of  tables  superseding  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 

Mr.  TATTON  EGERTON  said,  that 
when  the  proposition  for  a  Commission  was 
first  brought  before  the  Committee,  his 
own  opinion  was  adverse  to  it ;  and  though, 
after  the  evidence  they  received,  his  views 
had  been  much  modified,  he  should  recom- 
mend his  hon.  Friend  to  reconsider  the 
whole  subject  before  the  bringing  up  of 
the  Report. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  clause  now 
under  discussion  involved  a  very  serious 
principle,  which  should  be  well  considered. 
In  the  first  place  he  doubted  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  an  unpaid  Commission.  What 
wds  the  Commission  to  be  appointed  to 
do  ?  The  Committee  which  had  sat  upon 
the  subject  had  described  the  powers  pro- 
posed to  be  entrusted  to  the  Commission 
as  very  extensive.  It  was  his  opinion  that  it 
would  be  best  not  to  agree  to  these  clauses 
at  present.  What  were  the  reasons  Vhich 
rendered  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
requisite  ?  He  objected  to  anything  hav- 
ing the  aspect  of  a  Government  sanction 
to  the  friendly  society  tables.  It  was  said 
that  if  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  died  no  one  would 
know  anything  of  the  thousands  of  friendly 
societies  in  the  country.  There  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  Bill  no  provision  .for  any 
species  of  record  of  its  proceedings.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  business  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  secre- 
tary as  in  the  instance  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission.  He  disbeiievbd  in  the  neces- 
sity for  any  such  central  authority  at  all, 
and  he  hoped  the  clauses  in  question  would 
be  withdrawn  for  further  consideration. 
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Mr.  SOTHERON  said,  he  should  as- 
sent to  this  suggestion,  and  withdraw  the 
clauses  that  touched  on  this  matter  ;  hut 
there  had  heen  great  misconception  as  to 
the  functions  of  the  Commission. 

Ma.  POULETT  SCROPE  said,  he 
would  suggest  that  another  registrar  should 
he  associated  with  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt. 

Mr.  MICHELL  said,  he  would  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Memher  (Mr.  Sotheron)  to  pro- 
pose on  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report  the 
appointment  of  an  official  actuary  as  well 
as  a  registrar. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  that  a  more 
objectionable  proposal  could  not  be  made. 
In  the  first  place,  if  it  were  adopted  the 
House  would  fall  into  the  error  of  giving 
something  Tery  like  a  Government  se- 
curity ;  in  the  second  place,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  appoint  an  actuary,  seeing  that 
no  two  actuaries  could  be  found  to  agree  ; 
and,  lastly,  no  actuary  could  prevent  those 
frauds  in  the  management  of  these  socie- 
ties, which  formed  the  chief  subject  of 
complaint. 

Clauses  6,  7,  and  8,  withdrawn. 

Clauses  9,  10,  and  11,  agreed  to. 

Clause  12. 

Mr.  barrow  said,  he  would  beg  to 
move  that  the  limit  of  501.  to  the  annuities 
assured  be  reduced  to  302.,  and  that  the 
limit  of  the  sums  paid  upon  the  death  of 
any  person  be  reduced  from  2001.  to  iOOl. 
In  his  opinion,  persons  who  insured  to  the 
extent  of  200{.  ought  to  go  to  the  ordinary 
insurance  societies. 

Mr.  sotheron  said,  that  in  all  the 
Acts  previous  to  the  last  one  the  sums  had 
stood  at  the  higher  amounts,  and  although 
they  were  reduced  by  the  last  Act  to  30{. 
and  IOOL,  it  was  thought  better  to  revert 
to  the  original  amounts.  Persons  were 
allowed  to  deposit  as  much  as  2001.  in 
savings  banks,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  same  amount  should  not  be  in- 
sured by  means  of  friendly  societies.  He 
would  mention  some  instances  of  the  in- 
jurious operation  of  the  late  Act,  One  so- 
ciety in  Belfast  was  made  use  of  by  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  north  of  Ireland  for 
providing  for  the  widows  of  their  clergy  ; 
and  they  found  that  the  limit  imposed  by 
the  late  Act  had  the  effect  of  almost  neu- 
tralising their  operations.  By  extending 
the  amount  of  allowance  as  now  proposed, 
this  and  other  societies  would  be  able  to 
go  on. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  he  agreed  with  the 
promoter  of  the  Bill,  thinking  it  an  ad- 
vantage that  these  societies  should  not  be 


confined  exclusively  to  the  working  classes. 
He  admitted  the  occasional  failures  of 
these  societies,  but  the  benefits  he  consi- 
dered far  outweighed  the  dangers. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  agreed  to ;  as  were  Clause  13  to 
19  inclusive. 

Clause  20,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Wickham, 

Mr.  SOTHERON  said,  the  object  of 
this  clause  was  to  allow  societies,  instead 
of  going  to  a  public  house,  or  hiring  a 
place  for  their  meetings,  to  possess  a  build- 
ing for  themselves,  and,  if  they  could  not 
get  one  ready  made,  that  they  might  erect 
one  for  themselves.  Ho  did  not  think  it 
desirable  to  allow  these  societies  to  hold 
land  for  other  purposes,  or  to  invest  their 
money  in  real  property. 

Clause  agreed  to ;  as  were  also  Clauses 
21  to  35  inclusive. 

Clause  36  struck  out. 

Clauses  37,  38,  and  39  agreed  to. 

Clause  40, 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  would  suggest 
an  alteration  of  the  clause.  As  the  clause 
Btood  the  person  who  committed  a  fraud 
would  be  able  to  compromise  his  crime  by 
a  double  payment,  and  perhaps  something 
in  addition.  There  could  be  no  greater 
offence  than  that  of  a  person  cheating  a 
society  by  fraudulently  representing  him- 
self as  a  nominee  or  executor,  and  he 
should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  compro- 
mise that  offence  by  a  money  payment. 

Mr.  BAINES  said,  he  thought  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  the  money  that  was 
fraudulently  obtained  from  the  society  re- 
turned. At  the  same  time  the  criminal 
offence  should  be  punished  more  severely. 
The  clause  was  important,  and  he  would 
suggest  to  his  hon.  Friend  to  consider  the 
clause  with  a  view  of  framing  it  anew. 

Mr.  BONHAM-CARTER  said,  that  the 
Committee  followed  tho  precedent  of  former 
Acts  in  framing  the  clause. 

Clause  wiihdrawn. 

Clauses  41  to  43  inclusive  were  agreed  to. 

Clause  44  stiruek  out. 

Remaining  Clause  and  the  Schedule 
were  then  agreed  to,  and  the  House 
resumed. 

SUPPLY— MEDICAL  ARRANGEMENTS   IN 
THE  CRIMEA. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply   having    been    brought    up    by    Mr. 

BOUTERIE, 

Mr.  a.  STAFFORD  said,  he  had  given 
notice  that  on  bringing  up  the  Report  he 
would  call  attention  to  the  medical  ar« 
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ORIMINAli  JtTSTIOfi  BILU 
LdBB  BROUOHAM  Mid»  that,  although 
he  had  considered  it  neoe&sary  a  week  or 
ten  dajB  ago  to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  sub- 
jeet  of  the  Administration  of  Crtmtnal  Jus- 
tioe,  there  was  so  little  difference  between 
that  Bill  and  the  Bill  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  press  his  own 
BUI.  if  his  noble  and  learned  Friend's  Bill 
should  be  well  received  in  the  other  Hoose* 
He  wished  to  suggest  to  hia  noble  and 
learned  Friend  the  propriety  of  giving  the 
magistrates  a  greater  discretion  in  some 
cases,  so  far  as  related  to  the  acceptance 
of  bail  or  the  liberation  of  prisoners  on 
their  own  recognisance.  A  case  had  re- 
cently come  before  Mr.  Baron  Alderson 
which  strongly  evinced  the  want  of  some 
power  on  the  part  of  magistrates  to  dis- 
charge persons  on  bail  charged  with  a  oer^ 
tain  class  of  criminal  offences.  A  woman 
committed  upon  a  chai^  of  manslaughter 
remained  in  prison  during  seven  months, 
including  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and 
when  the  asstaee  arrived  the  grand  jury 
ignored  the  Bill  against  her.  If  -the  ma- 
gistrates bad  had  a  discretionary  power  to 
allow  her  to  go  out  on  bail,  or  upon  her 
own  recognisance,  this  frightful  injustice 
would  not  have  been  committed*  In  an- 
other case,  a  child  twelve  years  old  had 
been  exposed  to  the  contamination  of  a 
gaol  for  three  months,  having  been  com- 
mitted to  prison  with  her  father,  charged 
with  a  crime  of  which  she  could  not  possi- 
bly have  been  guilty— -that  of  causing  the 
death  of  her  mother  by  starvation. 

The  noble  and  learned  Lord  concluded 
by  moving  for  a  return  of  persons  commit- 
ted for  trial  and  out  on  bail  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  in  1854,  and  Middlesex 
Sessions  in  the  same  year,  with  the  result 
in  each  case,  distinguishing  those  in  which 
there  was  a  conviction,  those  in  which 
there  was  no  Bill  preferred,  those  in  which 
there  was  no  true  Bill  returned,  and  those 
in  which  the  persons  committed  did  not 
appear  in  discharge  of  their  biil. 

Tee  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
he  proposed  to  add  two  cUuiiea  to  Uio  Bill, 


rangements  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
the  Crimea,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  from 
the  Government  some  explanation  of  those 
arrangements,  which  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  assumed  a  definite  form.  He  was  not 
aware,  however,  whether  there  was  any 
Member  of  the  Government  preseut  who 
could  afford  any  explanation  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  he  would,  therefore,  suggest  that 
the  Report  of  Supply  be  postponed  to  some 
future  day,  when  he  might  Imve  an  oppor« 
tunity  of  putting  to  the  hon.  Under  Secre- 
tary for  War  the  questions  of  which  he  had 
given  him  notice.  This  was  the  last  occa- 
sion they  would  have  for  discussing  sub- 
jects of  this  nature  before  they  completed 
the  system  of  Votes  which  had  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  nearly 
40,000,0002.  for  the  public  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  war;  and,  considering 
the  state  of  opinion  out  t^  doors,  the 
mode  in  which  the  funds  hitherto  voted 
by  Parliament  had  been  administered,  and 
the  condition  of  some  of  the  public  offices, 
the  organisation  of  which  was  in  a  transi* 
tion  state,  he  conceived  that,  before  receive 
ing  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply, 
some  explanation  should  be  afforded  by  the 
Government  on  the  subjects  to  which  he 
had  called  their  attention.  He  regretted 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secre* 
tary  for  War,  to  whom  he  had  given  a 
double  notice  of  the  questions  he  intended 
to  put,  was  not  in  his  place  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  it  was  a  matter  of 
some  consequence  that  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply  should  be  received, 
in  order  that  the  Government  might  be 
enabled  to  complete  their  financial  arrange^ 
inents,  and  he  would  suggest  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  should  postpone  his  questions 
until  Friday,  when  ne  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  putting  them  early  in  the 
evening,  on  the  Motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL— who  had 
just  entered  the  Hoose^^-4iaid,  he  had  been 
in  attendance  from  an  early  period  of  the 
sitting,  and  was  quite  prepaid  to  answer 
the  questions  of  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  given  him  notice ;  but,  as  it  was  now 
near  six  o'clock,  he  thought  the  most 
Convenient  course  would  be  for  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  postpone  his  questions  till 
Friday. 

Mr.  A.  STAFFORD  said,  he  would 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Resolutions  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 
Mr.  A.  Stafford 
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enabling  the  naaglstratei  either  to  commit 
for  trial  or  to  take  bail  if,  in  their  opinion, 
the  circumstanoes  should  justifj  them  in  so 
doing*  or  to  let  parties  out  on  their  own 
recognisances. 

Return  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the 
House. 

MUTINY  BILL—COMMISSIONS  IN  THE 
ARMT-^UESTION. 

Order  of  the  daj  for  the  third  reading 
read. 

Moped^Th&t  the  Bill  be  now  read  3". 

Earl  GREY:  I  wish  to  ask  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  War,  or  the  noble 
Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  army,  upon 
what  principle  it  is  that,  since  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  armj,  commissions  in  the 
army  hare  been  granted  some  with  and 
some  without  purchase?  Your  Lordships 
are  probably  aware  that  hitherto  the  grant- 
ing of  commissions  without  purchase  has 
been  quite  exceptional.  So  small  a  num- 
ber of  them  have  been  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  that,  practically, 
commissions  without  purchase  have  been,  I 
believe,  granted  only  either  to  the  sons  of 
officers  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  service,  or  to  officers  who  have  passed 
with  distinction  through  the  Military  Col- 
lege at  Sandhurst.  The  number  of  com- 
missions which  could  be  granted  without 
purchase  has  hitherto  been  hardly  sufficient 
to  meet  these  two  classes  of  cases ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  augmentation  of 
the  army,  rendered  necessary  by  the  war, 
the  number  of  first  commissions  to  be  dis- 
posed of  has  been  largely  increased,  and 
I  find  that  considerablo  dissatisfaction  has 
been  created  among  various  persons  under 
the  belief  that  different  people  have  been 
differently  treated.  Thus,  one  man  has 
been  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  first  com- 
mission which  has  been  granted  to  his  son, 
while  another  man  who  has  no  closer  con- 
nection with  the  army,  nor  any  greater 
claim  than  the  first,  has  obtained  a  com- 
mission without  purchase.  It  appears  to 
me  most  desirable  that  the  country  should 
understand  upon  what  principle  these  first 
commissions  are  to  be  given  with  or  without 
purchase.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  it  would  be  safe  hastily  to  abolish  the 
system  of  purchase.  Although  I  should 
never  have  recommended  its  establishment, 
I  think  great  consideration  is  necessaiy  be- 
fore its  abolition ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  am  equally  certain  that  a  system  of  that 
kind  cannot  be  maintained  unless  there  is 
in  the  public  mind  a  perfect  confidence  that 


its  application  is  fairly  and  impartially  Car- 
rie^ out.  I  therefore  wish  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  upon  what  principle  it  is  that  the  per- 
sons who  have  come  into  the  army  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war  have  obtain- 
ed new  commissions,  some  with  and  some 
without  purchase  9 

LoBD  FANMURE  :  My  Lords,  my  at- 
tention having  been  called  the  day  before 
yesterday  to  the  question  put  by  my  noble 
Friend,  I  will  give  him  the  best  answer 
that  I  can  to  it.  I  have  inquired  upon 
what  principle  first,  commissions  are  given; 
and  I  find  that  they  have  been  granted 
without  purchase,  first  of  all,  to  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  at  the  Mili- 
tary College  at  Sandhurst,  and  who  by 
passing  the  highest  examination  have  enti- 
tled themselves  to  the  reward  to  which 
they  aspired.  The  next  class  of  indivi- 
duals which  has  the  second  claim  to  com- 
missions without  purchase,  consists  of  the 
sons  of  those  officers  of  Her  Maje&ty's 
army  or  navy  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  thereby  deserved  the  indulgence  of  a 
first  commission  without  purchase.  I  am 
informed  that  the  Conmiander  in  Chief 
recognises,  in  the  next  place,  the  claims 
of  a  third  class  of  applicants— namely, 
the  sons  of  poor  and  deserving  officers 
generally,  of  clergymen  with  lai^e  fami* 
hes  who  have  claims  upon  the  public  of 
this  country  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  discharged  their  duties,  and  of  indi- 
viduals whose  claims  I  am  sure  would  be 
recognised  by  this  House  as  entitled  to 
such  a  boon.  It  is  true  that  these  three 
classes,  in  consequence  of  the  great  de« 
mand  for  officers  caused  by  the  war,  have 
been  entirely  exhausted,  and  a  great  many 
commissions  have  been  ^ven  to  gentlemen 
whose  names  have  been  long  upon  the  list 
of  applicants,  and,  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand,  the  age  at  which  officers  may 
enter  the  service  has  even  been  extended 
from  eighteen  to  twenty'two  years,  and 
officers  may  now  enter  the  service  up  to 
that  age.  I  have  endeavoured,  but  I  have 
certainly  failed,  to  discover  that  any  com- 
mission has  been  granted  in  a  manner 
which  would  load  me  to  suppose  that  it  had 
been  given  unfairly  or  witiiout  due  oonsi- 
deration,  or  with  any  partiality  for  one 
class  of  individuals  over  another,  by  my 
noble  and  gallant  Friend  who  has  the  re« 
commendation  of  persons  to  these  appoint* 
ments.  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  reference 
to  promotions  in  the  Quards,  one  half  of 
those  promotiont  has  been  distributed  by 
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my  noble  and  gallant  Friend  among  meri- 
torious officers  of  the  line,  and  that^the 
other  half  of  the  promotions  has  been  so 
distributed  bj  mj  noble  Friend  with  a 
care  which  ¥rill,  I  am  sure,  upon  examina- 
tion, reflect  great  credit  upon  him.  I 
may  mention,  in  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion,  that  my  noble  and  gallant  Friend  de- 
layed making  some  of  the  appointments 
for  a  considerable  time,  until  he  had  re- 
ceived reports  from  the  Crimea  of  those 
persons  who  were  most  worthy  of  the  great 
step  of  promotion  from  the  line  into  the 
Guards.  One  of  the  young  gentlemen  so 
promoted.  Lieutenant  Gordon,  of  the  38tli 
regiment,  had  a  vacancy  kept  open  for 
him  for  a  considerable  period,  as  the  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered  in  the  trenches 
in  resisting  a  sortie,  and  retaining  his  posi- 
tion nntil  he  was  relieved  by  a  portion  of 
the  50th  regiment,  were  such  as,  in  my 
noble  and  gallant  Friend's  opinion,  gave 
him  a  claim  to  the  step.  I  believe  my 
noble  Friend  incurred  some  little  odium 
for  that  appointment,  from  its  being  sup- 
posed that  this  officer  was  a  relation  of  my 
noble  Friend  below  me  (the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen), a  supposition  which  I  am  able,  of 
(bourse,  fully  to  contradict.  And  I  may 
add,  that  the  gentleman's  conduct  has 
fully  ju8tifi€»d  my  noble  and  gallant  Friend 
in  giving  him  the  step.  This  is  the  state- 
ment which  I  have  to  make  in  answer  to 
my  noble  Friend ;  and  I  will  only  add  that 
I  am  as  alive  as  he  can  be  to  the  fact  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  favour,  no  partiality, 
no  affection  in  carrying  out  the  system  of 
promotion,  but  that  one  general  principle 
ought  to  be  acted  upon ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
army  will  be  guided  by  that  principle. 

Eabl  grey  :  Nothing  was  further 
from  my  intention  than  to  impute  to  my 
noble  and  gallant  Friend  commanding  the 
army,  that  he  had  shown  any  such  favour 
or  partiality  as  that  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  alluded.  I  did  not  at  all  advert 
to  the  point  of  promotion  in  the  array. 
What  I  did  advert  to  was  the  question  of 
first  commissions,  and  I  think  that  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  Secretary  for 
War,  proves  that  the  evil  of  which  I  com- 
plain does  exist ;  because,  after  exhaust- 
ing the  two  first  classes,  it  appears  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  number  of 
commissions  which  have  been  given  with- 
out purchase  to  those  who  have  no  parti- 
cular claims,  and  I  want  to  point  out  to 
my  noble  Friend,  that,  if  at  the  same 
moment  commissions  are'  giren  to  two 
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persons  who  have  equal  claims,  and  that 
for  one  the  sum  of  450?.  is  paid  and  the 
other  given  without  purchase,  it  is  im- 
possible that  dissatisfaction  should  not 
arise.  I  think  that  the  right  way  to  meet 
this  would  have  been  to  reduce  the  prices 
of  all  commissions,  so  that  all  might  have 
obtained  them  on  equal  terms ;  that  is, 
supposing  there  were  two  commissions  to 
be  given,  for  one  of  which  450?.  was  to  be 
paid  and  the  other  was  to  be  given  with- 
out purchase,  then  I  think  2257.  ought  to 
be  paid  for  each  commission,  so  that  per- 
sons coming  with  equal  claims  might  find  . 
equal  treatment.  I  have  only  mentioned 
this  subject  because  I  find  that  much  dis- 
satisfaction existed  as  to  these  first  com- 
missions, as  an  idea  prevails  that  some 
claimants  have  received  different  treat- 
ment from  that  experienced  by  others. 

Viscount  HARDINGE  :  It  is  true  that 
a  certain  number  of  commissions  have  been 
granted,  to  some  claimants  with  and  to 
others  without  purchase,  and  there  would 
have  been  a  great  inequality  in  the  respec- 
tive numbers  had  it  not  been  that  there 
were  a  great  many  persons  on  the  list  of 
applicants  for  the  purchase  of  commissions 
at  the  amount  stated  by  the  noble  Earl— 
4502.  But  the  noble  Earl,  having  been 
Secretary  at  War,  is  aware  that  there  is 
another  consideration  mixed  up  with  this 
subject ;  he  knows  that  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  reduce  the  half-pay  list  as 
much  as  possible  ;  therefore  an  injunction 
was  laid  on  the  Commander  in  Chief  that  a 
certain  number  of  commissions  should  be 
sold  at  the  regulation  price,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds given  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  to 
form  a  fund  out  of  which  he  was  to  reduce 
the  half-pay  list.  There  were  many  officers 
not  well  able  to  serve,  and  who  were  a 
dead  weight  on  the  half-pay  list,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  direction  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  sums  received  in  payment  from 
persons  purchasing  commissions  have  been 
paid  to  the  Secretary  at  War  to  be  applied 
in  mitigation  of  the  half-pay  list.  This 
matter  has  been  so  thoroughly  looked  into 
that  I  now  believe  that  there  is  not  a  cap- 
tain or  a  lieutenant  on  the  half-pay  list 
capable  of  service  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  arrangements  which  have  been  made, 
the  half-pay  list  has  been  very  much  re- 
duced. It  would,  of  course,  have  been 
more  agreeable  to  me  not  to  have  to  call 
upon  gentlemen  to  pay  for  their  commis- 
sions ;  but  those  called  upon  were  taken 
from  the  list  of  those  who  had  applied 
to  purchase  commissions,   and  the  order 
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baying  been  issued  tbat  a  certain  number 
should  be  sold,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
that  order  was  obeyed  bj  the  Commander 
in  Chief. 

The    Earl    of    ELLENBOROUGH  : 
Before  this  bill  passes,  I  wish  to  put  a 
question  to  the  noble  Earl  with  reference 
to  the  reports  that  are  current  as  to  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  India.     Accord- 
ing to  the  army  estimates,  provisions  are 
made  for  twenty-four  regiments  of  infantry 
and  four  of  cavalry  serving  in  India.     Of 
these,  eighteen  regiments  of  infantry  are 
in  India,  provision  having  been  made  for 
withdrawing  six  regiments    of    infantry, 
which  I  believe  are  now  on  their  way.     Of 
the  four  cavalry  regiments,  I  see  one  has 
been   withdrawn   and  is  passing  through 
Egypt ;   and  I  understand  that  the  1 2th 
Lancers  have  received  orders  to  depart 
from  Bangalore  for  embarcation  for   the 
Crimea.      I   believe   the  four    regiments 
specified  are  to  be  withdrawn,  so  that  the 
total  number  of  infantry  and  cavalry  in 
India  will  not  correspond  with  the  number 
Toted  by  the  House  of  Commons.     This  is 
a  subject  on  which   I   should  feel  great 
apprehension  if  it  is  intended  to  reduce 
the  European  force  both  in  cavalry  and 
infantry   in   India.     I  wish   to   ascertain 
whether  these  reports  be  correct,  for  it  is 
stated  that  not  less  than   10,000  Euro- 
peans are  to  be  withdrawn  from   India. 
I  must  say  that  I  believe  the  number  to 
be  greatly  exaggerated  ;  at  the  same  time 
I  think  the  number  to  be  withdrawn  is 
very  large.     I  see  also  that  it  is  stated 
that  volunteering  is  allowed  from  the  regi- 
ments that  are  to  serve  in  India  into  regi- 
ments proceeding  to  the  Crimea.     If  this 
be  so,  not  only  will  the  army  serving  in 
India  be  reduced  below  the  ordinary  estab- 
lishment,  but   likewise    those    regiments 
now  there  will  be  deprived  of  the  recruits 
sent  out  to  them  every  year. 

Lord  PANMURE  :  With  reference  to 
the  troops  withdrawn  from  India,  I  can 
only  say  that  orders  have  been  given  to 
withdraw  the  10th  Light  Dragoons  and  the 
12lh  Lancers  from  India.  The  10th  Light 
Dragoons  are  now  at  Cairo,  and  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt  has  extended  his  hospitality 
to  the  whole  regiment  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  an  Eastern  prince.  With  regard  to  the 
12th  Lancers,  they  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  their  destination,  but  I  hope  they  will 
soon  be  available  for  service  iu  the  Crimea. 
I  can  assure  the  noble  Earl  that,  as  to  the 
propositions  made  for  reducing  the  armj 
m  Indm,  great  caution  has  been  and  will 
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be  observed  in  this  respect,  and  that  they 
will  not  be  withdrawn  without  the  most 
careful  consideration. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  3*  ac- 
cordingly and  passed, 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS  BILL. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  moved  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  which  he  said  had 
come  up  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
had  for  its  object  the  abolition  of  the  juris- 
diction of  these  courts  in  certain  cases, 
such  as  that  which  had  occurred  recently, 
where  a  poor  woman  charged  with  defa- 
mation of  which  she  said  she  had  not  been 
guilty,  but  being  proceeded  against  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  being  too  poor  to 
employ  a  proctor,  was  advised  to  plead 
guilty,  whereupon  she  was  condemned  in 
the  costs,  and  committed  to  gaol  for  non- 
payment, without  hope  of  release.  Although 
he  approved  generally  of  the  measure,  he 
thought  the  second  clause,  which  had  a 
retrospective  effect,  was  somewhat  objdc- 
tionable,  and  suggested  that  it  should  bo 
amended  in  committee. 

Th£  Bishop  of  EXETER  said,  that 
there  were  some  considerations  which  he 
would  thereafter  present  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  with  respect  to  the  offence 
of  brawling  in  a  church,  which  offence  was 
so  decidedly  ecclesiastical  in  its  nature, 
that  he  thought  it  should  be  dealt  with  by 
ecclesiastical  tribunals. 

Bill  read  2*  and  committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  on  Monday 
next. 

THE  MILITIA. 
The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  rose  to 
call  their  Lordships'  attention  and  that  of 
the  Government  to  the  subject  of  the 
militia  lately  embodied  in  this  country, 
and  said  that  the  question  derived  peculiar 
importance  from  the  fact  that  the  recruit- 
ing of  that  force  had,  unfortunately,  been 
brought  to  an  almost  total  standstill.  That 
impulse  under  which,  at  the  original  form- 
ation of  the  militia,  large  masses  of  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  had  nobly  come 
forward  to  join  its  ranks  had  now  died 
away.  The  causes  which  had  led  to  such 
an  unhappy  revulsion  of  public  feeling  in 
regard  to  this  constitutional  force  he  would 
presently  endeavour  to  trace.  He  assumed 
that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department  would  answer  him,  bo- 
cause  when,  the  other  day,  he  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  to  put  some  questions  to 
the  Government,  the  noble  Lord  kindly 
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offered  to  afford  bim  any  information  that 
bo  desired  if  he  would  only  apply  to  lib 
office  for  it ;  and  certainly,  if  the  points  to 
which  ho  was  now  about  to  allude  only 
concerned  his  own  regiment  of  militia,  or 
affected    his    own    county  exclusiyely,   it 
might  be  sufficient  for  him  to  avail  himself 
of  the  noble  Lord's  courtesy  by  calling 
at  his  department,  and  then  to  repeat  to 
the  parties  interested  the  answers  he  ob- 
tained at  the   Gofernment  offices.      His 
present  questions,  howerer,  related  to  the 
whole  militia  force  of  the  countiy,  and  to  a 
subject  which  had  been  very  generally  mis- 
understood by  the  officers  of  regiments,  the 
magistrates  of  counties,  and  persons  who 
had  enlisted  or  were  likely  to  enlist ;  and, 
therefore,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  put  the 
question  publicly  to  the  responsible  Minis- 
ter, in  order  that  they  might  receive  a 
public  answer.     Now,  he  thought  that  the 
cessation  of  that  spirit  which  had  led  the 
people  to  enlist  in  the  militia  was  ascrib- 
able,  in  the  first  place,  to  an  apparent — if 
not  a  real — breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  towards  the  men  who  had 
enrolled  themselves.    Their  Lordships  were 
aware  that  the  Militia  Bill  of  1S52  first 
raised  the  force  on  the  understanding  that 
the  men  would  only  be  required  to  serve 
for  twenty- eight  davs,  unless  in  case  of  an 
invasion.     In  1854,  war  having  been  de- 
clared in  an  unexpected  quarter,  a  new 
Bill  was  necessary,  by  which  the  militia 
were  called  out  and  embodied.     The  men 
so  embodied  received  a  larger  amount  of 
bounty  than  those  who  enlisted  under  the 
Act  of  1852,  and  justly  so,   because  a 
greater  demand  was  made  upon  them ;  but 
it  was  never  sufficiently  explained  to  the 
men  of  1852  that  they  would  be  liable  to 
be  embodied  permanently  or  for  a  service 
of  five  years;    and  the  consequence  was 
that  many  married  men,  who  would  not 
have  joined  a  permanent  force,  but  did  not 
object  to  serve  in  one  that  would  be  called 
out  for  a  month,  found  themselves  entrap- 
ped— as  they  considered  it — into  liabilities 
which  they  had  had  no  intention  whatever 
of  incurring  when  they  first  enlisted.    This 
had  produced  a  very  imfavourable  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  those  men  who  went 
out,  as  well  as  upon  the  minds  of  their 
relations  at  home.     It  had  also  had  the 
effect   of   throwing   a  great    number   of 
wives  and  children  upon  the  parishes  for 
their  maintenance,  which  would  not  have 
been  the  case  had  the  head  of  the  family 
been  taken  away  for  only  a  month's  train- 
ing.  The  men  not  only  thought  themselves 
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unfairly  dealt  with,  but  the  ratepayers, 
influential  farmers,  and  others,  to  exempt 
themselves  from  the  burdens  thus  cast 
upon  them,  had  been  led  to  exert  them- 
selves to  check  enlistment,  and  especially 
that  of  married  men.  Again,  many  coun- 
try gentlemen  and  others  who  had  encou- 
raged enlistment  under  the  BiU  of  1852 
were  seized  with  apprehension  at  the  ano- 
maly and  injustice  created  under  the  se- 
cond measure  ;  but  their  alarm  was  allayed 
by  the  result  of  the  debate  which  took 
place  in  their  Lordships'  House  in  the 
month  of  May,  1854,  in  tho  course  of 
which  the  noble  Duke  then  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Department  (the  Duke  of  New- 
castle) stated  that  the  Government,  in 
consideration  of  the  apparent  injustice  he 
had  now  described,  meant  to  deal  very 
indulgently  towards  the  men  of  1852,  and 
that  the  married  men  should  be  relieved 
after  a  month's  service  and  allowed  to 
return  home.  He  would  read  to  the  House 
a  few  extracts  from  the  speeches  made  on 
the  occasion  in  question.  The  discussion 
was  commenced  by  a  noble  Earl  opposite 
(Earl  Grey),  who  quoted  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  a  militia  colonel, 
remonstrating  against  the  injustice  done 
to  these  militiamen,  and  stating  that — 


*'  The  eonntrj  oame  forward  very  handsomely 
upon  the  appeal  made  to  it,  and  now,  while  they 
helieved  themseWee  to  he  secure  of  being  called 
out  only  under  certain  circumstances  and  at  3«.  a 
day,  they  are  now  exposed  to  be  called  out  to 
service  for  a  longer  period  than  they  had  ever 
intended  for  only  U,  a  day."-— [8  Barnard,  oxzziii. 
313.] 

The  noble  Duke  the  War  Minister  then 
replied,  observing — 

**  It  will  not  be  necessary  in  some  instances  to 
embody  whole  regiments ;  and  in  that  case  leave 
of  absence  will  be  given  to  those  who  oannot, 
from  their  vocations,  oome  forward,  and  those 
only  will  be  selected  who  may  be  disposed  to 
attend,  so  that  no  serious  inconvenience,  if  any 
at  all,  will  be  felt."— [^Wrf.  814.] 

It  did  not  appear  whether  the  noble  DuIlo 
spoke,  in  this  passage,  of  whole  regiments, 
or  only  of  individuals  ;  but  tho  doubt  was 
cleared  np  by  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
discussion.  His  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Derby),  remarking  on  what  had  fallen  from 
the  War  Minister,  said — 

"  If  be  understood  aright,  although  the  noble 
Duke  did  not  lay  down  this  principle  that  persons 
who  were  unwilling  to  serve  under  the  terms  of 
tho  new  Act  should  be  absolutely  free  to  do  so  or 
not,  as  they  chose,  yet  the  Government  intended 
in  the  first  instance  only  to  select  for  embodiment 
those  regiments  whioh,  as  a  body,  were  desirous 
of  acceding  to  these  conditions,  and  in  whose  case, 
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Ihmpafim^  the  forthmr  embodiment  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  A  Toluntary  act.  Then,  again,  be  understood 
that  in  the  regiments  thus  selected — each  consist- 
ing, perhaps,  of  900  or  1,000  men — ^if  600  or  600 
were  willing  to  senre  when  called  upon  under  the 
new  measure,  it  was  proposed  to  give  the  remaining 
neotion  an  opportumtjr  of  being  released  from  at- 
tendanoe.  If  that  pledge  were  specificall j  given  to 
the  countrj  no  injustice  would  be  done,  and  in  that 
ease  he  should  entirelj  approve  the  course  that 
was  to  be  pursued.  He  hoped  the  noble  Duke 
would  further  confirm  what  he  had  been  under- 
stood to  state  already,  and  say  that  he  (the  Earl 
of  Derbj)  had  not  misinterpreted  what  were  the 
present  intentions  of  the  Government."— [i&td 
315.] 

In  answer  to  this  appeal,  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  responded — 

"Ton  have  not  in  anj  respect  misinterpreted 
what  I  said.  The  onlj  diflforenoe  is  that  jou 
stated  it  more  fullj  and  dearly  than  I  did  myself." 
— iWi.  815.] 

These  assurances  reliered  the  minds  of 
those  who  felt,  after  what  had  occurred, 
that  their  honour  had  heen  almost  com- 

f remised  by  iodueing  the  men  to  enlist, 
tactically,  however,  the  promised  indul- 
gence had  not  been  shown  to  the  men.  He 
could  maintain  this  assertion  by  adducing 
particular  instances  to  prove  it,  and  al- 
though he  would  not  mention  names 
in  that  House,  he  was  ready  to  furnish 
them  confidentially  to  the  noble  Lord  the 
War  Minister,  if  he  wished  to  know  them. 
One  landed  proprietor  of  some  influence 
took  great  pains  to  raise  recruits  for  the 
militia  force  under  the  Act  of  1852,  and 
■uooeeded  in  inducing  a  considerable  num- 
ber in  his  own  district  and  on  his  own 
property  to  enlist.  When,  however,  the 
militia  of  his  county  were  embodied  under 
the  Act  of  1854,  and  called  out  for  per- 
manent service,  finding  that  the  men  had 
to  undergo  a  considerably  longer  period  of 
drill  than  the  twenty-eight  days  to  which 
they  were  fairly  liable,  this  gentleman 
applied  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county 
for  leave  of  absence  for  one  of  these  men, 
who  had  been  receiving  very  high  wages. 
The  application  was  refused,  and,  in  fact, 
leave  had  been  constantly  denied  to  men 
to  whom  the  Government  had  certainly 
pledged  themselves  to  give  it.  [Lord 
Panmurb  inquired  the  date  of  the  refu- 
aal.]  It  was  in  September  last.  Since 
then  his  (the  Earl  of  Mahnesbury's)  notice 
had  been  attracted  by  a  correspondence 
which  had  appeared  in  a  Herefordshire 
paper,  purporting  to  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hereford 
(Lord  Bateraan)  and  the  present  Premier, 
who  waa  then  Home  Secretary.    The  Lord 


Lieutenant's  letter  to  the  noble  Lord  was 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  extremely  desirable 
that  the  wives  and  children  of  married  men 
who  had  been  enlisted  in  the  militia  should 
be  supported  during  the  absence  of  their 
husbands  with  their  regiments  by  other 
means  than  the  local  rates ;  and  the  reply 
of  the  noble  Viscount  was,  that  an  order 
would  be  given  that  the  married  men  be- 
longing to  the  regiments  in  question  should 
be  sent  home.  Certainly,  however,  with 
respect  to  his  own  county  he  had  heai*d  of 
no  such  order  having  been  given  as  yet. 
He  would,  therefore,  ask  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  whether  such  an  order  had  been, 
or  would  be,  given  ;  and,  if  given,  to  what 
extent  it  was  intended  to  be  carried  ? 
He  would  also  ask  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  provide  some 
other  more  public  fund  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  wives  and  children  of  married  men 
serving  in  the  militia,  inasmuch  as  the  fact 
of  their  being  at  present  dependent  upon 
the  rates  of  small  localities  had  been  found 
to  produce  a  great  discouragement  to  re- 
cruiting for  the  militia  ? 

Lord  PANMURB  said,  he  must  explain 
what  took  {(lace  between  himself  and  the 
noble  Earl  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  re- 
ferred. When  the  noble  Earl  gave  notice 
of  these  questions,  he  (Lord  Panmure)  said 
that  if  the  noble  Earl  or  any  other  noble 
Lord  simply  wished  for  information  on  any 
particular  points,  it  would  be  the  best  for 
them  to  apply  to  him  privately  at  the  War 
Office,  and  he  would  give  them  all  the  in- 
formation in  his  power;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  anything  in  the  question 
the  noble  Earl  wished  to  put  which  would 
make  it  more  advisable  to  put  it  publicly 
in  Parliament,  it  would  be  best  and  most 
proper  to  take  the  course  which  he  had 
just  taken.  With  reference  to  the  ques- 
tions, he  hardly  thought  that  the  noble 
Earl  could  be  in  possession  of  a  circular 
which  was  issued  from  the  War  Office  in 
November,  1854  ;  otherwise  he  imagined 
that  this  circular,  which  was  addressed  to 
the  commanding  officers  of  militia  regi- 
ments, and  was  lithographed  throughout, 
woidd  have  rendered  his  question  unneces- 
sary. He  was  sorry  that  any  impression 
should  have  gone  forth,  that  a  breach  of 
faith  had  been  committed  with  those  who 
had  engaged  to  serve  in  the  militia;  for 
he  was  quite  certain  that  no  Qovemroent 
would  ever  be  mad  enough  to  commit  a 
breach  of  faith,  or  approach  to  a  commit- 
tal of  any  such  thing  as  a  breach  of  faith, 
with  those  who  had  enrolled  themselves  in 
T  2 
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the  militia.  When  the  Militia  Bill  of  1852 
was  passed,  it  referred  to  a  very  different 
state  of  affairs  to  the  present,  an  emhodi- 
ment  of  twenty-eight  days  for  training  was 
alone  contemplated,  and  the  enforcement  of 
continuous  serrico  was  only  to  he  in  case 
of  an  invasion.  But  when  the  declaration 
of  war,  in  1854,  rendered  necessary  the 
Act  for  the  permanent  emhodiment  of  the 
militia,  no  doubt  the  men  who  originally 
engaged  simply  for  training  and  exercise 
were  embodied  for  actual  service.  But  he 
could  not  admit  that  these  men  had  been 
entrapped  into  continuous  service,  for  in 
November,  1854,  by  the  circular  to  which 
he  had  referred,  and  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  the  attention  of  the  commanding 
officers  of  all  militia  regiments  was  called 
to  the  case  of  these  men,  and  they  were 
directed,  when  the  embodiment  took  place, 
to  call  only  on  such  men  as  had  no  claim 
for  exemption  through  age,  employment,  or 
domestic  circumstances,  &c. ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  men  whom  they  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  call  out,  they  were  directed 
to  report  their  opinion  as  to  the  expediency 
of  granting  discharges.  There  certainly 
had  been  no  intention  on  th^  part  of  the 
Government  to  break  faith  with  these  men, 
for  when  a  regiment  was  embodied,  and  it 
was  found  that  there  were  men  in  it  whose 
families  would  suffer  by  their  absence, 
and  become  a  burden  to  the  locality,  thus 
throwing  the  militia  service  into  disrepute, 
the  colonel  was  empowered  to  allow  such 
men  to  return  to  their  homes  on  the  re- 
payment of  their  enrolment  money,  and  in 
certain  cases,  where  it  should  appear  that 
they  were  entirely  unable  to  make  such  re- 
payment, to  remit  it  and  grant  a  full  and 
complete  discharge.  If  any  blame  attach- 
ed to  any  one,  therefore,  it  would  be  to 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  regiments, 
and  not  upon  Government.  He  thought 
that  he  had  shown  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  last  as  well  as  the  present  Govern- 
ment, in  fact,  that  it  had  been  the  constant 
practice  of  the  War  Office,  to  givo  these 
men  their  discharge,  first  on  the  condition 
that  they  returned  the  enrolment  money, 
and  if  they  were  unable  to  do  that,  to  give 
them  their  free  discharge. 

Lord  BATEMAN  said,  that  neither  he 
nor  his  noble  Friend  near  him  (the  Earl 
of  Malmesbury)  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
circular  to  which  the  noblo  Lord  had  re- 
ferred, but  whether  this  arose  from  any 
mistake  in  the  transmission  of  it  he  was 
unable  to  say.  He  certainly  had  received  a 
document,  bearing  date  January  31 1 1855, 
Lord  Panmure 


referring  to  the  same  subject,  but  not  In 
the  same  terms.  As  reference  had  been 
made  to  his  correspondence  with  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
say  that  the  Herefordshire  Militia  had 
certainly  no  reason  to  complain  ;  they 
had  been  treated  most  handsomely  by  the 
Home  Office,  Lord  Palmerston  having  al- 
lowed the  colonels  to  exercise  a  discre* 
tion  in  sending  the  married  men  home. 
In  consequence  of  that,  he  applied  to  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  by  whom  he  was 
informed  that  a  considerable  number  of 
men  in  the  Herefordshire  Militia  were 
married,  and  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
inconvenient  at  once  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  relative  to  the  discharge  of 
the  married  men,  but  that  he  would  state, 
in  course  of  time,  the  steps  that  might  be 
taken.  The  colonel  accordingly  wrote,  as 
he  (Lord  Bateman)  supposed,  to  the  War 
Office,  and  received  a  reply,  to  the  effect 
that  on  his  returning  the  names  of  the  men 
he  wished  to  be  discharged,  the  Secretary 
for  War  would  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  discharging  them  on  the  re- 
payment of  the  enrolment  money,  amount- 
ing to  18«.  6d.;  and  that  if  they  could  not 
repay  that  sum,  such  men  as  the  colonel 
recommended  might  be  discharged  free. 
Therefore  he  repeated  that,  so  far  as  the 
Herefordshire  Militia  was  concerned,  he 
had  no  reason  to  complain.  Since  the 
receipt  of  tho  letter  he  had  just  adverted 
to,  twenty-eight  married  men  had  been 
discharged,  and  forty-two  married  men  at 
the  present  moment  remained  in  the  re- 
giment, either  in  consequence  of  certain 
difficulties  between  the  colonel  and  them- 
selves, or,  perhaps,  because  they  were  not 
able  to  find  the  necessary  ISs,  6d.,  or  were 
not  desirous  to  accept  a  discharge.  He 
was  bound,  however,  to  say  that  the  co- 
lonel had  informed  him  that  he  had  made 
it  a  point  only  to  discharge  such  married 
men  as  could  prove  that  they  had  two  chil- 
dren born  in  wedlock.  Now,  he  must  say 
that,  if  every  man  in  the  militia  were  re- 
fused his  discharge  unless  he  had  two  chil- 
dren born  in  wedlock,  it  was  a  very  hard 
case  for  the  militiamen.  So  far  as  the 
Herefordshire  Militia  was  concerned,  he 
believed  steps  had  been  taken  to  mitigate 
the  evil  as  regarded  married  men ;  but  if 
out  of  every  regiment,  consisting  of  500 
men,  the  services  of  100  men  were  to 
be  lost  because  they  were  married,  very 
great  difficulty  would  be  felt  in  replacing 
them.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  know 
whether  the  rule  applied  to  every  regt- 
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menty  or  vbether  it  was  an  exceptional 
case,  in  favour  of  the  Herefordshire  regi- 
ment, and  whether  a  return  could  be  pro- 
duced of  the  number  of  apph'cants  in  the 
militia  for  leave  to  return  home,  and  of 
those  who  had  had  their  discharge  granted 
to  them? 

Lord  PANMXJRE  said,  he  could  hardly 
give  a  return  of  the  number  of  applicants 
for  discharge,  though  he  might  be  able  to 
give  the  number  actually  discharged. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury,  which  were  not  heard. 

The  Earl  op  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that  if  every  married  militiaman  might  ob- 
tain his  discharge  with  or  without  payment, 
according  to  circumstances,  he  apprehended 
the  number  of  transactions  between  the 
War  Department  and  married  men  with 
two  children  would  become  rather  nume- 
rous and  eitensive,  inasmuch  as  there 
could  be  no  more  convenient  boon  than  the 
receipt  of  18«.  6<2.  without  the  discharge 
of  any  duty.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
there  were  two  classes  of  militiamen — 
those  enlisted  before  the  12th  of  May, 
1854,  and  those  enlisted  subsequently  to 
that  date.  The  first  class  were  liable  to 
be  ordered  out  on  a  service,  first  of  all,  of 
twenty-one  days;  and  if  Her  Majesty 
should  be  pleased  to  issue  an  Order  in 
Council,  which  She  might  do  on  any  emer- 
gency arising,  then  they  were  liable  to 
service  for  fifty-six  days.  Those  enlisted 
subsequently  to  the  12th  May  wore  liable 
to  be  permanently  embodied  for  five  years. 
He  understood  it  to  be  conceded  that  no 
man  enlisted  before  the  12th  of  May  should 
be  compelled  against  his  will  to  serve  for 
that  period  or  for  more  than  fifty-six  days  ; 
•—but  he  thought  the  Government  would 
act  very  unwisely  and  imprudently  if  they 
did  not  require  of  this  class  of  militiamen 
that  they  should  serve  for  the  whole  amount 
of  the  period  for  which  they  had  engaged 
when  they  enlisted.  He  could  not  imagine 
why  they  should  not  perform  not  only  the 
twenty-one  days'  duty,  but  why,  under  the 
speciid  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  Go- 
vernment should  not  issue  an  Order  in 
Council  and  require  them  to  perform  fifty- 
six  days'  duty.  If  they  trained  a  man 
during  fifty-six  days,  not  only  was  he  a 
more  valuable  subject,  but  there  was  a 
greater  chance  of  his  volunteering  into  the 
army  and  of  his  remaining  there.  There- 
fore he  hoped  nothing  would  induce  Govern- 
ment to  depart  from  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  which  gave  them  a  power  to  demand 
of  those  who  had  enlisted  prior  to  the  12th 


May  a  service  of  fiflty-six  days  during  the 
year,  under  an  Order  in  Council.  Such 
an  order  should  be  issued  at  once,  for  with- 
out it  there  was  no  such  power.  He  wished 
now  again  to  do  what  he  had  already  done 
more  than  once — ^namely,  to  press  upon 
the  Government  the  necessity  that  existed 
for  making  some  great  exertion  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  militia  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  establishment.  The  militia 
at  the  present  moment  was  only  44,000 
strong;  the  establishment  was  136,000; 
so  that  it  was  92,000  under  its  complement. 
At  the  same  time  in  the  Armv  Estimates 
a  Vote  had  been  taken  for  60,000  recruits 
to  the  regular  army,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  casual- 
ties of  the  year,  amounting  to  30,000 
more ;  so  that  not  fewer  than  182,000  men 
were  required  to  raise  the  regular  army 
and  the  militia  to  their  complements.  Nay 
more — they  required  6,000  or  7,000  artil- 
lerymen to  raise  that  branch  to  its  full 
complement.  Their  demand,  therefore^ 
was  for  nearly  200,000  men ;  and  he  really 
trusted  the  Government  would  look  seri- 
ously at  the  position  in  which  the  country 
was  placed,  deficient  to  that  extent  in  the 
force  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
have  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
war  with  success. 

Earl  GREY  said,  he  was  extremely 
glad  the  noble  Earl  had  brought  this  sub- 
ject before  the  House,  for  it  was  one  of 
very  great  importance.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  the  noble  Earl  was  right 
in  saying  that  the  present  state  of  things 
had  materially  interfered  with  the  recruit- 
ing for  the  militia.  He  had  heard  with 
the  greatest  regret  that  a  noble  Marquess, 
himself  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county  and 
a  colonel  of  militia,  had  stated  there  would 
be  no  broach  of  faith  in  calling  upon  men 
enlisted  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  which 
distinctly  provided  they  should  be  perma- 
nently embodied  only  in  the  case  of  inva- 
sion, or  similar  imminent  peril  to  the 
country — that  there  would  be  no  breach 
of  faith  in  calling  upon  such  men  to  serve 
beyond  the  time  they  engaged  for.  In 
his  own  opinion,  there  could  be  no  more 
flagrant  breach  of  faith ;  and  whether  the 
fault  rested  with  the  Government  or  with 
the  colonels  of  the  militia  regiments  who 
might  agree  with  the  noble  Marquess,  of 
this  he  was  quite  certain,  that,  practically, 
men  enlisted  under  the  Act  of  1852  had 
not  been  aware  that  they  were  entitled  to 
demand  leave  of  absence  or  discharge 
whenever  they  had  fulfilled  the  period  of 
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service  of  twenty-one  days  for  which  they 
had  engaged  themselfes.  He  hoped  the 
present  discuBsion  would  make  it  generally 
known  throughout  the  country  that  such 
men,  whether  married  or  not,  or  whether 
he  had  children  or  not,  or  who  thought  he 
eonld  earn  higher  wages  in  some  other 
employment  than  the  puhlic  seryice,  and 
who  had  enlisted  under  the  terms  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  had  a  right,  which  no 
colonel  of  militia  and  no  Government  could 
set  aside-— an  express  right  to  demand  to 
have  leave  of  ahsence  after  the  expiry  of 
the  time  he  stipulated  to  serve.  But  when 
that  hecame  known,  another  inconvenience 
would  arise — a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  militiamen  would  walk  off.  No  douht 
that  would  he  a  great  inconvenience :  and 
what  was  more,  it  would  he  impossihie  to 
fill  up  their  places,  for  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  engage  to  serve  five  years  in  the 
militia,  and  perform  the  very  same  service 
as  that  of  the  regular  army,  except  that 
of  actually  heing  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
without  any  eventual  claim  to  pension, 
when  he  could  find  higher  bounty,  and 
much  more  advantageous  terms  altogether, 
by  engaging  to  perform  that  service  in  the 
line.  To  he  sure,  he  would  not  in  the 
militia  have  to  face  the  enemy,  but  he  was 
sure  the  chance  of  facing  the  enemy  was 
DO  discouragement  to  men  entering  the 
service— on  the  contrary,  it  would  act  with 
many  men  rather  as  an  inducement  to  en- 
gage in  the  army.  He  thought  that  all 
this  only  showed  the  extreme  impolicy  of 
departing  from  the  original  scheme  of  the 
militia.  The  militia  was  intended  to  be  a 
reserve  force,  composed  of  that  description 
of  men  who  could  not  consistently  with 
their  private  avocations  enter  into  the  per- 
manent service  of  the  country,  and  who 
were  not  to  be  permanently  embodied; 
but  when  they  came  to  keep  the  militia 
permanently  embodied,  that  class  of  men 
was  excluded,  and  they  were  forced  to  fall 
back  upon  men  who  must  enter  on  the 
service  as  a  profession.  But  then  the  con- 
sequence must  be,  that  recruiting  for  the 
militia  must,  under  those  circumstances, 
interfere  with  recruiting  for  the  army ; 
and  he  had  seen  many  officers  who  had 
assured  him  that  it  was  so  interfering. 
The  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough)  had  just  told  them  that  men 
were  wanted  both  for  the  army  and  for 
the  militia.  That  ought  to  affect  the  Go- 
vernment most  seriously,  and  he  would  re- 
commend them  to  return  to  the  original 
principle  of  a  militia.  Let  them  just  look 
Earl  Grey 


at  the  inconvenience  of  the  present  state 
of  things.  There  were  only  44,000  em- 
bodied of  an  establishment  of  136,000; 
but  how  many  officers  were  there  ?  If  he 
was  not  mistaken,  the  country  was  at  this 
very  moment  paying  for  an  establishment  of 
militia  officers  for  very  nearly  the  wholer 
army  of  136,000.  The  militia  was  ren- 
dering very  little  service  in  return  for  the 
enormous  sum  of  money  It  was  costing 
the  country,  and  it  was  interfering  decid- 
edly with  the  recruiting  for  the  regular 
army  and  causing  other  inconveniences. 
Country  gentlemen  were  unwilling  to  allow 
their  sons  to  enter  it  as  officers ;  a  different 
class  of  men  was  therefore  being  brought 
in ;  it  was  interfering  with  labour  to  a  con* 
siderable  extent,  and  agriculturists  looked 
upon  it  with  an  evil  eye.  The  departure 
from  the  original  plan  was,  in  short,  bad 
in  every  respect.  He  should  put  it  to 
the  Government,  whether  they  thought 
that  the  militia  officers  ought  to  be  con- 
verted into  mere  drill  sergeants  for  the 
army  ?  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Act  of 
185z,  that  a  distinction  between  the  regu- 
lar army  and  the  militia  should  be  main- 
tained. He  was  still  of  opinion  that  the 
original  Act  was  a  mistake — it  was  not 
the  right  way  to  make  a  force,  bat  it  was, 
at  all  events,  a  clear  and  intelligible  policy. 
The  Government  had  departed  from  that 
policy,  and  had  not  adopted  any  other; 
their  militia  was  neither  the  one  thin^  nor 
the  other;  it  was  neither  the  militia  of 
1 852,  nor  was  it  a  force  founded  on  any 
other  plain  and  rational  principle.  He  did 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  subject  would  be 
seriously  considered  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  that  they  would  not  allow 
the  arrangements  connected  with  the  mi- 
litia force  to  remain  in  their  present  state 
of  confusion. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said,  he 
could  not  say  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  reply  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  with 
respect  to  the  breach  of  faith  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  committed.  How 
could  the  course  taken  by  the  Government 
be  anything  else  than  a  breach  of  faith, 
after  the  positive  declaration  of  the  late 
Secretary  of  War  in  that  House,  which 
he  had  had  the  honour  to  read  to  their 
Lordships?  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  state  before  he  left  the  House  that 
he  was  ready  to  adopt  the  principle  so  well 
recommended  by  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Ellenborough)  who  had  left  the  House, 
that  they  would,  by  some  general  and 
comprehensive  order,  restrict  the  services 
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required  of  the  men  who  had  enlisted 
under  the  Aot  of  1852,  to  the  liabilities 
imposed  upon  them  hj  that  Act,  and  thai 
while  they  obliged  the  militiamen  who  had 
been  so  enlisted  to  serve  for  the  full  period  of 
fiftj-siz  days,  they  would,  after  that  period 
of  service,  release  them  fi'om  duty.  With 
respect  to  the  question  of  married  men, 
the  noble  Lord  had  completely  forgotten 
to  answer  him.  He  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther Government  intended  to  relieve  the 
wives  and  children  of  married  militiamen 
from  any  other  fund  than  that  created  by 
the  parochial  rates?  With  reference  to 
the  circular  which  had  been  issued  to  the 
colonels  of  militia  regiments  in  November, 
he  believed  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  to 
lead  a  commanding  officer  to  suppose  that  it 
amounted  to  an  order  from  the  War  Office 
for  the  discharge  of  the  married  men. 
A  more  obscure  circular  he  had  never  read. 
Ho  understood  it  to  mean  that  men  who 
wore  unfit  to  remain  in  the  service,  for 
certain  reasons  of  which  the  colonel  alone 
was  to  judge — these  men  were  to  be  re- 
leased from  duty,  and  outstanding  men, 
who  had  not  yet  joined,  were  then  to  join ; 
and  an  indirect  proof  that  it  was  so  under- 
stood by  the  Home  Office  was,  that  in 
replying  to  the  observations  of  my  noble 
Friend  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hereford- 
shire (Lord  Batcman),  the  noble  Lord 
gave  my  noble  Friend  permission  to  dis- 
charge such  men. 

Lord  PANMURE  :  This  question  has 
takou  a  much  wider  range  than  I  at  first 
anticipated.  In  my  opinion,  the  speeches 
of  the  noble  Earl  opposite  and  my  noble 
Friend  below  me,  will  raise  a  very  grave 
question  throughout  this  country — a  ques- 
tion which  would  be  of  the  gravest  im- 
portance for  any  Government ;  for  I  think 
that  a  sort  of  general  notice  has  been  given 
this  night  to  all  the  militia  of  the  United 
Empire,  of  which  many  will  be  too  ready 
to  avail  themselves  and  which  may  occa- 
sion great  difficulties  to  the  country  in  its 
present  exigency.  1  do  not  hold  myself 
In  any  way  responsible  for  the  consequence 
of  these  statements  ;  it  shall  be  my  endea- 
vour so  to  administer  the  law  as  to  obtain 
the  services  of  as  many  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  either  voluntarily  or  under  the 
law,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  State  may 
require.  With  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  noble  Earl,  it  resolves  itself 
into  this.  In  the  year  1854,  in  the  month 
of  November,  a  circular,  which  in  my  opi- 
nion would  have  given  clear  light  to  any 
colonel  of  militia  who  chose  to  read  it,  was 


issued  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  at 
War,  and  addressed,  not  to  the  private 
residences  either  of  the  lords  lieutenant  of 
counties,  or  of  colonels  of  militia,  but  to 
the  orderlies  of  the  militia  regiments^  or  to 
the  clerks  of  lieutenancy  in  the  various 
counties.  In  my  mind  the  last  paragraph 
but  one  of  that  circular,  points  out  in  dis- 
tinct terms  that  if  there  be  any  reason 
why,  in  the  opinion  of  the  colonel,  a  man 
ought  to  be  released  from  service  in  his 
regiment  of  militia,  either  upon  repayment 
of  the  enrolment  money  or  without  such 
repayment,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  colonel  that  man  would  receive  his 
discharge.  Now  that  exigency  did  arise  in 
the  case  of  married  men  who  had  enlisted 
as  burdens  upon  the  parishes,  and  who^ 
having  become  embodied  for  five  years, 
stood*  in  the  position  of  soldiers  of  the  line 
in  that  respect,  and  were  not  bound  to 
maintain  their  jfarailies  further  than  they 
could  afford  to  do  out  of  their  pay.  To 
those  individuals  it  was,  and  is  now,  the 
practice  to  give  discharges,  that  they  may 
return  to  their  families  upon  a  free  dis« 
charge  (if  they  cannot  pay  the  enrolment 
money) ;  for  it  is  better  not  to  have  a  man 
at  all,  than  to  have  him  with  his  wife  and 
children  burdens  upon  the  locality  —  a 
thing  which  would  render  the  militia  ser^ 
vice  extremely  unpopular.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  take  any  other  steps  with  reference  to 
the  wives  and  families  of  married  militia- 
men  further  than  to  discharge  the  men 
from  a  position  in  which  they  make  their 
wives  and  families  a  burden  upon  the 
parishes.  If  such  men  are  not  disohargedi 
it  rests  with  the  colonel  who  did  not  reoom* 
mend  the  discharge  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  imposing  those  liabilities  upon  the 
parishes ;  and  I  trust  that  one  issue  of 
this  debate  will  be  to  acquaint  the  colonels 
of  militia  fully  with  the  power  they  have 
in  that  respect.  But  I  do  trost  that  the 
other  and  far  more  serious  and  important 
result  of  this  discussion  may  not  be  to  re- 
duce the  militia  of  this  country,  and  to 
impair  the  existing  arrangement,  which 
is  one  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  dis- 
turbed. 

Thb  Earl  op  DERBY  said,  he  did 
not  yet  distinctly  understand  whether  tho 
discharge  of  these  men  was  to  rest  solely 
and  exclusively  upon  the  responsibility  of 
tho  colonels  of  the  regiments;  because, 
however  unpleasant  and  awkward  it  might 
be  to  raise  any  question  at  the  present  or 
at  any  moment  which  might  have  the  effect 
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of  diminishing  tbe  numerical  amount  and 
efficiency  of  the  militia  force,  whatever 
inconyenience  might  arise  in  that  way 
would  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the  evil 
resulting  from  the  promulgation  of  an  im- 
pression that  Government  might  tamper 
with  the  men  who  had  been  enrolled  in  the 
militia  with  impunity.  Depend  upon  it  no 
temporary  inconvenience  and  loss  could  be 
equal  to  the  permanent  injury  and  loss 
which  would  be  sustained  if  it  were  to  he 
held  that  engagements  entered  into  with 
the  Government  of  the  country  were  not  to 
be  adhered  to  and  strictly  fulfilled.  A  great 
mistake  had  been  made  in  not  fulfilling 
to  the  letter,  as  well  as  in  the  spirit,  the 
declaration  made  by  the  noble  Duke  the 
late  Secretary  of  War,  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Act  of  1854,  namely, 
that  at  the  time  the  terms  of  the  enrolment 
of  the  militia  were  altered,  the  period  of 
tbe  service  and  the  character  of  the  service 
would  be  altered  altogether  and  that  an 
individual  ofier  would  be  made  to  every 
single  man  enrolled  under  the  Act  of  1852, 
to  say  whether  be  would  or  would  not 
enter  into  the  new  engagements.  If  that 
bad  been  done,  if  every  man  had  had  his 
free  option  in  the  matter,  to  serve  or  not, 
as  he  pleased,  under  the  Act  of  1854, 
those  perplexed  questions  would  not  have 
arisen.  Government  would  then  have  had 
men  submitting  voluntarily  to  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  regiments  of  militia.  Although 
be  agreed  in  a  great  deal  that  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Earl,  he  differed  from  him 
as  to  the  embodiment  of  large  bodies  of 
militia,  which  he  held  to  be  very  essential. 
He  would  have  those  regiments  embodied 
for  service  in  this  country  according  to  a 
well  understood  agreement  with  tbe  men, 
whether  married  or  single.  If  they  did 
enter  into  that  new  arrangement  with  their 
eyes  open,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances,  they  would  have  had 
no  cause  to  complain  and  no  right  to  with- 
draw; but  he  could  not  subscribe  to  tbe 
doctrine  that  it  was  unfortunate  to  the 
men  to  know  that  they  bad  that  right 
which  practically  they  had,  and  be,  for 
one,  would  be  no  party  to  concealing  from 
those  men  the  existence  of  that  right.  He 
agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  near  him 
(the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  that  every  man 
in  tbe  regiment,  enlisted  under  the  Act  of 
1852,  was  liable  to  be  called  out  for  a  ser- 
vice of  twenty-one  days  without  an  order 
in  council,  and  for  fifty-six  days  under  an 
order  in  council.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earlof  Ellenborough}  that 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


such  an  order  in  council  ought  to  be  is- 
sued for  the  purpose  of  placing  under  train- 
ing the  largest  number  of  militia  who  were 
to  be  used  as  militia,  and  not  as  soldiers  ; 
but  it  was  not  right  that  men  who  had 
enlisted  for  twenty-one  or  for  fifty-six  days 
training  should,  by  an  alteration  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  be  compelled  to  go  into  ser- 
vice for  five  years,  or  that  their  being  free 
from  that  extra  duty  should  depend  upon 
the  colonels  of  regiments,  or  upon  the  will 
of  any  other  man  whatever. 

Lord  FANMURE  said,  that  if  he  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  the  men  in  the 
militia  had  been  ignorant  of  their  rights, 
whatever  those  rights  might  be,  he  should 
have  been  the  last  man  to  have  adopted 
or  advocated  any  course  of  policy  which 
would  have  kept  them  in  that  ignorance. 
But  be  believed  there  was  no  militiamen 
who  did  not  know  that  if  he  chose  to  break 
that  service,  he  might  do  so  legally,  being 
subject  always  to  fifty-six  days*  service 
under  an  order  in  council.  When  whole 
regiments  of  militia  volunteered  for  foreign 
service,  they  all  appeared  to  be  re-attested. 
That  proved  that  they  were  by  no  means 
ignorant  of  what  their  rights  and  obliga- 
tions really  were.  He  thought  he  had 
stated  pretty  clearly  that  it  was  not  in  the 
option  of  colonels  to  discharge  men  mero 
motu.  He  thought  he  had  stated  that 
they  must  recommend  every  discharge. 
They  could  withhold  the  necessary  re- 
commendation if  they  pleased,  but  if  they 
did  so  they  took  the  responsibility  on  their 
own  shoulders ;  but  if  the  colonels  recom- 
mended the  discharge,  their  recommenda- 
tions would  be  complied  with  if  fair  grounds 
were  shown  for  it. 

Eabl  grey  thought  it  was  important 
that  the  men  should  know  their  rights. 
So  far  from  agreeing  with  the  noble  Lord, 
he  believed  that  the  fact  of  those  who  were 
embodied  for  foreign  service  requiring  to 
be  re-attested,  as  no  re-attesting  was  re- 
quisite for  home  service,  led  the  men  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  had  no  right  to 
break  that  service.  The  impression  was, 
that  the  men  had  no  such  right  without 
the  consent  of  their  colonel.  He  (Earl 
Grey)  had  been  assured  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  former  occasion,  that  although 
they  had  the  legal  power  of  altering  a 
man's  engagement,  yet  that  it  would  not 
be  exercised ;  that  no  man  should  be  held 
to  do  more  than  he  had  agreed  to  do. 
The  men  who  were  enlisted  before  1854 
were  not  aware  that  there  was  such  a 
power  of  discharge.     He  (Earl  Grey}  was 
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not  avaro  of  it  himself;  and,  iodeed,  on 
application  to  Lord  Palmerston,  that  nohle 
Lord  told  him,  not  that  the  men  might  he 
discharged,  but  that  their  colonel  might 
give  leave  of  absence  to  those  who  claimed 
itt  and  he  wrote  to  the  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Northumberland  Militia  to  that  ef- 
fect. But  up  to  that  moment  he  had  never 
heard  of  this  power  of  discharging  them, 
and  the  right  which  the  men  possessed. 

Lord  BATEMAN  moved  for  an  Ad- 
dress  for.  Return  of  the  number  of  Married 
men  in  every  Regiment  of  Militia,  specify- 
ing the  number  who  have  received  leave 
to  return  to  their  homes,  in  accordance 
with  the  permission  granted  them  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Motion  agreed  (o. 

House  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Tkunday,  March  15,  1855. 

MnnTTKS.]  Nxw  Msmbxbs  Swobn. — For  Tam- 
wortb.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  bt. ;  for  Portsmouth, 
Viacount  Monck;  for  Dudley,  Sir  Stafford 
Ilenry  Northcote,  bt. ;  for  Gloucester  Co. 
(Eastern  Dirision),  Robert  Stayner  Holford, 
esq.;  for  Barnstaple,  George  Stucley  Buok, 
esq. ;  for  Montrose,  'William  Edward  Baxter, 
esq. 

PuBUc  Bills. — 1^  Burial  Grounds  (Scotland). 
2r  Purobaaers'  Protection  against  Judgments. 

TORQUAY  DISTRICT  CHURCHES  BILL. 

Order  read  for  resuming  adjourned  De- 
bate on  Amendment  [13th  March]  pro- 
posed to  be  made  to  Question,  "  That  the 
^ill  be  now  read  a  second  time;"  and 
which  Amendment  was  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
word  '  now'  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed. 

Sir  JOHN  BULLER  said,  he  con- 
sidered that  it  was  very  desirable  that 
Torquay  should  haye  additional  church 
accommodation,  which  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  such  a  measure  as  the  present. 
It  was  a  place  with  a  large  and  increasing 
population,  and  some  time  ago  a  pro- 
prietary chapel  and  a  new  church  at 
Upton  were  erected,  for  which  latter  Sir 
Lawrence  Palk  gave  the  site  and  a  stipend 
of  1502.  a  year  for  the  minister  out  of  the 
great  tithes  of  the  parish.  In  consequence 
of  the  increase  of  the  town,  the  new  dis- 
tricts were  at  a  distance  from  all  the 


places  of  worship,  the  road  between  them 
being  hilly  and  difficult  of  access  for  in« 
yalids,  and  Sir  Lawrence  Palk  now  again 
gave  the  land  and  a  similar  endowment 
for  another  church,  as  he  had  done  for 
that  at  Upton.  The  only  real  question  was 
whether  further  church  accommodation 
was  desirable,  and  as  of  that  there  was  no 
question,  he  hoped  the  House  would  agree 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HEATHCOTE  said, 
his  hon.  Friend  had  not  answered  the 
objections  that  had  been  on  a  former  eve- 
ning made  with  respect  to  this  measure. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  a  church  was 
needed,  and  the  efforts  of  Sir  Lawrence 
Palk  for  that  purpose  were  highly  laud- 
able ;  but  the  real  point  was,  that  what 
was  demanded  might  be  effected  by  the 
existing  law,  and  that  where  this  Bill 
differed  from  the  existing  law,  it  did  so 
for  the  worse,  and  sought  to  lay  down  a 
preced3nt  which  the  House  ought  to  guard 
against.  The  Bill  gare  a  power  to  levy 
Church  Rates,  and  also  to  mortgage  the 
pew-rents  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Bill,  and  then  for  repairs, 
and  the  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  church, 
leaving  the  stipend  the  last  charge, 
whereas  it  was  usually  the  first.  With 
regard  to  the  right  of  presentation,  no 
doubt  it  was  reasouable  that  the  endowers 
of  the  church  should  have  it  ;  but  that 
could  be  done  under  the  existing  Acts. 
He  objected  to  precedents  being  made  in 
directions  against  which  the  House  had 
set  its  face,  and  with  regard  to  which  it 
had  rather  shown  an  inclination  to  retrace 
its  steps.  On  these  grounds  he  felt  bound 
to  oppose  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  said,  he  thought 
that  no  private  Bill  should  be  refused  a 
second  reading,  unless  it  was  shown  that 
its  principle  was  so  objectionable  that  it 
could  not  be  amended  in  committee. 

Mr.  APSLBY  PELLATT  said,  he 
should  oppose  the  Bill,  because  it  would 
establish  a  church  rate,  and  would  thus 
effect  a  local  advantage  at  the  expense 
of  a  great  principle  affecting  the  whole 
kingdom. 

Mr.  palk  said,  it  was  a  misconception 
to  suppose  the  Bill  gave  a  power  to  levy 
additional  church  rates  ;  as  it  only  diverted 
the  rates  of  this  portion  of  the  parish  into 
the  district,  which  would  otherwise  be 
payable  to  other  churches. 

The  Marquess  op  BLANDFORD  said, 
he  should  support  the  Bill,  as  being  a 
measure  promotive  of  religion  in  a  district 
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of  the  eoantrj  which  was  at  present  des* 
titute  of  church  accommodation. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  he  mnst  admit 
that  it  was  desirahlo  there  should  he 
additional  church  accommodation  at  Tor- 
quay aud  its  neighhourhood,  hut  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  16th  clause  of  this 
Bill  would  hare  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  ohureh  rates.  It  was  not  prudent 
that,  while  on  the  one  hand,  they  were 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to  that  Texed  ques- 
tion, they  should,  on  the  other  hand,  pass 
a  Bill  that  would  have  the  effect  of  not 
only  continuing,  hut  increasing,  that  ohjec- 
tionahle  impost.  If  the  16th  clause  were 
taken  out  of  the  Bill,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  oppose  considering  the  Bill  in  Committee; 
hut,  unless  that  were  done,  he  should  Tote 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  JOHN  BULLER  said,  he  could 
inform  the  noble  Lord  and  the  House,  that 
he  had  had  a  communication  with  the 
agents  of  the  Bill,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  withdraw  the  16th  clause 
in  Committee. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  :^kj^s  125;  Noes 
74:  Majority  51. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2°,  and  committed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

THE  CAMP  AT  ALDKRSHOT— QUESTION. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  said,  he  wished  to 
know  why  the  soldiers  who  were  to  be  en- 
camped at  Aldershot,  in  <^der  to  learn  their 
duty  in  the  field,  were  not  instructed  in 
that  part  of  it  which  consisted  in  the  sol- 
dier forming  his  camp  and  hutting  himself ; 
whether  the  small  extra  pay  which  might 
be  allowed  for  this  would  not  be  a  saving 
of  cost  of  labour,  as  well  as  be  useful  for 
the  instruction  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  whether 
the  huts  were  to  be  removable,  and  the 
men  to  he  instructed  in  putting  them  up 
and  pulling  them  down  again. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  that  it 
was  intended  that  all  the  soldiers  connected 
with  the  camp  at  Aldershot  should  be  in- 
structed in  their  general  duties,  whether 
in  the  field  or  in  barracks,  and  although 
the  barracks  in  which  they  would  be  ac- 
commodated were  not  removable,  but  were 
temporary  ban-acks,  still  it  was  intended 
that  these  troops  should  be  taught  the  way 
to  pitch  and  strike  their  tents,  and  put 
them  up  afterwards,  and  as  that  formed 
part  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  it  was  not 
intended  to  give  them  any  extra  pay  for 
such  work. 
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Mr.  LOCKE  KING  :♦  I  rise.  Sir,  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  "  Bill  for  the 
better  settling  the  real  estates  of  intes- 
tates ;''  and  I  feel  confident  that  I  bring  this 
great  question  of  justice  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House,  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances  than  I  have  done  on 
former  occasions.  Public  opinion  is  now 
aroused  to  the  injustice  of  a  law  which  makes 
a  difference,  where  a  parent  has  made  no 
difference,  between  one  child  and  other 
children  in  the  same  family ;  and  is  not 
unfrequently  the  unfortunate  engine  by 
which  a  widowed  mother  and  a  whole 
family  of  dependent  helpless  children  are 
rendered  destitute,  in  order  that  one  mem- 
ber of  the  same  family  may,  through  then: 
poverty,  become  powerful,  pampered,  and 
luxurious.  It  is  a  law  which  creates  a  very 
anomalous  and  frequently  a  very  incon- 
venient distinction  between  one  class  of 
property  and  another,  for  even  in  the  very 
same  class  of  property,  in  landed  property, 
which  it  intends  to  take  under  its  own 
peculiar  patronage,  in  order  to  carry  out 
its  own  intended  injustice,  land  is  made  to 
differ  from  land.  Not  only  on  the  very 
same  estate,  but  in  the  very  same  field,  in 
the  very  same  house  and  garden,  the  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  same  individual, 
where  no  one  could  tell  there  could  be  the 
least  difference,  the  technicality  of  an  ab- 
surd law  makes  such  a  distinction  that  one 
part  of  the  field,  or  even  of  the  house,  is 
a  distinct  property,  and  descends  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  the  other.  What  I  pro- 
pose, is  by  a  very  simple,  short  and  just 
measure  to  do  away  with  all  these  cruel 
distinctions  in  families,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  these  anomalies  in  properties,  by 
applying  a  good  and  sound  principle,  and 
one  uniform  law  to  all  properties,  of  all 
persons  who  die  intestate. 

As  there  are  many  persons  who  are  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  nature  of  my  pro- 
posal, as  well  as  others  who,  I  regret  to 
say,  have  found  it  convenient  to  put  a  false 
interpretation  on  my  intentions,  I  will  at 
once  state  what  is  the  change  I  really  do 
propose  to  make.  At  the  same  time  I 
will  give  an  unqualified  contradiction  to 
those  assertions  which  have  been  ungene- 
rously made  for  the  conyenient  purpose  of 
prejudicing  unthinking  persons  against  a 
just  measure.  I  merely  propose  that 
where  a  person  dies  without  having  made 
a  will,  possessed  of  real  property,  that  the 
law  should  make  a  just  will  for  him,  that 
it  should  make  the  same  will  for  him,  as  it 
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would  hare  made  if  his  property  had  been 
(>er8onal  instead  of  real,  or  if  his  family 
consisted  of  daughters  ;  that  the  law 
should  no  longer  make  for  him  the  unjust 
will  it  now  does,  a  will  which  every  one, 
whaterer  may  he  his  prejudices,  cannot 
say  is  founded  on  justice,  and  which  the  de- 
ceased individual  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  make  for  himself.  The  law  which  re- 
lates to  personal  property  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  to  leasehold  land,  leased 
for  1,000  years,  which  in  many  respects  is 
better  than  freehold,  or  to  houses  which 
in  this  metropolis  are  leased  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  is  a  just  law  ;  no  on  ever  ven- 
tures to  complain  either  of  the  injustice  or 
of  the  inconvenience  of  distributing  all 
such  property  to  the  next  of  kin.  Now 
all  I  ask  is,  to  have  the  same  law  applied 
to  all  the  property  of  all  who  die  intestate. 
This  simple  alteration  of  the  law,  founded 
on  the  most  undeniable  justice,  will  at 
once  remove  all  the  anomalies  which  now 
exist.  The  law  will  then  be  the  means  of 
creating  equality,  harmony,  and  content 
in  those  families  where  the  parent  has 
neglected  to  make  a  will.  We  shall  then 
hear  no  more  of  those  cruel  inequalities, 
of  those  miseries  which  cannot  be  con- 
cealed, or  of  those  secret  discontents  of 
which  the  present  law  alone  is  the  cause. 
I  hmre  now  stated  clearly  what  I  do 

S repose.  I  will  proceed  to  state  what  I 
0  not  propose.  I  have  been  accused  of 
being  anxious  to  interfere  with  the  power 
of  willing  property  ;  quite  the  reverse,  for 
1  should  like  to  see  that  power  much 
greater  in  this  country  than  it  now  is.  It 
IB  a  most  valuable  privilege,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  great  and  solemn  responsi- 
bility. I  feel  confident  that  if  the  parents 
in  many  of  our  noble  and  great  families 
had  more  power  over  their  eldest  sons,  we 
should  not  see  so  many  instances  of  sons, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
their  parents,  have  been  led  into  vicious 
and  bad  practices,  borrowing  money  at 
exorbitant  rates  of  interest  of  the  Jews, 
solely  because  they  are  independent  of 
their  parents.  It  is  reversing  the  natural 
order  of  things  to  make  the  son  indepen* 
dent  of  the  ^ther,  the  father  dependent 
upon  the  son.  Then  I  have  been  aeonsed 
of  desiring  to  introduce  the  French  system 
of  succession  into  this  oountry  ;  quite  the 
reverse,  for  however  much  France  may 
have  profited  by  that  law,  I  feel  that  it  is 
open  to  the  very  same  objections  your  sys- 
tem of  entail  is  open  to  here^the  inter- 
fering with  the  paternal  authority.    Here 


you  make  by  entails  one  son  Independent 
of  his  father  :  there  all  are  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent independent  also.  It  is  by  resisting 
just  measures  of  this  kind  you  yourselves 
are  much  more  likely  to  introduce  the 
French  law.  For  when  justice  is  delayed 
or  refused,  we  have  often  seen  a  sort 
of  compulsory  justice  established,  as  in 
France,  and  which  savours  much  of  ty- 
ranny. It  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  read  the  discussions  which  took  place 
on  this  particular  point  in  the  Code  Napo- 
leon, that  Napoleon  was  not  in  favour  of 
the  law  as  it  now  exists  in  France ;  he 
wished  the  father  to  have  more  power  over 
his  children. 

I  have  said  thus  much  to  allay  the  fears 
and  the  prejudices  of  those  who  are  op- 
nosed  to  me,  and  who  dread  this  measure, 
lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  power  of 
making  a  will,  or  lest  it  should  mtroduce 
the  French  law  into  this  country.-  I  can 
positively  assure  the  House  that  this  Bill 
cannot  affect  it — I  have  no  such  intention  ; 
and  no  one  who  supports  this  Bill,  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  has  ever  expressed 
such  a  desire,  but  the  contrary.  I  must 
add,  that  after  what  I  have  said  such  a  fear 
is  an  unmeaning  fear ;  if  it  amounts  to  any- 
thing, it  is  a  fear  lest  the  law  should  pro- 
vide for  all  the  children  of  an  intestate  out 
of  his  own  property,  lest  the  eldest  son 
should  suffer  by  having  his  own  brothers 
and  sisters  provided  for  out  of  an  estate, 
which  during  his  father's  life,  had  been 
used  for  the  benefit  and  support  of  all.  It 
is  not  a  fear,  but,  if  persisted  in,  a  bitter 
determination  that  younger  children  should, 
where  a  father  has  nothing  but  land,  be 
deprived  by  the  law  of  all  support.  What 
we  ask  is  simply  this,  that  where  an  indi- 
vidual dies  without  a  will,  the  law  should 
make  a  just  one  for  him  founded  on  a  prin- 
ciple, instead  of  the  unjust  one  it  now  aoes, 
founded  on  no  other  rule  than  that  of  in- 
justice. If  any  person  likes  to  leave  the 
whole  of  his  property,  whether  real  or  per- 
sonal, to  one  childr  to  one  individual,  this 
Bill  cannot  prevent  him;  the  only  differ- 
ence will  be  that  he  must  do  it  by  will ;  if 
the  act  he  is  desirous  of  performing  be  an 
unjust  act,  he  must  put  his  name  to  it; 
the  law  would,  if  this  Bill  pass,  no  longer 
do  it  for  him.  This  really  is  the  whole  of 
the  Bill,  and  yet  every  possible  prejudice 
has  been  invented  against  it.  Ingenious, 
not  ingenuous  persons  have  appealed  to 
the  pride,  to  the  bad  and  ungenerous  pas- 
sions of  men  in  order  to  get  them  to  pre- 
judge the  case,  and  raise  up  a  clamour 
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against  this  measare.  Thej  hare  endea- 
Tourcd  to  blind  them  and  to  keep  justice 
out  of  their  sight,  and  certainly  have,  I 
fairly  admit,  in  certain  classes  for  a  time 
succeeded. 

I  have  thus  been  obliged  explicitly  to 
state  what  this  Bill  will  do  and  what  it 
will  not  do,  because  of  the  many  miscon- 
ceptions which  have  been  formed  about  it. 
One  noble  Lord  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  and 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  law  Lords,  seemed 
to  boast  with  peculiar  pride  that  the  other 
House  would  very  easily  dispose  of  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind.  No  doubt,  if  they  shut 
out  argument  and  justice,  and  only  legis- 
late for  their  prejudices,  they  can  without 
a  debate,  without  an  argument,  reject  it. 
But  the  same  noble  Lord  certainly  sur- 
prised me  when,  after  saying  there  might 
be  much  argument  on  the  subject,  he 
stated  why  a  measure  of  this  kind  should 
be  opposed,  and  why  it  was  unwise  to  in- 
troduce the  change.  He  at  once  showed 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  question ; 
he  built  up  a  castle  that  any  one  might 
knock  down  with  the  greatest  ease,  be- 
cause it  had  no  foundation.  His  reason 
was,  the  effect  produced  by  the  system  of 
minutely  sub-dividing  landed  property  in 
France.  Now  the  effect  of  the  law  of 
equal  division  in  France  can  really  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  what  may  be 
the  effect  of  this  Bill.  In  France  the  law 
is  compulsory  ;  no  one  can  make  a  will  as 
he  chooses :  the  law  in  every  case  disposes 
of,  and  divides  the  greatest  part  of  every 
person's  property,  whether  landed  or  more- 
able.  The  French  feel  the  nation  can 
make  a  better  will  for  the  individual  than 
he  can  fur  himself.  They  take  away  from 
him  the  absolute  power  of  making  a  will, 
and  give  him  only  a  very  limited  power. 
All  that  this  Bill  proposes  is,  that  where 
the  individual  has  made  no  will,  the  law 
should  provide  for  all  his  children.  He  will 
have  the  most  absolute  control  and  power 
oyer  all  his  property. 

I  may  say,  when  persons,  like  Lord  St. 
Leonards,  are  inclined  to  legislate  solely 
because  of  the  effects  which  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  other  countries  from  different 
systems,  I  might  ask  them  to  look  at  Ire- 
land— there  you  have  had  the  greatest 
evils  that  can  arise  out  of  small  cultivation, 
caused  alone  by  a  most  needy  class  of  large 
proprietors.  But  this  Bill  could  not  even 
touch  those  great  estates,  they  are  mostly 
settled  and  entailed,  and  where  they  are 
not,  can  be  left  by  will. 

But  when  persons  only  talk  of  the  good 
Mr,  L,  King 


or  bad  effects  of  this  or  that  system,  let 
me  show  the  House  the  real  misery,  the 
cruelty,  and  oppression  which  do  arise  out 
of  the  present  law.  If  they  are  not  in- 
clined to  argue  on  the  justice  of  the  case, 
but  to  reject  it,  perhaps  the  effects  and  the 
way  the  law  really  works,  may  induce  them 
to  alter  it. 

I  will  now  show  by  actual  cases  of  real 
hardship  how  this  most  unjust  law  really 
operates. 

"  In  the  year  1826,  the  owner  of  landed  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  15,0002.,  died  suddenly, 
leaving  a  wife  and  ten  children.  His  personal 
estate,  to  the  amount  of  4,000/.,  was  entirely  ab- 
sorbed by  bond  and  other  debts.  His  eldest  son, 
who  had  been  well  provided  for  by  inheriting  the 
fortune  of  his  maternal  grand&ther,  took  the 
whole  of  the  landed  property.  A  will  which  the 
&ther  left,  and  which  proved  inoperative,  showed 
his  intention  of  providing  an  annuity  for  his 
widow,  and  dividing  all  he  left  equally  among 
his  children." 

The  heartburnings  and  estrangements  of 
feeling  caused  in  this  case  were  great. 

Here  is  another  case  where  the  relation- 
ship was  more  distant,  and  if  the  unjust 
operation  of  the  law  be  not  greater,  the  ill 
feelings  caused  by  it  were  more  serious 
than  even  in  the  former  case — 

"  Some  short  time  ago,  two  bachelor  brothers 
died  intestate,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  within 
twenty  hours  of  each  other,  leaving  real  estate 
to  the  amount  of  1,0002.  yearly,  and  personalty 
about  1,5002.,  with  instructions,  often  verbally 
expressed,  that  the  whole  real  estate,  as  well  as 
personalty,  should  be  equally  divided  between 
their  two  nephews,  John  B.  and  William  B.,  two 
brothers.  To  this  equitable  distribution  of  pro- 
perty laboriously  acquired  there  seemed  no  dis- 
position to  demur,  until  some  few  weeks  after  the 
decease  of  the  uncles,  when  the  elder  brother, 
John,  claimed  the  real  estate  as  heir  at  law,  and 
one-half  of  the  personalty.  What  are  the  results  ? 
An  enmity  which  will  never  cease  until  the  grave 
covers  it." 

I  will  now  give  another  and  a  most  in- 
teresting case,  where  a  father  has  escaped 
in  the  most  providential  manner,  and  has, 
by  making  a  will,  prevented  the  law  doing 
a  most  serious  act  of  injustice  for  him. 
This  case  will  give  a  very  good  answer  to 
those  persons  who  say  that  the  state  of 
the  law  is  generally  known ;  the  law  is  not, 
I  maintain,  known.  I  give  the  name  in 
this  case,  because  the  person  is  extremely 
anxious  that  his  case  should  be  known,  in 
order  that  others  may  take  warning  and 
make  their  wills  in  time— 

"William  Collins,  of  Walton-on-Thames,  se- 
venty-threee  years  of  age,  the  bulk  of  whose 
property  is  in  land,  has  always  been  looked  up 
to  by  his  neighbours  as  a  person  well  informed 
in  matters  relating  to  property.    Being  taken 
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ilunniDgly  ill  with  %  mortal  eompUinfc  a  few 
weeks  ago,  his  medical  adf  iser  thought  it  right 
to  aak  him  if  he  had  any  final  arrangements  to 
make.  Ue  said,  in  reply,  that  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  him  to  make  his  will,  as  he  wished 
his  property  to  be  divided  among  ail  his  children, 
aud  the  law  would  do  that  for  him.  He  was  most 
fortunately  assured  he  was  in  error,  for  that  his 
property  being  in  land,  it  would  all  descend  to  his 
eldest  son,  and  his  other  children  would  have  no 
share  of  it.  Upon  this  he  made  further  inquiries, 
and  finding  the  state  of  the  law  was  so,  he  sent 
for  his  solicitor  without  loss  of  time  and  made  his 
will.  He  has  now  partially  recovered,  and  has 
eipressed  the  deep  gratitude  he  feels  both  on  his 
own  account,  and  on  account  of  his  children,  that 
he  has  been  made  aware  of  the  true  state  of  the 
law.  Ue  admits  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
belicTing  a  law  of  so  uigust  a  nature  could  be  in 
existence." 

There  is  a  class  of  cases  also  of  extraor- 
dinary crueltj  to  which  I  will  now  refer, 
where  not  only  the  law  of  succession  works 
its  own  injustice,  hut  also  the  law  relating 
to  marriages  comes  to  complete,  and  if 
possible  add  to,  that  injustice.  A  will  is 
made  hy  an  owner  of  landed  property  in 
order  to  defeat  the  injustice  of  the  law,  in 
order  to  prevent  all  younger  children  heing 
left  destitute.  A  marriage  settlement  is 
also  required  hy  every  thoughtful  woman, 
for  no  other  reason  generally  than  to  pre- 
vent her  heing  deprived  of  everything  she 
possesses,  and  in  order  that  some  sort  of 
a  proyision  maj  he  made  for  her.  These 
cases  will  at  once  show  the  extraordinary 
injustice  and  douhle  cruelty  of  the  present 
laws. 

**  J.  N.,  plumber  and  glasier,  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  respectable  fiumer,  who  gave  her  several 
hundred  pounds.  No  settlement  was  made,  and 
some  time  after  the  marriage  the  husband  laid 
out  the  whole  of  this  money  in  the  purchase  of  a 
piece  of  land.  He  subsequently  died  intesUte, 
and  without  children.  The  land  went  to  the  heir- 
at-law,  a  nephew,  and  the  widow  was  left  entirely 
destitute.  She  is  now  a  menial  servant  in  a  farm 
house." 

I  will  now  trouhle  the  House  with  only 
one  other  case  out  of  many — 

*'  A.  6.  was  a  dealer  in  provisions,  dec;  he  had 
a  wife,  but  no  child — they  were  a  most  careful 
and  industrious  couple,  and  had  amassed  besides 
the  stock  in  trade,  furniture,  Ac.  some  2,500/. 
There  was  a  nephew  living,  who  had  been  a  great 
&vourite  with  them,  but  on  growing  up  he  had 
become  a  thorough  scamp.  A.  B.  made  a  will  in 
favour  of  his  wife,  who  had,  in  fiict,  done  as  much 
to  earn  the  property  as  ho  had.  They  were  in  the 
vale  of  years.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  there  was 
a  freehold  little  farm  to  be  sold  in  the  vicinity. 
The  price  was  3,000<.  A.  6.  had  book  debts, 
stock  in  trade,  he.  and  2,500/.  in  cash.  He  know 
he  could,  with  a  little  temporar^f  borrowing,  com- 
pass the  purchase,  and  stock  the  fium — ^he  signed 


the  contract,  and  paid  the  deposit.  Somebody 
suggested  that  he  must  alter  his  will,  or  his  no- 
phew  might  succeed  to  the  estate  instead  of  his 
wife.  The  poor  man  said, '  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  do  that  when  the  place  is  my  own,  I  will  make 
a  new  will  that  vei7  day.'  Alas,  there  was  not 
time  enough.  He  died  suddenly,  before  the  pur^ 
chase  was  completed.  His  poor  wife,  as  executrix, 
was  compelled  to  complete  the  purchase,  and  what 
with  the  expenses  of  some  litigation,  every  shilling, 
and  every  chair  and  stool  went  awny  from  her,  tho 
nephew  took  the  estate,  and  the  woman  lived  on 
charity." 

I  have  now  quoted  cases  of  real  hard- 
ship, and  I  adroit  that  if  cases  of  similar 
hardship  could  be  quoted  as  having  arisen 
in  consequence  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
personal  property  of  intestates — they  would 
have  weight.  But  nothing  of  tho  kind—* 
a  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  attempted  to  strain  himself 
into  a  belief  that  if  this  Bill  were  passed 
into  a  law  much  hardship  would  arise* 
Against  my  real  cases  of  great  hardship, 
he  adduced  an  imaginary  one.  He  said, 
"suppose  a  landed  proprietor  brings  up  one 
son  to  the  bar,  and  he  becomes  a  Judge ; 
another  is  in  the  army,  and  he  becomes 
a  General ;  the  father  has  spent  largely  in 
educating  the  one  and  in  buying  a  commis- 
sion for  the  other,  it  might  so  happen  they 
might  be  better  off  than  the  eldest. "  Now, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
not  looked  carefully  into  this  question.  I 
propose  to  apply  the  statute  of  distribu- 
tions  to  landed  as  well  as  personal  pro- 
perty. In  that  statute  there  is  a  clause  with 
respect  to  "advancement,"  the  object  of 
which  is  to  make  all  the  shares  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  intestate  father  as  near  as  possi* 
ble  equal.  It  is  expressly  enacted  that  any 
child  who  has  been  advanced  by  the  intes- 
tate in  his  lifetime,  shall  bring  that  por- 
tion he  has  received  into  hotchpot,  and  re- 
ceive so  much  less  of  the  surplusage.  This 
imaginary  castle  falls  in  the  same  way 
Lord  St.  Leonard's  castle  fell,  because  it 
has  no  foundation. 

I  might  give  a  number  of  cases  of  hard- 
ship. But  I  have  also  looked  carefully 
into  what  my  opponents  have  written  and 
said  on  this  subject,  and  I  think  no  one 
has  in  a  more  careful  and  spirited  way 
shown  up  the  technicalities  and  oppression 
of  the  law,  than  Lord  St.  Leonaids  him- 
self. 

Lord  St.  Leonards,  when  Sir  Edward 
Sugden,  thus  expresses  himself  in  one  out 
of  a  series  of  letters  he  wrote — the  object 
of  those  letters,  no  one  can  doubt,  was  to 
warn  the  possessors  of  property  against 
the  anomalous  state  of  tho  law — 
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and  irhen  its  attention  U  called  to  this  de- 
plorable state  of  the  lair,  to  take  care  that 
no  each  distresBing  cases  shall  erer  again 
occur? 

Let  not  hon.  Gentlemen  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  this  Bill  vill  affect  the  unjust 
rights  of  eldest  sons  alone,  and  that  the 
eldest  son  is  the  only  member  of  a  family 
who  has  these  unnatural  rights,  for  the 
rights  of  the  youngest  son  in  many  places 
are  just  as  oppressive  and  unnatural. 

There  are  many  places  where  the  custond 
of  Borough  English  prevails,  where  the 
youngest  son  inherits  all  the  land  of  his 
intestate  parent,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  There  is  a  large 
tract  of  about  40,000  acres  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Taunton,  where  this  custom 
prevails,  and  from  which  neighbourhood, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Taunton  (Mr.  Labouchere)  presented  a 
petition  to-night  in  favour  of  this  Bill. 
That  petition  was  more  respectably  signed 
than  any  which  ever  came  from  Taunton, 
and  by  persons  of  all  shades  of  politics. 
The  circumstances  under  which  these  rights 
commenced,  have  now  ceased.  The  law 
has  survived  the  occasion  for  which  it  was 
at  first  introduced  ;  that  law  which  was 
necessary  once,  is  now  no  longer  so.  You 
no  longer  require  that  land  should  be  kept 
in  few  hands,  and  descend  to  the  eldest 
son  as  a  means  of  protection.  You  may 
say  that  it  is  necessary  it  should  thus  de- 
scend for  other  purposes,  but  the  original 
object  has  altogether  ceased.  Neither  is 
it  any  longer  necessary  that  land  should 
descend  to  the  youngest  son,  where  the 
custom  of  Borough  English  prevails;  for 
those  most  revolting,  disgusting,  and  ty- 
rannical rights  have  long  since  ceased, 
which  alone  made  such  a  descent  impera- 
tive. These  laws,  which  belong  to  other 
times,  are  no  longer  required ;  having 
arisen  out  of  the  necessities  of  other  times, 
they  can  no. longer  be  supported  either  by 
argument  or  by  expediency. 

Is  it  right,  I  ask,  that  the  Legislature 
should  allow  these  laws,  however  necessary 
they  once  were,  to  exist  any  longer  in  the 
oppressive  state  they  are  now  in?  We 
must  look  upon  all  these  laws  and  cus- 
toms, with  regard  to  landed  property,  as  a 
part  of  a  great  military  system.  A  foreign 
enemv  encamped  on  these  shores  and  made 
such  laws  as  they,  without  the  coneurrenoe 
of  the  nation,  considered  best  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  subjugating  a  conquered 
people.  Those  laws  still  remain,  but.we, 
the  Legislature,  ought  not  to  treat  that 


«<  A  momeat'i  reflection  will  show  what  serioai 
Gonseauenoes  mvj  follow  from  a  neglect  on  year 
part,  tor  suppose  you  purchase  an  estate  with  the 
50,000/.  in  the  funds,  which  yon  have  given  hy 
your  will  to  your  younger  children,  and  which 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  your  personal  property, 
and  should  neglect  to  devise  the  estate,  the  money 
must  go  to  pay  for  it,  at  the  expense  of  your 
younger  chilcven,  who  would  be  left  nearly  desti- 
tute, whilst  your  eldest  son,  to  whom  the  estate 
would  descend,  would  have  an  overgrown  for- 
tune." 

Lest  any  one  should  imagine  that  this  is  a 
rare  instance  of  hardship,  I  call  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  the  House  to  his  own 
remark  in  the  very  next  sentence ;  this 
great  authority  goes  on  to  say,  "  Distress- 
ing cases  of  this  kind  are  continually 
occurring." 

I  now  proceed,  still  reading  an  extract 
from  my  opponent,  in  order  to  prove  my 
ease — the  horrible  injustice  of  this  law — 
and  he  continues-^ 

"  If  your  personal  property  undisposed  of  is 
not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  estate,  it  would  be 
bettor,  perhaps,  to  direct  it  to  be  sold  again,  and 
the  first  purchase  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
money  produced  by  the  resale." 

You  must  here  remark  that  even  he,  even  S  ir 
Edward  Sugden,  that  most  astute  lawyer, 
hardly  knows  how  and  what  to  advise  ;  the 
technicality  of  the  present  law  really  does 
Bcera  to  be  too  great  even  for  him.  At  all 
events,  his  plan  of  sowing  the  difficulty 
certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  simple 
one.  He  then  goes  on  to  state  another 
case  of  great  importance  ;  I  give  it  in  his 
own  words — 

'*  Tou  must  remember,  that  in  devising  or 
Bufiering  an  estate  to  descend  which  you  have 
purchased  and  not  paid  for,  your  devisee  or  heir 
will  be  entitled  to  have  the  purchase-money  paid 
out  of  your  personal  property,  although  you  may 
have  given  it  all  to  another  person.  A  most 
vexatious  case  once  happened.  A  younger  bro- 
ther agreed  to  purchase  an  estate  from  his  elder 
brother;  the  conveyance  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted, but  the  money  was  not  paid.  The  younger 
brother  then  made  his  will,  giving  his  property  to 
his  brother,  subject  to  legacies,  and  made  him 
executor.  The  will,  however,  was  not  executed 
so  as  to  pass  the  estate.  The  younger  brother 
died,  and  the  elder  brother  took  the  estate  as  bis 
heir,  and  also  paid  himself  the  purchase-money 
out  of  the  personal  property,  by  which  he  dis- 
appointed the  legatees,  who  lost  their  legacies, 
whilst  he  got  both  the  estate  and  the  purchase- 
money  for  it." 

Now  these  distressing  cases  of  hardship, 
which  really  are  continually  occurring,  are 
referred  to  by  Lord  St.  Leonards,  when 
Sir  Edward  Sugden,  with  the  view  of 
warning  individuals  as  to  the  state  of  the 
law.  Is  it  not,  I  would  ask,  imperative 
on  the  Legislature  after  such  a  warning, 
Mr.  L.  King 
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law  to  remain  in  each  a  state — can  it  be 
lawful  to  persuade  the  heir  that  he  is  doing 
right  in  taking  all  from  all  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  only  because  the  law  gives  him 
an  unjust  right  to  all  ?  I  am  sure  those  who 
have  done  so  have  thus  acted  in  blind 
ignorance — they  can  never  have  thought 
of  the  justice  of  the  case — if  thev  have 
thought  at  all,  they  have  justified  their 
conduct  under  the  comfortable  garb  of  ex- 
pediency. I  do  not  say  to  any  one  who 
may  have  thus  acted,  to  restore  that  to 
which  he  has  an  undoubted  right  as  far  as 
the  law  IB  concerned,  though  a  most  ques- 
tionable one  as  far  as  justice  is  concerned. 
This  I  do  not  ask,  but  what  I  do  ask  is, 
that  you  should  assist  in  making  a  just  law 
now,  and  thus  prevent  any  one  from  here- 
after being  placed  in  the  unsatisfactory 
position,  those  who  have  profited  by  the 
existing  law  must  feel  themselves  placed 
in. 

We  have  been  told  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  alter  these  laws  of  succession 
and  to  remove  this  part  of  a  vast  militai'y 
system  of  organisation,  for  that  if  we  did 
it  would  endanger  our  institutions,  and 
that  they  are  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  aristrocracy.  But  we  have  been 
told  also  the  very  same  thing,  with  regard 
to  another  portion  of  our  great  military 
system,  the  regimeutal  system  which  pre- 
vails with  regard  to  promotion  in  the  army. 
It  has  been  gravely  asserted  that  to  allow 
the  common  soldier  to  rise  from  the  ranks, 
as  he  docs  in  the  continental  regiments,  to 
reward  as  it  were  merit  in  him,  to  treat 
him  with  common  justice,  to  do  unto  others 
as  you  would  wish  to  be  done  by,  that  this 
would  also  destroy  our  aristocracy  and  our 
army. 

Have  not  the  awful  successions  of  cata- 
strophes, which  have  arisen  solely  from  the 
extraordinary  rottenness  of  our  military 
system,  taught  us  another  lesson  ;  and 
now  we  are,  at  last,  when  it  is  almost  too 
late,  prepared  to  reverse  the  system  ;  to 
concede  tardy  justice  to  the  soldier,  and 
reform  with  one  dash  of  the  pen  the  whole 
of  our  military  system.  You  refused  to 
treat  your  common  soldier  with  justice. 
You  kept  him  in  a  degraded  position, 
where  merit  would  have  elevated  him, 
because  you  imagined  it  was  expedient. 
You  now,  at  last,  in  consequence  of  mis- 
management in  every  department,  find  that 
it  is  expedient  to  be  just.  You  have  re- 
fused justice,  nay,  even  sustenance  to  the 
widow,  and  to  all  the  younger  children  of 
their  intestate  father,  unjust  as  it  might 


people  whom  we  profess  to  represent,  any 
longer  as  a  conquered  nation.  There  has 
been  no  great  modification  in  those  laws 
for  more  than  300  years,  when  an  inroad 
was  made  upon  this  great  military  system, 
and  an  owner  of  land  for  the  first  time  had 
the  power  of  bequeathing  land  by  will.  Till 
that  time,  it  may  be  said,  as  far  as  land 
was  concerned,  we  had  a  law  of  primo- 
geniture, for  no  one  could  leave  land  by 
will.  I  find  in  Kent's  Commentaries  that 
BO  great  was  the  dread  of  land  being  alien- 
ated, "  that  the  hand  of  him  who  know- 
ingly wrote  a  deed  of  alienation  was  di- 
rected to  be  struck  off.*'  We  live  in  other 
times — there  is  now  a  general  desire  that 
land  should  be  alienated  with  facility,  that 
the  transfer  of  land  should  be  easy. 

I  heard  with  delight  a  speech  of  the 
Solicitor  General  at  the  Law  Amendment 
Society — he  confirmed  these  views,  and 
said  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  land 
should  not  be  as  easily  transferable  and 
divisible  as  money  in  the  funds.  If  it  be 
a  good  and  sound  rule  to  make  land  easily 
transferable,  and  to  treat  it  in  this  respect 
like  personalty,  how  much  more  essential 
does  it  seem,  to  let  it  descend  aho  in  the 
same  just  way  that  personalty  now  does. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  question,  the  justice 
of  which  18  much  more  cared  for  bv  the 
people  out  of  doors,  than  the  trans&r  of 
land.  It  is  often  said  why,  when  every 
one  can  make  a  will  and  leave  his  land  to 
whomsoever  he  pleases,  why  should  you 
alter  a  law  which  works  well,  and  gives  all 
to  one  child,  and  no  portion  of  it  to  any  of 
tbe  other  children  ?  Now  I  deny  that  it  does 
work  well,  and  I  say,  moreover,  that  it  is 
most  unjust.  I  would  remark  that  life  is 
extremely  uncertain,  there  is  too  often  a 
carelessness  and  propensity  to  procras- 
tinate and  delay  making  a  will — that  re- 
pugnance is  often  carried  so  far,  that  even 
persons  have  on  their  deathbeds  expressed 
their  wishes  in  the  clearest  manner,  so  as 
not  to  leave  the  slightest  doubt,  and  yet 
those  intentions  could  not  be  carried  out 
because  they  bad  not  been  legally  ex- 
pressed, in  short,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  deceased  had  a  repugnance  to 
making  a  will. 

The  result  of  these  laws  of  succession 
to  real  property  is,  that  unfortunate  fami- 
lies of  helpless  young  children  with  their 
widowed  mothers,  are  plunged  from  com- 
fort into  misery  and  want. 

This,  indeea,  is  an  artificial  system,  but 
is  it  not  a  huge  imposture  to  pretend  for  a 
moment  that  it  can  be  right  to  allow  the 
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appear,  because  you  said  it  waB  expedient* 
You  have  found  it  expedient  to  degrade  all 
the  jounger  children  of  a  parent  whose 
property  is  in  land  ;  you  do  not  acknow- 
ledge their  eiistence,  you  treat  them  as  if 
they  were  illegitimate,  and  unknown  to  the 
law  ;  this  treatment  you  have  found  to  be 
expedient.  May  you  not  find  that  it  is 
expedient  to  be  just,  and  to  remodel  the 
great  cruelty  and  injustice  in  this  part  of 
the  great  military  system. 

We  mourn  over  the  loss  of  an  army, 
which  has  been  hurried  through  our  mili- 
tary mismanagement,  to  an  untimely  grave ; 
we  cannot  recall  those  who  are  gone,  but 
we  may  prevent  such  sad  catastrophes 
again  occurring.  Neither  can  we  recall 
and  restore  to  their  proper  and  natural 

Sositions  in  society,  the  widow  with  her 
egraded  and  insulted  children,  who  have 
been  suffered  to  pine  away,  and  are  now 
dragging  on  a  wretched  existence,  solely 
in  consequence  of  these  cruel  and  unjust 
laws.     We  cannot  undo  this  injustice  of 
the  past,  but  we  can,  by  passing  a  just 
law,    prevent    future    generations    being 
ever   again  placed  in   a  similar  misery. 
I  hope  the  House  will  not  refuse  me  leave 
to  bring  in  this  Bill.     If  you   do  refuse 
it,  you  will  at  once  proclaim  that  you  have 
a  perfect  horror  of  justice  where  your  pre- 
judices are  concerned.     I  entreat  you  not 
to  let  it  go  forth  that  this  House,  which  is 
almost  the  only  representative  assembly 
now  left  in  Europe,  holds  in  its  hands  un- 
equal balances  and  false  weights  ;  but  I 
sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
show   our    institutions    are  a  model   for 
Europe,  and  that  we  shall  prove,  by  pass- 
ing this  Bill,  we  are  willing  to  do  justice, 
and  to  remove  oppression,  wherever  it  is  to 
be  found. 

Mb.  mas  set,  in  seconding  the  Motion, 
said,  that  considerable  misapprehension 
existed  that  this  measure  would  lead  to 
ulterior  consequences  of  a  Tery  grave  and 
extensive  nature  ;  but  his  hon.  Friend  did 
not  propose  to  introduce  a  new  law  ;  he 
only  sought  to  extend  the  provisions  of  a 
law  which  had  been  in  existence  for  two 
centuries,  and  which  already  controlled 
the  great  mass  of  the  property  of  the 
country,  namely,  the  Statute  of  Distribu* 
tions — a  law,  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
which  no  man  could  contravene.  His  hon. 
friend  desired  simply  to  comprehend  in  the 
Statute  the  remaining  portion  of  landed 
property  not  now  embraced  in  it.  He 
(Mr.  Massey)  did  not  know  that  he  went 
80  far  as  his  hon.  Friend  in  thinking  that  i 
Mr.  L.  King  ' 


this  measure  would  have  as  extensive  an 
operation  as  he  supposed,  or  as  some,  who 
objected  to   it  feared.      He    believed  it 
would  not  have  that  extensive  effect.    Per- 
sonal property,  leases  of  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years,    leases    at    rack-rent* 
mining  property — probably  half  the  real 
property  of  the  country — were  at  present 
subject  to  the  law  which  regulated  per- 
sonal  property  and    chattels.      The  law 
which  had  been  in  operation  for  two  cen- 
turies had  affected  that  vast  mass  of  pro- 
perty, and,  therefore  the  House  was  in  a 
position  to  judge  accurately  of  the  effects 
of  that  Statute.     There  was  ample  proof 
of  the  salutary  operation  of  this  law,  and 
on  the  experience  derived  from  its  working 
he  principally  founded  his  advocacy  of  the 
measure  his  hon.  Friend  asked  leave  to 
introduce.      He  hoped    the   Government 
would  not  oppose  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill,  and  he  could  not  conceive  any  valid 
reason  for  such  a  course.     The  argument 
that  it  was  a  measure  that  would  have  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  institution  of  the 
aristocracy   of   the  country  was   without 
foundation.     He  considered  it  almost  an 
insult  to  him   to   charge  him  with  being 
opposed   to  any  of  the  great  institutions 
of  the  State.     Aristocracy  had  a  much 
more  solid  foundation  than  those  who  used 
such  an  argument  could   suppose.     But 
our  landed  aristocracy  was  founded  not  on 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  but  on  the  law  of 
entail.     He  certainly  did  not  wish  to  see 
the  existing  order  of  society  in  this  coun* 
try  disturbed.    But,  in  reality,  the  question 
before  the  House  did  not  touch  the  ques- 
tion of  aristocracy  at  all.     The  alteration 
proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend  would  come  to 
this — that  it  would    relieve    some   small 
owners  of  heritable  property  from  the  ill 
effects  of  their  own  ignorance.     Men  who 
purchased  a  few  acres  of  land  did  not  do 
so  with  the  view  of  founding  a  family,  but 
of  obtaining  interest  for  their  money,  and 
it  was  estates  such  as  these  which  it  was 
sought  principally  to  bring  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  Charles  II.     It  might  be 
said  that  this  proposal  would  discourage 
agriculture.     But  they  had  the  experience 
of  the  last  two  centuries  to  guide  them  ;  and 
he  asked  hon.  Members  if  they  found  thot 
agriculture  had  been  diminished  through 
the  effects  of  the  Statute  of  Distributions  ? 
If  he  thought  agriculture  would  be  inju- 
riously affected  by  this  measure,  he  would 
not  give  it  his  support.     He  trusted  that 
the  House  would  permit  his  hon.  Friend  to 
bring  in  his  Bill,  and  then,  when  in  Com- 
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inittee,  lie  would  be  prepared  to  hear  and 
dtsciiss  any  objections  that  might  be  made 
to  its  details. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
*<  That  leaye  be  given  to  bring  m  a  Bill 
for  the  better  settling  of  the  Real  Estates 
of  Intestates." 

Thb  solicitor  general  said, 
there  were  some  subjects  which  the  House 
sliould  not  let  go  further,  and  towards  which 
they  should  not  exhibit  any  hesitating  de- 
termination, and  one  of  these  was,  whe- 
ther they  should  admit  a  Bill  to  be  brought 
into  the  House  which  undoubtedly  had  for 
its  object,  and  which  unquestionably  would 
have  for  its  result,  the  altering  of  some  of 
the  most  important  and  established  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  There  was  a  great 
distinction  between  a  measure  framed  with 
a  view  to  an  amendment  of  the  law  and 
a  measure  which,  whatever  might  be  the 
intentions  of  its  framers,  would  directly 
shake  the  institutions  of  the  country.  To 
all  measures  calculated  to  effect  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  he  trusted  that  the  House 
would  ever  afford  a  ready  ear,  and  an 
anxious  attention;  but  to  a  measure  for 
removing  the  landmarks  of  some  of  our 
Talned  and  most  important  institutions — 
for  taking  away  some  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  constitution — ^to  any  such 
measure  he  hoped  the  House  of  Commons 
would  answer,  as  their  ancestors  did  of  old, 
Nolumus  UgtM  AngluB  mtOari.  This  pro- 
position had  been  debated  last  Session,  and 
the  adverse  opinion  of  the  House  was  most 
unmistakably  declared,  by  a  majority  of 
three  to  one,  and  he  now  callea  on  the 
House  to  reiect  it  again  by  a  majority  as 
decisive.  The  argument  urged  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  introduced  and  seconded 
the  measure  was  an  appeal  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers in  certain  cases  of  hardship,  which 
they  said  could  not  be  remedied  without 
their  interference.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  House 
cited  a  great  number  of  instances  of  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  estates  where  the 
whole  of  the  personal  property,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  the  purchaser,  had 
been  absorbed  by  the  money  due  under 
the  contract,  the  estate  going  to  the  heir 
and  the  younger  children  being  deprived  of 
their  proportion.  But  that  was. not  due  to 
the  law  of  primogeniture.  The  result  pro- 
ceeded from  a  contrary  principle.  In  every 
contract  which  was  to  be  carried  into  effect 
after  the  death  of  a  party,  his  personal 
property  was  liable  at  his  death  to  the 
contract.     Whether  it  be  right  or  wrong 
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that  personal  property  should  be  liable  for 
the  payment  of  debts  was  a  question  alto- 
gether beside  the  one  now  before  the  House. 
With  respect  to  the  law  of  primogeniture 
they  had  heard  most  contradictory  argu- 
ments— that  the  law  they  proposed  to  alter 
would  affect  the  most  important  classes  in 
the  empire,  the  aristocratic  branches-— 
that  it  would  affect  the  great  estates^^ 
snd  then  it  was  said  on  the  other  side,  that 
it  was  required  to  dispose  equitably  small 
estates,  affecting  the  lower  classes.  One 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Inrge  estates  went  by  the  law  of 
entail;  but  if  the  law  were  altered,  what 
became  of  the  principle  upon  which  our 
settlements  were  founded  and  maintained? 
Would  the  great  settlements  of  the  country 
be  permitted  to  remain  if  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture was  taken  away  ?  The  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  who  brought  forward  the  measure 
knew  that,  should  they  abolish  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  succession  of  the  eldest 
son,  the  whole  principle  and  form  of  arrange 
ing  settlements,  and  the  foundation  on 
which  the  order  of  estates  was  fixed,  would 
fall,  and  they  would  have  nothing  more 
than  estates  divided  indefinitely,  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  country  econo- 
mically, socially,  and,  he  would  add,  that  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  who  last  address- 
ed the  House  had  referred,  agriculturally. 
It  was  said,  too,  that  this  was  a  question 
based  on  the  principle  of  natural  justice. 
But  the  institution  of  property  and  of  land- 
ed estates  was  the  creature  of  positive  law, 
and  that  law  was  regulated  by  our  politick 
institutions  ;  and  they  could  not  alter  the 
one  without  materially  affecting  the  other ; 
therefore,  the  question  was  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed upon  any  abstract  principles  of  na- 
tural justice,  but  it  must  be  considered 
upon  the  principles  by  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country  was  established.  He 
contended  that  in  adhering  to  the  rules  of 
property  which  had  been  laid  down  from 
the  earliest  timo,  and  in  reference  to  which 
their  institutions  were  moulded,  they  would 
not  at  all  violate  any  principle  of  natural 
justice.  But  even  if  any  such  principle 
were  violated,  it  belonged  to  the  Legisla- 
ture to  consider  whether  any  greater  ad- 
vantage did  not  accrue  to  society  from  that 
partial  deviation  from  the  general  principle 
than  from  an  invariable  adherence  to  it. 
He  begged  hon.  Members  would  not  con- 
sider that  in  abiding  by  a  rule  laid  down 
from  the  earliest  times  they  would  violate 
any  principle  of  natural  justice.  But  even 
if  there  was  any  principle  of  natural  justice 
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ylolated  bj  It,  U  was  for  tbe  Legislature 
to  conBider  whether  there  were  not  manj 
great  social  advantages  resulting  from  this 
institution.  He  did  not  know  anything 
that  was  more  important  to  preserre  in  this 
country  than  the  great  rule  by  which  the 
landed  property  of  the  father  passed  to  the 
eldest  son.  There  was  not  a  profession, 
calling,  or  occupation  in  the  country  that 
did  not  swarm  with  numbers  of  industrious, 
intelligent,  earnest,  actire  younger  sons, 
whoso  industry  was  stimulated,  intellect 
excited,  and  talents  called  forth  and  ma- 
tured by  the  mere  circumstance  that  they 
had  to  depend  on  their  exertions,  and  would 
not  have  the  property  they  might  probably 
be  looking  to  if  this  great  institution  vere 
abolished.  The  whole  constitution  of  so- 
ciety had  been  framed  on  the  existing  prin- 
ciple, and  what  were  the  reasons  to  induce 
them  to  consider  the  propriety  of  uprooting 
the  foundation  and  altering  the  principles 
and  mles  by  which  the  whole  of  the  people 
of  the  community  had  their  expectations 
and  yiews  regulated  and  determined  f  Hair- 
ing had  no  apprehension  that  this  matter 
would  be  brought  forward  until  he  came 
into  the  House,  he  was  only  expressing  his 
thoughts  in  a  desultory  way ;  out  he  con- 
sidered that  he  should  be  failing  in  his 
duty  if  he  did  not  declare  his  decided  con- 
yiction  that  this  matter,  now  again  intro- 
duced, came  recommended  by  no  new  ar- 
gument, nor  by  anything  that  could  induce 
them  to  entertain  a  different  opinion  re- 
specting it  from  that  which  had  been  re- 
peatedly expressed  by  that  House  and  by 
the  best-informed  persons  out  of  it.  With 
regard  to  one  point  to  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  L.  King)  had  directed  atten- 
tion, namely,  the  anomaly  existing  with 
regard  to  the  peculiar  custom  respecting 
descent  which  prevailed  in  a  very  small 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whereby  the 
younger  son,  instead  of  the  elder  son,  be- 
came the  inheritor,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  direct  his  attention  to  it,  it  might  be 
a  proper  subject  for  discussion,  but  any 
attempt  to  alter  the  great  institution  to 
which  his  Motion  had  reference  should 
not  be  entertained  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Mb.  EWART  said,  ho  should  support 
the  Motion  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill, 
which  was  similar  to  the  one  introduced  by 
his  hon.  Friend  on  this  subject  last  Session, 
and  ho  had  seen  no  reason  to  change  the 
opinion  he  then  entertained  on  the  subject. 
He  believed  this  was  a  question  which 
*  could  only  gain  ground  by  disoussion  and 
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experience.  The  ben.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Solicitor  General  appeared  to 
apprehend  that  it  was  a  measure  which 
would  affect  one  of  our  most  ancient  insti- 
tutions ;  but  he  (Mr.  Ewart)  did  not  know 
what  institution  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman could  mean.  The  descent  of  pro- 
perty by  due  course  of  law  was  no  institu- 
tionr  He  denied  that  the  proposed  mea- 
sure involved  any  change  in  the  institutions 
of  the  country ;  what  it  was  really  proposed 
to  do  was  to  alter  the  law  so  as  to  suit  the 
existing  wants  of  society.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  sheltered  himself 
behind  that  venerable  quotation— ifofumtcj 
leges  Anglice  muCart ;  but  why  did  he  stop 
there  ?  Why  did  he  not  go  on  with  the 
sentence — qua  hue  usiiatcB  sunt  ei  appro^ 
hatasf  Ho  (Mr.  Ewart)  was  equally  op- 
posed to  the  law  of  France  and  of  Norway, 
and  to  the  old  Roman  law  of  compulsory 
division.  He  was  for  perfect  freedom  ia 
the  distribution  of  property  by  will;  but 
when,  in  the  absence  of  any  will,  the  lav 
made  an  unjust  distribution  of  that  pro- 
perty, then  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Le- 
gislature to  reform  that  law.  It  was,  there- 
fore, under  these  circumstances  that  he 
supported  this  Motion.  He  bdieved  it  was 
a  measure  in  conformity  with  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  society,  and  one  which  would 
anticipate  and  prevent  those  evils  which 
infallibly  resulted  from  reforms  which  were 
too  longdelayed. 

Mn.  WARNER  said,  he  must  complain 
that  the  question  had  been  argued  on  both 
sides  too  much  as  a  question  of  natural 
justice.  For  his  part,  he  regarded  it  as 
one  of  pure  expediency.  There  was  not  a 
shadow  of  reason  why  the  elder  son  should 
receive  more  of  his  father's  estate  than  his 
brothers,  unless  they  went  back  to  the  law 
of  Moses ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
insisted  on  an  equal  division,  they  could 
not  stop  there.  In  order  to  be  consistent, 
they  must  carry  out  the  principles  of  so- 
cialism, and  assert  that  every  man  had  an 
equal  right  to  everything,  and  tliat  pro- 
perty was  robbery.  He  (Mr.  Warner) 
thought  the  custom  of  primogeniture  was 
an  exceedingly  good  one.  It  was  a  custom 
which  was  strongly  recommended,. both  by 
antiquity  and  universality,  for  it  had  existed 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  had  prevailed 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  If,  therefore, 
it  was  a  question  between  our  English 
custom  and  the  French  custom  of  conti- 
nued subdivision,  he  should  say  by  all 
means  let  us  keep  up  to  om*  own  law,  with 
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aU  iti  anomalies,  all  ilB  diffioultics,  and  all 
its  abBordities,  rather  than  resort  to  a 
system  of  enforced  subdirision,  which  had 
proved  most  disastrous  to  all  that  had  been 
subjected  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
it  might  be  right  for  a  man  to  keep  np  his 
name  and  family,  it  was  still  more  right 
that  no  citizen  of  this  country  should  be 
left  to  etarre.  He  should  therefore  sup- 
port the  Motion  for  bringing  in  this  Bill ; 
because  he  belteyed  that  by  the  measure 
they  would  obviate  many  cases  of  suffering 
without  materially  altering  the  present 
system,  with  which  he  thought  it  would 
be  undesirable  to  interfere  to  anj  consider- 
able extent. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING,  in  reply,  said,  that 
his  bon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor 
General  seemed  to  hare  prepared  his  ar- 
guments preriously  to  hearing  his  ^Mr.  L. 
King's)  speech,  for  he  had  made  an  ela- 
borate defence  of  primogeniture,  which 
had  not  been  attacked.  He  was  surprised 
that  after  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
said  he  was  in  favour  of  the  amendment  of 
the  law,  he  should  oppose  the  present 
Motion. 

Question  put. 

The  House  dMded  : — Ayes  84  ;  Noes 
156:  Majority  72. 

REAL  PROPERTY,  Ac— THE  PROBATE 
DUTIES. 
Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  on  se- 
veral former  occasions  ho  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  great  injus- 
tice of  imposing  the  probate  and  legacy 
duties  upon  personal  property  of  every  de- 
scription, while  real  propertv  was  exempt 
from  both.  This  iniustice  had  its  origin 
in  the  vear  1796,  when  Mr.  Pitt  brought 
in  a  Bill  to  subject  all  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty to  the  payment  of  probate  and  legacy 
duty  ;  but  the  powerful  landed  aristocracy 
of  that  day  compelled  him  to  divide  his 
measure  into  two  Bills,  one  to  impose  those 
taxes  upon  personal  property,  and  the 
other  to  impose  them  upon  real  property. 
Mr.  Fox  opposed  the  separation  on  the 
ground  that  if  the  tax  were  imposed  upon 
one  description  of  nroperty,  it  ought  to  be 
laid  upon  all ;  ana  his  view  was  strongly 
supported  by  Mr.  Pitt.  However,  the  mea- 
sure, as  he  had  stated,  was  divided ;  and 
while  the  Bill  relating  to  personal  property 
was  carried  through  both  Houses  with  little 
or  no  opposition,  the  other  was  successfully 
resisted.     The  injustice  thus  done  had  been 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone), to  whom  the  country  was  deeply 
indebted  for  the  measure,  although  it  only 
went  to  the  exteht  of  laying  one-half  of  the 
legacy  duty  alone  upon  real  property.  So 
far,  however,  from  blaming  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  thought  that  he  had  acted 
with  great  wisdom  and  discretion  in  not  at- 
tempting to  do  more.  Such  was  the  oppo- 
sition with  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  to  contend,  that  he  believed  there  was  no 
other  man  in  the  country  whose  ability  and 
resolution  would  have  enabled  him  to  carry 
it  through  Parliament.  The  Motion,  how- 
ever, which  he  (Mr.  Williams)  was  going 
to  propose,  had  reference  solely  to  the  pro- 
bate duty,  and  as  the  circumstances  both 
of  that  and  the  legacy  duty  were  precisely 
similar,  he  could  not  conceive  how  any  one 
could  object  to  his  proposition.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  were 
still  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  should 
appeal  to  him  with  hopeful  confidence ;  and 
he  trusted  that  he  might  also  do  so  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  now  filled  the 
oflBco.  When  he  (Mr.  Williams)  brought 
forward  the  subject  on  previous  oecasions, 
the  only  argument  with  which  he  was  met 
was,  that  landed  property  was  subject  to 
stamp  duties  on  conveyances  and  mortgages 
so  heavy  as  fairly  to  counterbalance  tho 
legacy  and  probate  duties.  But  five  years 
ago,  at  a  sacrifice  of  450,0001.  per  annum, 
the  stamp  duties  on  conveyances  and  mort- 
gages were  reduced  to  precisely  the  same 
amount  as  those  paid  on  the  transfer  of 
railway  and  canal  property,  of  joint-stock 
bank  shares,  and  every  other  species  of 
personal  property,  except  shares  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and 
the  East  India  Company.  That  argument, 
therefore,  had  ceased  to  be  valid.  The 
House  had  lately  voted  something  like 
40,000,000{.  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
shortly  have  to  provide  that  sum,  and  very 
possibly  a  great  deal  more  money  would 
be  wanted  for  the  same  purpose.  Now,  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  accepted  the  pro- 
posal which  he  (Mr.  Williams)  was  now 
making  to  the  House,  he  would  at  once 
obtain  2,500,0002.  not  by  imposing  any 
additional  tax,  but  by  doing  a  simple  act  of 
justice — that  of  imposing  the  same  tax  on 
land  as  is  paid  on  all  descriptions  of  per- 
sonal propertv.  The  riffht  hon.  Gentleman 
might  depend  upon  it  that  if  he  attempted 
to  -raise  the  money  either  by  new  taxation 
or  by  loan  before  ho  adopted  this  just 
principle  of  taxation,  the  country  would 
U  2 
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express  the  strongest  disapprobation  of  his 
oonduct.  To  show  the  unfairness  and 
anomalies  of  the  present  system,  he  might 
remark,  that  while  the  stamp  duties  on 
probates  from  20Z.  to  80,000Z.  varied  from 
3  to  2i  per  cent,  above  80,000Z.  paid  only 
1}  per  cent.  Why  should  the  larger  proper- 
ties be  thus  indulged  ?  But  this  was  only 
one  specimen  of  the  unfairness  which  was 
to  be  found  in  all  our  arrangements  rela- 
ting to  taxation.  Again,  legacies  charge- 
able on  land  paid  no  probate  duty  whatever, 
and  the  rich  landed  proprietors  were  thus 
exempted  from  taxation  in  providing  for 
the  younger  members  of  their  families.  But 
how  did  they  deal  with  the  tenant-farmer? 
They  valued  his  lease,  all  the  improve- 
ments he  had  made  on  his  farm,  his  stock, 
his  implements,  and  everything  he  had, 
even  to  his  wearing  apparel,  and  they 
charged  the  probate  duty  upon  that  valua- 
tion. Houses  built  on  freehold  land  paid 
no  probate  duty  ;  but  those  built  on  build- 
ing leases,  which  was  the  case  witli  the 
great  majority  of  houses  in  this  country, 

{>aid  probate  duty  on  the  full  value  of  the 
ease.  Land  held  on  a  lease  for  1,000 
years,  which  was  as  good  as  freehold,  was 
made  to  pay  probate  duty  in  proportion  to 
its  value,  while  freehold  land  was  wholly 
exempt.  When  the  Legacy  Duty  Bill  was 
before  the  House,  much  was  said  about 
the  hardship  op  heritors  having  to  pay  the 
duty,  which  only  amounted  to  one-third  of 
a  year's  rent,  and  for  this  four  years  and  a 
half  credit  was  given.  If  a  man  had  a 
legacy  of  1,000{.  left  him,  he  must  pay  the 
duty  in  sixty  days.  If  a  man  engaged  in 
commerce  died,  leaving  stock  and  book  debts 
valued  at  20,0007. ,  though  his  estate  might 
only  pay  IQs.  in  the  pound,  the  adminis- 
trator had  to  pay  duty  on  the  full  amount, 
and  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  any  portion  of  it  back.  As  an 
example  of  the  anomaly  of  this  tax,  he 
would  take  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estate — 
that  in  Covent  Garden — the  leases  had 
recently  expired ;  the  property  had  passed 
into  his  Grace's  hands,  and  was  not  liable 
to  a  farthing  of  duty.  His  other  estates 
about  Russell  Square  were  still  underlease; 
and  the  leaseholders  were  liable  to  the  duty. 
By  the  law  of  Scotland,  houses  built  on  an- 
other man's  freehold  were  considered  part  of 
the  freehold,  and  paid  no  probate  duty.  The 
case  was  the  same  with  mortgages.  The 
result  was,  that  property  of  this  kind  in 
Scotland  was  wholly  exempt.  Another 
instance  of  the  injustice  of  the  tax  as  at 
present  levied  was  afforded  by  the'  late 
Mr.  TV.  Williams 
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Duke  of  Portland's  estate.  He  left  one  of 
the  largest  estates  in  England,  which  was 
inherited  by  his  heir;  he  also  left  personal 
property  of  about  1,000,OOOL,  on  which, 
if  left  to  the  younger  children,  they  would 
have  to  pay  1  per  cent  legacy  duty  and 
2^  per  cent  probate  duty.  Legacies  were 
left  to  the  servants,  and  they  actually 
had  to  pay  10  per  cent,  legacy  duty 
and  2^  per  cent  probate  duty.  The 
result  was  that  the  younger  children 
paid  on  the  personal  property  seven  times 
more  duty  than  the  young  Duke  paid  on 
his  freehold  estate,  and  the  servants  paid 
thirty-seven  times  as  much  as  he  did. 
Recently  Mr.  Benyon  de  Beauvoir  died, 
leaving  property  worth  7,500,0007. ;  of  this 
1 ,000,0007.  beingi  personal  property,  paid 
probate  duty;  and  all  the  rest  escaped.  The 
late  Chiuicellorof  theEzchequerhad  brought 
all  kinds  of  property  to  his  net  in  the  Suc- 
cession Duties  Bill ;  but  he  was  told  that 
lawyers  could  still  contrive  to  evade  it ;  and 
those  evasions  all  applied  to  the  legacy 
duty,  not  the  probate  duty.  Lord  Stowell, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the 
day,  had  transferred  his  property  to  his 
son  by  a  regular  deed,  to  evade  paying 
legacy  and  probate  duties ;  the  son  died 
before  him,  and  he  had  to  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  contrived  to  evade 
the  payment  of  the  duty.  The  late 
Mr.  rorter,  in  his  Progress  qf  the  Na- 
tion, said  that  not  three  in  ten  of  the 
estates  of  persons  who  died  paid  any  pro- 
bate or  legacy  duty  at  all.  It  appeared 
that  in  1848,  on  the  property  of  only 
26,000  persons  who  died,  probate  duty  was 
paid,  the  property  left  by  17,000  of  whom 
was  of  less  than  2507.  value ;  showing  that 
the  duty  was  evaded  to  a  great  extent.  Ho 
estimated  that  a  revenue  of  2,500,0007. 
might  be  derived  from  extending  the  probate 
duty  to  real  property.  At  present  the  ave- 
rage payment  was  2  per  cent;  he  understood 
the  same  amount  of  property  very  nearly  paid 
the  legacy  duty  and  the  probate  duty ;  and 
including  impropriate  tithes,  corporations, 
colleges,  bishoprics,  and  deans  and  chapters' 
property,  the  amount  he  had  named  would 
be  greatly  increased.  The  corporation  of 
London  obtained  60,0007.  a  year  by  taxing 
all  the  coals  which  came  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  London — why  should  they  not  be 
taxed  to  the  probate  duty  ?  It  might  be 
said,  because  corporations  never  died ;  but 
means  might  be  devised  of  bringing  their 
property  to  charge.  There  were  also  the 
livery  companies,  all  which  had  large  in- 
comes— they  ought  also  to  be  charged  in 
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the  same  way.  Ho  would  also  extend  the 
tax  to  the  two  Universities,  to  bishoprics — 
not  touching  the  present  income  of  the 
bishops — and  to  deans  and  chapters.  In- 
cluding these,  ho  thought  2,500,000Z.  a 
very  low  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be 
raised  by  the  proposed  tax.  In  rendering 
holders  of  reid  property  liable  to  it,  land- 
lords would  only  be  paying  the  same  tax  as 
their  tenants  and  menial  servants.  Nothing 
could  be  more  consonant  with  justice  than 
the  proposal  he  now  made.  Both  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his  pre- 
decessor had  acknowledged  the  partiality  of 
the  existing  probate  duty ;  the  latter  Gen- 
tlcmaa  had  said  that  he  saw  no  difference 
between  a  privileged  noble  and  a  privileged 
tobacconist.  He  could  not  conceive  on 
what  ground  his  Motion  could  be  opposed. 
It  had  been  said  by  the  Opposition  that 
land  was  more  heavily  taxed  than  any 
other  property.  This  he  denied,  and  was 
prepared  to  prove  that  the  industrious 
classes  were  far  more  heavily  taxed  than 
landowners.  It  was  commonly  said  out 
of  doors  that  our  representative  system 
was  on  its  trial,  and  nothing  could  bring  it 
into  greater  contempt  with  the  people  than 
for  the  aristocracy  to  make  use  of  it  to 
exempt  themselves  from  taxation.  Could 
any  man  oppose  this  Motion,  and  call  him- 
self a  just  man  and  a  Christian  ? 

Mb.  HADFIELD  said,  he  cordially  se- 
conded the  Motion,  believing  that  the  ex- 
isting law  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state.  He  had  been  under  the  impression 
that  there  was  an  understanding  come  to 
with  the  late  Government  that  the  probate 
and  legacy  duties  should  be  extended  to 
real  property.  It  was  high  time  that  those 
hatenil  distinctions  between  one  class  of 
property  and  another  were  done  away 
with.  While  between  I8,000,000{.  and 
19,000,0001.  of  taxation  were  contributed 
by  the  industrious  classes,  the  aristocracy 
were  almost  wholly  exempt  from  the  gene- 
ral burdens.  He  trusted  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  now  fills  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  entitle  him- 
self to  the  thanks  of  the  country  by  re- 
moring  all  odious  distinctions  in  the  taxation 
of  different  classes. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed — 
'*That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Honse,  it  is 
expedient  that  Real  Property  and  Impropriate 
Tiihee  should  be  made  to  pay  the  same  Probate 
Duty  at  is  now  payable  on  Personal  Property,  and 
that  Property  belonging  to  Corporations,  Univer- 
sities, Colleges,  Bishopries,  and  Deans  and  Chap- 
ters, should  pay  a  Duty  equivalent  to  the  Probate 
and  Legacy  Duties  loTied  on  Personal  Property." 


The  chancellor  of  tiib  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  could  not  avoid  expressing 
his  regret  that  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
brought  this  Motion  before  the  House 
should  have  adopted  the  course  of  stating 
his  views  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  Reso- 
lution. It  was  quite' competent  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  if  the  House  were  in  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means,  to  bring  forward 
any  plan  for  continuing  or  extending  the 
probate  duty,  and  had  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man taken  that  course  it  would  then  have 
been  in  the  power  of  the  House  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
proposition  which  ho  submitted  to  its  con- 
sideration. But  in  the  present  shape  of 
the  Motion  it  became  extremely  difficult 
for  the  House  to  form  any  clear  judgment 
as  to  the  plan  the  hon.  Member  would 
wish  to  have  pursued.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man, according  to  iiis  speech,  appeared 
to  have  confounded  the  legacy  and  the 
probate  duty,  for  in  many  cases  he  had 
applied  to  the  probate  duty  an  argument 
which  referred  exclusively  to  the  legacy 
duty,  and  he  had  omitted  to  state  the 
precise  nature  or  the  precise  object  of 
the  distinction  between  real  and  personal 

Property  upon  which  the  present  probate 
uty  was  levied.  The  system  of  proving 
wills  had  grown  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  Those  Courts 
from  an  early  period  of  our  history  ex- 
ercised jurisdiction  over  the  personalty 
of  deceased  persons,  whether  testate  or 
intestate,  the  jurisdiction,  however,  from 
the  nature  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
themselves  being  limited  to  personal  pro- 
perty only.  The  law  of  England  did  not 
require  that  a  will  devising  real  property 
should  be  proved  in  an  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
which  had  not  by  its  machinery  or  plan 
any  means  of  deciding  upon  questions 
affecting  the  land.  The  consequence  of 
this  sUte  of  the  law  had  been  that  the 
probate  duty  had  necessarily  fallen  upon 
wills  affecting  personal  property.  If  it 
were  proposed  to  extend  that  duty  to  real 
property,  it  would  be  necessary  not  only  to 
take  the  simple  course  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber appeared  to  indicate,  but  also  to  alter 
the  whole  law  of  real  property  in  England, 
exempting  such  wills  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  further 
to  alter  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  those 
Courts,  which  now  were  not  applicable  to 
this  class  of  property.  That  was  a  diffi- 
culty which  met  them  at  the  very  thresh- 
old of  the  question,  but  if  his  hon.  Friend 
had,   as  he  had  preyiously  observed  in 
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Gommiitee  of  Ways  and  Meant,  sabmitled 
a  distinct  plan  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  they  would  then  have  been  able  to 
form  a  judgment  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  nroposed  to  oyeroome  that  difficulty,  and 
deal  with  the  practical  questions  surround- 
ing this  particular  mode  of  taxation.  If, 
howeyer,  it  were  proposed  to  consider  the 
matter  in  a  more  general  view  upon  the 
znerits  of  the  case,  he  must  be  permitted 
to  refer  to  the  extensive  measure  affecting 
the  legacy  and  succession  duties^  introduced 
two  years  ago  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  who  had  preceded  him  in  the 
offico  he  had  now  the  honour  to  hold. 
That  measure  went  most  extensiyely  into 
the  relations  of  real  and  personal  property 
aa  affecting  the  question  of  successions 
the  whole  subject  was  thoroughly  exhaust- 
ed in  discussion,  and  a  settlement  was  come 
to,  adjusting  those  respective  claims,  which 
he  confessed  he  waa  not  prepared  to  td- 
vise  the  House  now  to  disturb  or  rescind. 
The  probate  duty  must  be  considered 
as  more  or  less  involved  in  that  settlement, 
and  as  determined  by  the  decision  to 
which  the  House  then  came  with  respect 
to  the  proportion  in  which  personal  pro- 

fierty  should  be  taxed,  the  question  of  the 
egacy  duty.  It  was  further  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  if  they  looked  to  the  specialitiea 
of  the  case,  that  there  were  charges  to 
which  the  transfers  of  real  property  were 
subject,  not  pressing  on  personal  property 
in  an  equal  degree.  No  person  could  deal 
in  land  to  any  great  extent  without  being 
eonstantly  required  to  pay  stamp  and  other 
duties  imposed  on  it.  Although  there 
were  circumstances  in  Which  the  transfer 
of  personal  property  was*  liable  to  duty, 
these  were  of  much  less  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  it  might  be  stated  with  truth, 
that  great  inequality  in  the  working  c(  the 
kw  affecting  transfers  existed  in  favour  of 
personal  and  against  landed  property. 
There  were,  besides,  many  local  charges 
affecting  the  land,  from  which,  no  doubt,  it 
derived  benefit,  but  still  forming  special 
burdens  on  it.  He  was,  therefore,  not 
prepared  to  accede  to  the  first  branch  of 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  as  it  was 
presented  to  the  House.  He  ought,  per- 
haps, to  congratulate  himself  in  having 
found  so  able  a  coadjutor,  who  presented 
to  the  Exchequer  a  gift  of  not  less  than 
2,500,000{.  Although  in  the  present  state 
of  the  finances  he  should  feel  not  slightly 
relieved  by  so  great  a  donation,  he  could 
not  but  fear  that  the  exemption  of  wilb 
I%e  Chancellor  of  the  JSxchequer 
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of  real  property  from  probate,  would 
very  considerably  diminish  the  sum.  The 
hon.  Member  said  ho  wished  to  make 
wills  of  real  property  subject  to  probate, 
but  there  was  nothing  in  his  Resolution 
which  bore  any  such  meaning.  The  Re- 
solution did  not  propose  to  alter  the  law 
respecting  probate  of  wills  of  real  property« 
but  merely  the  law  respecting  the  probate 
duty.  The  hon.  Gentleman  Esd  also  oom- 
mented  on  the  inconsistency  of  leases  for 
years  being  subject  to  the  probate  duty« 
whilst  leases  for  lives  wei'e  exempted. 
That  was  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  general 
law  of  the  eouniry,  which  made  leases  for 
years  a  chattel  interest,  while  leases  for 
lives  were  freehold  property.  There  was 
the  9ame  distinction  between  houses  on 
lease  and  freehold  bouses.  The  latter 
being  real  property  were  necessarily  ex- 
empt, whilst  houses  on  lease,  constituting 
a  chattel  interest,  were  included  under  tho 
duty.  His  hon.  Friend  had  aHuded  also  to 
the  scale  of  probate  duty.  If  bis  hon. 
Friend  bad  submitted  a  distinct  and  arti- 
culate proposal  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Sxohe- 
quer)  should  have  been  ready  to  meet  it 
by  argument,  but  when  it  was  made  merely 
matter  for  an  abstract  proposition,  it  be* 
came  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  The 
same  remark  applied  to  the  hon.  Member's 
comments  on  the  evasions  of  the  law, 
which  might  perhaps  exist  even  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  for  which  perhaps  a  remedy 
might  be  found,  but  in  regard  to  which  it 
was  necessary  to  frame  specilio  measures. 
With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  other  branch 
of  the  Resolution,  he  regretted  bis  inability 
to  accede  to  it.  He  had  only  one  further 
remark  to  make  with  reference  to  impro- 
priate tithes,  which  the  hon.  Member  said 
were  real  property,  but  which  were  very 
often  held  as  a  chattel  interest,  so  that  in 
case  of  any  person  dying,  and  making  a  will 
bequeathing  them,  they  became  subject  to 
the  probate  duty.  With  respect  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  Resolution,  proposing 
that  ~  property  belonging  to  corporations 
of  deans  and  chapters  should  be  niade 
liable  to  probata  duty,  he  begged  leave 
to  say,  that  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  whole 
subject  had  been  brought  to  a  stage  of 
considerable  maturity  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  who  preceded  him.  He  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  details  of  the  Bill,  which  required 
careful  consideration  ;  but  should  he  find 
it  possible  to  arrange  those  details  in  a 
satisfactory  ahape,  he  should  fed  diaposedL 
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ai  the  proper  time,  to  submit  •  meaenre 
on  the  snbjeoi  to  the  House,  • 

Ur.  WILKINSON  wd,  he  thought 
the  right  hop«  Gentleman  had  pot  fully 
answered  the  arffumeute  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Lambeth  (Mr,  W.  Williams),  and 
should  give  his  support  to  the  Motion, 
which  be  regarded  as  founded  in  justice, 

Mb.  FEACOCKB  said,  that  he  should 
be  sorry  to  throw  any  damp  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  which  the  Uhanoellor  of 
the  Exc&quer  had  expressed  towards  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth,  but  he  must 
beg  to  remind  him  that  the  latter  part  of 
his  speech  went  to  show  how  easily  and 
successfully  the  existing  probate  duty  upon 
personal  property  was  evadedf  so  that  if  the 
arguments  of  the  boo.  Member  for  Lambeth 
(Mr.  W.  Williams)  were  worth  anything, 
it  was  that  the  probate  duty  upon  personal 
property  should  be  removed  rather  than 
extended  to  real  property.  The  hon.  Mem* 
ber  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Hadfield)  had  spoken 
of  the  inequalities  of  taxation  in  this  ooun« 
try ;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself  had 
with  mueh  candour  admitted  that  personal 
property  was  not  subjected  to  a  stamp  when 
It  chan^  bands,  though  real  property  was, 
They  had  been  told  that  a  hateful  distinc- 
tion and  inequality  existed  in  the  taxation 
of  this  oonntiy,  but  certainly  neither  the 
distinction  nor  the  inequality  would  be 
found  to  be  in  favour  of  the  landed  interest, 
Bnt  there  were  other  burdens  beside  this 
to  which  the  land  was  subjected,  and  from 
wliich  personalty  was  exempt.  And,  in- 
deed, if  personal  and  real  property  were 
placed  precisely  on  the  same  footing,  and 
made  liable  to  precisely  the  same  duties ; 
if,  upon  the  transfer  of  personal  property, 
and  its  mortgage  and  reconveyance  when 
the  mortgage  was  paid  off,  it  were  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  realtyi  he  believed 
that  in  a  peouniaiy  sense  personalty  would 
have  nothing  to  gain.  He  contended, 
moreover,  that  it  was  most  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  our  free  eommereia)  code  that 
personal  property  should  change  hands  as 
easily,  freely,  and  leadily  as  possible; 
whilst  it  was  equally  jn  soeerdante  with 
the  snirit  of  our  territorial  constitutimi  that 
the  land  of  the  eonntvy  abould  ohange 
bands  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  thst  it 
should  rest  in  the  possession  of  certain 
fismiliea  and  be  identiffed  with  certain 
names,  ['*  Oh«  oh  I '']  Upon  this  subject 
he  had  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of 
the  late  Ohaneellor  of  the  Bxehequer  (Mr. 
Gladstene),  who,  when  making  his  financial 
•tetevtni  in  1853«  showed  tbftti  wbereits 


personal  property  paid  the  income  tax  upon 
the  gross  amount  of  revenue,  the  same  as 
real  property,  16  per  cent  ought  to  be  de- 
ducted from  income  derived  from  real  pro- 
perty for  repairs,  management,  and  other 
outgoings  inherent  to  tho  possession  of 
land.  From  this  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
deduced,  that  whilst  personal  property  was 
only  paying  7d.  in  the  IL,  landed  property 
was  paying  at  least  9d.  in  the  1{,  But  he 
went  even  further  than  this,  and  showed 
that  owing  to  the  power  of  self*assessment 
which  traders  and  manufacturers  possessed, 
and  which  the  landed  interest  did  not 
possess,  the  latter  were  suffering  under  a 
still  greater  inequality  than  that.  The 
right  hon.  Gentlemt^n  took  the  case  of 
some  personal  property  that  was  to  be  re* 
moved  to  make  way  for  certain  public  pur- 
poses. He  stated  that  twenty-eight  in* 
dividuals  possessing  that  property  claimed 
compensation  for  its  destruction  to  the  ex- 
tent of  48,0001.  a  year.  A  jury  was  empan* 
nailed,  who  assessed  the  income  at  27»()00/, 
a  year.  But  what  was  the  gross  return 
of  income  made  by  these  twenty-eight  in* 
dividuals  ?  Why,  9.0001.  a  vear ;  so  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  whilst  the  landed  interest 
was  paying  9d.  in  the  12.,  the  trading  and 
manufacturing  interests  were  paying  only 
7d.  in  3{.  When  he  (Mr.  Feaoocke)  first 
became  acquainted  with  this  statement,  ho 
owned  that  be  felt  very  much  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  at  law 
who,  after  listening  to  the  pathetic  state* 
ment  made  by  his  counsel  in  bis  bebalf» 
burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed  that  until 
that  moment  he  had  never  known  what  an 
iigured  man  be  was;  and  eertainly  until 
that  statement  the  landed  interest  was  not 
aware  of  the  full  extent  of  the  inequality 
of  taxation  to  which  it  had  been  subjeeted. 
Nor  did  the  inequolity  pease  there;  foft 
according  to  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  landed  interest 
WM  subjected  to  local  burdens,  which 
pressed  upon  it  to  the  extent  of  23  per 
cent.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  tbis  declaration* 
the  hon,  Member  opposite  speaks  of  batOi- 
ful  disproportionate  taxation  in  favour  of 
tho  land.  A  great  statesman  of  the  Whig 
school  once  told  a  rising  financier  of  hia 
party,  that  whene? er  he  intended  to  impose 
additional  taxee,  be  should  always  seleot 
the  landed  interest  for  that  purpose.  Thef 
couhi  be  sheared  like  their  own  sbeep,  but 
beware,  said  be,  bow  you  lay  a  finger  on 
tho  manufsctttring  or  trading  interests  t  if 
you  touch  one  of  them,  you  will  have  tbe 
whole  tribe  about  your  ears.    Now,  what- 
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orer  the  Whig  party  had  been  in  other  re- 
spects there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  had 
been  faithful  to  its  tradition.  But  al though 
the  oouDtrj  party  had  submitted  to  forego 
the  pririleges  they  once  enjoyed,  and  been 
content  to  accept  the  national  wish  that 
unrestricted  competition  should  be  the  law 
of  the  land,  they  would  not  sit  quietly 
down  with  folded  arms  and  submit  to  un- 
just exactions.  The  present  was  certainly 
not  the  proper  moment  to  reopen  the 
great  question  of  agricultural  burdens, 
when  the  country  was  at  war,  and  its 
capability  for  bearing  taxation  was  likely 
to  be  strained  to  its  utmost  tension ;  but 
wheneTor  peace  should  be  a^i^ain  establish- 
ed, he  contended  that  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  agricultural  party  to  demand  of 
Parliament  what  equiralent  it  proposed  to 
gire  for  the  restricted  cultiyation  of  the 
soil,  the  unequal  burden  of  local  taxation, 
and  the  unequal  and  unfair  pressure  of  the 
income  tax,  so  ably  and  graphically  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. It  would  then  be  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  Legislature  to  review  the  en- 
tire financial  system  of  the  country,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  burdens  with 
which  the  landed  interest  was  exclusively 
saddled,  and  to  seek  by  every  means  in 
their  power  at  all  .events  to  alleviate,  if 
they  could  not  efiectually  remove  them. 

Sir  GEORGE  STRICKLAND  said,  he 
was  favourable  to  the  principle  of  the  pro- 
position, having  always  been  of  opinion 
that  the  probate  duty  on  personal  property 
was  oppressive  and  unjust.  By  the  mea- 
sure of  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer that  duty  was  extended  to  land,  but 
in  a  very  unmerciful  manner,  for  he  held 
that  the  duty  on  legacies  in  money  ought 
then  to  have  been  reduced  to  one-half  its 
former  amount.  There  were  burdens  press- 
ing on  land  more  heavily  than  on  any  other 
species  of  property,  and  he  held  that  the 
question  ought  to  be  examined  more  mi- 
nutely before  they  declared  that  probate 
duty  should  be  extended  to  transfers  of 
landed  property.  As  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  said  that  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  cor- 
porations should  be  fully  considered,  he 
thought  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth 
should  be  satisfied  with  that  declaration, 
and  not  press  the  Motion  to  a  division. 

Mr.  CROSSLEY  said,  he  must  deny 
that  the  burdens  on  land  were,  in  every 
instance,  greater  than  those  on  personal 
property,  for  he  was*  aware  that,  in  some 
cases,  the  contrary  was  the  fact.  Horses 
Mr.  Peadocke 


that  were  employed  for  commercial  pur* 
poses  were  subject  to  taxation,  but  when 
used  for  agricultural  purposes  they  were 
exempt.  Again,  insurances  of  commercial 
or  personal  property  were  subject  to  tax- 
ation, but  insurances  of  agricultural  pro* 
duoe  were  free  from  dutj.  He  was  not  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  probate  duty  on 
personal  property.  He  thought  that  when 
a  man  came  into  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty, to  obtain  which  he  had  not  had  to 
lift  his  little  finger,  it  was  a  good  time  for 
an  officer  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  step  in  and  demand  something  for 
the  support  of  the  state.  He  thought,  too, 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  oaght 
to  feel  obliged  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lambeth  for  baring  brought  forward  this 
Motion.  The  Government,  most  probably, 
would  have  been  g^ad  enough  to  have  sup- 
ported it,  but,  fearing  that  they  had  not 
sufficient  strength  to  earry  it,  they  had 
thought  it  prudent  to  withhold  their  sup- 
port, in  order  that  their  tenure  of  office 
might  not  be  eut  suddenly  short. 

Mb.  MUNTZ  said,  he  objected  to  this 
tax  altogether,  and  was  therefore  unwilling 
to  support  the  inconsistency  of  extending 
it  to  a  larger  portion  of  the  community. 
It  was  a  bad  tax,  and  if  the  hon.  Member, 
for  Lambeth  would  move  its  total  repeal 
he  would  give  him  all  the  assbtance  in  his 
power. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided :— Ayes  61 ;  Noes 
84:  Majority  23. 

FACTORIES. 
Mb.  COBBETT  said,  he  would  now  beg 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  limit 
and  regulate  the  hours  of  work  of  females 
and  young  persons  in  the  factories  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  ten  hours  in  the  day, 
and  to  provide  the  means  of  more  perfeotlj 
inspecting  the  factories.  Two  years  ago  he 
had  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  similar  Bill, 
but  at  too  late  a  period  of  the  Session  to 
have  any  chanee  of  passing  it,  and  last 
year,  though  he  had  made  several  endea- 
vours to  obtain  an  opportunity  for  renew* 
ing  his  Motion,  he  had  been  unsuccessful. 
He  had,  therefore,  taken  the  earliest  occa- 
sion which  offered  itself  this  year,  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  allow  him  now  to 
introduce  his  Bill,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
printed  and  circulated  through  the  country 
with  a  view  to  its  full  discussion  at  as  eariy 
a  period  as  was  convenient  after  the  recess. 
The  factory  question  was  one  which  had 
excited  great  interest,  both  in  Pariiament 
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and  in  the  country.  For  fifty  years  efforts 
had  heen  made  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labour  of  children,  then  of  young  people, 
as  they  were  called,  from  the  age  of 
thirteen  to  eighteen,  and,  lastly  of  all, 
females,  to  that  vrhich  every  one  must 
allow  was  a  reasonable  extent  of  labour — 
namely,  ten  hours  a  day.  In  1847  Par- 
liament passed  an  Act,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
yided  that  no  young  person  and  no  female 
should  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day; 
and  the  Speaker,  in  his  speech  to  the 
Throne  at  the  end  of  tbo  Session,  con- 
gratulated Her  Majesty  upon  the  circum- 
stance. Unfortunately,  there  was  a  flaw 
in  an  Act  to  which  the  Act  of  1847  ne- 
oessarily  referred,  and  the  manufacturers, 
in  consequence,  were  enabled  to  evade  it. 
They  adopted  a  mode  of  working  called  the 
** shift*'  system,  by  which,  though  they 
worked  no  person  longer  than  ten  hours  in 
any  one  day,  they  kept  them  in  and  out  of 
the  mills  in  such  a  manner  as  to  extract 
from  them  twelve,  thirteen,  and  even  in 
some  cases  fifteen  hours'  labour  per  day. 
This  was  acknowledged  to  be  an  evasion 
of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  It  was  decided  by 
the  Judges  that  in  1849,  though  Parlia- 
men  intended  that  no  protected  person 
should  work  more  than  ifin  consecutive 
hours  in  any  one  day,  the  words  of  the 
Act  were  not  precise  upon  the  point,  and 
thus  the  evasion  was  in  accordance  with 
the  letter  of  the  law.  The  Ten  Hours  Bill 
of  1847,  therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  was  ab- 
roeated  by  the  fatal  flaw  to  which  he  had 
rererred.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that 
the  error  was  one  which  ought  to  be  rec- 
tified by  an  amended  BUI,  but  the  working 
people  became  alarmed  in  consequence  of 
rumours  which  gained  ground  that  it  was 
intended  so  to  amend  the  Bill  as  to  in- 
fringe  the  ten -hour  principle.  They 
thought  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  Parliament  to  deprive  them  of 
any  part  of  what  was  intended  in  1847 — 
namely,  a  real  honest  Ten  Hours  Bill, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  fears  entertain- 
ed by  the  working  people,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  was  applied  to 
through  Lord  Ashley,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain S  it  was  the  intention  of  the  right 
hen.  Gentleman  to  introduce  a  proper  Ten 
Hours  Bill,  or  in  any  way  to  infringe 
that  principle.  This  application  was  made 
by  the  Spinners'  Association  at  Manches- 
ter ;  it  put  the  question  distinctly  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G.  Grey)  whe- 
ther he  intended  to  adhere  to  the  ten- 
hoort  principle  in  any  amended  Bill*    An 


answer  was  returned  to  the  spinners,  signed 
by  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, stating  that  the  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  intended 
to  do  nothing  that  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1847.  The 
factory  people,  therefore,  thought  them- 
selves safe,  and  were  justified  in  believ- 
ing that,  at  any  i-ate,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  any  measure  which  might  bo 
passed  would  observe  the  priociple  of  ten 
hours  labour  a  day.  In  May,  1850, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  present  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  Department  de- 
tailed to  the  House  the  principles  of  a 
new  measure,  which  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated 
that,  having  taken  the  advice  of  other  par- 
ties, and  after  great  consideration,  it  was 
found  desirable  to  extend  the  term  of  la- 
bour to  ten  hours  and  a  half,  but  that  a 
great  boon  would  be  conferred  upon  the 
workpeople  by  limiting  the  hours  of  labour 
between  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  six  at 
night.  Any  person  practically  acquainted 
with  the  manufacturing  districts  would  be 
awafe  that  this  was  no  boon  to  the  factory 
operatives,  as  they  already  possessed  this 
advantage.  The  manufacturer  of  course 
took  those  hours  of  the  day  which  were  the 
most  convenient  in  respect  to  the  day  light, 
in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  gas  or  other 
artificial  liffht.  Consequently  he  would  of 
course  work  between  six  and  six,  and  no 
Act  was  required  for  that  purpose.  This 
was  no  boon,  but  a  mere  delusion.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  explaining  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  with  regard  to 
the  factory  question,  said — 

'*  On  the  one  hand,  although  during  the  week 
this  class  would  be  employed  somewhat  more  than 
under  the  existing  law,  on  the  other  hand  they 
will  gain  thia  advantage — they  will  have  half  an 
hour  in  the  morning,  between  half-past  five  and 
six  o'clock,  at  theur  own  disposal ;  they  will  have, 
undisturbed,  the  whole  evening  after  six  o'clock 
at  their  own  disposal;  and  on  Saturday,  after 
two  o'clock,  the  whole  day  at  their  disposal." — 
[S  Mansard,  ox.  U3i,] 

Now,  if  the  custom  of  the  mannfacturers 
had  been  to  bring  their  workpeople  into  the 
mill  at  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ing,  and  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  had  been 
properly  enforced,  they  could  not  have 
kept  their  hands  at  work  after  five  ia 
the  day,  so  that  here  again  no  boon  waa 
conferred  upon  the  operatives*  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  promised  the  hands  half* 
an-hour  more  on  the  Saturday  than  they 
would  possess  under  a  Ten  Houra  Bill ; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  no  additional  time 
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WM  gWen  at  all»  as  the  workpeoole*  in  ibe 
present  mode  of  violating  the  lair,  went 
on  working  till  three  and  half-past  three 
o'clock  iu  the  afternoon,  instead  of  stop- 
ping at  two  or  half-past  two  o'clock,  as 
they  would  have  done  under  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill.  The  measure  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was,  therefore,  imme« 
diately  resisted.  Petitions  were  pre- 
sented against  it  from  workpeople,  mer- 
chants, bankers,  manufacturers,  clergy, 
and  tradespeople  in  Manchester,  Preston, 
Bradford,  and  other  towns;  but,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, Uie  right  hon.  Gentleman  pursued 
his  course,  and  Parliament,  with  too  much 
readiness,  supported  him.  The  Bill  was, 
howoTer,  passed,  and  the  Act  came  into 
operation,  and  the  labour  in  factories  of 
women,  young  persons,  and  children,  was 
extended  half-an-hour  more  on  five  days  in 
the  week,  and  curtailed,  according  to  the 
law>  half-an-hour  on  the  Saturday  after- 
noon. Well,  how  did  this  Act  work? 
Had  it  been  observed  since  the  time  it 
became  law?  On  the  contrary,  it  scarcely 
came  into  operation  before  the  Factory  In- 
spectors began  to  complain  that  it  was  vio- 
lated to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  pass  some  further 
Act  to  enforce  its  provisions.  He  would 
refer  shortlv  to  some  of  the  remonstrances 
and  oomplamts  which  were  made  upon  the 
subject.  Mr.  Homer,  the  Factory  Inspec* 
tor,  stated  in  bis  Report,  dated  the  30th  of 
April,  J852— 

**  The  detaili  I  hate  givtn  of  these  oases,  and 
what  I  baye  further  stated  la  mj  Report  for  the 
half-year  ending  the  Slst  of  October  last,  if  you 
will  please  to  refer  to  them,  will,  I  think,  satisfy 
yon  that  there  must  be  an  amendment  of  the 
existing  law  before  the  evil  complained  of  by 
the  miUowners  in  the  memorial  from  Manchester, 
lately  presented  to  yon,  can  be  corrected.'' 

The  memorial  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Homer 
was  one  presented  to  the  right  hon*  Gen- 
tleman die  Member  for  Midburst  (Hn 
Walpole)  daring  the  time  he  was  Secre« 
tary  for  the  Home  Department,  from  the 
manufaoturers  themselves,  in  which  they 
stated  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were 
ao  mnoh  violated  in  the  country  districts  of 
Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire that  they  required  some  amendment 
of  the  law  in  order  to  protect  their  inter- 
osts  and  place  them  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  other  manufacturers  who  were  in  ibe 
habit  of  employing  their  workpeople  beyond 
the  hours  to  which  the  mills  in  Manchester 
were  kept  at  work.  So  much  as  to  the 
mode  in  whioh  the  Act  bad  been  observed 
Mr.  Cobheii 


after  it  oame  into  operation*  From  that 
time  to  the  present  there  Ijad  been  repeated 
complaints,  showing  more  or  less  that  the 
Act  was  constantly  violated  by  the  over- 
working  of  the  young  people,  who  ought 
not  to  have  worked  more  than  ten  hours 
and  a  half  a  day.  In  October,  1852,  the 
Factory  Inspectors  made  a  joint  Re- 
port, stating  that  the  clear  intentions  of 
the  Legislature  were  defeated  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  conviction  of 
offenders.  After  that,  down  to  October, 
1854,  when  the  last  Report  was  presented 
to  the  Hoase,  the  inspectors,  in  every  one 
of  their  Reports,  though  they  stated  now 
and  th^n  that  the  Aot  was  fairly  observedt 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  an  amendment 
of  the  law,  in  order  to  prevent  the  viola- 
tion of  its  intentions.  The  right  hon. 
Qentleman  the  Home  Secretary  mighti 
perhaps,  say  that  he  did  not  go  into  Lan- 
cashire, Scotland,  and  Yorkshire  to  inspect 
the  factories,  but  received  information  from 
the  factory  inspectors,  and  he  was  oontent 
with  those  few  words  used  by  tbem,  that 
the  law  was  fairly  observed ;  but  it  was  his 
(Mr.  Gobbett's)  duty,  in  order  to  justify  his 
Motion  for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  to 
state  some  strong  facts,  showing  tho  feed- 
ing of  the  manufacturing  districts  on  the 
subject.  During  the  last  Session  not  less 
than  1,083  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
House,  asking  the  House  to  pass  suob  a 
Bill  as  he  had  introduced  in  the  preceding 
Session;  and  the  petitioners  stated  distinctly 
that  violations  of  the  law  were  systemati- 
cally carried  on»  that  they  desired  a  Ten 
Hours  Bill  in  its  strictness,  and  that  they 
knew  no  mode  by  which  the  violations  of 
the  law  could  be  effectually  put  down  other 
than  b^  the  proposition  he  had  made  for 
a  restriction  on  tbe  motive  power  of  the 
mill  and  for  a  better  mode  of  inspeotipQ, 
During  tbe  Session  he  had  presented  from 
a  body  of  his  constituents  a  remarkable 
petition,  signed  by  the  then  mayor  and  late 
mayor  of  Oldham,  both  large  manufacturers, 
and  byi  he  believed,  all  tbe  aldermen  and  a 
groat  portion  of  tbe  town  council,  and  this 
petition  distinctly  called  on  tbe  House  tQ 
pass  his  Bill  of  last  Session,  alleging  that 
tbe  systematic  violations  of  the  present  lav 
made  it  necessary.  The  gentlemen  who 
signed  this  petition  were,  for  tbe  greater 
part,  largely  engaged  in  mauufaetures,  and 
could  it  be  supposed  that  they  would  pray 
the  House  to  adopt  that  whioh  was  iaimiesl 
to  the  interests  of  the  manufaoturers. 
Petitions  came  from  all  parts  of  tbe 
kingdom  s  they  were  signed  by  upwards 
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of  2OO9OOO  penoDs,  and  vere  unopposed 
bj  any  counter  petitions.    He  tboaght  the 
faots  he  had  stated  were  conolusive  as.  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people  on  the  subject, 
and  thej  ought  to  have  sufficient  weight 
to  bduce  the  House  to  permit  him  to 
introduce  the  Bill  he  now  asked  leave 
to   bring    in.      That  was  one  mode  by 
which  he    showed  the   feelings    of    the 
manufacturing  people  of  the  country  on 
the  subject,  but  be  could  refer  to  other 
proofs  of  the  strong  desire  that  existed 
for  an  amendment  of  the  law.    In  1852t 
when  be  was  elected,  his  opinions  on  the 
factory  auestion  were  well  known,   and 
he  was  able  to  giye  a  pledge  to  bis  con- 
Btituents  which  he  knew  would  be. satisfac- 
tory to  them,  and  which  he  believed  to 
be  founded  in  justice,  that  he  would  sup- 
port   such   a  Bill.     Siooe   his    election 
two  other  elections  had  taken   place  in 
the  manufacturing  boroughs  of  Lancashire, 
and  at  those  elections  it  was  considered 
by  the  factory  operatives  most  important 
to  ascertain  whether  the  candidates  would 
frankly  pledge   tbepaselves  in    favour  of 
the  Bill  he  had  introduced.    At  Black- 
bum  the  Member  returned  promised  to 
support  his  Bill,  and,  if  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber were  not  now  extremely  unwell,  he 
should  have  the  advantage  of  that  hon. 
Oentleman's  advocacy  on  £e  present  as  on 
a  former  occasion.    The  rejected  candidate 
also  promised  to   support   the  measure. 
Subsequently,  at  the  election  for  Clitheroe, 
the  two  candidates  were  asked  whether 
they  would  support  his  Bill,  and  the  one 
who  promised  to  do  so  was  returned,  and 
the  other,  who  gave  no  such  pledge,  was 
rejected.    These  were  facts,  which  showed 
distinctly  that  the  factory  people  were  de- 
sirons  of  having  the  Bill,  which  he  had  on 
a  former  occasion  presented  to  the  House ; 
and  the  one  he  should  now  move  for  leave 
to  introduce  was  very  similar  to  the  mea- 
sure he  brought  nnder  the  notice  of  hon. 
Members  two  years  ago.    With  regard  to 
the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  he  knew  that  it  effect* 
ed  a  great  deal  of  good.    He  knew  that 
under  ita  operation  the  people  enjoyed 
better  health  and  greater  demestio  com- 
fort, and  that,  whereas  before  the  young 
women  bad  not  time  to  make  their  own 
clothing  of  any  kind,  they  had,  after  the 
passing  of  that  Bill,  and  during  its  opera- 
tion, been  able  to  perform  many  needful 
domestie  duties — it  had  given  Uiem  do- 
meetic  comfort  which  they  had  not  be- 
fore enjoyed.    This  was  the  reason  why 
he  felt  so  strongly  on  the  subject.    The 


House  should  recollect  what  was  the 
condition  of  the  factory  people  before 
any  factory  legislation  took  place.  The 
long  hours  of  work  had  enervated  the 
bodies  of  the  people  ;  he  meant  this  lite* 
rally ;  this  had  been  fully  proved.  One 
consequence,  among  others,  of  the  long 
hours  of  working  was  that  it  affected  the 
recruiting  for  the  army.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  working  people  in  the  factory  dis- 
tricts were,  to  a  great  extent,  so  reduced  in 
strength  as  to  be  unfitted  for  the  army. 
Sir  John  Elly  stated,  that  when  he  was 
engaged  recruiting  at  Leeds,  he  found  a 
prodigious  number  of  persons  rejected,  as 
compared  with  the  agricultural  districts. 
In  giving  evidence  before  the  Health  of 
Towns  Commissions  Sergeant  Farrell 
said—* 

"  He  had  been  engsged  ten  yean  in  the  reemit* 
ing  Borvice.  For  ten  recruits  he  got  fonnerly,  he 
could  only  now  get  one,  and  that  one  was  frequent- 
ly rejected.  He  ascribed  this  to  the  circumstance 
that,  when  persons  go  to  work  in  fiictories  early, 
they  do  not  grow  to  the  proper  tise,  have  always 
some  deformity,  and  are  pale  and  sickly,  and  thin 
in  flesh.  The  surgeon  refuses  them  for  being 
too  thin,  not  round  chested,  aod  not  standing 
straight.  In  Rochdale  there  is  almost  no  use  stay- 
ing. I  have  been  only  able  to  pick  out  thirty 
men  lor  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  out  of  those 
only  one  was  passed  by  the  surgeon  for  every  four 
rejected." 

This  result  of  severe  factory  labour  was  not 
confined  to  Bngland,  it  existed  also  on  the 
Continent.  In  1840  Lord  Ashley  quoted 
an  extract  from  the  Report  of  a  Commis* 
sion  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  France, 
to  the  effect  that,  of  every  10,000  men 
believed  capable  of  military  service  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  4,029  were  rejected 
on  account  of  physical  infirmities ;  while  of 
every  10,000  men  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  9,930  were  rejected  from  the  same 
cause.  The  same  state  of  things  existed  in 
Prussia,  where  the  manufacturing  districts 
could  not  fully  supply  the  contingents  re- 
quired of  them.  The  oonsequence  was, 
that,  both  in  France  and  in  Prussia  re* 
strictions  had  been  imposed  on  factory 
labour.  Did  not  this  show  that  interfe- 
renoe  was  necessary,  and  did  it  not  show 
that  the  Ten  Hours'  Law  ought  to  have 
been  rigidly  adhered  to?  When  he 
formerly  brought  this  subject  before  the 
House,  he  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Fletcher,  of  Bury,  the  astounding 
mortality  that  prevailed  among  the  children 
of  factory  operatives.  From  the  fact  of 
the  mothers  working  in  the  fiactories,  and 
being  thereby  kept  away  for  long  periods 
of  time  from  their  children,  great  numbera 
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tinder  tiro  years  of  age  died.  Dr.  Fletcher 
Btated  that,  of  every  100  deaths  among 
the  factory  workers,  a  fraction  over  sixty- 
one  were  infants  under  two  years  of  age, 
while  among  the  other  operative  classes  in 
the  same  locality  the  deaths  of  infants 
tinder  two  years  of  age  were  a  fraction 
under  thirty-three  in  100.  Last  year,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  a 
Mr.  Ashworth,  a  manufacturer,  furnished 
a  variety  of  statistics  relating  to  the  cele- 
hrated  strike  which  took  place  at  Preston. 
It  would  he  recollected,  perhaps,  that  this 
strike  took  place  during  a  very  severe  win- 
ter and  lasted  for  six  montns,  and  that 
those  connected  with  it  were  exposed  to 
▼ery  great  privations.  After  Mr.  Ashworth 
had  stated  to  the  British  Association  a 
great  many  details  with  regard  to  the 
strike  and  its  mischievous  consequences, 
the  B«v.  Mr.  Clay,  the  chaplain  to  the 
Preston  House  of  Correction,  ohserved 
that  there  was  one  point  so  important  as 
to  deserve  special  notice.  He  had  reason 
to  helieve,  he  said,  from  data  in  his  pos- 
session, that  there  were  1,000  women  ge- 
nerally employed  in  the  factories  among 
the  18,000  persons  who  were  out  on  strike, 
and  who  were  the  mothers  of  infants  under 
live  years  of  age  ;  and  he  added  that  the 
numher  of  infant  deaths  in  Preston  among 
the  operative  spinners  during  the  six 
months  of  the  strike  was  497,  whereas 
the  numher  of  deaths  in  the  six  months 
before  '  the  strike  was  594.  This,  he 
observed,  raised  the  important  question, 
how  far  it  was  proper  to  encourage  the 
employment  in  our  cotton  mills  of  women 
who  had  young  infants  at  home  who  re- 
quired their  attention.  The  House  would 
observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  priva- 
tions of  the  strike  and  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  there  were  about  100  fewer  deaths 
in  the  six  months  daring  which  the  strike 
lasted  than  in  the  six  months  before,  while 
the  same  people  were  in  full  work.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  it  was  the  mother's  ab- 
sence from  her  family  which  caused  the 
high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  these  dis- 
tricts, and  that  absence  was  entirely 
chargeable  upon  the  factory  system  as  at 

1>resent  carried  on.  And  this  fact  he 
ooked  upon  as  a  remarkable  confirmation 
of  Dr.  Fletcher's  statement.  If  the  deaths 
in  Preston  owing  to  factory  work  were  so 
many,  what  would  be  the  total  number  in 
the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  England  and  Scotland  ?  With  a  view 
of  remedying  the  evils  which  now  prevailed 
in  the  working  of  the  law^  he  now  asked 
Mr,  Oobbeti 


the  House  to  permit  him  to  introduce  this 
Bill,  the  leading  provisions  of  which  he 
would  briefly  state.  He  proposed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour 
to  ten.  And  then,  as  the  only  practicable 
way  of  giving  the  Factory  Inspectors 
some  chance  of  enforcing  the  law,  he  pro- 
posed to  place  a  restriction  on  the  motive 
power,  so  as  to  limit  its  time  of  working  to 
that  fixed  for  the  hours  of  labour.  Ho 
knew  that  in  this  last  proposal  he  struck 
against  that  which  many  Members  would 
call  hazardous,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
practical  manufacturers  had  declared  to  be 
the  only  effectual  mode  of  ensuring  the  ob- 
ject in  view.  Before  the  Factory  Commis-* 
sioners,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  operatives  in  1833,  commenced 
their  inquiries,  they  circulated  among 
the  manufacturers  a  scries  of  questions, 
and  the  object  of  one  of  those  questions 
was  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  practical 
manufacturers  as  to  the  mode  in  which  an 
efficient  factory  law  might  be  framed.  He 
found  that  in  reply  to  that  inquiry  forty- 
eight  manufacturing  firms  in  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  declared 
that  they  could  not  suggest  anything  more 
effective  than  what  he  (Mr.  Cobbett)  pro- 
posed by  this  Bill — namely,  the  restriction 
of  the  motive  power.  Mr.  Boiling,  the 
late  Member  for  Bolton,  an  extensive  manu- 
facturer, who  volunteered  his  opinion  on 
the  subject,  said — 

"  I  wish  to  say,  that  as  I  nse  up  In  my  concern 
one-ninetieth  part  of  the  cotton  consumed  in  Great 
Britain,  I  think  it  is  right  I  should  declare  my 
opinion  about  an  alteration  in  the  law.  Now,  my 
opinion  is,  that  whatoyer  Bill  is  passed,  it  should 
be  a  tight  one,  and  such  as  can  never  he  evaded  ; 
it  sho^d  he  equal  and  efficient ;  and  for  this  it 
must  be  a  restriction  on  the  moving  power;  then, 
if  that  is  not  granted,  we  must  have  a  warden, 
and  he  must  enforce  the  law  at  his  discretion,  and 
BO  place  us  all  on  one  footing." 

One  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  which  he 
(Mr.  Cobbett)  asked  leave  to  introduce 
would  impose  such  a  restriction.  The 
other  clauses  of  the  Bill  carried  out  the 
suggestions  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  with 
reference  to  an  increase  of  penalties  and 
some  other  matters,  but  there  was  one  new 
clause  by  which  he  proposed  to  give,  to 
persons  who  ascertained  that  offences  had 
been  committed  against  the  provisiona  of 
the  Factory  Acts,  the  power,  after  giving 
three  days'  notice  to  the  Inspectors,  to 
bring  actions  in  the  County  Courts,  in  the 
nature  of  gttt  tarn  actions,  to  recover  penal- 
ties. He  hoped  the  House  would  do  jus- 
tice to  that  immense  and  increasing  body 
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of  the  operatives  of  tins  oountrj  who 
worked  in  factories*  and  who  were  increas- 
ing, according  to  the  reports  of  the  Fac- 
tory Inspectors,  to  the  extent  of  ahout 
25,000  persons  annually,  hy  allowing  him 
to  introduoe  this  Bill,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  printed  and  discussed.  An  op- 
portunity would  then  be  afforded  to  hon. 
Members  and  to  the  country  generally  of 
considering  the  details  of  the  measure, 
and  after  Easter  the  House  might  de- 
termine whether,  in  their  opinion,  it  was 
calculated  to  provide  an  efficient  remedy 
for  the  evils  which  undoubtedly  existed. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed— 

**  Thst  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  limit 
the  hours  of  work  of  females  and  young  penoni, 
in  the  Factories  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  ten  in 
the  daj ;  and  to  provide  the  means  of  more  per- 
fectly inspecting  the  said  Factories." 

Sir  GEORGE  GRET :  I  rise,  Sir,  for 
the  purpose  of  stating  very  shortly  the 
reasons  which  induce  me  to  offer  my  op- 
position to  the  introduction  of  this  Bill.  If 
there  were  any  ambiguity  in  the  object  of 
the  measure  proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man— ^if>any  advantage  could  be  derived 
from  allowing  it  to  be  introduced,  in  order 
that  we  might  be  more  fully  in  possession  of 
the  objects  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has 
in  view — I  should  be  quite  ready  to  agree 
that  the  Bill  should  be  laid  upon  the  table, 
and  that,  when  we  were  acquainted  with 
its  contents,  we  should  decide  whether  it 
should  be  entertained  or  not*  But  there 
is  no  such  ambiguity  about  this  measure. 
The  hon.  Member  has  stated  very  ez- 

Elicitly  the  provisions  of  the  Bill ;  and  he 
as  stated  what  is  perfectly  true,  that  the 
measure  is  identical,  or  nearly  identical, 
with  one  which  ho  obtained  leave  on  a 
former  occasion  to  introduce,  which  the 
House  had  an  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing; but  which  the  House  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  sanction.  I  conceive,  under 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  that  the 
House  can  come  to  a  decision  upon  this 
Bill  without  waiting  until  a  distant  day, 
and  discussing  the  measure  on  the  second 
reading.  I  think  that  it  would  be  most 
mischievous  to  allow  a  Bill  of  this  nature 
to  be  introduced,  if  the  House  is  not  pre- 
pared at  once  to  assent  to  its  principle. 
The  interests  concerned  are  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  any  Parliamentary  interference 
can  only  be  justified  by  necessity.  In 
former  years  I  thought  such  necessity  did 
exist,  and  I  gavo  my  aid  in  passing  that 


law  by  which  the  hours  of  labour  of 
certain  specified  classes  were  abridged; 
but  I  believe,  unless  a  case  of  indispen- 
sable necessity  is  established,  that  iuter- 
ference  of  this  nature  cannot  fail  to  be 
mischievous,  aiid  I  must  contend  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  has  made 
out  no  case  which  would  justify  such  an 
interference  as  he  proposes  on  the  part  of 
this  House.  Now,  what  is  the  case  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  brings  forward  ?  Many 
of  us  remember  the  keen  and  protracted 
debates  which  took  place  on  this  subject 
of  factory  legislation  in  years  long  gone 
by ;  we  remember  the  nights  which  were 
occupied  by  the  detailed  statements  of  my 
noble  Friend  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  then 
had  a  seat  in  this  House,  and  who  brought 
the  question  repeatedly  under  its  considera- 
tion ;  and  also  by  the  late  Mr.  Feilden ;  and 
we  recollect  the  accounts  given  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  injury  to  which  it  was  contended 
the  classes  in  question  were  subjected  in 
consequence  of  the  long  hours  of  labour 
in  factories.  We  remember,  too,  the  inter- 
est which  was  excited  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  reference  to  this  su^'ect,  and  I  ask 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  contrast  the  statements 
which  were  then  made  with  the  statementa 
the  hon.  Gentleman  has  now  addressed  to 
the  House,  and  the  indications  of  interest 
and  excitement  which  were  apparent  in 
the  country  at  that  time  and  at  the  pre- 
sent. Why  the  only  facts  stated  by  the 
hon.  Member  are  drawn  from  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  passing  of  what  is  called 
the  Ten  Hours  Bill.  When  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  is  anxious  to  detail  the  sufferings 
of  the  factory  population  has  to  go  back 
for  statements  to  1840,  before  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill  was  passed,  the  inference  I 
draw  is,  that  the  evils  have  been  remedied, 
and  the  House  ought  to  abstain  from  fur- 
ther interference.  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  great  benefits 
have  been  derived  by  shortening  the  hours 
of  labour  as  regards  women  and  children. 
I  believe  that  those  beneficial  results  have 
arisen  not  from  the  mere  operation  of  the 
Act  of  1847,  but  from  the  operation  also 
of  the  Act  of  1850,  which  he  now  seeks  to 
set  aside.  He  has  stated,  that  under  the 
existing  laws  women  and  children  have  a 
great  deal  more  time  to  spend  in  their  own 
homes,  and  that  parents  have  greater  op- 
portunities of  intercourse  with  their  chil- 
dren, but  I  attribute  this,  not  to  the  Act  of 
1847  alone,  but  to  the  Act  of  1847  com- 
bined with  the  supplemental  Act  of  1850, 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  now  stigmatises 
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A8  a  fraud  upon  the  operative  classM  of  Mb 
eountry.  Let  me  remind  the  House  what 
18  the  state  of  the  case.  By  the  Act  3rd 
and  4th  of  Will  IV.,  chap.  43,  it  was  de* 
olared  that  young  children  should  work  in 
factories  no  more  than  twelve  hoursi  he* 
Iween  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  half^past  eight  in  the  erening.  By 
the  10th  and  11th  of  Vici.  chap.  39,  the 
hours  of  labour  were  reduced  to  ten,  but 
the  fifteen  hours  still  remained,  within 
which  those  ten  hours  labour  might  be 
rendered.  No  doubt  it  was  opposed  to  the 
intentions  and  objects  of  those  who  intro- 
duced the  Ten  Hours  Act,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  the  legislation — 10  &  11  Vict 
e.  39  —  to  render  a  system  of  relays 
illegal,  so  long  as  no  individual  woman  or 
young  person  was  subjected  to  more  than 
ten  hours  labour  in  the  day.  1  at  that 
period  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
tor  the  Home  Department,  ana  received 
innumerable  complaints  of  the  operation 
of  that  law  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  calls 
the  *'  Charter*'  of  these  classes,  because 
the  anticipations  raised  by  it  were  disap- 

{>ointed.  In  1850  the  subject  underwent 
ong  and  anxious  consideration.  I  commu- 
nicated with  the  millowners  and  occupiers, 
who  wished  to  have  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  question,  and  with  those  who  had  been 
the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  work- 
ing cladses  and  the  means  of  inducing  Par- 
liament to  abridge  their  hours  of  labour. 
With  their  consent  and  concurrence,  found- 
ed upon  the  conviction  that  the  proposal 
was  for  the  interest  of  the  operatives  them- 
selves, and  expressed  privately  to  me  and 
publicly  in  this  House,  that  Act  was  pass- 
ed. Jf  that  had  been  a  measure  which 
could  be  iustly  stigmatised  as  a  fraud, 
they  would  not  have  assented  to  it,  and  I 
should  not  have  proceeded  with  it.  I  be- 
lieved it  would  confer  substantial  benefits 
on  the  working  population,  and  their 
warmest  advocates  felt  justified  in  support- 
ing it  as  the  best  settlement  which  could 
be  obtained,  and  as  a  security  to  the  work- 
ing classes  of  the  utmost  extent  of  benefit 
they  could  derive  from  legislation.  Bv 
that  Act  the  fifteen  hours  during  whicn 
the  hours  of  labour  might  be  taken  were 
reduced  to  twelve,  namely  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  being 
identical  with  a  proposition  which  Lord 
Shaftesbury  on  a  former  occasion  submitted 
to  the  House.  No  doubt  only  one  hour 
and  a  half  being  deducted  for  meals,  during 
five  days,  ten  hours  and  a  half  instead  of 
ten  hours'  labour  might  be  imposed ;  stilly 
Sir  ff.  ffrey 


as  there  were  only  to  be  sixty  hours  in  a 
week,  it  gave  them  the  whole  of  the  after* 
noon  of  Saturday  for  their  own  occupations, 
recreation,  and  enjoyment.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  this  Act  has  worked  ill.  That 
is  to  me  quite  novel  information.  Speak- 
ing generally,  I  have  received  uniform 
testimony  from  all  persons  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  its  beneficial  opera- 
tion,  and  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  it  has 
afforded  general  satisfaction  to  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  while  the 
occupiers  of  mills,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, have  acquiesced  in  its  provisions. 
Though  with  respect  to  any  law  there 
will  be  some  transgressions  of  it,  the  Act, 
on  the  whole,  has  worked  most  harmoni- 
ously, and  has  given  no  occasion  to  the 
disputes  which  before  occurred  between  the 
millowners  and  the  persons  in  their  employ- 
ment. 1  do,  therefore,  conceive,  that  it 
would  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  all  parties  to  reopen  this  question,  and 
upon  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
without  any  evidence,  again  to  renew  those 
discussions  which  took  place  with  regard 
to  the  Ten  Hours  Act.  1  believe  the  best 
course  for  the  House  to  pursue  is  at  once 
to  declare  its  intention  of  abiding  by  the 
Act  of  1850,  which  has  been  found  to  fulfil 
all  the  anticipations  with  which  it  was 
passed.  The  hon.  Gentleman  says  there 
are  persons  who  violate  the  law,  and  the 
penalties  and  means  of  detection  are  insuf- 
ficient. I  hope  the  House  will  mark  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  said  there  was  only 
one  way  in  which  these  inlraetions  of  the 
law  could  be  prevented.  And  that  mode 
of  prevention  leads  me  to  the  important  pro- 
vision of  the  Bill  by  which  he  proposes 
now,  for  the  first  time,  to  extend  these 
restrictions,  not  only  to  the  protected 
classes,  of  young  persons  and  children, 
but  to  the  whole  male  adult  population. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  says  the  only  effec- 
tual plan  is  to  shut  up  the  mills  altoge- 
ther, except  during  certain  hours,  and  that 
if  the  motive  power  is  stopped  it  will  be 
absolutelv  impossible  for  any  person  to  be 
employed  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing or  after  six  in  the  evening  in  connec- 
tion with  that  machinery.  But  I  must 
beg  to  ask,  is  the  House  prepared,  for  the 
first  time  contrary  to  its  decision  on  all 
former  occasions,  and  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  those  who  advocated 
the  interests  of  the  protected  classes,  to 
say  that  no  adult  operative  shall  work  in 
future  beyond  the  hour  of  six  o'clock? 
That  is  a  principle  which  the  House  has 
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bitherto  refused  fo  recogniBe,  and  I  bope 
•will  refuse  to  recognise  again,  as  imposing 
fetters  on  manufacturing  enterprise  which 
may  be  fatal  to  tbe  prosperity  of  the  coun-> 
try.  The  bon.  Qentleman  proposes  to  fall 
back  upon  tbe  Act  of  1847,  limiting  the 
hours  of  labour  to  ten,  and  setting  aside 
the  arrangement  of  1850,  without  any 
proof,  that  tbe  arrangement  ol  1850  has 
been  productive  of  any  mischief.  I  am 
authorised  by  those  who  took  part  in  tbe 
factory  agitation  to  deprecate  this  move- 
ment as  injurious  to  tbe  interests  of  those 
for  whom  tbe  bon.  Gentleman  desires  to 
interfere.  I  trust  tbe  House  will  not  con- 
sent to  disturb  tbe  Act  of  1850,  or  appa- 
rently sanction  tbe  principle  of  limiting  the 
hours  of  labour  of  tbe  adult  male  popula- 
tion, by  allowing  this  Bill  to  be  introduced, 
leaving  tbe  question  in  uncertainty,  per- 
haps, until  tbe  end  of  tbe  Session ;  thereby 
eiciting  expectation  and  creating  doubt 
as  to  what  may  be  the  decision  of  Parlia- 
ment upon  a  case  which  is  fully  before 
them.  Tbe  House  is  as  competent  to  say 
ay  or  no  now,  as  at  Easter,  or  at  tbe  end  of 
the  Session,  and  I  bope  they  will  at  onco 
express  their  opinion,  and  support  me  in  ne- 
gativing tbe  Motion  of  tbe  bon.  Gentleman. 
Mr,  W.  J.  FOX  said,  bis  bon.  colleague 
(Mr.  Cobbett)  bad  so  ably  brought  this 
subject  before  the  attention  of  tbe  House, 
that  it  was  matter  of  surprise  be  was  not 
to  be  allowed  to  go  any  further  into  tbe 
subject.  They  bad  beard  not  long  ago 
complaints  by  the  possessors  of  land  that 
land  was  unequally  taxed,  and  complaints 
by  tbe  possessors  of  personal  property  that 

Eersonal  property  was  unequally  taxed ; 
ut  tbe  possessors  of  land  and  tbe  pos- 
sessors of  personal  property  could  make 
their  voices  neard  in  that  House,  they  could 
speak  for  themselves.  Now  bis  bon.  col- 
league spoke  for  those  who  were  obliged  to 
appear  by  proxy,  and  whose  complaints 
and  desires  therefore  were  more  worthy  of 
serious  and  prolonged  consideration.  He 
thought  tbe  request  was  in  itself  most  rea- 
sonable. Tbe  factory  operatives  asked  for 
a  boon  which  was  granted  to  them  some 
years  ago,  and  tbe  enjoyment  of  which 
failed  from  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  from  tbe 
imperfection  with  which  tbe  measure  was 
drawn,  or  from  tbe  effect  of  other  laws 
with  which  it  was  coupled.  Their  request 
was  simply  that  tbe  House  should  put  them 
in  real  possession  of  tbe  boon  which  the 
Legislature  bestowed,  or  intended  to  be- 
stow, upon  them,  and  this  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  most  well-cbosen  time  to  bring 


tbe  subject  under  discussion.  He  consi- 
dered  that  it  was  favourable  on  two  ae« 
counts;  tbe  cotton-mills  were  working  at 
short  time,  and  the  experiment  of  further 
limitation  of  time  might,  therefore,  be 
tried  now  without  any  danger  to  those 
whose  capital  was  invested  in  such  under- 
takings. That  was  one  reason;  another 
was  that  tbe  Acts  of  1847  and  1850,  so 
far  as  they  had  been  tried,  bad  bad  a  be- 
neficial operation.  The  inspectors  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  canvassing  tbe  opera- 
tives as  to  bow  they  regarded  the  law  of 
1847,  and  be  thought  tbev  must  have 
found  that  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
though  they  miffht  have  suffered  in  their 
wages,  prized  the  time  that  was  put  in 
their  possession  much  more  than  any 
amount  of  wages  they  might  have  lost. 
He  was  astonished  to  bear  tbe  right  bon. 
Gentleman  tbe  Home  Secretary  express 
his  decided  hostility  to  tbe  principle  of  the 
Bill.  Now,  what  was  the  principle  of  tbe 
Bill?  Why,  it  was  tbe  very  pnnciple 
which  tbe  right  bon.  Gentleman  boasted  of 
having  established,  and  which  that  House 
bad  affain  and  again  recognised  and  sane- 
tionea  in  its  various  measures  for  the  regu- 
lation of  labour  in  factories.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  objected  to  any  restriction 
upon  tbe  moving  power  in  factories,  and 
he  called  that  tbe  principle  of  tbe  Bill. 
It  was  no  such  thing ;  it  was  not  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  tbe  Bill,  but  tbe  means  by  which 
his  hon.  colleague  proposed  to  carry  his 
principle  into  effect.  Surely  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  tbe  right  hon.  Qentleman,  if  be 
objected  to  that  means  of  enforcing  tbe 
principle,  to  provide  bis  own  means;  at 
any  rate  not  to  allow  tbe  decrees  of  the 
Legislature  to  remain  a  dead  letter  for  the 
want  of  adequate  powers  to  insure  obedi- 
ence to  them.  Objection  was  raised  on 
the  ground  of  an  assumed  previous  consent 
of  tbe  operative  classes  to  tbe  Act  of  1850. 
He  denied  that  any  such  consent  bad  been 
given.  The  consent  of  Lord  Ashley  was 
adduced  by  the  right  bon.  Baronet  in  con- 
firmation of  that  statement;  but  what  was 
the  fact?  True  it  was.  Lord  Ashley  did 
consent  to  that  interpretation  of  tbe  Bill, 
but  the  immediate  consequence  of  it  was 
tbe  disownment  of  the  act  of  Lord  Ashley 
by  the  factory  operatives  and  tbe  trans- 
ference of  their  cause  to  other  hands.  So 
that  remonstrance  rather  than  acquiescence 
was  given  to  that  portion  of  tbe  measure 
which  regarded  tbe  regulation  of  tbe  labour 
of  male  adults.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
right  to  regulate  his  hours  of  labour  was 
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possessed  by  erery  iDdiyidual  adult.  But 
how  much  was  it  worth  ?  If  an  individual 
operative  were  to  refuse  to  work  unless  ho 
obtained  his  own  terms,  the  effect  would 
be  to  put  himself  out  of  employment  alto- 
gether. It.  was  only  by  combined  action 
that  they  could  effectually  treat  with  their 
employers,  and  it  was  only  by  an  united 
effort  that  they  could  hope  lo  give  effect 
to  their  opinions.  The  factory  operatives 
had  accordingly  sought  to  do  this  by  peti- 
tioning the  House  of  Commons.  They 
were  willing  to  bargain  for  ten  hours  labour 
per  day,  but  they  did  not  choose  to  bargain 
for  more.  The  most  ablo  political  writer 
of  the  day  had  referred  to  this  case,  as  the 
one  in  which  the  many  might  venture  to 
come  to  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  give 
that  forco,  that  reality  to  their  wishes  and 
purposes,  as  to  bargaining  for  their  labour, 
which  they  were  unable  to  give  in  their  in- 
dividual capacity.  For  these  reasons  he 
thought  that  the  House  should  have  a  pro- 
per, an  honourable,  a  kindly  regard  to  the 
desires  of  the  great  mass  of  the  working 
people.  He  thought  it  would  be  consistent 
with  their  own  sense  of  impartiality  to 
treat  the  subject  with  that  deliberation 
which  its  importance  demanded,  and  ho 
trusted  that  they  would  not  take  the  ad- 
Tice  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  throw 
out  the  measure  without  hesitation;  but 
that  they  would  allow  the  measure  to  come 
fairly  before  the  House,  and  enjoy  that  full 
discussion  which  its  importance  fairly  and 
justly  deserved. 

Mb.  NEWDEOATE  said,  he  was  very 
much  struck  with  the  inconsistency  of  the 
argument  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(the  Home  Secretary)  had  used  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  and  that  which  he  advanced 
in  opposition  to  the  Motion  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South  Leices- 
tershire (Sir  H.  Halfoitl),  when  he  wished 
to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes  connected  with  the  hosiery 
trade.  On  that  occasion  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  argued  that,  because  that  class  of 
labourers  was  suffering  from  other  causes 
as  well  as  from  tho  abuses  relating  to  the 
hours  of  labour,  therefore  the  evUs  com- 
plained of  by  his  hon.  Friend  ought  to 
remain  unredressed ;  that  because  they 
were  suffering  from  competition  they  ought 
also  to  suffer  from  unlimited  hours  of  labour. 
That  was  the  argument  by  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  induced  the  House  to  reject 
the  Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  relief  of  that  portion  of 
the  working  classes.  And  now,  when  the 
Mr.  W.  J.  Fox 


hon.  Member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Cobbett) 
came  forward  with  a  measure  to  secure  to 
the  working  classes  the  benefits  of  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill  which  had  been  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  up  rose  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  tho  House  would 
reject  it,  because  it  would  interfere  with 
adult  labour.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  of 
1847  was,  of  course,  recognised  by  the 
Legislature;  but  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  now  endeavoured  to  induce  the  House 
not  to  enforce  that  principle.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  admitted  that  tho  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill  in  limiting  the  hours  of 
labour,  as  regarded  women  and  young  per- 
sons, had  been  most  satisfactory.  Who 
denied  it  ?  It  had  been  satisfactory  where 
it  had  been  properly  carried  out ;  but  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  using  the  law  where 
it  had  been  effectual  as  an  argument  to 
justify  the  infraction  of  it ;  he  adduced  the 
benefit. which  had  been  felt  by  a  portion  of 
the  working  classes  from  a  limitation  of 
labour  to  ten  hoqrs  a  day  as  a  reason  why 
that  benefit  should  not  be  extended  to  all. 
Tho  right  hon.  Baronet  had  not  the  hardi- 
hood to  deny  the  abuses  which  had  taken 
place,  but  even  while  admitting  that  there 
had  been  gross  infractions  of  the  law,  ho 
had  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  House  to 
extend  the  shield  of  its  authority  over  tho 
guilty  parties.  He  trusted,  however,  the 
House  would  not  in  the  excitement  of  a 
foreign  war,  allow  its  attention  to  be 
diverted  from  all  other  subjects,  and  par- 
ticularly the  very  important  one  then  under 
consideration.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  said  that  the  people  were  contented 
with  the  Act  of  1847.  True,  they  wero 
content  with  its  principle,  but  proofs  had 
been  adduced.  Session  after  Session,  that 
the  law  was  evaded,  and  the  working 
classes  had  called  upon  the  Legislature  to 
consider  what  means  might  be  adopted 
that  should  give  effect  to  the  law  which 
should  be  at  once  salutary  to  the  working 
classes  and  beneficial  to  the  manufacturers 
who  employed  them.  He  remembered, 
when  the  Act  of  1847  passed,  they  were 
told  that  one-sixth  of  the  exports  of  manu- 
factured cotton  would  be  struck  off;  and 
yet,  year  after  year  since  that  time,  mil- 
lions upon  millions  had  been  added  to  tho 
production  of  that  manufacture.  So  great* 
indeed,  had  been  the  productive  powers  of 
this  country  in  that  branch  of  manufacture 
that  every  market  was  glutted ;  and  it  was 
at  such  a  time  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  House  to  re- 
ject this  Bill. 
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Sir  GEORGE  GRET  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  quite  correcllj  repre- 
sented what  he  had  said.  He  did  not  say 
there  had  been  gross  infractions  of  this  law, 
for  although  he  was  well  aware  that  almost 
every  law  would  be  violated,  generally 
speaking,  this  law  had  been  well  observed. 

Mb.  ELLIOT  said,  that  the  support- 
ers of  Lord  Ashley's  Bill  were  taxed  with 
having  admitted  the  principle  of  the  limit- 
ation of  adult  labour,  but  in  fact  that  prin- 
ciple had  been  always  repudiated  by  them ; 
and  though  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  New- 
degate)  said  that  it  was  the  bond  fide 
intention  to  make  ten  hours  universally  the 
limit  of  work  in  factories,  yet  he  was  sure 
that  there  was  no  such  intention.     If  the 

firoposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham 
Mr.  Cobbett)  for  the  stoppage  of  mills 
after  a  certain  number  of  hours  was  carried 
out  it  would  work  great  hardship  on  the 
factories  in  his  part  of  Scotland,  where 
most  of  the  mills  were  worked  by  water 
power,  which  was  not  always  available, 
and  especially  in  winter,  and  the  practical 
effect  would  be  that  such  mills  would  most 
probably  only  work  six  hours  a  day.  With 
regard  to  the  women  and  children  in  fac- 
tories in  his  part  of  the  country,  they  were 
generally  in  as  good  health  as  those  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  and  domestic  occu- 
pations. 

Mr.  CROSSLETaaid,  he  could  speak 
from  experience  of  the  benefit  of  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject.  He  had  for  sixteen 
years  attended  a  factory  at  six  o'clock 
every  morning,  and  long  before  any  factory 
legislation  he  was  convinced  that  twelve 
hours  a  day  was  too  long  for  women  and 
children  to  work,  and  the  town  with  which 
he  was  connected  had  shortened  their  hours 
of  labour  before  the  law  came  into  opera- 
;tion.  The  system  of  relays  had  been  tried 
in  Lancashire,  thongh  not  as  far  as  he  knew 
in  Yorkshire,  and  it  had  caused  great  hard- 
ships on  those  persons  who  were  waiting 
till  their  turn  for  work  came  on.  The 
alteration  to  ten  hours  and  a  half  during 
five  days  in  the  week  and  seven  hours  and 
a  half  on  Saturdays,  had  enabled  the 
people  to  go  home  at  two  o'clock,  and  had 
made  the  number  of  hours  per  week  sixty 
instead  of  fifty-nine,  and  though  there 
was,  therefore,  only  one  hour  a  week  dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  the  new  plan, 
if  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham  had  been  to  go  back  to  the  old 
plan  he  would  have  voted  with  him  ;  but 
his  Bill  went  to  the  stopping  of  the  motive 
power  at  a  given  time,  and  he  believed  you 
VOL.  CXXXVII.    [third  series.] 


could  not  do  that  without  causing  a  great 
deal  of  suffering  to  the  labourers  them- 
selves. He  objected  to  any  legislation 
for  male  adults,  who  were  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Mb.  WILKINSON  said,  the  principle 
of  this  Motion  was  akin  to  that  of  the 
Bill  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Leicestershire  (Sir  H.  Halford)  the 
other  day,  and  he  objected  to  that  princi- 
ple generally.  The  hon.  Member  for  Old- 
ham had  argued  that  it  would  be  better 
for  women  and  children  to  work  ten  hours 
a  dav  instead  of  twelve.  Of  course  it 
would,  and  he  only  wished  that  they  could 
work  only  eight  hours.  This  question 
ought  to  be  considered  in  the  interest  both 
of  the  employer  and  the  workman ;  but 
he  would  take  it  as  regarded  the  workman 
only,  and  looking  only  to  that,  he  thought 
the  true  principle  was,  that  the  workman 
should  be  at  liberty  freely  to  contract  to 
work  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  would 
ensure  him  good  wages.  He,  therefore^ 
trusted  the  House  would  reject  the  Bill. 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  would  only  make 
one  or  two  observations  on  the  Motion  be- 
fore the  House.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham  proposed  to  disturb  a  question 
which  most  reasonable  and  patriotic  peo- 
ple had  hoped  was  settled  for  a  very  long 
time,  if  not  for  ever.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man appeared  to  have  two  objects  in  view. 
He  proposed  to  diminish  the  time  of  work- 
ing, not,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Halifax 
(Mr.  Crossley)  said,  by  one  hour,  but  by  two. 
He  (Mr.  Bright)  was  not  able  to  see  the 
difference  which  was  said  to  be  made  by 
the  arrangements  of  the  Saturday  under 
the  Bill  of  1847 ;  but  he  took  it  that  in- 
stead of  sixty  hours  a  week  it  was  to  be 
fifty-eight.  The  whole  matter,  then,  in 
dispute  was  two  hours  in  the  week.  This 
question  had  been  much  discussed  in  that 
House  and  in  the  country,  and  in  that 
House  it  had  been  treated  as  a  party  ques- 
tion with  more  than  ordinary  bitterness, 
and  in  the  country  it  had  been  made  a 
question  in  which  men  were  hot  and  fierce 
in  their  mutual  denunciations  of  each  other. 
In  1850  the  question  was  understood  to  have 
been  settled  by  one  of  these  compromises 
by  which  many  questions  were  settled  in 
that  House — Lord  Ashley  being  a  party 
to  it  on  the  one  side,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  manufacturers  on  the  other.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham  said  that  Lord 
Ashley  was  disowned  by  those  who  had 
previously  given  him  their  confidence.  It 
was  quite  true  that  certain  persona  had 
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pledged  ihemaelfes  to  an  agUailon,  and 
fell  that  ihe  objeot  they  bad  oontended  for 
was  not  actually  and  Uterally  fulfilled  i  but 
he  (Ur.  Bright)  did  not  belleye  for  a  mo* 
ment  that  anybody  in  Laneashira  would 
aay  the  factory  workiva  disowned  Lord 
Ashley  in  eonsequenee  of  the  part  lie  had 
taken  In  that  Bill.  And  mora  than  that, 
he  was  parfeetly  sure,  being  bimself  an 
opponent  of  that  Bill,  but  not  on  the  puU 
try  ooDsideratlon  of  the  sliffht  gain  of 
those  few  hours  a  week,  that  Lord  Ashley 
did  that  whioh  the  most  educated  and  best 
informed  of  the  faetory  population  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best  for  their  ease.  It 
was  something,  surely,  to  obtain,  that  a 
large  number  of  the  mannfaeturers  and 
spinners  who  had  opposed  that  Bill  should 
agree  to  its  setUement  on  any  terms  what- 
ever. There  was  no  person  eonneofced,  as 
A  eapitalist,  with  the  ootton,  wopllen,  silk, 
or  flax  trades,  that  had  ever  proposed  in 
any  way  to  disturb  the  fundamental  prlnei' 
pie  of  that  Aot,  or  to  hinder  its  operation. 
Was  It  not  better  for  that  House  and  for 
the  factory  workers,  to  have  a  law  of  sixty 
hours  a  week,  which  men  agreed  generally 
to  abide  by  and  not  to  disturb,  than  to 
have  attempts  again  made  which  might, 
after  a  few  years,  be  successful,  or  might 
fail  speedily,  to  obtain  a  law  of  flfty*eigbt 
hours  a  week,  at  the  cost  of  diBturbing  all 
the  harmony  whioh  now,  happily,  existed 
upon  this  question,  in  spite  of  what  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham  said,  among  tho 
capitalists  employing  and  the  employed 
population  of  Lancashire  f  He  did  not 
think  there  was  any  man,  without  strong 
partisan  views,  who  would  not  i^ree  that 
it  was  better  to  allow  the  question  to  settle 
where  it  was,  than  to  stir  np  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  the  fires  of  discord,  a 
thousand  times  more  perilous  and  perni* 
oious  than  any  grievance  of  two  hours  a 
week  could  be.  The  hon.  Member  had 
another  proposition,  that  the  steam-engine 
should  be  stopped  at  a  certain  time,  so 
that  not  only  no  woman  or  child,  but  no 
grown-up  man,  should  work  beyond  that 
hour !  But  there  were  many  eases  in 
whioh  more  than  one  trade  was  earned  on 
in  a  mill,  and  the  mill  was  oooupied  by 
mere  than  ene  firm.  There  was  often, 
perhaps,  one  room  in  a  mill  where  the 
machinery,  worked  by  the  same  steam 
power,  diffiuped  entirely  from  that  of  the 
other  rooms,  and  was  worked  by  a  diffeis 
enl  elass  of  workpeople,  and  by  adult  men. 
Bid  the  hen.  Member  mean  to  ask  the 
Hanse,  undor  the  pretence  of  legislating 
Mr,  Bright 


for  women  and  yonng  persmis,  to  stop  the 
steam-engine  and  all  those  workmen-^for, 
without  opening  a  door  to  the  widest  eva* 
sion,  no  exception  could  be  made  f  Did 
be  mean  to  ask  the  House  to  shut  np  that 
mill,  where  A  B,  employing  only  adult  men. 
was  on  a  separate  floor  from  G  D.  and 
using  the  same  power,— must  they  all  bo 
brought  under  the  same  law  t  Much  bad 
been  said  of  the  advantages  which  bad 
accrued  to  the  working  classes  from  the 
diminution  of  their  toil  by  one  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  day — advantages 
which  he  (Mr.  Bright)  would  not  deny,  to 
those  who  were  temperate  and  well  dis* 
posed,  as  the  great  bulk  of  them  were. 
But  the  hon.  Member  had  made  out  no 
case  for  such  an  extreme  measure  as  this, 
whioh  would  hinder  the  working  of  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  aduU  men.  There 
were  many  oases  now  in  his  roeolleetion  in 
which  it  would  have  that  effect.  The  hon. 
Member  had  said  that  this  was  a  conve* 
nient  time  to  try  such  experiments  as  he 
proposed,  because  the  eotton  trade  was 
not  very  brisk  now.  Why,  one  would  have 
thought  that  a  condition  of  languor  and 
partial  exhaustion  was  not  the  time  for  a 
wise  physician  to  try  the  endurance  of  his 
patient,  There  were,  unfortunately,  timea 
when  adult  men  worked  not  more  than  six 
hours  a  day,  because  the  Australian,  or 
the  Indian,  or  the  home  market,  had  hap- 
pened to  fail.  But  would  a  paternal  legia^ 
lature,  because  those  men  now  worked 
short  time,  at  reduced  wages,  to  the  lose 
of  their  families,  say  to  Uiose  grown-<up, 
intelligent  men  who  had  familiea  to  eare  for, 
and  who  were  anxious  to  maintain  their  in* 
dependence,  when  a  revival  of  trade  came, 
tikat  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  recover 
their  position  by  working  a  single  hour  in 
the  day  longer  than  the  ten  hours  prescribed 
to  them  9  Why,  if  he  (Mr.  Bright)  set 
up  for  a  patriot  and  tribune  of  the  people, 
he  would  have  a  better  principle  and  better 
objects  to  advocate  than  those.  When* 
ever  be  met  his  constituents,  he  had  alwaya 
said  about  this  Bill,  that  he  alwaya  disap* 
proved  of  audi  legislation  as  extremely 
perilous,  whatever  good  it  might  do ;  hut 
that  since  the  question  bad  been  settled 
by  a  judicious  compromise  and  compact, 
which  Parliament  were  resolved  to  main* 
tain,  he  would  not  abet,  in  any  way,  any 
Motion  to  disturb  the  settlemimtDf  1850 ; 
and  he  had  always  found  that  answer 
satisfactory  in  Lancashire.  Now,  he  would 
assert,  from  his  knowledge  of  those  dia* 
trIetSy  that  the  mastera  themaelvea  irere 
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disposed  to  oany  out  that  Aot  in  a  tnaDner 
which  ezeeeded,  he  belieyed,  in  their  duty 
to  the  ]aw»  what  was  found  with  regard  to 
any  other  Act  that  ever  was  forced  upon 
any  persons,  of  so  unpalatable  a  character. 
He  regarded  this  as  a  most  unfortunate 
proposition,  chiefly  because  it  disturbed 
that  harmony  wbich  he  should  be  the  last 
to  interfere  with.  He  had  been  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  present  law ;  but  he  would 
not  be  the  roan  to  move  or  second  any 
Motion  having  for  its  object  to  disturb  the 
duration  of  labour  fixed  upon  by  the  Bill 
of  1850.  He  would  appeal  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  or  to 
anybody  else,  in  support  of  his  declaration, 
that  if  he  considered  the  vast  interests 
involved,  the  technicalities  of  that  law,  the 
insulting  nature  of  the  inspectorship  car» 
ried  on,  in  a  most  insulting  manner,  by  the 
most  injudicious  servant  which  the  Qovern- 
ment  could  have  to  carry  out  the  inten- 
tions  of  Parliament — he  spoke,  and  he 
had  no  wish  to  conceal  the  name,  of  Mr. 
Horner — ^yet,  under  all  the  insolence  and 
annoyance  of  that  gentleman's  character, 
he  maintained  that  law  had  been  carried 
out  by  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  in  a  spirit  as  complete  and 
as  fair  as  Parliament  could  have  expected. 
He  did  not  believe — ^he  said  it  conscien* 
tiously  and  frankly— that  there  was  the 
slightest  necessity,  upon  any  ground,  for 
asking  Parliament  to  reopen  this  question, 
and  to  stir  up  again  those  elements  of 
discord  which  if  he  thought  were  to  be 
stirred  up,  and  worked  out  to  their  danger- 
ous results,  he  would  himself  be  glad  to 
leaye  the  country,  and  to  live  somewhere 
else,  where  labour  and  capital  were  al- 
lowed to  fight  their  own  battle  on  their  own 
ground,  without  legislative  interference. 

Mr.  £.  BALL  said,  he  thought  that 
the  observations  which  had  jnst  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  did  not 
tend  in  the  slightest  degree  to  lessen  the 
force  of  those  facts  and  those  statements 
which  had  been  put  forward  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham.  That  hon.  Member 
had  not  come  to  ask  the  House  for  a  revi- 
val of  the  law — he  had  simply  come  to 
state  that  the  existing  law  had  not  been 
obsenred  ;  and  in  support  of  that  state- 
ment he  had  produced  the  reports  of  the 
inspectors  to  demonstrate  that  the  law  had 
been  violated,  while  he  had  alsp  informed 
the  House  that  no  less  a  nnmber  of  peti- 
tions than  1,083  had  been  presented  to 
have  the  law  of  1850  fully  carried  out. 


The  poorer  classes  eomplained  of  the  tiola- 
tion  of  the  law,  and  were  they,  he  would 
ask-^the  representatives  of  the  people^- 
to  turn  around  upon  the  poor,  and  tell  them 
that  they  would  not  lend  an  ear  to  their 
complaints?  The  hon.  Member  for  Old- 
ham merely  asked  for  leave  to  bring  for- 
ward a  certain  proposition  for  their  consi- 
deration, and  to  lay  the  case  of  the  manu- 
facturing classes  fairly  before  the  House. 
Neither  the  hon.  Member  nor  the  petitioners 
sought  for  re-legislation  upon  the  subject 
—they  merely  asked  that  the  law,  as  it 
stood,  should  be  observed  ;  and  in  his  opi- 
nion it  would  be  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  the  country  that  they  should  repudiate 
the  claims  of  their  poorer  fellow-subjects. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  had  made 
BO  many  tarious  prophecies  which  had 
been  so  entirely  falsified  by  the  result, 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  rather  an 
amusing  occupation  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
amination of  those  prophecies.  From  1847 
to  1850  there  had  been  considerable  oppo- 
sition ofiered  to  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  factories  ;  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  had  then,  among  other 
things,  stated  that  he  could  not  conceive 
anything  more  dreadful  than  to  practise 
such  a  delusion  upon  the  operatives  as  was 
sought  to  be  practised  through  the  medium 
of  a  measure  which,  instead  of  conferring 
upon  them  a  benefit,  would  be  the  means 
of  causing,  as  far  as  regarded  them,  greater 
evils  than  any  measure  which  that  House 
had  ever  entertained.  Such  had  been  the 
prognostication  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  before  the  Bill  of  1850  had 
come  into  effect  ;  and  what,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hon.  Gentleman's  prophecy,  had 
been  the  result  of  that  measure?  He 
found  that  the  result  had  been,  in  the  case 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  alone,  an  in- 
crease in  the  first  year  after  the  altera- 
tion of  the  law  had  been  made,  of  from 
350,000,0001b.  to  591,000,0001b.  in  the 
consumption  of  cotton  ;  while  in  the  next 
year  the  quantity  consumed  had  amounted 
to  648,000,0001b.  But  it  was  not  the 
amount  of  cotton  alone  that  was  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  re- 
sults of  the  measure  of  1850.  He  found, 
that  under  the  operation  of  that  measure, 
the  number  of  power-looms  had  iDCreased 
from  115,182  to  298,916,  and  that  they 
still  continued  to  increase,  notwithstanding 
the  prognostications  of  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion as  to  the  consequence  of  any  alteration 
in  the  law  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
X  2 
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cheater.  He  also  found  that  the  number  of  1 
new  factories  constructed  since  the  passing 
of  the  measure  of  1850  amounted  to  255, 
and  that  fact,  as  well  as  the  others  to 
which  he  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
House,  seemed  to  demonstrate  the  advan- 
tages which  must  result  from  carrying  the 
law  as  rigorously  as  possible  into  effect. 
The  House  ought  not,  therefore,  to  hesi- 
tate to  take  into  its  consideration  a  ques- 
tion which  intimately  concerned  the  well- 
being  of  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  community.  To  do  so  would  be  an 
insult  to  the  poor,  a  disgrace  to  the  coun- 
try, and  would  cast  a  stigma  upon  the 
House  itself. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  Member  rested  was,  that 
the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  was  grossly  vio- 
lated. Now,  it  was  his  duty,  when  he 
held  the  office  of  Home  Secretary,  to 
watch  the  enforcement  of  this  particular 
law ;  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that, 
although  there  were  many  instances  in 
which  some  small  violations  of  the  law 
took  place,  still  those  violations  were  very 
small  in  amount,  and  they  were  carefully 
watched  by  the  inspectors.  Many  of  the 
violations  were,  that  some  steam-engine 
began  to  work  five  minutes  too  soon,  or 
continued  to  work  five  minutes  too  long  in 
the  evening,  and  some  little  odds  and  ends 
in  that  way ;  and  although  he  did  not  say 
that  advantages  were  not  unduly  gained 
by  those  who  adopted  those  means,  still 
they  were  not  such  instances  as  could  be 
put  forward  as  violations  which  should 
induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  alter  the 
existing  law.  There  was  evidently  a  great 
distinction  between  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  hours  of  work  of  females  and 
young  persons  and  male  adults,  and  the 
principle  upon  which  Parliament  had  acted 
in  legii^lating  upon  the  subject  had  been 
that  persons  of  tender  years  could  not 
properly  be  considered  as  free  agents,  and 
that  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  re- 
strict their  hours  of  labour;  but  that  with 
respect  to  adult  men,  who  were  perfectly 
competent  to  take  care  of  their  own  inter- 
ests and  to  make  their  own  bargains,  there 
could  not  be  a  more  vicious  principle  than 
that  of  the  House  of  Commons  interposing 
between  labour  and  capital,  between  the 
enipluyer  and  the  employed,  and  sayin;; 
that  a  certain  limit  should  be  fixed,  and 
should  not  be  transgressed  upon  any  ac- 
count, either  by  the  willing  labourer  or 
Mr.  E.  Ball 


willing  employer.  He  thought  such  a 
principle  both  vicious  and  wrong,  and 
should  be  sorry  that  that  House  should 
so  far  encourage  the  establishment  of  this 
principle  as  to  allow  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
after  the  full  explanation  he  had  given  of 
his  Bill,  to  introduce  it  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  coidd  not  doubt,  of  seeing  it 
rejected  on  the  second  reading.  He  quite 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  Bright)  that  when  the  House 
had  come  to  a  settlement  of  a  great  ques- 
tion involving  the  interests  and  feelings  of 
large  classes  of  people,  and  when,  after 
long  debate  and  much  anxious  discussion, 
a  system  had  been  established,  it  was  un- 
wise to  disturb  that  compromise,  except 
upon  very  much  stronger  grounds  than 
those  which  had  been  put  forward  by  the 
hon.  Member  who  proposed  to  introduce 
the  present  Bill,  and  he  should,  therefore, 
certainly  give  his  vote  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  measure. 

Mr.  COBBETT,  in  reply,  denied  that 
any  compromise  had  been  entered  into  by 
the  factory  workpeople  in  1850 — they  were 
no  parties  to  what  had  been  called  the 
"Compromise  Act;"  but,  so  far  as  they 
had  time  to  do  it,  had  protested  against  it 
in  every  form.  At  the  time  when  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  the  House  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey),  which 
was  early  in  May,  1850,  the  delegates  of 
the  working  people  were  assembled  in  Lon- 
don, and  he  (Mr.  Cobbett)  would  read  to 
the  House  a  Resolution  come  to  by  them 
on  learning  that  Lord  Ashley  had  given 
his  assent  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  pro- 
posal for  a  Tenand-a-half  Hours'  Bill. 
The  paper  was  in  these  words — 

"  2,  Northumberland  Coui't,  Strand,  London, 
"  May  8,  1850. 
"  It  having  been  communicated  by  Lord  Ashley 
to  the  factory  delegates  now  assembled  that  he 
has  determined  to  accept  the  Government  proposi- 
tion, it  was  unanimously  resolved  by  the  delegates 
— '  That  the  delegates  now  assembled  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  factory  workers  will  never  consent 
to  any  variation  from  the  limitation  of  ten  hours 
per  day  and  flfly-eight  hours  per  week,  unless  it 
be  to  further  shorten  the  duration  of  labour/ 

"  Thomas  Pitt,  Chairman  of  the  delegates.*' 

There  was,  then,  no  compromise  on  the 
part  of  the  working  men,  because  the  pro- 
position was  repudiated  by  their  delegates 
in  London  as  soon  as  it  was  announced, 
and  Lord  Ashley's  adhesion  to  it  was  con- 
demned in  the  paper  that  he  had  just 
read  to  the  House.  Besides  this,  petitions 
against  the  so-called  compromise  came  in 
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from  all  parts  of  tho  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, praying  the  House  not  to  pass  the 
Bill.  One  petition  came  from  masters 
alone,  signed  by  a  large  body  of  em- 
ployers of  working  people^  earnestly  en- 
treating the  House  not  to  interfere  with 
a  measure  that  had  worked  so  well.  The 
masters,  the  clergy,  the  merchants,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Bradford,  petitioned 
to  the  same  effect.  Three  hundred  over- 
lookers of  Manchester  did  the  same.  In 
short,  the  working  people  and  a  rery 
large  body  of  masters  and  others  pro- 
tested against  that  Bill,  which  the  right 
lion.  Baronet  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  now  insisted  was  a  compro- 
mise to  which  the  working  people  them- 
selves were  parties.  He  (Mr.  Cobbett) 
had  never  been  able  to  discover  who,  if 
there  were  a  compromise,  had  acted  the 
part  of  go-between — who  it  was  that  had 
been  the  parties  to  the  arrangement. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  distinctly  asked  the 
question  in  another  place,  but  failed  to 
make  the  discovery.  He  (Mr.  Cobbett), 
however,  had  read  a  curious  passage  in  a 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter, made  at  a  meeting  of  his  working 
constituents  in  Manchester  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1852.  The  hon.  Member  was  on 
his  rounds  previously  to  the  general  elec- 
tion, and  the  working  people  catechised 
him  rather  strictly  upon  the  subject  of 
his  invariable  opposition  to  factory  legis- 
lation, whereupon  the  hon.  Member  made 
the  statement  that  he  would  now  read— • 

"  The  short  hours  of  labour  having  been 
agreed  to  by  a  compromise,  to  which  he  as  well 
as  Lord  Shaftesbury  were  parties,  he  was  no 
longer  an  opponent,  but  was  willing  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  that  the  law  should  have  a 
feir  trial." 

This  passage  he  took  from  The  Times  of 
the  12th  of  June,  1852,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  at  once  that  the  secret  was  now  out ; 
that  we  now  knew  who  the  compromisers 
were — namely,  the  hon.  Member  himself 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury — but  did  they  ob- 
tain the  assent  of  the  working  people  ? 

Mr.  BRIGHT  here  explained,  that  all 
that  he  had  meant  upon  the  occasion  al- 
luded to  was,  that  -he  acquiesced  in  what 
had  been  done  by  others.  A  Secretary 
of  State,  he  presumed,  was  the  mediating 
party. 

Mb.  cobbett  thought  that  as  the 
hon.  Member  spoke  so  positively  of  a  com- 
promise, and  of  the  very  parties  to  it,  he 
must  know  something  more  of  the  manner 


of  bringing  it  about  than  he  now  profess- 
ed to  do ;  and  he  (Mr.  Cobbett)  had  been 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  spoke  of  himself  as  a  "party" 
to  the  compromise  with  Lord  Shaftesbury 
was  what  ho  represented  himself  to  his 
constituents  to  be — one  of  the  parties  who 
effected  that  which  was  now  called  a  com- 
promise, but  in  which  the  working  people 
were  certainly  no  parties  at  all.  All  that 
he  wished  now  to  do  was,  to  get  back  for 
the  neople  what  had  been  taken  from  them 
in  1850 — namely,  the  half  hour  per  day ; 
and  he  wished  also  to  make  that  secure  to 
them  by  various  provisions  for  ensuring  the 
means  of  thorough  inspection  of  the  mills. 
He  wished,  in  short,  to  make  it— what  the 
late  Mr.  Boiling  said  it  should  be — a  tight 
Bill,  and  he  thought  he  had  said  enough  to 
show  that  even  manufacturers  themselves 
considered  that  nothing  but  a  restriction  on 
the  moving  power  could  accomplish  this. 
He  was  not,  however,  obstinately  bent  on 
thrusting  this  Bill  on  the  House.  He 
wished  it  to  be  read  a  first  and  second 
time,  and  thoroughly  discussed  clause  by 
clause  in  Committee,  and  if  the  House 
thought  any  clause  uncalled  for  or  too 
stringent,  let  it  be  struck  out.  He  would 
not  abandon  tho  Bill,  even  though  the 
clause  restricting  the  moving  power  should 
be  struck  out ;  but  let  the  whole  Bill  be 
discussed.  The  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester .  had  pointed  out  certain  cases 
where  this  clause  would  interfere  with 
the  labour  of  adults  working  in  the  same 
building.  The  hon.  Member  had  not  seen 
the  clause:  how  could  he  know  what  he 
asserted?  There  were  exceptions  made 
in  it  to  obviate  such  cases,  and  such  ex- 
ceptions would  be  easily  extended.  The 
hon.  Member  had  also  deprecated  the  re- 
vival of  the  bitter  discussions  that  had  al- 
ready characterised  factory  debates.  He 
(Mr.  Cobbett)  remembered  that  there  had 
been  great  bitterness  displayed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  limiting  the  labour  of  females  and 
children  so  as  to  be  compatible  with  their 
strength,  and  it  surprised  him  that  such 
a  subject  should  excite  bitterness  in  any 
quarter,  and  he  did  not  think  it  would  oc- 
cur again  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
would  deal  with  it  in  a  more  temperate 
manner  than  he  had  done.  He  (Mr.  Cob- 
bett) promised  that  in  any  future  discus- 
sion on  the  same  subject  he  would  treat  it 
as  he  had  hitherto  done,  without  any  bit- 
terness of  feeling  or  intemperate  language, 
and  he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
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obetiar  would  oondeicend  to  take  a  lefios 
from  bim. 

Question  put. 

The  House  difMUi  :-^AyeB  101 ;  Noes 
109  I  Msjority  8. 

Tn£  ARMY  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 
Mr.  T.  buncombe,  in  moving  for  an 
address  for  Copies  of  any  Despatches  or 
oorrespondenoe  that  had  passed  between 
Field  Marshal  Lord  Raglan  and  the  Mi- 
nister for  War  relative  to  the  wants  of  the 
army  in  the  Crimea,  said,  he  would  shortly 
slate  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  ask 
the  House  to  assist  him  m  obtaining  these 
documents.  The  House  would  recollect 
that  a  few  days  ago  he  had  asked  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for 
War,  whether  there  would  be  any  objection 
to  lay  upon  the  table  the  correspondence 
that  had  passed  between  Lord  Ri^lan  and 
the  Minister  of  War  relative  to  the  wants 
of  the  army  in  the  Crimea.  To  that  in- 
quiry the  non.  Gentleman  gave  an  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory  answer,  for  he 
stated  that  he  objected  to  the  production 
of  the  papers  because  it  would  not  be  right 
to  produce  a  portion  of  the  correspondence, 
and  the  House  ought,  therefore,  to  wait 
until  the  Government  was  preimred  to  pro- 
duce the  whole  of  it.  Now,  he  wished  to 
know,  when  the  GoTernment  would  be  pre- 
pared to  do  so,  and  who  the  Government 
might  be  when  that  time  arriTod  ?  He  did 
not  want  the  whole  correspondence,  he  only 
asked  for  such  extracts  as  related  to  the 
wants  of  the  army  and  the  causes  of  the 
disasters  which  had  befallen  it;  he  did 
not  want  those  portions  which  related  to 
other  sabjeets.  His  prtneipal  reason  for 
asking  for  it  was  the  great  interest  and 
anxiety  on  the  subject  which  existed  net 
only  in  this  conn  try,  but  also  among  the 
officers  of  the  amy  in  the  Crimea.  It 
was  stated  thai  representations  had  been 
made  not  only  to  head  quartere  at  home, 
but  also  to  Lord  Raglan,  with  regard  to 
the  wants  of  the  amy,  the  dothing,  food, 
and  medicine — and  also  with  regard  to 
the  ambolanee  department,  and  many  per- 
sons thought  his  Lordship  had  net  attended 
to  theee  representations.  He  was  not  one 
&t  Iboee  who  believed  that  Lord  Raglan 
was  wanting  in  hnmanity,  as  it  had  been 
represented  in  some  of  the  public  prints  ; 
any  one  who  knew  that  noble  Lord  must 
know  that  he  was  of  a  perfectly  contrary 
disposition.  He  knew  from  officers  who 
had  serred  with  his  Lordslnp  in  the  Penin- 


sula, that  if  he  were  now  indifferent  to  the 
wants  of  his  men  he  must  be  very  much 
altered,  because,  if  he  ever  had  exceeded 
his  duty,  it  had  always  been  upon  the  side 
of  too  much  consideration  for  the  men 
under  his  command.  He  believed  that 
Lord  Raglan  had  made  repreoentations  to 
the  Government  of  the  wants  of  the  army ; 
he  could  not  believe  that  the  Doke  of  New 
castle  had  been  indifferent  or  had  not  at- 
tended  to  these  representations,  for  ho 
could  have  no  interest  in  withholding  what 
was  asked  for;  and  he  (Mr.  Buncombe) 
had  a  right  to  assume  that  the  stores  of 
food,  clothing,  and  medicine,  had  been 
supplied.  The  non-production  of  these 
papers,  which  might  exonerate  Lord  Rag- 
lan and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  most 
unfair  to  those  noblemen.  With  whom  did 
the  blame  rest  ?  He  believed  that  these 
papers,  if  produced,  woukl  show  that  those 
whose  daty  it  was  to  attend  to  tiM  wants 
of  the  army  in  the  Crimea — the  Commis- 
sariat, the  quartermaster  general,  and  the 
adjutant  general — were  to  blame  in  many 
particulars.  He  should  like  to  know  whe- 
ther it  was  true,  that  the  French  had  lent 
the  English  army  10,000  great  coats;  whe- 
ther the  French  had  been  oUired  to  bake 
the  bread  for  our  soldiers ;  and  also,  whe* 
ther  they  did  not  convoy  our  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  their  ambulances.  He 
should  also  like  to  know  the  state  of  our 
ambulance  department.  They  bad  a  Com* 
mittee  sitting  upstairs,  and  had  he  been 
on  that  Committee,  the  first  thing  ^t  he 
should  have  asked  for  would  have  been  the 
correspondence  between  the  Minister  for 
War  and  the  Commander  of  the  Forces. 
It  would  have  served  as  a  gn\de,  and  should 
the  House  consent  to  its  being  laid  on  the 
table,  the  next  step  he  considered  would 
be  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  eorre^ndenee  might  ex- 
onerate Lord  Raglan,  but  it  would  incul* 
pate,  he  briieved,  the  Commiseaiiat ;  and, 
if  it  did  so,  a  punishment  onght  to  be 
inflioted.  In  the  case  of  the  two  soldiers 
at  Chatham  who  were  charged  with  haying 
wasted  th^r  ammunition— which  was,  no 
doubt,  a  military  offenee-~in  firing  at  a 
figure  of  the  late  Empersr  of  Russia,  one 
of  them  was  sentenced  to  sixty  days  ias- 
prisonment  with  hard  labosr,  and  the  other 
to  forty  days;  and  even-handed  juostiee 
would  also  require  that  these  through 
whose  negligence  aad  incompetence  the 
army  had  been  sacrificed  should  also  re- 
ceive punishment.    Be  trusted  that  the 
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House  would  support  him  in  compelling 
the  Under  Secretary  for  War  to  place  the 
correspondeliee  to  which  the  Motion  refer- 
red on  the  table* 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed—* 
*'  Tbat  on  humble  Address  be  preMfited  to  Her 
Majesiyt  tbat  She  will  be  graeioiisly  pleased  to 
give  dlreetions  thai  there  be  laid  before  this 
IlouM,  Copies  of  any  Despatches  or  Oorreipond- 
enee  thai  has  passed  between  Field  Marshal  Lord 
Raglan  aad  the  MItikter  for  War,  relative  to  the 
Wants  of  the  Army  in  the  Crimea." 

Vmoouht  PALMBRSTON  :  Sir,  har- 
\ng  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  upetalni,  I  eaii,  of  course,  have 
no  de^re,  or  iiitetitiooi  to  withhold  from 
Parliament  eny  information  which  ttiajr  be 
neeesSttry  for  the  foil  inf estigation  of  all 
those  matters  for  which  the  Committee 
was  appointed  to  inqeire  into#  I  em  euro 
the  Hotiee  will  see  thet  it  cannot  be 
usefal  to  cany  m  two  iitquiHee  parallel 
with  each  other  at  the  same  time.  The 
Hoose  might  hare  adopted  the  coarse  of 
faking  the  inquiry  into  its  own  hands,  and 
then  hon.  Membere  might  hare  moved  fof 
such  written  documents  as  they  thought 
desirable  to  notice,  and  they  might  have 
eiamined  witneeeee  at  the  bar,  and  inquired 
into  all  these  matters }  but  the  House 
determined  to  appoint  a  OommitteOi  and 
delegated  %o  that  Commitf ee  all  the  powers 
which  the  House  possessed.  The  Com* 
mittee  has  full  power  to  call  for  all  these 
documents,  or  any  other  papers  which  they 
may  think  it  necessary  to  have  iit  pursuing 
the  performance  of  their  dnties.  I  there- 
fore sttbmit  to  the  House  that  it  will  be  ita 
better  to  leate  these  papers  and  writings 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Committee*  The 
Committee  will  judge  of  the  infohnatioa 
which  it  has  before  it  in  investigating  all 
these  nMien,  The  Oovemmeut  trill  grant 
an  thoso  papers  and  doeumente  in  which 
is  not  involved  politicaf  matters  which  may 
be  inconrenient  or  dangerons  to  the  public 
iervlce  ;  I  therefore  etmmit  to  the  Hotfso 
that  it  will  be  far  better  to  leave  these 
papers  io  the  hands  of  the  Committee, 
who  win  etefcfise  therr  own  judgment  as 
to  the  course  which  they  win  ptfrsiie,  and 
the  proceedings  which  they  will  adopt. 

Mb.  MONCKTON  MlLlfSS  said,  he 
must  hitmbly  beg  leave  to  demmr  to  the 
doe  trine  laid  down  by  hie  noWe  Friend, 
that  tho  hands  of  the  Hoose  were  io  be 
tied  by  the  Committee.  He  (Mr.  Millies) 
hod  from  the  first  seen  the  great  danger 
tA  difilcaHies  arising  from  this  or  any  Bo- 
rerament  bebg  enabled  to  refuse  hrforma- 
iioB,  on  the  excttso  of  a  GommHtee  sitting 


upstairs.  That  anticipation  had  been,  to 
a  great  extent,  already  fulfilled }  and  it 
would  be  liecessary,  on  that  or  on  some 
future  occasion,  to  prevent  that  conclusion 
from  being  more  fully  carried  out*  The 
Committee  was  only  now  at  the  com* 
mencemefit  of  its  inquiry!  it  might  last 
the  whole  Session,  and  the  Report  would 
probably  be  deferred  till  the  end  of  the 
present  or  some  time  in  the  ooufse  of  the 
succeeding  Session.  Was  the  House,  then, 
to  be  prevented  itom  discussing  any  mat* 
ter  relating  to  those  great  transactions 
which  were  now  causing  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Bngland  to  palpitate?  Were 
they  to  wait  upon  the  progress  of  the  in- 
quiry, and  was  every  step  of  the  House  on 
such  a  momentous  question  to  be  subordi^ 
nated  to  what  might  happen  in  a  Commit- 
tee upstairs  ?  The  country  really  demand^ 
ed  that  some  of  tho  correspondence  be- 
tween Lord  Raglan  and  the  Minister  of 
War  should  be  laid  on  the  table.  Tho 
character  of  that  gallant  commander  woe 
not  merely  Imperilled  by  what  had  occor« 
redi  but  the  root  of  all  the  evil  that  had 
led  to  so  much  misery  and  confusion  lay  in 
the  cirenmstance  that  the  people  of  Bng- 
land were  not  allowed  to  know,  in  the  frank 
and  open  manner  to  which  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions  entitled  them,  what  bod  been 
the  real  defections  in  tbe  Crimea,  what  it 
was  that  had  been  asked  for  there,  and 
what  bad  or  had  not  been  supplied.  Day 
after  day  they  hod  been  left  without  any 
other  official  information  on  these  aH^im-' 
portant  affwrs,  but  what  they  eeufd  giean 
from  those  meagre  and  scanty  despatehee 
-^for  inch  they  undeniably  were-^pro- 
ceeding  from  the  commander  of  our  troops* 
Alt  that  they  knew  beyond  what  was  thoa 
communicated  as  to  the  state  of  onr  tamj 
m  the  East  wae  derived  from  those  indirect 
channels  which  some  thought  ought  to  bo 
closed  altogethef-^the  organs  of  the  daily 
press.  Where/  in  all  Lord  Raglan's  de- 
spatches, etcOpting  in  one  solitary  instance, 
hod  they  any  i^eoord  of  fraud  that  had  been 
detected,  of  incompetence  that  had  beeit 
reprimanded,  or  incapacity  that  had  been 
superseded  ?  Where  were  the  proofe  that 
be  had  cjicfvised  that  vigilant  eupervisfoo 
over  matters  wbieh  perhi^,  after  all,  ho 
had  eieroffsol,  and  found  himself  thwarted, 
it  might  be,  by  great  impedimenta  that  all 
his  talents  could  not  overcome  ?  So,  again, 
with  the  Ooremment  at  home.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  would  hare  done  weH  for  his 
own  reputation,  and  that  of  his  Friends  in 
tho  late  Cabinet,  If  bo  had  not  allowed 
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these  affairs  to  come  out  by  chance  com- 
munications, but  had  laid  on  the  table 
such  a  selection*  at  least,  from  the  corre- 
spondence between  himself  and  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  at  the  seat  of  war  as 
might  not  affect  our  great  military  opera- 
tions, or  endanger  the  interests  of  the  public 
service.  This  question  seriously  involved 
the  character  of  public  men  in  this  country, 
and  especially  that  of  those  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  had  lately  seceded  from 
the  Goyemment,  and  stood  at  this  moment, 
as  it  were,  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 
Above  all,  it  affected  the  commanders  of 
our  army,  in  whom  if  we  had  not  conG- 
dence,  how  was  the  cause  of  this  country 
likely  to  prosper  in  the  future  military 
operations  to  be  undertaken  ?  Therefore, 
for  the  sake  of  our  Ministers  and  our  com- 
manders, as  well  as  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  his  noble  Friend  should 
pause  before  he  refused  even  a  modified 
assent  to  the  present  Motion,  and  said  that 
it  must  be  left  to  depend  upon  the  mere 
will  of  some  Member  of  a  Committee  up- 
stairs, whether  that  information  upon  which 
the  heart  of  the  country  was  set  should  or 
should  not  be  suffered  to  transpire.  The 
Committee,  no  doubt,  would  ultimately  i-e- 
veal  the  mystery  better  than  some  of  those 
who  resisted  it  imagined ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  would  not«be  just  either  to  that 
House  or  to  the  public  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  any  Committee  should  estop  the 
progress  of  that  House  in  demanding  what 
it  had  a  perfect  right  to  demand  ;  or  that, 
while  the  House  was  prevented  by  its  own 
forms  from  alluding  to  what  passed  in  the 
inquiry,  the  Committee  should  be  permitted 
to  exercise  an  exclusive  right  and  domina- 
tion over  all  those  questions  with  which 
the  House  was  told  it  must  not  interfere. 

Mr.  PACKB  said,  he  fully  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  thinking  that,  as  the  House  had 
delegated  the  inquiry  to  a  Committee,  with 
power  to  call  for  all  papers,  documents, 
and  records,  it  would  only  be  fair  and 
straightforward  to  leave  the  Committee  to 
conduct  the  investigation  to  a  close. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  said,  that  if  any 
Member  of  the  Committee  would  give  the 
House  an  assurance  that  these  papers 
^ould  be  moved  for,  he  would  not  trouble 
the  House  to  divide. 

Mr.  J.  G.  PHILLIMORE  said,  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the 
Committee  would  not  do  its  duty. 

Question  put  and  negatived. 

The  House  adjourned  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
Mr.  M.  Milnes 
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MiRuns.]     PoBLic  Bills. — 2*  Commons  Inolo- 
sure. 
S*  Criminal  Jiutioe. 

RoTAL  Absbnt. — Exchequer  Bills  (£17,183,000): 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act  Amendment  (Ire- 
land); Mutiny;  Marine  Mutiny;  Tea  Duties 
Decline  Suspension;  Secretaries  and  Under 
Secretaries  of  State  (House  of  Commons). 

TRANSPORT  OF  HORSES  TO  THE  EAST. 
The  Earl  of  ALBEMARLE  moved 
for  a  Return  of  the  mode  of  Shipment  to 
the  East  of  horacB  intended  for  Military 
Purposes.  His  object  in  moving  for  these 
returns  was  to  endeavour  to  persuade  his 
noble  Friend  the  Minister  of  War,  if  not 
to  abandon  the  present  mode  of  shipping 
horses  to  the  East,  at  least  to  give  a  fair 
trial  to  the  system  of  transport  adopted  at 
Hull.  Although  he  could  hardly  expect 
to  imbue  his  noble  Friend  with  the  objec- 
tions he  entertained  to  the  Government 
system,  he  hoped  to  persuade  him  that  it 
was  productive  of  great  and  unnecessary 
cruel  tjr  to  the  horses  and  cost  to  the  coun- 
try. There  were  two  material  points  of 
difference  between  the  Government  system 
and  the  Hull  system.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Government  allowed  the  cavalry  horses 
a  width  of  only  two  feet  "  in  the  clear,*' 
while  the  horses  in  private  trade  were  al- 
lowed a  width  sometimes  of  three  feet, 
sometimes  of  three  and  a  half  feet,  and  even 
of  four  feet.  He  would  here  anticipate  an 
objection  that  would  naturally  suggest  it- 
self— namely,  that  the  effect  of  doubling 
the  space  would  be  to  double  the  expense  ; 
but  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  prove 
satisfactorily  that  the  expense  of  the  Hull 
system  was  considerably  —  perhaps  one- 
third — less  than  that  of  the  plan  now  adopt- 
ed by  the  Government.  The  other  import- 
ant point  of  difference  between  the  two 
systems  was,  that  the  cavalry  horses  wero 
not  allowed  to  lie  down,  no  matter  what 
might  be  the  length  of  the  voyage.  Let 
their  Lordships  consider  the  expense  of 
the  system  now  practised  by  the  transport 
department.  First  of  all  a  platform  must 
be  provided  for  the  horses  to  stand  upon, 
besides  a  number  of  pillars,  posts,  and 
rails,  as  each  horse  was  so  wedged  in  be- 
tween four  pillars  that  he  was  hardly  able 
to  move,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effects 
of  the  great  friction  which  must  take  place. 
Government  went  to  a  great  expense  in 
sheepskins,  and  each  horse  was  also  pro- 
vided with  a  set  of  slings  to  keep  him  upon 
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his  legs  in  bad  weather.  He  would  ask 
anj  noble  Lord  who  was  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  management  of  horses  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  result  of  breaking  the  rest 
of  a  horse  for  fivo  or  six  weeks  together, 
and  what  would  bo  the  stato  of  its  sinews 
and  tendons  when  it  had  been  placed  in  a 
constrained  position  for  so  long  a  period  ? 
The  Hull  merchants  were  perfectly  aware 
of  the  antiquated  system  of  the  Qovem- 
ment,  and  had  been  so  for  forty-five  years 
—ever  since  it  had  been  adopted — and  if 
there  had  been  anything  worth  a  farthing 
in  it  they  would  naturally  have  adopted  it. 
They  had  not,  however,  adopted  it,  be- 
cause they  knew  it  too  well;  they  knew 
the  evils  that  had  arisen  from  it  during 
the  last  war  and  the  injury  it  had  inflicted 
upon  the  cavalry  horses,  and  they  were, 
therefore,  too  wise  to  allow  their  valuable 
cargoes  to  incur  so  much  risk.  The  car- 
goes they  had  to  deal  with  were  frequently 
of  the  most  valuable  description,  some 
horses  costing  as  much  as  from  3,000^. 
to  4,000^.,  being  the  best  blood  that  could 
be  purchased  for  money.  He  would  re- 
late one  anecdote  in  illustration  of  the 
opinion  which  practical  men  entertained  of 
the  Government  plan,  not  only  in  1854 
and  1855,  but  as  far  back  as  1814,  when 
the  allied  Sovereigns  visited  this  country. 
The  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  then  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  having  purchased 
fifteen  valuable  horses,  intrusted  them  for 
shipment  to  Russia  to  Mr.  Thomas  Kirby, 
who  was  well  known  in  the  trade,  to  which 
he  bad  now  belonged  for  fifty  years — at 
that,  as  at  the  present  time,  being  one  of 
the  principal  exporters  of  horses  from  Eng- 
land, and,  of  course,  a  man  of  thorough 
experience.  The  Government  of  that  pe- 
riod placed  a  transport  at  the  disposal  of 
His  Imperial  Highness,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  told  Mr.  Kirby  that  if  he  would  take 
out  the  horses  to  St.  Petersburg  all  the 
spare  room  in  the  ship  should  be  at  his 
disposal.  Mr.  Kirby  went  to  Deptford 
with  Mr.  Goodwin,  a  gentleman  who  be- 
longed to  the  Royal  establishment  in  1814, 
and  served  under  a  near  and  dear  relative 
of  his  (the  Earl  of  Albemarle's),  who,  in 
the  reign  of  King  William  IV.,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Ma- 
jesty, held  the  office  of  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,  and  was  much  benefited  by  Mr. 
Goodwin's  advice  in  all  matters  connected 
with  horses.  At  Deptford  they  saw  Cap- 
tain Young,  who  was  the  officer  appointed 
to  receive  the  horses,  and  found  a  magni- 
ficent yessel  fitted  np  with  what  he  could 


not  help  calling  the  Government  instru- 
ments of  torture.  Mr.  Kirby  objected  to 
this  mode  of  fitting  up,  and  said  that  if  he 
were  not  allowed  to  break  down  all  the 
posts  and  pillars  he  would  not  accept  the 
offer  which  had  been  made  him,  as  he 
never  .allowed  any  horses  to  go  a  great 
distance  without  lying  down.  The  officer 
refused  to  alter  the  arrangements,  and  Mr. 
Kirby  refused  the  gratuitous  transport, 
and  chartered  a  vessel  for  500^,  in  which 
he  carried  the  horses  in  perfect  safety  upon 
the  Hull  plan.  He  must  express  some 
little  astonishment  at  the  course  which 
had  been  pursued  by  his  noble  Friend's 
predecessors  in  the  War  Department ;  be- 
cause he  should  have  supposed  that,  when 
a  prospect  arose  of  war  breaking  out  and  a 
necessity  occurred  of  shipping  horses  to  a 
great  distance  from  this  country,  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  obtained  the  latest 
intelligence  upon  the  subject,  particularly 
when  that  intelligence  could  be  obtained  at 
Hull  at  not  more  than  a  few  hours'  journey 
from  London.  If  Her  Majesty's  advisers 
would  not  adopt  the  plan  pursued  there, 
they  might,  at  least,  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  it,  instead  of  which  they  imme- 
diately adopted  the  antiquated  system  of 
forty-five  years  ago,  a  system  under  which 
a  transport  so  far  as  Constantinople  had 
never  been  contemplated;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  plan,  bad  as  it  was, 
had  never  been  intended  for  the  shipment 
of  horses  beyond  the  coast  of  Spain.  It 
might,  perhaps,  have  done  very  well  for 
horses  during  a  Yoyage  of  four  or  five  days 
to  be  "'cabined,  cribbed,  confined,"  in 
this  manner ;  but  it  never  could  have  been 
contemplated  that  they  should  be  put  to 
such  torture  for  four  or  five  weeks  toge- 
ther. It  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a 
correct  list  of  the  casualties  that  took  place 
in  the  army  or  navy.  He  had  been  in  the 
profession  for  forty  years,  and  he  knew 
that  men  who  looked  for  honourable  em- 
ployment were  cautious  in  giving  any  intel- 
ligence that  might  bo  injurious  to  them ; 
but  he  would  refer  to  matters  of  common 
notoriety.  He  would  take  the  case  of  the 
17th  Lancers.      A  gentleman,   well  ac- 

?uainted  with  horses,  had  seen  the  17th 
tancers,  250  in  number,  just  before  they 
left  England,  and  he  said  that  horses  in 
better  condition  or  better  fitted  for  the 
journey  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
find.  They  went  in  a  variety  of  ships 
but  out  of  that  number  twenty-three 
troopers  and  two  chargers  had  died  upon 
the  passage,  and  seyenty  or  eighty  more. 
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as  he  understood,  soon  after  landing.  He 
would  venture  to  say  that  nothing  like  that 
numher  of  casualties  had  occurred  in  the 
whole  horse  trade  of  Hull  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  He  would  not  go  into  the  evidence 
which  his  nohle  Friend  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Lucan)  had  given  the  other  day  hefore 
a  Committee;  but  was  not  the  horrible 
mortality  that  had  taken  place  upon  the 
occasions  to  which  he  had  referred  noto- 
rious and  appalling?  Under  the  HuU 
systom  it  would  have  been  impossible,  for 
the  horses  would  have  been  between  in- 
stead of  on  the  decks.  He  was  told  if  he 
got  these  returns  that  they  would  not 
prove  much,  as  some  said  that  the  loss  bad 
been  5,  and  others  2  per  cent;  but  he 
wished  to  know  why  there  should  be  any 
percentage  when  no  such  allowance  was 
made  for  casualties  in  the  Hull  trade  ?  He 
thought,  however,  that  the  most  important 
question,  and  it  was  one  of  vital  import* 
anee,  was,  whether  the  horses  were  fit  for 
use  on  landing,  and  did  they  come  to  hand 
in  that  sound  state  in  which  the  horses 
were  universally  acknowledged  to  do  that 
were  conveyed  under  the  Hull  system! 
Here  was  a  question  that  was  easy  of  solu- 
tion, for  he  saw  opposite  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Lucan)  who  had  lately  com* 
manded  the  cavalry  in  the  East,  and  he 
should  like  to  ask  him  in  what  condition 
were  the  hones  when  they  were  disembark- 
ed in  Turkey — ^were  they  fit  for  immediate 
duty  }  and  had  he  not  found  it  necessary 
to  employ  horses  that  had  been  some  time 
on  shore  to  do  the  work  of  the  new  arri- 
vals ?  He  now  wished  to  state  that  in  the 
year  1819  Mr.  Goodwin,  from  whom  he  had 
got  his  information,  was  sent  for  proles- 
sionally  by  some  person  connected  with  the 
Eoyal  establishment  at  8t.  Petersburg  to 
perform  some  nice  operation  on  a  horse 
belonging  ta  the  late  Emperor.  Mr.  Good- 
win waa  accompanied  by  a  Russian  officer, 
and  took  his  passage  from  Hull ;  and  be 
then,  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  mode  in 
which  the  Hul)  shippers  eooreyed  their 
horses.  The  mode  might  siai|dy  be  de- 
scribed by  saymg  that  it  was  not  the  Go^ 
vernmeat  pkMi,  and  that  no  poete,  raik^ 
pUtfonns,  slings,  sheepskins,  or  any  such 
expensive  or  useless  pari^emalia,  were 
empkyed.  The  ship  m  which  Mr.  Good- 
win went  ever  waa  cil  only  300  tens.  The 
horses  were  placed  in  the  hold,  and  stood 
on  shingle  and  sand  mixed,  being  only 
separated  by  rails  hound  over  with  spun 
yarn,  and  the  hold  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stebke  en  t^i%  in  which  there 
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was  a  pressure  for  room.  After  a  stormy 
passage  of  five  weeks  these  horses  were 
landed  in  as  good  condition  as  when 
they  sterted.  Mr.  Goodwin  remained  in 
St.  Petersburg  for  two  years,  and  saw 
the  unshipping  of  a  variety  of  cargoes  of 
horses,  but  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
he  never  witnessed  a  single  accident. 
Last  year,  when  the  war  broke  out,  Mr. 
Goodwin  was  anxious  to  press  the  subject 
on  the  Government,  and  he  first  made 
some  inquiries  as  to  the  practices  of  the 
HuU  shippers,  and  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Kirby,  aged  eighty- 
four  years,  who  had  for  fifty  yesrs  been 
engaged  in  the  horse  export  trade,  stid  who 
had  been  for  twenty-two  years  in  the  habit 
of  conveying  horses  to  St<  Petersburg; 
his  letter  was  written  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1854,  and  was  as  follows— 

"  I  know  that  the  waj  that  Goremment  has  of 
shipping  thf  transport  horses  is  shoeking,  for  I 
remember  weU,  some  years  ago,  when  I  was 
retarning  from  St.  Petersburg,  we  had  to  wait 
some  time  at  Elsinorc  for  the  conroy,  aiMi,  at  the 
same  time,  there  were  some  English  ships  there 
with  some  GoremnKnit  hones,  wlrieh  they  were 
bringing  from  Hanover.  By  some  way  or  other 
they  got  to  know  of  my  being  there,  and  they  sent 
for  me  to  go  on  board,  and  then  they  told  me 
what  a  quantity  of  horses  they  had  that  died ; 
wbleh  I  did  not  wonder  at,  seeing  the  horses 
jammed  together  as  they  wers,  with  tlM«r  heads 
in  midships,  and  th^  tails  to  the  ship's  sides,  and 
their  len  swelled  as  big  as  their  bodies,  with  all 
the  filth  and  dirt  behind  them.  Ton  have  been 
told  if  tfaey  lie  down  they  cannot  get  up  agnin.  I 
am  ears  yon  yonrself  are  awttfie  that  a  horse  may 
drop  in  a  three-feet  standinf  ,  hot  I  defy  Mm  to 
rise  in  that  roem.  I  then  set  the  earpeaters  on 
board  to  work  to  puU  down  the  stalls  and  put  the 
mangers  to  the  ship's  sides,  and  to  get  all  the  dirt 
and  filth  out  of  the  ship  ;  gave  the  horses  more 
room  in  the  stalls,  so  that  they  oouM  lie  down 
and  get  up,  and»  after  ihmi,  I  heard  so  mora  of 
any  horses  dying.  Now,  if  horses  in  a  short  Toy« 
age  like  that  would  drop,  what  would  they  do  ia 
a  long  Toyage  to  Constantinople  ?  I  have  often 
thotigbt  within  myself  that,  should  these  horses  be 
altre  whea  landed,  they  would  bo  of  no  see.  I 
hate  myself  been  hi  the  habit  of  taking  borsM  to 
St.  Petersburg  on  my  own  speculation,  and  of 
sending  horses  to  the  Russian  Government  lor  the 
last  fifty  years.  1  once  took  forty  over  In  a  mer- 
ohaot  ship,  and  landed  Ihefn  til  as  fresh  at  when 
they  were  pot  on  board  f»r  the  Teysge^  Wo  take 
as  many  rum  punobeons  for  water  eaeks  aa  w» 
have  horses,  whieh  will  last  threo  weeks;  the 
casks  were  buried  in  the  ballast  in  midships,  where 
;  we  eould  get  to  them  when  wanted ;  as  for  eom 
aad  hay,  yo«  aiay  eafcuiate  lor  the  leii^  of  rof* 
a^e  they  are  geini  te  teke." 

In  a  second  fetter,  written  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1854,  Mr.  Kirby  stated — 

"  I  was  myself  in  the  habit  of  going  with  horses 
to  St.  Petersburg  on  my  own  speculation,  for 
twenty^two  fwn,  both  2s  mtt  time  and  la  peace. 
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>  luid  but  one  bone  die  on  board — ^bnt 
one  in  the  whole  time — and  mostly  landed  them 
as  well  or  better  than  when  thej  were  shipped, 
and  always  allowed  each  horse  fonr  feet,  so  that 
bo  eould  lie  down  and  get  up  again.  The  manger 
was  iaatenad  to  the  ship's  ude,  a  ring  and  staple 
driTOD  into  the  ship's  ride  to  fasten  the  horse  to» 
aa  Jie  would  be  as  if  in  a  stable.  Nothing  was 
put  behind  the  horse,  but  to  let  him  hare  full 
liberty,  for  after  the  horse  had  been  on  board  two 
or  three  days  be  will  get  the  movements  of  the 
■hip ;  and  the  horses  to  windward,  when  the  ship 
is  rolling,  will  haye  their  hind  legs  sometimes  a 
yard  behind  them,  and  the  horses  to  leeward  will 
hare  their  fore  legs  a  yard  before  them.  In  bad 
weather  I  should  prerent  the  horses  lying  down 
as  mueh  as  I  oonld,  for  the  motion  of  the  ship 
keepe  their  limbs  in  aotioo.  Horses  sbij^ed  and 
treated  as  above,  after  a  voyage  of  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  will  be  fit  to  go  into  any  use  required. 
Since  I  gave  over  going  to  St.  Petersburg  with 
horses  I  have  bought  horses  and  shipped  ttwrn  lor 
the  RnsBlan  Govemmeiit,  for  whieh  I  have  paid 
d3»000t,  and  never  lost  one  of  them." 

Mr.  Goodwin  received  a  letter  from  Cftptain 
JacksoD,  vrho  was  bom  at  Moscow,  and 
had  for  twenty-six  years  been  engaged  in 
the  horse  export  trade ;  his  name  was  well 
known  in  Russia  from  the  fame  acquired 
by  the  horses  ho  had  exported  into  that 
country.  In  his  letter,  written  on  the  1 5th 
of  Marchy  1854,  Captain  Jackson  said— 

**  Id  aailiag  vessels  Um  horses  are  stowed  in  the 
hold  (the  aUp  being  previously  ballasted  with 
casks  filled  with  freeh  water  for  the  use  of  the 
horses)  made  level  with  sand,  dpc.  They  stand, 
witheut  sUngfaig,  on  eaeh  side  of  the  ship  in  sep». 
rmta  staUa,  as  in  a  staUev  leaving  a  passage  in 
the  centre  £»r  the  g^rooai.  ^  horses  have 
always  had  sufficient  room  to  lie  down  when 
disposed,  and  have  never  suflbred  any  injury, 
however  valuable;  bat,  on  the  oontrary,  have 
been  mneh  beneftted.  I  have  been  as  long  as 
tvenlj-«iglit  dsja  at  sea.  My  &ther  and  myself 
have  shij^Md  oonsiderahly  more  than  1»000  in 
this  manner.  Hay  and  straw  are  stowed  on 
rafters  in  the  bold,  above  the  horses;  com  at 
each  end.  The  watereasks,  as  emptied,  are  fllled 
with  salt  water  to  keep  the  ship  hallasSsd.  The 
sisa  of  the  atalla  in  saiUiw  vesaela  is  eight  fset  in 
length  by  four  ia  widths  Xto  upright  stalling  re- 
quired.*' 

A  third  letter  bad  alto  Wen  reeeived  from 
Captain  K^^ly,  who  had  lor  suteen  years 
eottveyed  honaa  to  Sl»  PetM^sburgt  and  he 
eeoimsed  the  vtatemenla  made  in  the  iwe 
fsnner  lettora.  The  sailing'  Teascla  em- 
plojed  by  the  Qcremmmi  only  eanweyeA 
■im  hofMS»  if  Ibey  were  of  600  tons 
hmdes,  and  thirtT4vo  if  Ihay  were  of  300 
tana  hnrdeo,  wbtle  Tesaela  of  900  toaa 
aad  upwards  took  out  bo  moie  amaals 
thaa  ihoao  of  600  tons.  It  waa  obviow, 
tberelbffo,  thai  there  had  been  a  great 
waste  el  toonage  and  aa  nimeeeasary  do- 
giee  of  espenae.    At  presani  dw 


were  embarked  at  Woolwich^  and  ocoa^ 
aionally  at  Portsmouth,  instead  of  being 
shipped,  as  they  sbonld  be,  at  Plymooth 
or  Falmouth,  in  order  to  abridge  the  length 
of  the  sea  voyage,  and  to  aToid  the  deten^ 
tion  that  frequently  occnrred  in  the  rirer 
and  in  the  Channel.  Surely,  on  the  ground 
of  expense  it  would  be  better  to  embark 
them  at  the  latter  ports,  seeing  that  three 
or  four  weeks  were  now  often  lost  in  getting 
as  far  aa  the  Land's  End,  causing  great 
wear  and  tear  of  horse  flesh  aa  well  aa 
unneoeasarily  prolonging  the  employment 
of  ships'  tonnsge.  The  noble  Earl  oon- 
olnded  by  wuming'^ 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  for  ReCnm  of  the  Number  of  Horses 
shipped  to  the  Seat  of  War  by  Her  Mi^esty's 
Government  in  Sailing  or  Steam  Transports  for 
Military  Purposes  during  the  Year  1854,  the 
Amount  of  the  Tonnage  of  and  the  Number  of 
Horses  conveyed  in  each  Vessri,  the  Number  of 
Horses  that  died  on  the  Passage  or  were  rendered 
unserviceable  in  each  Vessel,  the  Average  Dura- 
tion of  Voyage  of  eaeh  Steam  or  Sailing  Vessel, 
and  the  Average  fixpense  of  the  Transport  of 
each  Horse." 

Thb  Eari*  op  LUCAN  quite  agreed  with 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat  down,  that 
all  horses  which  were  shipped  for  so  distant 
a  place  aa  Constantinople  ought  to  have 
the  aea  voyage  aa  sliort  aa  possible.  In- 
deed, there  oonld  not  be  two  opinions  on 
the  question.  He  waa  pmrfeotly  ignorant 
of  the  Hull  system,  as  it  was  called,  and 
he,  in  point  of  fact,  never  heard  of  it  natil 
two  or  three  days  ago.  He  did  not  quite 
understand  the  noble  Earl  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  horses  embarked  in  each 
transport. 

Thb  Eael  of  ALBEMARLE  explained 
that  aocording  to  the  Gh>vOTnnient  plan  from 
17  tons  to  20  tans  were  required  for  eaeh 
horse;  whilst  nnder  the  Hull  pkm  not 
more  than  10  tons  and  a  fraction  were 
required. 

Tm  Eari.  or  LUCAN  :  Then  in  sailing 
tranaporta  more  than  10  tooa  were  allot* 
ted  U  eaeh  horse.  He  thought  10  tone 
were  quite  enough^  and  that  thm  had  been 
a  great  waate  of  money  in  net  embarking 
as  many  horsea  aa  each  tninsp<»t  wonld 
oarry.  The  noUe  Earl,  however,  argued 
aa  if  it  were  intended  to  coDtinue  the  con* 
Teyanee  of  horsea  in  aailbg  veaaels ;  but 
it  waa  sinaerdy  to  be  hoped  that  the  Go- 
Temmani  did  not  mean  to  adhere  to  that 
plan.  The  seriees  losses  that  had  been 
aostained  from  the  employment  of  sailing 
Tsas^  and  the  auoceasM  Yoyagea  that 
had,  oa  the  ethar  hand»  beoA  pfffisrmed  1^ 
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ibo  steamers,  conclasively  showed  the  in- 
feriority of  the  first-named  mode  of  trans- 
port. The  Himalaya  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople with  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards  and  a 
detachment  of  artillery ;  and  though  she 
carried  more  than  400  horses  on  board 
she  only  lost  one  animal  on  the  voyage. 
Again,  the  Jason^  with  a  battery  and  a 
half  of  artillery,  carried  237  horses,  and 
only  lost  one  of  them.  In  the  passage 
from  Turkey  to  the  Crimea  he  had  no  re- 
collection of  the  horses  having  suffered 
any  losses  in  the  steam  transports.  In 
fact,  nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than 
the  fitting  up  of  the  Government  steam 
vessels  which,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  had  carried  not  only  the  English 
cavalry,  but  the  French  also,  and  rendered 
a  very  large  amount  of  other  transport 
service  ;  and  yet  none  of  them  had  lost  on 
an  average  more  than  one-half  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  of  animals  conveyed. 
The  system  having  thus  worked  so  admir- 
ably, it  would  be  most  unwise  and  very 
hazardous  to  depart  from  it  in  order  to 
resort  to  any  other  mode — although  he 
certainly  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Hull 
system. 

Lord  PAKMURE  said,  as  far  as  it  was 
a  question  of  transporting  horses  by  steam 
vessels  or  by  sailing  vessels,  he  entirely 
concurred  in  the  views  of  the  noble  Earl 
opposite.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  that, 
when  steam  vessels  were  at  command,  from 
their  greater  capacity  between  decks,  the 
shortness  of  their  voyages,  and  all  the  con- 
veniences which  existed,  the  suffering  to 
the  horses  was  much  less  than  in  sailing 
vessels,  and  that  the  fittings  were  much 
more  complete.  The  noble  Earl,  however, 
seemed  to  think  that  Government  had 
steam  vessels  at  their  command  to  send 
out  all  the  horses  which  were  required.  He 
must  beg  very  much  to  disabuse  the  noble 
Earl  of  that  belief.  A  sufficient  number  of 
steam  vessels  for  that  purpose  were  not  at 
the  command  of  Government.  Government 
had  taken  as  many  as  they  could  obtain 
with  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  other 
services ;  but  the  greater  number  of  the 
horses  which  had  been  shipped  from  this 
country  had  been  conveyed  in  sailing  ves- 
sels, and  a  vast  proportion  of  the  horses 
which  still  remained  to  be  transported 
must  of  necessity  find  their  way  to  the 
East  in  sailing  vessels.  Now,  if  they  were 
to  go  in  sailing  vessels,  the  question  would 
arise  whether  the  Hull  system  should  be 
adopted,  or  whether  the  system  at  present 
in  use,  adopted  under  the  auspices  and 
The  Earl  of  Lucan 


direction  of  the  best  cavalry  officers  that 
could  be  found,  was  or  was  not  the  most 
economical  and  the  easiest  for  meeting  all 
the  requirements  of  the  case  ?  He  under- 
stood that  the  practice  at  Hull  was  to  take 
a  vessel  of  some  300  tons,  strip  her  be- 
tween decks  from  stem  to  stern,  and  fit 
her  out  solely  with  reference  to  the  con- 
veyance of  horses,  but  without  the  slight- 
est reference  to  the  number  of  men  who 
were  to  accompany  the  animals,  or  to  the 
furniture  with  which  each  horse  must  be 
accompanied.  At  Hull  the  horses  were 
shipped  as  a  matter  of  traffic  between 
dealers  at  home  and  purchasers  abroad^ 
and  there  were  not  above  four  or  six  men 
in  attendance  on  100  horses,  who  had  the 
run  of  the  deck,  and  nothing  to  impede 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to 
the  animals  under  their  charge.  The  case 
of  the  conveyance  of  a  regiment  of  Dra- 
goons was  very  different,  for  there  must  be 
a  man  and  heavy  furniture  for  each  horse ; 
and  a  ship  which  would  carry  thirty  horses 
must  not  only  carry  them,  but  thirty  men 
also  belonging  to  the  horses,  and  a  number 
of  others  besides.  The  Hull  system  al- 
lowed four  feet  and  a  half  to  each  horse, 
and  in  the  Government  system  two  feet 
and  a  half  were  allowed.  He  had  inquired 
of  cavalry  officers  what  was  the  result  of 
this  practice  of  embarking  horses  when 
they  were  sent  out  to  India  from  this  coun- 
try, and  he  was  informed  that  the  horses 
were  never  allowed  to  lie  down — in  fact, 
they  were  so  close  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  lie  down  ;  but  he  understood 
that  under  each  horse  was  a  sling,  as  it 
was  called,  by  which  it  was  suspended. 
In  bad  weather,  if  proper  care  were  taken' 
— ^but  in  some  instances  losses  occurred 
from  a  neglect  of  paying  proper  atten- 
tion  to  the  slings — the  horses  were  kept  in 
a  position  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
from  perpendicular  jerks,  and  they  were 
then  left  to  rely  upon  their  own  exertions 
to  keep  their  footing.  The  moment  the 
storm  passed  away,  and  the  motion  of  the 
ship  became  less  inconvenient,  the  slings 
were  taken  up,  and  the  horse,  with  an  in- 
stinct amounting  to  the  reason  of  man» 
threw  himself  directly  into  the  slings,  and 
found  instant  relief,  and  a  relief  which 
was  much  greater  than  if  he  had  been 
allowed  to  lie  down.  With  reference  to 
this  system,  he  had  had  a  return  put  into 
his  hands,  of  which  he  would  read  a  sum- 
mary. Last  year  a  total  of  3,100  horses 
were  embarked  both  in  sailing  and  steam 
vessels  on  this  system  ;  out  of  that  num- 
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ber  ninety-two  were  lost  ;  making  the  loss 
on  the  whole  about  3  per  cent.  On  that 
total  were  embarked  in  sailing  vessels 
2^051,  the  average  length  of  the  passage 
was  thirtj-nine  days,  and  the  loss  was  78, 
or  about  3  4-5  per  cent.  In  the  steam 
vessels  1,049  were  embarked,  and  fourteen 
horses  were  lost.  The  average  length  of 
the  passage  was  sixteen  days,  and  the  loss 
was  about  1  1-3  per  cent.  This  return 
clearly  showed  that  the  system  of  carrying 
horses  by  steam  vessels  was  certainly  to 
be  preferred  to  that  of  sailing  vessels  ;  but 
when  steam  vessels  could  not  be  obtained, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  sailing  vessels,  to 
comply  with  the  exigencies  of  the  service. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  no  fault  could  be 
found  with  the  present  system,  which,  out 
of  a  total  of  3,000,  had  landed  them  at  a 
distance  of  3,000  miles,  after  an  average 
passage  of  thirty-nine  days,  with  so  small 
a  loss  as  3  per  cent. 

The  Earl  of  LUCAN  said,  he  must 
beg  to  observe  that  there  had  been  no 
answer  to  the  question ;  for  after  all  the 
length  of  the  voyage  was  the  most  import- 
ant point.  The  condition  of  the  horses 
which  came  in  the  sailing  vessels,  after 
they  had  been  six  weeks  at  sea,  was  such 
that  they  were  not  fit  for  service  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  landing.  He  was 
quite  certain  that  horses  would  not  be  fit 
for  duty  on  landing  if  they  had  been  at 
sea  for  a  longer  period  than  three  weeks. 
Many  cases  had  occurred  in  the  8th  Hus- 
sars and  the  17th  Lancers  of  the  horses 
when  put  to  work,  being  found  to  be  with 
fever  in  the  feet,  and  having  foundered. 
He  was  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Government 
had  any  serious  intention  of  employing 
sailing  vessels  for  the  transport  of  cavalry, 
while  there  was  an  amount  of  steam 
power  at  their  disposal  which,  if  properly 
used,  would  enable  them  to  dispense  with 
sailing  vessels.  If  there  were  none  to  be 
got  in  this  country  he  was  sure  they  would 
find  a  number  of  steamers  lying  idle  in 
Balaklava  Harbour,  sufficient  to  carry  a 
very  large  body  of  cavalry  to  Constantino- 
ple within  the  next  six  weeks.  Though 
he  could  not  say  that  there  were  quite 
sixty  there,  as  had  been  stated  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  he  believed  there 
were  constantly  very  nearly  that  number 
lying  in  or  off  the  harbour,  and  he  never 
could  discover  of  what  possible  use  they 
were  there.  Why  did  not  the  Government 
bring  home  the  Jason,  the  Simla,  or  the 
Trent,  vessels  which  were  fitted  up  for  the 


conveyance  of  cattle,  and  which  were  not 
now  wanted  there  at  all  ?  Certainly,  the 
Government  would  incur  great  responsibi- 
lity if  they  allowed  these  vessels  to  remain 
idle  at  Balaklava,  and  at  the  same  time 
took  up  sailing  vessels  at  home  for  the 
transport  of  cavalry  to  the  scat  of  war. 

The  Ddke  op  CAMBRIDGE  :  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  my  noble  Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Lucan)  in  condemning  the  convey- 
ance of  cavalry  by  sailing  transports  when 
steamers  can  be  obtained,  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  with  him,  that  an  arrange- 
ment might  be  devised  by  which  some  of 
the  vessels  which  he  named  could  be 
brought  home  and  rendered  available  for 
the  transport  of  horses  from  this  country. 
No  doubt  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
time  lost  hitherto  in  this  respect,  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  if  a  system  of  trans- 
port by  steamers  were  adopted  it  would 
enable  the  Government  to  despatch  horses 
with  greater  facility  and  in  greater  effici- 
ency than  they  can  do  by  sailing  vessels. 
Take  the  instance  of  the  Himalaya  ;  she 
was  only  a  fortnight  going  from  this  coun- 
try to  Varna,  while  the  average  passage  of 
sailing  vessels  was  thirty-nine  days.  The 
Himalaya,  therefore,  would  have  made 
two  or  even  three  trips  while  a  sailing  ves- 
sel was  making  one,  and,  in  addition  to 
gaining  time,  you  would  have  saved  all 
that  knocking  about  to  which  the  horses, 
to  their  great  detriment,  are  exposed  in  the 
sailing  transports.  I  would,  therefore, 
strongly  impress  upon  my  noble  Friend  the 
Minister  of  War  the  advantage  which 
would  be  gained  by  establishing  a  service 
of  steam  transports,  to  be  despatched  re- 
gularly once  a  week,  or  once  a  fortnight, 
as  the  case  might  be,  by  each  of  which 
you  would  be  able  to  send  out  300  horses 
in  the  most  simple  and  easy  manner.  At 
the  period  when  the  first  horses  sent  out 
were  despatched  I  was  Inspector  General 
of  Cavalry,  and  I  conceived  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  inspect  the  vessels  prepared  for 
their  reception.  1  had  the  advantage  at 
that  time  of  having  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Goodwin,  who  has  been  referred  to.  who 
explained  to  me  the  Hull  system — which  I 
must  say  I  have  never  seen — much  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  has  been  described  by 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Albemarle)  to- 
night. In  my  humble  opinion,  however,  it 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient  that  so 
large  a  space  should  be  sacrificed  in  the 
Government  transports  as  would  be  the 
case  if  the  Hull  system  were  adopted  ;  for 
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yon  muBt  remember  that  with  the  horses, 
you  have  to  carry  very  nearly  double  the 
number  of  men.  You  have  to  carry  Dra- 
goons and  their  equipments,  which  are 
very  heavy,  and  though  I  have  no  wish  to 
express  any  opinion  of  the  fitness  of  the 
Hull  system  for  general  mercantile  pur- 
poses, I  must  say  I  do  not  think  it  well 
adapted  for  the  transport  of  cavalry.  The 
ships  in  which  the  first  horses  were  sent 
out  and  which  I  inspected  were  as  well  fit- 
ted as  any  ships  could  be ;  the  great  fault 
was,  that  the  deck  under  the  horses'  feet 
was  not  properly  battened.  For  my  part, 
I  should  prefer  the  substitution  of  shingle 
for  those  battens. 

Lord  PANMURE  said,  he  wished,  with 
reference  to  one  statement  about  the  steam 
vessels  and  the  impression  which  had  gone 
abroad,  to  state  that  there  was  not  one 
steamer  lying  idle  at  Balaklava — they  were 
all  either  disposed  of  on  some  service  for 
the  benefit  of  Government,  or  engaged  in 
doing  duties  which  Government  had  under- 
taken to  perform  for  others.  There  was 
not  a  steam  vessel  in  the  Black  Sea  which 
had  not  its  duty  assigned  to  it,  and  when- 
ever it  was  possible  to  bring  one  home  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  cavalry  it  would 
bo  done.  Not  three  days  ago  the  Sima- 
laya — the  very  steamer  referred  to  by  the 
illustrious  Duke — had  left  this  country 
with  upwards  of  300  horses  on  board. 
Whenever  steam  vessels  could  be  got  for 
this  purpose  they  would  be  taken,  but  he 
trusted  that  the  impression  would  not  pre- 
vail that  Government  had  any  steam  vessel 
either  lying  idle  now,  or  likely  to  be  idle  at 
any  time  during  the  summer. 

The  Eaul  of  ALBEMARLE,  in  reply, 
expressed  an  opinion  that,  in  the  transport 
of  horses,  the  advantages  of  the  Hull  and 
the  Government  system  might  be  com- 
bined ;  so  that,  when  a  number  of  horses 
were  conveyed  on  board  a  vessel,  each 
horse  might  have  an  opportunity  of  lying 
down  once  In  three  days.  He  was,  how- 
ever, afraid,  from  what  had  fallen  from 
the  War  Minister,  that  the  exploded  sys- 
tem of  1810  was  to  be  continued  without 
the  adoption  of  improvements  suggested 
by  modern  experience. 

The  Earl  of  LUCAN  said,  he  could 
not  understand  that,  with  our  enormous 
fleet  of  steamers  and  sailing  transports, 
there  should  not  be  some  of  the  former  at 
Balaklava  to  spare  for  the  conveyance  of 
horses. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
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On  Motion  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  3\ 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
he  had  added  two  clauses  to  it  to  mak^ 
the  powers  of  remanding  perfectly  dear, 
although  he  considered  the  objections  which 
had  been  taken  perfectly  hypothetical. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  great 
difficulty  had  been  felt  with  respect  to 
accommodation.  In  some  cases,  although 
the  courts  were  said  to  be  public,  they 
were  practically  private.  He  therefore 
should  move  to  transfer  the  clause  ft-om 
the  County  Courts  Act  to  this  Bill,  for  the 
purpose  of  giring  powers  to  use  publie 
rooms  or  places,  wherever  there  were  such, 
under  the  same  limitations  as  in  the  County 
Courts  Act. 

The  Babl  of  WICKLOW  said,  he 
wished  to  propose  two  Amendments ;  the 
first  would  be  to  Clause  5,  which,  as  at 
present  framed,  required  that  the  certifi-- 
cates  should  be  signed  by  two  justices 
attending  petty  sessions.  What  the  prac- 
tice in  this  country  was  he  did  not  know ; 
but  the  practice  in  Ireland  was,  that  the 
certificate  should  be  signed  by  the  presid- 
ing justice  in  each  individaal  case.  He 
should  therefore  propose  to  add,  after  the 
words  *•  signed  by  two  justices,"  the  words 
"  or  the  presiding  justice." 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  Amendment. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  would  then 
propose  an  Amendment  to  Clause  10. 
This  clause,  as  at  present  framed,  would 
place  stipendiary  magistrates  resident  in 
the  counties  of  Ireland  in  a  position  above 
the  other  magistrates,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  have  a  power  which  could  not  be 
exercised  by  the  other  magistrates.  He 
would  add  words  to  obviate  this  difficulty, 
and  which  would  give  to  resident  magis- 
trates acting  with  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trates the  same  privileges  as  they  would 
possess. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  no 
apology  was  necessary  from  the  noble  Earl 
in  calling  the  attention  of  their  Lordships 
to  these  oversights.  The  Bill,  as  origi- 
nally framed,  was  intended  for  England 
only,  but  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Desart)  having  suggested  that  it  should  be 
extended  to  Ireland,  an  alteration  was 
made  in  the  last  clause.  It  was  at  first 
considered  that  it  would  be  more  expedient 
to  introduce  a  separate  Bill  for  Ireland 
than  to  bring  all  three  countries  under  the 
operation  of  the  same  measure,  but  it  was 
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afterward!  stated  to  him  tliat  nothing 
more  need  be  done  than  make  the  present 
Bill  extend  to  Ireland,  as  all  the  provisions 
were  adapted  to  the  state  of  that  country. 
He  ouite  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl  that 
the  Amendments  would  be  an  improvement, 
and  would  place  the  magistrates  aoting  in 
the  counties  in  the  same  position  as  the 
stipendiary  magistrates. 

Loan  BROUGHAM  regretted  that  an 
Amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
had  not  been  made.  He  quite  agreed  to 
the  alterations  proposed  by  the  noble  Earl 
opposite. 

Bill  read  3*3  Amendments  made)  Bill 
patsodi  and  sent  to  the  Commons. 

FAST  DAY. 
On  the  Motion  of  Earl  GRANVILLE, 
it  was  ordered — 

•'  That  The  Lord  Biihop  of  Saliabury  be  and  he 
is  hereby  desired  to  preaoh  before  this  House  on 
Wcdneidaif,  the  2UI  of  tkU  imUmt  March,  in  the 
Abbcj  Church,  Westminster,  beins^  the  Bay  ap- 
pointed bjr  Her  Migestj's  Royal  Proclamation  as 
a  pnblie  Day  of  Solemn  Fast,  Humiliation,  and 
Prayer." 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  Mixrch  16, 1855. 

Mm  (7TBS.]    Nbw  Mxhbbr  Swobn. — For  Athlone, 

William  Keogh,  esq. 
PvBUo  Bats.— l"*  Education  (No.  2). 
S^  Lunacy  Regulation  Act  Amendment. 

POSTAL  COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE 

CAPE— QUESTION. 
Mr.  EENNBDT  said,  he  begged  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  whether,  in 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Goveniment  to  esta- 
blish more  frequent  oommunicatiou  with 
that  colony,  by  contract  with  a  steam- 
packet  oompany  or  otherwise  ? 

Mb.  WILSON  said,  that  the  question 
of  postal  communication  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Cape  had  been  under  the  aeri* 
ous  consideration  of  the  QoYornment  during 
the  last  few  months ;  but  he  was  sorry  to 
hate  to  add  that  up  to  the  present  time 
they  had  not  been  able  to  come  to  any  ar- 
rangement for  an  increased  postal  commu- 
nication with  that  colony.  They  had  hoped 
that  the  Legislature  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  would  haTe  been  induced  to  put  on  a 
braneh  servioo  from  the  Cape  to  the  Mau- 
ritius, the  Go?eniiaeiii  of  the  Mauiitius 


having  established  a  communication  be* 
tween  their  colony  and  the  Point  de  Galloi 
where  the  service  was  taken  up  by  the 
Peninsular  and  the  Oriental  Steam  Navi^ 
gation  Company.  He  believed  that  point 
had  not  yet  been  decided.  It  was,  how- 
ever, under  the  consideration  of  the  Admi- 
ralty and  the  Post  Office ;  and  no  time 
would  unnecessarily  be  lost  in  effecting 
some  arrangement  upon  the  subject, 

LONDON  CEMETERIES— QUESTION. 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secre* 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
whether  he  was  aware  that  at  many  of  the 
cemeteries  at  the  east  of  London — ^for  in«> 
stance,  Keldey's  Ground,  Bethnal  Green, 
St.  James  the  Less,  Bethnal  Green,  and 
the  Victoria  Park  Cemetery— they  are  in 
the  daily  practice  of  burying  many  bodies 
in  one  grave,  and  do  not  comply  with  the 
conditions  on  which  they  have  been  allow- 
ed to  continue  open,  and  that  nearly  all 
the  cemeteries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  still  adopt  the  system  of  pit  burial; 
and,  if  he  were  aware  of  this,  whether  he 
meant  to  prevent  it  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  GRET  said,  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  practice  of  what  were  called 
pit  burials  was  in  general  use  in  the  ceme- 
teries in  the  noighbourhood  of  London, 
But  a  specific  statement  had  been  address- 
ed not  long  ago  to  the  Home  Office  with 
regard  to  four  of  those  cemeteries,  three  of 
them  being  among  those  named  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  the  fourth  being  Ab- 
ney  Park  Cemetery.  An  inspector  had 
been  ordei^  to  inquire  into  the  accuracy 
of  that  statement,  and  had  given  in  his 
Report.  It  appeared  from  that  document 
that  Victoria  Park  Cemetery  and  Ahney 
Park  Cemetery  were  both  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  Act,  being  two  of  the 
cemeteries  in  Schedule  B ;  so  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  not  the  power  of 
ordering  there  a  limitation  or  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  burials.  It  was  otherwise 
with  the  remaining  two.  In  Keldey'a 
Ground  some  irregularity  seemed  to  have 
existed,  but  that  irregularity  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  considerable,  and  on  the 
whole  the  Report  was  favourable  to  the 
management  of  that  cemetery.  He  had 
further  to  state,  that  it  was  to  be  dosed 
in  a  few  months.  With  regard  to  St. 
James  the  Less,  Bethnal  Green,  the  Re- 
port  had  been  most  unsatisfactory.  Ne 
order  for  dosing  it  had  been  iaaued ;  bu6 
an  order  had  been  made  that  not  mora 
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than  one  body  should  be  buried  in  one 
grave.  That  order,  however,  had  been 
entirely  disregarded  ;  and  under  those  cir- 
cumstances he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  given 
such  directions  as  would,  he  hoped,  pre- 
vent the  continuance  of  those  abuses. 

ADMIRAL  OF  THE  FLEET—QUESTION. 
Captain  BUNCOMBE  inquired  whether 
it  was  intended  to  appoint  an  admir&l  of 
the  fleet  ? 

Sir  C.  wood  said,  that  the  office  of 
admiral  of  the  fleet  was  not  an  office  of 
course,  as  was  implied  by  the  question  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member,  but  it  cor- 
responded to  the  rank  of  field  marshal  in 
the  army,  and  there  might  be  sometimes 
officers  of  that  rank,  and  sometimes  none. 
It  was  not  intended  at  present  to  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  an  admiral  of  the 
fleet. 

STAMPED  ENVELOPES— THE  LETTER 
CARRIERS— QUESTION. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  said,  he  begged 
to  ask  the  hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
when  it  is  likely  that  the  public  will  be 
able  to  obtain  stamped  sheets  of  paper  and 
private  envelopes  for  free  transmission  by 
post;  also  to  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  his  promises,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, that  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Report  on  tho  Post  Office, 
relative  to  the  letter-carriers  of  tho  me- 
tropolis, should  be  speedily  carried  out, 
remain  unfulfilled  ? 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  that  the  first  ques- 
tion related  to  a  matter  of  some  importance 
to  the  public,  and  he  was  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  replying  to  it.  There  had 
been  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  be  enabled  to  send  to  Somerset 
House  paper  and  envelopes  to  be  stamped 
with  postage  stamps;  but  there  was  a 
doubt  whether,  under  the  Act  establishing 
the  penny  post,  any  paper  could  be  used 
except  that  with  a  thread  drawn  through 
it,  as  directed  by  the  Act.  The  Govern- 
ment had  taken  tho  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  and  they  had  report- 
ed that  no  such  precaution  need  be  used, 
and  the  Treasury  had  given  authority  to 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  at  once  to 
stamp  paper  and  envelopes,  and  he  had  to- 
day signed  a  minute  directing  immediate 
preparation  to  be  made  for  that  purpose. 
When,  however,  he  stated  that  8,500,000 
of  these  stamped  envelopes  passed  through 
the  post  every  week,  the  House  would  see 
that  it  would  take  some  time  to  prepare 
Sir  O,  Orey 


the  requisite  machinery  before  the  stamps 
could  with  safety  be  delivered  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  had 
stated,  that  in  two  months  they  consi- 
dered that  they  would  be  ready  to  receive 
paper  and  envelopes  for  stamping.  It  was 
obvious  that  much  inconvenience  to  the 
machinery  would  arise  from  the  stamping 
of  small  quantities,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  put  some  limit  to  the  quantity  sent  in 
at  once.  It  was  proposed  that  if  not  less  than 
102.  worth  of  stamps,  or  2,400  of  them, 
were  sent  in  at  one  time,  they  would  be 
stamped  free  of  any  charge  except  the 
duty;  but  if  smaller  quantities  were  sent 
in,  a  fee  of  Is,  would  be  payable  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  altering  the  ma- 
chinery. With  respect  to  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  question  asked  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  had  to  state  that  the  preli* 
minary  arrangements  for  carrying  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Treasury  respecting 
the  letter-carriers  into  effect  would  be  com- 
pleted to-morrow,  and  the  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  additional  payment 
would  take  place  after  the  31st  of  that 
month. 

EDUCATION  f  No.  2)  BILL. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  *  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  first  place,  I  beg  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  for  the  courtesy  and  fair- 
ness with  which  the  noble  Lord  at  tho 
head  of  the  Government  has  enabled  mc, 
on  an  evening  usually  devoted  to  Govern- 
ment business,  to  bring  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  the  Motion  of 
which  I  have  given  notice.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  I  might  have  laid  my  Bill  on  tho 
table,  following  the  example  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  late  President  of  the  Council, 
and  postponed  any  explanatory  statement 
until  I  moved  the  second  reading.  But  I 
was  unwilling  to  take  that  course,  partly 
because  there  are  several  portions  of  this 
great  question  of  the  education  of  the 
people  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  and  of  the  House 
in  a  preliminary  statement  of  this  kind ; 
and,  further,  because  I  confess  I  feel,  in  my 
position  as  an  independent  Member  of  this 
House — possessiug  no  official  power  or  in- 
fiuence — that  to  propose  the  introduction 
of  a  measure  of  this  magnitude,  without 
giving  any  explanation  of  the  grounds  on 
which  I  propose  to  do  so,  or  of  the  nature 
of  my  measure,  would  be  a  course  both 
unusual  and  disrespectful  to  this  House. 

Sir,  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  House  of 
Commons  will  consent,  for  a  portion  of  this 
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Session,  to  withdraw  their  attention  from 
the  ahsorhing  interests  of  the  war  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  and  give  consideration  to 
a  question  which  1  helicTe  to  he  hy  far  the 
most  important  and  the  most  pressing  of 
all  questions  of  the  present  day,  affecting 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  institutions 
of  this  country.  After  a  brief  intenral  of 
time — I  trust  after  a  few  months — the  war 
will  hare  ceased,  and  peace  will  have  re- 
turned; but,  unless  this  House  will  con- 
sent to  address  itself  seriously  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  public  education,  we  shall 
still  find  ourselTCS  surrounded  by  that  mass 
of  ignorance  and  of  crime  which  is  now 
tarnishing  our  national  character,  and,  I 
belicTe,  sapping  and  undermining  our  na- 
tional prosperity.  There  is  no  question  to 
which  Parliament  is  more  bound  to  ad- 
dress itself;  and  if  the  House  will  faTour  me 
with  its  attention,  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  that  there  is  no  subject  to  which  it 
is  bound  to  devote  more  anxious  considera- 
tion. But  even  from  the  cTents  of  the 
war  we  may  draw  a  sound  argument  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  education,  for  if 
there  are  still  persons  who  doubt  the  policy 
and  the  wisdom  of  improved  education — if 
there  are  still  persons  who  think  that  to 
teach  our  fellow-creatures  their  duty  to 
God  and  man — to  cultivate  their  minds, 
and  to  raise  them  in  the  social  scale,  is  to 
unfit  them  for  undustrial  pursuits  and  the 
vocations  of  useful  life — I  think  I  may 
turn  to  recent  experience  of  what  educa- 
tion has  done  for  the  British  soldier  as 
a  satisfactory,  nay,  a  triumphant  answer. 
No  class  of  men  ever  made  a  more  rapid 
advance  in  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment than  the  British  soldier  has  done  in 
the  last  forty  years.  What  hns  been  the 
result  with  respect  to  his  efficiency?  I 
appeal  to  the  events  of  the  last  few  months ; 
at  any  period  in  the  history  of  the  nation 
has  the  British  soldier  proved  himself  more 
brave,  more  highly  disciplined,  or  more  en- 
during than  in  the  present  campaign  in  the 
Crimea,  chequered  as  it  has  been  by  the 
most  extraordinary  combination  of  victory 
and  disaster  ? 

Sir,  I  can  assure  the  House  that  I  ap- 
proach this  subject  not  only  with  a  deep 
sense  of  its  importance,  but  also  of  the 
numerous  difficulties  with  which  it  is  beset. 
I  am  also  so  sensible  of  the  almost  impos- 
sibility for  an  independent  Member  of  this 
House,  without  official  power  or  influence, 
successfully  to  legislate  upon  this  subject, 
that  I  think  it  right  to  explain  the  motives 
which  have  induced  me  to  bring  it  forward, 
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lest  I  should  be  charged  with  presumption  for 
making  such  an  attempt.  In  determining 
upon  the  course  which  I  have  taken  I  have 
been  influenced  by  the  belief  that  the 
Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  deterred 
either  by  the  difl&eulty  of  the  subject  or 
some  other  reason,  had  abandonded  all 
idea  of  legislating  upon  it.  The  House 
will  not  faU  to  recollect  that,  on  the  forma- 
tion of  that  Government,  the  necessity  of 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  educa- 
tion was  put  in  the  very  van  of  their  pro- 
fessions, and  shortly  after  they  took  office, 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London-— a 
distinguished  Member  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Qovernment — ^introduced  a  measure  on  the 
subject.  I  am  not  about  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  that  measure,  though,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  there  was  in  it  much  that  I 
approved,  and  much  that  was,  in  my  opi- 
nion, worthy  of  discussion  and  considera- 
tion in  this  House ;  but  that  Bill  was  never 
taken  even  to  a  second  reading.  The  noble 
Lord  introduced  it  in  an  able  speech,  but 
after  it  was  introduced  the  subject  gradu- 
ally dropped,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  the 
Bill. 

What  occurred  again  last  year?  In 
the  Session  of  1854  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Bill — a  Bill  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  one  of  the  most  important  plans 
for  the  advancement  of  education  in  this 
country  ever  broached— was  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  this  House,  and  after 
years  of  labour,  great  expense,  and  most 
praiseworthy  exertions  on  the  part  of  a 
great  number  of  gentlemen  at  Manchester, 
and,  above  all,  after  a  combination  of  men 
of  different  religious  persussions  in  endea- 
vouring to  legislate  on  the  subject,  how 
was  that  Bill  treated?  It  wss  rejected, 
in  consequence  of  what  I  must  call  a  paltry 
quibble,  whether,  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  House,  it  was  a  public  or  a  private 
Bill.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  made  a  short  speech  upon  that  oc- 
casion, and  left  the  House ;  the  Treasury 
benches  were  empty — and  the  messure  was 
discussed  in  the  absence  of,  and  without 
assistance  from.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ;  in  fact,  throughout  the  whole  of 
last  Session,  Government  gave  no  inti- 
mation whatever  of  any  intention  to  re- 
vive the  question  of  education,  and,  as 
far  as  the  House  knew,  it  was  totally 
thrown  aside.  It  was  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, that,  convinced  as  I  am  most 
deeply  that  it  is  a  subject  which  roust  not 
be  dropped,  but  that,  sooner  or  later,  it 
must  be  dealt  with  by  Parliament^  I  deter- 
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-minecl,  howerer  inadequate  I  might  be  to 
the  taak,  to  undertake  to  grapple  with 
it,  and  accordingly  I  gare  notice  that  I 
ahonld,  during  the  present  Seuion,  bring 
in  a  Bill  on  the  eobject. 

Parliament  met  before  Chrietmas,  when 
I  renewed  my  notice.  My  Motion  was 
fixed  for  the  25th  of  Janaary,  bat  on  the 
23rdy  two  days  before  my  notice  was  to  be 
brovght  OB,  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  came  down  to  the  House  and  an- 
nooneed  that  he  would  bring  in  an  Educa- 
tion Bill.  That  Bill  was  introduced  a  few 
days  afterwards,  and  is  now  on  the  table. 
I  say  It  without  the  least  disrespect  to  the 
noble  Lord,  but  I  cannot  help  sospeeting 
that  I  may  justly  claim  the  merit  of  both 
these  Bills,  for,  in  all  probability,  had  it 
not  been  for  my  noticCi  we  should  not  hare 
bed  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord;  and  I 
think  the  House  will  feel  that  after  the 
notiee  I  had  glTon,  after  detotlng  con- 
siderable time  and  attention  to  the  subject 
during  the  recess,  I  should  not  be  justified 
in  now  receding  from  the  task  which  I  had 
undertaken.  At  the  same  time,  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  it  is  in  no  spirit  of 
rivalry  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  that  I  bring  forward  this  measure. 
I  gladly  recognise  the  exertions  of  that 
noble  Lord  in  the  cause  of  education  dur- 
ing a  lengthened  period  of  time,  and  had 
he  last  Session  giyen  the  least  intimation 
that  he  would  deal  with  the  subject,  I 
should  not  hare  presumed  to  do  so,  but 
should  have  left  it  in  his  hands.  The 
noble  Lord,  howerer,  has  now  taken  the 
matter  up,  and  by  doing  so  has  practically 
recognised  the  necessity  of  our  devoting 
our  attention  to  the  subject,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that,  by  God's  blessing,  the  exertions 
of  the  noble  Lord,  and  the  willingness  of 
this  House  to  entertain  the  question,  it 
may  at  length  be  satisfactorily  settled. 

Before  I  explain  to  the  House  the  pre- 
sent state  of  education  in  this  country, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  particularly  of  Her  Ma 
jesty*s  Government,  to  one  point  which  is 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance  in  con* 
nection  with  the  subject,  and  I  am  the 
more  desirous  to  do  so  because  it  is  not 
embraced  either  in  the  measure  of  the 
noble  Lord  or  in  the  Bill  I  am  now  asking 
leave  to  introduce.  I  allude  to  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
and  I  must  say,  that  I,  for  one,  entertain 
a  feeling  of  great  dissatisfaction,  which  I 
believe  to  be  very  general,  both  with  re- 
Bpeet  to  the  constitution  and  the  working 
Sir  •/,  PakingUm 


of  that  Committee.  In  the  first  place,  I 
think  it  has  become  far  too  important^  and 
is  intrusted  with  functions  of  far  too  great 
magnitude,  to  continue  any  longer  with- 
out being  recognised  as  a  department  of 
the  State,  and  distinctly  represented  in 
this  House.  My  objection  to  the  action  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  is,  that  while 
Parliament  is  liberal  •— while  we  from 
year  to  year  have  been  voting  increased 
sums  of  money  for  public  instruction— our 

f  rants  are  badly  administered.  Of  course 
do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  done  great  good,  or  that  the 
liberality  of  Parliament  in  voting  increased 
sums  has  promoted  education,  but  I  think 
that  those  sums  under  the  management  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  have  hitherto 
produced  the  minimum,  instead  of  the 
maximum  of  good.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
we  have  risen  from  the  paltry  grant  of 
10,000^.  or  20,000{.,  twenty-two  years  ago, 
in  the  time  of  Lord  Grey's  Government,  to 
the  liberal  sum  of  300,000{.  per  annum, 
and  I  agree  with  those  who  think  that 
no  body  of  men  ought  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  so  large  a  sum  for 
publlo  purposes,  without  there  being  a  re- 
sponsible  Minister  in  this  House  who  can 
account  for  the  manner  of  its  employment. 
There  is  no  precedent  that  I  know  of; 
but  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  case  of 
recent  occurrence — that  of  tho  Poor  Law 
Board. 

The  House  will  recollect,  that  after  the 
institution  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  gentle- 
men of  great  ability  and  of  the  highest 
character  were  appointed  Commissioners. 
Still,  not  many  years  elapsed  before  dis- 
satisfaction began  to  arise,  and  the  public 
demanded  a  change.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  is  now  re- 
presented as  a  department  m  this  House ; 
and  why  should  we  not  have  a  department 
for  education?  The  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  is  now,  in  fact,  the  Minister  of 
Instruction ;  but  I  contend  that  the  time 
has  gone  by  when  we  can  be  satisfied  with 
a  kind  of  half  and-half  department,  practi- 
cally superintending  education,  and  yet  not 
recognised  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
hope  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when 
we  shall  see  a  Minister  in  tliis  House  re- 
sponsiblo  for  the  money  which  is  expended, 
and  able  to  give  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country  any  explanations  which  may  be  re- 
quired. 

In  other  countries  the  necessity  for  an 
Educational  Department  is  recognised.  In 
France,  in  Prussia,  and  in  every  canton  in 
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SwiUefland,  there  ib  a  Minister  of  Public 
Instraotion  ;  in  America  education  is  re- 
cognised AS  a  public  department  of  the 
State ;  and  in  Holland  there  is  a  depart- 
ment forming  a  part  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  There  are  precedents  enough 
abroad,  and  I  think  that  those  precedents, 
together  with  our  own  experience,  establish 
the  neoessity  for  such  a  system  at  home. 
The  ilrst  duty  which  the  department  would 
hare  to  discharge  is  one  of  paramount  im- 
portance, namely,  the  providing  of  efficient 
masters.  That  is  a  point  to  which,  in  a 
praiseworthy  manner,  the  Committee  of 
Council  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention ;  but  I  submit  that  they  have  not 
done  it  with  wisdom  or  success.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  thing  is  injudicionsly  done ;  the 
masters  are  so  overtrained  that  they 
are,  in  too  many  cases,  above  educational 
duties,  and  they  take  to  other  pursuits. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  inspectors,  com- 
plains that  those  who  have  been  educated 
m  the  training  institutions  betake  them- 
selves, in  a  great  number  of  instances,  to 
holy  orders.  Mr.  Moseley,  a  very  able  in- 
spector, takes  the  same  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  BO,  also,  does  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mitchell. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
letterfrom  the  principal  of  one  of  the  largest 
training  institutions,  in  which,  after  stating 
that  every  one  who  is  mixed  up  with  the 
practical  work  of  education  is  very  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Government  scheme,  and 
that  the  funds  are  badly  administered,  the 
poor  localities  receiving  no  encouragement, 
while  others  get  more  than  their  share, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say — 

"  I  do  not  beliove  that  one  in  five  of  the  pupil 
teftchera  ever  become  schoolmaBters  or  school- 
mistressee.  Hence  there  u  a  great  dearth  of 
masters.  In  short,  other  trades  paj  better  than 
that  of  a  master,  in  proportion  to  the  work 
done  and  the  sacrifices  made.  The  minutes  of 
1846,  therefore,  have  faUed  in  this  important 
respect." 

Surely  such  statements  confirm  my  opi- 
nion that  we  ou^ht  to  have  the  means 
of  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  these  mat- 
ters. I  am  afraid  that  it  would  be  found, 
upon  investigation,  that  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  pupil  teachers  ever  be- 
come roasters.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
we  are  devoting  the  public  money  to  edu- 
cating persons  who  subsequently  become 
clerks,  or  betake  themselves  to  different 
pursuits  from  that  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. But  more  than  this ;  I  have  said 
that  the  public  money  is  misapplied,  and  I 
beUere  inat  it  is  misapplied  in  this  way — 


thai  the  grants  which  are  annually  voted 
by  Parliament  are  given  under  the  Mi- 
nutes of  Council  to  rich  districts  to  the 
exclusion  of  poor  ones.  The  minute  under 
which  the  grants  are  issued  requires  that  a 
certain  proportionate  sum  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  locality,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  poorest  districts,  which  are  in 
most  need  of  assistance,  get  nothing  from 
the  annual  grants  of  Parliament. 

I  will  illustrate  this  by  a  reference  to 
eight  parishes  in  this  metropolis --four 
poor  parishes  and  four  rich  ones;  I  will 
take  the  four  poor  parishes  first.  Clerken- 
well,  with  a  population  of  64,763,  has  re- 
ceived 8^.  lis,  id.  for  books  ;  St.  Giles's, 
with  a  population  of  37,407,  has  received 
3^.  3s,  id.  for  books ;  Shoreditch,  with 
25,511  inhabitants,  has  received  nothing; 
and  Shad  well,  with  11,700  inhabitants^ 
has  received  nothing.  Now,  contrast  with 
this  four  rich  parishes — St.  Michael,  Ches- 
ter Square,  with  a  population  of  8,500,  has 
received  465?.  ;  St.  Barnabas,  or  part  of 
St.  Paul,  with  only  8,000  inhabitants,  has 
received  400?.;  Kentish  Town,  with  5.000 
inhabitants,  has  received  8462. ;  and  Ken- 
sington, with  30,000  inhabitants,  has  re- 
ceived 2,1977.  The  four  poor  parishes, 
therefore,  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
138,900,  have  received  121.  Qs.  8d.,  while 
the  four  rich  parishes,  with  a  population  of 
upwards  of  50,000,  have  received  3,908?. 
[Mr.  CoBDEK  :  Is  that  in  one  year  ?]  No; 
from  the  commencement  of  the  annual 
grant  down  to  the  present  moment.  That 
sum  of  3,908?.  granted  to  these  four  rich 
parishes  has,  no  doubt,  effected  a  great 
amount  of  good.  I  do  not  deny  that ;  but 
is  it  the  policy  or  the  intention  of  this 
House,  in  voting  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
as  it  annually  docs  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, that  the  rich  only  should  be  bene- 
fited, while  the  poor  are  to  have  nothing  ? 
because,  practically,  that  is  what  it  comes 
to.  I  attach  great  interest  and  import- 
ance to  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  Bill 
which  was  brought  in  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  proposes  to  give 
increased  powers  to  the  Committee  of 
Council,  and  I  also  propose  to  give  in- 
creased powers  to  that  department  to 
which  the  duties  of  public  instruction  are 
attached ;  but  while  I  am  anxious  to  place 
increased  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  edu- 
cational department  of  the  State,  I  must 
beg  at  the  same  time  to  state  that  I  am 
not  content  to  place  those  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  Council  as  it 
is  at  present  constituted. 
Y  2 
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I  will  DOW  renture  to  ask  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  while  I  make  some 
Btatements  upon  the  present  state  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  I  doubt  whether 
the  full  extent  of  our  deficiencies  is  gene- 
rally understood.  I  hare  read  and  I  have 
been  told  that  this  question  may  be  left  as 
it  IB ;  that  we  are  going  on  well ;  that  we 
have  a  liberal  Parliament  and  an  active 
Committee  of  Council,  and  eyerything  is 
advancing ;  but,  Sir,  I  think  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  the  House  that,  instead  of 
going  on  well,  we  are  going  on  scanda- 
lously ill.  As  regards  this  great  matter 
of  public  education,  the  state  of  the  coon- 
try  is  most  threatening,  and  the  time  has 
arrived  when  this  House  is  bound  to  give 
its  most  serious  attention  to  this  subject. 

It  will  be  my  duty  to  lay  before  the 
House  some  very  startling  statements,  but 
I  shall  carefully  endeavour  to  avoid  any- 
thing like  exaggeration,  and  I  shall  make 
no  statement  without  giving  my  authority, 
and  in  most  cases  I  think  the  House  will 
find  that  the  statements  which  I  shall 
make  are  drawn  from  official  sources. 
When  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  brought  this  subject  under  the 
conoideration  of  the  House  in  1853,  I 
think  he  fell  into  the  same  error  which 
has  pervaded  many  similar  statements.  I 
think  he  fell  into  the  error  of  taking  too 
flattering  a  view  of  the  question.  The 
noble  Lord  entered  into  a  history  of  the 
progress  of  education  in  the  country  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  first  efforts 
that  were  made  by  this  House  in  that  di- 
rection. The  noble  Lord  told  us  the  in- 
crease that  had  taken  place  since  that 
time  in  the  number  of  schools  and  of  scho- 
lars attending  them;  but  throughout  the 
able  speech  with  which  he  introduced  the 
subject  he  did  not  once  touch  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  It  is  time  that 
the  country  should  know  what  is  the  real 
truth,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  state  it. 
What  was  the  point  upon  which  the  noble 
Lord  dwelt  with  the  roost  satisfaction  ?  It 
was  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
attending  school  between  the  years  1818 
and  1833;  and  again,  between  1833  and 
1851.  In  the  year  1818  the  proportion 
of  children  at  school  was  1  in  17,  in  1833 
it  was  1  in  11  and  a  fraction,  and  in  1851 
the  proportion  had  increased  to  1  in  8  and 
a  fraction.  That,  no  doubt,  appears  to  be 
an  improvement,  and  to  a  certain  extent  I 
admit  that  it  is;  but  if  we  analyse  the 
figures,  and  especially  remembering  that 
the  statistics  of  1833  have  been  called  in 
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question,  we  shall  find  that  the  ratio  of 
advance  between  1833  and  1851  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  ratio  of  advance  be- 
tween 1818  and  1833.  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  fact  that  many  of  the  most  important 
districts  in  England  were  in  a  worse  con* 
dition  in  1851  than  in  1833.  As  instances, 
I  may  mention  York  and  Liverpool.  In 
Liverpool,  in  1 833,  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren attending  school  was  1  in  7  and  a 
fraction,  while  in  1851  it  was  1  in  8  and  a 
fraction  ;  so  that  the  state  of  education  in 
Liverpool  has  positively  retrograded,  and 
that  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  York. 
But  I  may  remind  the  House  that  the 
consideration  of  the  number  of  children 
attending  school  forms  by  no  means  the 
whole  of  the  question  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  attention,  but  that  we  must  also  con- 
sider  what  is  the  quality  of  the  education 
received.  Are  the  children  who  attend 
school  properly  taught  ?  I  think  that  the 
House  will  perceive  that  this  question  is  of 
greater  importance  than  even  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  children  going  to  school  at 
the  differant  periods  I  have  mentioned. 
In  describing  our  present  position,  I  shall 
regard  it  in  four  points  of  view — Ist,  the 
number  of  those  who  receive  no  education 
at  all ;  2ndly,  the  quality  of  the  education 
received  by  those  who  attend  schools ; 
3rdly,  our  comparative  state  with  regard 
to  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world ;  and» 
4thly,  the  deplorable  results  of  our  neg- 
lect of  this  question. 

The  House  is  aware  that  we  are  indebt* 
ed  for  much  information  to  very  able  re- 
ports on  the  census  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann. 
It  appears  that  the  population  of  this 
country  in  1851  amounted  to  17,927,609. 
The  number  of  children  between  3  and  15 
years  of  age  was  4,908,696 ;  of  these 
2,144,378  were  at  school,  so  that  there 
remained  very  nearly  3,000,000  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  To  account  for  this  number 
Mr.  Horace  Mann  first  makes  a  deduction 
of  1,000,000  for  children  engaged  in  work. 
I  confess  I  am  unwilling  to  admit  that 
deduction ;  I  think  that  in  any  country 
where  education  rests  upon  a  sound  basis, 
children  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  work 
before  they  are  educated,  or,  at  all  events, 
it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  is  right 
to  recognise  such  a  reason  for  not  being 
educated.  However  that  may  be,  Mr. 
Horaco  Mann  makes  a  deduction  of 
1,000.000  for  children  engaged  in  work, 
the  actual  number  returned  as  at  work 
being,  I  believe,  about  600,000.  He  then 
makes  a  deduction  of  200,000  for  children 
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0uffering  from  illness,  and  of  50,000  for 
those  who  may  he  educated  at  home.  So 
that,  eyen  allowing  these  deductions — and 
I  demur  to  the  first — a  very  large  numher 
of  children  remains  wholly  unaccounted  for. 
To  proceed  further,  I  admit  it  may  he  fair 
when  treating  of  the  lahouring  classes  to 
deduct  children  helow  the  age  of  5  and 
ahoye  the  age  of  12,  and  I  find  the  num- 
her of  those  children  to  he  647,856,  and 
the  result  is,  that  the  numher  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  12  not  at  school 
amounts  to  968,557.  I  then  come  to 
the  natural  inquiry,  why  are  they  not  at 
school  ?  1  ought,  perhaps,  in  frankness 
to  state  to  the  House  that  the  children 
considered  not  to  be  at  school  were  so  con- 
sidered because  they  were  not  entered  on 
the  school  hooks,  hut  perhaps  a  portion  of 
them  might  haye  been  to  school  at  some 
time  or  another;  but  Mr.  Horace  Mann 
has  obseryed,  and  with  great  justice,  that 
he  does  not  know  whether  it  is  a  greater 
evil  to  haye  a  number  of  persons  without 
education,  and  the  rest  of  the  community 
well  educated,  or  to  haye  the  whole  mass 
educated  badly,  and  for  too  short  a  period. 

But  I  return  to  the  question,  why  were 
these  children  not  at  school  ?  Some  per- 
sons say  that  the  reason  is,  because  they 
are  engaged  in  work  ;  but  that,  1  belieye, 
is  a  mistake.  1  find  that  in  Manchester 
the  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  3  and  15  were  69,500 ;  of  those  32,000 
were  at  school,  7,000  were  engaged  in 
work,  and  there  remained  orer  30,000 
neither  one  nor  the  other. 

The  general  result  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  stands  thus — that  41  and  a  frac- 
tion per  cent  are  at  school,  only  12  and  a 
fraction  are  at  work,  and  46  and  a  frac- 
tion per  cent  are  neither  at  school  nor  at 
work.  Now  it  will  be  seen  from  these 
figures  that  the  number  of  children  at 
work  cannot  be  set  down  as  the  main 
cause  of  the  existing  deficiency  in  educa* 
tioD.  The  real  causes  I  belieye  to  be 
partly  the  poyerty  and  partly  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  parents,  and  I  think  this  in- 
difference may  again  be  attributed  to  two 
causes — their  own  uneducated  state,  and 
the  badness  of  the  education  which  is  af- 
forded in  this  country.  Some  of  these 
tmhappy  parents  have  neyer  been  educated 
themsefyes,  and  therefore  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  adyantage  of  education  to  their 
children ;  others  find  the  education  in  the 
schools  to  which  their  children  could  alone 
haye  access,  so  bad  that  they  care  not  to 
send  their  children  to  partake  of  it. 


Havmg  now  shown  the  House  the  largo 
number  of  children  who  are  not  at  school  at 
all,  let  me  pass  on  to  a  point  which  is  not  of 
less  importance — namely,  the  inferior  qua- 
lity of  the  education  which  too  many  of  those 
who  do  go  to  school  receive.  A  compari- 
son drawn  between  the  education  imparted 
in  this  country  and  that  afforded  in  other 
parts  of  the  civilised  world  is,  1  think,  a 
melancholy  one,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned; for  1  belieye  we  shall  find  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Russia,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  Slave  States  of  America,  Eng- 
land is  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  Thus, 
I  find  that  in  Switzerland,  in  several  of 
the  cantons,  there  are  1  in  4  and  a  frac- 
tion of  the  population  at  school;  in  Sax- 
ony 1  in  5 ;  in  the  United  States — New 
York  and  other  of  the  free  States — some 
1  in  5,  and  others  1  in  6 ;  in  France,  1  in 
6 ;  in  Wurtemburg  and  Prussia,  1  in  6  ; 
in  Denmark,  1  in  7  ;  in  England,  1  in  8^. 
But  this  is  not  all.  In  these  other  coun- 
tries 1  in  6  receives  a  good  education, 
while  in  England  1  in  8^  receives  an  edu- 
cation, in  too  many  cases,  of  the  most 
deficient  and  unsatisfactory  character. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House,  I 
will  now  proceed  to  state  the  nature  of 
the  difference  which  exists  in  the  systems 
of  these  countries.  What  is  the  teaching 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  Prussia  ?  In 
Prussia  every  complete  elementary  school 
necessarily  comprehends  the  following  ob- 
jects :  1,  religious  instruction,  as  a  means 
of  forming  the  moral  character  of  children 
according  to  the  positive  truths  of  Christi- 
anity ;  2,  the  German  language  ;  3,  the 
elements  of  geometry,  together  with  the 
general  principles  of  drawing  ;  4,  calcula- 
tion and  practical  arithmetic ;  5,  the  ele- 
ments of  physios,  geography,  general  his- 
tory, and  especially  the  history  of  Prussia ; 
6,  singing  ;  7,  writing  ;  8,  the  simplest 
manual  labours,  and  some  instructions  in 
husbandry,  according  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  respective  parts  of  the  country.  The 
instructions  in  religion,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  singing,  are  strictly  indis- 
pensable in  every  school.  That  is  the 
system  of  Prussia.  In  Switzerland,  the 
education  given  by  the  masters  in  the  pa- 
rochial schools  includes — 1,  religious  in- 
struction ;  2,  reading ;  3,  writing ;  4, 
linear  drawing ;  5,  orthography  and  gram- 
mar ;  6,  arithmetic  and  booK-keeping ;  7, 
singing;  8,  the  elemenU  of  geography, 
and  particularly  of  the  geography  of  Swit- 
zerland; 9,  the  history  of  Switzerland; 
10,  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy. 
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with  its  practical  applications;  11,  exer- 
oiscB  in  oompoution ;  12,  inBtruction  in 
the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen.  In 
Denmark,  education  is  very  widely  dif- 
fused, there  being  very  few  persons,  eren 
among  the  lowest  classes,  who  are  unable 
to  read  and  write.  In  that  country  a 
general  code  of  regulations  for  schools  has 
existed  since  1817,  and  the  condition  of 
the  primary  education  has,  since  that  pe» 
riod,  made  a  continuous  and  yery  satisfao- 
toty  progress.  Parochial  schools  are  al- 
most everywhere  established,  and  hero,  as 
in  Prussia,  attendance  at  school  is  not 
optional,  for  by  a  late  law  all  children  from 
the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen  years  must 
attend  some  public  school.  Children  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  pay  the  usual  school 
fees  are  educated  at  the  public  expense. 
The  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  in- 
cludes, besides  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, history,  geography,  and  natural 
history.  In  France,  under  the  system 
adopted  by  M.  Guisot,  when  Minister,  by 
the  statute  of  the  25th  of  April,  1834, 
upon  the  elementary  lohools,  the  instruc- 
tion in  these  schools  comprehends — ], 
moral  and  religious  instruction ;  2,  read- 
ing ;  3,  writing ;  4,  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic ;  5,  the  elements  of  the  French  lan- 
ffuage;  6,  the  legal  system  of  weights 
and  measures ;  7,  geography,  partionlarly 
of  France ;  8,  history,  particularly  of 
Prance;  9,  linear  drawing  ;  and  10,  sing- 
ing. Erery  elementary  school  is  divid^ 
into  three  divisions,  in  which  the  pupils 
are  ranged  according  to  their  age  and  the 
progress  they  make  in  their  studies.  The 
religious  and  moral  instruction  is  the  prin- 
cipal duty  of  the  schoolmaster  in  each 
division,  and  all  the  classes  commence  and 
terminate  with  prayer.  In  Qermany,  ge- 
nerally, there  is,  it  is  said,  the  greatest 
desire  among  the  lower  classes  that  their 
ohildren  should  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
the  excellent  education  provided  for  them. 
But  the  Governments  of  Wurtemburg, 
Hesse,  Bavaria,  &c.,  have  not  trusted 
entirely  to  this  feeling,  but  have  enacted 
regulations  by  which  every  individual  is 
compelled  to  send  his  children  to  school 
from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen  years.  In 
Hesse,  for  example — and  its  regulations 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  other  States** 
the  public  functionaries  transmit  regularly 
to  Government,  once  every  six  months,  a 
list  of  the  children  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts who  have  attained  their  sixth  year, 
and  they  are  bound  to  see  that  they  are 
sent  to  school.  In  the  event  of  the  pa- 
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rents  being  nnable  to  pay  the  school  fees, 
a  statement  to  that  effect  is  prepared  by 
the  parochial  authorities,  and  the  fees  are 
paid  by  the  public.  In  Holland  there  is 
scarcely  a  child  ten  years  old,  of  sound 
intellect,  who  cannot  both  read  and  write. 
For  these  statements  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Kay's  excellent  work  on  the  state  of 
Education  in  Europe.  I  need  not  state  to 
the  House  how  perfect  is  the  system  of 
elementary  instruction  which  prevaib  in 
America.  I  now  come  to  England,  and 
mark  the  contrast. 

From  the  report  of  Mr.  Mann,  I  find 
that  there  are  44,800  schools  established 
in  England  and  Wales,  teaching  as  fol- 
lows : — Reading,  98  per  cent ;  writing,  68 
per  cent;  arithmetic,  onlr  61  per  cent; 
English  grammar,  only  44  per  cent ;  geo- 
graphy, only  39  per  cent;  music,  10  per 
cent ;  and  industrial  occupation,  which,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
primary  objects  of  school  training  for  the 
working  classes,  only  2  per  cent  f  Such 
is  the  general  character  of  the  instruction 
afforded  in  this  comitry.  Now  let  me  state 
to  the  House  the  condition  eren  of  the 
Church  schools,  and  I  shall  do  so  upon  the 
authority  of  the  National  Society  as  to 
their  own  establishments. 

It  appears  that  of  the  Church  schools 
*'  not  more  than  30  per  cent  are  legally 
secured  for  educational  purposes ;  that  47 
per  cent  of  the  whole  are  neither  legally 
nor  virtually  so  secured ;  that  of  the  47 
per  cent  about  50  per  cent  are  in  dames' 
cottages,  comers  of  churches,  belfHes, 
kitchens,  or  other  rooms  in  parsonage- 
houses  ;  and  that  the  remainder  are  of  an 
unsatisfactory  character."  This,  remem- 
ber, is  an  account  given  by  the  National 
Society  of  the  Church  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  them.  Now,  let  me  turn  to  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann  with  re* 
gard  to  the  character  of  about  30,000 
private  schools  out  of  the  44,000  to  which 
I  have  adverted :-— > 

"  A  rough  attempt  to  classify,  according  to  effi* 
oiencf,  the  29,495  private  schools  which  sent 
returns,  produced  the  following  result  :*^uperior, 
4,066;  middUng,  7,095;  inferior,  13,879;  un- 
described,  3,495.  The  distinction,  of  course,  is,  in 
some  measure  arbitrary — the  returns  not  always 
fhrnishing  the  means  for  an  unhesitating  judgment; 
but  I  beliere  it  does  not  represent  un&irly  the 
actual  state  of  things  with  refersnoe  to  private 
schools." 

He  adds  these  significant  words : — 

"  In  the  case  of  708  of  these  13,879,  the  returns 
were  respectively  signed  by  the  master  or  mistress 
with  a  mark.'^ 
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Thas  in  upwards  of  700  out  of  these 
13,800  inferior  sohools,  or  about  l-18th 
part  of  the  whole,  the  inastera  or  mistrcBaea 
— the  poraona  upon  whom  the  efficiency  of 
the  aebool  mainij  depended-«^wero  unable 
to  write  their  own  namea,  and  aigned  the 
retnma  for  the  pnrposea  of  the  censua  with 
a  mark !  Can  anything  ahow  more  con* 
elusitely  the  miaerable  inferioritj  of  the 
Bjatem  in  operation  in  thia  country  ?  If 
jou  are  disposed  to  conaole  jourselrea  with 
the  idea  that  you  hare  one  in  eight  and 
a  fraction  of  the  population  of  England  at 
school,  lot  me  ask  you  to  reflect  what  sort 
of  achoois  they  go  to,  whether  the  eduea- 
tion  they  receire  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
offered  to  the  people  of  thia  oountry,  or 
whether  it  does  not  seem  disgraceful  to  us 
when  we  compare  that  education  with  the 
inatrnction  imparted  in  foreign  oountriea, 
the  particulars  of  which  I  hate  gif  en  to 
the  House  ? 

I  must  now  turn  to  the  deplorable  re- 
sulta  which  have  accrued  from  the  insuffi- 
cient character  of  the  education  imparted. 
When  I  shall  hare  stated  what  these  de- 
plorable results  are,  I  think  it  will  be  ad* 
mitted  that  the  attention  of  Parliament 
ought  to  be  directed  to  the  subject.  First 
of  all,  I  will  touch  for  a  moment  upon  a 
point,  the  importance  of  which  will  be 
acknowledged  by  every  one  who  studies 
this  question^namely,  the  connection  be* 
tween  ignorance  and  crime.  The  House 
will  be  aware  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
full  information  upon  this  matter.  Our 
own  statistics  of  crime  are  very  imperfect. 
We  have  annual  returns  of  the  trials  at 
our  sessions  and  aasizes,  but  the  rotums  of 
summary  oonyictions  are  not  regularly  and 
annually  prepared.  The  only  foreign  coun- 
try with  regard  to  which  1  hare  statistical 
retnma  of  the  state  of  crime  is  Austria, 
and  I  am  obliged,  in  dealing  with  the  case, 
to  draw  a  comparison  between  different 
years.  I  And  that  in  1846,  when  the 
population  of  England  was  17,018,600, 
the  number  of  persona  committed  for  trial 
waa  25,107,  and  the  number  summarily 
convicted  waa  35,749,  making  altogether 
60,856  persons  convicted  of  crime.  The 
population  of  Austria  in  the  year  1838  was 
23,652,000,  and  the  detected  crimes 
amounted  to  29,492.  The  result  was, 
therefore,  that,  while  the  population  of 
Austria  was  upwards  of  6,500,000  more 
than  that  of  England,  the  detected  crime 
In  England  was  double  that  of  Austria. 
In  Gi3atia  and  Dalraatia,  the  least  edu- 
cated of  the  Austrian  provinces,  crime  was 


most  prevalent.  I  give  thia  statement  for 
what  It  is  worth,  but  it  is  a  point  which  I 
could  not  omit,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that 
in  Austria,  which  is  one  of  the  best  edu- 
cated countries  in  Europe,  crime  is  greatly 
less  than  in  England.  In  fact  the  differ- 
euce  is  this,  that  in  Austria  1  in  800  of 
the  population  is  detected  of  erime,  while 
in  England  about  3  in  800  are  detected, 
making  a  difference  of  nearly  three  to  one. 

I  will  now  give  you  some  statistics  con* 
nected  with  the  state  of  education  in  the 
metropolis.  In  four  parishes  north  of  the 
Thames,  —  Stepney,  St.  George 's-in-thc- 
East,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Shoreditch  — 
with  a  population  of  358,601,  I  find  that 
the  total  number  of  children  ia  44,824,  out 
of  which  the  total  number  at  school,  in* 
eluding  ragged  schools,  is  18,897.  In 
the  four  parishes  of  Lambeth,  Newin{|ton, 
St.  George's,  Southwark,  and  Bermoudaey, 
there  is  a  population  of  304,093,  and  the 
general  result,  taking  the  eight  parishes 
together,  is  that  there  ia  a  total  population 
of  662,694,  of  which  number,  if^one  ii| 
six  were  at  school,  as  there  ought  to  be, 
there  would  be  a  total  of  110,449  receiving 
education.  I  find,  however,  that  the  actuM 
number  at  school*  including  ragged  schools, 
is  only  35,306,  and,  deducting  27,611,  or 
one-fourth,  for  those  educated  in  private 
schools,  there  still  remains  a  balance  in 
these  eight  parishea  of  47,532  who  receive 
no  education  at  all.  I  can  give  the  Bouse 
no  practical  reaults  of  the  ignorance  which 
thus  exists  in  London,  but  I  think  thai 
those  conversant  with  the  aubject  and  the 
state  of  the  metropolis  will  have  no  very 
great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
aa  to  what  must  be  the  state  of  47,000 
children  in  London  who  have  no  meana  of 
education  held  out  to  them. 

I  am  now  enabled  to  give  the  Bouse 
some  statistics  of  the  state  of  education 
in  the  west  of  England,  derived  from  offi^ 
cial  aourcea.  In  the  Report  of  Mr.  Rud- 
dock, Insnector  of  Workhouse  Schools, 
given  in  1853,  in  reference  to  the  counties 
of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Somersetshire, 
Sorsetahire,  and  Hampshire,  he  atatea^* 

<*  The  new  ehildran  thus  admitted  wan  |(rossl)r 
and  abtohitely  ignorant.  I  have  been  pamfuUv 
straok  with  the  uniformity  of  ignonnoe  which  is 
shown  to  prevail  among  the  newly  admitted  in  all 
the  returns  seat  to  no.  It  Is  aoi  only  thai  obll- 
dcen  of  twelve  to  fifteen  yean  of  age  caonoi  read 
or  write,  but  they  are  not  aoquainted  with  the 
Creed,  or  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  scarcely 
know  that  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven.  Personally, 
I  have  made  inqniriee  In  most  of  the  vnloar  la 
ray  district  whether  such  eases  were  of  fl«qneiit 
occonence,  and  the  invariable  answer  has  besn 
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thai  they  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
The  most  complete  and  heathenish  ignorance 
seems  to  prevail  among  the  children  of  those 
whom  a  temporary  pressure  ohliges  to  apply  for 
parochial  relict" 

Taming  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  I  find 
that  in  the  year  1851  that  horough  pos* 
aesaed  a  population  of  87,000,  and  of  this 
namber  18,470  were  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  Mr.  Stewart,  one 
of  the  Government  Inspectors^  states  in 
his  official  Report — 

**  For  the  education  of  this  vast  population 
there  are  hut  119  schools,  and  only  28  of  these 
are  returned  as  puhlic.  In  all  the  119  schools 
there  were  only  7,558  children  in  attendance  on 
the  81st  of  March,  1851,  which  leaves  the  enor- 
mous number  of  1 1,447  children  unaccounted  ibr." 

Ur.  Stewart  subsequentlj  adds — 

"  These  statistics  certainly  tend  to  establish 
the  opinion  that  neglected  childhood  and  juvenile 
crime  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effsct." 

I  will  now  give  the  House  some  statistics 
of  the  state  of  education  derived  from  an 
entirely  different  source.  Mr,  Mitchell, 
one  of  the  Government  Inspectors,  thought 
it  his  duty,  as  one  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  state  of  education  in  the  eastern  coun- 
tiesy  to  apply  to  the  colonels  of  certain 
regiments  of  militia  for  information  as  to  the 
state  of  education  of  their  men.  The  regi- 
ments to  which  he  applied  were  the  Cam- 
bridge, the  West  Essex,  the  Essex  Rifles, 
the  Huntingdon  Rifles,  the  East  Norfolk, 
the  West  Norfolk,  the  Suffolk  ArtUlery, 
and  the  West  Suffolk.  The  aggregate 
number  of  militiamen  was  5,677,  and  the 
only  test  applied  in  this  case  was  whether 
or  not  the  men  could  write  their  names. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  of  5,677,  only 
2,051,  or  very  little  more  than  one-third, 
oould  write. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  education 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  I  have  applied 
for  information  to  the  chaplain  of  the 
county  gaol — a  gentleman  upon  whose 
authority  I  can  implicitly  rely ;  and  he 
has  given  me  a  return,  showing  the 
education  of  the  prisoners  committed  to 
Worcester  Oaol  from  Michaelmas,  1853,  to 
Michaelmas,  1854.  The  number  committed 
during  that  period  amounted  to  1,118,  of 
which  number  no  less  than  415  were  totally 
ignorant,  being  altogether  unable  to  read 
or  write.  The  genUeman  furnishing  me 
with  this  information  further  states — 

**  The  result  of  my  experience  is  to  fill  me  with 
sorrow  at  the  woefiU  amount  of  gross  ignorance 
on  moral,  religious,  and  useful  subjects  in  the 
't  majority  of  cases." 

Sir  J,  PakingUm 


That  is  the  language  of  a  gentleman  of 
whose  personal  worth  I  can  speak  from 
long  experience.  I  may  now  turn  to  the 
evidence  of  another  gentleman,  who,  I 
believe,  is  known  to  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  this  House ;  at  any  rate  by 
name.  He  has  long  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the 
working  classes,  and  he  is,  I  believe,  a 
man  of  the  most  unimpeachable  character* 
I  allude  to  the  Rev.  J.  Clay,  Chaplain  of 
the  Preston  House  of  Correction.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  one  of  Mr,  Clays'  Reports,  and  ex- 
tracts from  several  others,  and  I  find  that  in 
the  Report  of  1846  Mr.  Clay  writes  thus— 

*<  During  three  years'  observation,  the  perform- 
ance of  my  duty  has  brought  me  in  contact  with 
1,733  men  and  boys,  and  387  women  and  girls 
altogether  unable  to  read ;  1,301  men  and  boys, 
and  287  women  and  girls  who  knew  not  the  name 
of  the  Sovereign ;  and  1,290  men  and  boys,  and 
293  women  and  girls  so  incapable  of  receiving 
moral  or  religious  instruction  that  to  speak  to 
them  of  virtue,  vice,  iniquity,  or  holiness,  was  to 
speak  to  them  in  an  unknown  tongue." 

Mr.  Clay  has  been  in  the  habit  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  state  of  the  education  of 
prisoners  in  Preston  Gaol,  by  submitting 
to  them  certain  questions,  and  by  his  Re- 
port in  1849  it  appears  that  of  the  1,949 
persons  committed  to  that  Gaol,  48  and  a 
fraction  per  cent  were  unable  to  read ;  41 
and  a  fraction  per  cent  were  ignorant  of  the 
Saviour's  name,  and  unable  to  read  the 
Lord's  Prayer ;  only  10  per  cent  were 
acquainted  with  the  elementary  truths  of 
religion  ;  67  per  cent,  were  unable  to  name 
the  months  of  the  year ;  61  per  cent,  were 
ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  Queen ;  62 
per  cent  were  ignorant  of  the  words 
"virtue"  and  ''vice;"  and  19  and  a 
fraction  per  cent,  were  unable  to  count  a 
hundred.  I  have  before  me  Mr.  Clay's 
Report  of  1848,  which  presents  the  same 
general  results.  I  was  so  struck — I  may 
so  struck  with  horror — on  reading  these 
tables,  that  I  wrote  to  him  to  ask  if  there 
were  no  mistake,  and  if  I  could  venture  to 
state  these  startling  facts  to  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  he  wrote  me  back  to  say 
I  might  rely  on  their  accuracy. 

Sir,  we  are  very  prone  in  this  country 
to  boast  of  our  institutions.  We  are  very 
prone  to  boast  of  our  representative  system, 
and  to  imagine  that  we  are  setting  an 
example  to  other  nations.  A  little  while 
ago  we  said,  '*  If  our  army  is  not  nume- 
rous, our  military  system  is  at  least  per- 
fect." I  think  that  dream  has  been  some- 
what rudely  broken,  and  let  us  take  care 
that  in  other  matters  of  greater  weight 
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and  moment  to  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
instead  of  setting  an  example  to  the  civi- 
lised world,  we  do  not  become  a  laughing- 
stock to  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

What  can  be  more  discreditable  to  us 
as  a  nation  than  to  have  such  a  state  of 
things  existing  as  that  which  I  have  now 
detailed  ?  Is  it  a  state  of  things  which  we 
should  bear  with  patience  and  saj,  *'  We 
are  doing  very  well ;  we  are  making  libe- 
ral grants ;  we  have  an  active  Committee 
of  Council,  and  the  percentage  of  1851 
IS  better  than  the  percentage  of  1833  ;  let 
us  be  content."  Can  we  honestly  be  con- 
tent  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  duty  of 
Parliament  that  we  should  be  content  ?  I 
for  one.  Sir,  will  not  be  content.  However 
unfitted  I  may  be  for  the  task  upon  which 
for  I  have  entered,  I  will  say  this,  that  if 
Parliament  permits  the  continuance  of 
such  a  condition  of  things  as  I  have  just 
disclosed  it  will  be  neglecting  one  of  the  first 
and  most  paramount  duties  of  a  Christian 
legislatm^.  Is  the  state  of  the  African 
sarage,  or  the  North  American  Indian, 
worse  than  the  state  of  the  men  of  whom  I 
hare  spoken  ?  These  are  not  instances  of 
individnal  oases  here  and  there.  We  find 
in  one  year,  in  one  gaol  an  aggregate  of 
800  persons  who  never  heard  the  name  of 
the  Saviour,  We  find  in  one  year,  in  one 
gaol,  1,200  persons  who  never  heard  the 
name  of  Queen  Victoria.  We  find  in  one 
year,  in  one  gaol,  1,300  persons  who  did 
not  know  the  months  of  the  year.  This, 
Sir,  is  iffnorance  not  of  religion  only,  but 
of  everywing,  both  secular  and  religious, 
which  can  tend  to  elevate  human  lyings 
and  make  them  worthy  of  the  name  ;  and 
Mr.  Clay  is  right  when  he  declares,  in  one 
of  his  Reports,  '*  it  is  worse  than  barbar- 
ism ;"  because,  while  these  unhappy  out- 
easts  know  nothing  of  a  Sarionr,  while 
they  have  scarcely  heard  of  the  existence 
of  a  God,  while  in  every  branch  of  proper 
and  useful  knowledge,  they  are  darkly 
ignorant,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  con- 
Teraant  with  vice,  they  are  familiar  with 
crime,  and  they  are  steeped  in  debauchery  ; 
and  these  are  the  men  who,  when  they 
transgress  the  laws  of  their  country,  are 
severely  punished,  though  it  is  hardly  just 
to  consider  them  as  responsible  beings. 

Well,  Sir,  and  then  I  am  sometimes  told 
that  frightful  as  this  evil  is,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  afford  a  remedy,  and  when  I  ask 
why,  I  am  told  it  is  because  one  man  is  a 
Churchman,  and  insists  on  teaching  the 
Catechism,  and  another  man  is  a  Dissenter, 
and  will  not  receiTO   the  Catechism.     I 


should  like  to  know  what  these  distinctions 
between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  are  to 
the  hundreds,  I  may  say  thousands,  of 
human  beings  who  know  nothing  of  eyen 
the  primary  truths  of  religion  ?  Is  it  not 
a  mockery  ?  Is  it  not  time  we  should  try 
to  discover  some  middle  ground,  on  which 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  may  meet,  re- 
membering the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  in  which  they  agree,  and 
thinking  more  of  them,  than  of  those  points 
of  government  and  discipline  upon  which 
in  many  cases  they  chiefly  differ.  I  do 
not  ask  the  Churchman  not  to  teach  the 
Catechism.  I  am  a  Churchman  myself 
and  will  not  forego  the  Catechism.  I  do 
not  ask  the  Dissenter  to  receire  anything 
to  which  he  objects  ;  but  I  do  ask,  nay,  I 
implore  both  Churchman  and  Dissenter  to 
recollect  the  urgency  of  such  a  state  of 
things  as  I  have  developed,  and  in  a  spirit 
of  toleration  and  charity,  to  see  if  some 
mode  cannot  be  adopted  by  which  to  spread 
knowledge  amongst  these  miserable  beings 
and  teach  them  their  duty  to  their  country 
and  their  God. 

These  are  the  circumstances  which  have 
induced  me  to  bring  this  subject  before 
Parliament,  and  to  propose  a  measure,  the 
nature  of  which  I  will  now  explain.  I  do 
it  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  knowing  the 
difficulties  by  which  the  subject  is  sur- 
rounded, and,  above  all,  I  can  assure  the 
House  I  do  it  in  no  party  sense,  with  no 
party  object,  and  seeking  no  party  tri- 
umph. On  the  contrary,  I  believe  this 
subject  will  never  be  settled  by  the  strug- 
gles of  contending  political  parties,  and  it 
is  my  anxious  desire  to  combine  men  of  all 
opinions  in  the  endeavour  to  solve  this 
great  question,  and  overcome  a  state  of 
things  which,  I  repeat,  is  dishonourable 
and  discreditable  to  the  country. 

Although  it  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the 
most  doubtful  points  in  my  plan,  I  propose 
that  the  Bill  shall  be  permissive.  The 
noble  Lord's  Bill  is  also  permissive.  I 
confess  I  am  not  very  fond  of  permissive 
legislation,  and  we  have  many  instances 
in  which  legislation  of  that  kind  has  not 
conduced  to  the  public  welfare  ;  but,  know- 
ing the  difficulties  of  the  question,  and 
not  having  the  power  which  attaches  to  a 
Government,  I  thought  it  wiser  to  give 
the  Bill  that  character. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  assimilate  the  mode 
of  proceeding  with  reference  to  education 
to  the  mode  which  has  been  adopted  with 
such  signal  success  with  reference  to  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law.     In  my 
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hamble  opinion  the  noblest  page  in  the 
statute  book  of  England  is  that  which  says 
BO  man  shall  be  destitute.  I  wish  to  see 
a  parallel  page  in  the  statute  book  which 
shall  say  no  man  shall  be  ignorant. 

The  areas,  within  which  the  measure 
may  be  made  operative  are,  in  corporate 
towns,  the  limits  of  municipal  jorisdiotion, 
and,  in  the  oountry,  the  limits  of  the  poor 
law  unions.  I  propose  that  it  shall  be 
optional  to  the  rate-payers  of  eaoh  district 
whether  they  will  or  will  not  adopt  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  and  the  Public  Li- 
braries Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dum- 
fries has  afforded  me  a  precedent  by  which 
facilities  may  be  given  for  colleoting  votes. 
In  the  event  of  a  decision  to  adopt  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  I  propose  that  an 
education  board  for  the  union  or  town  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  rate-payers  at  large. 

I  thereby  propose,  the  House  will  ob< 
serve,  and  I  do  so  without  the  least  appre- 
hension or  alarm,  to  place  the  general 
eonduct  of  the  education  of  the  country  in 
the  handa  of  bodies  popularly  elected.  In 
the  United  States  that  plan  has  been  found 
to  work  perfectly  well,  and,  having  watched 
the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  in  this  coun- 
try, my  ezperienoe  has  given  me  confi- 
dence in  the  general  ability,  discretion, 
and  good  feeling  of  boards  thus  popularly 
elected. 

I  think  that  as  it  has  been  done  with 
regard  to  the  Poor  Laws,  so,  in  this  matter 
of  education,  it  is  most  desirable  that  those 
who  probably  from  their  position  in  society 
ezereise  the  greatest  influence  in  their  re- 
spective neighbourhoods  should  be  mem- 
bers of  snch  a  board.  I  therefore  have 
followed  the  precedent  of  the  Poor  Law, 
and  I  propose  that  to  qualify  a  member  to  sit 
on  the  board  he  should  be  a  person  rated 
at  301,  per  annum.  I  also  propose  that  all 
the  magiatrates  of  the  district  shall  be  ex 
oficio  members  of  the  board.  I  then  pro- 
pose that  the  board  shall  have  power  to 
provide  schools  where  necessary,  to  super- 
intend the  general  education  of  the  district, 
and  to  levy  a  rate  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  education  of  the 
people  in  that  district.  I  propose  that 
there  ahall  be  an  education  rate  levied  by 
these  boarda,  and  that  the  expenditure  of 
that  rate  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  boards, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  I  like- 
wise propose  that  the  boards  shall  act 
under  the  general  superintending  autho- 
rity of  the  Central  Education  Department, 
as  boards  of  guardiana  act  under  the  Poor 
Law  Commission. 

Sir  J,  Pakington 


This  brings  me  to  that  question  which  I 
hope  will  meet  with  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  as  it  has  engaged 
mine  for  a  long  time ;  it  is  this,  whether 
we  can  carry  on  the  education  of  the  conn- 
try,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  whether  we 
can  improve  or  extend  it  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  done,  upon  the  volun- 
tary system. 

I  have  thought  much  of  this  subject, 
and  I  think  that  the  more  we  know  of  it 
the  more  general  has  become  the  convic- 
tion that  by  the  voluntary  principle  alone 
we  cannot  educate  the  people  of  this  coun« 
try  as  they  ought  to  he  educated ;  you  can 
no  more  do  it,  than  you  can  carry  on  a 
great  war  or  defray  all  the  annual  expensea 
of  the  Government  by  a  voluntary  contri- 
bution instead  of  taxation.  I  might  here 
give  you  abundant  authorities  in  support 
of  that  view  of  the  subject  from  persons 
well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  matter.  But 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  one  and  all  of  as  are 
almost  daily  receiving  begging  letters  aU 
leging  the  want  of  schools  for  the  poor  in 
localities  of  the  writers?  As  a  specimen, 
I  have  brought  down  the  last  letter  of  this 
description  which  I  have  myself  received. 
It  is  from  the  incumbent  of  Eldon  district, 
Sheffield,  and  runs  thus — 

'*  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  iDfonn  you  that  having 
been  appointMl  to  the  newly-ibnned  distriot  Si 
EldoD,  Sheffield,  containiog  a  popaUtion  of  5,400 
•ouls,  I  built  a  church,  which  was  consecrated  ia 
June,  1840,  but  it  is  still  without  a  tower,  and  I 
have  no  sohooU  bailt  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  young.  Ohartism  and  infidelity  avow  in  all 
directiona  their  dangeroiu  prinoiplei.  The  young 
grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice.  The  temptations 
of  a  large  manufacturing  town  are  felt  in  number- 
less ways.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  anx- 
ious to  complete  the  work  I  have  begun,  and  to 
raise  a  school  for  the  reception  of  daily  and  Swiday 
soholars;  but  local  reftouroes  are  few  and  scanty.*' 

AU  I  can  say  is,  that  the  local  resourcea 
ought  not  to  be  few  and  scanty.  I  do  not 
know  anything  of  thia  Eldon  district,  bnl 
I  know  this,  that  if  this  district  requires  a 
church  it  must  require  a  sohool^there 
muat  be  the  young  to  educate  and  to  train  \ 
and  I  say  that  Eldon  district  ought  to  do  it 
without  resorting  to  these  bogging  letters. 
I  impute  no  blame  to  the  individual  clergy- 
men who  make  these  appeals,  quite  the 
reverse;  they  are  right,  the  fault  is  not 
theirs;  but  it  is  discreditable  to  the  na- 
tion to  have  these  begging  letters  going 
about  the  country.  I  hold  in  my  band 
an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  in  which  he  sums  up  his 
views  on  thia  great  aabject  in  these 
words— 
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"Them  m  ten  prapontioni  on  the  snbjeot 
which  mj  observation  leads  me  to  aiBrm : — 1. 
Elementary  schools  in  general  are  not,  at  this  time, 
being  adequately  maintained.  9.  There  is  not  a 
bit  prospeot,  on  the  present  system,  that  they 
will  have  a  svfllcient  annual  inoome.  9.  On  the 
contrary,  there  if,  in  a  majority  of  places,  a  de- 
cline of  income.  4.  The  endeaTours  to  obtain 
yearly  contributions  to  schools  are  harassing  and 
vexatious,  and  the  means  sometimes  resorted  to 
ior  raising  funds,  such  as  high  fees,  and  scales  of 
fees,  are  injurious  to  the  sohools.  6.  There  is  a 
painful  and  injurious  uncertainty  about  the  effi- 
cient maintenance  of  schools,  also  pernicious  fluc- 
tuations of  income,  arising  from  such  causes  as 
the  death  of  a  benerolcnfe  landed  proprietor,  or  of 
a  liberal  millowner,  or  the  lose  of  a  good  macter, 
undoing  in  a  moment  the  work  of  years,  and  caus- 
ing flourishing  schools  to  fall  into  decay.  6. 
Many  districts  are  absolutely  unable  from  po- 
verty to  maintain  good  schools  without  extra- 
neous annual  aid.  T.  In  diatriots  where  there  is 
no  absolute  deftelency  of  money,  or  even  where 
there  is  wealth,  the  schools  are  often  suffered  to 
lanffuiflh.  from  parsimony,  or  from  indifference, 
and  from  hostility  to  education.  8.  It  is  desir- 
able to  abate  the  jealousies  and  ill  feeling  often 
at  present  engendered  among  diflS^rent  religious 
denominations  by  contests  for  subsoriptions  to 
schools,  Ae,,  and  to  enable  every  deserving  school 
to  have  an  independent  income.  9.  It  is  often 
very  desirable,  but  not  feasible  through  want  of 
means,  to  admit  some  of  the  schoUurs  free  to 
sehools ;  and,  in  some  oases,  wholly  free  sohools 
are  requisite.  10.  The  above-nameid  evils  eannot 
be  remedied,  nor  the  wants  supplied,  by  any  other 
I  than  by  a  rate  for  education." 


We  eannoi  go  on  as  we  are.  The  toIuu* 
tarj  sjstem  has  broken  down*  It  is  ha- 
rassing and  vexatious,  as  Mr.  Kennedjr 
says,  and  the  only  legitimate  mode  in 
which  you  can  provide  education  for  the 
people  is  by  oalltng  upon  the  people  to  con- 
tribute a  rate  for  it.  Therefore,  that  is 
one  power  whicb  I  propose  to  devolve  on 
these  boards  so  to  be  elected.  They  shall 
have  power  to  le?y  a  rate  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  education  of  the  people ; 
but  I  ought  to  add  that  I  think  these  rates 
onghi  to  be  assisted  by  public  grants  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  I  do  not  think  the 
whole  burden  of  education  ought  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  local  rate.  I  propose, 
therefore,  that  where  the  locality  is  called 
upon  to  proTide  a  certain  amount  by  rate, 
the  public  fund  of  the  country  shall  eon* 
tribute  a  fixed  proportionate  amount.  I 
think  thiB  proposition  is  not  only  fair  in 
itself,  but  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
oourse  hitherto  sanctioned  and  adopted  by 
Parliament. 

I  now  oorae  to  another  point  to  which  1 
beg  the  particidar  attention  of  the  House. 
I  fear  that  upon  this  point,  perhaps  more 
tluui  any  other,  the  proposal  I  intend  to 
make  may  lead  to  differences  of  opinion. 


Bnt  I  hsTO  made  np  my  mind,  after  the 
most  anxious  attention  I  ha?e  been  able 
to  give  to  the  subject,  that  the  education 
of  the  people  ought  to  be  free.  I  propose 
that  in  all  the  new  sohools  which  shall  be 
established  under  these  boards  the  scholars 
shall  be  free ;  and  I  propose  that,  in  the 
case  of  scholars  who  may  be  sent  by  the 
board  to  existing  schools  no  charge  shall 
be  made  for  the  education  of  those  scholars. 
I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  point  upon  which 
great  difference  of  opinion  may  prerail; 
but  the  more  I  ha?e  considered  it  the  less 
weight  do  I  attach  to  the  objections  raised 
against  it.  One  argument,  and,  I  think, 
the  weakest  though  the  commonest  of  all, 
is,  that  the  poor  do  not  valne  education 
unless  they  pay  for  \L  I  hold  this  to  be 
not  only  a  weak  argument  in  itself,  but 
that  it  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  hu* 
man  nature.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
man  there  is  in  any  class  of  society  who 
when  told  he  may  get  a  good  thing  for 
nothing  would  refuse  to  accept  it.  I  nerer 
heard  of  such  a  person  ;  nor  do  I  beliere 
there  exists  any  such  feeling  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  regard  to  free  eduoation. 
If  I  offer  to  a  labourer  a  cottage  rent  free, 
does  that  man  feel  offended,  and  say  he 
will  not  take  it?  If,  indeed,  I  offered  an 
industrious  man  a  ruined  cottage,  he  might 
fairly  say,  ''  I  am  Tory  much  obliged  to 
you,  but  your  cottage  is  good  for  nothing, 
and  I  would  rather  pay  rent  for  a  good 
one."  And  this  is  the  nature  of  the  pre* 
sent  feeling  as  to  free  education.  The 
feeling  arises  from  two  facts— one  is,  that 
the  only  known  free  eduoation  in  this  coun- 
try is  connected  with  endowed  schools,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  Tery  inferior  in 
their  quality ;  and  the  other  is,  that,  as 
eduoation  is  now  conducted,  tlie  people 
connect  the  idea  of  free  education  with 
pauperism,  and,  therefore,  from  these  two 
causes  they  are  disinclined  to  free  ednca* 
tion.  But  we  must  recollect  that  the  edu- 
oation of  the  poor  is  not  a  question  relating 
only  to  the  welfare  of  individuals  them* 
selves,  but  affects  the  interest  of  all  classes. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  State  that  the 
people  shall  be  well  educated,  and  every 
precedent  of  free  education  is  strongly  in 
its  favour. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  example  of  the  United  States,  and 
show  it  what  actually  occurred  on  this  very 
question  of  free  education  at  Philadelphia. 
In  1835  the  state  of  education  there  was 
very  similar  to  that  we  have  now  in  England, 
The  inferior  schools  were  free  sehools,  bat 
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the  great  majority  of  the  roBpectahle  citi- 
sens  sent  their  children  to  private  schools, 
and  the  resalt  was  that  in  the  free  schools 
there  were  only  9,346  scholars.  A  change 
then  took  place,  these  schools  were  placed 
on  a  different  footing,  and  instead  of  re- 
maining inferior  hecame  snperior  schools ; 
the  elementary  education  given  was  good, 
the  masters  were  not  masters  who  could 
not  just  write  their  names,  hut  were  fit 
for  their  occupation,  and  the  effect  of  the 
reform  was,  that  in  Philadelphia  private 
Bohools  were  almost  superseded,  and,  in- 
stead of  there  heing  only  9,346  scholars  at 
the  free  schools,  there  were,  in  1845,  only 
ten  years  after  the  change,  36,665,  and  in 
1852,  49,630.  The  most  complete  suc- 
cess attended  the  experiment,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  children  of  all  classes 
met,  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  received 
their  education  in  common  at  the  free 
school.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  in  the  public  schools,  after  they 
were  deprived  of  their  pauper  character, 
was  astonishing,  and  offered  a  complete 
answer  to  the  objections  which  had  been 
frequently  urged  against  free  schools,  prov- 
ing distinctly  that  neither  apathy  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  a  feeling  of  inferiority  upon 
the  other,  will  prevent  the  bulk  of  the 
people  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
common  school  system.  What  happened 
in  New  York  f  In  that  city  this  question 
of  free  schools,  or  no  free  schools,  became 
a  subject  of  discussion  and  division,  and 
BO  strongly  was  the  public  feeling  excited 
on  the  occasion,  that  it  was  actually  put 
to  the  vote,  and  the  population  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  by  an  overwhelming  majo- 
rity, decided  that  there  should  be  no  pay- 
ment; and  I  believe  I  am  right  when  I 
sUte,  that  at  the  present  time  700,000 
scholars  are  deriving  benefits  from  the  free 
schools  of  New  York,  amounting  to  a  pro- 
portion of  one  in  five  of  the  population. 

Then,  again,  what  has  occurred  in  other 
countries  ?     There  can  be  no  better  edu- 
cated country  than  Austria,  but  the  educa- 
tion there  is  free;  in  Holland,  also,  the 
education  is  entirely  free,  and  my  belief  is, 
that  if  you  will  make  it  free  in  this  country 
you  will  avoid  great  difficulties,  promote 
the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  whole 
system  will  be  sounder  and  better  than  if 
you  persist  in  exacting  the  school  pence. 
There  are  countries,  it  is  true,  in  which 
'^-school  system  does  not  altogether 
it  in  all  those  countries  a  certain 
m  of  the  schools  are  free,  and  I 
>  the  House  whether  in  this  coun- 
J,  Pakin^ion 


try  there  would  not  arise  very  great  prac- 
tical difficulty  in  endeavouring  to  draw  the 
line  between  those  who  should  and  those 
who  should  not  pay  ?  The  persons  who  had 
to  decide  would  give  great  dissatisfaction, 
a  feeling  of  pride  on  one  hand,  and  pau- 
perism on  the  other,  would  inevitably  be 
created,  and  the  only  safe  plan  is  to  make 
education  entirely  free,  ^ut  the  House 
will  feel  that,  whatever  may  be  the  import- 
ance of  this  point,  or  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  may  be  connected,  it  does  not 
essentially  affect  the  scheme  I  have  to  pro- 
pose. The  House  may  strike  it  out,  or 
adopt  it,  without  destroying  the  measure^ 
but  I  thought  it  right  to  explain  to  the 
House  my  views  upon  it. 

Another  and  very  important  point  in 
this  Bill  is,  that  in  no  instance  whatever 
will  it  interfere  with  existing  schools  or 
existing  interests.  We  must  not,  in  our 
wish  for  improvement  or  extension,  lose 
sight  of  the  progress  education  has  already 
made  in  this  country.  In  many  instances 
that  progress  has  arisen  from  the  agency 
of  private  benevolence,  and  it  would  be 
neither  wise  nor  generous  to  attempt  to 
check  it.  On  that  point  I  have  to  state  dis- 
tinctly that  my  proposal  will  interfere  with 
no  existing  schools,  it  wilf  be  entirely  op- 
tional whether  they  come  into  the  unions 
or  not,  and  even  if  they  do  I  will  respect 
existing  schools  upon  two  conditions,  which 
I  believe  to  be  indispensable — the  one  is, 
that  the  school  shall  submit  to  a  periodical 
and  satisfactory  inspection ;  and  the  other, 
that  it  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  with  regard  to  religious  teaching. 

I  have  now  touched  upon  all  the  pro- 
visions which  I  propose  in  this  Bill,  except, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all.  On 
that  subject  I  assure  the  House  I  feel 
great  delicacy,  and  I  hope  it  will  grant 
me  its  indulgence  while  I  frankly  and  ex- 
plicitly state  the  view  I  take.  I  must  ven- 
ture to  ask  the  House  calmly  to  consider 
whether  the  dreadful  state  of  things  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  and  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  true,  does  not  demand  improve- 
ment; and  I  ask  them,  too,  to  approach 
this  religions  difficulty — ^for  it  is  to  that, 
of  course,  I  allude — in  a  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance and  moderation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  this  country  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parties  on  that  question,  one  of  which 
insists  upon  the  imperative  necessity  of 
religious  instruction,  and  the  other  on  what 
is  called  the  secular  system.  I  avow  that 
I  am  attached  to  the  first  of  these  two 
dlTisions. 
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Koify  Sir,  let  me  say  I  do  not  clearly 
underetand  what  the  secolar  system  really 
18 ;  whether  those  who  advocate  it  contend 
that  religious  teaching  should  he  altogether 
ahandoned  in  the  national  schools,  or  whe- 
ther the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  should  be 
admitted,  and  all  teaching  upon  doctrinal 

rints  excluded.  However  that  may  he, 
must  implore  the  advocates  of  the  secu- 
lar system  to  reflect  on  certain  facts,  which 
facts  we  must  deal  with,  and  which  nei- 
ther I  nor  any  man  can  deny  or  get  rid  of. 
First  of  all,  we  have  the  existing  fact  that 
there  is  an  Established  Church  in  this 
country,  and,  further,  that  an  immense 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  are 
attached  to  it.  ^Slight  murmurs,']  I  hear 
murmurs  from  non.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
and  I  perfectly  understand  their  meaning ; 
but  I  beg  the  House  to  believe  that  in 
dealing  with  this  part  of  the  subject  1  am 
actuated  by  the  most  single-minded  object. 
I  know  it  is  a  question  whether  the  aggre- 
gate numbers  of  the  Church  exceeds  the 
aggregate  of  Dissenters,  and  I  know  that 
that  question  turns  upon  the  mode  in  which 
you  aispose  of  a  certain  number  of  millions 
of  the  population  whom  the  Census  does  not 
class  either  as  Churchmen  or  Dissenters. 
There  remains,  however,  this  fact,  which 
cannot  be  denied — that  the  Church  is  in 
an  overwhelming  majority  as  compared 
with  any  other  single  denomination.  This 
must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  question,  and  I  may  remind 
hon.  Gentlemen  of  the  actual  proportion  of 
schools  at  the  present  time.  I  find  from 
the  Census  returns  that  the  total  number  of 
day  schools  supported  by  religious  bodies 
is  12,708.  Of  this  number  the  Church 
schools  are  no  less  than  10,555,  while  the 
number  of  Independent  schools  is  453,  of 
Roman  Catholic  schools  339,  of  Wesleyan 
schools  381,  and  the  rest  of  the  schools  are 
supported  by  various  other  denominations 
of  Dissenters.  Out  of  some  12,700  day 
schools  established  in  this  country,  there- 
fore, no  less  than  10,500  are  iu  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England.  I  make  no 
boast  of  this;  1  merely  state  it  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  In  dealing  with  this  subject  we 
must  consider,  not  only  the  position  of  the 
Established  Church,  but  the  feeling  of  the 
country.  Now,  without  raising  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  secular  system  of 
education  is  good  or  bad,  but  assuming  for 
the  moment  that  it  is  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted,  my  belief  is  that  if  you  at- 
tempted to  force  that  system  upon  the 
public  of  this  country  Aey  would  reject  it 


by  a  large  majority.  If,  tben^  we  wish  to 
remedy  the  fearful  eyils  which  exist,  let  us, 
as  men  of  sense,  consider  not  only  what  is 
desirable,  but  what  is  practicable.  Your 
first  duty,  as  men  of  business,  legislating 
for  a  great  empire,  is  to  consider  the  feel* 
ings  of  the  people.  If  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  England  is,  as  I  believe  it  to  be, 
against  the  secular  system,  and  in  favour 
of  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  schools, 
I  would  say  to  those  who  think  the  secular 
system  the  best,  '*If  that  system  be  even 
as  good  as  you  think  it  is,  have  you  the 
power  of  forcing  it  upon  the  people  against 
their  will?*'  For  my  own  part  I  believe 
that  you  have  not.  We  then  arrive  at  this 
point — how  can  we  reconcile  this  religious 
teaching,  with  which  I  believe  the  country 
at  large  will  not  dispense,  with  the  most 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  conscientious 
opinions  of  individuals?  This  object  I 
desire  to  effect  by  the  Bill  I  have  pre- 
pared, and  if,  when  hon.  Members  see 
that  measure,  they  should  think  the  in- 
tention is  not  carried  out,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  shall  be  most  willing  to  consider 
any  suggestions  which  they  may  offer.  I 
wish  to  provide  for  religions  teaching,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  pay  the  most  scrupu- 
lous regard  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
individuals. 

I  propose  that  schools  in  connection  with 
every  religious  denomination  recognised  by 
the  Committee  of  Council — be  they  Church, 
or  Baptist,  or  Presbyterian,  or  Wesleyan— 
wherever  they  exist,  shall  be  equally  enti- 
tled to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  rate,  but 
subject  to  this  most  important  and  indis- 
pensable condition — that  no  child  shall  be 
excluded  from  any  school  on  account  of  hit 
religious  creed.  I  propose  that  no  Church 
school  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  the  rate 
unless  its  conductors  consent  to  receive 
dissenting  children,  without  forcing  upon 
them  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Church. 
I  propose,  also,  that  chilaren  belonging  to 
the  Church  shall  be  received  into  dissent- 
ing schools,  and  that  every  school  shall  re- 
ceive the  children  resident  in  its  neighbour- 
hood without  imposing  upon  them  the  reli- 
gious creed  of  the  founders  of  such  school. 
Well,  this  broad  rule  will  dispose  of  all 
existing  schools ;  but,  then,  I  come  to  the 
important  question  of  supplying  the  edu- 
cational deficicnces  which  are  admitted  to 
exist  by  the  erection  of  new  schools.  I 
have  been  told  that  my  Bill  would  be  more 
favourably  considered  if  I  did  not  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  new  schools ;  but 
I  rejected  that  proposal,  and  if  the  House 
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ehooses  to  omit  this  portion  of  the  moaBure, 
the  responsibility  will  rest  with  them. 

In  discharging  the  duty  which  I  have 
undertaken,  I  will  not  take  the  responsibi- 
lity of  submitting  to  Parliament  a  measure 
aTOwedly  incomplete ;  and  I  hold  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  education,  any  mea- 
sure would  be  incomplete  that  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  new  schools. 
The  question  then  arises,  what  is  to  be  the 
nature  of  the  religious  teaching  in  these 
new  schools?  My  proposal  is,  that  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  new  schools  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  religion  of  the 
maiority  of  the  persons  in  the  districts  in 
and  for  which  they  are  established.  Is 
this  fair,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  the  majority  of 
any  district  in  which  a  school  is  erected 
should  be  in  connection  with  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  the  teaching  in  that  school  will 
be  in  accordance  with  the  religious  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  subject  to  the  rule 
that  dissenting  children  shaH  bo  admitted, 
without  being  compelled  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  Church  dootrines.  If,  however,  the 
majority  of  a  district  in  which  a  new  school 
is  established  should  belong  to  any  other 
religious  creed,  I  would  respect  the  feelings 
of  that  majority,  and  I  propose  that  the 
religious  teaching  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  creed  of  the  majority,  subject  to 
the  rule  I  have  already  mentioned,  that 
all  scholars  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church,  or  to  any  other  denomination  in 
the  district,  should  be  received  into  the 
school.  But  to  avoid  local  disputes  and 
struggles,  I  shall  propose  that  in  all  such 
Cases  the  religious  teaching  of  the  school 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil for  Education.  Now^  what  alternative 
is  there  if  this  scheme  is  not  adopted  ?  I 
wish  more  particularly  to  address  myself  to 
those  Gentlemen  who  are  anxious  to  adopt 
the  American  system  in  this  country.  A 
very  large  meeting  for  the  promotion  of 
education  was  held  at  Manchester  at  the 
commencement  of  last  year,  and  on  that 
occasion  I  find  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  Bright)  strongly  advo- 
cated the  secular  system,  and  used  these 
expressions — 

"  lie  could  not  see  any  connection  necessarily 
between  religion  and  arithmetic,  for  example,  or 
between  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  any  of 
those  other  matters  which  formed  the  ordinary 
branches  of  education.  He  admitted,  of  course, 
that  if  a  man  was  thoroughly  educated — and, 
speaking  in  a  Christian  country,  he  might  add, 
if  he  was  a  complete  Christian  man^he  must 
not  only  have  that  instruction  which  was  to  be 
xu*.s«^^  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  schools^  bat 
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be  Buut  also  have,  from  sobm  soiiroe  or  other,  a 
training  and  instnietion  in  matters  of  hi^btat  mo- 
ment;  but  then,  there  was  no  sort  of  connection 
between  the  teaching  of  religion  and  the  teaching 
of  those  things  as  regarded  the  place  where  they 
or  the  teaoher  by  whom  they  were  taught." 

I  cannot  attach  too  much  importance 
to  this  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester.  If  there  are  hon.  Gentlemen 
in  this  House  who  contend  that  religion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  education,  and  that 
we  should  teach  no  religion  to  children,  I 
can  only  say  that  with  them  I  have  nothing 
in  common  ;  to  them  I  make  no  appeal. 
But  I  here  find  a  distinct  recognition  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  of  the 
extreme  importance  of  teaching  religion  to 
children  as  part  of  their  education.  The 
question,  then,  as  between  us,  becomes 
narrow  and  simple.  It  is  merely  by  whom 
and  where  shall  this  religious  education  be 
given?  The  hon.  Member  for  Manchester, 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  speech,  threw 
some  light  upon  ais  views  on  Uiis  subject. 
He  said--* 

"  The  question  was,  why  was  it  that  a  system 
which  was  established  in  America,  which  erery- 
body  applauded,  which  all  persons  submitted  to 
with  probably  greater  satisftction  than  they  milH 
soribed  any  other  State  impost  whatever,  eonld 
not  be  transplanted  into  one  of  oar  towns  f  " 

We  have,  then,  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester — ^first,  that  reli- 
gion must  be  taught ;  and,  secondly,  that 
it  should  be  taught  by  the  adoption  of 
the  American  system.  And  I  will  ask  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  meet  me  in  a  spirit  of 
candour,  and  tell  me,  can  the  American 
system  be  adopted  in  this  country  ?  The 
House  will,  in  the  first  place,  remember 
that  in  America  there  is  no  Established 
Church ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  different 
religious  sects  are  distributed  with  much 
greater  equality  of  numbers  than  in  this 
country.  No  one  sect  greatly  predomi- 
nates in  the  United  States.  But,  above 
all,  let  me  remind  the  House  of  the  mode 
and  manner  in  which  the  teaching  of  reli- 
gion to  children  is  secured.  We  have  va- 
luable information  on  this  subject  from  an 
able  and  distinguished  gentleman,  known 
to  many  Members  of  this  House.  Mr. 
Twiselton  visited  the  United  States,  and 
gave  great  attention  to  the  religious  teach- 
ing in  tlio  common  schools.  He  address- 
ed certain  questions  to  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  New  Ene^and.  Mr. 
Twiselton 's  work  is  entitled  Bmdence  as 
to  the  Beli^ous  Working  of  the  Common 
Schools  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
He  addressed  certain  queationa  to  Mn 
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WebsUr,  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Baneroft,  Mr. 
Winthrop,  and  other  distingaished  persons, 
inquiring  what  the  system  of  teaching  re- 
ligion was  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  how  it  worked.     Firstly,  whether  it 
was  found  that  the  masters  departed  from 
the  understanding,  and  forced  their  views 
upon  the  scholars ;  and,  ahoye  all,  whether 
the  system  answered.     These  gentlemen 
were  asked,  "  Is  it  within  your  knowledge 
that,  apart  from  the  common  schools,  the 
children  educated  in  them  do  practically 
receive  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  the 
religious    denominations    to   which    they 
respectively  belong?"      The  answers  to 
this  question  were  all  in  the  affirmative. 
There  is  no  distinctive  religious  teaching 
in  the  common  schools,  but  all  the  chil* 
dron  receive  elsewhere  distinctive  religious 
teaching  according  to  the  tenets  of  the 
faith  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 
The  question,  then,  is,  how  did  they  get 
it?     And  the  answer  is,  *'  in  two  modes." 
It  is  chiefly  taught  them  at  home,  or  is 
taught  them  at  the  Sunday  schools.  Now, 
I  will  appeal  to  those  Gentlemen  who  ad- 
vocate the  adoption  of  the  American  sys- 
tem in  England,  and  let  me  ask,  will  they 
trust  to  the  teaching  of  religion  to  the  chil- 
dren of  England  at  their  homes?     What 
is  the  home  of  thousands  of  those  to  whom 
I  have  alluded  in  Devonshiro  and  Lanca- 
shire, and  other  counties?     Many  of  the 
children  in  these  homes  have  never  heard 
the  name  of  the  Saviour,  and  they  scarcely 
know  the  existence  of  God.     This  is  Eng- 
land, but  not  America.     You  cannot  com- 
pare the  State  of  a  young  country  like 
America,  where  the  population  is  scant, 
where  work  is  abundant,  where  porerty  is 
almost  unknown,  with  England,  where  we 
have  a  dense  population,  a  pauper  popula- 
tion, where  education  has  been  long  neg- 
lected, and  where  the  results  are  such  as 
I  have  described  tonight.    If  you  acknow- 
ledge— and  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter does  acknowledge— that  religion  must 
be  taught,  then  you  may  derive  additional 
eonfimiation  in  your  views  by  reflecting 
that  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  the  first 
item  in  the  educational  code  is  religious  in- 
struction.    Will  you  contend  that  where  a 
population  so  debased,  so  ignorant,  and  so 
irreligious,  as  exists  around  us,  is  growing 
up  and  increasing  each  year,  the  wretched 
parents  can  teach  their  children  as  much 
religion  as  they  ought  to  have?     No!  if 
these  children  are  not  taught  religion  in 
your  schools,  depend  upon  it  they  will  not 
be  taught  at  all. 


Well,  Sir,  but  I  may  fortify  my  views 
by  examples  which  I  hope  the  House  will 
not  disregard.  I  will  give  examples  of 
different  countries,  of  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  The  first  is 
Austria.     There,  according  to  Mr.  Kay — 

"  The  Roman  Gatholio,  as  the  national  religion, 
is  that  taught  in  the  achools  d  Austria;  hut 
dissenters  from  this  form  o^  iaith  are  neither  ex- 
cluded nor  separated,  nor  are  they  required  to 
engage  in  the  religious  services  or  peculiar  eoole- 
siastioal  learning  in  these  schools.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Protes- 
tanta,  and  other  Dissenters,  arrive  one  hour  after, 
and  leave  one  hour  before  the  other  pupils,  these 
two  hours  being  occupied  with  religious  servioes 
and  instruction,  such  as  was  attempted  in  this 
country  some  years  ago.  There  are  other  non- 
Catholic  schools,  particularly  in  Transylvania  and 
the  military  frontier,  GalUcia,  Moravia,  and  Sile- 
sia, Bohemia,  and  Cathia,  amounting  to  3,087 
primary  schools,  the  religious  instruction  of  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  creed  of  these  countries, 
the  oversight  of  which  is  committed  to  the  clergy 
of  each  particular  denomination.*' 

Here,  in  Austria,  a  Roman  Catholic 
country,  is  adopted  exactly  the  system 
which  I  have  ventured  to  recommend  for 
England — namely,  the  teaching  of  the  re* 
ligion  of  the  majority,  with  perfect  tolera- 
tion for  the  opinions  of  the  minority.  I 
will  now  read  an  account  of  the  schools  of 
Switzerland— 

"  In  the  majority  of  these  schools  the  members 
of  the  different  religious  sects  are  received  with  a 
willingness  and  with  a  Christian  charity  which 
puts  to  shame  our  religious  intolerance.  .  .  • 
Those  who  differ  in  faith  from  the  master  of  the 
school  are  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
doctrinal  lessons  given  in  the  school,  and  arc  re- 
quired to  attend  one  of  their  own  clergy  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  from  him  their  doctrinal 
instruction.  Even  in  Friburg,  a  canton  governed 
by  Catholic  priests,  who  are  themselves  under  the 
infloence  of  the  Jesuits,  Protestants  may  be 
found  mingled  with  the  Catholics  in  the  schools, 
and  are  allowed  to  absent  themselves  during  the 
hours  of  religious  lessons ;  and  in  Argovie,  a  can- 
ton which  has  lately  so  distinguished  itself  by  its 
opposition  to  the  Jesuits  of  Lucerne,  I  found  that 
several  of  the  professors  in  the  normal  school 
were  Catholics,  and  that  the  utmost  tolerance  was 
manifested  to  all  the  Catholics  attending  the  can- 
tonal schools." 

Here  you  have  Roman  Catholic  countries 
and  Protestant  countries,  and  in  Switzer- 
land, Protestant  cantons  and  Catholic 
cantons,  all  adopting  this  rule  of  teaching 
the  religion  of  the  locality,  hut  receiving 
other  denominations  with  all  respect  for 
their  religious  feelings.  In  France  the 
same  system  prevails. 

**  It  was  long  debated  in  France  how  the  diffi- 

IcuUles  arising  from  religious  differences  should 
be  overcome,— whether  they  should  attempt  to 
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establish  separate  schools  for  all  the  different 
sects  of  ChrisUaDity  ;  whether  they  should  open 
the  schools  to  all  these  various  sects  and  banish 
from  them  all  religious  instruction ;  or  whether 
they  should  open  the  schools  to  the  diflforent 
Christian  persuasions,  and  eommit  the  manage- 
ment of  each  to  a  master  chosen  from  the  most 
numerous  sect  in  the  department  or  commune  of 
which  it  was  the  normal  or  elementary  schooL  . .  . 
They  (therefore)  adopted  the  third  altematiye, 
and  resolved  to  place  each  of  the  normal  schools 
of  the  different  departments,  and  each  of  the  pri- 
mary schools  of  the  different  communes,  under 
the  management  of  a  teacher  selected  from  the 
most  numerous  Christian  sect  in  the  department 
or  commune  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 
They  further  arranged  that  the  parents  who  dif- 
fered in  religion  from  the  master  or  director  of 
the  school  should  have  the  power  of  requiring 
their  children  to  absent  themselves  during  the 
period  of  religious  instruction.  ...  So  &r 
from  religious  education  being  overlooked  in 
France,  it  is  constantly  referred  to  in  the  different 
decrees  on  the  subject  of  education  as  of  the  most 
deep  and  momentous  importance ;  and  the  reli- 
ious  education  and  moral  character  of  the  can- 
idate  masters  arc  strictly  examined  into  before 
they  can  receive  their  breveU  de  capacity,  ena. 
bling  them  to  conduct  primary  schools." 

I  have  on  several  other  occasions  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  signal 
success  of  the  laudable  exertions  of  the 
present  Bishop  of  Manchester  when  at  the 
head  of  that  splendid  school— King  Ed- 
ward's school  at  Birmingham — one  of  the 
best  and  largest  educational  establishments 
in  this  kingdom.  The  teaching  of  that 
school  is  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
hut  no  Dissenting  child  has  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  forced  upon  him.  The 
consequence  is,  that  there  are  no  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  who  do  not  freely  and 
willingly  come  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  King  Edward *s  School  at  Birmingham, 
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and  religious  difficulty  and  dissensions  are 
unknown.  At  this  moment  the  same  sys- 
tem is  going  on  at  this  school,  and  is 
contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  great 
town  of  Birmingham.  Well,  Sir,  let  me 
ask,  why  is  it  that  the  system  that  gets 
over  this  great  difficulty  in  France,  in 
Austria,  and  in  Switzerland,  and  which 
has  heen  tried  with  success  in  some  in« 
stances  at  home,  is  not  good  for  general 
adoption  ?  I  shall  he  glad  to  hear  an  an- 
swer to  this  question.  This  principle  seems 
to  me  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and  if  you  ap- 
proach it  in  the  right  spirit  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  difficulty  should  not  be  overcome. 
In  a  very  large  number  of  Church  schools 
connected  with  the  National  Society  the 
Catechism  is  not  now  insisted  upon  in  the 
case  of  dissenting  children.  Such  is  the 
practice  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  I 
hope  that  we  may  see  it  generally  adopted 
Sir  J.  Pakingtan 


throughout  the  country;  for  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  only  result  of  endeavouring 
to  force  any  particular  creed  upon  reluct- 
ant children  will  be,  not  to  make  them 
adopt  that  creed,  but  to  drive  them  from 
the  schools. 

I  will  not  longer  detain  the  House.  I 
have  now  explained  the  mode  in  which  I 
pnopose  to  draw  ray  Bill  if  the  Honse  will 
permit  me  to  introduce  it,  and  I  have  ex- 
plained the  manner  in  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto 
beset  this  great  and  important  question 
may  he  overcome.  That  Bill  may,  and 
probably  will  be,  unsuccessful ;  but  I  feel 
a  deep  conviction  that  year  by  year  the 
momentous  nature  of  this  question  will  be« 
come  more  apparent,  and  that  ere  long  it 
must  be  settled  upon  principles  similar  to 
those  which  I  have  ventured  to  explain. 
Sir,  I  am  willing  to  incur  the  risk  of  fail- 
ure in  a  cause  which  I  believe  to  be  so  im- 
portant. I  am  willing  to  incur  even  more 
than  the  risk  of  failure.  I  am  confident 
that  by  ray  own  friends  I  shall  be  told  that 
I  have  gone  too  far.  Churchmen  will  say 
that  I  have  conceded  too  much,  and  Dis- 
senters that  I  have  conceded  not  enough. 
I  have  endeavoured,  however,  with  a  sin- 
gle-minded object  to  deal  with  the  question 
in  a  spirit  of  perfect  justice  and  fairness 
to  all,  and  in  that  spirit  exclusively  I  ven- 
ture to  ask  leave  to  introduce  this  Bill. 
Be  its  fate  what  it  may,  be  the  conse- 
quences to  myself  what  they  may,  I  can 
only  say  that  it  will  always  remain  to  me  a 
matter  of  satisfaction  that  I  have  endea- 
voured to  make  same  contribution  to  a  cause 
upon  which  I  most  conscientiously  believe 
that  the  character  and  future  welfare  of 
this  country  essentially  depend. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  the  better  encouragement  and  promo- 
tion of  Education  in  England.*' 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  could  not 
give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He 
would  like  to  see  some  portion  of  the 
national  taxation  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  education,  but  not 
in  the  way  proposed.  He  attached  very 
little  importance  to  the  statistics  quoted  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  so  far  as  they 
related  to  the  system  of  education.  The 
past  thirty  or  forty  years  had  shown  the 
great  efficacy  of  voluntary  efforts.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  claimed  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Established  Church  in 
the  matter  of  education,  but  how  had  he 
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como  to  ignore  Sunday  schools,  in  which 
no  less  than  4,500,000  children  were 
taught  ?  Taking  day  schools  along  with 
them,  there  were  upwards  of  4.000,000 
children  receiving  education.  And  the 
great  fact  ought  to  ho  proclaimed  every- 
where, that  there  were  260,000  voluntary 
teachers  engaged  in  Sunday  schools,  with- 
out any  remuneration  whatever.  Of  the 
4,500,000  children  taught  in  Sunday 
schools,  he  helieved  not  more  than  one- 
fburth  helonged  to  the  Church  of  England. 
There  was  the  greatest  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  parents  to  get  their  children  into  those 
schools ;  and  he  did  not  helieve  that  if 
day  schools  were  supported  by  rates,  there 
would  be  any  great  increase  of  the  children 
under  instruction.  When  the  Manchester 
Bill  was  introduced,  it  had  been  shown 
that  there  was  no  lack  of  schools  ;  the 
difficulty  was  to  get  children  to  attend 
them.  There  was  a  common  object  among 
all  parties  in  that  House  to  promote  educa- 
tion ;  hut  he  doubted  whether  it  could  be 
done  merely  by  levying  taxes  in  its  support. 
Such  a  system  was  calculated  to  weaken 
the  efforts  of  voluntaries  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  He  should  peruse  the  Bill  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  with  great  attention, 
hut  he  would  protest  in  the  outset  against 
the  principle  of  a  compulsory  tax  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  He  thought  that  volun- 
tary efforts,  properly  regulated,  were  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  the  educational  wants 
of  the  country. 

Loud  STANLEY:  Sir,  it  would  be 
equally  difficult  and  superfluous  in  me  to 
follow  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Pak- 
iugton)  through  the  vast  variety  of  im- 
portant details  which  he  has  discussed 
at  such  length.  I  do  not  intend  to  at- 
tempt it ;  but  I  wish  to  take  this  earliest 
opportunity  of  expressing,  in  the  strongest 
and  most  decided  manner,  my  approval  of 
and  adhesion  to  the  general  principle  upon 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  attempts  to 
settle  this  question.  I  think  the  present 
is  a  time  eminently  favourable  to  such  a 
settlement.  The  state  of  public  feeling 
upon  the  subject  is  in  many  respects  dif- 
ferent to  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
There  is.  Sir,  a  growing  inclination  and 
desire  upon  all  sides  to  effect  some  com- 
promise— to  consent  to  some  sacrifices  of 
opinion — with  a  view  of  passing  a  mea- 
sure of  which  the  want  is  yearly  more  and 
more  felt,  and  which  shall  be  practically 
effective.  Everything  points  to  such  a 
•result.  Theories,  which  a  few  years  ago 
had  great  currency,  have,  after  frequent 
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discussion  both  in  and  out  of  the  House, 
been  condemned  by  public  opinion.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  voluntary  system, 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  much  more 
popular  than  it  is  now.  Now,  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  upon  the  principle  of  the 
voluntary  system,  but  I  nm  considering 
how  far  it  can  practically  be  adopted. 
We  have  had  Education  Bills  emanating 
from  every  section  of  the  House,  and  I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  their  re- 
sults without  seeing  that  the  purely  volun- 
tary principle  is  now  supported  but  by  a 
very  small  minority.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Oldham  (Mr.  W.  J.  Fox),  five  years 
ago,  introduced  an  Education  Bill  founded 
upon  the  secular  system.  The  noble  Lord 
the  present  Colonial  Secretary  (Lord  John 
Russell)  two  years  ago,  and  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Droitwich  in  the 
course  of  this  evening,  have  each  submit- 
ted propositions  founded  on  a  different 
principle.  All  these  three  measures,  dif- 
fering in  many  respects,  agree  in  this, 
that  they  recognise  the  principle  of  State 
interference.  That  principle,  therefore, 
is  practically  recognised  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, both  in  the  House  and  out  of  doors. 
I  think,  then,  I  may  assume  that  we  have 
got  rid  of  any  practical  proposition  founded 
upon  the  purely  voluntary  principle.  Well, 
then,  in  respect  to  a  purely  secular  system 
— and  I  am  not  about  to  argue  that  ques- 
tion at  the  present  moment — I  know  that 
a  strong  feeling  exists  in  the  minds  of  some 
persons  in  favour  of  that  principle.  For 
my  own  part  I  must  say  1  have  seen  so 
much  mischief  done  amongst  the  labouring 
population  by  the  state  of  gross  and  utter 
ignorance  in  which  they  remained,  that 
I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  in  saying  that 
I  am  disposed  to  support  almost  any 
feasible  plan  which  would  give  them  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  and  enable  them 
to  acquire  useful  infoimation.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  secular  system  upon  any 
ground  of  principle,  but  I  think  that  in 
the  present  generation,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  country,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  carry  out  such  a  sys- 
tem. In  the  first  place,  you  would  have 
the  clergy  of  every  denomination  against 
you.  In  England  and  Wales  there  are, 
in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  some  15,000 
able,  active,  educated  men,  all  exercising 
considerable  influence  in  their  respective 
localities,  and  possessing  at  this  moment 
a  great  and  deserved  influence  and  control 
over  the  education  of  the  people.  Not  only 
the  clergy,  but  the  feeling  of  a  great  mass 
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of  the  laitj,  is  ugainst  any  system  of  edu- 
cation which  does  not  include  some  mix- 
ture of  religious  teaching.  There  may  be 
Some  persons  so  convinced  of  the  superi'^ 
ority  of  a  secular  system  that,  for  the  sake 
of  the  advantages  it  might  bring  ^ith  it, 
they  would  be  willing  to  wait  even  ten  or 
fifteen  years  to  see  it  established.  Well, 
that  is  not  the  view  I  take  of  the  question. 
I  look  to  the  present  state  of  public  feeling 
and  public  opinion;  I  see  that  some  System 
must  be  adopted,  and  I  believe  the  only 
system  that  will  be  successful  is  one  which 
]s«  to  a  certain  extent,  denominational. 
Well,  then,  assuming  these  two  principles, 
namely,  the  principle  of  State  interference 
and  of  religious  teaching,  i(  remains  for 
Ha  to  see  what  other  requisites  are  neces- 
sary for  an  efficient  educational  measure. 
I  think  you  will  require  to  have  in  your 
system  a  full  recognition  of,  and  a  satis- 
factory means  of  cooperation  with^  the 
various  schools  that  are  actually  in  exist- 
ence. I  do  not  think  that  any  educational 
scheme  will  work  successfully  that  under- 
takes the  removal  of  the  existi&g  schools, 
and  proposes  to  establish  an  educational 
system  ae  novo.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
fdlly  aware  of  the  inefficieticy  of  the  ex- 
isting means  of  education.  I  own  that 
the  existing  schools  are  deficient  both  in 
number  and  quality  ;  still  we  must  ad- 
mit that  they  do  in  a  manner  give  in- 
struction to  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. To  go  no  further  than  this  fact, 
there  are  a  great  many  persons  who  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  them,  and  who  believe  that 
they  are  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good. 
No^,  I  am  satisfied  that  any  system  which 
Would  propose  to  sweep  those  schools  away 
would  meet  with  such  opposition  that  it  could 
not  pass  through  Parliament.  Well,  now, 
then,  let  us  see  what  my  right  hon.  Friend 
proposes  to  do  for  the  schools  that  are  ac- 
tually in  existence.  In  every  way  his 
measure  will  be  permissive,  and  not  com- 
pulsory. If  all  or  any  of  the  existing 
schools  stand  aloof  from  accepting  his 
measure,  they  will  remain  precisely  in 
the  same  position  as  they  were  in  be- 
fore the  Bill  passed.  If  they  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  aid  held  out  by  my 
right  hoti.  Friend's  measure,  they  will 
be  permitted  to  do  so  on  two  conditions, 
which  are  of  a  simple  and  reasonable  na- 
ture. The  one  is  that  of  periodical  inspec- 
tion— a  condition  to  whicn,  I  apprehend, 
there  will  be  no  objection.  Indeed,  such 
a  provision  follows  almost  as  a  necessary 
consequence  from  the  principle  of  (Jorern- 
Lord  Stanley 


ment  assistance.  Nothing  can  be  more 
just  than  that  those  who  contribute  funds 
towards  the  support  of  local  schools  should 
possess  the  meant  of  ascertaining  that 
their  money  has  been  satisfactorily  distri- 
buted. That  is  a  point  which  I  think  will 
not  be  disputed.  Well,  but  the  other  con- 
dition ot  my  right  hon.  Friend  is  perhaps 
of  a  more  important  and  doubtful  character 
— my  right  hon.  Friend  proposes  to  make 
religious  teaching  in  all  schools  optional, 
and  not  compulsory.  I  believe  that  if  yon 
are  to  have  denominational  schools-*— and 
I  assume  that  t  have  shown  them  to  be 
absolutely  necessary — it  is  only  by  such  a 
provision  as  this  that  you  can  reconcile 
their  existetice  as  schools  supported  by  the 
State,  with  common  equity  and  justice  to 
the  various  religious  sects.  A  purely  deno- 
minational system  of  education,  made  com- 
pulsory, would  necessarily  be  productive  of 
great  unfairness  to  those  sects  that  are 
small  in  number,  whose  members  are  scat- 
tered, and  who  would  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  a  school  of  their 
own.  If»  then,  yott  would  do  justice  to- 
wards such  religious  communities,  it  is  not 
enough  to  give  the  means  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  school,  but  you  must  also 
have  some  legislative  provision  to  allow 
the  schools  belonging  to  the  various  sects 
to  partake  of  the  general  advantages  of 
your  education,  and  this  you  oan  only  do 
by  dispensing  with  the  attendance  of  tho 
dissenting  children  during  the  time  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  Although  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend's  statement  upon  this  point,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  how  far  my  right  hon. 
Friend  means  to  go  in  this  direction  ;  but 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  you 
will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  this  principlo 
unless  you  lay  it  down  broadly  that  the 
attendance  upon  atl  religious  teaching  is  to 
be  optional  with  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren. I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any 
well-grounded  objection  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  an  arrangement.  I  respect 
the  feelings  of  a  man  who  claims  religious 
equality  for  himself,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand, and  not  understanding  perhaps  I  do 
not  respect,  the  feelings  of  those  who  will 
not  allow  any  children  to  frequent  their 
schools,  unless  those  upon  whom  they  can 
force  their  own  religious  teaching.  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  my  right  hon.  Friend's 
proposition  upon  this  point  will  meet  with 
opposition  from  various  quarters.  Of 
course,  it  will  not  satisfy  those  who  desire 
to  see  a  purely  secular  system  established, 
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nor  yet  those  who  adhere  to  one  Btrictly 
denominational.  Bnt  the  principle,  after 
all,  18  analogous  to— I  do  not  say  identical 
^th — that  which  for  twenty  years  has  work- 
ed successfully  in  Ireland,  and  of  which  the 
justice  and  fairness  are  now  generally  re- 
cognised. As  to  that  part  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend's  measure  in  which  he  pro- 
poses the  estahlishment  of  new  schools,  I 
confess  I  think  that  it  is  open  to  serious 
ohjection.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the 
urgent  necessity  for  the  estahlishment  of 
such  schools  which  exists  in  many  districts. 
I  Quite  allow  that  the  plan  of  making  the 
religious  teaching  in  each  school  depend  on 
the  tenets  of  the  majority  in  that  locality 
is  the  fairest  and  most  acceptable  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  could  be  demised. 
Although,  howeyer,  it  is  so  fair  and  so 
equitable,  that  there  may  be  no  reasonable 
ground  of  complaint  against  it,  still,  I 
think,  wherever  you  found  new  and  free 
Bohools  with  the  public  money,  and  dif- 
fuse religious  teaching  upon  the  children 
there,  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  angry 
feeling  produced,  and  such  a  controversy 
Will  arise  as  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
render  the  success  of  your  experiment 
doubtful.  But  that  is  not,  after  all,  an 
integral  part  of  my  right  hon.  Friend's 
proposition;  it  is  simply  a  provision  which, 
if  the  House  thinks  objectionnble,  it  can 
remove  without  in  any  way  affecting  the 

funeral  principle  of  the  measure.  The 
ill  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  will  not 
compel  any  locality  to  pay  for  such 
schools ;  it  will  simply  empower  a  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  a  locality  to 
establish  them  if  such  majority  shall  think 
fit.  I  regard  that  provision  as  particu- 
larly important  (I  mean  the  purely  per- 
missive character  of  the  measure),  be- 
cause there  are  many  persons  who  alto- 
gether object  to  any  State  interference  in 
the  matter  of  education^  and  contend  that 
such  an  interference  would  practically 
amount  to  a  system  of  centralisation.  I 
can  conceive  that  there  are  localities  in 
which  the  system  of  free  schools  would 
be  more  desirable.  I  can  also  conceive 
that  there  are  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  inhabitants  are  quite  ready  to 
pay  the  achool  fees,  and  therefore  where 
free  schools  are  not  required.  But  what  I 
dwell  upon  is,  that  this  Bill,  while  giving 
assistance  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State, 
m  no  way  discourages,  but  on  the  contrary 
encoaragea  and  stimulates,  the  efforts  of 
public  hodies  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  also  the  efforts  of  private  indi- 


viduals. Tou  recognise  hero  the  variona 
principles  which  I  believe  to  be  necessary 
for  a  successful  system  of  education.  Yon 
recognise  the  principle  of  State  assistance. 
You  recognise  the  principle  of  religious 
teaching.  You  recognise  the  principle  of 
including  existing  schools  in  your  system. 
And,  above  all,  you  recognise  the  principle 
of  lodal  government  and  self-management. 
These,  I  hold,  are  principles  upon  which 
any  measure  of  this  kind,  to  be  success- 
ful, must  be  founded.  The  rest  of  the 
Bill,  important  as  it  is,  is  comparatively 
matter  of  detail,  which  we  shall  have  am- 
ple opportunity  of  discussing  by  and  by. 
We  are  dealing  now  with  the  principle 
only  ;  that  principle  I  believe  to  be  sound, 
and  I  know  no  other  on  which  it  will  be 
practically  possible  to  carry  out  a  measure 
of  education.  I  am  much  encouraged  by 
observing  that  there  is  comparatively  little 
difference  in  point  of  principle  between  the 
Bill  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  and  that  pro* 
posed  by  m  noble  Lord  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  (Lord  J.  Russell).  And  if 
the  noble  Lord  who  lately  presided  over 
the  department  of  education  should  be 
able  in  the  present  Session  to  bring  in  his 
measure,  I  think  that  that  measure  and 
the  measure  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
might  well  be  referred  to  the  same  Com- 
mittee with  a  view  to  their  amalgama- 
tion. There  are  certainly  no  such  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  should  prevent  that 
course  being  adopted;  and  I  hope  that,  as 
a  result,  we  shall  ultimately  be  able,  not 
only  to  settle  finally  this  question  of  edu- 
cation, but  to  settle  it  in  a  manner  that 
will  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  a  large 
majority  both  in  this  House  and  in  the 
country. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  I  presume.  Sir, 
the  House  will  not  at  present  he  called 
upon  to  express  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
measure  which  has  been  laia  before  them 
in  detail  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Droitwich.  I  am  desirous,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  to  state  that 
they  give  their  willing  assent  to  the 
introduction  of  this  measure ;  tmd  I  am 
sure  the  House  will  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  brought  it  forward  is  entitled  to 
great  credit  for  the  spirit  in  which  he  has 
approached  the  subject,  and  for  the  com- 
prehensiveness and  liberality  of  his  scheme. 
I  only  wish  I  could  feel  sanguine  as  to  the 
proposed  measure  proving  an  effectual  re- 
medy for  that  defect  in  the  education  of 
the  large  body  of  the  people  whioh  we  all 
Z  2 
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admit  at  present  to  exist.  The  right  hon. !  deal,  and  I  by  no  moans  wish  to  under- 
Gentleman  himself  did  not  speak  in  a  j  value  the  laudable  exertions  of  those  by 
sanguine  tone  of  its  success,  but  I  am  |  whoso  voluntary  efforts  schools  have  been 
certain  that  the  discussion  which  the  in- 1  established  and  supported  ;  but  I  am  con- 
troduction  of  the  measure  will  give  rise  to  I  vinced  that  the  voluntary  system  has  not 
will  be  most  useful  and  productive  of  great '  kept  pace  with  the  wants  of  our  increasing 
advantage.  With  regard  to  the  basis  on  |  population,  and  that  it  has  utterly  failed 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  pro-  adequately  to  supply  the  defect  in  the  edu- 
oeeded,  I  to  a  great  extent  agree  with  him,  cation  of  the  people  which  has  been  proved 
without  pledging  myself  to  all  the  sta- !  to  exist.  I  was  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
tistics  to  which  ho  has  referred  as  showing  '  mittee  to  which  the  Manchester  and  Sal- 
the  want  of  education  among  a  large  por- !  ford  Bill  was  referred.  Wo  there  received 
lion  of  the  lower  classes.  Without  draw- 1  much  information  on  this  subject.  There 
ing  -exactly  the  same  inferences  from  were  before  that  Committee  three  parties 
those  statistics,  I  still  think  that  we  — the  advocates  of  the  voluntary  system, 
must  admit  that  there  is  a  great  por-  i  those  who  approved  the  Manchester  and 
tion  of  the  children  of  the  low^^r  classes  j  Salford  scheme,  and  those  who  advocated 
throughout  this  country  who  receive  a  very  j  the  secular  system  of  education.  The  two 
imperfect  education,  while  there  is  a  still  latter  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  addi- 
larger  portion  who,  there  is  every  reason  to  !  tional  means  of  education,  and  in  the  prin- 
believe,  receive  no  education  at  all,  but  ciple  of  making  a  rate  for  this  purpose ; 
who  are  brought  up  in  ignorance,  the  but  the  point  on  which  they  diverged  was 
parent  of  crime,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  I  as  to  the  mode  of  applying  the  money, 
actually  trained  by  their  parents  to  crime,  in  With  regard  to  the  principle  of  rating  I 
order  to  enable  them  to  profit  from  the  im-  ogreed  with  tbo  majority  of  that  Commit- 
mediate  fruits  of  the  nefarious  gains  of  their  I  tee,  that  it  was,  under  certain  circum- 
chiidren.  This  is  a  state  of  things  it  must  stances,  in  certain  districts,  desirable  to  sup- 
be  admitted  by  all  to  be  most  discreditable  to  '  ply  increased  means  of  education  by  a  rate  ; 


a  Christian  country.  I  must  advert  to  one 
point  which  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  which  I  believe 


but  I  am  afraid  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  find,  as  we  did,  that  the  great  and  se- 
rious difiiculty  that  will  arise  will  be  as  to 


to  bo  most  important.  In  comparing  the  ;  the  mode  of  applying  the  money  levied 
statistics  of  education  in  this  country  with  '  under  its  provisions.  I  think  that  tho 
those  of  continental  countries,  he  did  not ;  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Education 
appear  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  this  country  !  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
wo  have  never  adopted — and  I  doubt  whe- !  sound  and  good.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
ther  we  are  prepared  to  adopt — a  compul- '  not  capable  of  improvement,  but  I  think 
sory  system.  I  do  not  mean  compul- 1  its  principle  is  a  fair  one.  The  new 
sory  as  regards  the  rate,  but  as  regards  |  scheme  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  so 
the  attendance  of  the  children,  and  the  far  as  it  relates  to  corporate  towns,  is  sub- 
penalties  inflicted  on  parents  for  not  en-  j  stantially  the  same  as  the  Manchester  and 
forcing  such  attendance.  I  believe  this  !  Salford  scheme,  which  he  proposes  to  ex- 
compulsory  system  prevails  in  America  and  I  tend  to  the  country  at  large.  I  have  no 
in  several  continental  countries.  I  do  not !  doubt  that  the  district  boards  will  have 
see  how  we  are  to  adopt  it,  but  I  am  afraid  \  very  different  duties  to  perform  from  those 
that  until  we  do  wo  shall  see  that,  notwith-  [  performed  by  boards  in  large  and  populous 
standing  increased  provision  for  education,  ;  places  like  Manchester,  and  I  am  afraid — 
there  will  still  be  an  indifference  to  cduca- '  although  I  do  not  see  how  ho  could  make 
tion  among  a  large  portion  of  the  commu-  ■  the  presence  of  children  compulsory — that 
nity  ;  aiyl  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  a  |  the  fact  of  tho  Bill  being  permissive  will, 
large  proportion  of  children  remain  nn-  !  in  many  country  districts,  render  it  nuga- 
cducated.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  '  tory,  and  that  we  are  consequently  debar- 
however,  has  ample  grounds  for  bringing  '  red  from  looking  for  any  large  results  from 
this  subject  before  the  House,  and  he  has  !  the  measure.  I  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
given  great  consideration  to  tho  means  ;  Gentleman  that  it  is  impossible  to  anti- 
of  remedying  the  deficiency  in  the  exist- !  cipate  success  for  a  general  system  of 
iug  means  for  the  education  of  the  peo- 1  education  that  does  not  include  existing 
pie.  1  quite  agree  with  him  that  the  schools — for  you  cannot,  by  a  new  scheme, 
voluntary  system  has  failed  to  accom- !  supersede  those  schools  which  have  been 
plish  that  object.  It  has  done  a  great  extended  throughout  the  land,  and  are 
Sir  G.  Grev 
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dailj  increasing.  Yon  must,  as  tho  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  done,  give  them  the 
option  of  coming  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill,  subject  '  to  certain  conditions 
which  thej  will  be  required  to  adopt.  With 
respect  to  the  new  schools,  I  confess  I  feel 
that  a  difficulty  will  arise.  If  I  under- 
stand tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  rightly, 
he  intends  that  in  districts  requiring  new 
schools  the  district  board  should  be  autho- 
rised to  provide  them  out  of  the  rates,  and 
that  in  these  schools  the  religious  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district.  But  take,  for 
instance,  a  large  district,  in  which  the 
majority  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
England — would  he,  in  such  a  case,  make 
no  provision  for  those  who  belong  to  other 
religious  denominations?  Now,  1  would 
suggest  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that, 
as  those  who  differ  from  the  Church  of 
England  will  be  rated  for  educational  pur- 
poses, some  provision  ought  to  be  made  to 
educate  their  children  according  to  their 
religions  tenets.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
has  said  nothing  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
rate  which  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the 
board  to  raise,  and,  although  that  may  be 
a  matter  of  detail,  still  it  would  be  as  well 
that  the  House  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  its  limit.  [Sir  J.  Pakinoton  was  un- 
derstood to  say  that  6d,  would  be  the  limit.] 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  religious  or 
secular  instruction,  I  feel,  from  having  at- 
tended closely  to  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford  Bill,  that  the  difference  between  the 
advocates  of  the  two  systems  is  less  than 
I  had  imagined.  The  secular  system  of 
education,  as  explained  by  its  advocates,  is 
not  a  system  separate  from  the  religious 
system ;  but  the  advocates  of  the  secular 
system  contend  that  the  secular  branches 
of  education  should  be  paid  for  by  rates, 
and  that  religious  instruction  should  be  af- 
forded through  the  agency  of  funds  raised 
from  private  sources.  I  hope,  the  difference 
being  bo  trifling,  that  there  will  be  an  ap- 
proach to  union  between  the  two  parties, 
and  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  them  agree 
to  work  together  on  some  common  ground 
in  promoting  the  important  objects  they 
have  in  view.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  the  Bill  of  my  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  London  should  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee.  Now,  to  that  I 
have  no  objection,  except  that  I  think  we 
should  only  be  travelling  over  the  same 


ground  that  we  have  so  often  gone  over 
before.  If  any  hon.  Gentleman  will  take 
the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Manchester  and  Sal  ford  Com- 
mittee, he  will  find  that  Che  subject  as  re- 
gards large  towns  has  been  most  fully  and 
fairly  discussed,  and  I  think  he  will  see 
that  we  possess  as  much  information  as  is 
necessary.  With  regard  to  country  dis- 
tricts the  case  may  be  different,  and  fur- 
ther inquiry  may  be  necessary;  but,  as 
to  the  general  question  of  statistics  and 
the  other  points  on  which  information  is 
required,  I  believe  that  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  amply  sufficient,  with- 
out referring  this  Bill  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. I  presume  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman will  not  press  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  before  Easter.  [Sir  J.  Pakinoton: 
Hear,  hear!]  It  is  a  measure  that  ought 
to  be  before  tho  country  for  full  consi- 
deration before  any  decision  is  adopted  with 
regard  to  it,  and  I  hope,  when  the  time 
arrives  for  taking  it  into  consideration, 
that  we  shall  approach  it  with  the  earnest 
desire  of  promoting  the  great  object  which 
all  must  have  in  view,  and  of  overcom- 
ing tho  difficulties  which  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  education  throughout  the  country. 
I  can  assure  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that, 
although  I  do  not  approach  this  Bill  in  any 
spirit  of  criticism,  I  think  he  has  made 
an  omission,  or  rather,  I  ought  to  say,  he 
has  not  fulfilled  an  anticipation  to  which 
the  early  portion  of  his  speech  gave  rise. 
I  had  anticipated,  from  that  part  of  his 
speech,  and  from  the  strictures  which  he 
passed  upon  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  that  he  was  about  to  pro- 
pose the  establishment  of  a  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  Now,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil on  Education  is,  under  present  circum- 
stances, the  best  scheme  which  can  be  de- 
vised for  its  object ;  but  I  say  that,  under 
all  the  failures  which  have  taken  place  in 
Education  Bills,  and  under  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  existed,  that  Committee 
has  done  an  immense  deal  towards  promot- 
ing education  throughout  the  country,  and 
raising  tho  standard  of  education  by  im- 
proving the  qualifications  of  the  school- 
masters. The  right  hon.  Baronet  has 
pointed  it  out  as  one  of  the  defects  of  the 
system,  that  it  has  made  the  standard  of 
education  of  the  schoolmasters  too  high. 
Now,  that  may  be  the  case  as  regards 
some  small  schools,  but  I  think  that  the 
great  defect  which  first  attracted  the  at- 
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tentioQ  of  thia  House  wm  the  low  sUndard 
of  edueatioQ  among  the  Bchoolmaaters.  and, 
in  mj  opinion,  great  heoefit  has  resulted 
from  raising  the  standard.  What  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  said  is  perfectly  true, 
that  jon  educate  men  as  sohoolmasterB, 
and  then,  when  thej  are  qualified  for  that 
position,  the  pay  is  so  small  that  they 
are  tempted  to  trust  to  their  talents  for 
advancement  in  some  other  career,  and 
to  forsake  that  profession  for  which  they 
were  originally  designed.  That  is  no 
doubt  true,  in  many  oases;  but  the  way 
to  remedy  snch  a  state  of  things  is  not 
by  lowering  the  standard  of  qualification 
in  the  schoolmasters,  hut  by  raising  their 
pay,  and  making  it  to  their  interest  to  re- 
main in  a  profession  which,  however  hum* 
ble  and  laborious,  is  not  the  less  honour- 
able. I  do  not  think  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman baa  done  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  justice  in  the  reference  he 
made  to  grants  to  certain  parishea  in  the 
metropolis.  I  thought  at  the  time  that 
exceptions  had  been  made  in  favour  of 
poor  districta  to  that  general  rule,  by 
which  grants  of  money  are  given  in  pro- 
portion to  the  funds  raised  in  the  local- 
ity i  and,  on  referring  to  the  list  of  grants, 
I  found  that  Tery  large  grants  have  been 
made  to  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  po- 
pulous parishes.  I  asked  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  if,  in  the  case  of  Shoreditch 
and  St.  Giles,  any  application  for  a  grant 
had  been  made  and  refused,  and  he  could 
not  give  me  any  information  on  that  sub- 
ject. There  may  be  other  reasons  be- 
yond inability  to  raise  funds  which  may 
prevent  applications  being  made.  Objec- 
tions have,  in  some  cases,  been  entertained 
on  the  score  of  the  inspection  which  was 
inseparable  from  Government  grants.  I 
wish  to  point  out  to  the  House  a  few  of  the 
grants  which  have  been  made,  to  the  poorest 
districts,  extracted  from  a  complete  list  of 
them  in  the  last  volume  of  minutes.  There 
has  been  made  to  Spitalfields  a  grant  of 
770{.;  to  St.  George's  in  the  Eaat  a  grant 
of  2.800^.;  to  St.  Mary's,  Tothill  Fields,  a 
grant  of  1,3502.  ;  to  Whitechapel  a  grant 
of  1,060*. ;  and  to  the  different  parishes 
of  Bethnal  Green  a  sum  of  no  less  than 
9,0621.  If  the  general  rule  on  which  granta 
are  made  had  been  unreasonably  adhered  to, 
without  exception,  I  must  admit  that  there 
would  be  great  force  in  the  objections  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  but  the  instances 
I  have  mentioned  will,  I  think,  show  the 
House  that  such  has  not  been  the  case. 
With  these  few  observations  I  with  plea- 
Sir  O.  Grey 


sure  assent  to  the  introduetion  of  the  Bill, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  disoossion 
to  which  it  must  give  rise  will  be  attended 
with  beneficial  results  in  promoting  that 
which  all  must  concur  in  desiring — the  ex* 
tension  of  the  education  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  he  fully 
concurred  in  thinking,  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  that  the 
measure  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  J.  Pakington) 
did  not  differ  easentially  from  the  aecular 
system  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  The 
statistics  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  were» 
he  thought,  overcharged,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had,  he  considered,  drawn 
undue  inferences  from  them.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  drew  a  fearful  picture  of 
the  state  of  crime  and  the  want  of  educa« 
tion  in  thia  country,  but  the  moat  horrible 
featurea  in  his  picture  were  drawn  from 
the  criminality  of  persons  who  were  now 
adults,  and  whose  education,  such  aa  it 
was,  took  place  some  ten  or  twelve  yeara 
ago.  Whatever  force  might  be  derived 
from  that  was  consequently  worthless  for 
the  purposes  of  the  present  question ;  for 
the  very  essenee  of  the  case  of  those  who 
were  satisfied  with  the  voluntary  system, 
or  the  system  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  was,  that  education  had  made 
great  and  rapid  progress  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  A  larffo  portion,  also,  of 
the  instances  adduced  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  darken  the  picture  of  social 
evil  were  taken  from  large  towns,  isolated 
plague«spots  in  the  country — Gateshead, 
Preston,  Tynemonth,  Sheffield,  Manches* 
ter,  and  Liverpool — ^in  all  of  which  the 
want  of  education  was  greatly  above  the 
average  want  throughout  England  and 
Wales.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  also 
laid  considerable  stress  upon  the  Reports 
of  the  National  Society  on  the  aohoola 
under  their  management,  but  the  only  de- 
tails of  evils  connected  with  those  schools 
were  those  which  were  connected  with  the 
buildings,  and  he  did  not  bring  forward  a 
single  instance  where  the  system  of  edu- 
cation in  those  schools  was  insufficient  or 
imperfect.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  King's  Lynn  (Lord  Stanley)  had  dwelt 
in  terms  of  commendation  upon  the  per* 
missive  character  of  the  present  measure ; 
but  it  seemed  to  him  (Lord  R.  Cecil)  that 
this  permissiveness  out  from  under  the 
noble  Lord's  feet  the  only  ground  on  which 
he  supported  the  measure »  namely,  that 
there  was  a  great  want  of  education  in  the 
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eountry,  and  thai  it  waa  owing  cither  to 
unwiUiDgnou  or  inability  on  tho  part  of 
tho  people  to  sabsoribe  to  the  establiah* 
moot  and  maintenanoe  of  lohools,  and  to 
the  Oomroittee  of  Counoil  on  Education 
not  extending  their  aid  to  distriots  where, 
from  unwiUingneas  or  inability,  the  publio 
did  not  eome  forward  with  the  Bobicription 
neoeskary  to  obtain  the  Privy  Coancil 
grant.  Now,  if  people  were  not  generoua 
enough  or  rich  onough  to  subsoribe  for  the 
building  of  a  lohool,  he  doubted  very  much 
whether  they  would  be  generous  or  rioh 
enough  to  impose  a  rata  upon  themselves 
for  that  purpose.  Great  stress  had  been 
laid  on  the  fact  that  the  Bill  did  not  at- 
tempt to  override  existing  sehools,  but 
left  things  as  they  were.  This  seemed  to 
be  a  perfect  illusion;  for  the  moment  a 
parish  imposed  a  rate  upon  itself  for  the 
supnort  of  a  school,  that  moment  they 
would  find  that  all  private  sources  of  sup* 
port  for  other  schools  would  be  dried  up 
and  cease  altogether.  As  far  as  religious 
instruction  was  concerned,  he  looked  upon 
the  Bill  as  the  secular  system  in  disguise. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  likewise  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  great 
vital  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  which 
we  were  all  agreed }  but  he  (Lord  R.  Cecil) 
was  not  aware  of  what  those  vital  doQ« 
irines  of  Christianity  were  in  which  we 
were  all  agreed.  Between  a  Unitarian  on 
tho  one  hand,  and  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  on  the  other,  there  could  be 
no  agreement  at  all ;  and  would  they  draw 
a  line  hetween  the  Unitarian  and  the  rest 
of  the  Christian  community,  and  say,  **  We 
will  educate  all  on  this  side,  but  none  on 
the  other  f ''  He  could  tell  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  Unitarians  were  in 
some  places  by  no  means  an  insignificant 
minority  of  the  population.  In  Manches- 
ter they  had  two  schoolsi  and  would  no 
doubt  be  strong  enough  to  swamp  a  school 
if  they  thought  proper.  They  might  with- 
draw half  the  children  from  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  school,  and  so  the  religious 
teaching  would  cease  altogether.  The 
schools  would  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  despised  dogmatic  instruction  \ 
and  slowly,  by  degrees,  the  instruction 
given  would  be  reduced  to  the  colourless 
teaching  advocated  by  the  friends  of  the 
secular  system.  He  deprecated  anything 
that  could  tend  to  confuse  the  outlines  of 
belief— that  attempted  to  unite  sects  that 
were  irreconcilable  to  each  other  |  and  still 
more,  anything  that  would  give  the  chil- 
dren an  impression  that  the  religions  points 


set  aside  in  the  schools  were  unimportant 
points,  not  worth  fighting  for — open  ques* 
tions,  to  be  believed  or  not.  The  result 
of  the  sydtem  of  teaching,  as  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  would  be  to  make 
England  a  nation  of  infidels. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  said,  although  he  could 
not  join  with  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stan- 
ley) in  giving  his  unqualified  adhesion  to 
this  Bill,  yet  he  felt  grateful  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  for  the 
able,  candid,  and  earnest  manner  in  which 
he  had  brought  forward  this  question*  It 
was  a  gratifying  circnmstanoe  that  the 
House  would  have  two  measures  on  educa- 
tion before  its  consideration,  emanating 
respectively  from  such  influential  indivi« 
duals  as  the  present  Colonial  Secretary 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite.  The 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  who  had  last 
addressed  tho  House,  indicated  that  soma 
of  those  obstacles  to  the  solution  of  this 
question  which  had  hitherto  proved  so 
formidable,  had  by  no  means  given  way. 
The  frienda  of  national  education  must, 
however,  endeavour  to  approximate  as 
closely  as  they  oould,  and  agree  to  forego 
objects  impracticable  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  in  order  to  combine  in  the 
great  work  of  elevating  the  poorer  classes 
from  their  degraded  condition.  In  this 
spirit  this  measure  appeared  to  have  been 
prepared,  and  in  the  same  spirit  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  it  would  be  judged  by  all 
parties,  whether  they  were  attached  to 
the  secular  or  to  the  religious  system, 
to  Church  of  England,  or  to  Dissenting 
schools.  Whatever  figures  might  he 
quoted  in  that  House,  showing  that 
schools  and  teachers  had  sccumulated,  no 
one  oould  gainsay  the  actual  fact  which 
the  Census  revesled,  that  out  of  every  four 
persons  who  were  married  one  at  least 
made  his  or  her  mark  instead  of  signing  a 
name ;  when,  also,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  men  enrolled  in  the  militia  regiments 
of  many  oounties  were  unable  to  write 
their  own  signatures ;  and  when,  likewise, 
although  the  letters  from  private  soldiers 
in  the  East  showed  an  amasing  advance  of 
intelligence  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  the 
tracts  distributed  in  the  hospital  at  Scu- 
tari were  nevertheless  generally  read  by 
one  person  to  four  or  five  others,  indicat- 
ing that  one  out  of  ^rt  was  about  the 
proportion  of  those  gallant  invalids  who 
were  able  to  read.  Now  there  was  evi- 
dently throughout  the  country  a  failure  in 
our  schools  as  a  system.  Tou  found  this 
from  tho  reports  of  the  inspectorsi  one  of 
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whom  some  time  ago  declared  that  oar 
schools  generally  wore  so  poor  and  so  inef- 
ficteot  that  it  would  hardly  gratify  the 
friends  of  education  even  if  every  child  in 
this  country  attended  one  of  those  schools. 
Directors  of  mechanics'  institutions  found 
that  the  great  ohstacle  to  their  heneficial 
working  was  the  want  of  elementary  train- 
ing among  the  people,  and  the  experience 
gained  in  the  course  of  the  first  session  of 
the  People's  College  lately  estahlished  in 
London  was  of  such  a  kind  as  led  those  at 
its  head  to  endeavour  to  comhine  an  ele- 
mentary school  with  it,  hecause  they  found 
that  the  minds  of  those  they  desired  to 
enrol  as  their  students  were  not  sufficiently 
prepared.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester  had 
lately  made  the  very  same  complaint  in 
opening  an  institution  at  Bury,  and  the 
experience  of  such  institutions  everywhere 
showed  that  sounder  elementary  instruc- 
tion must  he  administered  in  the  English 
schools.  We  might  then,  he  thought,  even 
without  considering  the  extension  of  educa- 
tion, safely  assume  that  a  great  improve- 
ment was  absolutely  necessary  in  its  quality, 
if  we  would  hring  the  country  into  a  condi- 
tion as  regarded  instruction  which  would 
he  creditable  to  the  national  character. 
He  would  not  attempt  to  analyso  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  now  brought  before  the 
House,  but  he  was  highly  gratified  with 
the  proposition  —  which  he  trusted  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  see  no  occa- 
sion to  relinquish — that  all  the  schools 
established  under  this  Act  should  be  free. 
He  believed  that  the  provision  was  of  most 
material  importance,  and  he  thought  it 
would  meet  to  a  great  extent  the  objection 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secre- 
tary that  you  would  not  get  the  children 
into  these  schools.  The  working  classes 
generally  showed  considerable  appreciation 
of  superior  teaching.  If  one  school  had 
been  found  better  than  another  it  was  sure 
to  be  especially  resorted  to ;  and  that  had 
often  been  the  case  in  defiance  even  of  reli- 
gious prejudices.  One  great  advantage 
which  he  anticipated  from  freedom  in  the 
schools  was»  that  it  would  afford  an  opening 
for  the  exercise  of  a  very  legitimate  and 
wholesome  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
working  classes  by  employers.  Every  em- 
ployer was  desirous  of  having  intelligent 
workpeople;  and  when  young  persons 
came  to  ask  for  employment,  they  might 
fairly  tell  them  that  they  must  first  attend 
a  gratuitous  school  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  was  no  mere  speculation.  It  had 
been  stated  in  evidence  that  120  important 
Mr.  W.  J.  Fox 


firms  in  Manchester  had  declared  their  de- 
termination to  make  instruction,  to  a  rea- 
sonable extent,  a  condition  of  employment 
in  their  establishments,  provided  there 
were  free  schools  in  the  neighbourhood, 
so  that  the  children  could  get  this  educa- 
tion without  expense ;  and  such  a  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  employers,  extending 
throughout  the  country,  would  stand  very 
much  in  the  place  of  the  compuUory  sys- 
tem. With  schools  which  were  perfectly 
free,  it  would  be  practicable  to  have,  what 
had  been  attended  with  so  much  advantage 
in  the  United  States,  a  graduated  system 
of  schools,  commencing  with  schools  of  an 
elementary  character,  and  rising  gradually 
till  they  got  to  the  very  threshold  of  colle- 
giate instruction.  In  America,  one  result 
of  that  graduated  school  system  had  been 
to  lower  the  cost  of  education  very  consi- 
derably. One  word  with  regard  to  the 
religious  question.  Had  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  attended  to 
the  speeches  of  the  advocates  of  what  was 
termed  the  secular  system,  he  would  not 
have  been  as  surprised  as  he  appeared  to 
be  at  the  observations  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gib-) 
son)  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  referred, 
because  he  only  expressed  the  opinions 
generally  held  by  those  who  were  in  favour 
of  that  system.  These  persons  did  not 
object  to  religion  being  taught  at  all,  but 
to  its  being  taught  by  the  schoolmaster — 
and  they  were  supported  in  their  view  by 
the  Government,  who  thought  that  linear 
drawing,  perspective,  and  the  ornamental 
arts  might  be  usefully  taught  without  any 
admixture  of  religious  instruction.  There 
were  agencies  at  work  throughout  the  coun- 
try which  would  prevent  even  the  children 
of  profligate  parents  from  being  wholly 
destitute  of  religious  teaching.  Moreover, 
it  was  an  unfounded  notion  that  the  poor 
were  prejudiced  against  anything  free.  In 
Prussia,  during  the  stormy  political  scenes 
of  1848,  the  school  system  remained  per- 
fectly unshaken,  and  only  this  alteration 
was  made  in  it — ^namely,  that,  whereas,  up 
to  that  time  there  had  been  a  payment 
from  the  parents,  the  schools  were  after- 
wards, in  obedience  to  the  public  voice, 
made  perfectly  free.  This  portion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  measure  for  making 
the  schools  free,  he  (Mr.  Fox)  deemed 
therefore  of  great  importance,  and  he 
believed  the  establishment  of  such  a  system 
would  lead  to  an  elevation  in  the  standard 
of  instruction.  As  to  the  charge  of  elimi- 
nating religion   from   education  brought 
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against  the  advocatos  of  what  was  called 
the  secular  system,  this  phrase  arose  from 
a   mistaken   idea   of  the   character  of  a 
school.     The  school  instructed ;  it  did  not 
educate.     The  entirety  of  education  was 
far  heyond  the  grasp  of  the  schoolmaster  ; 
it  depended   upon  a  variety  of  agencies 
and  influences  far  heyond  him.     The  host 
agent  in  this  work  was,  no  douht,  a  truly 
religious  parent,  and  the  next  best  was  to 
be  found  in  the  generous  exertions  made 
in  the  Sunday  schools — an  agency  which  ex- 
isted all  over  the  country,  and  which  would 
never  fail  to  lay  hold  upon  the  forsaken 
child,  endeavour  to  guide  him  in  the  way  of 
religion,  and  do  what  could  be  done  towards 
touching  his  conscience  and  purifying  and 
elevating  his  soul.     But  he  thought  there 
were  very  serious  objections  to  making  the 
schoolmaster    the    religions  teacher,    for 
there  was  the  danger  of  his  converting  the 
school  into  a  mere  proselytising  shop,  and 
also  of  rendering  secular  education  subor- 
dinate to  religious  instruction.     He  should 
be  glad  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
seriously  inquire  whether  the  low  state  of 
education  of  which  he   complained,  and 
which  was  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
general  characteristic  of  our  schools,  was 
not  associated  with  the  fact  of  those  schools 
being  connected  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  other  religious  denominations  ?    A 
teacher  was  selected,  not  for  his  intelleC' 
tual  character,  not  for  his  extensive  or 
appropriate  acquirements,  but  for  his  reli- 
gious character.     He  filled  the  position  of 
a  species  of  missionary.     The  secular  edu- 
cation he  was  called  upon  to  impart  became 
a  matter  of  secondary  and  subordinate  im- 
portance to  the  religious  instruction  given, 
and  he  unscmpulously  sacrificed  it  when- 
ever he   imagined   that  by  so   doing  he 
could   promote  the  higher  object.     This 
would  be  a  noble  state  of  mind  for  a  mis- 
sionary,  a  clergyman,    or    a   Dissenting 
minister,  but  be  maintained  it  was  not  a 
state  of  mind  for  a  teacher  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.     What  would  be 
the  result  if  the  same  feeling  were  made 
predominant  in  the  counting  house  or  in 
the  camp  ?      The  whole  of  our  schools 
were  at  present  so  closely  connected  with 
the  various  religious   denominations  that 
that  very  fact  must  necessarily  tend  to  keep 
down  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  in- 
struction imparted.     But,  surely,  it  would 
not  depreciate  religions  education  if  the 
child  were  led  to  know  that  there  was  a 
place  endowed  with  greater  sanctity  than 


the  schoolroom,  where  his  religious  feelings 
were  to  be  matured,  confirmed,  and  ex- 
panded. If  education  were  to  be  raised 
to  a  higher  standard,  he  believed  there 
was  a  power  in  knowledge  which  would 
in  itself  alone  enable  the  child  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment  with  a  proper  acuteness 
and  power.  Education  called  the  faculties 
into  their  appropriate  exercise,  and  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  that  a  child  would 
not  be  religious,  even  if  he  had  not  that 
specific  and  dogmatic  teaching  forced  upon 
him  which  the  noble  Lord  who  spoke  last 
seemed  to  think  so  very  desirable.  Let 
character  have  its  formation  and  the  mind 
its  nurture  and  strength,  and,  though  the 
mind  were  placed  under  a  supersitious 
schoolmaster  it  would  outgrow  supersti- 
tion ;  though  it  were  under  a  fanatical 
schoolmaster,  it  would  outgrow  fanaticism ; 
though  it  were  under  the  worst  of  bigots, 
it  would  be  likely  in  time  to  see  its  way 
charitably  and  generously ;  and,  though  it 
were  under  a  sceptical  schoolmaster,  scep- 
ticism would,  he  believed,  perish  with  its 
growth,  and  it  would  be  open  to  the  influ- 
ences of  truth,  history,  and  science,  and 
would  find  its  way  towards  that  religion 
which  was  in  harmony  with  human  nature 
and  which  raised  human  nature  to  its  highest 
pitch.  He  felt  sure  that  all  who  thought 
with  him  upon  the  question  of  education 
would  not  feel  inclined  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  fair  and  grateful  consideration  of  any 
propositions  which  might  be  laid  before 
them  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  thought 
the  friends  of  education  were  greatly  in- 
debted  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Pakington)  for  the  effort  he  had  made  to 
bring  this  subject  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
acting  consistently  with  his  own  predilec- 
tions, had  undoubtedly  endeavoured  to 
take  a  considerable  step  towards  establish- 
ing a  free  system  of  national  education, 
and  had  recognised,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
principle  of  liberty  of  conscience.  There 
was  one  statement  in  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net's speech  to  which  he  (Mr.  M.  Gibson) 
must  demur ;  he  referred  to  the  statement 
that  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Bill  was 
thrown  out  through  a  paltry  quibble.  As 
he  was  the  Member  who  moved  the  Amend- 
ment which  defeated  the  Bill  on  the  second 
reading,  he  felt  bound,  in  justice  to  him- 
self, to  defend  the  course  which  he  took. 
Though  it  was  not  unimportant  whether 
measures  of  that  kind  were  private  or 
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pubUe,  tka  retaoD  why  the  Bill  wat  defeat- 
ed was,  thai  it  did  noi  meat  with  the  eon- 
eorrence  of  the  Corporation  of  Manchester, 
who  represented  the  great  bodj  of  the  rate 

SajMPS.  When  a  prifate  Bill  was  intro- 
need  in  that  House  which  would  have 
taied  a  locality  oontrarj  to  the  wish  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  taxpayers  of 
that  locality,  and  whom  in  this  case  he  re- 
pMsented,  he  felt  that  he  would  he  most 
legitimately  discharging  his  duty  in  oppos- 
ing its  progress.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Home  Secretary  had  correctly  repre- 
•ented  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Bill, 
when  he  stated  that  there  were  three  par- 
ties eonoemed;  namely,  the  voluntaries, 
the  seculars,  and  the  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford  educationists.  The  Bill  now  sought 
to  he  introduced  was  to  a  great  extent 
identical  with  thai  of  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  educationists.  If  ever  any  sys- 
tem of  national  edncation  was  to  he  adopt- 
ed, the  three  parties  to  whom  he  referred 
must  unite  and  endeavour  in  some  way  to 
settle  their  differences.  He  was  quite  sure, 
at  least,  that  any  two  of  these  bodies  could 
defeat  the  third,  and  before  any  system  of 
national  education  oould  be  established 
two  of  them  must  unite.  The  two  which 
he  thought  most  likely  to  unite,  were  the 
party  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
and  the  secular  party.  Those  parties  were 
both  agreed  upon  the  question  of  rates,  the 
question  of  local  management,  and  upon 
the  principle,  at  least,  of  separating  religi- 
ous instruction  from  secular  instruction  to 
the  extent,  that  persons  of  different  reli* 
gions  denominations  might  be  associated 
together  in  one  common  school;  but  the 
rock  a  head  upon  which  they  split  was  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
to  make  it  a  condition  that  in  any  school 
supported  by  rates  some  religion  or  other 
should  be  taught.  The  right  hon.  Oentle- 
man  thus  involved  himself  in  a  scheme  for 
teaching  all  religions  and  every  oonflicting 
fbrm  of  theological  opinion  at  the  public 
expense.  This  was  a  difficulty  hard  to  be 
overcome*  because  the  sincere  religious 
world  would  not  consent  to  any  plan  that 
professed  to  teach  all  forms  of  religion  at 
the  publio  expense.  If  public  education 
were  to  be  supported  by  taxes  and  rates, 
they  preferred  that  it  should  not  go  be- 
yond secular  teaching,  and  that  religious 
instruction  should  be  supplied  by  other 
means  and  in  other  ways.  He  was  most 
anxious  to  eo-operate  with  the  right  hon. 
Mr,  M.  Oihson 


Baronet,  but  he  would  ask  the  rieht  hon. 
Gentleman  what  his  hon.  Friend  behind 
him,  the  boo.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire (Mr.  Spooner),  would  say,  supposing 
he  were  one  of  a  minority  residing  in  a 
parish  where  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers 
were  Roman  Catholics,  if  that  majority 
established  a  school,  carried  it  on  in  strict 
accordance  with  Roman  Catholic  princi- 
ples, and  then  called  upon  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  contribute  his  rate  towards  its  sup- 
port? Why,  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
treat  the  proposal  with  all  the  indignation 
with  which  he  now  treated  the  annual  pro- 
posal to  give  grants  of  the  public  money  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth 
in  Ireland.  The  existence  of  a  Church  £s- 
tabliihment  would  make  the  difficulty  very 
much  greater  ;  for  it  would,  of  course,  be 
argued  that  it  was  absurd  for  the  State  to 
raise  taxes  to  teach  a  religion  which  was 
opposed  to  the  religion  of  the  State  Church. 
He  should,  therefore,  for  his  part,  decline 
to  involve  himself  in  the  religious  element 
at  all.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home 
Secretary  had  very  correctly  described  the 
secular  plan  of  education.  The  advocates 
of  that  scheme  did  not  prevent  religion 
from  forming  part  of  a  child's  education  { 
all  they  asked  was,  that  certain  hours  in 
the  day  should  be  set  apart  for  religious 
instruction,  during  which  time  no  child 
should  be  compelled  to  attend,  and  that 
the  school  should  be  opened  at  other  hours 
for  secular  instruction.  They  recognised 
the  necessity  of  religious  teaching  being  a 
part  of  education,  but  they  maintained 
that  if  education  was  to  be  supported  by 
public  rates  the  schools  must  be  free  and 
accessible  to  all,  which  they  never  could 
be  unless  they  were  secular  and  not  reli- 
gious schools  of  a  denominational  charac- 
ter. There  being  three  parties  in  tlie 
country  on  this  subject,  and  two  of  them 
now  being  in  a  manner  before  the  House, 
it  was  not  unreasonable  that  the  third — 
the  secular  party — should  also  be  permit- 
ted to  introduce  a  Bill.  That  party  had  a 
Bill  ready,  and  some  time  ago  a  body  of 
gentlemen  who  had  taken  a  very  active 
part  in  promoting  the  secular  system  of 
education  had  requested  him  to  ask  the 
permission  of  the  House  to  lay  it  on  the 
table.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  that 
request,  and  feeling  that  after  what  had 
passed  that  night  it  was  of  great  import- 
ance, if  the  different  parties  ever  were  to 
agree,  that  their  respective  plans  should 
all  be  laid  befbre  the  House  together,  he 
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would  toke  Uiis  opportunitj  of  giving  do* 
iioe  thai  at  as  early  a  period  as  postible 
be  woald  aak  the  permiaalon  of  the  House 
to  introduce  a  Bill  for  providing  a  secular 
scheme  of  education. 

Mb.  ADDERLEY  said,  he  thought  the 
House  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  right 
boD.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  for  his 
admirable  statement  of  the  condition  of 
education  in  this  country,  and  for  the  defi* 
nite  scheme  which  he  proposed  for  reme* 
dying  the  present  lamentable  state  of 
things  which  he  had  submitted  to  them. 
The  best  coarse,  he  conaidered,  for  the 
House  to  take  would  be  to  allow  the  Bill 
to  be  printed  and  circulated,  before  enter* 
ing  into  its  merits,  in  order  that  it  might 
he  eompsred  with  the  rival  Bill  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London.     He  did  not  feel,  however,  any 

Sirtioular  deference  for  the  noble  Lord's 
ill,  which,  be  thought,  bad  been  crudely 
drawn  and  precipitately  introduced.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  noble 
Lord,  finding  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
was  forestalling  him  on  a  subject  in  which 
he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  take  a 
prominent  part,  had  hastily  introduced  his 
ill-considered  Bill,  in  order  that  he  might 
still  retain  the  appearance  of  taking  the 
lead  on  the  subject  of  education.  But  he 
could  not  consent,  either  with  respect  to 
education  or  colonial  legislation,  to  wait 
any  apocryphal  period  for  the  noble  Lord's 
return  from  Yienna  to  discuss  measures  in 
that  House.  He  thought  that  the  present 
question  was  too  important  and  urgent  to 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  personal  or 
party  rivalry  between  any  persons,  and  he 
would  say,  further,  that  the  time  for  dia* 
eussion  was  past  and  the  moment  for  action 
had  fully  arrived,  though  it  seemed  to  be 
considered  as  a  thing  of  course  that  there 
should  be  an  annual  education  debate, 
which  had  never  yet  produced  any  practical 
result.  How  many  proposals  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education  had  been  discussed  in 
that  House,  and  elaborate  resolutions  had 
been  passed  without  any  difference  of  opi- 
nion in  another  place,  and  yet  they  had 
not  moved  a  single  inch  towards  carrying 
oot  the  common  object  of  them  all.  At  the 
present  moment  there  were  two  Bills  before 
the  Hoase  oonneoted  with  eduoaUon,  both 
of  which  might  be  called  denominational, 
and  a  third  plan  had  just  been  referred  to 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  last  spoke, 
whieh  might  be  described  as  the  secular 
plan.  Perhaps  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Stamford  (Lord  R.  Cecil)  might  propose 


a  fourth  plan  embodying  the  voluntary  prin» 
ciple,  and  then  there  would  exist  a  mor^ 
complete  confusion  and  mystification  in 
respect  to  educational  schemes  than  had 
existed  for  many  years  past.  Each  of  these 
schemes,  with  the  exception  of  the  volun* 
tary  one,  assumed  the  propriety  of  raising 
local  rates  for  educational  purposes ;  and 
that  circumstance  alone  formed  an  import- 
ant ground  of  union  in  devising  some  good 
national  system.  The  denominational  and 
the  secular  party  were  agreed  upon  that 
point ;  and  as  they  formed  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  people  in  the  country  who  had  care* 
fully  considered  that  sul^ect,  there  existed 
sufficient  means  of  effeedng  an  importani 
part  of  the  obiect.  The  voluntary  party 
alone  occupied  a  perfectly  isolated  posit 
tion  ;  but  that  party  had  almost  dissolved 
of  themselves,  for  they  had  consented  to 
accept  grants  from  the  Privy  Council  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  greater  number  of 
their  schools.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be 
clearly  established  that  schools  conducted 
on  the  purely  voluntary  system  could  not 
be  maintained  in  a  manner  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  country,  and  that  if  they 
could  continue  to  exist  at  all  they  must  be  of 
a  very  inferior  description.  They  might  be 
maintained  by  a  few  individuals,  who  wero 
prepared  to  make  great  saorifioes  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  their  opposition  to 
Privy  Council  grants ;  but  such  patronoga 
and  support  were  necessarily  precarious,  liko 
the  resources  and  the  lives  of  its  authors. 
He  should  farther  say,  that  he  believed  tho 
purely  voluntary  schools  were,  generally 
speaking,  the  worst  schools  in  the  king* 
dom.  [•*  No,  no  r']  Why,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  voluntary  system  had  broken 
down,  and  aid  was  received  from  the  Trea- 
sury or  Privy  Council.  Then,  if  all  the 
best  schools  were  already  receiving  public 
grants,  the  question  to  be  decided  was, 
what  was  the  best  mode  of  affording  tho 
public  aid,  not  everywhere — but  wherever 
needed^whether  by  Treasury  grants  or 
grants  from  local  rates  or  from  £>th  com« 
bined?  And  here  he  must  say,  that  all 
experience  was  in  favour  of  local  rates  aa 
the  basis  of  national  support  in  preference 
to  Government  grants,  though  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Broitwich  that  the  Treasury 
grant  might  be  continued  in  aid  of  the 
local  rate,  and  that  the  organisation  for  in- 
spection might  be  maintained.  He  was  of 
opinion  that,  great  as  had  been  the  good 
which  the  Privy  Council  system  had  effect- 
ed, it  had  this  fatal  objection,  that  it  placad 
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all  schools  in  England  under  one  head,  and 
though  the  person  who  presided  over  the 
system  might  bo  a  highly  educated  and 
able  man,  he  was  yet  not  likely,  from  his 
position,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  require- 
ments of  all  the  localities  in  the  country. 
Besides,  he  might  be  a  theorist  rather  than 
a  practical  man,  and,  sitting  in  his  office 
in  London,  ho  might  endeavour  to  apply 
his  favourite  hobby  to  localities,  whether 
it  was  adapted  to  them  or  not.  He  (Mr. 
Adderley)  maintained  that  the  instraction 
given  to  the  poorer  classes  of  tho  country 
should  be  mainly  industrial,  so  that  they 
might  learn  the  moans  of  earning  their 
livelihood  honestly.  Ho  disagreed  from 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Stamford 
in  his  views  regarding  the  Bill  of  tho  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  ;  it  was 
strictly  denominational ;  nor  did  he  believe 
that  it  was,  as  had  been  asserted,  a  secu- 
lar  system  in  disguise ;  nor  could  he  be- 
lieve that  any  scheme  merely  because  it 
promoted  tho  diffusion  of  knowledge  would 
lead  to  those  disastrous  consequences  to 
religion  and  the  Church  of  England  which 
the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  dread.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  most  material  points  were 
held  in  common  by  Christians  of  all  sects, 
and  that,  so  far  from  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge among  the  schools  of  all  recognised 
denominations  being  likely  to  increase  infi- 
del notions,  it  would  tend  to  bring  the  hos- 
tile camps  more  closely  together,  to  clear 
away  the  mists  which  now  intervened,  and  to 
extend  and  strengthen  sound  views  of  reli- 
gious truth.  In  such  a  case,  the  Church  of 
England  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  nothing 
to  fear.  He  would  now  say  a  few  words 
on  the  leading  features  of  difference  that 
existed  between  the  Bills  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  The  principle  of  the  two  Bills 
was  the  same,  but  there  were  differences  in 
detail  of  a  very  important  character.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  proposed  to 
leave  the  moving  agency — the  power  of 
setting  the  schools  in  motion — in  the  hands 
of  town-councils  and  vestries.  There  were 
many  objections  to  this  proposal,  and  one 
of  the  first  was  that  town-councils  and 
vestries  were  not  likely  to  move  at  all. 
The  House  would  bear  in  mind  the  case  of 
Manchester,  where  the  ratepayers  were 
the  first  to  petition  Parliament  to  pass  a 
measure  to  tax  themselves  for  purposes  of 
education.  Here  the  ratepayers  took  the 
initiative,  but  the  town-council  stepped  in 
and  frustrated  the  measure.  This  fur- 
uifthed  them  with  an  example  of  the  man- 
Mr.  Adderley 


ner  in  which  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord 
would  be  likely  to  work.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet,  in  his  Bill,  put  the  initiative  in 
the  hands  of  the  ratepayers,  the  class  who 
he  (Mr.  Adderley)  certainly  thought  ought 
to  be  allowed  the  initiative  in  volunteer- 
ing such  a  tax  upon  themselves.  Accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  the  noble  Lord, 
whatever  scheme  a  town-council  or  vestry 
might  propose  was  to  be  carried  out  if  it 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council.  He  need  hardly  say  what 
a  variety  of  schemes  would  thus  be  brought 
forward  without  Parliament  having  a  word 
to  say  on  the  subject  —  all  issuing  from 
behind  the  screen  in  Downing  Street,  and 
producing  a  most  complicated  and  con- 
fused state  of  things  throughout  the  coun- 
try; and  he  might  observe,  in  passing,  that 
there  was  a  very  great  objection  to  the  sys- 
tem of  by-legislation  in  which  the  Commit- 
tee of  Privy  Council  was  already  allowed  to 
indulge  on  this  very  important  subject.  He 
further  thought  the  House  would  agree  with 
him  when  he  said  that  the  proposal  of  tho 
right  hon.  Baronet  to  place  the  manage- 
ment of  tho  schools  in  the  hands  of  the 
ratepayers  was  much  preferable  to  that  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies. Then  the  noble  noble  Lord  placed 
his  scheme  on  local  funds  for  its  support, 
as  was  also  done  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet ; 
but  the  noble  Lord  used  them  only  as  sup- 
plementary to  any  other  funds  "  that  might 
be  available."  This  evidently  pointed  to 
money  to  be  paid  by  the  children.  Now, 
he  would  not  enter  upon  the  question  of 
free  schools,  but  would  only  observe  that, 
unless  the  schemo  embraced  a  system  of 
free  schools  it  was  not  worth  instituting. 
Free  schools  are  the  reverse  of  eleemosy- 
nary when  paid  for  by  rates  on  the  peo- 
ple. What  we  required  was  a  system  paid 
for  nationally  wherever  the  eleemosynai'y 
or  private  patronage  system  failed,  and 
placed  on  the  footing  of  other  great  na- 
tional schemes.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  religious  point  was  one  of  great 
difficulty.  Whether  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  House  or  not  remained  to 
be  seen  ;  but  he  hoped  it  would  be  borne 
in  mind  that  if  any  one  could  suggest  an 
improvement  upon  that  principle  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  stated  that  he  would  be 
ready  to  adopt  it.  He  believed  that  if 
this  Bill,  or  some  measure  of  a  similar 
nature,  was  not  adopted  during  the  present 
Session,  hon.  Members  would  be  wearied 
of  introducing  Bills,  year  after  year,  on  tho 
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subject  of  education,  which  led  to  no  prac- 
tical result,  but  merely  gave  rise  to  fruit- 
less discussions.  He  thought  it  discredit- 
able to  the  country  that  such  an  enlightened 
assembly  as  that  House  should  discuss  this 
subject  Session  after  Session,  without  ar- 
riving at  any  definite  decision.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary  had 
stated  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  measure  was  that  something 
like  compulsory  attendance  must  be  en- 
forced, in  order  to  carry  out  the  system 
which  it  proposed  to  establish.  For  his 
own  part,  if  it  should  become  necessary  to 
enforce  compulsory  attendance,  be  (Mr. 
Adderley)  did  not  think  such  a  plan 
would  be  attended  with  any  great  incon- 
venience ;  as,  indeed,  it  was  already  par- 
tially tried  in  the  case  of  factory  schools. 
He  believed,  however,  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  incorrect  in  stating  that  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  enforce  com- 
pulsory attendance  in  all  those  countries 
in  which  a  system  of  this  nature  had  been 
adopted,  for  he  understood  that  no  regula- 
tion of  that  kind  existed  in  America,  or  at 
least  in  the  New  England  States.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  also  said  that  he 
thought  there  would  be  some  difficulty  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  rate,  but 
he  (Mr.  Adderley)  understood  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  J.  Pakingion)  to  be  that  the  tax, 
being  generally  and  evenly  levied,  should 
be  distributed  by  the  managing  committee 
to  all  existing  schools  of  recognised  deno- 
minations, according  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren they  each  contained. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  I  am  sure. 
Sir,  the  House  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
right  lion.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Droit- 
wich  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  for  the  very  inte- 
resting and  able  speech  with  which  ho  pre- 
faced his  Motion,  and  which  shows  that  he 
has  applied  his  powerful  and  vigorous  mind 
to  the  investigation  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  to  which  a  public  man  can 
devote  his  attention.  With  regard  to  the 
measure  he  has  proposed,  until  it  is  laid 
before  the  House,  and  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  its 
details,  I  think  it  is  premature  to  express 
any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  scheme  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  and  that  of  my  noble  Friend 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 
I  must  say,  however,  that  I  think  some  of 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  last  addressed  the  House,  referring  to 


the  Bill  of  my  noble  Friend,  were  not  per- 
haps exactly  apropos  to  the  measure 
under  consideratiou,  but  somewhat  antici- 
pating future  discussions.  It  is  manifest, 
as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton) has  stated,  that  there  is  a  great  ne- 
cessity for  some  more  efficient  arrange- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  lower 
classes.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however, 
that  he  has  in  some  degree  exaggerated 
the  amount  of  ignorance,  and  the  amount 
of  consequent  criminality,  which  exists  in 
the  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
stances he  has  mentioned  were  cases  with 
regard  to  which  he  is  in  possession  of  facts 
that  are  accurately  stated,  but  I  think  we 
are  not  justified  in  taking  those  instances 
as  examples  by  which  we  should  judge  of 
the  criminality  of  the  country  at  large.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that,  as  far  as  my  own 
local  knowledge  extends,  the  districts  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  certainly  do  not  re- 
semble, in  that  respect,  the  places  from 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has  derived 
his  information.  No  doubt  the  religious  ques- 
tion is  one  which  may,  I  am  afraid,  oppose 
great  difficulties  in  the  wayof  those  who  take 
this  subject  in  hand,  but  I  agree  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  in  hoping  that  those  who 
entertain  difiFerent  opinions  upon  this  branch 
of  the  question  may  recollect  that  we  all 
hold  opinions  in  common,  which  ought  to 
be,  and  which  may  be,  the  foundation  of  a 
common  system  of  education,  and  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  agree  with  a  noble  Lord,  who 
spoke  on  the  opposite  side,  in  thinking  that 
dificrences  upon  religious  subjects  are  so 
radical  and  so  complete  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible that  a  common  system  of  educa- 
tion should  be  adopted,  applicable  to  per- 
sons of  all  denominations.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  accept,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  cordiality,  the  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  to  introduce  this  Bill. 
I  think  he  has  done  right  in  postponing, 
until  after  Easter,  the  further  progress  of 
the  Bill,  for  the  House  will  then  have  be- 
fore it  the  two  measures  of  my  noble  Friend 
and  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  I  think  the  criticism  in 
which  the  hon.  Member  who  last  spoke 
has  indulged  upon  the  Bill  of  my  noble 
Friend  does  not  seem  to  me  very  appli. 
cable.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  contrast- 
ed the  greater  liberality  of  the  arrange- 
ments proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
with  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  smaller 
degree  of  liberality  of  the  measure  of  my 
noble  Friend.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
proposes  that    the    management    of   the 
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Bebooilft  shall  be  confided  to  persons  elected 
bj  the  ratepayers,  while  mj  noble  Friend 
proposes  to  place  the  management  in  the 
hands  of  the  town  councils  and  vestries.  I 
think  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Adderley) 
must  snrelj  forget  that  the  town  councils 
are  a  creation  of  popular  elections.  In  either 
ease,  therefore,  the  managers  will  be  electeil 
by  a  completely  popular  suffrage.  The  House 
will  ha?e  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
plans  it  may  be  the  more  expedient  to 
adopt,  but,  in  point  of  principle,  both  mea- 
sures are  founded  upon  purely  popular  and 
general  choice.  I  hope  that  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  will  satisfy  the  House 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  I  trust  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  reserve  the  expression 
of  Iheir  opinions  in  more  detail  until  the 
two  Bills  are  upon  the  table,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  other 
matters  which  are  equally  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
John  Pakinprton,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton,  and  Mr.  Adderley, 

Bill  read  l^ 

METROPOLITAN  LOCAL  MANAGEMENT. 
Sir  benjamin  HALL  said,  that 
after  the  unavoidable  delays  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  introduction  of  the 
measure  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  he 
was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity,  although 
the  hour  was  late,  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  better  Local  Manage- 
ment of  the  Metropolis.  It  would  be  his 
duty  to  lay  before  the  House  a  statement 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  metropolis, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  its  local  affairs 
were  now  administered.  It  would  also  bo 
necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  some  details 
to  show  the  necessity  for  fresh  legislation, 
and  the  House  would  naturally  expect  him 
to  explain  tho  provisions  of  the  Bill  he  was 
about  to  introduce  to  remedy  the  evils  and 
correct  the  abuses  that  now  existed.  He 
should,  therefore,  in  order  not  unnecessa- 
rily to  trespass  upon  the  time  or  to  dwell 
too  long  on  the  patience  of  the  House, 
refrain  almost  wholly  from  any  prefatory 
remarks,  and  proceed  at  once  to  discharge 
the  duty  he  had  undertaken.  He  should 
rest  his  case  on  a  plain  statement  of 
facts,  upon  which  comment  would  be  super- 
fluous and  argument  unnecessary.  And 
he  felt  convinced  that  it  would  be  admitted 
on  all  sides  that  the  time  had  fully  arrived 
when  this  great  subject  should  receive  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Legislature, 
Vi$ccun6  Palniernon 


and  when  some  measure  should  be  adopted 
to  remedy  the  evils  that  now  prevailed. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  session 
her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  say, 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  '*  Although 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  will  naturaUy 
engage  your  chief  attention,  I  trust  other 
matters  of  great  interest  and  import- 
ance to  the  general  welfare  will  not  be 
neglected."  Now  he  knew  of  no  matter 
more  important  and  interesting  than  the 
improvement  of  the  first  city  of  the  empire. 
It  was  that  to  which  he  desired  this  evening 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
that  was  the  matter  which  he  had  been 
charged  by  Government  to  bring  under 
their  consideration.  Various  Governments 
had  promised,  at  different  tiroes,  to  intro- 
duce Bills  in  relation  to  this  subject,  but 
Ministry  after  Ministry  had  passed  away 
without  any  attempt  to  legislate  upon  it. 
The  last  intimation  given  by  a  Government 
of  such  an  intention  was  in  the  year  1848, 
when  Lord  Morpeth,  then  Chief  Oommia^ 
sioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  introdnced 
the  Public  Health  Bill.  The  noble  Lord 
declared  that,  although  the  Bill  made  no 
exceptions  in  England  and  Wales,  and, 
strictly  speaking,  the  metropolis  waS  not 
excluded  from  its  provisions,  yet  some  pre- 
paratory and  supplementary  measures  must 
DO  enacted  by  the  Legislature  before  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  could  be  made  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  the  metropolis,  owing 
to  the  ^reat  number  of  local  bodies,  and 
generally  to  the  whole  condition  of  a  com- 
munity outnumbering  in  itself  the  popula- 
.tion  of  many  continental  states,  and  Lord 
Morpeth  concluded  by  saying,  "  One  of 
those  measures  I  hope  to  introduce  within 
a  very  short  period.*'  Seven  years  had 
elapsed  since  that  period,  and  no  measure 
of  the  kind  had  ever  been  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  He  (Sir 
Benjamin  Hall)  knew  the  difficulties  with 
which  such  a  subject  must  be  surrounded, 
and  the  opposition  that  would  be  raised  by 
interested  parties  against  any  measure 
framed  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  ; 
but  still  he  hoped  that  the  Bill  he  was 
about  to  introduce  would  be  received  with 
some  favour  by  the  Legislature,  and  he 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  so  framed  as  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  public  at  large,  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  really  intended. 

Now,  the  first  point  he  should  have  to 
establish  was  this, — what  should  be  the 
area  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  session  an  hotu  Gentleman^  the 
Member  for  Pontefract,  moted  for  a  Cotn- 
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mittee  to  Inquire  into  the  expediencj  of 
buying  up  the  variouB  metropolitan  bridges 
belonging  to  private  parties  or  eompanies 
Over  which  toll  was  levied  ;  and  the  mo- 
tion be  submitted  was  acceded  to  bv  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  then,  as  now,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works,  but  ott  this  dis* 
tinct  understanding,  that  no  money  should 
be  voted  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  the 
attainment  of  that  objedt.  It  therefore 
became  necessary  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Select  Committee,  of  which  he  (Sir  Ben- 
jamin Hall)  was  a  member,  to  determine 
what  should  be  the  metropolis.  Some 
gentlemen  thought  it  was  advisable  to  de- 
termine that  the  metropolis  should  be  that 
area  over  which  the  coal  tax  was  levied, 
and  which  had  a  diameter  of  no  less  than 
40  miles,  of  which  St.  Paul*s  was  the  cen- 
tre. There  were  others  who  thought  that 
the  metropolis  would  be  more  properly 
defined  by  taking  that  area  which  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Commissioners— 30  miles  area — of  which 
Charing-cross  was  the  centre,  and  which 
included  all  those  parishes  parts  of  which 
were  embraced  in  that  area»  Others  were 
of  opinion  that  the  metropolis  was  better 
defined  in  a  schedule  attached  to  the 
Metropolitan  Interments  Act  of  1852  ; 
while  others,  again,  thought  that  the 
Registrar  General's  district  should  more 
properly  be  regarded  as  the  metropolis. 
Now,  without  referring  to  any  of  the  argu- 
ments used  in  support  of  those  different 
propositions,  he  would  simply  say  that  he 
proposed  to  take  the  Registrar* General's 
district,  and  call  that  the  metropolis  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Bill  he  would  now  intro- 
duce ;  and  he  could  give  a  Very  short  and 
dear  account  of  that  district,  by  quoting 
from  the  report  made  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existing  state 
of  the  Corporation  of  London  in  1853,  and 
which  was  presented  in  May  last  year. 
Those  commissioners  were  Mr.  Labonchere, 
Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  and  Mr.  Lewie,  now 
Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  They  defined 
the  metropolitan  district,  which  he  now 
proposed  to  take  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Bill,  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  Since  1881  the  metropolis  of  the  Registrar- 
Genenil  has  been  used  for  the  oensui  and  other 
statistical  objects.  The  metropolis  recognised  by 
the  Registrar-General  is  formed  of  86  registra- 
tion distriets,  extending  from  Hampitead  in  the 
north,  to  Wandsworth  in  the  south,  and  from 
Stepney  in  the  east  to  Chelsea  in  the  west.  Its 
greatest  dimensions  measured  in  these  directions 
are  11  and  \6\  miles.    It  is  according  to  this 


division  that  the  census  of  the  metropolis  for  ihs 
year  1881  has  been  arranged.  It  appears  that 
the  entire  metropolis  within  these  limits  contains 
an  area  of  78,029  acres,  with  805,038  inhabited 
houses  ;  that  its  population  was  968,868  in  1801, 
and  2,862,386  in  1881»having  more  than  doubled 
in  the  last  80  years ;  and  that  the  yalue  of  its 
property  assessed  to  the  poor  rate  in  1882  was 
9,964,848/.  But  whilst  the  metropolis  at  Urge, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Registrar-General's  district, 
has  rather  more  than  doubled  since  1801,  in  the 
following  distriots  the  population  has  oonsiderably 
more  than  doubled  since  L801 :~ 

Population  Population 

District.  in  1801.  in  1881. 

Kensington  20,468  120,004 

Pancras  ...  » 81,779 166.986 

Islington ♦..     10,212 98,329 

Stepney  ...  » 84,909 110,778 

Poplar     8.278 47.162 

Lambeth 27,988  189.328 

Newington    14,847 64,816 

148,478  744,367 

Being  five  times  greater  than  in  1801." 

Now,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  re- 
port of  the  commissioners  on  the  corpora*' 
tion  of  London,  it  heoame  erident  thai  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  many  months  to 
elapse  hefore  the  Government  of  the  day 
must  bring  in  some  measure  fbr  the  better 
local  management  of  the  metropolis.  He 
(Sir  B.  Hall)  little  expected  at  that  time 
that  he  should  be  the  person  appointed 
by  Government  to  undertake  that  office ; 
but  feeling  confident  that  it  must  be  under- 
taken by  somebody,  in  June  last,  in  con- 
cert with  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  City  of  London,  he  framed  a  form  of 
returns,  for  which  he  obtained  an  order 
from  the  House,  and  which  would  show 
the  manner  in  which  the  metropolis  was 
managed.  They  were  very  imperfect,  but 
still  much  information  might  be  derired 
from  them.  Even  under  an  order  of  the 
House,  there  had  been  the  greatest  diffi« 
culty  in  obtaining  information  fVom  the 
various  officials,  secretaries,  clerks,  and 
collectors,  and  it  was  only  by  the  perse- 
verance of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  head 
of  the  Poor-law  Board,  through  whose  de« 
partment  the  return  was  obtained,  that 
anything  satisfactory  could  be  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House.  He  should,  however, 
be  able  to  show  that  there  were  hai-dly 
any  two  parishes  governed  alike  ;  and 
when  he  should  have  made  the  House 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
local  affairs  of  the  metropolis  were  managed, 
the  reason  for  such  a  measure  as  that  which 
he  hoped  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  would  be  at  once  acknowledged. 
He  would  now  mention  a  few  parishes  of 
the  different  metropolitan  borough«»  flome 
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time  ago,  on  receiving  a  deputation  from  1 118^  2$,,  self-elected  and  elected  for  life. 
certain  parishes,  he  made  a  statement  to  Another,  the  Hoxton-square  Trust,  has 
them  about  tho  mode  in  which  their  affairs  456  yards  ;  salaries,  471.  the  receipts  be- 
were  managed,  and  as  that  statement  ap-  ing  46?.  ;  rate  per  mile  186?.  13$,  4c?.  ; 
peared  in  Ihe  public  papers,  he  would 
avoid  any  reference  to  those  parishes  which 
were  then  spoken  of,  and  would  only  refer 
to  some  other  cases  which  had  not  yet 
come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  House 
and  of  the  public.  He  would  cite  some 
cases  in  each  metropolitan  borough,  and 
would  begin  with  the  borough  of  Finsbury. 
In  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls  the  vestry  is 
composed  of  **  the  ancient  inhabitants,** 
that  is,  such  as  have  served  the  office  of 
overseer.  The  paving  committee  has  1 ,509 
yards  of  streets,  and  pays  J  261.  a  year  in 
salaries,  or  147?.  a  mile.  St.  Sepulchre 
has  nearly  Ij  mile  of  streets,  and  pays 
129?.  for  supervision.  The  commis- 
sion is  self-elected.  Ely-place  is  326 
yards  long,  and  156?.  2$,  is  paid  for  its 
superintendence,  being  at  the  rate  of  842?. 
los,  per  mile.  In  St.  Giles  and  St. 
George,  Bloomsbury,  no  person  is  entitled 
to  attend  or  vote  at  the  meeting  for  the 
election  of  vestryman,  unless  he  is  rated 
to  the  poor  rate  at  an  assessment  of  25?. ; 
and  no  person  letting  part  of  his  premises 
can  be  a  vestryman,  although  he  may  be 
rated  at  500?.  a  year.  In  Islington  the 
qualification  is  20?.  He  would  next  ad- 
vert to  the  borough  of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 
In  Norton  Folgate  the  vestry  is  composed 
of  those  inhabitants  who  have  served,  or 
paid  fines  for  refusing  to  serve,  either  of 
the  offices  of  overseer,  constable  or  head- 
borough.  In  Christchnrch,  Spitalfields,  it 
is  composed  of  those  who  have  been  either 
churchwardens  or  overseers.  In  St.  Bo- 
tolph  Without,  Aldgate,  it  is  composed  of 
persons  who  have  served  all  the  parochial 
offices,  namely,  head  borough,  constables, 
churchwardens,  and  overseers.  The  vestry 
has  existed  in  this  form  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  is  not  constituted  by  any  local 
act.  In  St.  John  Hackney,  the  vestry- 
men are  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  but  no 
inhabitant  can  vote  who  is  assessed  at  less 
than  40?.  a  year.  In  Mile-end  New  Town 
the  qualification  is  12?.  In  St.  Paul, 
Shadwell,  10?.  In  St.  Mary.  Stratford- 
le-bow,  15?.  In  All  Saints  Poplar.  30?. 
In  St.  George*3in-the-East,  inhabitants 
can  vote  who  pay  24;.  a  year  to  the  poor 
rate  ;  while  in  St.  Anne,  Limehouse,  they 
must  pay  48«.  a  year.  St.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch,  has  three  paving  boards ;  one  of 
these,  the  High-street  Commission,  has 
one  mile  of  street,  and  pays  in  salaries 
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commission  self-elected  and  for  life.  Old 
Artillery  Ground  814  yards ;  salaries, 
122?.  85.  ;  rate  per  mile,  264?.  13*.  ;  self- 
elected  and  for  life,  St.  George-in-the- 
East :  the  paving  is  under  five  separate 
boards  ;  the  lighting  and  cleansing  under 
three  boards,  one  of  which  pays  at  the 
rate  of  16s.  7-^d.,  each  for  the  supervision 
of  363  lamps.  In  the  Borough  of  Lam- 
beth, St.  Mary,  Newington,  has  two  paving 
and  four  lighting  boards,  which  are  confined 
to  the  parish,  and  five  other  boards  which 
also  extend  over  other  parishes.  The  average 
cost  of  the  superintendence  of  each  lamp 
is  lis.  6d.  Of  these  boards  seven  are  self- 
elected.  Lambeth  has  nine  lighting  boards, 
and  the  avarage  cost  of  the  superinten- 
dence of  each  lamp  is  lis.,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  ascertained.  Next  came  the  borough 
of  Southwark.  In  St.  George  the  Martyr 
the  paving  is  under  six  different  boards, 
and  the  West  Borough  Pavement  Commis- 
sioners have  2^  miles  of  streets,  and  pay 
484?.  in  salaries,  or  217?.  per  mile.  Tliey 
are  self-elected,  and  for  life  ;  and  there 
are  two  other  boards  similarly  elected.  In 
St.  Olive,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  tho 
East  Southwark  Commissioners  pay  851/. 
for  little  more  than  six  miles  of  road,  or 
136?.  per  mile ;  self-elected  and  for  life. 
In  St.  John's  there  is  a  select  vestry, 
elected  by  the  parishioners,  one-half  by 
persons  rated  at  75?.  and  upwards ;  one- 
half  under  75?.,  and  not  less  than  10/. 
Turning  to  Westminster,  he  found  that 
the  parish  of  St.  George,  Ilanover-square, 
contained  1,161  acres,  and  was  in  three 
divisions.  The  part  under  the  vestry 
elected  under  the  provisions  of  Hobhou&e*s 
Act  had  14  miles  of  road,  paid  in  salaries 
638?.  or  45?.  per  mile,  and  was  most  admi- 
rably managed.  When  he  turned  to  Bel- 
gravia,  which  was  under  a  separate  juris- 
diction, he  found  it,  if  not  one  of  the  worst 
managed,  certainly  the  most  extravagantly 
managed  in  the  metropolis.  Tho  Gros- 
venor-place  trust  had  12  miles  of  road. 
The  salaries  paid  were  1,323,  or  on  the 
avarage,  110?.  5s.  per  mile.  Besides  these 
there  was  another  district,  of,  he  believed, 
about  218  acres,  lying  below  Grosvenor- 
place,  which  was  without  any  jurisdiction, 
but  was  kept  in  order  by  the  Messrs.  Cubitt, 
who  built  the  houses  there,  and,  if  thej 
abandoned  there  present  supervision,  there 
would  be  no  jurisdiction  for  paving  pur- 
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poses  in  that  district.  This  evil,  amongst 
others,  he  proposed  to  remedy  in  his  Bill. 
In  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  there  were  480 
yards  of  streets.  The  salaries  1202.,  or 
440/.  8#.  6d,  per  mile.  In  the  Savoy  there 
were  600  yards  of  streets.  The  amount 
paid  in  salaries  was  842.  15«.  9d.,  or  2482. 
i4«.  2^d.  per  mile.  The  case  of  the 
Strand  was  exceedingly  singular.  There 
were  in  the  whole  of  the  Strand  Union  1 1 
miles  of  street  over  which  no  less  than 
seven  diflfcreDt  paving  hoards,  each  with 
its  estahlishment  of  clerks,  collectors,  sur- 
veyors, and  other  officers,  had  jurisdiction, 
and  to  show  in*  what  manner  the  officers 
were  appointed,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
observe  that  one  of  the  surveyors  was,  when 
appointed,  a  tailor,  and  another  a  law  sta- 
tioner. The  cost  to  the  rate  payers  for 
maintaining  the  official  staff  attached  to 
these  boards  was  882.  a  mile. 

Then,  as  to  the  mode  in  which,  under 
the  existing  system,  the  great  thorough- 
fares were  managed,  in  reference  to  the 
paving  and  lighting.  In  order  to  give  an 
illustration  of  this,  he  would  ask  those 
whom  he  had  the  honour  of  addressing,  to 
follow  him  in  his  description  of  the  Strand, 
commencing  at  Northumberland-house  and 
ending  at  Temple-bar.  Between  No.  1, 
Strand  (near  Northumberland- house)  and 
Temple-bar,  a  distance  of  about  1,336 
yards,  or  a  little  more  than  j^  of  a  mile, 
the  street  is  divided  into  seven  different 
paving  boards.  First  is  St.  Martin's  from 
the  starting  point  to  the  centre  of  Cecil- 
street  (between  Nos.  84  and  85),  a  distance 
of  about  480  yards.  Up  to  this  point  the 
whole  width  of  the  street  belongs  to  St. 
Martin's,  but  from  Cecil-street  to  opposite 
the  centre  of  Burleigh-street  (near  No. 
112),  a  distance  of  145  yards,  only  one- 
half  the  street  (the  north  side),  is  under 
that  paving  board.  The  other  half  from 
Cecil-street  (between  Nos.  84  and  85)  to 
No.  107,  a  distance  of  about  118  yards, 
belongs  to  St.  Clement's.  At  No.  107, 
the  district  belonging  to  the  Savoy  com- 
mences, Und  for  a  distance  of  about  27 
yards  the  street  is  divided  between  the 
Savoy  and  St.  Martin's  from  opposite  the 
centre  of  Burleigh-street  (near  No.  112) 
to  opposite  the  east-side  of  Wellington- 
street  North  (near  No.  135),  a  distance  of 
about  83  yards,  the  street  is  divided  be- 
tween the  Savoy  and  St.  Clement's ;  and 
from  this  point  to  Duchy-place  (between 
Nofl.  137  and  138),  a  distance  of  about  25 
yards,  it  is  divided  between  the  Savoy  and 
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St.  Mary's.  From  this  point  to  the  east 
end  of  St.  Mary's  church  (near  161),  a 
distance  of  about  226  yards,  the  whole 
width  of  the  Strand  belongs  to  St.  Mary's, 
with  the  exception  of  a  piece  in  front  of 
Somerset-house.  Tiiis  portion  is  aboul 
45  yards  long,  and  12  yards  wide.  It  is 
repaired  by  the  Somerset-place  contractor. 
From  the  east  end  of  St.  Mary's  churoh 
to  Temple-bar,  a  distance  of  about  400 
yards,  the  whole  width  of  the  Strand  be- 
longs to  St.  Clement's.  The  different 
paving  boards  along  the  Strand,  from  No. 
1  to  Temple-bar,  therefore  come  in  the 
following  order  :— 1.  St  Martin's  alone  ; 
2.  St.  Martin's  and  St.  Clement's  ;  3. 
St.  Martin's  and  the  Savoy ;  4.  Savoy 
and  St.  Clement's ;  5.  Savoy  and  St, 
Mary's;  6.  St.  Mary's  alone;  7.  St. 
Mary's  and  Somerset-place  ;  8.  St.  Mary's 
alone ;  9.  St.  Clement's  alone— the  dis- 
tance being  1,336  yards  or  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  and  there  being  nine  divisions. 
Cecil-street,  a  street  running  from  the 
Strand  towards  the  river,  with  a  carriage 
way  about  ten  yards  wide,  is  under  two 
separate  managements,  namely,  St.  Mar- 
tin's and  St.  Clement's.  Along  Wellington- 
street  North,  from  the  north  end  of  Exeter- 
street  to  the  south  side  of  the  Strand,  a 
distance  of  100  yards,  there  are  four 
separate  jurisdictions,  namely,  St.  Paul's, 
Covent-garden,  St.  Martin's,  St. Clement's, 
Savoy.  It  happens  that  St.  Clement's 
division  comes  close  up  to  the  houses  at 
the  east  side  of  Wellington-street  North. 
The  paving  of  the  roadway  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  the  street,  is,  therefore,  dona 
by  that  parish,  but  as  the  houses  on  the 
east  side  are  in  St.  Mary's  they  cannot  be 
rated  for  the  repairs  of  the  roadway.  A 
precisely  similar  case,  as  regards  the  num- 
ber of  jurisdictions,  occurs  from  the  north 
end  of  Exeter-street,  along  Burleigh-street, 
to  the  south  side  of  the  Strand.  Here 
the  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Burleigh- 
street  are  in  St.  Martin's,  the  division 
between  that  parish  and  St.  Clements 
takes  nearly  the  line  of  the  footway,  so 
that  here  again  St.  Clement's  repairs  the 
carriage  way,  and  gets  no  rates  from  the 
houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  street. 
St.  Ann's  Soho :  The  following  are  the 
boundaries  of  this  parish,  or  that  portion 
of  it  under  the  Paving  Board  :  the  west 
side  of  Crown-street,  the  west  side  of 
Moor-street,  the  west  side  of  West-street. 
The  east  side  of  these  streets  belongs  to 
St.  Giles's.  Upper  St.  Martin's-lane,  the 
2  A 
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north  side  of  Great  Newport-Btreet,  the 
west  side  of  Cafttle-street  (as  far  as  Bear- 
itreet),  the  north  side  of  Bear-street,  the 
north  and  west  sides  of  Leicester- square, 
the  north  side  of  Spur*street :  the  other 
sides  of  these  streets  are  in  St.  Martin 'd. 
The  east  side  of  Princes-street,  the  east 
side  of  Wardour-street.  The  other  Hides 
of  these  streets,  with  the  exception  df  a 
ihort  piece,  are  in  St.  James  s.  As  in 
the  case  of  St.  James's,  some  of  the  most 
ineonrenient  houndaries  are  payed,  hy 
arrangements,  hj  either  one  hoard  or  the 
other.  St.  Martin 's»  Charing  Cross ;  hj 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  St.  Martin's  now 
paves  as  far  as  the  Horse  Guards.  Nearly 
all  the  other  boundaries  of  St.  Martin's 
are  along  the  centre  of  the  streets.  St. 
James's  Picadilly : -^Princes-street,  CoTcn- 
try-street,  Wandour-street :  only  one-half 
of  these  streets  are  in  the  district  of  St. 
James's,  but  owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  streets,  much  inconvenience  arose  as 
to  the  division  of  the  paving ;  arrange- 
ments have  therefore  been  made  between 
St.  James's  and  the  neighbouring  boards  for 
one  or  other  of  them  to  pave  the  whole  width 
of  the  street  in  some  of  these  instances. 

Then  nearly  all  the  boundaries  of  the 
difierent  jurisdictions  in  Westminster  wore 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  so  that  one 
side  of  the  street  was  governed  by  one 
body,  and  the  other  by  another.  This  led 
to  constant  difficulties  and  quarrels  between 
them,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  was  one  great  tho- 
roughfare in  this  metropolis  where  the 
centre  of  the  road  was  under  one  head  as 
far  as  regarded  the  paving,  but  the  lighting 
and  watering,  unfortunately  for  the  inha- 
bitants, rested  with  two  other  boards,  one 
on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south. 
These  two  boards  quarrelled,  one  of  them 
eaying,  <*  We  will  have  the  watering  done 
in  the  morning,"  and  the  other  saying, 
•«  We  will  have  the  watering  done  in  the 
evening."  And  the  fact  was  that  in  the 
summer  months  one  side  ef  the  road  might 
be  seen  watered  in  the  morning,  and  the 
other  in  the  evening ;  so  that  both  sides 
were,  in  fact,  covered  with  dust  during  the 
whole  of  tho  day,  but  the  neighbours  had  of 
course  to  pay  the  rate.  He  entered  into 
these  details  in  order  that  the  public  might 
see  the  absurdity  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  that  if  petitions  should  be  pre- 
sented against  the  Bill,  the  public  might  be 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  some  immediate 
legislation  on  the  subject  being  adopted. 
Sir  B.  Hall 


After  instancing  Piccadilly  and  St. 
James's- street  as  also  affording  illustrations 
of  the  inconvenience  of  great  thorough^- 
fares  being  under  different  paving  boordst 
in  consequence  of  one  part  of  the  thorough- 
faro  being  in  one  parish  and  another  in 
another,  he  referred  to  MarylebonOi  the 
borough  he  himself  represented,  but  he 
would  not  refrain  from  stating  the  case 
of  that  borough)  and  he  was  particularly 
anxious  that  the  abuses  should  be  known 
in  order  that  they  might  not  remain  unre- 
formed,  for  he  believed  that  one  portion  of 
them  was  managed  worse  than  any  other 
part  of  London.  This  waa  no  fault  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  but  he  should  be 
able  to  show  where  the  fault  lay.  He 
would  begin  with  the  western  part  of  the 
great  borough  which  he  represented,  num- 
bering about  400,000  inhabitants.  Cue 
parish  had  170,000,  another  160,000,  and 
the  third  about  50,000  inhabitanU  ;  and 
the  whole  borough,  having  reference  to  its 
size,  was  perhaps  the  richest  district  in  the 
world.  But  how  was  this  large  borough 
governed  ?  To  beein  with  Paddington,  he 
found  that,  in  1801,  there  were  1,800  in- 
habitants ;  while  in  1831,  the  number  had 
increased  to  13,540  ;  and  in  1851,  when 
the  last  census  was  taken,  the  populatiou 
amounted  to  46,306.  In  1837,  when  he 
first  became  connected  with  the  borough, 
there  were  less  than  1,000  electors  (  last 
year  there  were  3,686.  It  was  governed 
by  a  local  act  passed  in  1844^  under  the 
provisions  of  that  antiquated  statute,  known 
as  Sturges  Bourne's  Act ;  and  a  person 
must  be  rated  at  lOl,  before  he  could  have 
one  vote  in  the  election  of  vestrymen,  being 
a  higher  qualification  than  was  required  to 
give  him  a  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament 
as  in  that  case  the  real  and  not  the  rate- 
able value  of  the  house  must  be  lOi.  The 
total  number  of  assessmenta  was  6,944. 

Number  of  assessments  un- 
der £50  S,582  having  1  vote 

Do.  at  £50,  and  under  £75  1,933  „  S  „ 

Do.  at  £75,  and  under  £100      733  ^  8  » 

Do.  at  £100,  and  under  £125    431  „  4  ,, 

Do.  at  £125,  and  under  £160    259  ^  6  ^ 

Do.  at  £150,  and  upwards,        607  „  6  „ 

ToUl 6,944 

BO  that  one-eleventh  of  the  ratepayers,  or 
607,  had  3,642  votes,  which  was  more 
than  tho  number  of  votes  possessed  by 
3,582  ratepayers  in  the  same  parish,  and 
was  more  than  half  the  number  of 
ments  in  the  parish. 
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Paritli  debt  (18344ff)  £10.000,  liiiee  paid  £6,000 
Charoh  debt  (1846}  £19,000,  „  £7,900 
QnardUn  board  (1846)  £16,500,        ^        £6.300 


£45,500 


£10,500 


liBariiiga  preaontdebt  of  £26,000 

The  TMtrymen  appointed  a  eemmittee  of 
eighteen  to  manage  the  affaira  of  the 
pariah  |  their  deetaion  might  be  ofermled 
Dj  tbe  tm  ofidio  veatrjmen,  amounting  to 
nearly  forty  under  the  Act.  Ererj  resident 
PMr»  privy  councillor  and  member  of  Par- 
uament,  every  judge  and  every  magistrate 
waa  an  ex  ofieto  member  of  the  goreming 
body  of  the  pariah  ;  and,  besides  those, 
the  Oonnaught  trustees  appointed  a  vestry- 
man, and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Com- 
pany another.  There  waa  thia  peculiarity 
about  the  eonatitution  of  tbe  vestry— no 
innkeeper  could  be  elected.  In  1^45  an 
attempt  waa  made  to  upset  this  absurd 
state  of  thinge,  and  to  introduce  Hob- 
bouse 'a  Act,  which  requires  half  the  rate- 
payers to  vote,  and  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
of  those  who  vote  must  vote  in  favour  of 
the  adoption  ;  the  consequence  was,  that 
though  1,991  supported  the  change,  there 
being  1,212  againat  it,  the  proposed  alter- 
attons  could  not  be  made.  Three  years 
must  elapse  before  the  proposition  could  be 
again  entertained.  It  was  again  attempted 
in  1853,  when  2,449  voted  in  favour  of 
adopting  the  Act,  and  only  eleven  against 
it,  but  the  number  was  slightly  reduced 
below  tbe  requisite  amount  on  scrutiny, 
and  the  ratepayers  failed  again.  8o  much 
with  regard  to  the  western  parish.  He 
would  now  come  to  the  eastern  ;  and  there 
he  found  the  most  extraordinary  state  of 
local  management  that  ever  existed  in  any 
country — he  referred  to  St.  Pancras.     Its 

ropulalion  had  increased  from  71,838  in 
841,  to  170,000  at  the  present  time. 
There  were  sixteen  paving  boards  ;  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  parish  waa  without 
paving,  and  without  any  juriadiction  what- 
ever. The  manner  in  which  so  many 
different  boarda  were  created  was  this. 
When  a  person  had  some  land  which  he 
wished  to  let  out  on  building  leases,  he 
applied  for  an  Act  of  Parliament.  This 
had  been  the  case  with  the  Somer'a-town, 
the  Camden-town,  the  Southampton,  the 
Bedford,  and  other  estates.  He  would  pro- 
ceed to  exhibit  the  state  of  things  in  a  few 
of  these  districts.  In  the  Cam  den-town 
district  there  were  fifteen  self-elected  Com- 
missionera,  of  whom  about  seven  attended. 
There  waa  no  treasurer.  There  were 
four  milea  and  a-half  of  road,  and  ihey 
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spent  4082.  17#.  for  officers'  salaries,  the 
whole  expenditure  for  paving,  being  3362. 
exclusive  of  lighting  ;  they  had  incurred  a 
debt  of  11,1002.  and  had  levied  1#.  per 
pound  upon  the  rateable  value.  There 
were  no  public  pumps.  Take  the  Doughty 
Estate  :  there  were  no  public  pumps — rate, 
2#.  %d,  in  the  pound  ;  there  were  eighteen 
Commissioners,  and  the  sum  expended  for 
repairs  12.  17«.  4<l.,  whilst  there  were 
expended  for  aalariea  1832.  8«.  9d. ;  debt 
6,7322.  On  the  Foundling  Eatate  Paving 
Board  the  Commisaionera  were  aelf-elected; 
about  ten  attend  ;  they  have  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  of  road,  and  expend  7  652. 1 9f .  Id. 
in  repaira,  and  pay  3132.  5f.  5d,  to  officers, 
clerks,  ke,  ;  they  have  a  debt  of  20,4762., 
which  is  fifty  per  cent  on  the  rateable 
value,  and  levy  a  rate  of  1*.  6d.  in  the 
pound,  besides  special  rates.  On  the  Lucas 
Estate  Paving  Board,  they  have  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  road  ;  pay 
382.  19f.  for  paving,  and  1172.  \A$,  for 
aalariea  and  collection.  They  have  a  rate* 
able  value  of  5,8672.  and  a  debt  of  4,9092. 
No  public  pump.  In  Somer's-town  there 
were  twenty-one  Commissioners,  self-elect- 
ed ;  about  eight  attend  ;  they  have  not 
any  treasurer,  have  three  miles  of  road, 
and  spend  5382.  7s,  M,  in  repairs  and 
3012.  in  salaries;  they  have  a  debt  of 
15,0002.,  which  is  thirty-five  per  cent  on 
the  rateable  value,  and  levy  \0d,  in  the 
pound.  One  pump.  On  the  South- 
western district  there  were  seventy-five 
Commissioners,  self- elected  ;  attendance 
eleven.  They  have  five  miles  of  road» 
expend  9832.  14f.  6d.  in  repairs  and 
watering,  and  3522.  for  officers,  besides  a 
residence  for  the  clerk  and  surveyor,  and 
they  have  a  debt  of  5,5002.,  and  levy  U. 
in  the  pound  on  the  rateable  value,  which 
is  81,0002.  On  the  Southampton  Estate 
Paving  Board,  only  twelve  and  a  half  milea 
of  road,  and  the  payments  to  officers 
amount  to  6772.  4«.  being  more  than  502. 
per  mile  for  official  payments  ;  in  other 
respects  this  board  is  well  managed.  Witb 
respect  to  Holme's  Estate  Paving  Board, 
the  amount  authorised  to  be  raised  by  tbe 
act  is  1,5002.,  but  it  is  believed  bonds  to 
about  the  extent  of  2,4002.  have  been 
issued ;  Commissioners  self-elected ;  no  in- 
terest or  annuity  has  been  paid  since  the 
yesr  1836  or  1837  ;  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  no  operations  under  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament have  taken  place,  and  the  pave- 
ments and  roads  within  the  district  are  in 
a  most  dilapidated,  dangerous,  and  dirty 
state,  and  under  no  efficient  control ;  tb^ 
2  A  2 
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booka  and  papers  of  the  expired  commis- 
tion  are  believed  to  hare  been  destroyed, 
and  this  return  is  signed  by  the  sarveyor 
to  the  board.  Thus,  it  appeared  that  ac- 
cording to  a  Parliamentary  paper,  printed 
in  1850,  those  parts  of  this  great  parish 
which  had  any  paving  at  all  were  governed 
by  sixteen  district  boards,  eleven  of  which 
are  self-elected,  and  wholly  irresponsible  to 
the  ratepayers. 

There  were  427  Commissioners,  of  whom 
255  are  self-elected.      They  had  set  up 
fourteen  public    pumps  for  the    use    of 
170,000    inhabitants,  of  which   one  was 
returned  as  out  of  order.     They  had  forty 
miles  of  road,  and  sixty-three  officers  of 
various  sorts  to   superintend,   and   these 
sixty-three  officers  received  no  less  than 
4,000{.   a  year  in   salaries,  or   1002.    per 
mile  ;  and  to  complete  the  whole,  they  had 
incurred  debts  to  the  amount  of  135,3572. 
— so    that,   excluding    the    Southampton 
district,  which  had  little  or  no  debt,  tnese 
Commissioners,  most  of  whom  were  self- 
elected,   had  incurred   a    debt  of    about 
140,0002,  or  exactly  5,0002.  per  mile,  for 
which,  of  course,  the  ratepayers  are  liable 
and  of  which  liabilities  they  had  little  or  no 
knowledge.     So  much  for   the  local  go- 
vernment of  St.  Pancras  under  petty  self- 
elected  boards.    Now,  contrast  St.  Pancras 
parish  with  the  parish  of  Marylebone,  which 
was  governed  by  one  board,  and  this  was 
the  reason  he  instituted  the  comparison. 
In  Marylebone  the  population  was  160,000 
in  St.  Pancras  170,000.     Marylebone  con- 
tained 1,560,  St.  Pancras  2,700  acres.  The 
number  of  officers  in  Marylebone  was  four, 
in  St.  Pancras  sixty-three.   In  Marylebone 
the  cost  of  the  staff  was  6572.,  in  St.  Pan- 
cras 4,0002.     The  debt  of  Marylebone  was 
16,0002.,  which  was  chiefly  created  under 
the  old  unreformed  vestry  ;  of  St.  Pancras 
135,0002.  on  the  paving  boards  alone.    In 
Marylebone  the  streets  were  paved  by  the 
board,  in  St.  Pancras  they  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  let  out  to  contractors.     He  quoted 
this  to  show  how  much  saving  had  been 
effected  in  Marylebone  compared  with  St. 
Pancras,  by  having  one  board — the  same 
as  the  vestry — and  how  expensive  was  the 
other  under  many  boards.     He  would  now 
give  a  summary  of  the   management  of 
the  metropolis.     It  had  a  population  of 
2,233,108  ;   number  of  inhabited  houses 
291,240  ;  rateable  value,  9,011.2302.  ex- 
elusive  of  the  City  of  London.     The  num- 
ber of  different  local  acts  in  force  in  the 
metropolis  was  about  250,  independent  of 
public  general  acts,  administered  by  not 
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less  than  300  different  bodies  ;    137  of 
these  had  returned  the  numbers  comprising 
these  bodies,  and  they  amounted  to  4,738 
persons.    From  the  other  boards  there  was 
not   any   return ;    but  taking   the    same 
average   for  them,  there  would  be  5,710 
more  persons  ;  so  that  upon  that  computa- 
tion the  whole  metropolis  was  governed  by 
no  less  than  10,448  Commissioners.     Be- 
sides these  there  were  the  following  char- 
tered bodies  : — Lincoln's  Inn,  Staple  Inn, 
New   Inn,    Gray*s  Inn,    Fumivals    Inn, 
Charter-house.    There  were  thirty  parishes 
containing   880,000   inhabitants,  and  as* 
sessed    to    real    property,    in    1843,    at 
3,900,0002.,  which  might  nrobably  amount 
to  much  more  than   4,000,0002.   at  the 
present  time,  consequently  they  represent- 
ed nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  value  of  the 
metropolis.     On  examination  it  appeared 
that  these  parishes  were,  each  of  them» 
governed  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  Com- 
missioners   or    trustees,   who   were    self- 
elected,  or  elected  for  life,  or  both,  and 
therefore  in.  no  degree  responsible  to  the 
ratepayers.     The  House   would  naturally 
ask  why  all  these  evils  had  continued  for 
so  long  a  period  of  time,  and  no  steps  been 
taken  to  remedy  them.     Take  the  case  of 
St.  Pancras,  one  of  the  greatest  instances 
of  abuses  that  had  ever  existed  in  a  civi* 
lised  country.     In   the  year  1834  these 
parties  came  to  Parliament  through  their 
vestry.     They  desired  their  vestry  to  ex- 
pend money  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
these  abuses.     The  ^ill  was  thrown  out  in 
the  second  reading.     In   183Z  a  similar 
attempt   was   made  with   similar  results* 
but  at  a  heavy  cost  to  the  ratepayers.     In 
the  year  1851  they  were  more  fortunate. 
He  proposed  a  Bill,  which  was  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee.     It  passed  through 
the  Committee,  and  was  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,   where  it   was   thrown 
out,  and,  from  that  time  to  the  present 
no    step  had  been   taken    and   no  step 
would  be  taken,  to  remedy  these  abuses, 
because  they  spent  4,0002.  on  the  former 
occasion,   and   the  paving    boards,    over 
which  they  had  no  control,  spent  nearly 
3,0002.  in  defeating  the  ratepayers,  which 
the  ratepayers  had  likewise  to  pay. 

There  were  two  other  boards  in  the 
metropolis  which  had  great  powers  of 
taxation,  over  which  the  ratepayers  had  no 
control.  One  of  these  bodies  consisted  of 
the  officers  appointed  under  the  Metropo- 
litan Buildings'  Act  of  1844,  and  the  other 
body  was  the  Commission  of  Sewers. 
The  officers  appointed  under  the  Metropo- 
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litan  Buildings'  Act  consisted  of  a  registrar 
appointed  bj  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works,  at  a  salary  of  1,000/ ;  an  official 
referee,  at  a  salary  of  1,0001. ;  and  other 
referees  and  officers,  at  salaries  making  a 
total  of  5,510{.,  who  were  paid  partly 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  and  partly 
out  of  the  county  rate.  Besides  these, 
there  are  fifty- two  surveyors  appointed  by 
the  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions  ;  they 
have  incomes  varying  from  2002.  to  1,600?. 
per  annum,  derived  from  fees,  and  the  total 
amount  received  by  them  in  1853  was  no 
less  than  24,3642.  ;  so  that  the  cost  of 
this  establishment  to  the  country  and  to 
the  ratepayers  was  just  30,0002.  per  an- 
num, over  which  there  was  no  control 
whatever.  He  would  not  dwell  upon  this 
subject,  because  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  to  introduce 
an  Act  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
Act  of  1846,  but  this  he  might  say,  that 
soon  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  he 
had  now  the  honour  to  hold,  the  cholera 
was  almost  at  its  height,  and  it  became  his 
duty  to  inquire  what  these  officers  had  done, 
whether  they  had  prevented  dwellings  in 
cellars  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  and  he  found  that  they  had  greatly 
neglected  their  duty.  He  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  sent  a  copy 
of  the  report  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  ;  and  when  his  right 
lion.  Friend  brought  forward  his  Bill  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  these  officers,  because 
he  thought  that  parties  receiving  salaries 
ought  at  least  to  perform  their  duties. 
He  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of 
these  officers,  who  complained  that  they 
were  hardly  dealt  with  as  their  powers 
were  limited  under  the  Act,  but  he  was 
prepared  to  show  that  they  had  not  ex- 
ercised for  the  benefit  of  the  public  those 
powers  which  doubtless  they  had  ;  and 
one  of  them,  who  was  the  loudest  in  his 
disapproval  of  his  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  he  found  afterwards  had  palpably 
neglected  his  duties.  In  police  division  B, 
there  were  137  cellar  dwellings.  In  police 
division  D,  comprising  part  of  St.  Maryle- 
bone  and  Paddington,  there  were  1,260. 
In  these  parishes  there  were  two  surveyors, 
one  receiving  5402.  13f.,  and  the  other 
1,5442.  6f.  6d,  per  annum.  In  the  police 
division  £,  comprising  St.  Pancras  and 
other  parishes,  in  which  the  surveyors  re- 
ceived incomes  varying  from  1002.  to 
1,5572.  13«.  6<2.,  and  in  1852,  the  amount 
paid  to  the  surveyor  in  St.  Pancras  was 


1,7912.  ISs.  6d„  there  were  183  of  these 
dwellings.  In  division  F,  232  ;  divisions 
6  and  H,  870  ;  in  K  and  L,  109— making 
a  total  of  2,714  cellars  used  as  dwellings, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  ac- 
cording to  the  police  return. 

The  other  great  grievance  under  which 
the  metropolis  laboured  was  the  Commis- 
sion of  Sewers.  They  had  been  almost 
wholly  irresponsible  to  the  ratepayers.  The 
Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
have  jurisdiction  over  an  enormous  area, 
extending  in  some  districts  much  beyond 
the  metropolis  ;  but  there  is  a  great  por- 
tion of  this  area  which  has  never  come 
under  rating,  or  been  considered  in  any 
way  by  the  Commissioners.  In  1847  the 
metropolitan  area  was  divided  into  seven 
separate  districts  (exclusive  of  the  Regent's 
Park  and  Regent  Street  district),  under 
the  superintendence  of  as  many  separate 
Commissioners.     They  were  as  follows : — 


Commiuion. 


Date  of  Com 

mission  at 

time  of  Supers 

sedeas. 


Westminster  and  part 

of  Middlesex  

Holbom  and  Finsbury 

Tower  Hamlete  

Poplar  and  Blaokwall 

Surrey  and  Kent 

Greenwich   

St.  Katherine 


Dec.  5,  1837 
Same  date 
Same  date 
Same  date 
Aug.  15, 1841 
Nov.  IS,  1839 
Deo.  5,  1838 


Number  of 
Commis* 
sioners. 


240 
150 
179 

67 
280 
116 

33 


Being  a  total  of  1,065,  exclusive  of  the 
Directors  for  the  time  being  of  the  St. 
Katharine  Docks  Company.  Amongst  the 
names  of  the  Commissioners  were  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  other  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  could  not  attend  to 
such  matters.  On  the  30th  November^ 
1847,  the  first  six  of  the  above  Commis- 
sioners were  superseded,  and  six  new  and 
distinct  Commissions  were  issued,  one  for 
each  district,  but  addressed  to  the  same 
body  of  individuals,  twenty-three  in  num- 
ber. On  the  4th  of  December,  1847,  the  St. 
Katharine  Commission  was  superseded,  and 
a  new  Commission  was  issued,  appointing 
as  Commissioners  for  that  district  the  same 
twenty- three  individuals  who  were  named  in 
the  Commissions  for  the  other  six  districts. 
The  amount  of  debt  due  on  November  30, 
1847,  when  these  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed, was  64,1332.  Besides  these  Com- 
missioners, there  were  the  Regent's  Park 
and  R^ent  Street  districts,  which  were 
formed  in  1824,  under  the  provisions  of 
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•Uinto  5  Oio.  lY.  0.  100,  out  of  portions 
of  the  conti^aoQB  diBtriotg,  and  had  its 
own  separate  body  of  Oommtssioners  ap- 
pointed under  that  statute.  The  debts  did 
not  doTolfe  upon  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  but  remained  a  pe- 
culiar charge  upon  the  district  itself,  and 
have  been  paid  by  the  distriots  liable.  In 
the  year  1848,  the  11  <k  12  Vid.  e.  112, 
under  which  one  Commission  of  Sewers 
was  established  for  the  whole  metropolis, 
excepting  the  City,  was  passed*  and  was 
brought  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1849,  by  the  issiog  of  the  first  Metro- 
politan Commission  of  Sewers.  Since  that 
time  five  Commissions  hare  been  appoint- 
ed, and  the  debts  hare  constantly  in- 
creased. At  the  time  the  first  was  ap- 
pointed the  debt  was  63,489{.~ 


GommifluoD. 


iBt  Metropolltao 
Tney  in- 
dnd  Metropolltao 
*Srd  Metropolitan 
4th  MetropollUn  Ji 

Renewed  on 
5th  Bletropolltan 


Date  of 

Commis- 
Bion. 


JsQ.  1,1810 
ereaeed  the 
Oct  8, 1819 
Oct.  6, 1851 
uly20,1852 
Jul720,1854 
Nor.  82,1854 


Ko.of 
Con* 

mis- 
Bion- 

ers. 


Debt  at  Date 
of  expiration 
ofOommie- 


84 

debt  to 

Id 

11 

•14 

16 


Bion. 


650.073  0  0 
74,700  0 
70,988  5 

297.074  6  4 
587.074  6  4 


The  number  of  Commissioners  here  giren 
are  excluslre  of  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the 
time  being,  and  for  other  members  chosen 
by  the  City  of  London,  who  are  summoned 
only  on  matters  affecting  the  City.  Since 
the  issuing  of  the  present  Commission,  the 
amoont  of  debt  has  been  increased  by  a 
new  loan  of  140,0(X)Z.,  and  a  contract  has 
also  been  entered  into  for  a  further  loan  of 
150,0002.,  in  pursuance  of  powers  giren  to 
the  Commissioners  by  the  Sewers  Act  of 
last  Session,  enabling  them  to  charge  the 
rates  with  an  additional  debt  of  800,0001., 
■o  that  the  debt  now  etisting,  and  to  which 
the  ratepayers  are  liable,  amounts  to  the 
great  sum  of  587,0741.  Of.  4rf.  Thos 
it  wtti  appear  that  since  the  year  1847 
there  hare  been  no  less  than  seren  Com- 
missioBs— the  old  Commission  eiisting  in 
that  year,  a  new  one  in  part  of  that  year, 
and  a  third  in  January  1849,  a  fourth  in 
October  1849,  a  fifth  in  October  1851,  a 
siith  in  July  1852,  and  a  serenth  in  No- 
rember  1854,  and  that  the  debt  now  con- 
siderably exceeds  half  a  million  of  money. 
The  cost  of  the  establishment  was  some- 
thing ettraordinary.  In  1849  th#  cost  of 
management  was  28j^  per  cent  on  the 
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amount  of  money  reoeired,  and  the  follow- 
ing statement  would  show  the  actual  re- 
ceipts, amount  of  expenditure^  and  cost 
of  management  in  the  years  1849  and 
I860:— 

Cost  of  Ma-  Per 


nsgsnwDt.  cent. 

i,      $.  d. 
22,400  17  5..  28} 


Reeeipts.       Expenditure. 

1840. 
Jt      #.  d.       £       9.  d. 
71,628  18  10..  85,845    8    6. 

1850. 
91,070    6  11..  94,554  10  ll..dM04  17  0..23 

Since  that  period  the  amoont  leried  by 
loans  and  taxation  has  been  so  great  rary- 
ing  from  129.100{.  in  1851  to  194,1051. 
in  1853 ;  that  the  per  centage  of  cost  of 
management  on  the  gross  amount  collected 
is  less }  but  still  the  cost  of  management 
was  in  1851,  16.4301.;  in  1852,  14,551{.; 
and  in  1853,  17.386^ 

The  Commissioners  hare  attempted  only 
one  great  work — the  Victoria  Sewer.  The 
estimate  of  which  was  28,8541.,  and  the 
cost,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  41,472{.; 
but  this,  it  is  said,  falls  far  short  of  the 
full  amount.  The  time  for  eomnletinff  the 
contract  expired  in  March  1854,  and  the 
accounts  have  not  yet  been  rendered.  He 
proposed  to  supersede  the  Commission  and 
place  the  whole  under  a  different  control. 

He  had  now  stated  generally  the  way  in 
which  the  metropolis  was  managed,  and 
now  the  dificolty  arose  how  the  question 
was  to  be  dealt  with.  Various  plans  had 
been  proposed.  One  plan  was  to  conrert 
the  whole  metropolis  into  one  general  mu- 
nicipality, but  the  extraordinary  magni- 
tude of  the  metropolis  rendered  such  a 
measure  obriously  inadequate,  and  the  ob- 
jections to  it  were  well  stated  in  the  re- 
port of  the  City  Corporation  Commission. 
They  said — 

"  LoadCB,  taken  in  iH  full  extant,  is  (as  it  has 
with  literal  trutk  been  called]  a  prorinoe  eovered 
with  houses ;  its  diameter  n*om  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west  is  so  g^reat  that  the  persons 
liring  at  its  fkrthest  estremities  hare  ft»w  iateweU 
inoommon;  its  area  is  so  larfs  that  eaeb  inhabi- 
tant is,  in  general,  acquainted  only  with  hit  own 
quarter,  and  has  no  minute  knowledge  of  other 
piUls  of  the  town. 

**  Hence  the  two  tnt  eenditlotis  ftr  menfoipal 
gorernmem,  minute  leeai  knowledge  sad  oem- 
munity  of  aaterests,  would  he  wanting,  if  ike 
whole  of  London  were,  by  an  evtensioa  of  the  pre- 
sent boundaries  of  the  City,  placed  under  a  single 
municipal  corporation.  The  enormous  numbers 
of  the  population,  and  the  net  magnitnle  of  the 
interesU  which  would  be  under  the  eare  ef  the 
munieipal  body,  would  likewise  render  its  admi- 
nistration a  work  of  great  difficulty. 

"  And  these  considerations  appear  to  us  deci- 
sire  against  the  expedien«ty  of  plaeing  the  whole 
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polls  should  be  dividod  into  munioipal  dis^ 
tricts.     In  so  doing,  a  connected  view  of 
the  different  parts  could  be  taken,  and  the 
boundaries  of  each  district  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  other  districts.     He  proposed 
to  carry  out  these  propositions  without 
creating  corporations.     He  proposed  that 
ecclesiastical  boundaries  should  not  be  in- 
terfered withy  neither  should  he  interfere 
with  the  poor  law,  nor  with  anjr  power  that 
the  Poor  Law  Board  might  have.     He  had 
stated  already  that  he  proposed  to  take 
the  Registrar  Generars  district   for   the 
metropolis.  There  were  thirtj-six  districts, 
with  the  exception  of  the  City  of  London, 
which  he  did  net  propose  to  include,  be-* 
cause  another  ^ill  would  be  brouglit  in 
having  reference  to  the  Oity,  and  to  the 
reform  of  the  CorporaUon.  The  Bill  would, 
in  the  first  place,  extend  the  provisions 
of  Hobhouse's  Act  to  all  the  parishes  com«^ 
prised  within  the  Registrar  Ueuerars  dis- 
trict.    There  were  two  classes  of  parishes 
in  the  metropolis.     The  one  he  would  call 
parishes  sole,  as  net  being  in  union ;  the 
other,  he  woald  call  nnited  parishes,  being 
in  anion.     There  were  twenty-one  of  these 
single  parishes,   baring   a  population   of 
1,456,363.     The  vestry  of  these  parishes 
would  be  elected  nnder  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  he  had  referred  to,  and  be  pro- 
posed that  the  yestry  that  should  bo  so 
elected  should  be  the  local  board,  instead 
of  having  a  separate  board,  which  would 
be  superfluous,  as  if  there  was  a  second 
boord,  li  Qiust  necessarily  be  elected  in  the 
same  or  somewhat  similar  nwnner.    These 
twenty  •one  boards  would  represent  an  aver- 
age population  of  69,350  persons.  He  then 
came  to  the  parishes  in  wi!pn,of  which  there 
were  fifty-si;c  coi^prised  \u  fourteen  unions, 
containing  a  po^alioo  of  775,507  per.* 
sons ;  and  he  proposed  diat  parishes  in 
union  should  send  to  the  district  board  a 
certain  number  of  representatives,  arranged 
according  to  their  population.  These  unioa 
boanls  will  repff«aent,  on  an  average,  one 
board  for  55,460  persons.     The  district 
board,  thus  created,  whether  as  a  parish 
sole  or  a  grjoup  of  parishes  iu  union,  iro^^ld 
have  tba  p^wer  oi  paving,  lighting,  and 
deansing  their  respective  districts,  as  would 
also  the  local  boards  to  which  ho  h^d  re^ 
ferred.    The  local  aewers  jof  these  different 
local<ie9  would  be  placed  imder  the  control 
of  the  differaot  Weal  boards.     Representa- 
tions were  made  to  him  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  one  board  to  manage 
the  sewers  of  the  metropolis,  and  he  had 
placed  them  under  local  boards.     These 


of  the  metropoUs  andsr  s  siagle  muaicipM  cor- 
porstioD,  without  adverting  to  those  more  general 
qiiestiont  of  public  policj  whioh  naturally  suggeyt 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  subject." 

Another  suggestion  was  that  there 
should  be  charters  of  incorporation  granted 
to  the  present  boroughs.  He  thought  the 
greatest  inconvenience  would  arise  from 
that.  The  Tower  Ilamlets  contained 
550,000  inhabitants  ;  Finsbury,  330,000  \ 
Marylebone,  about  400,000.  They  were 
too  large,  and  would  probably  be  larger, 
and  they  must  not  legislate  merely  for  the 
present,  but  for  some  time  to  come.  Uoro- 
over,  they  would  be  imposing  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  London  that  to  which  they  were 
apparently  much  disinclined,  in  imposing 
on  them  municipal  corporations,  with  the 
necessarily  expensive  staff  of  mayors,  al- 
dermen, and  councillors.  He  remembered 
accompanying  a  deputation  to  Bir  George 
Grey  in  1851,  upon  the  then  condition  of 
the  metropolis,  when  bis  rigb^  hon.  Friend 
intimated  to  the  deputation,  that  if  they 
desired  to  have  corporations  he  would  be 
ready  to  consider  any  memorial  that  might 
be  presented  to  him,  provided  it  was  signed 
by  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  any  borough  \  but  no  response  has  been 
made.  There  was  a  third  pkn  which  waa 
suggested  by  the  Commissionei'S,  which  he 
proposed  to  adopt.  It  was  put  forward  in 
these  woi'ds— - 

'^  We  see  ao  nason  whj  Om  btneAt  of  mani- 
ctpsl  institetioas  thooid  not  be  extended  Ao  the 
rest  of  the  metropoUs  hy  its  division  into  puini- 
cifjal  districts,  each  possessing  a  municipal  go- 
vernment of  its  own.  What  the  form  of  this 
governmeai  should  be,  and  wbat  should  be  the 
Biimber  tut  estmt  ef  the  districts,  are  quesdoas 
not  Ijing  within  the  scope  of  ov  commission, 
aiul  upon  which  wo  are  not  competent  to  express 
anx  opinion.  We  may  be  permitted  here  to  re- 
mark, that  the  power  of  petition  to  the  Crown 
fiw  tlie  grant  of  a  mnDioi^  oorporation  given  to 
PsHiaaentary  boronghs  bf  tbe  Municipal  Cor. 
poratioos  Act,  and  by  the  Act  of  I  Vict,  o.  78, 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  practically  applicable 
to  the  metropolis.  In  order  that  a  proper  distri- 
butioD  of  the  metropolis  into  muuieipal  distriets 
should  bo  dfeoted,  it  would  be  neeesntry  to  take 
a  /soaaeeted  visw  jof  itc  dififbreDt  parts  and  to 
arrange  the  boundaries  and  size  of  each  district 
with  reference  to  the  other  districts.  Without 
SQoh  mutual  adjustments,  a  proper  conribination 
•f  dietriots  would  be  impossible,  and  such  adjust- 
msots  could  not  bts  made  if  eharit rs  wiere  grant- 
ed singly  to  Parliamentary  boroughs.  If  ^  distri- 
bution of  the  metropolis  into  municipal  districts 
is  to  be  made,  it  ought,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  be 
made  eimultaneously,  and  with  due  oonsideration 
of  the  maoaer  la  wbioh  the  intereets  of  each  part 
are  affected  by  the  geiieral  plan." 

He  <S4r  B.  Hall)  would  adopt  this  re- 
B,  which  was,  that  the  metro* 
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boards  would  have  the  power  and  duties  of 
local  boards  of  health,  so  far  as  related  to 
the  prevention  and  removal  of  nuisances. 
The  rates,  which  would  include  the  amount 
to  be  paid  by  the  district  board  to  a  metro- 
politan board,  to  which  he  would  presently 
refer,  would,  to  save  expense,  be  all  col- 
lected by  the  collector  of  the  poor  rate. 
The  rates  for  paving  and  lighting  would 
be  borne  by  the  occupier,  and  where  not 
otherwise  provided  for  by  lease  or  agree- 
ment, the  sewers  rate  would  be  paid  by 
the  owner,  as  at  present.  In  many  of  the 
parishes,  and  parts  of  parishes,  there  were 
heavy  debts,  and  as  regarded  all  such 
liabilities,  he  should  provide  that  these 
debts  should  remain  strictly  chargeable  on 
the  plaoes  where  they  were  created,  and 
that  they  should  be  paid  off,  principal  and 
interest,  in  fifty  years,  unless  otnerwise 
provided  for.  It  was  obviously  necessary 
that  while  they  provided  for  the  local 
works  being  done  by  the  local  boards,  there 
should  be  some  general  board  for  those 
works  which  must  be  considered  of  a  ge- 
neral and  not  of  a  local  character.  Ke- 
specting  this,  the  following  suggestion  had 
been  made  by  the  Commissioners — 

"  We  euffgest  the  creation  of  a  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  to  be  composed  of  a  yery  limited 
number  of  members  deputed  to  it  from  the  council 
of  each  metropolitan  municipal  body,  including 
the  corporation  of  the  City.  We  propose  that  the 
management  of  public  works,  in  which  the  metro- 
polis has  a  common  interest,  should  be  conducted 
by  this  body.  At  present  works  of  this  sort  can 
only  be  undertaken  either  by  the  corporation  of 
London,  from  its  own  peculiar  funds  or  under 
powers  created  for  the  purpose  by  special  legisla- 
tion, or  by  the  Executive  Government  out  of  Par- 
liamentary grants.  It  is  manifest  that  a  power  of 
executing  public  works  of  general  metropolitan 
importance,  such  as  the  construction  of  bridges 
over  the  Thames,  or  the  :opening  or  widening  of 
main  lines  of  street,  accompanied  by  a  power  of 
metropolitan  taxation,  would,  though  founded  on 
a  basis  of  popular  election,  require  efficient  safe- 
guards  for  its  prudent  and  useful  exercise.  We 
therefore,  think  that  the  plans  of  the  works  to  be 
executed  should  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  its  consent  obtained  before 
they  are  carried  into  effect.  We  may  add  that  cases 
may  arise  where  public  works  may  be  executed  in 
the  metropolis  partly  out  of  the  metropolitan 
fund  and  partly  from  Parliamentary  grants,  and 
that  in  these  cases  a  control  of  the  Executive 
Goyemment  such  as  we  have  proposed  would  be 
indispensable.  The  Commissioners  recommend 
in  their  29th  suggestion,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
division  of  the  metropolis  into  municipal  districts 
being  made,  a  metropolitan  board  of  works  be 
created,  composed  of  members  deputed  to  it  from 
the  council  of  each  metropolitan  municipal  body, 
including  the  common  council  of  the  City.'' 

He  proposed  that  this  board  should  consist 
of  forty-two  elected  members,  two  to  be 
Sir  B.  Hall 


elected  by  the  corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  the  remainder  by  the  districts 
which  would  be  found  in  the  schedule  at- 
tached to  the  Act.  The  chairman  would 
make  forty-three,  and  persons  would  be 
eligible,  whether  belonging  to  the  district 
board  or  not.  One-third  would  go  out  an- 
nually, and  will  be  eligible  for  re-election. 
With  respect  to  the  chairman,  he  proposed 
that  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  should  select  three  names, 
not  necessarily  from  their  own  body,  or 
or  from  any  district  board,  but  that  they 
should  have  power  to  select  from  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  kingdom  three 
persons,  any  one  of  whom  would  be  fit  and 
proper  to  occupy  the  high  ofiice  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  fill,  and  thoroughly  qua- 
lified to  discharge  the  important  functions 
attendant  upon  it.  These  names  should 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
latter  should  erase  two,  the  remaining  one 
to  be  the  President  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  He  proposed  that  the 
chairman  should  be  paid  a  salary  of  not 
less  than  1,5002.,  and  not  more  than 
2,000{.  a  year,  and  that  he  should  hold 
ofiice  during  good  behaviour.  This  body 
would  have  power  to  levy  rates  for  im- 
provements, and  also,  when  necessary,  to 
take  land  out  of  their  district  for  the  pur- 
pose of  outfrdl  works,  as  at  present  it  was 
not  possible  to  carry  out  the  drainage  of 
the  metropolis,  because  there  was  no  power 
to  make  the  arterial  drains  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit.  This  board  would  have  power 
to  make  intercepting  sewers  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  Thames,  and  would  be  em- 
powered to  borrow  money  from  the  Trea- 
sury, to  be  repaid  within  fifty  years.  Also 
he  proposed  to  alter  the  arrangement  which 
divided  a  street  into  two  districts.  He 
did  not  interfere  with  the  metropolitan 
police  or  magistrates  ;  and,  as  he  had 
before  stated,  the  City  of  London  was 
excluded  from  the  Bill.  A  new  Bill  would» 
however,  be  introduced,  transferring  the 
coal  duties  to  the  metropolitan  board.  He 
hsd  already  said  that  the  vestries  of  pa- 
rishes were  to  be  elected  under  the  provi- 
sions of  1  <Sc  2  Will.  lY.  c.  60  ;  but  there 
was  one  great  inconvenience  existing  under 
that  Act.  Unless  a  parish  was  divided 
strictly  according  to  law  into  ecclesiastical 
districts,  there  could  be  only  one  polling 

?lace  in  the  whole  parish  for  vestrymen, 
'his  was  much  ana  most  properly  com- 
plained of.  In  St.  Pancras,  for  example, 
there  were  about  10,000  persons  entitled 
to  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
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there  were  four  polling  places ;  but  there 
were  aboat  20,000  persons  qualified  to 
Tote  for  Testrjnien,  and  they  had  only  one 
polling  place.  The  same  inconvenience 
was  felt  in  many  other  parishes,  such  as 
Islington,  Lambeth,  and  others,  where  the 
ratepayers  had  now  to  travel  a  long  dis- 
tance to  the  polling  place.  If,  therefore, 
the  Bill  should  proceed,  he  would  introduce 
a  short  Bill  to  amend  the  vestries  in  this 
particular.  The  Bill  as  it  stood  would 
give  power  to  the  local  boards  to  put 
sewers  in  every  street,  and  to  give  facility 
for  draining  the  houses ;  and,  lastly,  he 
should  give  powers  for  constructing  the 
great  intercepting  sewers,  so  as  to  save 
the  pollution  of  the  Thames.  He  did  not 
suppose  he  should  be  able  to  make  the 
river  the  clear  stream  it  was  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  when  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador spoke  of  the  noble  river  with  its 
200  swans  swimming  near  the  Tower ;  but 
he  hoped  at  least  that  he  should  £ee  it 
ceaae  to  be  the  cloaca  maxima  of  this 
great  city.  The  next  question  to  be  con- 
sidered was  the  supply  of  water.  This 
was  perhaps  paramount,  or  at  all  events 
equal,  to  all  others.  Under  the  Act  of 
1852  an  arrangement  was  made  with 
the  water  companies,  whether  wisely  or 
otherwise  he  would  not  stop  now  to 
argue,  by  which  they  were  allowed  till 
August  next  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply 
and  to  perform  certain  works.  He  could 
not,  of  course,  interfere  with  the  compact 
which  Parliament  had  made  with  the  water 
companies,  but  he  proposed  in  August, 
1855,  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  inquire 
whether  the  companies  had  fulfilled  their 
part  of  the  compact,  and  whether  the  sup- 
ply of  water  was  sufficient  as  to  quantity, 
and  good  as  to  Quality,  and  to  report  gene- 
rally on  the  subject.  Having  apologised 
for  the  length  at  which  he  had  troubled  the 
House,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  concluded 
by  stating  that,  if  permitted  to  introduce 
the  Bill,  he  should  fix  the  second  reading 
for  the  16th  of  April,  thus  giving  a  clear 
month  for  its  perusal  by  hon.  Members. 
He  hoped  that  those  hon.  Members,  and 
others  who  took  an  interest  in  the  metro- 
polis, would  bo  so  good  as  to  favour  him 
with  any  suggestions  they  might  desire  to 
make,  with  a  view  to  perfect  the  measure ; 
and  it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  to 
consider  them,  and  to  adopt  them,  provided 
they  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill,  which  was  based  upon 
the  priciple  of  local  self-government. 
Motion  made  and   Question  proposed, 


'*  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
the  better  Local  Management  of  the  Me- 
tropolis." 

Mr.  FITZROY  said,  he  could  not  allow 
this  Bill  to  pass  even  its  primary  stage 
without  making  a  few  observations-^first, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Bill  had 
been  introduced,  and,  secondly,  as  to  the 
important  features  contained  in  it.  He 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  notwithstanding 
his  respect  for  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
that  a  Bill  of  such  importance — involving 
changes  affecting  great  interests  and  con- 
taining such  novel  principles— should  have 
been  introduced  by  a  Member  of  the  Ca- 
binet more  immediately  connected  with 
the  internal  government  of  the  country, 
who  would  give  to  the  Bill  the  weight  of 
his  authority.  Considering  the  acknow- 
ledged ability  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  present  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, and  the  laborious  and  sedulous 
manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties 
of  his  office,  it  would  have  been  more  be- 
coming, he  conceived,  that  this  important 
measure  should  have  been  introduced  by 
him  rather  than  by  a  Member  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  who  bad 
also  no  particular  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject he  had  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  He  had  to  complain  also 
that  no  inquiry  had  been  made  so  as  to 
furnish  the  requisite  information  on  the 
subject  of  this  Bill,  and  if  he  had  any 
doubt  as  to  the  inadequate  information  on 
which  the  Bill  had  been  introduced,  he  had 
but  to  look  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  who  had  stated  that  his  informa- 
tion had  only  been  derived  from  imperfect 
returns  made  in  answer  to  his  own  inqui- 
ries. He  (Mr.  Fitzroy)  had  seen  some  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  information,  and 
he  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  had 
been  contradicted  on  several  occasions,  and 
would  in  a  few  days  be  again  more  fully 
controverted.  He  knew  no  precedent  for 
introducing  such  a  change  as  proposed 
by  this  Bill  without  allowing  Parliament 
to  obtain  information  in  a  clear  manner,  to 
which  it  might  refer  with  certainty.  They 
had,  in  the  reformation  they  proposed  to 
effect  in  the  City  of  London,  taken  the 
statesmanlike  course  of  issuing  a  Commis- 
sion which  consisted  of  men  well  known 
and  of  great  experience,  who,  after  sitting 
for  many  days,  inquiring  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  corporation  of  the  City,  had 
presented  a  Report,  on  which  was  founded 
the  Bill  shortly  to  be  brought  before  the 
House.     The  Bill  proposed  to  deal  with 
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ntiieteon«tw6niieih8  of  the  metropolis  in 
this  imperfect  manner.  One-twentieth  had 
been  dealt  with,  as  he  had  just  mentioned, 
ia  the  proper  oourse,  by  issuing  a  Oommis- 
aion,  the  weight  of  whose  names  would 
give  authority  to  the  recommendations 
whieh  they  presented  to  the  House.  On 
what  principle  could  it  be  said  that  they 
were  acting,  when  they  dealt  with  only 
one»twentieth  of  the  metropolis  in  this 
way,  whilst  nineteen-twentieths  were  treat- 
ed in  so  hasty  a  manner?  It  was  impos- 
sible to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
the  present  Bill  before  the  Bill  affecting 
the  City  corporation  was  presented,  as 
they  could  not  determine  till  then  whether 
the  two  Bills  might  not  dash.  The  state 
of  the  metropolis  might  be  as  had  been 
stated,  but  the  House  ought  to  have  accu- 
rate  iofbrmation  as  to  this,  and  a  Commis- 
sion ought  to  be  issued,  or,  at  all  erents, 
the  subject  should  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee. He  hoped  some  Member  of  the 
Qovemment  would  state  whether  this  Bill 
had  been  considered  by  the  Cabinet,  and 
whether  it  was  introduced  as  a  Cabinet 
measure.  He  would  not  follow  the  right 
hen.  Baronet  througli  all  his  details,  as 
ample  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for 
their  discussion ;  but  there  had  been  one 
principle  introduced  into  the  Bill  so  start- 
ling,  so  perfectly  new  and  uaprecedented, 
that  they  should  ask  the  House  to  consider 
it  well  before  It  sanctioned  such  a  propo- 
sition as  that  of  placing  the  sewerage  un* 
der  the  direction  of  parochial  delegates*-* 
men  who  would  not  be  qualified  for  the 
office  by  any  engineedng  knowledge,  and 
as  to  whose  ability  no  test  was  to  be  ap- 
plied. He  had  looked  through  all  the 
debates  in  184^9,  1851^,  and  in  last 
year,  on  the  different  measures  redacting 
the  Commission  of  Sewers,  but  he  could 
net  iad  that  the  strongest  ad?eeate  for 
local  self-geremment  had  recommended 
the  adoption  of  that  principle  to  the  sewer- 
age. Mr.  Wakley,  who  was  as  irm  an 
advoeate  of  local  self^goremment  as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  had  eaid  with  respect 
to  a  Sewefage  Bill  under  the  eeneideratien 
of  Uie  House  in  1851,  that  he  fecem- 
mended  eenoenireiion  of  authority,  but  he 
had  nerer  hinted  at  placing  it  in  ike  hands 
of  the  ratepayers.  The  sole  control  the 
light  hon.  Barenet  attempted  to  place  over 
these  delegates-^and  he  had  treated  this 

Cof  the  queetien  very  gingerly  and  de- 
«1y — ^was  through  a  ehamnan,  to  be 
seteeied  from  three  names  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  what  control 
Mr.  Fitzroy 


could  such  a  chairman  have  over  such  an 
incongruous  body  as  these  parochial  dele* 
gates?  With  regard  to  the  Sewerage 
Commissioners,  their  powers  bad  been  so 
restricted  that  it  had  been  impossible  for 
them  to  carry  out  the  Urge  drainage  works 
which  they  had  deemed  necessary.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Carlisle  that  the  im- 
portant work  was  best  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  Commission.  The  proposition  that 
works  of  such  vast  proportions  should  be 
left  to  be  carried  out  by  persons  over  whom 
there  was  no  control  appeared  to  him  so 
startling  that  he  oould  not  believe  that  the 
House  would  entertain  it.  He  had  some 
knowledge  of  vestry  affairs,  and  he  could 
say  that,  in  the  large  parish  with  which  he 
was  connected,  if  the  sewerage  were  thrown 
upon  the  vestry  they  would  have  no  means 
of  carrying  out  the  work  efficiently.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  B.  Hall)  had  re- 
ferred to  the  inconvenience  of  meeting 
conflicting  jurisdictions  on  the  surface  of 
the  same  street,  but  how  much  greater 
would  be  the  inconvenience  of  such  a 
meeting  in  the  sewers  of  a  parish  ?  Would 
the  House,  after  long  eiperieoce  of  the 
matter,  and  after  the  startling  statements 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  as  to  the  effect 
of  bad  sewage  upon  the  public  health, 
consent  again  to  consign  the  whole  subject 
to  an  eternal  chaos  ?  And  that  certainly 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  proposed  Bill. 
The  only  responsibility  incurred  by  the 
persona  who  would  have  the  charge  of 
these  important  works  would  be  that  of 
meeting  their  constituents  every  three 
years.  He  did  not  think  the  Bill  would 
bear  investigation,  and  what  appeared  to 
him  strange  was,  that  it  should  be  coun- 
tenaneed  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  who  had  hitherto  pro- 
fessed to  feel  so  much  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  who,  in  the  Bill  which  he  brought 
forward  last  year,  proposed  that  Qovem- 
ment  should  have  a  certain  share  in  the 
nomination  of  persons  to  serve  on  the 
Commission  of  Sewers.  If  the  Bill  really 
proposed  to  vest  the  management  of  suck 
important  works  ia  the  hands  of  persons 
without  responsibility,  he  should  offer  to  it 
the  most  strenuous  opposition. 

Mn.  LiLBOUCHERE  said,  he  would 
not  have  thenglit  it  necessary  to  trouble 
the  House  with  any  observations  but  for 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down,  and  which,  he  thought, 
was  calculated  to  raise  a  very  nnjust  pre- 
judice against  the  Bill  which  was  now  be- 
fore the  House.     It  iras  true  ^at  the 
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qowiion  of  the  local  goTdrnixieDt  of  the 
motropolis  had  come  incidentally  before 
the  Commiasion  upon  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  serving,  and  it  appeared  to  that 
Commiaaion  that  the  abutea  of  the  preaont 
ayatem  should  be  reformed.  He  felt  bound 
to  state  that  the  present  Bill  appeared  to 
him  to  be  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
lefona  laid  down  by  the  Commission- 
era,  and  nothing  which  had  fallen  from  the 
bon«  Gentleman  who  last  addreased  the 
Heuae  had  shaken  baa  opinion  that  the 
principle  of  local  aelf-geremment  by  a 
body  elected  by  the  ratepayers-— a  princi- 
ple which  had  been  found  to  work  well 
in  other  towns>«-ahonld,  with  certain  Taria- 
tiona,  be  applied  to  the  metropolia.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  aaid  that  the  House  would 
be  acting  upon  imperfect  information,  but 
he  would  refer  him  to  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Corporation  Commission,  and  if 
he  turned  to  the  evidence  concerning  the 
pariah  of  St.  Pancraa  he  would  see  the  ab- 
aurd  cooaequenoea  of  the  variety  of  juris* 
dietien;  he  would  aee  that  the  present 
syslem  gave  rise  to  nothing  but  jobbing, 
mismanagement,  and  confusion.  No  doubt 
the  pariah  of  St.  Pancraa  was  one  of  the 
strongest  instancea,  bat  the  aame  kind  of 
thing  existed  throughout  the  metropolis. 
6neh  a  atate  of  things  oould  not  be  al* 
lowed  to  eentinne,  although,  at  the  aame 
timet  ha  willingly  admitted  that  the 
Bill  waa  of  so  much  importance  that  the 
whole  of  its  detaila  would  require  the  moat 
earefnl  attention  of  the  House.  He  waa 
prepared  to  give  his  aaaent  to  the  general 
principle  involved  in  the  Bill,  but  he  eon* 
aidered  himself  perfectly  free  to  oonaider 
^e  detaila  of  it,  and  mere  especially  that 
moat  difficult  part  of  it  which  had  refer* 
ettce  io  the  sewage  queation*  The  main 
question,  however,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
whether  or  not  it  was  expedient  to  sub* 
atitate  for  the  system  of  irresponsibility, 
of  iobbingt  and  mismanagement  which  now 
exnied  in  the  metropolis,  a  simple  uniform 
aysiem  which  had  been  found  to  work  well 
elsewhere.  He  thought  the  Government 
deserved  great  credit  for  introducing  thia 
Bill,  and  the  thanka  of  the  House  were 
especiany  due  to  the  right  hon.  fiaronet 
<8ir  fi.  Hall)  for  the  great  attention  he 
had  paid  to  the  aebjeci.  He  wiahed  aleo 
te  point  out  that  in  1862  the  coal  duties 
woald  expire,  and  as  it  waa  not  at  all  pro- 
bable that  they  weuld  be  reimposed,  where, 
he  would  ask  the  House,  were  funds  for 
iwiproveflBent  to  eone  from  nnlcsa  from  a 
diteet  impeevement  rate  9    Suck  a  rate, 


however,  could  not  be  levied  but  by  a  body 
in  which  the  inhabitants  had  confidence. 
He  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  bear  hia 
testimony  to  what  he  believed  to  be  an  im- 
portant principle  of  a  Bill  which  he  be- 
lieved might,  by  careful  consideration,  be 
made  one  of  the  most  valuable  measures  of 
the  age. 

YisoouKT  EBRINGTON  said,  that  while 
agreeing  with  his  right  hon.  Friend  and 
colleague  (Sir  B.  Hall)  as  to  the  evils 
arising  from  the  anarchical  and  anomalous 
state  in  which  the  Government  of  the  me- 
tropolis waa  left,  differed  from  him  as  to 
the  value  of  the  remedy  now  proposed. 
The  Bill  proposed  to  divide  the  metropolis 
into  thirty-six  districts,  to  be  apportioned 
according  to  the  existing  artificial  boun- 
daries,  irrespective  of  the  levels  and  na- 
tural distribution  of  the  area,  which  bad  hi* 
therto  been  always  more  or  less  regarded  in 
legislation  on  this  subject,  A  quarter  of  a 
million  of  money  had  been  expended,  be- 
cause man's  artificial  divisioua  had  been 
followed  in  preference  to  those  of  nature 
in  respect  to  the  line  of  sewerage  in  one  of 
the  largest  districts  of  London ;  and  it  waa 
to  be  feared  that  those  looal  jealouaies  and 
conflicting  interests  which  had  so  unhap- 
pily prevailed  in  the  seven  existing  divi- 
sions of  the  metropolis  would  be  multiplied 
thirty^six  times  by  this  meafture.  They 
would  also  have  thirty-six  separate  sets  of 
officers,  who  were  likely  to  be  both  underi- 
skilled  and  overpMd.  Moreover,  tlie  sewer- 
rate  was  a  landlord 'a  tax,  and  yet  the 
whole  power  of  deciding  upon  work,  effect- 
ing the  property  of  the  long  leaseholders 
and  landlords  of  the  metropolis,  was  to  be 
confined  to  the  temporary  ratepayera ;  so 
that  the  Bill  would  create  thia  anomaly, 
that  London  would  be  the  aole  pUce  in 
England  where  the  only  persons  excluded 
from  the  control  of  the  expenditure  would 
be  thoae  who  had.  to  defray  it*  But, 
further,  there  was  a  danger  that  the 
proposed  local  Pariiament  of  forty-two 
Members  would  discuss  politics  instead  ef 
sewerage  queationa,  and  threaten  to  over* 
shadow  the  authority  of  the  Speaker  and 
that  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

YwoouvT  PALMBBSTON :  I  hope  the 
House,  Sir,  will  net  be  alarmed  at  the 
danger  ahadowed  out  by  my  noble  Friend^ 
that  either  you,  Sir,  will  be  diapoasessed  of 
the  ehair  which  you  now  occupy,  or  thai 
the  authority  of  thia  House  will  be  im* 
perilled  by  the  encroaehing  sph-it  of  the  local 
Pariiament  now  propoaed  to  be  created. 
StiUleas  do  I  (bar  that  the  Houae  wUl  be 
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deterred  from  granting  leave  for  tlie  intro- 
duction of  this  Bill  through  the  disappro- 
bation that  has  been  expressed  by  mj  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Lewes  (Mr.  FitE- 
roy).  That  hon.  Gentlemah  found  fault 
because  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health  had  been  selected  to  bring  in  this 
rery  important  and  valuable  measure.  Now, 
the  facts  of  the  case  are  these :  my  right 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  B.  Hall)  having  more  local 
knowledge  on  the  subject  to  which  this  Bill 
applies  than  anybody  else  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  communicated  with  me  in 
the  course  of  the  last  autumn,  and  submitted 
plans  that  he  had  prepared  with  regard  to 
it ;  and  as  he,  with  great  ability  and  in- 
dustry, completed  arrangements  which  ap- 
peared to  the  Government  well  adapted  for 
the  purposes  they  contemplated,  it  was 
thought  that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  my 
right  hon.  Friend  that  he  should  not  be 
the  person  to  bring  this  measure  before 
the  House.  And  nobody  is  more  cognisant 
of  e?ery  part  of  the  proceedings  which  led 
to  the  framing  of  the  measure  which  is 
now  under  our  notice  than  my  hon.  Fnend 
the  Member  for  Lewes.  I  quite  agree 
with  my  right  hon.  Friend  near  me  (Mr. 
Labonchere)  that  the  principle  of  self- 
government  which  obtains  in  Parliament 
lias  been  found  most  congenial  with  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  am  under  no  apprehension  that 
the  sewerage  of  the  different  metropoli- 
tan districts  will  be  mismanaged  by  the 
local  bodies  to  which  it  will  be  con- 
fided. Everybody  who  has  at  all  looked 
into  this  matter  must  be  perfectly  aware 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  general  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  to  direct  simultane- 
ously the  arterial  drainage  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  apply  their  attention  properly  to 
the  defects  of  the  branch  sewerage  of 
every  separate  district.  It  has  long  been 
found  that,  while  one  central  body  ought 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  general  arrangements  of  the  arte- 
rial drainage,  other  local  bodies  should  be 
charged  with  the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  the  sewers  in  their  respective  districts ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  measure  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  will  sufficiently  accomplish  both 
of  those  important  objects.  I  will  not  detain 
the  House  by  repeating  the  very  cogent 
reasons  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
assigned  for  the  necessity  of  this  Bill,  or 
the  illustration  he  has  given  of  the  ad- 
vantages it  will  secure.  I  will  only  say 
that,  instead  of  its  being  calculated  to 
create  chaos,  I  think  it  wiB  dispel  it,  and 
VUcount  PalmersUm 


substitute  for  the  extreme  confusion  which 
now  prevails  a  system  of  order  and  regu- 
larity, from  which  the  metropolis  will  do- 
rive  great  benefit. 

Mr.  STUART  WORTLEY  said,  he 
believed  that  the  corporation  of  London 
would  cordially  co-operate  in  the  promotion 
of  the  objects  which  this  Bill  was  designed 
to  advance ;  but,  looking  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  City  of  London,  and  the 
vast  concentration  of  wealth  within  its 
limits,  he  must  contend  that  it  was  en- 
titled to  a  larger  share  of  the  representa- 
tion in  the  council  than  the  Bill  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  proposed  to  give.  The 
sewerage  of  the  City  of  London  was  at  pre- 
sent solely  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation, 
and  he  understood  the  management  of  that 
sewerage  was  to  be  left  in  the  hands  in 
which  it  at  present  was,  and  which  were 
universally  admitted  to  be  very  efficient. 
He  understood  it  was  proposed  that  the 
managing  body  for  the  whole  metropolis 
was  to  consist  of  forty-two  members.  The 
City  of  London — not  the  corporation — 
was  to  be  represented  on  that  Board  by 
only  two  memoers,  who  were  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation.  These  numbers 
were  calculated,  he  was  given  to  nnder- 
stand,  on  the  principle  of  population,  but 
to  give  to  the  City  of  London  no  greater  a 
proportion  than  as  two  to  forty-two  was  to 
take  a  very  narrow  view  of  its  importance. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Labonchere) 
had  stated  that  the  coal  tax  expired  in 
1862,  and  that  he  thought  it  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Legislature  would  ever  con- 
sent to  its  renewal.  Now,  there  was  a 
great  delusion  in  the  public  mind  with 
regard  to  this  tax.  The  general  impres- 
sion was  that  the  whole  of  it  was  taken  by 
the  City  of  London,  but  that  was  not  the 
case.  The  coal  tax  consisted  of  1«.  Id. 
in  the  ton,  9d,  of  which  went  to  the  Board 
of  Works;  and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  presided  over  that  Board  was 
prepared  either  in  1862,  or  at  any  earlier 
period,  to  take  such  a  step,  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  hand  over  this  9<2.  to  the 
proposed  central  board  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  metropolis.  This  tax  of  9d, 
in  the  ton  was  the  creation  of  modem  sta- 
tutes, but  with  respect  to  the  other  4d., 
which  went  to  the  corporation,  and  which 
had  been  chiefly  mortgaged  to  carry  out 
improvements  not  wholly,  but  mainly  within 
the  limits  of  the  City,  that  was  not  levied 
under  modern  statutes,  but  was  an  ancient 
right  and  possession,  which,  in  1862,  would 
revive  in  the  corporation  under  their  dd 
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elmrtere.  This  portion  of  the  tax*  there- 
fore, would  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  levied  under  the 
modern  atatutes,  and  he  must  protest 
against  the  supposition  that,  without  some 
ipecial  arrangement  entered  into  for  that 
pnrpose,  they  couid  at  once  transfer  this 
4<2.  per  ton,  which,  in  1862,  would  still  re- 
main the  property  of  the  corporation  of 
London,  to  the  central  board  in  the  way 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  At 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
improvements  required  in  the  metropolis, 
the  corporation  would  be  anxious  to  make 
every  reasonable  concession. 

Sib  benjamin  HALL  said,  he  was 
much  obliged  for  the  promise  of  assistance 
given  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman. The  proper  time  for  discussing 
the  coal  tax  would  be  when  the  Bill  was 
under  discussion.  He  proposed  that  dis- 
trict sewers  within  the  City  of  London 
should  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  local  or  me- 
tropolitan board,  but  that  they  should  re- 
main under  precisely  the  same  control  as 
at  present.  He  could  not  conceive  that 
any  tbbg  could  be  better  managed  than  was 
the  sewerage  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
his  hope  and  belief  was  that  persons  would 
be  found  to  manage  the  sewerage  of  the 
other  districts  of  the  metropolis  equally 
well  with  that  in  the  City.  With  regard  to 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Stuart  Wortley),  that  the 
corporation  was  not  sufficiently  represented 
by  two  members  in  the  proposed  Board,  he 
would  state  that  he  had  calculated  that 
representation  on  the  basis  both  of  popu- 
lation and  of  value,  but  that  was  a  matter 
quite  open  for  further  consideration. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  {ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  Sir 
William  Molesworth. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH,  ETC.,  BILLS. 

Mr.  APSLEY  PELLATT  said,  he 
would  now  beg  to  move  the  Instruction  of 
which  he  had  given  notice. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  it  be  an  Inttmction  to  the  Committee 
to  whom  the  Public  Health  and  Nuisancet  Re- 
moval Amendment  Billt  are  roferred,  to  hear 
Counsel  on  behalf  of  such  Petitioners  as  have 
prayed  to  be  heard  Uj  Counsel." 

Mb.  MUNTZ  said,  he  had  an  Amend- 
ment to  move  to  the  Instruction  of  the  hon. 


Member  for  Southwark,  which  he  hoped  the 
House  would  ngree  to. 

Amendment  proposed,*  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  ''referred"  to  the  end  of  the 
Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  "  to 
hear  two  Counsel  upon  each  class  of  Peti- 
tions praying  to  be  heard  by  Counsel." 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  T.  GREENE  said,  he  should  op- 
pose both  the  Motion  and  the  Amendment. 
The  Committee  would  act  with  entire  im- 
partiality, and  hear  all  the  evidence  that 
could  be  brought  forward  on  both  sides, 
and  he  therefore  trusted  the  House  would 
not  agree  to  either  proposal,  as  the  appear- 
ance of  counsel  would  only  have  the  effect 
of  lengthening  their  proceedings  to  an  in- 
definite extent,  and  would  do  no  good. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  he  should  sup- 
port the  Amendment,  because  the  Bill  med- 
dled in  a  most  extraordinary  way  with  very 
great  interests,  who  ought  to  be  heard  be- 
fore it  came  out  of  the  Committee.  He 
suggested  that  the  original  Motion  should 
be  withdrawn.  The  Amendment  would  be 
sufficient  to  quiet  the  doubts  and  fears  of 
parties  out  of  doors  with  regard  to  the 
Bill. 

Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave,  with' 
drawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

* '  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee 
to  whom  the  Public  Health  Bill,  and  Nuisances 
Removal  Amendment  Bill,  are  referred,  to  hear 
two  Counsel  upon  each  class  of  Petitions  praying 
to  be  heard  by  Counsel." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  18;  Noes 
48 :    Majority  30. 

Tho  House  adjourned  at  half-past  One 
o'clock,  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  March  19,  1855. 

MivuTXB.]     Took  the  Oaths.— The  Earl  of  Port- 

arlington. 
PuBuo   Bills. — ^2*  Despatch  of  Business,  Court 

of  Chancery. 
JtqporUd^CommonB  Incloiure. 

RECALL  OF  THE  EARL  OF  LUCAN— 
RBFOBT  OF  THE   BATTLE  OF   BALAKLATA. 

Copy  of  n  Letter  from  Major  General 
The  Earl  of  Lucan  (dated  5th  March, 
1855),  to  tho  Adjutant  General,  repeating 
his  Application  for  a  Court-martial  on  hia 
Conduct  on  the  Day  of  tho  Action  of  Bala- 
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klafft  on  the  2fith  OetolMr  Itst ;  and  the 
Adjutant  General'!  Answer  to  Major  Gene- 
ral The  Sari  of  Loeao.  dated  12th  March 
1855 — Laid  before  the  Hoom  (partuant  to 
Address  of  Monday  last). 

Thb  Eabl  of  lug  AN:*  I  rise,  my 
Lords,  in  pnrsnanoe  of  notice,  to  move  for 
•  copy  of  Lord  Raglan's  report  of  the 
Battle  of  Balaklava*  I  consider  it  dne 
to  your  Lordships  and  to  myself  not  to 
forego  this,  the  first  opportunity  which  has 
oooorred  to  me,  to  make  a  statement  of 
what  was  my  conduct  on  the  day  of  that 
battle,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  what 
has  happened  since  in  reference  to  it.  Up 
to  the  present  moment  I  ha?a  most  scru* 
palously  abstained  from  saying  one  word 
m  this  House  upon  this  subject  in  my  own 
Tindication,  however  prejudicial  to  me  such 
silence  was  likely  to  be,  as  it  has  prored. 
Having  applied  for  a  court  martial,  con- 
sidering such  a  court  the  most  competent 
from  its  composition  to  entertain  and  dispose 
satisfactorily  of  charges  of  so  ezclusirely 
a  professional  character,  as  long  as  I  could 
hope  to  have  such  a  tribunal  I  considered  it 
best  became  me  to  be  silent  in  this  House; 
but  my  applications  for  such  a  trial,  how- 
ever earnestly  made,  have  been  as  reso- 
lutely refused.  I  have,  therefore,  I  feel, 
no  other  course  open  to  me  than  to  present 
myself  before  your  Lordships,  confidently 
hoping  that  you  wiU  kindly  indulge  me  with 
your  attention,  and  give  to  my  statement  a 
fair  and  impartial  consideration. 

I  am  assured  that  a  military  investiga- 
tion has  been  so  refused,  on  the  ground 
of  there  being  no  precedent.  My  Lords, 
I  believe  that  it  is  equally  unprecedented 
that  an  officer  of  high  rank  should  be  sum- 
marily recalled  from  an  army  in  the  field, 
and  that  charges  should  for  the  first  time, 
at  the  end  of  four  months,  be  brought 
against  him  (he  being  left  in  the  mean- 
time in  the  command  of  his  division)  with- 
out his  being  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  and  refuting  them.  When  I  seek 
to  clear  my  character  by  a  statement  here, 
this  House  is  warned  by  the  Minister  of 
War  not  to  allow  itself  to  be  made  an 
arena  for  the  discussion  of  military  disci- 
pline, and  your  LoidBhips  are  told  to  be 
cautious  not  to  trench  on  the  prerogative. 
There  is  no  noble  Peer  in  this  House  more 
inclined  than  myself  to  respect  the  prero- 
gative. I  freely  admit  that  Her  Majesty 
has,  and  should  have,  the  power  to  call  to 
and  jneoall  from  the  army  any  officer  she 
ahall  think  fit.  But,  I  tell  the  Minister  of 
Wari  that  where  he,  as  the  adviser  of  the 


Grown,  advises  the  exercise  of  the  preroga- 
tive, he  must  not  allow  himself  to  found  a 
recall  on  charges  professionally  diniaraging 
and  disgraceful  without  giving  the  party 
an  opportunity  of  denying  them.  As,  in 
the  case  of  a  private  individual,  any  one 
of  your  Lordships  might  dismiss  from  your 
employment  any  person  you  thought  fit, 
but  you  would  not  be  idlowed  to  make 
charges  of  a  disgraceful  nature  against 
him  without  his  having  the  opportunity  of 
disproving  them.  I  oannot  suppose  that 
in  this  House,  however  much  your  Lord* 
ships  may  be  disposed  to  respect  preee- 
dent,  or  however  much  your  Lonlships  may 
be  again  disposed  to  hold  the  prerogative 
sacr^,  you  will  prefer  either  precedent  or 
prerogative  to  justice. 

It  will  be  necessary,  I  fear,  to  trouble 
your  Lordships  at  some  length,  and  in  the 
statement  I  am  about  to  make  it  shall  be 
my  endeavour,  as  it  is  my  wish,  whilst  ex* 
culpating  myself,  not  to  inculpate  others. 
It  is  my  wish  to  make  my  statement  as 
clear  as  possible,  and  to  do  so  I  shall  have 
to  take  your  Lordships  to  the  Battle  of 
Balaklsva. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  of  the  24th  of 
Ootober  that  excellent  soldier.  Sir  Golin 
Gampbell,  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  men- 
tion in  this  House  the  name  of  that  officer 
with  whom  I  was  acting  in  concert  for  four 
months  without  stating  that  a  more  gallant 
or  useful  soldier  there  is  not  in  the  army, 
informed  me  that  a  spy  had  come  in,  and 
that  he  wished  me  to  see  him.  Havingr 
examined  this  spy  together,  we  considered 
his  news  so  important  that  Sir  Golin  Gamp- 
bell at  onee  wrote  a  report  to  Lord  Raglan, 
and  I  had  it  conveyed  to  his  Lordship  by 
my  aide-de-camp,  who  happened  on  that 
day  to  be  my  son.  The  spy  had  stated  that 
20,000  infantry  and  5,000  cavalry  were 
marching  against  our  position  at  Balaklava 
from  the  east  and  south-east.  My  aide-de- 
camp told  me  that  he  had  delivered  the  let- 
ter to  General  Airey,  who  made  no  reply ; 
and  that  he  subsequently  met  Lord  Raglan, 
who  only  said  that  if  there  was  anything 
new  it  was  to  be  reported  to  him. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  cavalry  %i  this 
time  to  be  always  mounted  an  hour  before 
daylight.  I  proceeded  to  fort  No.  3  on 
the  plan,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  many  of  your  Lordships.  This  was  the 
extreme  fort  of  the  position.  At  dawn  I 
perceived  that  heavy  columns  of  infantry 
were  advancing  from  the  direction  of  the 
Tchemaya  River  and  Kamara  Range.  I 
immediately  plaeed  my  oayidry  ia  poeltioDi 
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and  posted  my  horso-battery  on  the  right 
of  No.  3  fort.  The  Russians  immediately 
opened  fire,  and  attacked  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  forts,  occupied  by  Turks.  No.  1 
was  only  taken  after  a  very  respectable  re* 
sistance.  1  am  anxious  to  say  so,  because 
1  consider  that  they  got  less  credit  than 
they  deserted.  The  other  three  were  all 
evacuated,  and  with  the  forts  the  enemy 
took  nine  English  guns. 

After  the  evacuation  of  these  forts  by 
the  Turks  (having  previously  arranged  with 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  to  do  so),  1  threw  my 
cavalry  back  to  give  his  guns  in  position 
clear  range,  and  took  post  in  line  facing 
to  the  east,  between  forts  4  and  5.  My 
cavalry  wei*e  then  well  placed  to  take  in 
flank  any  Russian  forees  marching  against 
Balaklava,  when,  to  my  great  discomfiture, 
I  received  from  Lord  Raglan  an  order 
which  I  shall  number  1.  It  was  as  fol* 
lows — 

<*  CaT&Iry  to  takt  grottnd  to  left  of  socond  liae 
of  redoubU  occupied  hj  Turks." 

This  order  was  immediately  obeyed,  and 
the  cavalry  were  placed  €n  masie  facing 
the  north,  looking  into  Inkerman  valley. 
Very  shortly  after  order  No.  2  reached 
me,  desiring  that  eight  squadrons  of  heavy 
dragoons  should  move  towsrds  Balaklava 
to  support  the  Turks,  who  were  said  to 
be  wavering.  The  heavy  dragoons  had 
already  proceeded  some  distance,  when  I 
perceived  through  the  orchard  that  a  body 
of  Russian  cavalry  was  coming  over  the 
hill.  I  rode  at  speed,  and  just  succeeded 
in  joining  the  leading  squadrons  of  Greys 
and  Enniskillen  dragoons  as  they  were 
rounding  the  orchard,  and  had  only  time 
to  whed  them  into  line,  and  to  order  an 
immediate  charge  under  General  Scarlett. 
The  enemy  was  advancing  in  a  dense  co* 
lumD,  with  their  fianks  protected  by  two 
wings ;  these,  so  soon  as  they  found  that 
they  outflanked  my  four  squadrons,  wheel- 
ed about  inwards  and  totally  enveloped 
them ;  on  which  I  attacked  them  witli  the 
5th  Dragoon  Guards  in  the  rear  and  in 
flank  with  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  when 
the  whole  mass  of  the  enemy,  amounting 
to  at  least  3,500  men,  was  repulsed  and 
rented  by  eight  small  squadrons  of  about 
700  men— only  one-fifth  of  their  number. 

I  should  do  little  justice  to  this  gallant 
heavy  brigade  and  their  gallant  general  if 
I  did  not  take  this  opportunity  of  stating 
how  much  I  eonsidered  they  had  distin- 
guished theiBsdveB.  I  believe  there  never 
was  an  action  in  which  English  eavalry 
distifl^iwahed  themselvw  more,  end  I  do 


not  think  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  this 
country  to  attribute  sufficient  importance 
to  this  heavy  dragoon  charge  and  to  do 
it  full  justice.  The  French,  than  whom 
there  are  certainly  no  better  soldiers,  nor 
officers  who  more  perfeetly  nnderstand  the 
art  of  war,  do  full  justice  to  it,  and  pro- 
nounce it  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms,  and  one 
adding  lustre  to  our  British  cavalry.  I 
know  it  has  been  imputed  to  me  that  1  did 
not  pursue  the  routed  enemy  with  my  light 
cavidry  as  1  should  have  done.  To  this  I 
will  not  allow  myself  to  say  any  more  than 
that  they  had  been  placed  in  a  position  by 
Lord  Raglan,  that  they  were  altogether  out 
of  my  reach,  and  that  to  me  they  were  un- 
available. 

After  this  charge  the  cavalry  were  dls« 
mounted,  and  the  wounded  and  prisoners 
were  being  removed,  when  an  aide-de-eamp 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  brought  me 
order  No.  3.  I  wish  your  Lorduiips  to 
observe  that  the  heavy  cavalry  were  at 
this  moment  standing  on  the  ground  occu- 

Sied  by  the  Russian  cavalry  in  the  ^n. 
fo.  3  order  was  to  this  eifect-— 

*<  Cavalry  to  advance  and  take  adnwtago  of 
any  opportunity  to  recovor  the  boigbts.  Tbej 
will  he  supported  by  the  infantry,  which  have 
been  ordered.    Advance  on  two  fronts.'* 

It  is  necessary  here  to  observe  that  the 
copy  given  in  Lord  Raglan's  letter  of  the 
1 6th  of  December  is  incorrect,  and  mater- 
nally so.  In  the  original,  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  and  which  your  Lordships  can 
see,  there  is  a  full  stop  after  the  word 
"ordered,"  and  the  word  ** Advance"  is 
written  with  a  large  A,  therefore  making 
two  distinct  sentences.  In  Lord  Raglan's 
copy  the  two  sentences  are  made  one  bj 
the  omission  of  the  stop,  and  by  a  small  a 
being  substituted  for  a  large  one.  There- 
fore, whilst  in  the  original,  the  order  was 
for  the  cavalry  to  advance,  in  the  copy  it 
applied  to  the  infantry.  I  do  not  wish 
to  impute  anything  to  Lord  Raglan  on  ac- 
count of  this  diflference,  as  it  is  possible 
that  the  error  wss  in  the  copy  with  which 
I  furnished  his  Lordship.  The  cavalry 
were  in  consequence  immediately  mounted, 
and  moved  to  the  positions  in  the  centre 
valley  and  on  the  ridfo,  as  shown  in  the 
plan.  No  infantry  had  at  this  time  arriv- 
ed from  the  heights  of  Sebastopol.  I  re» 
mained  myself  between  my  two  brigades, 
anxiouslv  waiting  their  arrival.  When 
they  did  arrive,  instead  of  being  formed 
for  an  attack,  or  to  su{^rt  an  attack, 
they  were,  the  greater  part  of  the»,  eii- 
ting  or  lying  down  with  their  anna  piled. 
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From  tbirtj  to  forty  minutes  ha«l  elapsed 
and  the  whole  of  the  infantry  had  not  ar- 
rived, when  Captain  Nolan  galloped  up  to 
me  with  No.  4  order,  in  my  opinion  a  fresh 
order,  quite  independent  of  any  previous 
order,  and  having  no  connection  with  No.  3 
or  any  other  order.  Indeed,  I  do  positively 
affirm,  that  neither  by  my  Lord  Raglan,  or 
General  Airey,  or  any  other  person  what- 
soever,  did  I  ever  hear  or  suppose  that  any 
connection  whatever  existed,  or  was  intend- 
ed to  exist,  between  this  new  order  No.  4 
and  No.  3  the  preceding  one,  or  that  they 
had  the  slightest  reference  to  each  other. 
No.  4  order  is  as  follows — 

"  Lord  RsgUn  wishes  the  cftTalry  to  advance 
rapidlj  to  the  front,  follow  the  enemy,  and  try  to 
prevent  the  enemy  carrying  away  the  guns.  Troop 
of  hone  artillery  may  accompany.  French  caval- 
ry is  on  your  left.     Immediate." 

Your  Lordships  shoidd  be  told,  that 
when  Lord  Raglan  gave  this  order,  he  was 
upon  very  high  ground,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  my  rear,  from  whence  he  could 
well  see  the  whole  position  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  you  should  be  again  told,  that  his 
Lordship  at  this  time  fancied,  and  he  was 
not  the  only  man  who  laboured  under  the 
same  false  impression  (for  I  could  produce 
half  a  dozen  persons  to  testify  to  it),  that 
the  enemy  were  carrying  away  our  guns 
from  numbers  1,  2,  and  3  redoubts,  and 
therefore  seiit  this  order.  I  had,  perhaps, 
better  read  from  my  letter  to  Lord  Raglan 
of  the  30th  November  how  I  acted  on  the 
receipt  of  number  4  order. 

The  extract  is  as  follows — 

*'  Afler  carefully  reading  this  order,  I  hesitated 
and  urged  the  uselessnesi  of  such  an  attack,  and 
the  dangers  attending  it.  The  aide-de-camp,  in  a 
most  authoritative  tone,  stated  that  they  were 
Lord  Raglan's  orders  that  the  cavalry  should  at- 
tack immediately.  I  asked, '  Where,  and  what  to 
do  ? '  neither  enemy  nor  guns  heing  in  sight.  He 
replied  in  a  most  disrespectful  but  significant 
manner,  pointing  to  the  further  end  of  the  valley, 
'  There,  my  Lord,  is  your  enemy  ;  there  are  your 
guns ! '  So  distinct,  in  my  opinion,  was  your 
written  instruction,  and  so  positive  and  urgent 
were  the  orders  delivered  by  the  aide-de-camp, 
that  I  felt  it  was  imperative  on  me  to  obey,  and  I 
informed  Lord  Cardigan  that  he  was  to  advance, 
and  to  the  objections  he  made,  and  in  which  I 
entirely  agreed,  I  replied  that  the  order  was  from 
your  Lordship.  Having  decided,  against  my  con- 
viction, to  make  the  movement,  I  did  all  in  my 
power  to  render  it  as  little  perilous  as  possible. 
I  formed  the  brigade  in  two  lines,  and  led  to  its 
support  two  regiments  of  heavy  cavalry,  the  Scots 
Grey  and  Royals,  and  only  halted  them  when  they 
had  reached  the  point  from  which  they  could  pro- 
tect the  retreat  of  the  light  cavalry  in  the  event 
of  their  being  pursued  by  the  enemy,  and  when, 
having  already  lost  many  officers  and  men  by  the 
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fire  from  the  batteries  and  fort,  any  fbrther  ad- 
Tance  would  have  exposed  them  to  destmctioii." 

My  Lords,  this  I  think  is  the  time  to  show 
your  Lordships  what  an  aide-de-camp  is. 
In  page  59  of  the  Queen *8  Regulations, 
which  cannot  be  riolated  with  impunity, 
under  the  head  of  aides-de-camp,  it  is 
ordered,  '*  all  orders  sent  by  aides-de-camp 
are  to  be  delivered  in  the  plainest  terms, 
and  are  to  be  obeyed  with  the  same  readi- 
ness as  if  delivered  personally  by  the  gene- 
ral officers  to  whom  such  aides-de-camp  are 
attached."  I  ask  any  military  man,  I 
ask  the  noble  Duke  near  me  (the  Duke  of 
Richmond),  who  was  aide-de-camp  to  that 
great  man,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whether  an  aide-de-camp  is  not  the  organ 
of  his  general?  And  whether  a  general 
officer  who  took  upon  himself  to  disobey 
an  order  brought  by  an  aide-de-camp,  rer- 
bal  or  written,  would  not  risk  the  loss  of 
his  commission  ?  If  this  were  not  so,  why 
could  not  an  orderly  dragoon  convey  orders 
as  well  as  an  aide-de-camp  ?  An  aide-de- 
camp is  chosen  because  he  is  an  officer  of 
education  and  intelligence,  he  is,  thereforCi 
supposed  to  deliver  an  order  more  correctly, 
and  is  considered  as  being  in  the  confidence 
of  his  general.  Shall  I  be  told  that  Cap- 
tain Nolan  was  not  in  General  Airey 's  con- 
fidence ?  Why,  he  told  me  himself  that 
he  had  given  to  Captain  Nolan  his  instruc- 
tions verbally,  and  it  was  only  when  that 
officer  was  turning  his  horse  away,  that  he 
detained  him,  and  committed  the  instruc- 
tions to  writing.  I  would  ask  any  reason- 
able man,  after  this,  whether  any  mistake 
was  or  could  be  committed  by  Captain 
Nolan?  And  how  could  I,  at  the  time, 
or  can  now,  doubt  but  tlmt  Captain  Nolan 
was  instructed  to  deliver  to  me  the  positive 
order  to  attack  which  he  did  ? 

My  Lords,  I  must  direct  your  attention 
to  this.  In  the  order  it  is  stated,  "  French 
cavalry  is  on  your  left,"  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  me  where  the  French 
cavalry  were,  an  admission  that  they  were 
out  of  my  sight  if  not  out  of  my  reach, 
and  again  informing  me  that  it  was  a  com- 
bined movement  in  which  they  were  to  join 
and  assist  me.  I  felt,  ordered  as  I  was  to 
advance  immediately  without  an  opportu- 
nity of  sending  to  ask  for  further  instruc- 
tions, that  I  could  not  fail  to  perform  my 
part  of  this  combined  movement,  and  so 
leave  the  brunt  of  the  affair  to  bo  borne 
by  the  French  cavalry  alone. 

Under  these  circumstances  my  courso 
was  clear  to  me ;  and  I  considered  it  a 
positive  duty  to  order  Lord  Cardigan  to 
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adranod  with  the  light  eaTab7  brigade, 
and  to  lead  the  heavy  cavalry  brigade  to 
its  support. 

Yoar  Lordships  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  this  charge,  and  so 
fally  appreciate  the  extraordinary  valour 
and  gallantry  displayed  by  the  light  caval- 
ry on  that  occasion,  and  also  the  steadiness 
and  bravery  of  the  heavy  brigade,  more 
particularly  the  Scots  Grey  and  Royals, 
the  two  regiments  most  exposed,  that  I 
would  only  add,  that  the  brilliancy  of  the 
charge  and  the  gallantry  displayed  by  the 
whole  of  the  cavalry,  were  never  surpass- 
ed at  any  former  period.  Your  Lordships 
should  be  told  that  the  infantry,  which  I 
was  informed  was  coming  to  support  me, 
was  composed  of  two  divisions,  the  1st 
commanded  by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Buke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  4th  by  an 
officer  whose  death  the  army  and  the  coun- 
try so  much  deplore,  both  my  seniors,  and 
therefore  both  my  commanding  officers. 
In  the  evening  of  the  action,  I  saw  Lord 
Raglan ;  his  first  remark  to  me  was, 
'*  Yon  have  lost  the  light  brigade."  I  at 
once  denied  that  I  had  lost  the  light  bri- 
gade, as  I  had  only  carried  out  the  orders 
conveyed  to  me,  written  and  verbal,  by 
Captain  Nolan.  He  then  said  that  I  was 
a  lieutenant  general,  and  should,  therefore, 
have  exercised  my  discretion,  and  not  ap- 
proving of  the  charge,  should  not  have 
made  it.  He  subsequently  said  that  I  had 
not  moved  sufficiently  in  advance  in  the 
previous  movement ;  but  he  never  attempt- 
ed to  show  then,  or  has  he  ever  allowed 
me  to  suppose  since,  until  the  present  time, 
that  he  ever  intended  that  No.  4  order  was 
at  all  to  be  connected  with  the  preceding 
order. 

The  day  but  one  after  the  battle  of 
Balaklava,  General  Airey  called  upon  me 
in  my  tent.  The  moment  he  entered,  I 
said,  "  General  Airey,  this  is  a  most  seri- 
ous matter.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  it 
will  create  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  dissa- 
tisfaction at  home."  He  replied,  "  These 
sort  of  things  will  happen  in  war;  it  is 
nothing  to  Chillian wallah."  I  said,  "  I 
know  nothing  about  Chillianwallah  ;  but  I 
tell  you.  General  Airey,  that  this  is  a  most 
serious  affair;  and,  what  is  more,  I  tell 
you  that  I  do  not  intend  to  bear  the  small- 
est particle  of  responsibility.  I  gave  the 
order  to  charge  under  what  I  considered  a 
most  imperious  necessity,  and  I  will  not 
bear  the  blame."  General  Airey  then 
tried  to  convince  me  that  the  order  was  not 
imperative  ;  and  after  some  conversation 
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with  him  upon  other  matters,  and  when  he 
was  leaving  my  tent,  I  said  to  him,  "  Now 
be  careful.  General  Airey,  that  no  respon- 
sibility is  placed  upon  me  in  this  light 
cavalry  affair,  as  1  will  not  bear  any." 
His  reply  was,  "  You  may  rest  satisfied. 
Lord  Lucan,  you  will  be  pleased  with  Lord 
Raglan's  report." 

Perhaps  I  had  better  here  call  your 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  conversation 
General  Airey,  though  he  had  signed  the 
two  orders  numbers  3  and  4,  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Lord  Raglan,  never  gave  me 
any  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any  connection  between  the  two.  Had 
the  last  order  had  any  reference  to  the 
preceding  one,  would  he  not  naturally  have 
said  so  ?  But  he  did  no  such  thing  on  this 
the  first  occasion,  nor  has  he  ever  on  any 
subsequent  occasion. 

Now^  my  Lords,  I  could  not  anticipate 
that  so  much  injustice  would  be  done  me 
by  Lord  Raglan  ;  or,  that  all  the  injustice 
Avhich  I  have  experienced  at  home  would 
have  been  done  me.  In  my  simplicity,  I 
even  omitted  to  send  a  copy  of  the  order 
to  England  for  my  justification  before  my 
friends  and  the  public, — who,  let  me  ob- 
serve, do  not  appear  always  to  deal  very 
fairly  with  the  absent.  There  is  a  French 
saying — "  Que  les  absens  ont  toujours 
tort :  *  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more  pro- 
perly said, — "  Que  ceux  qui  se  taisent  ont 
toujours  tori,**  1  did  nothing  until  Lord 
Raglan's  report  of  the  battle  of  Balaklava 
reached  the  Crimea  on  the  28th  November. 
The  mention  made  that  I  had  acted  under 
a  misconception  of  orders,  from  its  injus- 
tice as  I  felt,  exceedingly  hurt  and  grieved 
me.  Articles  in  newspapers,  and  letters 
from  my  friends,  calling  for  explanations, 
impressed  upon  me  the  necessity  of  a 
public  explanation  of  my  conduct  and  of 
facts.  I,  in  consequence,  on  the  following 
day  after  the  arrival  of  the  mail»  called 
upon  Lord  Burghersh.  I  said  to  him, — 
'*  I  come  to  you  more  as  the  nephew  of 
Lord  Raglan  than  as  his  aide-de-camp,  as 
it  is  my  wish  to  make  a  communication  to 
his  Lordship,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  give 
him  the  least  pain  or  offence."  I  expa- 
tiated at  some  length  on  Lord  Raglan*s 
charging  me  with  a  misconception  of  orders, 
and  said  that  the  British  public,  as  shown 
by  the  newspapers,  and  my  friends  in  their 
letters,  were  calling  upon  me  for  a  justifi- 
.cation,  which  I  could  not  withhold.  I  then 
asked  Lord  Burghersh  to  propose  to  Lord 
Raglan  to  receive  me,  that  1  might  talk 
2  B 
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cirer  with  him  in  a  friendly  way,  how  I 
mi^t  act  to  do  myself  justice  in  a  manner 
the  least  annoying  and  offensive  to  htm. 
Lord  Borghersh  called  on  me  the  next  day, 
and  said,  that  if  I  desired  it,  Lord  Raglan 
would,  of  course,  see  me ;  but  that  he 
was  Tery  much  engaged  with  writing.  I 
replied-— 

**  I  OM  belieye  that  Lord  RagUn  would  rather 
not  hare  any  eonvenation  with  me  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  having  thought  the  matter  over,  it  has 
oeovrred  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  objectionable 
to  Lord  RMlan  if  I  were  to  write  a  letter  to  him 
explaining  Sicts,  and  to  request  him  to  send  it  to 
England,  there  to  receiTC  the  same  publicity  as 
his  report." 
Lord  Borghersh  brightened  up,  and  said — 

"  Lord  Raglan  can  hare  no  objection  to  that,  if 
that  is  all  you  require.  From  what  fell  from  you 
yesterday,  I  thought  you  would  require  more." 

I  answered — 

'<I  require  nothing  more  on  earth  than  that 
the  EngUsh  public  should  know  the  frets  of  the 
ease." 

And  I  added — 

"  If  in  my  letter  there  should  be  anything  offen- 
sive  or  displeasing  to  Lord  Raglan,  if  he  will  be 
good  enough  to  point  it  out,  I  shall  hare  much 
pleasure  in  altering  it." 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  don't  think  that  this 
was  an  unfriendly  or  a.  disrespectful  com- 
munication to  make  to  my  Commander  in 
Chief.  I  wrote  the  letter  that  very  night, 
as  the  post  was  leaving  on  the  Ist  or  2nd 
of  December.  I  had  it  delivered  early 
next  morning,  and  really  believed  that  it 
had  been  sent  by  that  post ;  when,  on  the 
4th  of  December,  Qeneral  Airey's  aide-de- 
eamp  called  upon  me,  as  he  said,  to  talk 
to  me  about  the  hutting  of  the  cavalry, 
and  concluded  with  the  expression  of  a 
wish  that  1  would  call  upon  Qeneral  Airey, 
who  was  ill,  to  talk  upon  the  subject.  I 
did  so  the  following  day.  Qeneral  Airey, 
after  talking  to  me  in  a  rambling  manner 
about  the  hutting  of  the  cavalry,  produced 
my  letter,  and  said— - 

"  The  real  object  of  my  wishing  to  see  you  is 
with  respeot  to  this  letter." 

I  replied — 

"  That  letter  !  I  believed  it  to  have  been  half 
way  on  its  road  to  England  by  this  time." 

He  said — 

"  No,  Lord  Raglan  thinks  that  the  letter  is 
very  unnecessary.  You  have  received  the  tlianks 
of  Her  Majesty,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Minister 
of  War  (printed  copies  of  which  he  held  in  his 
hand)  ;  surely  you  ought  to  be  satisfied." 

I  answered — 

"  General  Airey,  I  don't  know  why  I  am  to  be 
8  o  particuUrly  grateful.    I  think  that  both  Her 

The  Earl  of  Lucan 


Majesty  and  t^e  Minister  of  War  have  said  quite 
as  much  as  Lord  Raglan's  report  would  have  war« 
ranted ;  but  if  you  put  the  question  to  me,  whe- 
ther I  am  charmed  with  this  report  of  Lord  Rag- 
lan, I  say,  I  think  that  his  LoHship  was  exceed- 
ingly scanty  in  my  praise.  I  wanted  nothing 
more  than  justice ;  but  when  I  reoolleet,  that  with 
seven  hundred  men  I  routed  three  or  four  thou* 
sand,  and  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances repelled  their  attack,  I  do  not  see  in  that 
report  anything  with  which  to  be  much  enamoured. 
I  have  only  touched  upon  this  subject  in  conse- 
quence of  your  having  broached  it,  as,  had  yon 
not  done  so,  I  never  should  have  expressed  my 
dissatis&ction  to  yourself  or  any  soul  living." 

General  Airey  said^- 

"  Lord  Raglan  is  very  much  annoyed  by  this 
letter,  and  declares  that  no  power  oa  earth  shall 
induce  him  tO  change  his  report." 

I  replied — 

*'  I  have  not  the  least  wish  that  he  should 
change  his  report,  nor  have  I  in  my  letter  ex- 
pressed such  a  wish.  It  would,  I  consider,  be  un- 
reasonable in  me  to  ask  him  to  do  so ;  for  I  can- 
not but  suppose  that  he  ipade  that  report,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  true.  I  have  no  right,  uuerefore,  to 
ask  him  to  change  it.  I  only  ask  him  to  carry 
out  what  I  understood  to  be  agreed  upon,  namely, 
that  my  statement  of  fBcU  should  be  sent  to 
England.'* 

General  Airey,  no  very  unskilful  diplo- 
matist, then  thought  he  would  take  a 
higher  tone,  and  resort  to  menace.  He 
said— - 

"  Lord  Raglan  will  be  so  much  annoyed  that  he 
will  send  to  England  for  another  genend  oiBcer  to 
command  the  cavalry." 

I  replied,  that  I  should  much  regret  it,  but 
that  I  could  not  help  it.  Further,  that  my 
letter  had  been  written  by  agreement  with 
Lord  Burghersh,  and  that  in  that  letter 
Lord  Raglan  was  not  asked  to  change  his 
report. 

Upon  that  General  Airey  again  alto- 
gether altered  his  tone,  saying — 

"  Oh  I  if  you  don't  ask  Lord  Raglan  to  change 
his  report,  he  can  have  no  objection,  I  shoiUd 
think,  to  forward  your  statement." 

And  upon  this  we  parted.  On  the  9th  of 
the  month,  General  Airey  wrote  to  me, 
saying  that  Lord  Raglan  wished  very  much 
that  I  should  have  some  conversation  with 
him  (General  Airey).  I  went  to  him  im- 
mediately. He  began,  with  my  letter  in 
his  hand,  saying — 

•'  Lord  Raglan  does  not  like  this  letter  at  all ; 
he  says  that  you  have  charged  him  with  injustice, 
and  he  cannot  allow  any  otnoer  in  the  army  to  say 
such  a  thing  of  him." 

I  replied — 

<•  I  did  not  know  that  I  had,  and  asked  him  to 
point  it  out  to  me." 

After  beating  about  for  some  time,  he  put 
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his  finger  on  the  word  "  nnmerited."  I 
BMd  that  reaUj  I  considered  that  a  very 
■trained  construction  to  put  upon  that 
word ;  moreover,  that  I  had  proposed  to 
Lord  Burghersh  to  remote  or  change  any- 
thing that  might  he  displeasing  to  Lord 
Raglan,  and,  that  after  ten  days  it  was 
strange  he  should  then  make  such  an  ob- 
jection. General  Airey,  again,  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  adopted  Uie  fortiter,  and 
said  that  Lord  Raglan  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  state  of  the  cavalry.  1  said  that  1 
was  not  satisfied  with  it  myself,  but  begged 
to  know  whether  I  war  to  consider  this  as 
the  opinion  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
communicated  to  me  by  the  Quartermaster 
General  of  the  army  ?  And  also,  whether 
I  was  to  consider  that  his  Lordship  was 
dissatisfied  with  me  as  their  commander? 
He  deni^  having  intended  to  say  this,  and 
an  angry  discussion  ensued,  after  which  be 
reverted  to  the  suaviter,  and  said — 

'*  As  yon  have  expressed  your  readiness  to  Lord 
Burghersh  to  remove  or  alter  anything  Lord  Rag- 
Ian  might  dislike  in  the  letter,  and  as  he  has  not 
expressed  any  wish  that  you  should  do  so,  he  can- 
not now  object  to  forward  it." 

We  then  parted  with  the  understanding, 
as  I  conceived,  that  the  difficulty  about 
the  word  "unmerited"  was  explained  away, 
and  that  my  statement  was  to  go.  My 
Lords,  I  heard  no  more  of  this  letter,  and 
supposed  it  had  gone  to  England  by  the 
next  post.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  forwarded  till  the  18th  of 
December,  but  to  have  been  detained  those 
eighteen  days  in  Lord  Raglan's  possession. 

I  most  here  observe  that  there  has 
been  nothing  approaching  to  It  quarrel 
between  myself  and  Lord  Raglan,  and 
that  all  our  communications  were  as  friendly 
since,  as  they  had  been  previously,  and  as 
much  so  as  between  his  Lordship  and  the 
other  divisional  officers.  My  Lords,  I  con- 
sider  tibat  this  is  the  time  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  Lord  Raglan's  letter  of  the  16th 
of  December,  the  exietence  of  which  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  till  it  was  forwarded  to 
me  by  the  Minister  of  War,  so  lately  as 
the  5th  instant.  I  shall  read  it  in  extenso, 
and  comment  on  it  as  I  go  on  ;  and  I  will 
mahe  this  engagement  with  your  Lordships, 
to  refute  every  sentence,  and  every  word 
that  it  contains.     It  commences — 

f*  My  Lord  Duke— I  regret  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  forwarding  to  your  Grace  the  copy 
of  a  letter  which  has  been  addressed  to  me  by 
Lieutenant  General  the  Earl  of  Lucan.  When  I 
receired  it»  I  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Brigadier 
General  Airey,  the  Quartermaster  General,  and 
requested  him  to  suggest  to  his  Lordship  to  with- 


draw the  communication,  considering  it  would 
not  lead  to  his  advantage  in  the  slightest  degree.'* 

My  Lords,  I  have  told  your  Lordships  what 
did  pass  between  me  and  General  Airey. 
No  doubt  he  did  wish  me  to  suppress  my 
letter,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  me  to  do 
so  ;  but  that  he  did  ask  me  to  withdraw  it, 
I  boldly  and  solemnly  assert  not  to  be  the 
fact.     Lord  Raglan  continues — 

"  But  rx>rd  Lucan  haying  declined  to  take  the 
step  I  recommended,  I  haye  but  one  course  to 
pursue,  that  of  laying  the  letter  before  your 
Grace,  and  submitting  to  you  such  ohsenrations 
upon  it  as  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  myself  to  put 
you  in  possession  of.  Lieutenant  General  the 
Earl  of  Lucan  complains  that  in  my  despatch  to 
your  Grace  of  the  28th  of  October,  I  stated  that 
from  some  misconception  of  the  instruction  to 
adyanoe  the  lieutenant  general  considered  be  was 
bound  to  attack  at  all  hazards.  His  Lordship 
conceiyes  this  statement  to  be  a  graye  charge, 
and  an  imputation  reflecting  seriously  on  his  pro- 
fessional character,  and  he  deems  it  incuynbent 
upon  him  to  state  those  fi^ts  which  he  cannot 
doubt  must  clear  him  from  what  he  respectfully 
submits  is  altogether  unmerited.  I  haye  referred 
to  my  despatch,  and,  far  from  being  willing  to  re- 
call one  word  of  it,  I  am  prepared  to  declare  that 
not  only  did  the  lieutenant  general  misconceiye 
the  written  instructions  that  were  sent  to  him, 
but  that  there  was  nothing  in  that  instruction 
which  called  upon  him  to  attack  at  all  hazards." 

My  Lords,  Lord  Raglan  is  endeavouring 
to  fasten  upon  me  an  expression  that  I 
considered  myself  bound  to  attack  at  all 
hazards,  words  used  exclusively  by  his 
Lordship,  though  undoubtedly  the  aide-de- 
camp  did  give  me  an  order  to  attack  im* 
mediately.     Lord  Raglan  proceeds — 

"  There  was  nothing  in  that  instruction  which 
called  upon  him  to  attack  at  all  hazards,  or  to 
undertake  the  operation  which  led  to  such  a  bril- 
liant display  of  gallantry  on  the  part  of  the  light 
brigade,  and,  unhappily,  at  the  same  time  occa- 


sioned such  lamentable  casualties  in  eyery  regi- 
ment composing  it.  In  his  Lordship's  letter  he 
is  wholly  silent  with  respect  to  a  preyious  order 
which  had  been  sent  him." 

And  for  this  reason.  I  received  four 
orders  totally  distinct,  having  no  reference 
to  each  other ;  and  therefore  why  was  I 
in  the  discussion  of  number  4,  to  discuss 
number  3,  more  than  either  of  the  other 
previous  orders  ?  And  I  defy  any  person 
to  trace  the  least  connection  between  the 
two  last. 

Again — 

"  The  preyious  order  was  in  the  following 
words:— The  cavalry  to  advanoe,  and  take  ad- 
yantage  of  any  opportunity  to  recover  the  heights. 
They  will  be  supported  by  infiuitry,  which  have 
been  ordered  to  adyance  on  two  fronts." 

I  have  already  shown  your  Lordships  this 
to  be  a  misquotation  of  the  order ;  and 
2  B  2 
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tbat  it  was  the  caralry  and  not  the  infantry 
that  were  ordered  to  ad?ance  on  two  fronts. 
It  was  a  fact,  that  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge,   commanding    the    first  diWsion, 
received  no  order  to  give  the  cavalry  any 
support     Nor  did   Sir  George  Cathcart, 
for  that  gallant  officer  teld  one  of  my 
aides-de-camp  that  be  was  unable  to  give 
any  assistance,  not  having  received  any 
authority  to  do  so.     Under  these  circum- 
stances I  did  all  I  could  do.     I  placed  my 
division  in  the  position  which  Lord  Raglan  s 
aide-de-camp  told  me  to  take,  and  there 
waited  for  the  co-operation  of  the  infantry, 
but  which  was  never  given.     From  thirty 
to  forty  minutes  elapsed  between  the  receipt 
of  the  two  orders.     If  the  former  order 
had  been  badly  carried  out,  Lord  Raglan 
was  in  a  position  to  see  it,  and  had  only 
to  send  an  aide-de-camp  to  point  out  my 
error.     The  eavaliy  were  ordered  to  ad- 
vance and  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  the  heights.     Did   any 
opportunity    occur,    which   I   neglected  ? 
Was  I  to  create  the  opportunity  myself  ? 
Or,  was  I  to  do  more  than  to  profit  by  the 
opportunities  created  by   others  ?     As  to 
recovering   the  heights,    I    declare   that 
there   was  not   a   single  Russian  on  the 
heights  to  the  westward  of  No.  3  redoubt ; 
for,  after  the  heavy  dragoon  charge  in  the 
morning,  the  enemy  evacuated  6,  5,  and 
4,  forts.     ludccd,  No.  4  was  subsequently 
occupied  by  Sir  George  Cathcart.     If,  as 
I  contend,  there  were  no  Russians  until 
you  came  to  No.  3  fort,  and  they  were  all 
either  in  that  fort  or  beyond  it,  I  should 
wish  to  ask  any  military  man  how  I  was 
to  execute  this  order.   Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  Lord  Raglan  intended  the  cavalry  to 
attack  the  fort  ?     Or,  is  it  not  nH>re  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  infantry  were 
to  attack  the  fort,    and  that  the  cavalry 


worth  the  loss  of  life  that  must  Beoessarily 
attend  their  assault.  I  think  I  have  shown 
that  thus  far  there  is  not  a  single  sentence 
in  Lord  Raglan's  letter  that  I  have  not 
refuted  and  shivered.  Lord  Raglan  pro- 
ceeds— 

**  So  little  liad  he  wraglit  to  4o  ai  he  had  been 
directed  that  he  had  no  men  ia  advaooe  of  his 
main  body.** 

The  fact  is,  Lord  Cardigan's  brigade  was 
so  much  in  advance  that  I  received  a  com- 
munication from  his  Lordship  through  his 
aide-de-camp  objecting  to  stand  where  he 
was,  because  the  position  was  so  much  in 
advance,  and  he  expected  the  batteries  on 
the  left  to  open  upon  him. 
**  He  made  no  attempt  to  regaia  the  heights.** 
I  have  already  stated  that  firstly,  there 
were  no  heights,  but  forts  to  regain,  and 
secondly,  that  I  had  not  the  promised 
co-operation  of  the  infantry.  Lord  Raglan 
continues — 

"  and  was  bo  little  informed  of  the  position  of 
the  enemy  that  be  asked  Captain  Nolan  what  and 
j  where  he  was  to  attack,  as  neither  enemy  nor 
guns  were  in  sight." 

Now,  if  your  Lordships  will  only  read 
my  letter,  you  will  readily  understand  the 
tone  and  manner  in  which  these  questions 
were  put.  I  was  sensible  of  the  absurdity 
and  uselessncBs  of  the  order;  and  when 
he  persisted  in  his  orders  to  attack,  I  said, 

"  Attack,  Sir !— AtUok  what,  and  where  ?  What 
guns  are  we  to  reoover  f  " 

Captain  Nolan  pointed  to  the  further  end 
of  the  valley,  and  said — 

"  There,  my  Lord,  are  your  gnns  and  year 
enemy-" 

I  have  already  stated  the  erroneous  im- 
pression which  prevailed,  that  the  Russians 
were  at  that  moment  taking  our  guns 
from  forts  1,  2,  and  3,  and  the  spot 
pointed  at  by  Captain  Nolan  was 


were  to  wait  for  the  opportunity  of  cutting   P?»«^«.«  "^  ^J  ^*P^i°  Z'^'*^"  ^"«  *",  *^® 
off  the   retreat  of  the  enemy  when   the !  ^^^**^  *^^    ^^"'^   ^^^^   ^/®"    |f'',®°- 


assault  had  proved  successful  ?    I  ask^  will  I  ?<>'^'  ^\^  «"°8  ^®~  °^*  ™^^^^  ""}  *"  ^^^^ 

this  order  admit  of  any  other  construction  ?  ;  ^/^J^'  «"^  ^  "«®  *  P^P^^*'*  T^'^  Tu'*,"'''^' 

the  whole  was  a  misconception.  The  letter 

proceeds — 

"  This  is  the  lieutenant  general's  own  admission. 
Tbe  result  of  his  inattention  to  the  first  order 


I  am  very  certain  that  had  I  acted  other- 
wise than  I  did,  I  should  have  been  charged, 
and  justly  charged,  with  imprudence  and 
incapacity. 

In  fine,  as  I  have  already  said,  there 
were  no  heights  occupied  by  Russians  to 
recover  ;  but  there  were  three  forts,  and 
I  know  that  it  was  intended  that  the  in 
fan  try  should  attack   and   retake   them 


,  was,  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  second 
'  was  connected  with  and  the  repetition  of  the  first. 
He  viewed  it  only  as  a  positive  order  to  attack  at 
,  all  hazards.  (Tbe  word  '  attack,'  be  it  observed, 
I  was  not  made  use  of  in  General  Airey's  note)." 

But,  my  Lords,  the  order  to  attack  the 


and  it  was  the  wish  of  Sir  George  Cath- !  enemy  immediately  from  Lord  Raglan  was 
cart  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  it  was  not '  delivered  to  nie  by  Captain  Nolan.  And 
attempted,  because  it  was  considered  that  again,  is  it  not  trifling  to  pretend  that 
they  could  not  be  held,  and  that  it  was  not  there  was  no  order  to  attack  when  I  waa 
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desired  to  advance  rapidlj  to  the  front,  to 
follow  the  enemy,  and  to  try  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  carrying  away  the  guns  ? 
I  ask  any  military  man,  whether  such  an 
order  means  anythmg  but  attack  ?  Could 
it  be  pretended  that  we  were  to  advance 
slowly  under  a  cross  fire  of  batteries  ;  and 
having  reached  the  enemy  were  not  to 
attack  them,  but  to  halt  with  our  hands  in 
oar  pockets  ?  The  idea  is  too  puerile  and 
absurd.  But  to  proceed  ;  I  was  told  that 
in  carrying  out  this  operation,  a  troop  of 
horse  artillery  may  accompany.  Your 
Lordships  will  obsenre,  that  the  word 
*'  may'  is  here  introduced.  I  therefore 
considered  so  much  of  the  order  discre- 
tionary, and  (Kd  not  take  the  troop.  When 
I  inform  your  Lordships  that  the  artillery 
would  have  had  to  proceed  up  a  long  valley, 
much  of  it  ploughed  land,  under  a  cross 
fire  of  batteries,  and  without  a  chance  of 
ever  bringing  their  guns  usefully  into 
action,  your  Lordships  will,  I  thiiik,  con- 
sider that  I  exercised  a  wise  discretion. 
Had  the  troop  of  horse  artillery  accom- 
panied me,  the  horses  must  have  been  killed 
and  the  guns  lost.     The  letter  proceeds — 

"  He  WM  informed  that  the  French  eaTalry  was 
on  the  left  and  he  did  not  invito  their  coK)pera- 
tion." 

This  h  a  most  extraordinary  charge.  They 
were  out  of  sight  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ridge  of  the  Inkerman  valley,  and  much 
nearer  to  Lord  Raglan  and  Qeneral  Gan- 
robert  than  to  me.  I  knew  not  what  was 
the  force  of  French  cavalry,  how  com- 
manded or  what  orders  they  had  received. 
Moreover,  my  advance  was  to  be  immediate, 
and  1  could  not  have  communicated  with 
the  French  cavalry  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  My  Lords,  yon  might  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that  we  had  not  the 
CO- operation  of  the  French  cavalry  ;  when, 
on  the  contrary,  we  had  it,  and  it  was 
most  useful  to  us.  Three  squadrons  of 
French  chasseurs  most  gallantly  attacked 
a  Russian  battery  in  flank  and  reverse, 
silenced  several  of  its  guns,  and  thus 
rendered  the  greatest  service  to  my  heavy 
brigade.  It  is  next  said — 
"  He  had  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  at  his  disposal ; 
he  mentions  having  brought  up  only  two  regiments 
in  support." 

It  is  true  that  in  my  letter  of  the  30th 
of  November,  I  only  mentioned  two  regi- 
ments ;  bat  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
whole  of  the  five  regiments  were  brought 
up  at  proper  intervals,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  they  had  all  casualties.  Lord 
Raglan  may  well,  after  such  a  lapse  of 


time,  have  forgotten  how  the  troops  were 
employed,  but  from  his  position  he  must 
have  known  it  at  the  time.  The  letter 
proceeds — 

"  He  omits  all  other  precautions  form  the  want  of 
due  consideration,  Ac.** 

Now  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  took 
every  precaution  in  my  power,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  what  precautions  Lord  Raglan 
expected  of  me  which  I  did  not  take.  And 
it  is  added,  *'  from  want  of  due  considera- 
tion." It  must,  I  think,  my  Lords,  be 
very  evident  that  I  did  not  jump  into  this 
business,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  gave 
it  the  fullest  consideration.  Then  it  is 
stated  that  I  acted  on  the  supposition  that 
the  enemy  were  not  in  such  numbers  as 
they  really  were.  Now,  my  Lords,  con- 
sidering that  I  had  been  in  the  field  since 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  always, 
more  or  less,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  it  was  sup- 
posed that  I  did  not  know  something  of 
their  force.  My  Lords,  I  believe  I  have 
now  answered  every  charge  contained  in 
Lord  Raglan's  letter.  I  pledged  myself 
ta  refute  every  accusation,  I  said  that  I 
would  not  leave  a  word  unanswered.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  fully  fulfilled  the  undertaking 
I  gave,  have  not  left  two  words  together, 
but  have  tora  the  letter  to  rags  and 
tatters. 

I  must  now  notice  the  letter  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  When  I  find  myself 
obliged,  in  my  own  defence,  to  mention 
any  communication  from  such  a  quarter, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  show  that  respect  which 
I  have  accorded  to  my  Commander  in  Chief 
ever  since  I  became  connected  with  the 
service.  I  must  premise  that  the  letter 
placed  on  the  table  of  your  Lordships' 
House,  contains  a  paragraph  more,  and 
not  an  unimportant  one,  than  the  letter 
originally  enclosed  to  me.  This  paragraph 
states — 

"  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  lieutenant  general, 
acting  upon  a  misconception  of  a  written  order, 
did  not  show  that  order  to  Lord  Cardigan." 

Of  course,  my  Lords,  if  the  Commander 
in  Chief  pronounces  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a 
lieutenant  general  to  show  his  orders  to 
his  two  major  generals,  however  novel  such 
a  doctrine  is  to  me,  it  must  be  my  guide 
in  future.  But  I  certainly  never  conceived 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  divisional  general  to 
do  so.  And  there  was  no  more  reason  to 
show  the  order  to  Lord  Cardigan,  than 
to  General  Scarlett,  because  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  an  operation  of  one,  but  of 
both  brigades ;   ana  for  which   reason   I 
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placed  myself  in  the  rear  of  the  one,  and  in  | 
advance  of  the  other.  I  cannot  understand  | 
how  it  could  he  possibly  mj  duty  to  discuss 
an  order  with  one  of  my  major  generals, 
unless  it  was  to  throw  upon  another  a 
responsihility  which  ought  solely  to  attach 
to  myself.   The  noble  Yiscoant  proceeds — 

*'  And  thai  inflaeneed  b/  the  authoritatiTe  tone 
and  disrespectful  manner  of  the  aide-de-camp,  he 
did  not  decide  upon  his  oifn  judgment." 

With  the  greatest  respect,  I  «ask  the 
Commander  in  Chief  why  he  supposes  that 
I  allowed  myself  to  be  influenced  in  any 
.  way,  except  by  a  sense  of  duty,  in  carry- 
ing  out  the  orders  I  received  ?  I  do  not 
know  where  the  noble  Viscount  has  been 
informed,  but  I  ask  the  noble  Viscount  to 
tell  me  how  I  showed  myself  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  tone  or  conduct  of  the  aide- 
de-camp  f  I  altogether  deny  that  I  was 
influenced  by  anything  said  or  done  by 
that  aide-de-camp.  I  was  influenced  by  a 
sense  of  duty  which  imposed  upon  me  the 
necessity  of  carrying  out  what  I  considered 
to  be  an  imperative  order ;  and,  therefore, 
I  say  to  impute  to  me  that  I  allowed  my 
feelings  or  temper  to  influence  my  conduct 
is  not  doing  me  justice.  The  letter  pro- 
ceeds— 

*'  Supported  b/  the  eononrrenoe  of  his  major 
general,  that  the  charge  ought  not  to  be  made.'* 

I  deny  that  it  was  necessary  to  ask  the 
concurrence  of  anybody,  or  that  a  divi- 
sional general  shonld  consult  with  his 
brigadier.  I  consider  a  lieutenant  general 
to  be  unfit  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  division 
if  he  does  not  feel  himself  fully  qualified 
and  fully  able  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
of  his  Commander  in  Chief.  I  never  could 
conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  divisional 

fneral  to  consult  with  his  brigadier,  and 
shonld  most  reluctantly  adopt  such  a 
course.  I  have  since  my  return  heard 
strange  things  in  the  way  of  private 
criticism.  I  have  been  told,  "  you  should 
have  had  moral  courage  enough  to  disobey 

four  general."  I  say  to  you,  my  Lords, 
had  not  the  moral  courage  to  show  my- 
self insubordinate,  and  to  hold  my  opinion 
as  superior  to,  and  overruling  that  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  Then  I  have  been 
told,  it  is  asked  why  I  did  not  head  the 
light  cavalry  charge?  Because,  had  I 
done  so,  I  could  not  have  commanded  the 
cavalry  division.  It  seems  to  be  imagined 
that  I  was  unexposed  in  the  affair.  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  my  aide-de-camp  was 
killed,  I  was  myself  wounded,  my  horse 
was  hit  by  two  balb,  another  staff  officer 
The  Earl  of  Luean 


had  his  forage  cap  shot  off  his  head,  and 
another  had  a  ball  in  his  horse.  Of  five, 
four  were  either  hit  themselves  or  thmr 
horses. 

The  ivaaon  of  my  recall  i«  stated  by 
the  late  Minister  of  War  to  have  been, 
that  I  placed  myself  towards  my  general 
in  a  position  which  made  it  most  advisable 
that  I  should  be  recalled.  I  could  only 
have  placed  mvself  in  that  position  by  my 
letter  of  the  30th  of  November.  To  the 
noble  Duke  that  letter  must  latterly  have 
appeared  to  have  been  very  uncoorteous 
and  insubordinate.  Perhaps  the  noble  Duke 
did  not  always  think  it  so.  Perhaps  at 
one  time  he  thought  it  calm  and  tem- 
perate. If  he  did,  I  believe  he  only  en- 
tertained what  is  at  the  present  moment 
the  universal  opinion ;  and  it  is  on  account 
of  that  letter  so  considered,  and  so  univer- 
sally approved  uf,  that  I  am,  ostensibly  at 
least,  recalled  from  my  command. 

It  has  been  thought  that  I  had  had  a 
quarrel  with  Lord  Raglan,  when,  in  fact.  I 
never  had  a  word  of  difference  with  his 
Lordship.  Lord  Raglan  never  found  fault 
with  a  single  act  of  mine,  or  said  that  I 
could  do  anything  better.  Subsequently 
to  my  letter,  he  very  kindly  appointed 
officers  to  my  staff  at  my  nomination.  I 
have  not  only  been  in  communication  with 
Lord  Raglan  in  respect  to  my  division,  but 
on  subjects  quite  foreign  to  my  oommandt 
such  as  transport,  ambulance,  and  other 
matters. 

And  I  therefore  think,  that  when  the 
noble  Duke  conceived  it  to  be  expedient, 
or  necessary  to  recall  me  from  my  com- 
mand in  consequence  of  any  supposed  bad 
feeling  between  Lord  Raglan  and  myself, 
the  noble  Duke  acted  under  a  miscon- 
ception. 

Your  Lordships  will,  I  think,  be  sur- 
prised that  this  recall,  unexpected  as  it 
was  by  me,  came  as  unexpectedly  on  Lord 
Raglan.  I  have  been  assured  that  his 
Lordship  has  said  that  he  never  recom- 
mended it>  that  he  could  not  account  for 
it,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 
My  authority  is  General  Estcourt.  He 
told  me,  when  I  was  putting  my  foot  on 
board  the  ship  to  come  to  England,  that 
Lord  Raglan  was  quite  as  much  astonished 
as  myself;  for  although  he  did  not  deny 
that  he  had  made  observations  in  support 
of  his  report ;  he  had  said  or  done  nothing 
to  occasion  what  had  happened,  and  it  was 
altogether  unexpected  by  him. 

Your  Lordships  should  be  told  how  I 
obtained   my  command.     So  soon  as  I 
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heard  thai  troops  would  be  embarked  for 
active  aeryice  in  the  East,  I  did,  as  I  hare 
doae  before,  I  wrote  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  offered  my  services.  Not  ex- 
pecting much  cavalry  to  be  sent,  I  asked 
the  Commander  in  Chief  to  appoint  me  to 
the  command  of  a  brigade  of  infantry,  and 
stated  that,  having  been  in  that  branch  of 
the  service,  I  believed  myself  to  be  quali- 
fied ;  and  that  having  served  a  campaign 
in  Bulgaria,  and  being  accustomed  to  To- 
reign  armies,  and  to  live  with  foreign  offi- 
cers, I  thought  my  services  might  be  ac- 
ceptable and  useful.  The  noble  Viscount, 
in  the  kindest  manner,  and,  as  I  believed, 
of  his  own  accord  (for  which  I  have  always 
felt  that  I  owed  him  personal  obligation) 
wrote  to  say  that  the  Gofernment  having 
decided  upon  sending  out'  a  division  of 
cavalry,  he  offered  me  the  command  of  it. 
I  very  soon  embarked,  and  I  arrived  in 
the  East,  previously  to  the  arrival  of  any 
part  of  my  division.  Unlike  many  of  my 
nrother  officers,  I  was  blest  with  continued 
good  health,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
mm  the  time  the  cavalry  landed,  till  the 
noble  Duke  so  summarily  recalled  me,  I 
was  never  absent  one  hour,  one  moment 
from  my  duties,  and  I  believe  I  am  not 
Dversiating  it,  when  I  say,  that  there  was 
no  divisional  general  in  that  army  who 
studied  the  care  and  welfare  of  his  divi- 
sion, and  exerted  himself  more  incessantly 
for  those  objects  than  I  did. 

If  I  can  say  that  I  was  always  at  my 
post,  and  always  sealous  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duties,  I  can  also  say  that  I  have 
not  been  altogether  an  unsuccessful  gene- 
ral. Dttring  the  time  that  I  was  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry,  our  piquets  and  out- 
posts were  never  surprised ;  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  our  army  were  never  disturbed 
by  the  enemy's  cavalry  ;  nor  was  our  bag- 
gage, nor  were  our  oommunications  incon- 
venienced by  attacks  from  the  Cossacks.  I 
assert  bddly,  that  on  every  occasion  all 
wea  done  by  the  cavalry  under  my  com- 
mand that  my  orders  justified  and  that 
my  small  nombers  rendered  possible  ;  and 
I  bad  the  good  fortune  to  command  and 
carry  oat  all  the  details  of  the  heavy 
dragoon  charge.  I  cannot,  therefore,  be 
told  that  I  have  proved  myself  an  unsuc- 
eesslul  general.  What  did  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell— in  concert  with  whom,  as  I  have 
already  said,  I  had  been  serving  for  four 
months-^say  to  me: — **  I  shall  always 
remember  this:  that  whilst  others  have 
been  croaking,  grumbling,  and  dissatisfied, 
you  have  always  laughed  at  every  diffi- 


culty." This  observation,  my  Lords,  com- 
ing from  a  soldier  like  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, is  very  fiattering.  I  know,  also,  that 
the  adjutant  general  of  the  army  has  said 
— *•  When  they  recall  that  officer  they 
recall  the  man  who,  when  others  were 
skulking  and  running  away,  has  never 
once  flinched  from  his  duty,  but  was  al- 
ways at  his  post." 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  I  need  not 
have  obeyed  this  order,  that  I  ought  to 
have  had  moral  courage  enough  to  have 
disobeyed  it.  Is  this  the  opinion  of  mili- 
tary men,  and  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
the  Crimea — English  or  French  ?  I  say,  it 
is  not;  but  that  the  order  was  impera- 
tive and  absolute,  leaving  me  no  choice 
whatever  how  to  act.  There  was  not  a 
commanding  officer  of  the  ten  regiments 
of  my  division  who  did  not  consider  the 
order  one  necessary  to  be  obeyed.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that,  had  I  disobeyed 
this  order,  I  should  for  ever  have  been 
held  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  guns, 
which  it  was  erroneously  imagined  were 
being  removed.  That  such  would  have 
been  the  censure  thrown  upon  me,  that  I 
could  not  have  shown  myself  to  my  divi- 
sion; that  my  existence  would  have  be- 
come intolerable,  and  I  must  have  destroy- 
ed myself.  Those  are  the  opinions  of 
every  officer  in  the  army  whose  opinion  is 
worth  having.  I  have  been  givinsf  you, 
my  Lords,  the  opinions  of  living  officers ; 
I  will  now  give  you  the  opinion  of  an  officer 
who,  unfortunately  for  the  army  and  for 
the  country,  is  now  lost  to  us.  I  mean 
Sir  George  Cathcart.  I  will  read  your 
Lordships  his  opinion  of  that  cavalry 
charge,  and  of  my  conduct  in  respect 
to  it. 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  I  never  saw 
Sir  George  Cathcart  from  the  time  that 
the  arqiy  reached  Balaklava  until  his 
death.  This  is  a  letter  which  Sir  George 
Catbcart  never  could  have  anticipated  that 
I  should  see.  I  only  became  informed  of 
its  existence  by  accident.  It  was  written 
to  Lady  Cathcart  by  her  husband,  and 
taken  from  his  body  after  he  fell ;  and  the 
bullet  which  killed  him  had  passed  through 
this  letter.  It  was  written  on  the  2nd  of 
November,  three  days  before  the  battle  of 
Inkerman,  and  eight  after  that  of  Balak- 
lava. The  extract  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  Lordships'  attention  says — 

"  I  have  another  opportunity  of  writing  to  you. 
Tou  will  read  about  the  afRiir  at  Balaklava,  in 
which  the  light  oavairy  brigade  suffered  so  sa- 
▼erely«    It  was  a  most  gallant  but  unfortunate 
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Affair.  Neitber  liOrd  Lacan  nor  Lord  Cardigan 
were  to  blame,  but  on  the  contrary,  for  they  o^y- 
ed  orders.  But  those  who  gave  the  orders  are 
much  to  blame  for  ordering  the  impossible.  I 
was  sent  for  with  my  division  to  set  matters  to 
rights,  and  did  so  as  soon  as  we  could  arrive,  but 
we  had  six  miles  to  march." 

Without  wishing,  my  Lords,  de  me  f aire 
trop  valoir,  I  may,  I  believe,  say,  that  so 
long  as  I  held  the  comftiand  of  the  cavalry 
division  I  discharged  my  duty.  I  have, 
however,  been  summarily  recalled,  and  in 
a  way,  and  in  language  not  to  allow  me  to 
console  myself  with  the  idea  that  my  recall 
was  a  fair  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  but 
that  it  was  a  recall  in  disgrace.  In  the 
noble  Duke*s  letters  he  does  not  allow  him- 
self to  say  one  word  in  palliation  of  the 
recall.  I  defy  your  Lordships  to  put  your 
fingers  upon  one  sentence  in  the  letter 
containing  a  word  of  comfort.  You  might 
have  endeavoured  to  have  softened  this  re- 
call (to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle),  but  you 
were  afraid  to  offer  one  word  of  consola- 
tion. 

My  Lords,  with  such  letters  of  recall, 
and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
unhappily  find  myself,  it  is  impossible  but 
that  I  should  consider  myself  recalled  in 
disgrace.  I  have  positively  felt  my  posi- 
tion to  be  such,  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  allow  myself  the  honour  and  satisfaction 
of  waiting  upon  the  Queen  at  a  levee,  fear- 
ing that  my  presence  might  be  embarrass- 
ing to  Iler  Majesty,  and  I  cannot  be  in- 
sensible, that  whilst  every  officer  of  any 
rank,  on  his  return  from  the  Crimea,  has 
been  specially  honoured  by  Her  Majesty, 
I  have  been  considered,  and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, most  naturally  so  considered,  as, 
under  the  circumstances,  unfitted  for  such 
an  honour. 

I  fear,  my  Lords,  I  have  troubled  your 
Lordships  at  too  great  length,  but  I  felt,  {  m&de  with  regard  to  the  Russian  artillery 
to  do  myself  justice,  that  I  could  not  com- 1  ^^^  riflemen  that  we  bad  not  advanced 
press  more  what  I  had  to  state.  Before  I ,  twenty  yards  before  Captain  Ndan,  who 
conclude,  to  the  Government  I  say :  You  ^/^s  g&Uoping  about  in  front  at  about  the 
have  wronged,  grievously  wronged,  as  zea-  |  distance  of  100  yards  from  the  Light  Bri* 
lous  a  soldier  as  Her  Majesty  has  in  the !  g^de,  and  in  no  way  leading  the  charge, 
army.  If  my  statement  has,  as  I  cannot '  ^^^  killed  by  a  shell  from  one  of  those  flank 
doubt  it  has,  made  any  impression  on  you,  |  batteries  which  I  bad  pointed  out.  I  have 
givo  it  your  attention ;  and  if  you  are  in  nothing  further  to  say.  I  only  wished  to 
any  way  doubtful  that  you  have  done  an  remove  any  misconception  as  to  my  hav- 
injustice,  I  ask  you  this,  and  no  more :  I  ^^g  s^id  that  the  Light  Brigade  was  not 
reconsider  my  case,  and  give  me  a  court-  ^^^  in  the  position  in  which  they  were 
martial  and  a  fair  trial. 

The  noblo  Barl  concluded  by  moving — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  for  a  Copy  of  the  Report  of  Field 
Marshal  Lord  Raglan  of  the  Action  of  Balak- 
lava,  and  also  a  Copy  of  the  Report  of  Lieu- 

The  Earl  of  Lucan 


tenant  General  the  Earl  of  Lucan  to  Field  Mar- 
shal Lord  Raglan  of  that  Action." 

The  Earl  op  CARDIGAN:  My  Lords, 
I  regret  that  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress your  Lordships  on  this  occasion,  be- 
cause I  came  down  with  the  firm  determina- 
tion and  wish  not  to  mix  myself  up  in  this 
question  ;  and  I  deeply  regret  that  I  should 
be  called  upon  to  make  any  remark,  or  to 
take  any  part  in  the  proceedings.      My 
Lords,  I  only  rise  to  correct  a  statement 
made  with  respect  to  myself.     When  the 
noble  EaH,  in  his  address,  said  that  I  sent 
my  aide-de-camp  to  the  lieutenant  ge- 
neral, to  state  that  the  force  of  the  enemy 
was  so  numerous  in  the  front  of  the  Light 
Brigade  that  I  felt  it  difficult  to  hold  my 
ground—["No!"]— yes,   those  were  his 
very  words,  Tsent  no  such  message  what- 
ever.    In  the  message  I  sent  I  said,  that 
as  I  perceived  a  movement  was  going  to 
be  made,   I  begged  to  point  out  that  the 
hills  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  leading 
down  to  the  valley  at  right  angles  with  it, 
in  which  was  the  Russian  battery,  with  the 
cavalry  behind  1t,^that  these  hills  were 
occupied  by  Russian  riflemen  and  artillery. 
I  sent  this  message ;  and  when  the  lieute- 
nant general  came  in  front  and  ordered  me 
to  attack  the  battery  in  the  valley,  behind 
which  was  placed  the  large  force  of  Russian 
cavalry — which  had  been  perfectly  percep- 
tible to  myself  and  to  the  whole  of  the  Light 
Brigade  for  at  least  twenty  minutes — my 
reply  was,  "  Certainly,  Sir;  but  before  I  go 
I  must  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  the  hills 
on  both  sides  of  the  valley  leading  to  the 
battery  are  covered  with  Russian  artillery 
and  riflemen."  The  answer  I  received  was, 
'*  I  cannot  help  that,  they  are  Lord  Rag- 
lan's positive  orders. "   I  immediately  obey* 
ed  orders ;  and  so  true  was  the  report  I  had 


placed. 

Lord  PANMURB:  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
that  a  more  painful  discussion  than  the 
present  has  never  been  brought  before  this 
House,  and  that  yon  have  never  seen  a 
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gallant  officer,  whose  coarage,  be  it  re- 
marked, has  never  been  accused,  placed  in 
sach  a  position  as  that  in  which  we  ha?e 
witnessed  the  noble  and  gallant  Earl  placed 
to-night.  The  noble  and  gallant  Barl  has 
gone  into  detail  as  to  his  services  in  the 
East,  and  has  given  the  history  of  cer- 
tain great  and  gallant  actions  in  which  he 
was  engaged  with  great  roinateness,  which 
majT  have  been  extremely  interesting,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  your  Lordships  will  per- 
ceive thb  is  a  subject  into  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  me,  or  for  any  Minister,  to 
follow  him  ;  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  I 
cannot  presume  to  have  an  opinion.  I 
must  say  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
coarse  which  the  noble  Earl  has  taken, 
not  only  in  making  statements  which  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  contradict  or  even  in 
any  way  to  modify,  but  also  in  making 
statements  impugning  the  discretionary 
power  of  his  Commander  in  Chief,  and  the 
orders  and  counter- orders  given  to  him 
upon  that  eventful  day  in  the  valley  of 
Balaklava.  No  one  can  regret  more  deeply 
than  I  do  the  issue  of  what  has  been  called 
the  "  misconception  "  of  an  order  by  the 
noble  and  gallant  Earl.  The  disastrous 
effects  which  attended  that  misconception 
were  lamented  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England;  but  I  cannot  say 
that  the  charge  of  the  Light  Cavalry, 
which  will  never  be  effaced  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  British  army,  was  altogether 
vain,  because  it  has  carried  into  the 
heart  of  the  enemy  a  terror  of  the  British 
cavalry  that  1  am  quite  convinced  will  be 
of  great  and  good  service  upon  future  oc- 
casions, for  the  very  appearance  of  those 
squadrons  in  some  future  welUfought  field 
may  perhsps  put  to  flight  the  squadrons  of 
Russia  even  without  the  necessity  of  a 
collision.  I  had  anticipated  that  the  noble 
and  gallant  Earl — for  gallant  I  admit  him 
to  be  in  every  sense  of  the  word — would 
have  dwelt  upon  that  part  of  his  case  upon 
which  be  has  on  former  occasions  laid  so 
much  stress— namely,  his  demand  for  in- 
quiry at  the  hands  of  a  court-martial.  But 
the  noble  and  gallant  Earl  has  simply  re- 
ferred to  that  point  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  speech  ;  he  has  contented  himself  with 
a  vindication  of  his  military  conduct,  and 
with  laying  before  your  Loidships  what  he 
terms  the  injustice  of  the  report  to  which  he 
has  referred ;  but  he  has  altogether  omit- 
ted to  touch  upon  any  of  the  doubts  which 
I  am  sure  must  have  arisen  in  his  mind  as 
to  the  legality  of  his  claim  to  a  court- 
martial  and  the  expediency  and  propriety 


of  granting  such  an  inquiry.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  recall  of  the  noble  and  gallant 
Earl,  I  have  simply  to  refer  to  the  .state- 
ment in  your  Lordships'  hands.  He  states 
that  it  might  have  been  more  courteously 
worded,  and  expressed  with  more  defer- 
ence to  his  feelings  as  a  soldier;  but  I 
refer  you  to  the  document  itself,  and  I 
think  it  sufficiently  sets  forth  that  that 
recall  was  in  no  way  connected  with  any 
doubt  as  to  the  gallantry  of  his  conduct  in 
the  field.  Differences  had  arisen  between 
the  noble  and  gallant  Earl  and  his  Com- 
mander in  Chief  with  regard  to  the  term 
used  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  the 
despatch  wherein  he  attributes  the  unfor- 
tunate result  of  the  cavalry  charge  to  a 
misconception  of  his  orders  by  the  noble 
and  gallant  Earl ;  and  it  was  quite  evident 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that,  al- 
though personal  civilities  and  courtesies 
might  have  continued,  the  confidence  which 
ought  to  exist  between  the  Commander  in 
Chief  and  an  officer  commanding  a  division 
in  his  army  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  been 
shaken.  It  therefore  appeared  to  the  Qo- 
vemment  and  to  my  noble  Friend  the  Com- 
mander of  the  army — and  I  entirely  coin- 
cide in  that  opinion — that  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  service  and  for  the 
advantage  of  the  army  itself  that  one  or 
other  of  those  officers  should  be  recalled, 
and,  with  all  deference,  I  think  your  Lord- 
ships will  agree  that  the  Lieutenant  Gene- 
ral commanding  the  cavalry  was  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  recall  ought  to  have  been 
directed.  The  noble  and  gallant  Earl  says 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  military  inquiry 
into  his  conduct  upon  this  eventful  occa- 
sion. Now,  if  this  had  been  a  question 
confined  to  the  noble  and  gallant  Earl, 
there  might  have  been  less  difficulty  in 
coming  to  a  decision  upon  it;  but  your 
Lordships  will  perceive  that  in  this,  %a  in 
all  other  military  matters,  a  precedent  set 
in  the  case  of  the  noble  and  gallant  Earl 
must  be  followed  throughout  the  army — 
what  is  law  for  him  must  also  be  law  for 
the  meanest  private ;  and  the  question 
arises  whether  there  are  grounds  in  the 
complaint  of  the  noble  and  gallant  Earl 
which  would  justify  him  in  calling  for  in- 
quiry, any  more  than  a  man  in  the  ranks 
who  may  have  been  censured  by  bis  supe- 
rior officer,  and  who  would  claim  a  right  to 
have  that  censure  revised  by  a  military 
court.  There  is  no  law  which  can  guide 
this  case,  except  that  law  by  which  all 
armies  are  governed— either  the  Mutiny 
Act,  or  the  Articles  of  War,  or  the  custom 
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of  war.  I  have  looked  wiih  care  iato  the 
Matiiij  Act  and  the  Articles  of  War — I 
have  reviewed  ander  the  most  competent 
advice  all  the  oufltoma  of  war  in  cases 
similar  to  the  present,  and  I  cannot  find  in 
the  one  or  in  the  other  ao  j  ground  what- 
ever for  granting  the  inquiry  Before  a  mili- 
tary court  which  the  nohle  and  galUnt 
Earl  has  demanded.  There  are  cases  un- 
der the  Mutiny  Act  in  which  a  soldier  has 
an  option  of  heing  tried  by  a  court-martial 
or  of  submitting  to  certain  punishments, 
such  as  forfeiture  of  pay  or  imprisonment ; 
but  these  cases  are  specifically  laid  doirn 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  they  are  spe- 
cifically recorded  in  the  Articles  of  War  for 
the  information*  d  the  soldier,  and  among 
none  of  them  can  the  case  of  the  noble  and 
gallant  Earl  be  ranked.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case 
ot^ht  to  make  it  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
rule.  I  cannot  see  any  ground  for  their  so 
joing.  And  here  let  me  draw  a  distinction 
with  respect  to  a  word  which  has  been 
frequently  used  by  the  noble  and  gallant 
Earl.  He  says  that  certain  charges  have 
been  brought  against  him  by  Lord  Raglan 
in  his  despatch.  Now,  no  charge,  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  word,  has  been 
brought  against  him,  and  I  will  presently 
show  your  Lordships  that,  in  the  technical 
nieaning  of  the  phrase,  no  charge  could 
be  brought  against  him  by  Lord  Raglan. 
His  conduct  has  been  described  by  Lord 
Raglan  as  a  misconception  of  orders  which 
led  to  unfortunate  results.  Has  not  such 
conduct  as  that  been  attributed  to  officers 
and  general  officers  in  former  days  over 
and  over  again  ?  During  the  Peninsular 
campaign  did  the  Duke  of  Wellington  never 
say  that,  owing  to  the  misconception  of 
one  order,  or  the  non-fulfilment  of  another 
ordor  by  officers,  certain  great  operations 
had  miscarried  ?  And  did  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  e?er  dream  of  bringing  those 
officers  to  a  court-martial  for  such  errors, 
or  did  those  officers  ever  demand  a  court- 
martial  in  consequence  of  such  observations 
having  been  made  in  his  despatches  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief?  If  you  are  to  recog- 
nise the  right  of  every  officer  to  be  tried 
by  a  court-martial  who  may  make  the 
claim  on  the  ground  of  his  feelings  having 
been  injured  by  remarks  made  by  his  su- 
perior officer,  there  would  be  an  end  at 
once  to  all  discipline  in  the  army,  to  all  the 
power  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  to 
all  his  control  over  his  troops.  But  suppose 
we  were  to  recognise  the  right  of  the  noble 
and  gallant  Earl  to  an  inquiry,  by  whom 
Lord  Panmure 


are  the  charges  against  him  to  be  framed  ? 
Are  they  to  be  framed  by  Lord  Raglan 
himself?  [The  Earl  of  Luoan  :  Hear!] 
The  noble  Lord  who  expresses  his  assent, 
knows  little  or  nothbg  of  military  law-— 
[«« Hear !  '•]— if  the  nohle  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Lucan)  assents  to  that  proposition  he 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  military  law,  or 
he  would  bo  perfectly  aware  that  the  first 
maxim  of  military  law  is,  that  any  officer  or 
soldier  who  shall  have  been  guilty  of  any 
crime  for  which  he  may  be  brought  to  a 
court-martial,  if  he  shall  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  any  doty  before  the  court- 
martial  takes  place,  sueh  employment  ab« 
sohres  him  from  the  crime  he  has  committed* 
The  person  who  would  have  had  to  frame 
the  cnargea  against  him  has  condoned  his 
offence,  and  could  not,  ther^ore,  proceed 
to  make  those  charges  against  the  iu- 
dividual  whom  he  had  so  employed.  While 
I  admit  that  the  noble  and  gallant  Earl 
is  competent  to  perform  gallant  and  glori- 
ous actions  in  the  field,  I  will  not  yield 
to  him  in  the  technicalities  of  military 
law,  and  I  think  he  will  find  Uiat  I 
am  putting  a  proper  interpretation  upon 
them.  If  then,  my  Lords,  Lord  Raglan 
cannot  frame  these  charges,  is  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  to  frame  them  ?  If  I 
am  right  I  believe  that  that  learned  func- 
tionary, had  he  been  ordered  to  frame  them^ 
wonld  have  said,  at  the  very  outset,  *'  These 
charges  will  never  hold  water.  The  crime 
or  act  has  been  condoned  by  the  general 
officer  in  command  of  the  army.  It  is 
impossible,  in  sueh  a  case,  that  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court-martial  could  be  con* 
firmed,  or  that  the  carrying  oat  of  any 
such  sentence  could  be  recommended. 
Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  I  say  thai 
even  if  it  were  expedient,  it  wonld  be  im« 
possible  to  grant  a  court-martial  in  thia 
case.  But  I  rest  the  whole  facts  of  the 
case  with  regard  to  a  coort-martial  upon 
the  question  of  discipline.  I  resisted  the 
demand  of  the  noble  and  gallant  Eari  on 
the  question  of  discipline  from  the  very 
beginning,  for  I  believe  that  to  grant  a 
military  inquiry  in  this  case  would  be  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  whole  discipline  of 
the  army.  My  Lords,  let  us  look  at  what 
happened  last  year.  A  military  Commission 
sat  upon  the  promotion  of  officers  in  the 
army.  What  can  be  so  great  an  offence 
in  the  eyes  of  an  officer  as  to  see  himself 
passed  over  in  a  promotion  ?  That  military 
Commission,  however,  recommended  that 
promotions  for  merit  should  be  made  by 
selection,  and  that  officers  of  noted  and 
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general  merit  sbould  be  [iromotod  out  of 
their  tttms.  and  over  the  beads  of  other 
officers  who  were  their  seniors.  This,  too, 
was  to  be  done  without  any  other  reason 
beiog  giren  than  the  merit  of  the  indivi- 
dual officers  promoted.  Now,  if  all  the 
officers  oyer  whose  heads  other  officers 
were  promoted  for  merit  were  to  complain 
of  being  passed  oyer,  and  were  to  claim  an 
inquiry  into  their  merit  as  compared  with 
those  promoted  out  of  their  turns,  I  ap- 
prehend that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission.  I  think  that  the  more  your 
Lordships  look  into  the  present  case  the 
more  you  will  be  conyineed  that,  without 
imputing  to  the  noble  Earl  anything  what- 
ever that  could  touch  his  reputation  as  a 
soldier,  either  in  point  of  courage  in  person, 
or  of  conduct  in  the  field,  or  upon  any 
other  matter  except  on  those  points  of  mis- 
understanding which  have  arisen  between 
him  and  Lord  Raglan,  the  Government 
could  not  hare  adopted  any  other  course 
than  that  of  recalling  the  noble  and  gallant 
Earl  from  his  command  in  the  Crimea;  and 
that  they  can,  without  casting  any  reflec- 
tion on  the  noble  Earl,  refuse  the  inquiry 
for  which  he  asks.  I  am  afraid  I  can 
hold  out  to  the  noble  Earl  no  expectation  of 
our  reconsidering  the  determination  to  which 
we  hare  arrived :  and  I  am  afraid  I  can 
give  no  answer  to  the  ex  parte  state- 
ment which  he  has  made  of  the  events 
which  have  attended  the  campaign  in  which 
he  has  been  engaged.  I  only  hope  and 
trust,  after  the  appeal  which  the  noble  and 
gaibnt  Earl  has  addressed  to  your  Lord- 
ships— ^after  the  opportunity  which  your 
Lordships  have  kindly  given  him  of  stating, 
in  his  own  rindication,  all  the  acts  of  his 
public  careers—that  here  this  unfortunate 
and  unhappy  controYorsy  will  rest ;  and  I 
do  hope  that  when  this  esr  parte  statement 
of  the  noble  and  gallant  Earl  goes  forth  to 
the  Crimea,  it  will  not  add  to  the  anxieties 
of  the  galkint  general  to  whom  we  are  all 
so  deeply  indebted  for  the  exertions  he  is 
making  for  his  country  in  the  field  of 
battle,  nor  render  the  position  he  occupies 
•till  more  painful  than  it  must  have  been 
Irom  all  that  has  passed  in  this  country 
dnrisg  the  last  few  months. 

VieooOHT  HARDINGE  :  As  the  noble 
and  gallant  Earl  alluded  to  me  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  address,  I  trust  your  Lordships 
will  allow  me  a  few  words  in  explanation. 
I  may  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  perfectly 
ooncur  in  the  remark  of  my  noble  Friend 
behind  me,  the  Minister  of  War,  that  the 


statements  which  we  have  heard  from  the 
noble  and  gallant  Earl  must  be  considered 
to  have  been  made  ex  parity  inasmuch  as 
we  have  heard  from  the  noble  Earl  an  ac- 
count of  conversations  which  have  passed 
between  himself.  General  Airey,  Lord  Burff- 
hersh,  and  Lord  Raglan.  It  is  perfect^ 
impossible  for  me,  or  for  any  other  Peer 
in  this  House,  to  be  able  to  answer  on  the 
instant  such  statements  as  the  noble  and 
gallant  Earl  has  made  to  the  House.  I 
have  the  highest  confidence  in  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
RagLin),  and  I  should  be  the  last  person 
to  Mieve  that  my  noble  and  gallant  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  Lucan)  would  wilfully  misre- 
present anything  that  has  occurred.  I  am* 
therefore,  placed  in  this  .painful  positiout 
that  I  am  called  upon  to  near  the  expla- 
nation of  the  noble  Earl  of  what  has  passed 
between  him  and  Lord  Raglan  and  General 
Airey ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  suppose  that  Lord  Raglan, 
upon  those  terms  of  friendship  which  the 
noble  and  gallant  Earl  has  representedt 
could  have  sat  down  to  pen  such  a  despatch 
as  that  of  the  16th  of  December,  in  which 
he  states,  respecting  the  noble  Earl — 

'*  I  have  referred  to  my  despatch,  and,  fu  from 
being  wtUiDg  to  alter  one  word  of  it,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  declaim  that  not  only  did  the  lieatenant 
general  miaoonoeive  the  written  instruction  that 
was  sent  him,  but  that  there  was  nothing  in  that 
instruction  which  called  on  him  to  attack  at  all 
hasards,  or  to  undertake  the  operation  which  led  to 
such  a  brilliant  dispUy  of  gallantry  on  the  part 
of  the  Light  Brigade,  and,  nnhappil/,  at  the  same 
time,  occasioned  such  lamentable  casualties  in 
every  regiment  composing  it." 

The  despatch  goes  on  in  the  same  strain 
to  state  very  minutely  what  the  impres- 
sions of  the  noble  Lord  were.  Lord  Raglan 
says  that — 

'<  The  noble  Earl  was  so  little  informed  of  the 
position  of  the  enemy  that  he  asked  Captain  NoUn 
*  where  and  what  he  was  to  attack,  as  neither 
enemy  nor  guns  were  in  sight.  This,  your  Grace 
will  observe,  is  the  lieutenant  general's  own 
admission.*' 

The  noble  and  gallant  Earl  has  stated  in 
his  explanation,  that  he  obeyed  the  orders 
of  Captain  Nolan ;  but  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  obeyed  the  written  order  of  Lord 
Raglan,  and  to  haye  paid  no  attention  to 
what  Captain  Nolan  said.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  from  the  following  passage  that  Lord 
Raglan  considered  his  order  discretionary, 
and  not  imperative.  Lord  Raglan  writes 
— and  I  belieye  it  is  an  important  point  for 
the  consideration  of  your  Lordships— 

'*  The  noble  Earl  viewed  it  only  as  a  positive 
ord«r  to  attack  at  all  hasards  (the  word  <  attack,' 
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be  it  obMrred,  was  not  made  use  of  in  Generel 
Airoy's  note)  an  unknown  enemy,  whose  position, 
numbers,  and  composition  he  was  wholly  unac- 
quainted with,  and  whom,  in  oonsequence  of  a 
previous*  order,  he  had  taken  no  steps  whatever 
to  watch.  I  undoubtedly  had  no  intention  that 
he  should  make  such  an  attack — there  was  no- 
thing in  the  instruction  to  require  it — and  there- 
fore I  conceive  I  was  fully  justified  in  stating  to 
your  Grace  what  was  the  exact  truth — that  the 
charge  arose  from  the  misconception  of  an  order 
for  the  advance,  which  Lord  Lucan  considered 
obliged  him  to  attack  at  all  hazards." 

I  trust  your  Lordships  will  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  words  of  this  despatch, 
vrhich  was  written  some  time  after  he  had 
received  the  letter  of  the  nohle  and  gallant 
Earl.  Is  it  likelj  that  a  man  of  the  strict 
honour  and  veracity  of  Lord  Raglan  would 
have  persisted  in  stating  in  such  strong 
and  unmistakable  terms,  that  he  never 
meant  his  order  to  be  considered  as  an 
imperative  order  of  attack,  if  the  fact  were 
not  so  ?  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that 
Lord  Raglan  is  speaking  the  exact  truth,  and 
that  he  never  meant  that  an  attack  should 
be  made  at  all  hazards.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
meant  to  place  a  discretionary  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  noble  and  gallant  Earl. 
He  says — 

"  I  entertain  no  wish  to  disparage  the  Earl  of 
Lucan  in  your  opinion^  or  to  oast  a  slur  upon  his 
professional  reputation,  but,  having  been  accused 
by  his  Lordship  of  having  stAted  of  him  what  was 
unmerited  in  my  despatch,  I  have  felt  obliged  to 
enter  into  the  subject,  and  trouble  your  Grace  at 
more  length  than  I  could  have  wished  in  vindica- 
tion of  a  report  to  your  Grace  in  which  I  had 
strictly  confined  myself  to  that  which  I  knew  to 
be  true.  I  had  indulged  in  no  observations  what- 
ever, or  in  any  expressions  which  could  be  viewed 
either  as  harsh  or  in  any  way  grating  to  the  feel- 
ings of  his  Lordship." 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  read  the  private 
correspondence  of  Lord  Raglan,  either  to 
the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle) 
or  to  my  noble  Friend  behind  me  (Lord 
Panmure),  but  this  I  can  say,  that,  in  all 
the  correspondence  of  Lord  Raglan  which 
I  have  seen,  upon  no  occasion  has  my  noble 
Friend  indulged  in  a  single  reflection  in 
which  the  credit  or  honour  of  the  noble 
and  gallant  Earl  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion. Now,  what  is  the  statement  of  the 
noble  and  gallant  Earl  ?     He  says — 

"  After  carefully  reading  this  order,  I  hesitated 
and  urged  the  uselessness  of  such  an  attack,  and 
the  dangers  attending  it.  The  aide-de-camp,  in 
a  most  authoritative  tone,  stated  that  they  were 
Lord  Raglan's  orders  that  the  cavalry  should  at- 
tack immediately.  J  asked  him  '  where  and  what 
to  do  ? '  as  neither  enemy  nor  guns  were  within 
sight.     Ho  replied,  in  a  most  disrespectful  but 
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significant  manner,  pointing  to  the  further  end  of 
the  valley,  '  There,  my  Lord,  is  your .  enemy ; 
there  are  your  guns.' " 

The  noble  Earl  then  says  that  he  decided 
against  his  own  conviction,  he  being  a 
lieutenant  general,  upon  making  the  at- 
tack, and  he  observes— 

"  T  did  all  in  my  power  to  make  it  as  'little  pe- 
rilous as  possible." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say^^ 

"  I  considered  at  the  time^-I  am  still  of  the 
same  opinion — that  I  followed  the  only  course 
open  to  me.  As  a  lieutenant  general,  doubtless, 
I  have  discretionary  power;  but  to  take  upon 
myself  to  disobey  an  order  written  by  my  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  within  a  few  minutes  of  its  deli- 
very, and  given  from  an  elevated  position  com- 
manding an  entire  view  of  all  the  batteries  and 
the  position  of  the  enemy,  would  have  been  nothing 
less  than  direct  disobedience  of  orders,  without 
any  other  reason  than  that  I  4>referred  my  own 
opinion  to  that  of  my  general,  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, must  have  exposed  me  and  the  cavalry  to 
aspersions  against  which  it  might  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  defend  ourselves." 

Surely,  when  the  noble  Earl  talks  of  pos- 
sible aspersions,  it  shows  that  his  decision 
to  attack  was  taken,  not  upon  any  impres* 
sion  which  he  had  of  Lord  Raglan's  order, 
but  upon  the  fear  which  he  entertained  of 
aspersions  from  his  officers  and  soldiers. 
He  then  goes  oh — 

"  I  did  not  dare  to  disobey  your  Lordship,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  every  officer  of  rank  in  this 
army,  to  whom  I  had  shown  the  written  order, 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  do  so." 

The  noble  Earl  also  referred  to  my  letter, 
in  which  I  state  :-^ 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  lieutenant 
general,  acting  upon  a  misooneeption  of  a  written 
order,  did  not  show  that  order  to  Lord  Cardigan, 
and  that,  influenced  by  the  authoritative  tone  and 
disrespectful  manner  of  the  aide-de-camp,  he  did 
not  decide  upon  his  own  judgment,  supported  by 
the  concurrence  of  his  major  general,  that  the 
charge  ought  not  to  be  made." 

Surely,  my  Lords,  I  am  justified  in  making 
that  assertion,  because  at  the  time  the  let- 
ter was  written  I  had  seen  Lord  Cardigan, 
and  had  his  opinioui  and  not  only  did  he 
think  the  charge  ought  not  to  have  been 
made — that  it  was  useless  and  worse  than 
useless — but  that  he  had  never  read  the 
ordcri  that  ho  had  never  been  consulted, 
and  when  two  men  of  the  same  age  and 
of  the  rame  rank — [The  Earl  of  Lucan  : 
No,  not  the  rame  rank] — or  nearly  the 
same  rank — I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  noble  Earl  with  respect  to 
his  rank,  but  both  are  in  the  Army  Liti 
as  major  generals ;  and  when  I  asked  Lord 
Cardigan,  <'  If  you  had  received  an  order 
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written  by  Lord  Raglan,  and  signed  hj 
General  Airej,  shdald  you  not,  before  yon 
made  the  attack,  have  considered  you  had 
diacretion  to  send  it  to  Lord  Lucan,"  he 
answered,  that  he  considered  the  order 
left  the  lieutenant  general  full  discretion, 
and  that  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  an  officer 
in  command  not  to  obey  implicitly,  on  such 
an  occasion  as  that,  an  order  which  would 
imperil  his  men,  but  to  exercise  his  discre- 
tion. I  must  say  that  I  think  on  all  occa- 
^ions  a  caralry  officer  has  a  right  to  exer- 
cise his  discretion  much  more  than  an 
officer  of  infantry,  because  cavalry  hare 
from  the  rapidity  of  their  movements 
far  more  opportunities  of  making  efforts 
and  changing  the  disposition  of  their  force 
as  the  occasion  may  suddenly  arise.  Under 
those  circumstances,  I  conceive  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  a  perfect  right,  considering 
the  wording  of  the  order,  to  exercise  his 
discretion  upon  it.  That  is  my  opinion, 
and  I  take  it  that  it  would  be  that  of  any 
man  who  saw  the  terms  used  by  Lord  Rag- 
lan in  the  despatch  which  the  noble  Earl 
has  contravened.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  the 
noble  Earl  may  not  be  right  in  the  disposition 
of  his  troops.  I  will  not  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion upon  that;  but  1  say  that  the  whole 
statement  of  the  noble  Earl  is  ex  parte  as 
far  as  it  goes ;  and  although  I  do  not  blame 
the  noble  Earl  for  anything  that  has  been 
said,  either  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
or  upon  any  former  occasion,  I  say  that, 
from  the  tone  of  Lord  Raglan's  despatch, 
there  appeared  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  upon 
professional  grounds,  so  strong  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  them  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  position,  because  they 
would  not  act  well  together.  I  was  asked 
my  opinion,  and  1  said  that  it  was  not 
advisable  that  a  commander  in  chief  and 
an  officer  so  high  in  rank  as  a  lieutenant 
general  commanding  a  division,  should  be 
npon  such  terms,  and  theiFefore  I  gave  my 
advice  to  my  noble  Friend  behind  me  (the 
Duke  of  Newcastle),  who  acted  accdrd- 
ingly.  J  can  only  say,  my  Lords,  with 
regard  to  the  gtoeral  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  should  be  extremely  happy  if  the 
noble  Earl  could  have  a  court-martial  by 
which  his  conduct  might  be  examined  ;  but 
I  am  bound  to  observe  that,  in  the  records 
of  the  army,  there  is  no  instance  in  which 
an  officer  in  the  position  of  the  noble  Earl 
has  claimed  a  court-martial.  1  believe  he 
cannot  do  so  on  legal  grounds;  as  to  doing 
so  as  a  matter  of  favour,  it  is  equally  im- 
possible on  that  ground.    When  the  lieute- 


nant general  arrived  in  this  country  it  was  my 
duty  to  consult  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 
,  and  the  strongest  opinion  was  given  by  that 
officer  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  noble 
Earl  could  claim  a  court-martial ;  first,  for 
the  reason  given  by  my  noble  Friend  be- 
hind, that  the  acts  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  committed  were  overlooked  at  the 
time;  and,  secondly,  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  frame  any  charge  against  the 
noble  Earl.  My  noble  Friend  took  the 
objection  that  the  noble  Earl  had  served 
since.  1  recollect  the  case  of  a  soldier  in 
the  40th  Regiment,  in  the  Peninsula ;  he 
was  about  to  be  punished,  but  while  under 
sentence  was  allowed  to  go  into  action,  and 
was  afterwards, -having  performed  his  duty 
and  been  exposed  to  danger,  most  severely 
punished.  Upon  that  occasion  the  officer  was 
brought  to  'a  court-martial  and  cashiered, 
the  charge  against  him  being  that  he  had» 
contrary  to  the  Mutiny  Act,  used  the  ser- 
vices of  a  man  and  afterwards  punished 
him  for  an  offence  committed  before  such 
service  was  rendered.  1  therefore  concur 
with  the  Judge  Advocate  general  that  the 
subsequent  services  of  the  noble  Earl  would 
disqualify  him  from  having  his  conduct 
investigated  by  a  court-martial,  and  1  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  precedent  for  it. 
At  the  same  time,  I  must  say  that,  per- 
sonally, 1,  for  one,  greatly  lament  the  step 
taken  of  recalling  the  noble  Earl,  the 
more  especially  as  1  had  a  material  part  in 
recommending  him  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment for  the  appointment ;  but  1  be- 
lieve Lord  Raglan  is  perfectly  incapable  of 
making  a  statement  in  such  strong  terms 
as  that  whicli  has  been  alluded  to  unless 
he  believed  every  word  of  it. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  :  I  think 
your  Lordships  will  concur  with  me  in  ex- 
pressing great  regret  that  the  noble  and 
gallant  Earl  should  have  brought  this  sub- 
ject before  the  House.  No  doubt  it  is  na- 
tural for  my  noble  Friend  to  wish  to  stand 
well  before  the  people  of  England,  but  I 
submit  that  my  noble  Friend  ought  not,  be- 
cause he  is  a  peer,  to  be  in  a  position  to 
demand  that  which  would  not  be  granted 
to  any  one  else.  If  your  Lordships  in 
this  House  interfere  with  the  discipline  of 
the  army,  there  are  men  sitting  not  very 
far  from  you  who  will  follow  your  example, 
and  the  consequence  will  be,  the  army  will 
be  placed  under  democratic  power.  My 
Lords,  1  am  not  going  into  the  discussion  ^ 
of  those  points  which  have  already  been 
touched  upon,  but  1  regret  to  hear  parti- 
cular acts,  accusations,  and  private  confer* 
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gfttions  brought  forward  in  this  Houae.  I 
think  mj  noble  Friend  ought  not  to  hare 
lent  the  weight  of  his  high  character  to 
the  attacks  which  hare  been  so  unjastlj 
made  upon  Lord  Raglan — the  man  who 
landed  the  British  army  in  the  Orimea, 
who  stormed  the  heights  of  Alma,  who 
fought  the  battles  of  Balaklara  and  Inker- 
man,  and  who  has  done,  more  than  any 
other  man,  that  for  which  eyery  other  man 
in  this  country  who  wishes  for  peace  must 
feel  deeply  grateful — ^he  has  promoted  and 
eemented  more  than  any  other  man  the 
firm  alliance  and  brotherly  feeling  which 
is  reciprocated  between  this  country  and 
our  brave  and  gallant  ally.  My  Lords,  I 
know  that  my  noble  Friend  did  not  wish 
to  attack  Lord  Raglan,  and  no  doubt  he 
did  not  wish  to  attack  Colonel  Estcourt  or 
Colonel  Airey^-officers  with  whom  I  have 
no  personal  acquaintance — but,  1  ask  is  it 
right  oris  it  just  to  allow  these  men  to  be  low- 
ered in  the  opinion  of  the  army  by  detail- 
ing those  conversations  ?  My  noble  Friend, 
with  respect  to  Colonel  Atrey,  said  he  began 
in  a  sort  of  threatening  tone,  and  then  as- 
sumed a  more  diplomatic  manner.  I  say  that 
telling  such  things  is  not  the  way  to  teach 
the  officers  or  the  men  of  the  British  army 
their  duty,  but  it  is  the  way  to  teach  them 
to  look  down  on  men  holding  high  and  re- 
sponsible situations.  I  go  not  into  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  my  noble 
Friend  misunderstood  the  order.  He  ap- 
pealed to  me,  and,  reading  firom  the 
Queen's  regulations,  asked  whether  an 
officer  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  order  of 
an  aide-de-camp  ?  No  man  can  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  he  is  so  bound  to  obey  it, 
but  I  can  tell  my  noble  Friend  what  a 
most  gallant  general  officer  did  in  the  Pen- 
insular war  —  Major  General  Crawford, 
who  commanded  the  Light  Division.  One 
of  the  aides-de-camp,  who  brought  him 
a  written  oi-der,  behaved  pretty  much  as  I 
am  afraid  this  officer  did  to  the  noble  Earl 
— ^gave  him  his  advice  when  to  attack  and 
where  to  attack.  General  Crawfurd's 
answer  was,— "When  General  Crawfurd 
asks  the  opinion  of  Colonel  A.,  he  will 
have  the  gcMxlness  to  give  it,  but  not  till 
then."  Now,  that  is  the  way  to  which  I 
should  have  acted  in  this  instance.  My 
noble  Friend  says  that  he  received  a  fur- 
ther order  from  Captain  Nolao,  besides 
the  written  order.  Now,  if  that  is  the 
case — if  my  noble  Friend  acted  upon  the 
verbal  order — ^what,  in  Heaven's  name, 
was  the  use  of  sending  the  written  order 
at  all  ?  The  written  order  ought  to  have 
The  Duke  of  Richmond 


been  the  one  attended  to,  and  my  noble 
Friend  ought  to  have  disregarded  wh*t  the 
aide-de-camp  said.  Captam  Nolan  was  no 
doubt  a  very  brave  and  gallant  officer,  and 
it  is  far  from  Aiy  intention  to  say  anything 
against  him,  but  he  was  a  man,  who  had 
written  a  book  upon  the  capabilities  of 
cavalry,  which  contained  the  most  fantastic 
notions  as  to  cavalry  being  always  able  to 
destroy  formed  infantry  ;  and  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  would  shrink  from 
the  opportunity  of  proving  them  to  be  true. 
If  I  had  been  in  the  position  of  the  noble 
and  gallant  Earl  I  should  have  said  to  that 
gentleman  immediately,  "  When  I  ask  for 
your  advice,  give  it  to  me  ;  in  the  mean- 
time, go  back  to  your  general  and  report." 
As  my  noble  Friend  has  appeded  to  me,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  as  far  as  I 
can  understand  the  matter,  I  should  have 
looked  to  the  written  order,  and  that  in 
advancing  the  cavalry  I  should  not  have 
read  that  order  as  he  did,  as  an  order  to 
attack  at  all  haaards. 

Thb  Earl  of  DERBY :  My  Lords,  I 
should  not  have  risen  to  address  your 
Lordships  on  this  occasion,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  a  hope  which  I  am 
sure  is  shared  by  many  of  your  Lordsliips, 
that  after  this,  in  many  respects  painful, 
though  perhaps  unavoidable  debate,  we 
may  be  spared  the  continuance,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  repetition  of  it.  I  am  not  at  all 
prepared  to  say  that  there  may  not  be,  as 
the  noble  Lords  the  Minister  for  War  and 
the  Commander  in  Chief  have  stated,  that 
there  are  legal  and  technical,  as  well  as 
Bubstantial  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  publio  servioot  which 
might  render  it  impossible,  or,  at  all 
events,  inexpedient  to  grant  the  court* 
martial  or  the  military  inquiry  for  which 
my  noble  and  gallant  Friend  asks.  But, 
then,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  if 
it  were  impossiUe  so  to  grant  Uiat  inquiry 
— if  it  were  impossible  to  afford  to  my 
noble  and  gallant  Friend  an  opportunity 
of  vindicating  himself  from  the  charges  (I 
do  not  use  the  term  in  the  technical  sense) 
made  against  him,  and  from  the  imputa- 
tions cast  on  his  professional  character, 
and  which  seriously  affect  him  in  the  opi- 
nion- of  the  army-— perhaps  of  his  Sove- 
reign—and in  the  opmion  of  the  country 
at  large — if  it  were  impossible  to  do  this, 
then,  I  think,  it  was  most  unfortunate  that 
that  second  letter  of  Lord  Raglan«  con- 
taining these  serious  charges  and  imputa- 
tions, was  ever  placed  officially  by  a  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown  in  the  hands  of  your 
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Lordships,  as  indicaiiDg  the  reasons  of  my 
noble  and  gallant  Friend's  recall.     If  my 
noble  and  gallant  Friend  had  merely  eom- 
plained  of  the  ezpresnon  as  to  liis  miscon- 
eeption  of  these  orders,  and  if  he  had  ap- 
pealed to  a  Minister  of  the  Grown  for  a 
conrt-martial,  or  an  inquiry  of  any  descrip- 
tion, to'  inyestigate  whether,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  had  miseonceiTed  those  instme- 
tions  or  not,  I  should  then  say  that  my 
noble  and  gallant  Friend,  howcTor  hard 
his  case  might  be,    had    no  ground   to 
stand  upon.     But  when  an  officer  high  in 
command  finds  himself  charged  by  his  su- 
perior with  the  heayy  crime  of  disobeying 
a  positire  order,  and  finds  that  that  chargre 
IB  officially  declared  bythe  Minister  to  be 
the  reason  why  he  ia  recalled  and  brought 
back  to  this  country^- 1  wiU  not  say  in 
disgrace,  hut  with  his  professional  char- 
acter to  a  certain  degree  affected — then  I 
say  that  his  case  is  one  of  extreme  hard- 
ship ;   and  it  is  one  as  to  which  I  am  quite 
sure  every  man  in  this  House,  military  or 
non-military,  must  deeply  sympathise  with 
my  noble  and  gallant  Friend.     Upon  one 
point  I  differ  from  my  noble  and  gallant 
Friend  the  noble  Duke  behind  me  (the 
Duke  of  Richmond).     I  cannot  blame  my 
noble  and  gallant  Friend  for  that,  having 
urged,  entreated,  and  besought  for  some 
means  of  vindicating  his  professional  char- 
acter before  that  which  no  doubt  would  be 
the  fittest  tribunal  to  investigate  such  a 
question— namely,  a  tribunal  composed  of 
military  officers — ^he  should  have  availed 
himself  of  his  seat  in  this  House  to  make 
that  plain,  straightforward,   unvarnished, 
manly   statement  which    your  Lordships 
have  heard  to-night.     1  am  not  about  to 
depart  from  the  wish  I  expressed  in  the 
outset,  and  to  set  the  example  of  neglect- 
ing the  suggestion  I  then  threw  out,  by 
entering  upon  any  discussion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  question,  or  the  degree  of 
responsibility   resting    on  my  noble   and 
gallant  Friend  from   the  first  or  second 
order  received  by  him.     I  must,  however, 
be  permitted   to  say  that  my  noble  and 
gallant  Friend  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
placed  in  a  most  unfortunate  dilemma,  and 
I  do  not  see  what  possible  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion, what  possible  judgment  or  know- 
ledge of  his  profession  could  have  saved 
him  from  one  of  the  horns  of  that  dilemma. 
The  noble  Viscount  the   Commander  in 
Chief  (Viscount  Hardinge)  has  insisted  a 
good  deal  upon  this  point — that,  holding 
the  high  position  of  lieutenant  general  in 
the  army,  it  was  the  duty  of  my  noble  and 


gallant  Friend  to  exercise  a  laige  discre* 
tion  with  regard  to  the  order  be  had  Fe-* 
ceived,  more  especially  as  it  concerned  an 
advsnce  of  cavalry.  Now,  my  noble  and  gal- 
lant Friend  upon  a  previous  occasion,  when 
he  received  the  first  order  to  advance  the 
cavalry  and  occupy  the  heights,  did  exer^. 
cise  a  discretion  so  far  as  regarded  the 
extent  to  which  he  should  advance  the 
force  under  his  command;    and  then  we 
find  in  a  subsequent  letter  of  Lord  Raglan, 
that  upon  the  fact  of  his  having  so  exer^ 
cised  his  discretion  is  founded  a  charge  of 
disobedience  to  a  positive  order.     In  the 
second  instance,  my   noble  and  gallant 
Friend,  receiving  (in  consequence,  as  Lord 
Raglan  says,  of  his  having  dbobeyed  the 
first  order)  a  peremptory  command  from 
Lord  Raglan,  naturally  conceives  that  no 
discretion  is  left  to  him,  and  executes  that 
peremptory  order,  upon  which  he  is  told 
that  he  ought,  as  lieutenant,  general,  to 
have  exercised  discretion,  and  to  have  dis- 
obeyed the  order,  although  it  was  brought 
by  Lord  Raglan's  own  aide-de-camp.  Now, 
1  will  not  say  whether  my  noble  and  gal- 
lant Friend  was  justified  in  the   whole 
course  he  took  upon  the  one  ooeasion  or 
(he  other;  but  I  will  ask,  with  the  charge 
hanging  over  him  of  having  unduly  exer- 
cised his  discretion  in  the  first  instance 
and  of  not  obeying  his  orders,  what  would 
have  been  said  of  him  if  be  had  abstained 
from  obeying  a  second  order  addressed  to 
him  consequent  upon  his  non-compliance 
with  the  first  order,  and  had  again  acted 
according  to  his  discretion  ?  1  do  not  wish 
to  say  a  single  word  whioh  may  be  consi- 
dered as  disrespectful  to  Lord  Raglan,  or 
to  express  any  opinion  with  respect  to 
matters  which  seem  to  require  a  judg« 
ment  peculiarly  military;  but  it  does  ap» 
pear  to  me  that  my  noble  and  gallant 
Friend,   by  tiie  opposite   charges  made 
against  him,  has  been  placed  in  a  position 
of  extraordinary  difficulty ;  and,  although 
there  may  be  one  man  in  10,000— Hser- 
tainly  not  more — who  would  venture  to 
incur  the  moral  responsibility  of  such  a 
double  disobedience  of  orders,  I  think  it 
cannot  be  made  a  charge  against  my  noble 
and  gallant  Friend,  that  he  conceived  him- 
self bound  by  such  positive  orders  to  take 
a  certain  course  marked  out,  even  though 
he  might  not  think  that  course  a  judicious 
one.     I  may  be  permitted  also  to  say,  with 
regard  to  the  responsibility  attaching  to 
my  noble  and  gallant  Friend  as  lieutenant 
general,  that,  on  tiie  one  hand,   he  is 
charged  with  not  having  assumed  a  pro« 
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per  deg^roe  of  responsibilitj,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  noble  Viscount  the  Com- 
mander in  chief  says,  my  noble  and  gailant 
Friend  ought  to  haye  consulted  with  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan  as  major  general,  because 
they  were  nearly  of  the  same  rank — for- 
getting that  my  noble  and  gallant  Friend 
had  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant  general, 
eommandiug  the  division,  and  that  Lord 
Cardigan,  as  well  as  Major  General  Scar- 
lett, were  major  generals  of  brigrades/  act- 
ing under  the  orders,  and,  consequently, 
not  approaching  to  the  rank,  of  my  noble 
and  gallant  Friend.   I  beg  your  Lordships* 
pardon  for  having  gone  so  far  into  the 
question  as  I  have  gone ;  but  I  will  repeat 
my  hope  that,  after  the  defence  of  his  con- 
duct made  by  the  noble  and  gallant  Earl 
this  erening — after  a  statement  entered 
into  by  him  which  I  am  sure  must  have 
gone  straight  to  the  heart  and  the  feelings 
of  every  man  among  your  Lordships,  as  I 
think  it  will  throughout  the  country  gene- 
rally— this  will  be   the  last  occasion  on 
^hich  we  shall  hear  in  this  House  discus- 
sions upon  questions  which  undoubtedly, 
if  habitually  brought  before  this  House, 
eannot  but  give  rise  to  much  serious  in- 
convenience.   My  noble  and  gallant  Friend 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that, 
at  all  events,  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  making  his  own  defence,  clear  and  un- 
equivocal as   that  statement  was,  before 
your   Lordships    and    the  country ;    and 
whatever  opinions  may  be  formed  as  to 
the   responsibility  attaching   to   him — if 
there  be  any  responsibility — with  regard 
to  that  brilliant  but  unfortunate  charge  of 
the  Light  Cavalry  at  Balaklava,  he  need 
be  under  no  apprehension  that  his  coun- 
trymen are  likely  to  forget  the  important 
military  services  rendered  by  him  or  are 
likely   to    forget    that    on    that   day   he 
had   the   merit   of   ordering   another   al- 
most equally  brilliant  and  more  successful 
charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade,  under  the 
command  of  my   old  and  valued  Friend 
Brigadier    General    Scarlett  —  a    charge 
which  covered  with  glory  the  troops  en- 
gaged in   it  and  which  must  reflect  the 
utmoBt  credit  upon  the  general  who  di- 
rected it.     My  noble  and  gallant  Friend 
has,  besides,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  has  come  before  your  Lordships 
and  the  country  with  the  full  conscious- 
ness that  he  has  a  good  case  ;  that  he  is 
anxious  to  have  his  conduct  investigated 
in  the  closest  and  inost  searching  manner 
by  military  and  professional  men  ;    that  if 
he  is  deprived  of  such  an  inquiry  it  does 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


not  rest  at  all  with  him,  since  he  has 
sought,  courted,  and  entreated  the  fullest 
investigation  into  every  part  of  his  con- 
duct; and,  satisfied  with  that  knowledge, 
I  trust  he  will  from  this  time  permit  the 
subject  to  drop  in  this  House,  and  will 
throw  himself  and  his  character  (and  I 
am  sure  he  may  safely  do  so)  upon  the 
justice  and  the  good  feeling  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

The  Duke  op  NEWCASTLE:  My 
Lords,  I  will  not,  any  more  than  the  noble 
Earl  who  has  just  sat  down,  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  question  between  the  noble 
and  gallant  Earl  and  Lord  Raglan,  for  I 
feel  strongly  that  there  is  no  Member  of 
your  Lordships'  House  who  is  in  a  position 
either  to  confirm  or  refute  the  assertions 
which  have  been  made  by  the  noble  and 
gallant  Earl  in  bringing  his  case  under 
your  consideration.  1  feel,  my  Lords,  that 
if  I  were  to  attempt  to  make  any  vindi- 
cation of  the  conduct  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  I  am 
so  imperfectly  informed — as  all  your  Lord- 
ships necessarily  are — with  regard  to  the 
facts  now,  for  the  first  time,  brought  under 
our  notice,  that  I  should  find  myself  most  in- 
adequate to  the  discharge  of  such  a  task, 
without  doing  injustice  to  that  noble  Lord. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
the  noble  Earl  who  has  just  spoken  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  has  done  injustice  to  Lord 
Raglan  on  one  point,  for  I  do  not  under- 
stand his  Lordship  to  make  any  complaint 
of  his  first  order  for  the  cavalry  to  advance 
not  having  been  obeyed  by  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Lucan).  All  I  understand 
Lord  Raglan  to  say  is,  that  he  sent  the 
subsequent  order  in  consequence  of  seeing 
that  the  first  had  not  been  obeyed.  I  will 
not,  however,  enter  upon  that  subject ; 
and,  as  I  am  not  about  to  discuss  the  case 
as  between  the  noble  and  gallant  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Lucan)  and  Lord  Raglan,  still  less 
will  I  enter  into  the  question  whether  or 
not  there  should  be  a  court-martial.  This 
point  is  one  with  regard  to  which  I  feel 
myself  bound  to  defer  to  the  military  au- 
thorities, and  to  the  legal  authorities  con- 
versant with  military  law.  I  am  bound  to 
accept  the  decision  on  this  part  of  the  case 
as  stated  by  my  noble  Friends  near  me,  and 
to  believe  thnt  they  have  advised  the  Crown 
in  the  course  which  has  been  taken  bn  suffi- 
cient data— on  data,  let  me  add,  which  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond).  At 
the  same  time,  my  Lords,  1  cannot  help 
regretting,  for  the  sake  of  the  aimy,  that 
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it  is  not  thought  adviBahle  that  such  a 
court-martial  should  he  granted,  hecause 
undouhtedlj  it  will  go  forth  to  the  public 
that  a  general  commanding  a  division,  and 
having  a  seat  in  this  House,  has  advan- 
tages over  every  other  officer  in  the  armj 
which  he  ought  not  to  possess.  The  noble 
Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  has 
complained  that  my  noble  Friend  the  Se- 
cretary of  War  had  furnished  to  Parlia- 
ment the  letter  which  contained  the  impu- 
tations against  the  noble  and  gallant  Earl ; 
and  he  went  on  to  observe  that  the  pub- 
lication of  that  letter  entirely  changed  the 
position  in  which  he  stood.  But  the  noble 
Earl  forgot  how  that  came  to  pass.  It 
occurred  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Lucan)  being  a 
Member  of  this  House,  and  coming  down 
to  the  House  and  reading  a  letter  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  Lord  Raglan, 
containing  the  despatch  written  by  me  on 
the  occasion.  Undoubtedly  when  an  ex 
parte  statement  was  laid  before  the  House 
by  the  noble  and  gallant  Earl,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  did  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Panmure),  feeling  that  it  gave  an  unfair 
advantage  against  the  Commander  in  Chief 
in  the  Crimea,  send  to  the  noble  and  gal- 
lant Earl  the  despatch  of  Lord  Raglan, 
stating  his  case,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
noble  and  gallant  Earl  to  produce  that 
letter,  if  he  thought  fit,  and  thus  put  the 
House  and  the  public  in  possession  of  the 
whole  facts  of  the  case.  So  far  from  this 
heing  a  cause  of  complaint  against  my 
noble  Friend,  I  think  he  acted  in  a  fair 
and  candid  spirit  towards  the  noble  and 
gallant  Earl,  by  enabling  him  to  see  what 
the  case  was  against  him  before  he  brought 
it  under  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  that 
he  did  no  more  than  was  required  by  justice 
to  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  army 
in  the  Crimea  in  subsequently  laying  his 
Lordship's  letter  on  the  table  of  the  House. 
I  am  ready  to  join  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
in  expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  this 
discussion  may  not  be  drawn  into  a  prece- 
dent. 1  speak  with  all  possible  feeling 
towards  the  noble  and  gallant  Earl.  1 
sympathise  with  him,  and  can  truly  say  I 
never  took  a  more  painful  course  in  my 
life  than  in  writing  that  despatch  to  which 
he  has  so  often  referred  ;  but  1  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  interference  of  this  House 
in  snoh  matters  is  not  likely  to  raise  it  in 
repute  with  the  country.  The  noble  and  gal- 
lant Earl  has  stated  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  Lord  Raglan  had  or  had  not  ad- 
dreaaed  to  me  some  documents  of  a  charac- 
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ter  different  from  that  which  had  appeared 
respecting  him.  I  can  relieve  his  mind  of 
any  such  suspicion.  There  are  no  public 
documents  at  the  War  Office  except  those 
that  have  been  produced,  and,  as  regards 
any  private  letters  sent  to  me  by  Lord 
Raglan,  the  noble  Earl  is  well  aware  that 
in  the  private  letter  which  Lord  Raglan  ad- 
dressed to  me  giving  an  account  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Balaklava,  he  did  not  refer  to  him  in 
unfavourable  terms,  and,  on  other  occa- 
sions, when  he  did  refer  to  him,  he  has 
always  done  so  in  the  kindest  possible 
spirit.  The  noble  and  gallant  Earl  says  I 
at  one  time  considered  bis  letter  calm  and 
temperate.  1  undoubt^ly  did  consider  that 
letter  calm  and  temperate,  and  I  do  so 
still.  The  noble  and  gallant  Earl  has 
made  use  of  a  private  opinion  which  I 
expressed,  and  that  opinion  I  have  not 
altered ;  but  did  I  not,  when  I  expressed 
that  opinion,  accompany  it  by  an  expres- 
sion of  my  belief  that  it  was  of  such  a 
character  that,  if  it  came  before  the  public 
in  any  way  whatever,  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  public  service,  and 
that  on  no  account  ought  it  to  be  pub- 
lished ?  A  complaint  has  been  made  that 
the  recall  of  the  noble  and  gallant  Earl 
was  not  accompanied  with  any  expressions 
of  sympathy.  1  can  only  say,  that  if  the 
noble  and  gallant  Earl's  feelings  were  hurt 
by  the  mode  of  communication,  1  have  to 
regret  that  such  expressions  of  sympathy 
were  not  employed  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  expressions 
of  sympathy  in  official  despatches  like 
these  are  rather  out  of  place.  Opposed 
as  I  am  to  the  noble  and  gallant  Earl,  1 
must  say  that  I  never  felt  anything  more 
personally  painful  to  me  than  the  duty  of 
recalling  him  from  the  Crimea  ;  but  I  was 
compelled  to  discharge  that  duty  by  a 
sense  of  what  I  owed  to  the  service  and 
the  country.  Though  I  do  not  complain 
of  the  course  which  has  now  been  taken 
by  the  noble  and  gallant  Earl,  1  must  say 
I  have  listened  to  this  discussion  with  the 
greatest  regret,  because  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  one  upon  which  the  House  can  with 
propriety  enter,  and  because  it  cannot  in 
any  way  conduce  to  the  public  interests. 

TiiE  Eabl  op  HARDWICKE  depre- 
cated the  doctrine  of  the  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Newcastle),  that  the  privilege  of 
the  House  should  not  be  availed  of  by 
noble  Lords,  when  the  question  at  issue 
was  a  justification  of  the  personal  and 
professional  character  of  a  Member.  He 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  great 
2  C 
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adrantage  that  a  Peer  shoald  hare  the 
opportunity,  under  sueh  eiremstances,  of 
proving  himself  worthy  to  sit  in  that 
House.  So  far,  therefore,  from  the  nohle 
and  gallant  Earl  heing  wrong,  he  (the  Earl 
of  Hardwicke)  thought  he  was  perfectly 
right  in  Tindicating  his  character ;  for  no 
place  was  so  proper  to  do  so  as  that  House. 
He  (the  Earl  of  Hardwicke)  did  not  under- 
stand the  sudden  squeamishness  that  had 
been  exhibited  on  that  point.  The  same 
course  was  constantly  taken  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament;  and  the  country 
had  just  seen  a  gallant  naral  officer,  who, 
not  being  himself  in  Parliament,  had  pro- 
cured a  friend  to  bring  his  character  and 
conduct  under  the  investigation  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Of  course  no  light  cases 
should  be  brought  before  Parliament,  but 
when  the  case  involved  the  honour  and  the 
fitness  of  a  man  who  held  a  high  command 
in  the  fleets  or  army  of  the  Crown — when 
tho  professional  character  of  that  man  was 
traduced,  and  when  he  was  refused  vindi- 
cation elsewhere,  then  Parliament  was  the 
fitting  and  proper  place  to  appeal  to  for 
justice. 

The  Marquess  of  BREADALBANE 
thought  the  noble  Earl  took  quite  a  mis- 
taken riew  of  the  privileges  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  which  were  only  given  them 
for  useful  public  purposes.  When  a  Peer 
became  an  officer  in  the  army  or  navy  he 
was  as  much  amenable  to  military  law  as 
the  meanest  private  in  that  senrice,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  his  privilege  to  bring 
before  that  House  questions  which  ought 
only  to  be  submitted  to  the  military  or 
naval  authorities,  or  to  be  decided  on  ac- 
cording to  military  law  and  usage,  was  not, 
be  thought,  a  use  of  those  privileges  which 
would  tend  to  the  public  advantage. 

The  Earl  of  LUCAN  :  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  make  any  reply  upon  the  ge- 
neral question  ;  but  I  will  make  a  reply  to 
the  noble  Duke.  The  noble  Duke  has 
made  a  charge  against  me  of  betraying 
confidence,  by  referring  to  some  private 
letter. 

The  Duo  of  NEWCASTLE  :  I  have 
made  no  such  charge. 

The  Earl  of  LUCAN:  Pardon  me, 
but  I  heard  3*ou. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE :  I  did 
not  say  so.  I  said  the  noble  Earl  bad 
asked  a  question  whether  I  had  not  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  that  his  letter  was 
calm  and  temperate.  I  said  I  had  ex- 
pressed that  opinion,  and  I  adhered  to  it; 
but  that,  as  he  had  quoted  my  opinion,  I 
The  Earl  of  Hardmcke 


would  ask  him  a  question  whether  I  did 
not  also  express  another  opinion  as  to  the 
publication  of  that  letter. 

The  Earl  of  LUCAN  :  My  answer  is, 
that  the  noble  Duke  expressed  no  other 
opinion.  If  the  correspondence  can  be 
termed  private,  it  is  not  private  by  my 
seeking.  I  made  no  private  communica- 
tion to  the  noble  Duke.  The  noble 
Duke  thought  right  to  make  me  a  pri- 
vate communication.  I  made  a  reply, 
not  private  again.  If  I  recollect  rightly 
what  was  written  by  the  noble  Duke  was 
simply  this :  A  gentleman  called  on  my 
behalf  on  the  noble  Duke,  and  asked  him 
when  it  was  his  intention  to  publish  my 
letter  of  the  30th  of  November — a  letter, 
which,  as  I  have  stated,  was  written  by 
agreement,  with  and  by  consent  of  Loni 
Raglan;  and  the  noble  Duke,  in  writ- 
ing to  me.  expressed  his  hope  that  the 
letter  would  not  be  published,  and  gave  his 
reasons  for  it ;  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  he 
told  this  gentleman  that  I  should  not  pub* 
lish  this  letter  until  my  conduct  was  at- 
tacked before  the  public,  and  that  when  I 
was  attacked  it  would  be  my  duty  to  pub- 
lish it. 

The  DtJKB  of  NEWCASTLE  :  It  is 
necessary  I  should  enter  now  into  further 
explanations  with  reference  to  this  private 
communication,  which  the  noble  Earl  says 
was  none  of  his  seeking.  I  say  it  was 
none  of  my  seeking ;  but  it  does  happen, 
very  unfortunately,  that  the  witness  be- 
tween ns  is  no  more.  It  so  happened  that 
the  noble  Earl  and  myself  employed  the 
same  private  solicitor;  and  while  I  held 
the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  War  De- 
partment that  gentleman  called  upon  me 
and  produced  the  letter,  dated  the  30th  of 
November,  some  ten  days  before  I  received 
it  from  Lord  Raglan.  He  desired  me  to 
read  it.  I  asked  Mr.  Parkinson  for  what 
purpose  he  produced  the  letter  to  me,  and 
I  told  him  it  placed  me  in  a  very  difficult 
position.  Mr.  Parkinson  then  said  he  had 
been  authorised,  as  the  legal  adviser  of 
Lord  Lucan,  to  publish  the  letter  in  The 
Times  newspaper,  and  he  felt  that  was 
not  a  wise  or  proper  oourse  to  pursue ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  placed  in  difficult 
circumstances-v-he  was  in  the  habit  of  en- 
deavouring to  act  as  the  friend  as  well  as 
the  legal  adviser  of  his  clients,  and  he 
came  to  ask  me  what  I  thought  of  the 
matter.  My  answer  was,  *'  It  is  out  of 
my  power  to  give  you  any  advice;  if  I 
were  a  private  individual,  being  one  of 
your  clients,  and  on  terms  of  friendly  re* 
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lattonshtp,  both  with  yourself  and  Lord 
Lncftn,  I  should  haye  no  objeotioo,  but  I 
must  decline  to  giro  any  advice  in  the 
position  in  which  I  stand."  Mr.  Parkin- 
son said  Lord  Lucan  had  desired  him  to 
ask  me  whether  I  had  received  that  letter 
from  Lord  Raglan  ?  I  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  I  had  received  no  such  letter.  He 
asked  if  I  were  likely  to  receive  it  soon ;  I 
said  I  was  ntteriy  unable  to  say,  as  I  had  no 
informalion  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
letter.  Mr.  Parkinson  said,  under  tbe  cir- 
oumstanoes  he  would  wait  until  the  next 
mail.  I  said  he  would  do  very  wisely,  and, 
as  far  as  that,  I  would  give  my  opinion. 
Partly  owing  to  the  circumstances  which 
have  been  explained  this  evening,  and 
partly  because  two  mails  in  succession 
missed,  and  three  mails  all  arrived  to- 
gether, it  was  a  long  while  before  the 
letter  from  Lord  Raglan,  which  was  in  the 
first  mail,  came  to  hand.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment before  it  arrived  Mr.  Parkinson  came 
to  me  about  the  publication  of  the  letter, 
which  he  said  he  would  not  publish,  and  I 
certainly  now  regret  that  I  went  a  point 
beyond  my  doty  in  saying  to  Mr.  Parkin- 
son I  would  endeavour  to  hold  him  harm- 
less with  Lord  Luoan.  1  said  to  him,  **  I 
think  you  have  acted  most  wisely  as  the 
friend  of  Lord  Lucan ;  and,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  will  comply  with  your  re- 
quest, and  write  a  private  letter  to  Lord 
Lucan,  telling  him  I  entirely  concur  in  the 
course  you  have  taken."  That  letter  was 
written  in  great  haste,  and,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  I  haTo  no  copy  oiF  it;  but  I  have 
BO  objection  whatever  to  the  noble  Earl 
producing  it.  It  was  in  that  letter  I  used 
the  expression  which  the  gallant  Earl  has 
quoted,  that  his  letter  was  in  itself  calm 
and  temperate;  but  I  went  on  to  state 
generally,  that  any  military  man  acting 
under  a  Commander  in  Chief  placed  him- 
self in  an  improper  position  by  volunteer- 
ing a  controversy  with  him  of  that  descrip- 
tion. I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  words, 
but  I  am  sure  I  give  the  general  substance 
and  purport  of  that  letter.  It  contained 
a  simple  opinion  that  Mr.  Parkinson  had 
acted  properly ;  secondly,  that  I  considered 
the  noble  Earl's  letter  calm  and  temperate ; 
and  thirdly,  though  it  will  not  b^r  the 
construction  put  upon  it  by  the  noble  Earl, 
that  to  publish  the  letter  before  he  was 
attacked  would  be  aetbg  imprudently  and 
improperly. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  and  Ordered  accord- 
ingly. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Monday,  March  19,  1855. 

MiiriTTBfl.]  Nb w  WsiT.^-For  CaTan ,  v.  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Young,  bt..  Chief  Commiwioner 
of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

PiTBUo  Bills.  —  1*  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment. 
2®  Burial  Grounds  (Scotland). 

THE  NEW  ORDER  OF  MERIT— 
QUESTION. 

Captaut  SCOBELL  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Goyemment  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Goyernment  had  decided  to  recom- 
mend the  institution  of  an  Order  of  Merit ; 
if  so,  whether  such  Order  was  intended  to 
be  a  new  and  distinct  one,  restricted  to 
the  military  and  nayal  services,  and  ap- 
plicable to  every  grade  therein ;  and  whe- 
ther it  was  determined  to  bring  such  Order 
of  Merit  into  prompt  operation  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  in 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member,  I  bog  to  state,  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
as  was  stated  on  a  former  occasion  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  to  establish  an 
Order  of  that  description.  Of  course,  it 
will  apply  to  both  services,  because  we 
hope  that  merit  will  be  equally  prominent 
in  both.  The  particular  arrangements  of 
that  institution  have  not  yet  been  settled. 
Information  has  been  sought  in  other  coun- 
tries in  which  a  similar  institution  exists, 
and,  until  that  information  is  obtained, 
the  Government  cannot  frame  the  regula- 
tions under  which  tbe  Order  will  be  dis- 
tributed. 

NEWSPAPER  STAMPS,  ETO. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  am  come  down  to  the 
House  prepared  to  introduce  the  Resolutions 
with  regard  to  newspaper  stamps  ;  but 
although  the  statement  of  the  views  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  may  be  made 
on  the  Resolutions,  yet  as  the  Bill  which  I 
shall  ask  permission  of  the  House  to  intro- 
duce is  not  vet  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers, it  will  be  perhaps  inconvenient  to 
enter  into  a  debate  upon  the  question  at 
present ;  if,  however,  it  he  the  wish  of 
the  House  there  should  be  a  debate,  I 
would  reserve  my  statement  till  the  second 
reading.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  House 
is  willing  to  listen  to  my  statement  and  to 
postpone  tbe  debate  until  the  second  read- 
2  C  2 
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ing  I  shall  be  happy  to  make  that  state- 
ment now. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  :  I  think.  Sir.  that  it 
would  be  very  conrenient  that  the  Honse 
should  be  favoured  with  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  because  there 
is  considerable  obscurity  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  Resolutions. 

House  in  Committee. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Mr.  Bouverie,  in  the  year  1851 
a  Select  Committee  was  appointed,  upon 
the  Motion  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Milner  Gib- 
son), to  inquire  into  the  question  of  news- 
paper stamps.  That  Committee  examined 
many  witnesses,  they  investigated  the 
entire  subject  in  considerable  detail  ;  and 
they  embodied  the  result  of  their  inquiry  in 
a  Report,  which  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing passage — 

"  In  oonolasion,  your  Committee  consider  it 
their  duty  to  direct  attention  to  the  objections 
and  abases  incident  to  the  present  system  of 
newspaper  stamps,  arising  from  the  difficulty  of 
deflDing  and  determining  the  meaning  of  the  term 
*news;'  to  the  inequalities  which  exist  in  the 
application  of  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Act,  and  the 
anomalies  and  evasions  that  it  occasions  in  postal 
arrangements ;  to  the  unfiiir  competition  to 
which  stamped  newspapers  are  exposed  with  un- 
stamped publications ;  to  the  limitation  imposed 
by  the  stamp  upon  the  circulation  of  the  best 
newspapers;  and  to  the  impediments  which  it 
throws  in  the  way  of  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  regarding  current  and  recent  events 
among  the  poorer  classes,  which  species  of  know- 
ledge, relating  to  subjects  which  most  obviously 
interest  them,  calls  out  the  intelligence  by 
awakening  the  curiosity  of  those  classes." 

They  then  proceed  to  say — 

"  How  fax  it  may  be  expedient  that  this  tax 
should  be  maintained  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
either  in  its  present  or  in  any  modified  form,  your 
Committee  do  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to 
state  ;  other  considerations,  not  within  their  pro- 
vince, would  enter  into  that  question.  But,  apart 
from  fiscal  considerations,  they  do  not  consider 
that  news  is  of  itself  a  desirable  subject  of 
taxation." 

My  right  hon.  Friend  followed  up  the 
subject  in  subsequent  Sessions  ;  ^ftnd  in  the 
last  Session  he  brought  forward  a  Resolu- 
tion, which,  after  a  debate,  was  carried  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  this  House.  That 
Resolution  was  in  the  following  terms — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the 
laws  in  relerence  to  the  periodical  press  and 
newspaper  stamp  are  ill  defined  and  unequally 
enfoitsed  ;  and  it  appears  to  this  House  that  the 
subject  demands  the  early  consideration  of  Par- 
liament." 

This  Resolution  having  been  unanimously 

agreed  to  by  the  House  last  Session,  the 

Th€  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


question  naturally  came  under  the  consi- 
deration of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government 
during  the  recess,  and  the  subject  fell 
necessarily  within  the  province  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford.  The  plan  which 
he  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Government  is  now  before  the  House.  It 
involves,  substantially,  the  abolition  of  the 
newspaper  stamp  as  a  compulsory  stamp. 
The  reasons  which  pressed  upon  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Government  at  that  time  were 
partly  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  last  Session, 
and  partly  the  anomalous  state  of  the  law 
which  had  grown  up  of  late  years  under 
the  administration  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue.  That  anomalous  state  of  the 
law,  which  was  fully  investigated  by  the 
Committee  of  1851,  grew  out  of  relaxa- 
tions which  had  been  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  views  of  a  species 
of  periodical  publications  which  are  now 
known  by  the  denomination  of  class  news- 
papers. The  first  case,  as  I  understand, 
in  which  a  relaxation  was  admitted,  was 
that  of  the  Literary  Gazette^  a  paper 
which  merely  contained  critical  notices — 
mere  reviews — and  was  not  a  newspaper 
within  the  strict  meaning  of  the  act.  It 
was  found,  however,  by  the  managers  of 
that  periodical  that  it  would  be  convenient 
that  a  portion  of  its  circulation  should  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  the  stamp,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  transmitted  through  the  post-office. 
Accordingly,  a  few  lines  of  political  news 
were  introduced  in  order  to  qualify  it  for 
the  newspaper  stamp.  In  that  manner  the 
principle  was  introduced  of  partly  stamped 
and  partly  unstamped  publications.  That 
principle  was  afterwards  extended  to  a 
large  number  of  periodical  publications 
relating  to  subjects  which  interested  par- 
ticular classes — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
members  of  different  professions.  There 
were  publications  relating  to  law,  to  medi- 
cine, to  architecture,  to  horticulture,  and 
to  various  other  subjects ;  and  in  all  those 
cases  the  role  was  established  that  they 
should  not  be  considered  as  newspapers 
subject  to  the  compulsory  tax,  but  that  a 
portion  of  the  impression  might  be  stamped 
for  the  convenience  of  transmission  through 
the  post-office.  After  a  time,  a  portion 
of  those  periodical  publications  introduced 
news  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  It 
was  not  political  news,  but  it  was  literary 
news,  or  it  related  to  legal,  medical,  or 
other  professions;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  according  to  the  strict  con- 
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Btniction  of  the  law,  a  large  Dumber  of 
the  class  publications  which  enjoyed  a  par- 
tial immunity  from  the  stamp  were  news- 
papers within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and 
were  liable  to  a  penalty  if  any  portion 
of  their  impression  were  unstamped.  The 
relaxation  had,  however,  been  established ; 
and  this  was  the  state  of  practice  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  found  in  existence 
during  the  last  recess,  when  the  subject 
came  under  his  consideration. 

If  the  Government  had  decided  to  dis- 
regard the  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
House,  and  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  law 
strictly  against  these  class  publications,  in 
order  to  make  its  administration  uniform 
instead  of  anomalous,  they  must  have  di- 
rected numerous  prosecutions  to  have  been 
instituted  against  this  class  of  newspapers, 
or  they  must  have  come  to  Parliament  for 
a  Bill  to  render  the  existing  law  more 
stringent  and  seyere.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
decided — and,  in  my  opinion,  he  exercised 
a  yery  wise  discretion — not  to  attempt  to 
render  the  law  more  stringent,  but  to  re- 
lax it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  it 
uniform.  The  plan  which  I  am  about  to 
submit  to  the  Committee  is  identical  in 
substance  and  principle  with  that  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend.  The  details  are  not 
identical,  but  the  plan  is  founded  upon  the 
self-same  principles  ;  and  whatever  credit 
may  belong  to  it  will  be  due  to  him,  and  not 
tome.  The  Bill  which  I  shall  ask  permission 
of  the  House  to  lay  upon  the  table,  if  these 
Resolutions  shall  be  agreed  to,  is  based 
tpon  the  following  principle — to  abolish 
the  legal  definition  of  a  newspaper,  and  to 
extend  the  existing  rules  respecting  news- 
papers to  all  printed  periodical  publications 
which  appear  at  intervals  not  greater  than 
thirty- one  days.  In  the  case  of  all  pe- 
riodicals falling  within  that  definition,  the 
present  penalty  for  the  publication  of  any 
newspaper  without  a  stamp  will  be  repeal- 
ed, and  it  will  be  optional  with  the  pro- 
prietors of  any  such  periodical  either  to 
btamp  any  portion  of  their  publication,  or 
to  leave  it  altogether  unstamped.  If  they 
come  to  the  Stamp-office  and  apply  for 
stamped  sheets  upon  which  to  print  any 
portion  of  their  impression,  they  will  be 
subjected,  in  respect  to  the  sheets  so 
stamped,  to  precisely  the  same  rules  with 
respect  to  superficial  contents  as  existing 
newspapers  are  subject  to.  That  is  to 
say,  that  the  first  sheet  may  contain  2,295 
superficial  square  inches  covered  by  a 
\d,  stamp,  and  the  second  sheet  may  con- 
tain 1,148  square  inches,  covered   by  a 


stamp  of  one  halfpenny.  In  this  respect 
I  propose  to  make  no  alteration,  but  sim- 
ply to  extend  the  present  limit  of  super- 
ficial  contents  to  all  periodical  publications 
which  shall  appear  within  intervals  of 
thirty-one  days.  With  regard  to  all  pe- 
riodical publications  which  shall  stamp  any 
portion  of  their  impression,  I  propose  that 
they  shall  be  subjected  to  the  present  rules 
respecting  registration  and  sureties.  Those 
rules  are  to  the  following  effect: — Any 
person  now  desirous  of  publishing  a  news- 
paper makes  a  declaration  at  the  Stamp- 
office,  and  he  furnishes  a  copy  of  every 
number  of  his  publication,  which  is  regis- 
tered at  the  Stamp-office;  and  the  pro- 
duction of  it  is  at  all  times  evidence  of 
publication  against  the  printer  and  pub- 
lisher of  that  newspaper.  I  propose  that 
the  proprietor  of  any  periodical  who  shall 
be  desirous  of  stamping  any  portion  of 
his  impression  shall  be  subject  to  that 
rule.  With  respect  to  the  securities,  every 
newspaper  proprietor  is  at  present  bound 
in  his  own  recognisance,  and  is  obliged 
also  to  produce  two  sureties  in  London 
to  the  extent  of  4002.,  and  in  the  coun- 
try to  the  extent  of  300?.,  to  answer 
any  civil  action  or  criminal  prosecution 
which  may  be  brought  against  him  for 
libel.  These  are  provisions  in  the  ex- 
isting law  which  I  propose  to  retain  with 
regard  to  all  newspaper  proprietors  who 
shall  stamp  any  portion  of  their  publica- 
tion. I  will  now  state  to  the  Committee 
the  reasons  whv  I  propose  to  retain  these 
provisions.  It  has  for  some  time  been  the 
policy  of  this  country  to  make  newspapers, 
as  distinguished  from  pamphlets  and  other 
publications  which  are  not  periodical,  the 
subject  of  exceptional  and  separate  legisla- 
tion with  regard  to  securities  against  the 
publisher  in  civil  actions  or  criminal  prose- 
cutions for  libel.  The  law  with  regard  to 
those  securities  has  been  amended  more 
than  once,  and  with  respect  to  that  subject 
the  policy  of  the  country  may  be  con- 
sidered settled.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  policy  can  be  justified  by  sound  argu- 
ment, and  that  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
ence  between  newspapers  and  pamphlets 
with  regard  to  the  subject  of  libel.  A 
newspaper — that  is,  one  of  the  periodical 
publications  to  which  that  name  is  gene- 
rally applied — has  an  established  circula- 
tion, which  is  immediate  and  to  a  great 
extent  universal.  It  extends  over  the 
whole  country,  and  is  also  nearly  simul- 
taneous, for,  by  means  of  the  post,  it 
is  carried  on  the   day  of  publication  to 
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almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  tbe 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  libellous  mat* 
ter  published  in  a  newspaper  affecting 
any  individual  eiercises  a  much  more  in- 
stantaneous and  a  much  more  detrimental 
influence  upon  his  character  than  would  be 
the  case  if  such  matter  were  published  in 
a  simple  pamphlet.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
Gentlemen  in  this  House  who  have  had 
some  experience  in  the  publication  of  pam- 
phlets, and  who  know  the  difficulty  with 
which  a  pamphlet  struggles  into  notoriety. 
A  few  copies  are  generally  first  distributed 
voluntarily,  and  attempts  are  made  to 
gain  publicity  for  the  work,  but  those  at- 
tempts are  generally  not  very  successful, 
and  the  publicity,  if  obtained  at  all,  is  slow 
of  arrival,  and  very  limited  and  partial  in 
extent.  Now,  with  regard  to  a  newspa- 
per, these  conditions  are  reversed,  for  the 
publicity  is  immediate,  simultaneous,  and 
practically  universal.  For  those  reasons 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  wise  and  expedient 
that,  with  regard  to  newspapers,  securities 
should  be  imposed  which  are  not  applicable 
to  other  parts  of  the  press  ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  propose  to  retain  the  regulations 
with  regard  to  sureties.  But  there  is  an- 
other reason.  By  the  original  act  which 
established  these  sureties  they  were  limit- 
ed to  actions  for  blasphemous  or  seditious 
libels,  and  the  measure  was  introduced  as 
a  protection  to  the  Government.  It  was 
found)  however,  that  these  were  valuable 
securities  which  might  be  extended  to  the 
public ;  and  accordingly,  by  a  subsequent 
Act,  actions  for  libels  on  private  individuals 
were  V^ought  within  the  same  provisions  ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  any  private 
person  is  at  the  present  day  protected 
against  libel  by  the  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper being  compelled  to  enter  into  bis 
own  recognisances,  and  also  to  find  sure- 
ties to  answer  actions  for  libel  brought 
against  him.  If,  therefore,  the  provisions 
to  which  I  have  adverted  were  repealed, 
not  only  would  the  security  which  at  pre- 
sent exists  for  the  preservation  of  good 
order — whatever  its  value  may  be— be  re- 
moved, but  also  a  roost  valuable  and  effec- 
tive security  for  the  respect  of  private 
character  would  be  taken  away.  For  these 
reasons,  then,  I  propose  to  retain  the  exist- 
ing provisions  on  that  subject  in  the  Bill 
which  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  submit- 
ting to  the  House,  so  far  as  regards  all  pe- 
riodicals which,  by  publishing  a  portion  of 
their  impression  stamped,  may  bring  them- 
selves within  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  I 
may  state,  however,  that  the  provisions 
TKe  Chancellor'  qf  t?^  Exchequer 


with  regard  to  sureties  do  not  form  any 
essential  or  necessary  part  of  the  plan 
which  I  propose,  and  as  far  as  I  am  officially 
concerned,  they  will  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  interests  of  the  public  exchequer  ;  but 
they  rather  form  part  of  the  criminal  and 
civil  law  now  existing  :  and,  as  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  founded  npon  sound  policy, 
I  have  included  them  in  the  measure  which 
I  hope  to  introduoe  into  this  House. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  stated  in  general 
terms  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  plan 
which  I  propose.  The  effect  will  be  to 
legalise  generally  what  at  present  is  only 
tacitly  sanctioned  with  respect  to  the  pub* 
lication  of  class  publications,  such  as  the 
Athenasum,  the  Builder^  the  Medicc^l 
Times,  the  Medical  Qiufetie,  and  others  of 
that  description.  Such  papers  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  law  to  the  same  indulgence  which 
they  now  possess,  and  will  be  authorised 
to  follow  the  method  of  publication  which 
they  now  frequently  practise  in  defiance  of, 
or  at  least  unsanctioned  by,  the  law  ;  that 
is,  their  proprietors  will  be  permitted  to 
publish  their  impression  on  a  stamp  or  not, 
as  they  may  think  fit.  The  same  legis- 
lation will  be  further  extended  to  the  rest  of 
the  periodical  press.  The  political  news* 
papers,  such  as  I%e  Times,  The  Morning 
Chronicle,  The  Herald,  The  Morning  Ad- 
vertiser, and  others,  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  rule,  and  be  permitted  to  stamp  that 
portion  of  their  impression  which  they  may 
wish  to  transmit  by  post,  and  to  publish  that 
portion  which  is  independent  of  transmis- 
sion by  tbe  post  without  a  stamp — just  as 
they  may  find  it  for  their  interest  to  do. 
Beyond  these  changes  I  do  not  propose  to 
go.  The  Bill  which  I  propose  to  introduce 
will  be  confined  to  the  change  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

And  now,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  1  will  proceed  to  examine  certain 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  this 
plan,  and  which  have  been  represented  as 
fatal  to  i^s  operation.  One  of  these  objec- 
tions is,  that  it  will  produce  great  confu- 
sion in  the  printing  establishments  if  a 
portion  of  the  impression  of  a  paper  has 
to  be  printed  on  stamped  and  the  other 
portion  on  unstamped  paper,  and  that  the 
consequence  of  that  confusion  would  be  a 
loss  to  the  proprietors  of  newspapers. 
Now,  Sir,  I  have  used  my  best  endeavours 
to  ascertain,  as  far  as  I  could,  if  there  is 
any  foundation  for  that  statement,  and  I 
will  inform  the  House  of  the  results  of 
my  inquiry.  It  appears  from  a  return 
which  has  been  laid  before  this  House  on 
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the  Motion  of  mj  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  WeBtmiDster  (Sir  J.  Shelley)  that 
the  number  of  what  may  be  called  class 
papers  amounts  to  137,  and  the  business 
of  all  of  them  is  conducted  by  a  mixed 
circulation  of  stamped  and  unstamped 
copies,  and  as  no  complaint  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  case  of  those  publications, 
which  may  be  called  ^niOM-newspapers, 
the  presumption  appears  to  me  to  be  that 
there  is  no  real  practical  difficulty  in 
printing  and  publishing  the  mixed  circu- 
ution  of  stamped  and  unstamped  copies 
we  propose.  One  of  the  principal  periodi- 
cals which  publishes  a  portion  of  their  im- 
pression stamped,  and  the  remainder  un- 
stamped, is  that  publication  so  familiarly 
known  to  all  the  Members  of  this  House — 
1  mean  Piinc^  In  the  year  1854,  425,000 
stamped  copies  of  that  periodical  were  pub- 
lished ;  and  I  understand  that,  out  of  a  weekly 
circulation  of  about  40,000  copies,  8,000 
are  published  on  stamped  paper,  and  32,000 
are  unstamped.  I  have  had  an  interyiew 
with  the  manager  of  that  publication — not 
to  make  inquiry  as  to  how  bis  interesting 
publication  is  compiled,  but  to  obtain  some 
information  as  to  the  economical  branch 
of  the  establishment.  That  gentleman  told 
me  that  there  was  not  the  least  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  printing  of  the  paper, 
and  that  the  mixed  nature  of  tbe  circula- 
tion did  not  give  rise  to  the  slightest  con- 
fusion, nor  was  there  any  loss  to  the  pro- 
prietors in  consequence  of  it ;  and  he  de- 
scribes the  difficulty  which  had  been  repre- 
sented to  me  to  exist  as  perfectly  imagi- 
nary. I  made  further  inquiry  of  the 
manager  of  the  ^tAeiuvum,  a  paper  which 
is  also  printed,  partly  on  stamped,  and 
partly  on  unstamped  paper,  and  1  found 
that  3,000  copies  of  that  paper  are  printed 
on  stamps,  and  4,200  are  published  un- 
stamped; and  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  that  paper  told  me  that  there  was  no 
practical  difficulty  or  loss  in  conducting 
that  paper  with  Uie  mixed  circulation,  aU 
though  the  demand  for  stamped  copies 
was  affected  by  various  circumstances — 
such  as  the  absence  from  London  in  tbe 
summer  of  persons  usually  resident  there 
when  there  exists  a  much  greater  demand 
for  stamped  copies  to  be  sent  by  post  than 
at  other  periods  of  the  year;  yet  those  tem- 
porary variations  are  easily  adjusted,  and 
neither  confusion  nor  loss  occurs.  1  further 
consulted  the  proprietor  of  the  IlluitrcUed 
London  News^  a  gentleman  of  great  expe- 
rience in  the  management  of  newspapers, 
and  who  has  brought  the  circulation  of  that 


paper  up  to  140,000  a  week;  and  that 
gentleman  gave  me  his  confident  opinion 
that  no  difficulty  would  arise  in  the  case  of 
his  paper,  or  in  that  of  any  daily  paper, 
from  the  adoption  of  a  mixed  system  of 
stamped  and  unstamped  impressions. 

But,  Sir,  another  objection,  and  that  of 
a  more  serious  character,  has  been  brought 
under  my  notice  by  various  persons,  who 
have  described  the  proposition  to  repeal 
the  compulsory  newspaper  stamp  as  one 
which  would  be  most  dangerous  to  society. 
It  has  been  described  as  a  measure  which 
will  open  the  floodgates  of  sedition  and 
blasphemy,  and  which  will  inundate  the 
country  with  licentious  and  immoral  pro- 
ductions, which  will  undermine  the  very 
foundations  of  society,  and  scatter  the  seeds 
of  revolution  broadcast  oyer  the  land.  These 
expressions  are  not  exaggerated  repre- 
sentations of  the  opinions  which  have  been 
communicated  to  me  from  many  quarters 
since  this  measure  has  been  under  my  con- 
sideration. I  regret  to  say  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  is  looked  upon  as  an 
accomplice  of  the  Government  in  this 
wicked  and  dangerous  design.  I  need  not 
state  that,  if  Her  Majesty's  Government 
believed  that  there  was  any  foundation 
for  these  views,  or  for  any  appreciable 
fractional  part  of  these  views,  they  would 
not  propose  the  measure  which  I  am  now 
submitting  to  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee. They  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  our  political  institutions, 
in  the  soundness  of  our  social  system,  in  the 
loyahy  and  good  disposition  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  ;  and  they  do  not  believe 
that  increased  facilities  for  public  discussion 
through  the  press  will  lead  to  any  such 
consequences  as  some  have  apprehended. 
But,  Sir,  we  are  not  left  merely  to  con- 
jecture, or  indirect  evidence,  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  and  character  of  a  cheap 
unstamped  press.  There  is  already  in 
existence  a  large  class  of  publications 
which,  not  containing  news,  are  exempt 
from  the  stamp,  are  printed  at  a  very 
cheap  rate,  and  circulate  most  extensively 
through  the  country.  Now,  though  these 
publications  do  not  contain  news,  yet,  if  it 
were  true  that  the  people  of  this  country 
have  so  insatiable  an  appetite  for  immoral 
and  licentious  reading  as  some  seem  to 
ascribe  to  them,  they  would  possess  a  very 
different  character  from  what  thev  actually 
exhibit.  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  names  of  some  of  these 
publications.      There   is   the    Hlwirated 
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News,  which  is  sold  for  6(1.,  and  circulates 
no  less  than  140,000  copies  per  week,  and 
although  it  is  published  only  hebdomadally, 
I  think  it  is  second,  or  nearly  second,  in 
point  of  circulation  to   The  Timet,     The 
Illustrated  News  is  so  very  well  known  a 
publication  that  I   need  scarcely  say  its 
contents  are  perfectly  unexceptionable,  and 
that  it  obtains  a  willing  admission  to  every 
family  in   the  kingdom.      But  there  are 
other  periodicals  that  are  unstamped  which 
are  sold  at  a  lower  price,  and  which  cir- 
culate widely  among  the  poorer  classes. 
One  of  these  is  a  periodical  of  which  I 
confess  that  I  never  heard  the  name  until 
recently,  and  perhaps  the  same  may  be 
the  case  of  some  other  Members  of  this 
House;    I  mean   a  penny  weekly  publi- 
cation  called  the   London  Journal,  and 
which,    1  am   assured   by  very  sufficient 
evidence,    circulates    510,000,    or    more 
than  half  a  million  copies,  per  week,  or 
equal   to  26,520,000  per  annum — a  cir- 
culation,   exceeding  by  10,000,000  that 
of   The    Times,  though  it  appears  only 
once  a  week,  whereas  The  Times  is  pub- 
lished six  tiroes  in  the  week.     I  have  ex- 
amined certain  numbers  of  this  periodical, 
and  find  that  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
Penny  Magazine,  which  was  well  known 
several  years  ago.     The  London  Journal 
appears  to   be  unexceptionable  in   point 
of  morality ;  its  matter  may  not,  indeed, 
be  of    the  most  instructive  character  — 
it  is   in  fact,    rather   amusing   than  in- 
structive—  but  certainly,  it  does  not  at 
all  correspond  with  the  very  frightful  pic- 
ture of  cheap  periodicals  which  has  been 
drawn  to  us  by  the  objectors  to  the  repeal 
of  the  compulsory  stamp.     There  is  an- 
other publication,  similar  in  its  character 
— the  Familff  Herald — which    circulates 
about  240,000  weekly,  or  at  the  rate  of 
12,500,000  per  annum.      It  is  also  some- 
what analogous  to  the  Penny  Magazine, 
which  is  now  extinct,  and  which  at  one  time 
had  a  circulation  of  about  200,000  copies 
per  week.      These  facts  must  be  consi- 
dered as   showing   that  the   spontaneous 
taste  of  the  poorer  classes  of  readers  in 
this  country,  as  regards  cheap  unstamp- 
ed  periodicals   at   the   present    moment, 
leads  them  to  prefer  a  species  of  litera- 
ture wholly   innocuous    in   its  character, 
and  quite   free   from   all    the   dangerous 
elements  which  have  been  held  up  to  our 
fears.     Now,  let  us  look  to  the  reverse  of 
the  picture.     Some  years  ago,  I  am  in- 
formed, there  were  five  or  six  publications 
in  London  of  a  different  description  from 
The  Chancellor  of  ilie  Exchequer 


the  foregoing.      Among  them  were  the 
Town,  and  others  of  a  similarly  licentious 
character.      The    illustrations  they  con- 
tained corresponded  with  their  letterpress, 
and  these  publications  obtained  a  certain 
circulation.    But  a  gentleman  who  made  an 
inquiry  into  this  subject  a  few  years  since, 
and  who  recently  completed  his  inquiry, 
assures  roe  that  the  entire  class  of  publi- 
cations of  this  nature  is  now  extinct ;  that 
out  of  five  or  six  which  he  noticed  a  few 
years  ago  not  one  now  remains  in  exist- 
ence.    It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House  that  there  was  likewise  a  higher 
class  of  publications  of  the  same  character 
as  those  to  which  I  am  now  referring,  com- 
prising the  Age,  the  Satirist,   and  the 
Argus,  which  enjoyed  a  considerable  circu- 
lation some  few  years  since,  but  they  have 
now  also  ceased  to  exist.     It  may,  I  be- 
lieve, be  said  with  perfect  truth,  that  no 
immoral  or  licentious   publication   has  a 
long  life,  or  obtains  an  extensive  circula- 
tion.    Another  objection  made  to  the  pro- 
posed change  is,  that  there  would  be  one 
press  for  the  rich   and   another  for  the 
poor;  that  there  would  be  one  description 
of  newspapers  intended  for  wealthy  readers 
and  for  the  upper  classes  of  society,  and 
another  description  of  cheap  newspapers 
designed  for  circulation  among  the  working 
classes.     Now,  to  a  certain  extent,  that 
state  of  things  already  exists.     There  are 
newspapers  now  enjoying  a  very  wide  cir- 
culation which  are  printed  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  the  ordinary  daily  and  weekly 
papers,  and  whose  principal  circulation  liea 
among  the  less  wealthy  classes  of  the  people. 
Two  of  these  journals  are  called  The  News 
of  the  World  and  Lloyd's  Weekly  News- 
paper,  and   they  have    the    largest  cir- 
culation after  The  Times,     This  extensive 
circulation  they  owe  to  the  fact  that  their 
price  is  3d.,  instead  of  5d,  or  6d. — the 
preference  they  enjoy  in  the  newspaper 
market   being   solely  attributable   to   the 
lower  rate  at  which  they  are  sold.     But 
even  if  two  kinds  of  newspapers  should  be 
established  to  a  certain  extent,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  will  be  any  reason 
for  regretting  it.  If  the  taste  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  readers  prevents  them  from  en- 
joying  and    perusing    those    newspapers 
which  are  prepared  for  a  different  class  of 
readers — if  a  class  of  newspapers  grows 
up  which  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  working  classes — and  if  those  news- 
papers are  moral  and  useful  in  their  ten- 
dency, it  may  be  regarded  as  an  advantage 
that  they  should  circulate  among  that  por- 
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tion  of  ftocietj.  We  are  not  to  assaine '  the  large  and  well-coodacted  newspapers 
that  the  class  of  newspapers  which  may  be  '  are  maintained,  and  it  is  out  of  the 
addressed  to  the  working  people  will  be  profits  of  adyertisements  that  the  defi- 
tainted  with  any  immoral  or  anti-social  ciency  in  the  expenditure  of  these  news- 
doctrines  ;  and  at  all  events  those  persons  I  papers  is  supported.  Now,  Sir,  small 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  moral,  reli- 1  focal  newspapers  are  never  a  profitable 
gioQS,  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  vehicle  for  advertisements,  and,  therefore, 
people,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  sound  opi-  such  a  newspaper  can  never  become,  in 
nions  among  them,  will  here  find  a  field  i  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  good  news- 
for  their  philanthropic  exertions,  and  will  j  paper.  The  established  provincial  news- 
he  able,  to  counteract  any  mischievous  or  |  papers,  having  large  capital  and  extensive 
anarchical  principles  which  may  be  disse-  *  circulation,  are  already  in  possession  of 
minated  through  channels  of  this  descrip-  the  market,  and,  having  a  wide  field  now 
tion.  The  present  necessity  of  imposing  open  before  them,  and  enjoying  the  pre- 
a  stamp  on  e^rerj  copy  of  a  local  news- 1  ference  of  the  advertising  public,  they  will 
paper  is  frequently  attended  with  detri- !  enter  into  competition  with  small  local 
mental  effects;  and,  in  illustration  of  the '  newspapers  on  the  most  advantageous 
mischief  and  injustice  occasionally  pro- ;  terms.  And  I  confess  I  think  that  the 
duced  by  the  existing  law,  I  will  take  the  |  advent  of  the  newspaper  Utopia  which  the 
liberty  of  quoting  an  extract  from  a  letter  |  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Man- 
published  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  Chester  (Mr.  Milner  Gibson)  anticipates,  as 
for  Lynn  (Lord  Stanley)  relating  to  this  |  soon  as  the  stamp  is  taken  off,  is  yet  far  dis- 
subject.     He  says —  taut.     1  do  not  expect  that  a  great  number 

"  I  hare  by  me  a  small  adTertising  sheet  which  I  o^  ^^^  newspapers  will  be  established  if  the 
appears  in  a  neighbouring  town  (to  save  the  law)  Stamp  duty  is  removed,  but,  at  the  same 
monthly ;  and  which,  but  for  the  operation  of  the  time,  if  any  such  demand  for  a  new  class 
1  1     «-^i..K  -         .—   ^-*«.-u*i-.  .r  -.«*      ^  ....      ^^^  reality  of 

the  facilities 

Sud'of  The  Time$  when  tli  latter  app^  for  their  establishment  which  the  change 


montmy ;  ana  woicu,  ou«  lor  we  operanon  oi  (ne    time.  It  any  SUCu  demand  tOt 
Uw    would  probably  app^  fortnightly,  if  not    ^{  newspapers  should  exwt,  ( 
weekly.     It»  weight,  to  judge  by  the  quantity  of    .•    .  j    •    '  .     .,11.     .     .    .  • 
paper  Which  it  cSntkins,^  dels  nit  excLd  1.20th  ,  1^**  ^^^^^  'J*"  }^  ^^^,  ^J 


its  full  le  pages  of  print. 


local  journal  to  wluch  X  have  referred  does  not 
want  the  Post  Office  at  all.  If  living  in  a  town, 
I  wish  to  send  out  1,000  copies  of  a  ciroukr,  I 
should  certainly  find  it  cheaper  and  more  conye* 


The  little   in  the  law  will  bring. 


Another  objection  to  the  measure  — 
an  objection  which  has  been  mentioned 
in  the   other    House,    and    which    must 


nient  to  hire  a  messenger  to  distribute  them  than  have  occurred  to  my  right  hon.  Friend 
to  pay  U,  Ss,  id.  for  their  circulation  by  the  local ;  my  predecessor  in  office,  as  it  occurred 
post.  In  this  case  Government  allows  me  the  I  ^o  myself— is  the  loss  of  revenue  which 
option.     But  if  I  issue  a  weekly  or  fortnightly  i     .ii  u  a  •!  j  v     xl  j     l 

circular,  in  the  shape  of  a  newsjiper.  I  have  no  '^'W  ^  entailed  by  the  propos^  changes. 
stmiUr  freedom  of  choice.  Whether  I  use  the  •  Now,  Sir,  if  we  had  at  this  time  a 
postal  arrangements  which  Government  has  pro-  '  surplus  revenue,  and  if  the  expenditure 
:.v  XV       ._  s        x„.  , .   .1^.  i  ^^  ^^^  country  did  not  greatly  exceed  its 

ordinary  revenue,   the   newspaper   stamp 
would    have  a  fair   claim    to    be   consi- 


State ;  but  in  either  case  I  must  pay  equally. 

Now,  under  the  regulations  which  I  pro- 
pose, it  will  be  optional  for  the  publisher 
of  any  local  journal,  such  as  the  noble 
Lord  has  described,  to  stamp  one  portion 


sidered  in  any  plan  for  repeal  or  readjust- 
ment of  taxes,  and  those  who  object  to  it 
might  claim  that  its  repeal  should  have 


of  his  impression,  and  to  leave  unstamped  \  precedence  in  any  financial  scheme.    This, 
such  copies  as  he  may  wish  to  circulate  by   however,    is    not    the    present    fiuMicial 


messenger.  Thus,  if  it  is  any  convenience 
to  him  to  stamp  any  portion  in  order  that 
it  may  pass  through  the  post,  it  will  be 
perfectly  competent  for  him  to  do  so.  At 
the  same  time,  having  shown  that  the  pub- 
lication of  local  newspapers  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  removal  of  the  stamp,  I 
must  express  a  doubt  whether  any  consi- 
derable number  of  such  new  newspapers 
will  spring  into  existence.  No  newspaper 
can  obtain  any  considerable  circulation 
unless  it  be  a  good  medium  for  advertise- 
ments.    It  is  by  the  advertisements  that 


state  of  the  country,  and,  if  the  Houso 
should  decide  in  favour  of  this  measure, 
it  would  be  my  duty  to  call  upon  them  to 
provide  for  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue 
which  might  thereby  be  occasioned  by 
some  other  mode  of  taxation.  The  pre- 
sent stamp  duty  on  newspapers  produces 
to  the  revenue  rather  more  than  400,000^ 
a  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  measure 
for  repealing  the  compulsory  stamp  will  en- 
tail a  loss  of  200,000/.  per  annum.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  some  facts  which 
may  lead  to  the  inference  that,  after  the 
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compnlsory  stamp  shall  be  repealed,  the 
newspapers  will  continue  to  print  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  impression  upon 
stamped  paper.  I  will,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House,  state  some  facts  rela- 
tive to  The  Times  newspaper,  which  will 
throw  some  light  on  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  circulation  of  The  Times  is 
59,000  per  diem ;  of  these,  33,000  are 
distributed  bj  newa-agents  in  London,  and 
26,000  go  into  the  country,  of  which 
about  2§,000  are  conveyed  by  railway 
trains,  and  5,800  by  post.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  copies  of  The  Times — ^and 
of  this  I  am  assured  by  excellent  authority 
-— 'Ultimately  pass  through  the  post,  most 
copiea  three  or  four  times.  Although  the 
number  of  copies  which  leave  London  and 
are  distributed  by  the  newsagents  is  so 
large,  yet  I  am  assured  that,  altogether, 
at  least  three-fourtha  of  the  entire  im- 
pression of  The  Times  ultimately  pass 
through  the  post.  Such  is  the  convenience 
of  the  postage  stamp.  I  have  been  fur- 
ther assured  by  a  deputation  of  provincial 
newspaper  proprietors  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  country  papers  are  sent  di- 
rectly through  the  post,  and  that  about 
half  the  remaining  third  are  afterwards 
sent,  fnaking  altogether  about  five-sixths 
which  pass  through  the  post.  These  facts 
lead  to  the  inference  that  the  present 
stamp  is  found  to  be  a  convenience  in  the 
transmission  of  newspapers,  and  that,  even 
if  it  ceased  to  be  a  compulsory  stamp,  a 
large  circulation  of  stamped  newspapers 
would,  nevertheless,  take  place.  More- 
over, if  the  alteration  of  the  law  should 
lead  to  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
newspapers,  the  addition  in  the  circulation 
would  produce  such  an  increase  in  the 
paper  duty  as  would  in  some  degree  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  revenue  in  the 
stamped  circulation  of  newspapers.  It  is 
my  duty  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
estimate  of  persons  of  authority  as  to  the 
loss  of  revenue  must  not  be  taken  to  be 
less  than  200,0002.  Such  a  loss  of  reve- 
nue is,  no  doubt,  inconvenient  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
House  will  bear  in  mind  that  to  refuse  to 
repeal  the  stamp  would  be  to  recede  from 
the  unanimous  resolution  which  it  agreed 
to  last  Session,  and  will  render  necessary 
the  passing  of  some  measure  declaratory 
of  the  law.  Indulgences  must  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  House  must  consent  to  the 
adoption  of  stringent  measures  for  collect- 
ing the  newspaper  stamp. 

I  have  heard  it  argued,  and  it  has  been 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


suggested  to  me  since  the  Resolutions  have 
been  laid  upon  the  table,  that  the  plan 
would  be  more  perfect  if  it  included  all 
sorts  of  printed  matter,  and  not  merely 
periodical  publications.  That  proposition. 
Sir,  involves  the  question  of  a  cheap  book 
post.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  cheap 
book  post,  and  the  payment  of  6d.  will 
enable  a  book  of  not  more  than  1  lb.  to  be 
carried  by  the  post.  That  system  has 
been  established  by  a  succession  of  Trea- 
sury warrants,  and  it  is  competent  for 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  vary  and 
modify  the  existing  system,  and  to  bring 
the  present  charges  to  lower  rates  than 
exist  at  present.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment think  that  the  question  of  peri- 
odical publications  and  their  transmission 
through  the  post  stands  upon  diflFerent 
grounds  from  the  question  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  kept 
separate.  I  admit,  however,  the  import- 
ance of  legislating  with  respect  to  the 
transmission  of  books  and  pamphlets  by 
post,  and,  if  it  should  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
take  that  question  into  consideration  here- 
after, as  a  separate  measure.  I  may,  how> 
ever,  state  one  fact  for  the  information  of 
hon.  Members,  that,  according  to  informa- 
tion given  before  a  Committee  which  sat 
last  Session  upon  postal  communication,  the 
following  appears  to  be  the  comparative 
weight  of  the  different  class  of  articles 
carried  by  the  post : — Out  of  100  parts, 
letters  formed  13  per  cent;  books,  2  per 
cent;  newspapers,  76  per  cent;  and  the 
mailbags  as  much  as  9  per  cent.  So  that, 
judging  by  weight,  newspapers  now  form 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  arti- 
cles conveyed  by  post.  The  books  only 
form  2  per  cent;  and  therefore,  if  any- 
thing like  equality  and  correspondence  is 
to  be  established  between  books  and  news- 
papers, some  new  regulations  must  be 
hereafter  established  with  regard  to  books 
and  pamphlets. 

Having  thus  explained  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  relative  to  the  newspaper 
stamp,  I  beg  leave  now  to  move  the  follow- 
ing Resolutions: — 

"  That  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  Laws  re- 
lating to  the  Stamp  Duties  on  Newspapers,  and  to 
provide  for  the  transmission  by  Post  of  printed 
periodical  pablications. 

"That  any  periodical  publication,  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  transmission  and  re- 
transmission by  the  Post,  shall  be  printed  on 
paper  stamped  for  denoting  the  Stamp  Doty  im- 
posed by  Law  on  a  Newspaper,  printed  on  the  like 
number  of  sheets  or  pieces  of  paper,  and  of  the 
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like  dimeiuioiie,  with  respeet  to  the  BUperfloiefl,  of 
the  letterprew  thereof. 

"  That  printed  Newspapers  (British,  Colonial, 
or  Foreign)  shall  be  transmitted  by  Post  between 
places  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Her  Majesty^s 
Colonies,  or  Foreign  Countries,  or  between  any 
ports  or  plaoes  beyond  the  Sea  (whether  through 
the  United  Kingdom  or  not),  either  firee  of  Post- 
age, or  subject  to  such  rates  of  Postage*  not 
exceeding  2d.  for  each  Newspaper,  irrespective 
of  any  charge  for  Foreign  Postage,  as  the  Com* 
missioners  of  the  Treasury,  or  Her  Majesty's 
Postmaater  General,  with  their  consent,  shall 
from  time  to  time  think  fit." 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  very  elaborate 
statement  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
ChaDcellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  I  en* 
tirely  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion  he 
teems  to  entertain,  that  it  would  be  better 
that  the  Bill  should  be  printed  and  laid 
before  the  House,  and  that  there  should  be 
some  brief  opportunity  at  least  of  giving 
it  consideration  before  we  enter  into  any 
full  dtacusaion  of  its  merits,  or  into  any 
eomparison  between  the  particular  provi- 
siooa  of  my  right  hon.  Friend's  measure 
and  of  that  which  I  had  the  honour  of 
introducing.  Parental  partiality,  probably, 
renders  me  an  unfair  judge  on  this  subject, 
but  I  cannot  deny  that  I  regard  with  re* 
gret  the  changes  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  has  introduced  into  the  plan  as 
originally  framed.  At  the  same  time,  in 
considering  a  measure  of  this  kind,  I  think 
it  is  our  duty,  as  Members  of  this  House, 
to  ask  ourselves,  not  so  much  whether  the 
measure  that  is  proposed  is  in  all  respects 
conformable  to  our  own  wishes  and  predi- 
lections, or  even  whether  it  is  the  best  that 
in  our  opinion  could  be  submitted  to  Par- 
liament, but  whether,  upon  the  whole,  it 
goes  so  far  in  avoiding  aU  existing  difficul- 
ties of  a  serious  and  pressing  character, 
and  in  introducing  material  and  substantial 
improvements  in  the  law,  as  to  make  it 
worth  our  while  to  recommend  and  promote 
its  adoption  by  the  Legislature.  That  is 
the  principle  upon  which  I  desire  to  con- 
sider this  Bill  of  my  right  hon.  Friend's 
when  it  shall  have  been  laid  upon  the  table. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  in 
the  measure  proposed  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  word. 
I  coDfess  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  my  right 
hon.  Friend  signify,  towai-ds  the  close  of 
his  speech,  that  he  was  not  indisposed  to 
give  a  favourable  consideration  to  the  pro* 
posal,  provided  it  appeared  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  House,  to  in- 
troduce into  his  Bill,  not  a  qualification  or 
alteration  of  the  measure,  but  simply  an 


extension  of  it,  which  would  establish  a 
moderate  and  low  tariff  for  printed  matter 
in  general.  I  certainly  think  that  such  a 
regulation  would  be  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  Bill,  and  would  in  no  respect 
interfere  with  the  principle  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  proposes  to  establish.  I  can 
conceive  no  reason  whatever  why  news- 
papers or  periodicals  published  within 
thirty-one  days  should  enjoy  privileges 
that  are  denied  to  the  feebler  means  and 
resources  of  those  who  may  occasionally, 
or  under  particular  circumstances,  wish  to 
give  the  public  the  benefit  of  their  thoughts 
in  print.  With  respect  to  one  serious 
portion  of  this  question  to  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  adverted — namely,  the  effect 
of  his  measure  upon  the  revenue — I  would 
remind  him  that  the  introduction  of  a  low 
and  moderate  postage  tariff  for  printed 
matter  of  all  descriptions  would  materially 
tend  towards  indemnifying  him  for  the  loss 
he  is  likely  to  sustain  by  the  abolition  of 
the  compulsory  stamp.  I  have  no  scruple 
in  adverting  to  this  point,  and  I  may  re- 
mind the  House  that,  although  the  present 
tariff  for  the  transport  of  books  by  post 
is  not  immoderate  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
case  of  what  may  fairly  be  called  books — 
I  mean  works  of  considerable  bulk,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  Qiiartorlj^  or  Edithwrgh 
Beview,  which  approach  the  weight  of  a 
pound — ^yet,  so  far  as  pamphlets  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  little  less  than  a  prohibitory 
duty.  Indeed,  it  would  very  commonly 
better  answer  the  purpose  of  those  who 
wish  to  circulate  pamphlets  through  the 
post  to  send  them  as  letters,  subject  to  the 
letter  postage,  than  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  existing  tariff  for  the  transmission  of 
books  by  post.  I  think,  therefore,  there 
is  every  necessity  for  an  alteration  in  this 
respect.  With  regard  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend's  definition  of  periodicals,  I  do  not 
intend  to  enter  into  that  part  of  the  ques- 
tion at  present,  but,  if  I  understand  his 
resolutions  rightly,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  only  periodicals  which  would  be  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  proposition  would 
be  periodicals  that  conform,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  the  arrangements  of  newspapers, 
and  particularly  periodicals  that  are  limited 
to  a  couple  of  sheets.  I  must  confess  I 
apprehend  that  this  regulation  will  be 
found  materially  to  limit  the  beneficial 
effect  of  my  right  hon.  Friend's  measure, 
and,  if  so,  it  will  be  an  additional  argn< 
ment  for  his  adopting  the  proposal  that 
greatly  increased  facilities  should  be  given 
for  the  circulation  of  printed  matter  of  all 
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descriptions  whatsoever,  whether  periodi- 
cals or  otherwise,  bj  post.  The  next  point 
I  wish  to  mention  is  one  to  which  I  advert 
with  greater  unwillingness,  but  upon  which 
I  differ  from  the  views  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend.  He  has  announced  bis  intention 
to  propose  that  the  use  of  the  impressed 
stamp,  which  is  to  convej  the  postal  pri- 
vilege, shall  be  conditional  upon  a  regis- 
tration that  is  to  entail  the  necessity  of 
giving  of  securities.  Now,  it  is  quite  true 
that  at  the  present  moment  we  have  a  law 
of  this  kind  in  operation.  It  is  quite  true 
that  if  a  tradesman  at  the  present  time 
carries  his  circular  to  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  he  obtains  the  postal  privilege  on 
the  condition  of  his  declaring  his  circular 
to  be  a  newspaper,  although,  if  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue  were  nf towards  to  pro- 
secute him  for  not  stamping  his  entire  im- 
pression, he  would  be  entitled  to  go  into  a 
Court  of  Justice  and  there  to  contend  that 
that  was  not  a  newspaper  which  he  him- 
self had  declared  to  be  a  newspaper  in 
order  to  obtain  the  postal  privilege  for  part 
of  his  impression.  Now,  the  declaration 
thus  made  undoubtedly  entails  upon  him 
the  condition  of  giving  securities  ;  and  at 
present,  if  a  tradesman  thinks  he  can  sup- 
ply his  customers  and  the  public  with  any 
given  article  upon  such  terms  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  advertise  his  prices  from 
time  to  time,  and  if  his  ambition  has  so 
wide  a  range  that  he  wishes  to  make  them 
known,  not  only  in  the  place  where  he 
may  live,  but  throughout  the  country,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  register  his  circular 
or  advertisement  sheet,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  as  a  newspaper,  and  to  give  security 
that  he  will  not  print  therein  any  blasphe- 
mous or  seditious  libles.  Undoubtedly  this 
is  the  practice  under  the  law  as  it  stands  ; 
but  I  roust  confess  my  belief  always  has 
been  that  this  was  one  of  the  anomalies 
and  absurdities  of  the  practice  which  in- 
duced the  House  during  the  last  year  to 
do  what  it  is  not  very  apt  to  do,  and  what 
I  think  it  most  wisely  eschews  doing — 
namely,  to  pass  an  abstract  Resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  law  ought  to  be  altered. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  proposes  that  this 
condition  of  giving  securities  shall  be  re- 
tained, but  that  it  shall  be  retained  not  as 
a  condition  of  publishing  a  newspaper,  but 
as  a  condition  of  the  postal  privilege.  But, 
is  it  possible  for  this  House  to  embody  per 
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newspapers.  There  certainly  may  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  upon  that  subject, 
some  parties  may  think  that  these  securi- 
ties are  highly  important  for  the  protection 
of  public  order  or  of  private  character.  I 
confess  that  I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  My 
belief  is,  that  securities  have  this  effect — 
they  provide  that  if  the  man  who  has  given 
them  commits  an  offence  against  the  law, 
and  the  party  whom  he  has  wronged  pro- 
ceeds against  him  in  a  Court  of  Justice, 
the  man  who  has  committed  the  wrong 
shall  have  the  means  of  paying  counsel 
and  attorneys  to  defend  him.  This  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  first  effect  of  these  secu- 
rities. That  is  a  question  of  policy,  but 
what  question  of  policy,  or  what  intelligi- 
ble object  or  motive  can  be  connected  with 
the  retention  of  securities  as  a  condition  of 
postal  transmission  ?  Why,  if  these  secu- 
rities are  important  at  all,  they  are  impor- 
tant as  a  protection,  not  to  public  men,  not 
to  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  or  to  members 
of  this  House,  but  to  the  private  characters 
of  indiriduals.  Now,  where  is  it  important 
to  defend  private  character  ?  Why,  within 
the  particular  sphere  where  each  man  is 
known  ;  but  if  you  are  to  say  to  a  clergy- 
man in  Devonshire,  "  we  will  take  care 
you  shall  not  be  libelled  in  Northumber- 
land, '^here  the  people  know  nothing  about 
you,  but  yon  may  be  libelled  ad  7t6ttum 
by  the  newspapers  published  in  your  own 
town — we  will  allow  you  to  be  libelled  in 
that  part  of  the  country  where  it  is  mate- 
rial that  you  should  have  your  character 
defended,  but  we  will  prevent  you  from 
being  libelled  in  a  part  of  the  country  with 
which  you  have  no  connection  or  concern** 
— it  is  plain  that  you  place  your  law  upon 
an  irrational  basis,  and  my  right  hon. 
Friend  will  run  great  risk  of  not  attaining 
the  object  he  has  in  view,  namely,  that  of 
effecting  a  complete  and  final  settlement 
of  this  long- vexed  question.  There  is 
another  point  which  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  me,  namely,  the  question  of 
copyright,  for  the  protection  of  literary 
property  in  newspapers.  I  do  not  wonder, 
so  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  the  plan 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  from  his  explana- 
tion to-night,  that  he  has  not  included  in 
his  Bill  any  clauses  upon  this  subject.  I 
think,  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  with  reference 
to  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  devise 
a  plan.     At  the  same  time  I  am  under  the 
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upon  such  a  basis  ?  It  is  perfectly  intel-  papers,  in  many  cases,  entertain  great 
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pertj  should  undergo  special  consideration, 
and  should,  if  practicable,  receive  some 
extension  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of 
literary  property  in  newspapers.  Undoubt- 
edly, so  far  as  the  article  that  is  most 
strictly  called  "news'*  is  concerned,  for 
instance,  the  communication  of  facts, 
which  may  generally  be  comprised  within 
a  very  brief  space,  and  the  language,  the 
outward  shape  and  form  of  which  can  be 
varied  almost  at  will,  I  do  not  know  how 
you  are  to  introduce  any  further  provisions 
than  the  law  at  present  contains  ;  but  I 
have  understood  from  some  persons  who 
ought  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject, 
that  the  great  anxiety  of  those  who  think 
this  question  worth  consideration  in  the 
press  as  it  stands,  is  not  so  much  directed 
to  the  protection  of  their  "  news,"  strictly 
so  called,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  protect,  as  to  the  pro- 
tection of  what  may  more  fairly  be  called 
their  literary  composition — for  example, 
the  leading  articles  in  their  newspapers, 
and,  especially  as  regards  the  London 
press,  the  communications  of  their  foreign 
correspondents.  Now  I,  for  one,  am  yery 
anxious  that,  either  in  the  plan  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  or  in  some  other  effec- 
tive form,  this  question  should  be  brought 
to  a  settlement.  I  think  what  my  right 
hon.  Friend  has  stated  to-night  must 
suffice  to  convince  the  Uouse  that  the 
question  now  before  them  is  not  whether 
or  not  you  will  have  a  cheap  press.  You 
have  got  your  cheap  press  at  this  moment. 
London  is  already  inundated  with  these 
cheap  weekly  prints.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
has  told  us  of  one  single  publication  in 
London  which  now  issues  some  510,000 
copies  a- week,  and  of  another  which  prints 
at  the  rate  of  240,000  a-week.  Here, 
then,  are  upwards  of  34,000,000  copies  of 
two  publications  alone  printed  annually  in 
this  metropolis.  How  many  more  similar 
publications  there  may  be  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing ;  but  1  apprehend  that 
this  statement  is  far  from  representing  the 
actual  number.  Tou  have  then  your  cheap 
press  established  in  the  country.  If  it  does 
not  exist  throughout  the  country,  it  is  cer- 
tainly established  in  the  great  centres  of 
the  population,  and,  above  all,  in  London  ; 
and,  as  I  have  just  observed,  London  is 
already  inundated  by  these  weekly  prints. 
By  the  present  frame  and  structure  of  your 
laws,  you  prevent  the  insertion,  in  these 
publications,  of  what  may  be  considered 
discussions  upon  public  events,  or  the 
statement  of  public  news ;  and  the  ques- 


tion for  the  House  to  decide  is,  not  whether 
it  is  expedient  to  have  a  cheap  press  or  to 
prohibit  a  cheap  press,  but  rather  when 
you  have  got  a  cheap  press,  whether  you 
will  give  to  the  promoters  of  that  cheap 
press  the  means  of  providing  the  people 
with  intelligence  of  the  events  in  which  we 
are  all  so  deeply  interested,  with  intelli* 
gence  relative  to  the  working  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  the  passing  of  our  laws,  or 
whether  you  will  drive  them  to  what  is 
petty  and  paltry,  to  cramming  their  columns 
with  novels  and  romances, — whether  you 
will  preclude  them  from  affording  that  in- 
formation which  really  forms  the  worthiest 
material  for  consideration  and  reflection, 
or  whether  you  will  allow  a  fair  competi- 
tion between  public  news,  as  we  understand 
it,  and  those  inferior  materials  to  which  it 
is  the  tendency  and  effect  of  the  present 
law  to  confine  the  conductors  of  these  pub- 
lications. Determined  as  I  am  to  do  all 
in  my  power  completely  to  set  free  the 
press — whether  it  be  a  cheap  or  a  dear 
one — for  the  handling  of  public  events 
and  news  of  all  kinds,  and  to  apply  to 
this  subject  those  principles  of  free  com- 
merce which  have  been  extended  with  such 
efficacy  to  the  general  mercantile  trans- 
actions of  the  country,  yet,  I  fully  admit 
that,  so  far  as  literary  compositions  are 
concerned,  we  now  find  them  in  our  exist- 
ing press  of  a  high  standard  and  of  very 
great  value,  and  that  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection to  those  compositions  is  a  perfectly 
fair  and  just  one.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  and  indeed  it  would  require  one  more 
skilled  in  the  law,  and  better  acquainted 
with  the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  and  the 
feelings  and  interest  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned than  I  am,  to  point  out  in  what 
form  this  could  best  be  done.  I  do  not 
venture  to  prejudge  this  question,  but  I 
would  venture  to  express  a  hope  that,  in 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  principle  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  will  not  be  indisposed  to  take  into 
his  favourable  consideration  any  reasonable 
proposition  which  may  be  made  to  him  for 
the  improvement  of  die  law  of  copyright, 
in  order  that  we  may  not  run  any  risk  of 
breaking  down  that  system  under  which 
the  highest  talent  in  the  country  is  applied 
largely  and  advantageously  devotea  to 
supplying  the  public  with  intelligence  and 
to  the  discussion  of  that  intelligence.  I 
must  confess  that  I  should  regard  the 
destruction  of  that  system  as  a  public 
misfortune— a  misfortune  which  I  am  the 
less  disposed  to  incur,  because  I  do  not 
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look  upon  it  aa  a  natural  or  neoessarj 
consequence  of  the  important  measure  of 
emancipation  which  is  now  contemplated 
by  Her  Majesty's  GoTernment.  Of  course 
I  do  not  offer  any  opposition  to  these  Reso- 
lutions. When  the  Bill  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  comes  before  us,  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  diAoussing  it,  and  I  enter- 
tain a  most  confident  hope  that  it  will 
receive  a  candid  and  fayourable  reception 
at  the  hands  of  the  House. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING:  Sir,  I  am 
not  about  to  enter  into  the  discussioa  of 
the  Motion  itself  now  before  the  House, 
but  there  is  one  part  of  the  subject  which 
I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer'  dealt  with 
rather  unsatisfactorily,  and  which  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) touched  on  still  more  lightly — I 
mean  that  part  having  reference  to  our 
financial  operations.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  stated  with  perfect- candour 
that  he  apprehends  that  at  least  200,0002. 
will  be  the  loss  on  the  measure  proposed. 
Now,  I  do  not  pretend  myself  to  draw 
an  estimate  different  from  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  but  I  would  remind  him  that  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill,  in  that  Committee  from 
whose  labours  he  has  derived  the  great 
part  of  his  observations,  stated — if  my  re- 
collection serves  me  correctly — that  the  ut- 
most he  thought  would  be  obtained  by  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  similar  to  that  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  130,0002. 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill  thought  that  that  would 
be  the  maximum,  but  there  has  been  some 
increase  of  income  since,  and  I  apprehend 
that  you  may  count  on  the  loss  of  about 
250,0002.  of  revenue  in  adopting  the  pro- 
posed arrangement.  The  late  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  said  that  he  thought  that 
by  a  cheap  mode  of  carrying  books  by  post 
you  might  obtain  an  additional  sum  of  mo- 
ney ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  our  finances  are 
in  such  a  state  that  you  must  not  neglect 
any  mode  of  raising  money ;  and  you  will 
have  before  long  to  consider,  not  only  whe- 
ther you  cannot  raise  money  by  a  cheap 
mode  of  carrying  books,  but  by  many 
other  modes  also  which  may  be  much  less 
agreeable  to  the  House  and  the  country. 
The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
though  not  responsible  for  bringing  forward 
the  project  at  the  present  moment,  yet, 
following  the  example  of  the  late  Canceller 
of  the  Exchequer,  has  made  this  proposal 
at  what  I  certainly  think  a  very  unfit  time. 
I  have  repeatedly  known — and  perhaps  I 
myself  may  have  done  what  I  am  about  to 
Mr.  OladstofM 


describe — that  when  hon.  Gentlemen  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  House  have  proposed 
arrangements  entailing  a  loss  of  revenue, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the 
time  being  has  risen  and  advised  them,  in 
reference  to  Motions  affecting  the  revenue, 
to  wait  until  the  financial  statement  should 
be  made,  and  then  they  would  know  what 
sum  of  money  there  might  be  to  dispose  of, 
then  a  full  and  comprehensive  view  could 
be  taken  of  the  taxation  of  the  country, 
and  then  they  would  know  how  to  apply 
any  sum  of  public  money  they  might  have 
to  spare  in  the  manner  the  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  public  good.  These  pro* 
posals  were  made  end  this  advice  given  when 
you  were  sure  that  you  had  some  surplus ; 
but  are  you  at  all  certain  at  the  present 
moment  that  you  have  a  surplus?  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  fairly  told 
you,  that  if  you  pass  this  measure  he  must 
of  necessity  propose  some  other  taxation  to 
compensate  for  the  sum  it  is  now  proposed 
should  be  lost.  Well,  then,  let  us  know 
what  is  the  taxation  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  propose  in  lieu?  We  all 
know,  and  no  one  better  than  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  that  every  tax  is 
an  evil  in  itself,  and  nothing  in  the  world 
is  so  easy  as  to  make  a  case  against  any 
tax  you  please  if  you  consider  it  by  itself. 
But  yon  ought  to  consider  it  in  reference 
and  in  comparison  with  other  modes  of 
raising  money ;  and,  though  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  allow  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  bring  in  his  Bill,  and  lay  his 
plan  fairly  before  the  House,  yet  we  ought 
not  to  proceed  to  vote  away  250,0002.  of 
publio  money,  until  we  have  before  us  tho 
whole  state  of  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try, and  are  thereby  able  to  take  a  full 
and  comprehensife  view  of  the  subject. 
Therefore,  I  will  not  now  enter  further 
into  the  details  of  the  plan  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  explain- 
ed so  clearly  and  candidly  to  the  House, 
but  if  he  proposes,  after  bringing  in  bis 
Bill,  to  pass  it  before  his  financial  state- 
ment is  made,  I  am  afraid  that  he  will  find 
me  prepared,  even  if  I  should  find  myself 
in  a  minority  of  one,  to  vote  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  measure. 

Mk.  MILNER  GIBSON :  I  think,  Sir, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  last 
spoken  has  scarcely  placed  this  matter  on 
its  proper  footing.  This  is  not  properly  a 
fiscal  question,  though  it  does  involve  re- 
venue considerations ;  but  are  we  to  be 
told  that  this  country  is  so  pressed  in 
her  finances  aa  to  be  unable  to  meddle 
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with  a  subject  which  incidentally  involTcs 
200,0002.  of  public  revenue,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so  on  grounds  of  public 
policy  in  order  to  avoid  a  vexatious  sys- 
tem of  prosecutions  and  difficulties  of  the 
most  serious  character  to  the  press  of 
this  country?  I  quite  agree  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  we  must  be 
careful  in  times  like  these  in  not  abandon- 
ing sources  of  revenue ;  but  I  cannot  see 
that  we  should  take  such  an  alarming  view 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  pro- 
position as  to  reject  it  on  revenue  grounds 
alone.  I  am  sorry  that  the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  left  out  of  his 
plan  that  portion  of  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  scheme  which  would  have 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  revenue  occa- 
sioned by  the  removal  of  the  newspaper 
stamp,  because,  while  on  the  one  hand 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave 
up  the  newspaper  stamp,  he  on  the  other, 
by  admitting  for  the  first  time  all  printed 
matter  to  be  carried  by  the  Post-office  at 
the  rate  of  a  penny  for  four  ounces,  opened 
a  new  source  of  revenue,  which,  giving 
great  convenience  to  the  public,  would 
also  have  compensated  to  some  extent,  the 
loss  incurred  by  the  abolition  of  the  news- 
paper stamp.  It  is  difficult  to  speculate 
to  what  amount  this  compensation  would 
have  reached ;  but  as  the  whole  loss  of 
revenue  was  calculated  at  200,0002.  it  is 
quite  certain  that  a  large  portion  of  that 
sum  would  have  been  replaced  by  the  post- 
age rate  for  cheap  printed  matter,  and, 
perhaps,  even  a  larger  sum  might  have 
been  obtained  than  the  200,0002.  about  to 
be  lost.  Whether  that  would  be  so  or  not 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  I 
hope  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer will  consider  the  proposition  of  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  add 
to  his  plan  the  proposal  of  a  cheap  rate  of 
postage  for  all  printed  matter.  It  is  a 
monstrous  thing  that  The  Timet,  for  in- 
stance, weighing  six  ounces,  or  whatever 
else,  is  to  be  permitted  for  Id.  to  be  trans- 
mitted and  retransmitted  through  the  post 
for  the  term  of  our  natural  lives,  and  yet 
I  may  not  send  once  through  the  Post 
Office  a  pamphlet  for  a  Id.,  though  per- 
fectly willing  to  pay  that  sum  for  a  sin- 
gle transmission.  So  far  from  any  undue 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  proposed 
change  of  the  law  by  the  transmission  of 
improper  publications  through  the  post,  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  for  one  bad  publi- 
cation sent  by  post  there  will  be  100  good 
publications  circulated  by  it.     There  will 


for  instance  be  religious  tracts  without 
number  from  philanthropic  societies  which 
at  present  have  no  means  of  distributing 
their  productions  throughout  the  country. 
With  regard  to  the  securities  afforded  by 
the  present  system,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
not  correctly  stated  the  law  upon  that  sub- 
ject. The  liability  to  give  securities  does 
not  apply  to  newspapers  alone.  Every 
person  who  publishes  a  pamphlet  which 
comments  on  matters  of  Church  and  State 
and  is  sold  at  a  less  price  than  6d.,  and 
contains  letter^press  matter  of  less  than 
1,714  square  inches,  is  bound  to  find  secu- 
rities, and  also  to  declare  that  he  is  worth 
4002.  after  all  his  debts  are  paid.  At  the 
present  moment,  no  man  in  London, 
according  to  law,  is  at  liberty  to  express 
an  opinion  upon  paper,  and  publish  the 
same  at  a  low  price  and  in  a  small  sixe, 
unless  he  is  worth  4002.  after  all  his  debts 
are  paid.  These  are  the  provisions  of  the 
present  law,  but  they  are  not  enforced,  ex* 
cept  against  newspapers  only.  But  if  the 
law  is  not  enforced,  oan  there  be  a  better 
reason  advanced  for  repealing  it  ?  Do  I 
understand  the  Chancellor  ef  the  Excbe* 
quer  that  he  intends  to  repeal  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  law  respecting  securities  ;  that 
he  is  going  to  retain  them  as  against  news- 
papers, and  to  abandon  them  as  against 
other  publications?  If  so  I  consider  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  show  why  that  distinction 
should  be  drawn.  With  regard  to  regis- 
tration which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  proposed  to  abolish,  I  wish 
to  observe  that  an  effectual  registration 
would  still  exist,  because  the  Act  of 
George  III.,  which  requires  that  every 
printer  should  put  his  name  and  place  of 
abode  to  every  printed  paper,  would  still 
remain  in  force.  Every  printer  is  also  re- 
quired to  keep  a  register  of  his  employers, 
and  is  bound  to  produce  it  on  an  order 
being  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
that  purpose.  So  that  in  point  of  fact, 
there  would  still  be  a  full  registration  of 
any  printed  paper,  and  the  means  of  tra- 
cing the  persons  who  were  responsible  for 
its  publication,  even  if  the  registration  re- 
ferred to  by  the  fiill  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  were  abolished 
as  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed. 
I  for  one  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  give  my 
support  to  the  Resolutions  proposed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  at  the  same 
time  I  shall  endeavour  to  add  to  those  parta 
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of  tbe  Bill  which  I  think  to  be  deficient,  for 
I  cannot  Bay  that  I  conBider  the  measure 
as  a  If  hole  to  be  so  g^od  as  the  one  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Gentloman  the 
Member  for  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  JOHN  MAGGREOOR  said,  he 
would  not  then  express  an  opinion  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  measure  intro- 
duced by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  and  the  Resolutions  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  belieyed,  howeyer»  that,  by  imposing  a 
fixed  charge  on  all  printed  matter  trans- 
mitted through  the  post,  tbe  revenue  would 
not  gain  back  altogether  so  much  as  it 
would  lose  by  the  repeal  of  tbe  present 
postal  duty  for  such  publications.  How- 
ever, the  whole  question  was  one  on  which 
the  opinion  of  the  country  was  greatly  di* 
yided,  as  to  whether  the  inconveniences  of 
any  legislation  whatever  might  not  exceed 
the  advantages  that  could  accrue  from 
it.  The  great  majority  of  the  press  were 
opposed  to  both  the  proposed  measures, 
while  he  believed  the  people  of  the  country 
generally  would  prefer  the  Bill  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
yersity of  Oxford  to  that  now  submitted  to 
the  House  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. There  was  great  truth  in  what  had 
been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir  F.  Baring), 
that  the  House  should  take  into  consider- 
ation what  were  the  wants  of  the  country, 
before  they  consented  to  throw  away  any 
considerable  amount  of  revenue.  He 
looked  with  very  great  concern  at  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  revenue  ;  and  it  should 
have  been  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the 
Government  to  have  submitted  their  bud- 
get to  the  House,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
known  what  were  the  means  which  the 
Government  possessed  to  meet  the  largely 
increased  expenditure  which  the  exigencies 
of  the  war  had  imposed  on  the  country. 
It  was  true  that  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  in  the  Government  it  had  not  been 
possible  hitherto  to  bring  forward  any 
financial  statement,  but  he  did  trust  that 
in  a  very  short  period  the  budget  of  the 
Government  would  be  laid  before  the  House 
and  the  country  for  due  consideration. 
He  trusted  especially— indeed  he  did  not 
believe  the  Government  could  be  so  insane 
as  to  do  so — that  they  would  not  resort  to 
disturb  the  glorious  policy  of  no  duties,  or 
very  low  ones,  on  articles  the  essential  food 
of  man ;  and  certainly  not  to  increase  the 
duties  on  articles  which,  as  necessaries, 
formed  the  consolation  of  every  cottager's, 
Mr.  M.  Gibson 


labourer's,  and  tradesman's  family  :  he 
meant  the  duties  on  tea,  cofifee,  and  sugar. 
They  had  done  so  already  on  a  nutritious 
and  wholesome  beverage,  good  ale — and 
that  very  injudiciously,  very  unpopularly 
and  unjustly. 

Mr.  WARNER  said,  he  thought  no 
time  should  he  lost  in  repealing  those  ab- 
surd and  mischievous  laws  which  obstruct- 
ed the  circulation  of  news ;  but  he  enter- 
tained very  great  doubts  as  to  whether  this 
was  the  proper  time  for  extending  the 
postal  privileges  of  printed  matter.  He 
would  admit  that  in  principle  books  were 
as  much  entitled  to  be  circulated  through 
the  post  as  newspapers  were ;  neither 
had  any  claim  to  postal  privileges.  If 
we  could  legislate  de  naw>  on  this  subject, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  carry  all  printed 
matter  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible,  with- 
ous  loss  to  the  revenue.  But  in  practice 
there  was  this  difference  in  favour  of  news- 
paper. Through  the  clumsy  legislation 
of  past  times  they  had  acquired  a  claim  to 
be  carried  at  a  price  which  he  believed  re- 
sulted in  a  positive  loss,  and  though  it 
might  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  cur- 
tail these  privileges,  there  could  be  no 
reason  for  extending  them.  It  was,  after 
all,  a  question  of  cost.  He  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  some  hon.  Member  com- 
petent to  give  an  opinion  on  this  matter, 
whether  any  profits  accrued  to  the  revenue 
by  the  transmission  of  newspapers  through 
the  Post  Office.  If  so,  and  it  could  be 
shown  that  books  could  be  transmitted 
without  loss,  it  would  be  a  strong  argument 
for  extending  to  them  the  privileges  of 
newspapers.  But  he  feared  this  was  not 
tbe  case.  Tbe  Post  Office  ought  to  be  at 
least  self-supporting.  Whether  the  carriage 
of  newspapers  was  remunerative  or  not,  he 
should  give  his  support  to  the  Resolutions 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  hope  that  the 
House  would  repeal  those  obnoxious  laws 
which  now  intenered  with  the  circulation 
of  news. 

Mr.  BENTINCE  said,  as  this  was  not 
the  first  time  a  measure  of  the  kind  now 
proposed  had  been  submitted  to  tbe  House, 
It  was  impossible  not  to  be  in  a  certain 
degree  influenced  by  a  consideration  of  the 
quarter  whence  these  Resolutions  pro- 
ceeded. He  must  confess  that,  between 
the  Resolutions  now  proposed  and  those 
which  were  originally  proposed  by  the  late 
Chancellor  of  .the  Exchequer,  although  he 
could  trace  a  strong  family  resemblance, 
still  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  consi- 
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derable  difference.  He  was  not  prepared 
at  once,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  adopt 
the  Resolutions  which  originally  emanated 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  Universtty  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone). In  saying  so,  it  was  not  because 
he  did  not  admire  the  brilliant  talent  and 
eloquence  of  the  rigbt  hon.  Gentleman, 
but  he  should  certainly  have  had  more  con- 
fidence in  any  measure  proceeding  from 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  if  he  could  have 
placed  more  reliance  on  a  remark  which 
was  made  by  him  on  a  former  memorable 
occasion.  No  doubt,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  most  sincere  in  the  declaration 
he  then  made,  startling  as  it  was  to  him 
(Mr.  Bentinck),  when  he  heard  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  declare  te  the  House  that 
his  opinions  were  strictly  of  a  ConserTative 
character.  He  would  not  enter  into  any 
discussion  as  to  how  far  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman  was  or  was  not  able  to  make  \ 
good  that  Tery  singular  statement.  All ; 
he  could  say  was,  that  when  he  heard  the 


circulation.  The  measure  was  most  cer- 
tainly divested  of  those  guarantees  against 
the  improper  use  and  the  abase  of  the  press 
which  at  present  existed.  Therefore,  be 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  the  House,  in 
passing  the  Resolutions  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  to  take  care  that  son>e  efficient 
protection  be  provided  against  the  abuses 
that  must  be  engendered  throughout  the 
country  by  the  circulation  of  publications 
that  had  no  sort  of  eheck  upon  them,  and 
that  were  liable  to  be  made  use  of  in  all 
quarters  without  being  subject  to  any  of 
those  restrictions  which  were  now  imposed 
upon  newspapers  at  present  circulating 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  kirk  said,  he  had  repeated  com- 
munications with  newspaper  editors  and 
proprietors,  and  they  unanimously  con- 
demned the  Bill  of  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  were  desirous  that  the 
present  law  should  not  be  altered.  He 
conceived  that  the  existing  law  afforded  as 
many  advantages  to  the  public  as  any  mea- 


right  hon.  Gentleman  make  the  statement,   sure  could  possibly  give.      He  was   not. 


he  could  not  help  ejaculating  a  hope  that 
men  of  his  party  might  never  be  tinged  or 
tainted  by  such  conservatism  as  that  which 
had  been  exhibited  for  some  years  past  by 
the  right  ht)n.  Gentleman.  He  could  not 
agree  with  the  opinion  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  several  hon.  Members,  that  the 
loss  which  was  likely  to  accrue  to  the  re- 
Tcnue  in  carrying  out  these  Resolutions 
would  be  more  than  supplied  by  the  trans- 
mission through  the  post  of  a  new  descrip- 
tion of  printed  publications.  He  thought 
that  the  new  description  of  publications 
which  would  be  engendered  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Resolutions  would  be  so  purely 
of  a  local  character  and  possess  so  entirely 
a  merely  local  interest  that  they  would  not 
obtain  any  distant  circulation  ;  therefore  it 
was  Tery  doubtful  whether  they  would  at 
all  increase  the  revenue,  as  far  as  their 
circulation  was  concerned.  With  regard 
to  the  other  portion  of  the  measure,  it  was 
premature  to  give  any  opinion.  He  could 
not,  however,  conceive  the  possibility  of  a 
Bill  of  the  description  indicated  by  the  Re- 
solutions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  be- 
ing adopted  by  the  House  without  leading  to 
the  commencement  of  a  revolution  of  the  pre- 
sent established  order  of  things  connected 
with  the  press  of  this  country.  It  must  be 
the  means  of  producing  publications  of  a 
cheap  description,  in  large  districts  of  the 
country,  of  a  totally  different  and  of  very  in- 
ferior character  to  those  which  were  now  in 
VOL.  CXXXVII.    [third  series.]      I 


howeyer,  disposed  to  offer  any  opposition  to 
the  Resolutions  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  the  present  occasion,  but  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  state  what  had  been  the 
communications  made  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject by  those  who  were  the  most  deeply 
interested  in  it. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  beg  to  assure  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Portsmouth  that 
I  have  maturely  considered  the  financial 
consequences  involved  in  this  measure,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  my  predecessor  had 
done  the  same ;  but  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  this  is  not  merely  a  fiscal  matter, 
because,  as  I  have  already  stated  to*  the 
Committee,  the  existing  law  respecting  the 
stamp  duty  upon  newspapers  has  been 
brought  into  a  most  inconsistent  and  ano- 
malous state  by  a  succession  of  indulgences 
which  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  a-  cer- 
tain class  of  newspaper  publications*  The 
consequence  of  those  indulgences  is,  that 
the  greatest  difficulty  exists  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  law.  The  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  are  perplexed  by  different 
publications  which  are  set  up,  as  it  were, 
in  defiance  of  the  existing  law.  Frequent 
correspondence  takes  place  between  Mr. 
Timm,  the  solicitor  to  the  Board,  and  the 
proprietors  of  various  newspapers.  Some 
of  that  correspondence  has  been  from  time 
to  time  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House ;  it  is  made  the  subject  of  oom- 
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plaint,  and  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Attorney  General  is  con»tantlj  embarrassed 
in  the  administration  of  the  law.  Now,  I 
will  give  to  the  Committee  an  example  of 
the  cases  which  arise.  There  was  a  news- 
paper published  in  Ireland  called  the  Com- 
mercial Journal  and  Family  Herald:  it 
was  a  publication  for  the  roost  part  of  a 
literary  character,  but  it  did  not  wholly  ex- 
clude matters  of  intelligence ;  and  a  prose- 
cution for  printing  it  upon  unstamped  paper 
was  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  Ireland.  The  jury,  however,  returned 
a  verdict  against  the  Crown,  thereby  inti- 
mating their  opinion  that,  notwithstanding 
that  the  paper  did  contain  some  news,  it 
was  not  a  newspaper,  the  general  contents 
being  of  a  different  character.  The  Irish 
Attorney  General,  being  consulted,  stated 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  verdict  was  not  jus- 
tified by  the  law,  since  the  case  was  clearly 
within  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Nevertheless,  he  did  not  recom- 
mend a  renewal  of  the  prosecution,  en  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  in  procuring  a  ver- 
dict in  such  cases.  My  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  for  England 
will  be  prepared,  at  a  future  stage  of  the 
Bill,  to  state  to  the  House  the  practical 
difficulty  which  he  finds  in  performing  his 
duty  in  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  news- 
papers, and  the  maintenance  and  adminis- 
tration of  i^e  eiisting  law.  If  the  House 
should  decide  that  this  revenue  is  not  to 
be  abandoned — and  certainly  it  is  not  the 
office  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer, 
at  a  moment  when  the  expenditure  exceeds 
the  revenue,  to  press  upon  the  House  the 
abandonment  of  any  source  of  revenue — 
then  the  Attorney  General  will  be  prepared 
to  point  out  the  difficulties  which  surround 
the  execution  of  the  present  law ;  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  proceedings  against 
about  100  class  publications,  which,  as  they 
now  publish  literary,  legal,  medical,  and 
other  news  which  is  interesting  to  various 
classes,  but  not  political  news,  do  strictly 
come  within  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Pariia- 
ment,  although,  by  the  indulgent  interpre- 
tation which  has  been  admitted,  they  have 
hitherto  been  exempted.  I  trust,  also,  if 
the  House  is  pleased  to  reject  this  Bill, 
that  it  will  be  prepared  to  support  the  At- 
torney General  in  a  rigid  execution  of  the 
existing  law,  and,  if  necessary,  to  pass  a 
declsratory  Act  or  a  subsidiary  Act  to  re- 
medy any  defects  in  the  law  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stands.  I  will  now  call  your  atten- 
tion to  another  example  of  the  difficulties 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


which  incumber  the  administration  of  the 
existing  law.  The  solicitor  of  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue,  being  examined  before 
a  Committee  upon  the  subject  of  class  pub- 
lications, was  asked  why  class  publications 
were  not  subjected  to  the  compulsory  stamp? 
Inadvertently,  instead  of  saying  that  they 
were  exempted  because  they  were  address- 
ed to  a  particular  class  of  the  community, 
he  said  that  it  was  because  they  related 
only  to  one  subject.  In  giving  that  rea- 
son, he  made  a  slight  error  of  statement. 
That  error  has  now  been  taken  up  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tho  country*  and  a  number 
of  periodicals  have  appeared,  such  as  the 
War  Telegraph  and  the  War  Timet,  con- 
taining intelligence  relating  exclusively  to 
the  war,  which  they  say  is  *'one  subject," 
and,  so  saying,  set  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  at  defiance.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
publication  of  that  nature,  called  the  War 
Fly  Sheets  which  is  printed  upon  half  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  is  sold  at  the  price 
of  one  halfpenny.  There  is  a  note  under 
the  heading  to  this  effect,  "  The  War  Fly 
Sheet,  published  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Eeogh's  rule  of  1851,  that  a  paper  con- 
fined to  one  subject  is  not  a  newspaper; 
and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Eeogh's  change  of 
opinion  in  the  year  1854;  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  a  proclamation  from 
Somerset  House  has  the  same  validity  as 
an  Act  of  Parliament.*'  That  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  present  state  of 
the  law  engenders.  No  doubt  that  publi- 
cation is  a  newspaper  practically  subject  to 
the  compulsory  stamp.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  circulation  of  War  Sheets  is  not 
considerable;  and,  in  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  law  respecting  newspaper  stamps,  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  I  think  in  the 
exercise  of  a  wise  discretion,  have  abstain- 
ed from  directing  prosecutions  against  that 
class  of  periodicals.  If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons decide  that  the  law  is  to  be  upheld, 
it  will  be  for  the  Attorney  General  imme- 
diately to  prosecute  that  class  of  periodicals. 
I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  we  are 
now  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty 
in  upholding  and  administering  the  present 
law.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  whe- 
ther we  shall  retain  or  shall  not  retain  a 
revenue  of  200,0002. ,  but  it  is  whether  we 
shall  enter  upon  a  crusade  against  a  large 
portion  of  the  existing  newspaper  press  for 
the  sake  of  enforcing  a  law  which  can  only 
be  enforced  by  means  of  the  verdicts  of  ju- 
ries, which  are  somewhat  doubtful  in  their 
result.     These  are  the  reasons  which  have 
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influenced  the  Qovernment  in  the  course 
which  the  J  have  taken  in  hringing  forward 
this  measure,  and  it  is  for  the  Committee 
to  determine  whether  thej  have  exercised 
a  sound  discretion  or  the  re?erse. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  1  feel.  Sir,  that 
the  chief  part  of  the  financial  responsibility 
of  this  measure  can  rest  upon  no  other 
person  than  myself ;  and,  therefore,  after 
what  has  fallen  from  the  riffht  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Portsmouth  (Sir  F.  Baring),  I 
wish  to  add  a  word  to  what  has  been 
Btated  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  He  has  pointed 
out,  not  only  that  the  present  state  of  the 
law  is  a  theoretical  absurdity,  but  that  it 
contains  practical  difficulties  which  ha?e 
reached  such  a  pitch  as  to  be  entirely  in- 
tolerable ;  that  not  only  has  it  become  ut- 
terly impossible  for  the  gentlemen  connect- 
ed with  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to 
discharge  their  duty  to  the  public  by  en- 
forcing the  law,  but  that  the  cases  which 
have  occurred  have  been  so  glaring  and  so 
numerous  as  to  bring  all  law  into  discredit. 
The  very  fact,  also,  of  bringing  the  Go- 
Ternment  of  the  country  into  contact  with 
persons  under  circumstances  so  disparag- 
ing, and  of  exposing  them  to  questions 
in  this  House  to  which  thev  are  unable  to 
make  satisfactory  replies,  is  a  strong  rea- 
son why  Parliament  should  deal  with  this 
question.  But,  in  defence  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  and  myself,  I  must  remind 
the  Committee  that  it  is  the  House  of 
Commons  which  is  principally  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  this  measure. 
Lapt  year,  when  I  was  absent,  owing  to 
indisposition,  the  discussion  was  raised  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  and  others, 
not  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  the  Government  adopted  a 
dissuasive  tone  in  the  matter  ;  and  it  was 
rather  in  deference  to  the  strong  and  una- 
nimous opinion  of  the  House  that  the  Go- 
vernment gave  way,  and  not  because  they 
thought  that  the  proposition  was  either  a 
wise  or  a  prudent  one.  Now,  what  did  the 
House  do  under  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances— what  did  both  sides  of  the  House 
think  fit  to  do?  At  a  time  when  the 
countiy  was  engaged  in  a  war,  when  every 
Member  of  this  House  must  have  known 
that  the  demand  for  the  year  would  exceed 
the  provision  which  was  made — liberal  as 
that  was — a  Resolution  was  agreed  to  to 
the  effect  that  the  law  with  regard  to 
newspapers  was  imperfectly  defined  and 
partially  enforced.     I  am  not  one  of  those 


who  think  that  a  Member  of  this  House, 
or  a  Member  of  the  Government,  should 
be  compelled  to  do  anything  which  the 
Houso  might  choose  to  require,  and  I  may 
myself  have  on  one  occasion  appeared  to 
be  contumacious  in  not  at  once  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of 
the  House ;  but  I  may  say  that,  greatly 
as  I  disapprove  of  the  practice  of  passing 
abstract  Resolutions,  instead  of  dealing 
with  practical  plans,  yet  if  the  House 
chooses  to  adopt  that  course,  and  to  lay 
down  the  opinion  that  a  law  should  be  al- 
tered, it  is  the  duty  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  to  endeavour  to  give  full  effect  to 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  House,  unless 
some  obstacle  of  a  serious  nature  should 
intervene  ;  and  therefore,  to  my  mind,  the 
question  now  is  whether,  under  existing 
circumstanced,  the  alteration  proposed  by 
the  Government  is  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  Now,  I  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Portsmouth  whether  he  is  able 
to  suggest  or  to  recommend  any  alteration 
of  the  law  which  is  in  principle  different 
from  the  proposal  made  to-night  by  the 
Government,  or  from  that  which,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  brought  forward  myself? 
Will  any  one  stand  up  and  say  that  he 
agreed  to  the  Resolution  which  was  passed 
by  the  House,  but  that  in  his  opinion  the 
law  ought  to  be  altered  by  enforcing  the 
stringent  definitions  which  at  present  exist 
or  even  by  making  them  more  stringent 
still  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  hon. 
Gentleman  expressing  an  opinion  on  this 
subject  will  stand  to  the  opinion  he  ex- 
presses ;  but  if  objection  is  to  be  taken  to 
the  present  Resolutions  on  the  ground  that 
they  refer  to  a  financial  and  fiscal  subject, 
whereas  it  is  a  measure  in  which  the  fiscid 
element  is  merely  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, I  must  request  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  thus  object  on  financial  grouuds  not  to 
shrink  from  declaring  their  opinions  on  the 
general  policy  of  the  proposal.  I  must 
ask  them  to  point  out  to  the  Government 
what  course  they  ought  to  have  pursued 
in  order  best  to  give  effect  to  the  Resolu- 
tions agreed  to  by  the  House  last  year. 
It  will  not  do  for  those  persons  who  forced 
upon  the  Government  the  view  that  the 
law  must  be  altered,  to  take  financial  ob- 
jections to  the  measure  now  proposed,  and 
to  refrain  from  stating  in  what  way  they 
intended  that  an  alteration  should  be  made 
in  the  law  when  they  voted  in  favour  of 
the  Resolution  which  was  agreed  to  by 
the  House. 
Mb.  LAING  said,  he  felt  considerable 
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apprehension  at  any  proposition  at  the 
present  time  which  had  the  effect  of  re- 
mitting taxation,  to  any  extent,  however 
slight.  He  could  understand,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  a  reduction  like  the 
present  being  proposed,  and  he  should, 
under  such  circumstances,  look  upon  it 
with  favour.  At  the  present  day,  how- 
ever, there  was  one  consideration  which 
was  paramount  to  all  others,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  Qovemment  to  avoid  seeking 
popularity  in  that  House  or  in  the  country 
by  giving  up  any  taxation  when  the  coun- 
try was,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  war, 
inevitably  compelled  to  expend  so  many 
millions.  He  was  willing  to  accept  any 
blame  which  might  attach  to  him  for 
having  voted  in  favour  of  the  Resolution 
referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  last  addressed  them,  but  he  would 
remind  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  at 
the  time  that  Resolution  was  agreed  to  it 
had  been  stated  that  the  amount  of  taxa- 
tion existing  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  and 
that  the  Exchequer  bonds  which  were  is- 
sued were  only  in  anticipation  of  the  re- 
venue. In  such  a  state  of  affairs  he  con- 
sidered that  it  was  not  improper  to  pass 
the  Resolution  referred  to  ;  but  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  case  was  widely  different, 
for  it  was  impossible  for  that  House  to 
conceal  from  itself  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  country  exceeded  by  many  millions 
any  sum  which  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  raised  by  taxation  during  the 
year ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  it 
was,  in  his  opinion,  wrong  to  remit  a  tax 
which  produced  200,0002.  At  such  a  time 
it  was  not  expedient  to  remit  taxation  in 
order  to  court  popularity,  however  unpopu- 
lar any  tax  might  be.  If  it  could  bo 
shown  that  by  the  introduction  of  a  mea- 
sure like  that  described  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer taxation  was  being  adjusted,  and  not 
remitted,  the  case  would  be  different ;  but 
if  such  were  not  the  case,  ho  thought  that 
to  remit  any  tax  at  the  present  time  might 
be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences. 
Mr.  bright  :  I  am  afraid.  Sir,  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down 
has  created  a  difficulty  which  does  not 
appear  to  me  really  to  exist.  This  House 
is  aware  that  when  the  Government  was 
foolish  enough  or  wicked  enough  to  involve 
the  country  in  war  no  limit  to  taxation 
could  be  expected.  With  regard  to  tho 
sum  of  200,000?.,  I  should  have  more 
faith  in  that  objection  if  it  were  made  by 
Mr,  Laxng 


those  Gentlemen  who  have  complained 
against  wasting  the  public  money ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  so  many  millions  are 
voted  night  after  night  with  so  little  trou- 
ble, that  I  do  not  look  upon  that  particular 
sum  as  an  insuperable  objection  or  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  adopting  the  course 
which  the  House  is  now  advised  to  pursue. 
But  the  question  is  not  one  of  200,000^. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  will  be  the  loss 
to  the  Exchequer  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  intends  to  allow  all  printed 
matter  to  go  through  the  post.  That,  no 
doubt,  would  make  up  for  some  portion  of 
the  loss,  but  that,  however,  is  not  the 
question.  The  real  question  is,  whether 
a  Resolution  which  has  been  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  House  shall  be  adhered 
,  to  or  not ;  or  there  is  the  other  question, 
j  whether  the  law  which  exists,  whatever  it 
!  may  be,  shall  be  fairly  administered  by 
'  your  authorities  out  of  this  House.  Now, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late  Chan- 
'  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  examined  this 
subject  in  his  official  capacity  most  mi- 
nutely, more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  House,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  also  examined  it  during  the 
short  time  he  has  been  in  office,  and  both 
those  right  hon.  Gentlemen  have  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  that  which  he  him- 
self and  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  (Mr.  Cobden),  and  other  hon. 
Friends  of  his  had  arrived  at  long  ago— 
that  the  law  was  in  such  a  condition  that 
it  was  impossible  to  be  worked  by  the  au- 
thorities at  Somerset  House.  If  the  Go- 
vernment had  now  determined  not  to  alter 
the  law,  but  to  give  the  Attorney  General 
orders  to  prosecute  every  one  who  should 
break  it,  there  would  not  be  to-morrow  an 
Attorney  General  at  all.  There  was  no 
man  he  believed  in  that  town  or  in  Eng- 
land, of  the  legal  profession,  who  would 
under  such  circumstances  be  willing  to  hold 
the  office  of  the  highest  legal  adviser  of 
the  Crown,  or  who  would  take  upon  him- 
self to  prosecute  not  100,  but  more  than 
200  persons  who  are  engaged  in  publish- 
ing papers  which,  strictly  speaking,  come 
within  the  limits  of  the  existing  law.  I 
think  the  question  of  the  sum  of  200,0002. 
may  be  left  out  of  view,  or  rather  I  am 
prepared  to  take  it  into  view,  because  I 
think  it  is  at  once  disposed  of,  for,  when 
such  large  sums  are  nightly  voted  almost 
without  any  consideration  whatever,  I 
think  that  very  little  notice  need  be  taken 
of  such  a  sum  as  200,000^      With  regard 
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to  the  question  of  pirating  literary  pro- 
perty, I  should  have  no  ohjectiou  to  any 
legislation  which  could  equitahly  deal  with 
the  involved  question  of  copyright,  but  I 
really  think  intervention  on  the  subject  is 
unnecessary.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  of 
opinion  that  in  the  case  of  short  para* 
graphs  any  legislation  would  be  useless,  as 
the  news  could  be  taken,  and  the  wording 
of  the  paragraph  entirely  changed.  With 
regard  to  leading  articles,  there  might 
be  some  chance  of  their  being  pillaged, 
but,  even  according  to  the  present  law, 
they  may  be  published  without  a  stamp, 
and,  indeed,  a  newspaper  might  be  pub- 
lished every  meming  at  ten  o'clock  and 
sold  at  Id.,  giving  all  the  articles  of  all 
the  morning  papers  in  London.  I  will 
undertake  te  say,  however,  that  such  a 
paper  would  not  have  any  very  great  cir- 
culation, for  the  English  people  have  an 
instinctive  dislike  of  anything  which  bears 
meanness  and  dishonesty  on  the  faice  of  it. 
I  am  of  opinion,  too,  that  the  leading  ar- 
ticles are  not  the  things  which  sell  a  news- 
paper, though  we  all  of  us  read  them  of  a 
morning  with  a  devotion  which  I  cannot 
account  for,  seeing  the  little  information 
which  we  generally  find  we  have  obtained 
when  we  get  to  the  end  of  them.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  securities  against 
libel  and  the  like,  I  will  just  read  to  the 
House  a  little  paragraph  which  1  cut  the 
other  day  out  of  the  Cambridge  Press : — 

"  The  good  Time  Coming :  I  hear,  upon  good 
aothority,  that  at  this  moment  a  project  is  on  foot 
among  the  men  who  hare  been  most  active  in  the 
movement  against  the  newspaper  stamp  duty  to 
start  a  penny  or  twopenny  daily  paper,  to  appear 
at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  materials  furnished  (at  great  expense) 
by  the  respectable  daily  papers  a  few  hours  be- 
fore !    The  very  idea  of  such  viliany  is  revolting.'' 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  worthy  editor 
meant  to  apply  these  charges  to  my  right 
hon.  Friend  near  me  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  and 
myself,  but  he  certainly  seems  to  forget  that 
he  has  given  all  the  securities  which  the 
law  prescribes  not  to  libel  any  one.  This 
charge  was  copied  into  The  Globe  on  the 
12th  of  March,  and  the  following  morning 
it  did  duty  in  The  Times.  Now  The  Globe 
is  a  paper  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  advertisements  which  it  gets  from  the 
Treasury,  fills  its  columns  entirely  with  in-' 
telligence  which  somebody  with  the  help 
of  a  good  pair  of  scissors  has  extracted 
from  the  morning  papers.  Now,  I  do  not 
see  exactly  what  mighty  difference  there  is 
between  coming  out  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 


morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  but 
certainly  1  think  the  conduct  which  is  re- 
volting in  the  one  case  cannot  be  entirely 
without  guilt  in  the  other.  One  request  I 
would  make  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  that  is,  that  he  will  bring  in 
this  Bill  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  pass  it  as 
fast  as  ever  the  House  will  allow  him  ;  for 
I  know  that  tbere  are  some  hundreds  of 
people  in  the  country  connected  with  news- 
papers— some  of  whom  have  opposed,  and 
some  supported  the  measure-* who  are  in 
extreme  difficulty  to  know  what  to  do  in 
their  present  state  of  suspense.  They 
do  not  know  exactly  where  they  will  bo 
hit,  and  they  are  in  great  perplexity  to 
know  what  arrangements  they  will  have 
to  make  for  the  future.  1  entirely  dis- 
agree, however,  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  that  this  measure  will 
not  produce  a  good  crop  of  newspapers. 
I  have  here  a  paragraph  from  one  of  the 
Glasgow  papers,  1  believe,  from  which 
I  see  that  three  new  daily  papers  are 
about  to  be  established  in  that  city — the 
Daily  News^  the  Morning  Bulletin,  at 
Id.,  and  the  Evening  Digest,  at  |d.  In 
Manchester,  too,  preparations  are  being 
made  for  starting  daily  papers  as  soon  as 
ever  this  Bill  has  passed.  Something  has 
been  said  to-night  about  the  opposition 
which  many  of  the  provincial  papers  have 
made  to  this  proposal,  but  I  am  very  glad 
to  say  that  a  great  many  papers,  and 
among  them  some  of  the  best  and  most 
influential  of  the  provincial  press,  have  all 
along  supported  it.  The  Leeds  Mercury 
for  instance — a  paper  almost  unexampled 
for  the  influence  which  it  possesses  in  the 
district  in  which  it  is  published — has  al- 
ways written  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
the  stamp  duty,  as  a  measure,  among  other 
reasons,  necessary  for  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation. TJ^e  Manchester  Examiner,  too, 
has  always,  from  its  establishment,  con- 
sistently supported  the  measure ;  and  The 
Manchester  Guardian,  a  paper  of  older 
date  and  larger  circulation,  has  also  taken 
the  same  course,  and  has  very  lately 
charged  a  London  journal  with  having 
opposed  the  Government  because  the  Go- 
vernment was  about  to  propose  the  abo- 
lition of  the  stamp.  It  is  certainly  very 
unbecoming  for  one  journal  to  make  such 
a  charge  against  another,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  it  has  the  least  ground  in  truth.  I 
am  quite  satisfied,  from  years  of  attention 
to  this  subject,  that  there  never  was  so 
large  a  measure,  involved  in  a  small  mea- 
sure, so  to  speak,  as  is  the  case  with  re- 
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gard  to  this  proposition  for  making  the 
press  free.  I  am  willinff  to  rest  on  the 
terdict  of  the  future,  and  I  am  quite  oon- 
finced  that  five  or  six  years  will  show  that 
all  the  Foted  of  Parliament  for  educational 
purposes  have  heen  as  mere  trifles  com- 
pared with  the  vast  results  which  will  flow 
from  this  measure,  because,  while  the  ex- 
isting papers  will  retain  all  their  powers  of 
usefulness,  it  will  call  to  their  aid  numbers 
of  others  not  less  useful,  and  while  we 
eontinue  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  having 
laid  before  us  each  morning  a  map  of  the 
events  of  the  world,  the  same  advantage 
will  be  extended  to  classes  of  society  at 
present  shat  out  from  it.  The  Times 
newspaper  has  written  rather  strongly 
lately  upon  this  subject,  and  in  a  manner 
which,  if  I  had  been  asked  for  advice, 
I  should  scarcely  have  recommended — 
though,  perhaps  it  is  rather  presumptuous 
in  me  to  talk  of  giving  advice  to  The 
TifM$,  That  journal  generally  says  some- 
thing good  upon  every  subject,  and  only  so 
far  back  as  the  17th  of  May  last  it  wrote 
an  article  on  the  subject,  in  which  was  the 
following  paragraph — and  I  quote  it  to 
show  that,  however  dangerous  The  Tifne$ 
may  think  any  principle  of  legislation  may 
be  which  is  unfair  to  its  own  interests— 
and  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  when  he 
lowered  the  duties,  was  not  unfair  to  that 
journal — ^yet  on  the  subject  of  the  stamp 
it  can  when  it  so  pleases  write  as  rationally 
and  as  powerfully  as  any  one.  This  is  the 
paragi-aph — 

"  With  all  our  talk  about  knowledge,  about  the 
achievements  of  science,  about  education,  schools, 
ohurohes,  enlightenment,  and  Ileaven  knows  what 
not,  there  is  something  positively  ridieulous  in 
taxing  that  intelligence  which  really  constitutes 
the  great  medium  of  a  oirilised  country.  We 
make  a  great  stir  about  teaching  everybody  to 
read,  and  the  State,  that  is  the  nation,  pays  a 
quarter  of  a  million  a  year  in  teaching  children 
to  do  little  more  than  read.  Then  we  proceed  to 
tax  the  very  first  thing  that  everybody  reads.  In 
this  way  the  newspapers  pay  for  the  education  of 
the  country,  for  they  find  their  expenses  aggra- 
vated  and  their  circulation  restricted  by  an  impost 
about  equal  to  the  sum  spent  in  educating  the 
masses.  But  we  have  several  times  enlarged  on 
the  absurdity  of  a  tax  which,  as  it  is  a  tax  on 
news,  is  a  tax  on  knowledge,  and  is  thus  a  tax  on 
light,  a  tax  on  education,  a  tax  on  truth,  a  tax  on 
public  opinion,  a  tax  on  good  order  and  good  go- 
vernment, a  tax  on  society,  a  tax  on  the  progress 
of  human  affiiirs,  and  on  the  working  of  human 
institutions." 

Now  I  like  authorities  as  well  as  anybody 
when  they  are  on  my  own  side,  and  The 
Tim€9  is  a  great  authority,  no  doubt,  on 
Mr,  Briffht 


such  a  matter  as  this.  I  am  prepared  td 
admit  that  there  is  no  journal  to  which  the 
people  of  this  country  are  more  indebted 
than  to  The  Times.  Though  it  is,  I  con^ 
sider,  wrong  on  tiiany  points,  though  it 
knocks  us  all  about  pretty  roughly  at  times^ 
and  though  it  maltreats  many  questions, 
yet  it  is  a  free  press,  and,  whatever  may  be 
its  faults,  nobody  can  deny  that  education, 
freedom,  and  progress  of  every  kind  are 
very  much  indebted  to  that  great  publio 
instructor.  I  quote  this  paragraph  there« 
fore  with  the  more  confidence,  though  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  The  Times  may  not 
to-morrow  entirely  deny  it,  or  write  in  an 
opposite  sense.  When  we  see«  then,  great 
and  influential  journals,  such  as  The  Timee 
and  the  provincial  papers  to  whioh  I  have 
alluded,  whose  interests  are  so  deeply  in* 
▼olved,  writing  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  this  duty,  not  a  single  Member  of  this 
House  should  rise  to  oppose  it.  Two  Chan« 
cellors  of  the  Exchequer  have  to-night  told 
us  that  they  are  in  favour  of  its  abolition, 
and  I  hope  no  man  who  looks  forward  to 
becoming  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will 
have  the  boldness  to  dispute  their  opinion. 
This  is  the  question  of  which  there  is  no 
getting  rid;  yon  must  decide  it,  and  the 
only  satisfactory  way  in  which  you  can  do 
so  is  to  take  the  besom  and  make  a  clean 
sweep.  I  have  done  something  towards 
bringing  this  question  before  the  publio 
and  before  the  House,  and,  if  this  measure 

rsses,  I  shall  look  back  to  the  part  which 
have  taken  in  this  movement  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  upon  any  part  of  my 
public  career. 

Mr.  PACKE  said,  that  however  much 
certain  large  towns  might  be  enamoured  of 
this  measure,  certainly  in  country  districts, 
where  people  could  only  obtain  their  news* 
papers  through  the  medium  of  the  post,  it 
was  not  at  all  palatable.  He  would  not, 
however,  object  to  the  passing  of  the  Re* 
solutions  now  before  the  Committee,  but 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  oppos* 
ing  the  measure  at  a  future  stage. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
he  could  not  regard  one  argument  at  least 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Bright)  as  very  conclusive,  namely,  that 
because  the  country  was  at  war  tb<i  pre- 
sent was  to  be  the  moment  for  getting 
rid  of  taxation.  He  quite  agreed  in  the 
opinion  that  this  was  not  exclusively  a 
fiscal  question ;  for,  without  doubt,  it  in- 
volved a  great  legal  difficulty,  and  it  was 
but  right  that  &e  House  of  Commons 
should  come  to  such  a  decision  as  would 
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relieve  the  taw  officers  of  the  Crown  from 
their  preeent  fabe  and  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. Still  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
600,0001,  of  taxation  could  not  be  raised 
from  newspapers  published  within  a  month 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  OTonts  narrated. 
His  belief  was,  howerer,  that  twothirds  of 
any  tax  levied  upon  newspapers  must  be 
absorbed  in  the  expense  of  transmitting 
them  throQgh  tho  Post  Office.  But  he 
wished,  before  he  came  to  any  conclusion 
as  to  the  measure  now  under  discussion,  to 
have  a  clear  explanation  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
as  to  the  sources  from  which  he  intended  to 
supply  the  consequent  deficit  of  200,000/. 

Mr.  J.  a.  PHILLIMORB  said,  he  con. 
sidered  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  law 
was  demanded  with  reference  to  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  from  a  regard  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  out  of  respect 
for  the  House's  own  recorded  Resolution. 

Ms.  BENTINCK  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  stated  that 
there  was  an  inconsistency  in  having  as- 
sented tacitly  to  the  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gib- 
eon)  last  year,  and  now  opposing  thtf*  Reso- 
lution of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Bentinck)  had  not  spoken  on 
the  occasion  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's (Mr.  Gibson's)  Motion  was  discussed, 
but  certainly  it  would  be  a  sweeping  rule 
to  lay  down  in  that  House  that  silence  in- 
variably gave  consent.  But,  in  fact,  there 
was  no  real  inconsistency  between  support- 
ing the  Resolutions  of  last  year  and  oppos* 
ing  the  present  Motion.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester's  Motion  was — 

**  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  laws  in 
referenee  to  the  psrtodieal  {iress  and  the  newspaper 
•tainp  are  ill-tldfaied  and  uneqnally  eafbroed,  and 
it  appears  to  this  House  that  the  subject  de- 
mands the  early  ooasideration  of  Parliament." 

Now,  undoubtedly,  the  state  of  the  law  did 
demand  early  considerstion ;  but  he  must 
entirely  dissent  from  the  particular  manner 
in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  question.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner  himself  told 
them  that  there  are  at  this  moment  a  great 
nnmber  of  publications  or  newspapers  the 
position  of  which  was  so  doubtful  that  the 
highest  legal  authorities  were  at  a  loss 
whether  they  onght  to  tackle  with  them  or 
not.  Nothing  eould  be  worse  than  such 
on  anomaly,  and  the  state  of  the  law  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  as  speedily  as  possible,  if 
it  were  only  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  that 


portion  of  the  press  which  was  subjected 
to  taxation.  ^ 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  wished 
to  know  whether,  in  the  case  of  the  Reso- 
lutions being  agreed  to,  the  Bill  would  be 
brought  in  to-morrow  ? 

The  CUANCBLLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  the  Resolutions  would  be 
reported  to-morrow,  and  the  Bill  would  be 
then  introduced. 

Resolutions  agreed  to. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow. 

House  resumed. 

THE  UNFUNDED  DEBT. 

On  the  Motion  for  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply, 

Sib  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  state  of  the  Unfunded  Debt  for  1855* 
56.  He  was  anxioua  to  obtain  from  Her 
Majesty's  Go?emment  some  explanations 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  because  a 
strong  impression  rested  on  his  mind  that 
this  branch  of  the  public  debt  stood  at  a 
much  higher  figure  than  Parliament  had  a 
right  to  expect,  or  even,  he  suspected,  were 
aware  of.  IndeMed,  he  should  have  directed 
attention  to  the  matter  during  the  passing 
of  the  Exchequer  Bills  Act;  but  it  did  so 
happen  that  at  that  time  there  was  no 
responsible  Finance  Minister  in  the  House, 
besides  which  the  Bill  was  only  a  sessional 
one.  The  only  occasion  on  which  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  stating  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  was  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  passing  of  the  Bill — which  was  late 
upon  a  Wednesday — when  he  took  what 
he  might  venture  to  term  a  flying  shot 
at  it,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  these  Ex- 
chequer bills  would  not  change  their  na- 
ture and  be  turned  into  funded  debt  securi- 
ties. Howerer,  the  hon.  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  Wilson)  seemed  on  that  oc- 
casion to  consider  any  such  contingency 
quite  impossible.  It  was,  however,  an  in- 
disputable fact  that  Exchequer  bills  were 
converted  into  funded  debt  in  the  months 
of  June  and  October  of  the  year  1853 ; 
and  it  was  against  that  process  that  he 
wished  strongly  to  protest.  The  unfunded 
debtof  1853  amounted  to  17,742,0002.  By 
the  17  Vict,  c.  25,  it  would  be  seen  that 
the  unfunded  debt  stood  at  16,000,000^. 
But  what  was  the  amount  of  the  un- 
funded debt  for  1855  as  it  now  stood 
under  the  Bill  which  had  gone  through 
that  House?  The  actual  sum  appeared 
to  be  17,183,000^;  but  a  certain  amount 
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of  bins  had  been  exchanged  for  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  591,000/.;  so  that,  practi- 
cally,  the  unfunded  debt  for  1855  stood  at 
\the  same  amount  as  in  1853.  He  humbly 
submitted,  therefore,  that  some  explana- 
tion ought  to  be  given  as  to  why  it  was 
that  the  House  had  not  been  duly  in- 
formed of  the  increase  which  had  been 
made  in  the  amount  of  the  unfunded  debt. 
Last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  his  bringing 
forward  his  first  Budget,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  stated  that  some 
Ways  and  Means  would  be  required  while 
his  increased  income  tax  was  being  realised; 
and,  aceordingly,  he  obtained  a  vote  for 
the  issue  of  1,750,000/.  in  Exchequer 
bills.  Now,  it  was  these  very  Exchequer 
bills  which  he  wished  the  House  would 
trace,  and  in  regard  of  which  he  was  de- 
sirous it  would  determine  whether  it  had 
been  duly  advertised  of  their  issue.  For 
he  held  it  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of 
Parliament  closely  to  criticise  every  varia- 
tion in  the  public  debt — whether  funded 
or  unfunded — a  doctrine  nowhere  more 
fully  recognised  than  in  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Well,  on  the  occasion 
to  which  he  had  just  alluded,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  the  vote  of 
1,750,000/.  was  in  the  nature  of  Supply 
Exchequer  bills,  while  he  carefully  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  permanent  and  un- 
funded debt  and  the  class  of  bills  we  were 
then  advocating.  He  added  that  they 
were  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  new 
income  tax  was  realised,  and  that  they 
were  not  to  be  eonfounded  with  the  perma- 
nent Exchequer  bills  debt,  but  were  to  be 
taken  per  se,  and  were  to  be  paid  off  out 
of  the  growing  products  of  the  revenue. 
Well,  on  the  2l8t  of  February  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  ceased  to  bo  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  and  then,  in  the  absence 
of  all  explanation — there  being  no  one  in 
office  capable  of  rendering  the  necessary 
official  statement — Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment did  not  hesitate  to  bring  forward 
a  measure  actually  rendering  nugatory  all 
their  former  professions,  and  incorporating 
this  issue  of  1,750,000/.  Exchequer  bills 
of  last  year  with  the  unfunded  debt  of  the 
country.  He  certainly  thought  the  House 
of  Commons  had  a  right  to  expect  some 
explanation  would  be  given  relative  to  this 
occurrence,  and  he  trusted  that  the  course 
recently  pursued  would  not  be  drawn  into 
a  precedent. 

Sir  B.  Willoughbtf 


Mb.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  he  had  also 
given  notice  of  a  question  to  the  same  effect 
as  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  H. 
Willoughby) — the  terms  of  his  question  be* 
ing,  whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
could  give  any  explanation  of  a  renewal 
of  1,750,000/.  Exchequer  bills,  which  was 
stated  to  have  been  made  contrary  to  a 
pledge  given  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
last  Session?  There  was  a  general  im* 
pression  abroad  that  there  was  an  irregu- 
larity in  the  statement  of  tbe  accounts,  and 
some  discrepancy  between  the  theory  and 
the  practice  of  the  finance  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex<» 
chequer.  The  amount  of  Exchequer  bills 
v^hich  it  was  generally  expected  would  have 
to  be  renewed  this  year  was  1 5,433,000/. » 
whereas  the  actual  amount  wasl  7. 1 83,0(X)/. , 
which  included  the  item  of  1,750,000/.  re* 
ferred  to  by  the  hoa.  Baronet.  Now,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  in 
his  budget  speech  of  1854,  stated  that 
these  were  special  bills  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  expenses  which  bad  been 
incurred  hefore,  that  they  would  be  paid 
off  from  the  produce  of  the  accruing  taxa- 
tion, and  would  not  appear  in  the  amount 
of  Exchequer  bills  to  be  renewed  this  year. 
On  the  6th  of  March^  1854,  in  bringing 
forward  his  budget,  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said,  he  proposed  to  double 
the  first  half-yearly  payment  of  the  income 
tax,  and  to  make  provision,  in  the  interval, 
before  the  tax  oould  be  actually  levied  by 
the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  within  the 
amount  of  1,750,000/.,  which  would  be 
paid  out  of  the  growing  produce  of  the 
revenue.  In  alluding  to  these  bills,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  said» 
they  were,  in  reality,  what  other  Exche- 
quer bills  falsely  purported  to  be,  supply 
Exchequer  bills,  and  that  when  the  sup- 
plies came  in  the  bills  would  be  paid  off 
from  such  supplies,  and  nothing  more 
would  be  heard  of  them.  He  had  read 
that  day  the  correspondence  to  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  alluded;  and  in  it  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  make  two 
pleas,  which  appeared  to  be  totally  incon- 
sistent with  each  other.  The  first  was, 
that  although  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
might  have  stated  what  he  had  quoted, 
he,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  declared 
that  they  were  not  to  be  paid  off  at  all, 
but  were  to  be  renewed  as  ordinary  Ex- 
chequer bills.  Tbe  other  plea  was,  that 
this  suin  of  1|750,000/.  was  npt  renewed 
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wiihoot  Qoiiee,  becftose  he  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
did  actually  make  a  statement  on  the  sub- 
iect  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite. 
!now,  the  question  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
did  not  refer  to  this  particular  matter  at 
all,  although  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
went  out  of  his  way  to  say  that  the  bills 
to  be  renewed  this  year  were  ordinary  Ex- 
chequer bills,  to  be  renewed  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  This  was  on  the  8th  of  May. 
He  certainly  could  not  find  any  modifica- 
tion in  this  of  the  previous  statement ;  but 
even  if  there  were,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, on  the  23rd  of  May,  returned  to  his 
original  statement,  and  declared  that  there 
was  no  change  whatever  in  the  intentions 
or  the  announcement  of  the  Government, 
from  the  beginning,  and  that  the  bills  were 
to  be  paid  off  from  the  accruing  taxation. 
Now,  no  one  could  have  expected  to  see 
such  a  sum  of  money  mixed  up — uninten- 
tionally, no  doubt — with  the  whole  amount 
of  Exchequer  bills.  And  were  it  not  for  the 
zeal  and  activity  of  the  hon.  Baronet  oppo- 
site in  these  matters,  who  referred  back  to 
the  returns  of  1854,  no  one  would  have  been 
likely  to  trace  what  were  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  It  was  not  his  intention 
to  assert  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  not  perfectly  within  the  law  in  what 
he  had  done.  But  what  he  (Mr.  Ricardo) 
maintained  was  this,  that  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  intended  these  returns  for  the 
information  of  the  House  they  were  most 
clumsy  and  unbusiness-like.  But  if — what 
he  could  not  believe — they  were  intended 
as  a  mystification,  they  could  not  be  more 
efficient  and  successful.  Who  could  sup- 
pose that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
tended to  add  to  the  debt  in  this  manner  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  denounced 
the  raising  of  money  by  loan  as  a  delibe- 
rate system  of  deception  upon  the  public. 
[Mr.  Gladstone  :  Where,  or  when  ?]  He 
could  not  tell  the  exact  line  in  which  the 
expression  occurred,  but  that  the  remark 
was  made  he  would  undertake  to  say.  He 
had  written  it  down  from  the  speech  as  he 
had  read  it  in  Hansard,  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  repudiated  any  idea  of  making 
a  loan,  and  was  indignant  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring) 
for  supposing  that  the  6,000,000/.  of  Ex- 
chequer bonds  might,  by  unfinancial  minds, 
be  interpreted  into  a  loan.  He  (Mr.  Ri- 
cardo) confessed  that,  for  his  part,  he  had 
▼ery  much  the  same  idea  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Huntingdon.  He  thought,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  those  unfortunate 
Long  Annuitiesi  which  had  been  the  prey 


marked  out  for  destruction  by  suecessiva 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  and  which 
were  to  fall  out  as  the  Exchequer  billa 
fell  in,  that  if,  at  least,  there  were  not 
6,000,000^  added  to  the  permanent  debt 
of  the  country,  they  would  be  prevented 
from  taking  off  a  very  large  number  of 
millions  from  the  permanent  debt  of  the 
country  at  the  expiration  of  the  Long  An« 
unities.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ap« 
peared  not  to  be  pleased  at  hearing  these 
things  mentioned ;  but  he  (Mr.  Ricardo) 
felt  bound  to  say  that,  if  ever  there  was  an 
amount  of  money  added  to  the  debt  of 
the  country  without  the  country  exactly 
understanding  the  process,  it  was  the 
1,750,0002.  of  Exchequer  bills  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  created  last  year.  He 
did  not  think  the  present  was  the  moment 
to  discuss  the  abstract  question  of  whether 
it  was  advisable  to  carry  on  war  by  means 
of  taxation,  or  by  means  of  loan.  He  was 
certainly  very  far  from  being  one  of  those 
who  objected  to  taxation,  because  it  would 
render  the  war  unpopular:  he  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  war  unpopular;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  belie vea  that  the 
attempt  which  was  made  last  year --a 
very  praiseworthy  attempt,  as  he  believed 
it  to  be — to  raise  the  supplies,  and  to 
carry  on  the  war  by  the  taxation  of  the 
country,  was  an  utter,  unmixed,  and  irre- 
trievable  failure.  That  was  plain  from 
the  result  of  the  operations  of  last  yesr. 
That  being  the  case,  would  it  not  be 
better  that  the  failure  should  be  honestly, 
straightforwardly  avowed  ?  Why  not  let  it 
be  confessed  that  it  was  a  failure?  Of 
what  use  could  it  be  to  conceal  that 
1,750,0002.  had  been  added  to  the  per- 
mauent  debt  of  the  country?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  easily  explain  how 
the  failure  had  taken  place  without  having 
recourse  to  any  subteif  uge.  He  recollected 
the  open  and  manly  way  in  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  avowed  the  abortion 
— as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it — of  the 
conversion  of  the  South  Sea  notes.  He 
thought  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  H.  Wil- 
looghby)  was  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
House  for  calling  attention  to  the  subject 
under  consideration.  It  was  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  statements  which  had  been  made  that 
night  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
House  more  vigilant  in  such  matters  in 
future. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  last  spoken  rose  to  put  a 
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qnesiioii  to  him,  and  he  woald  endeavoar 
yerj  briefly  to  gire  him  a  satisfactory 
answer.  In  the  first  place,  however,  he 
heartily  concmred  with  the  closing  obser- 
ration  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the 
House  was  indebted  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  ETOsham  (Sir  H.  WiU 
loughby)  for  even  at  the  eleventh  hour 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Uoase  to  a 
circumstance  so  interesting  and  so  import* 
ant,  and  he  sympathised  very  much  with 
him  when  he  regretted  that  these  discuS" 
siona  were  to  he  carried  on  in  another 
place,  where  there  was  an  absence  of 
persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
detaik.  He  wished  the  hon.  Baronet 
would  exercise  his  vigilance  still  more,  so 
that  DO  misrepresentations  might  hereafter 
take  place  in  reference  to  such  transactions. 
The  hon.  Qentleman  (Mr.  Ricardo)  said 
that  if  there  were  one  question  more  certain 
than  another,  it  was  that  the  1,175,000^. 
ef  Exchequer  bills,  which  were  now  the 
subject  of  discussion,  were  as  completely 
and  as  irretrievably  added  to  the  pemia> 
Bent  debt  of  the  country  as  any  loan  that 
was  ever  made.  Now,  on  that  point,  he 
totally  joined  issue  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. He  proposed  not  only  to  show  that 
it  formed  no  part  of  the  permanent  debt  of 
the  country,  but  still  more  to  show  that 
out  of  the  taxation  of  the  past  year— out 
ef  the  produce  of  the  year— the  whole 
expenditure  had  been  paid,  and  that  the 
country  had  not  been  debited  with  one 
single  shilling  on  account  of  the  expenses 
of  the  past  year.  It  had  been  assumed 
that  there  was  no  question  but  that  the 
Government  had  added  to  the  national 
debt  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  war  during  the 
past  year.  Those  assumptions  were  en- 
tirely unfounded,  and  he  hoped  he  should 
succeed  in  convincing  the  House  that  upon 
the  principles  which  were  announced  last 
year  the  Government  had  entirely  fulfilled 
the  promises  which  had  been  made.  Per- 
haps the  House  would  permit  him  to  recur 
in  the  first  place  to  the  amount  of  Exche- 
quer bills  provided  for  the  present  year. 
The  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  H:  Willooghby)  was 
quite  right  in  saying  that  the  Exchequer 
bills  ought  to  have  been  reduced  by 
£91,0002.,  amd  both  the  hon.  Baronet  and 
tke  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stoke 
were  right  in  supposing  that  th^e  1 ,750,0002. 
made  part  of  the  17,183,0002.,  the 
amount  of  the  unfunded  debt.  When  he 
introduced  the  Exchequer  Bills  Bill,  and 
laid  his  statement  on  the  table  of  Uie 
Mr.  Wilson 


House,  the  hon.  Baronet  asked  him  wh^ 
ther  that  amount  of  1,750.0002.  would  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  Exchequer  bills 
that  had  been  funded  in  the  preceding 
year.  His  reply  was  that  the  amount  of 
Exchequer  bills  had  been  reduced,  so  there 
was  no  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  the 
matter  passed  off  without  much  obser- 
vation. Having  made  these  observations, 
perhaps  the  House  would  permit  him  to 
refer  to  the  state  of  the  unfunded  debt  as 
it  now  stood  in  relaticm  to  the  previous 
year.  In  the  previous  year  it  amounted 
to  17,742.0002. ;  in  the  present  year  it 
was  17,183,0002.,  showing  a  reduction  of 
559,0002.  Perhaps  he  might  be  told  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  that  in  the  meantime  the 
Government  had  to  a  considerable  amount 
converted  Exchequer  bills  not  only  into 
stock  but  into  Exchequer  bonds.  Well,  if 
that  were  so,  the  House  would  of  course 
find  the  amount  figuring  proportionally  in 
the  funded  debt  of  the  country ;  but,  if 
they  turned  to  the  account  of  the  funded 
xlebt,  they  would  find  that  it  amounted  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1853,  to  76 1,622,0002., 
and  to  not  more  than  751,839,0002.  at  pre* 
sent;  so  that,  in  that  period,  the  floating 
debt  had  been  reduced  by  559,0002.,  and 
the  funded  debt,  instead  of  being  increased 
by  the  suggested  conversion  of  Exchequer 
bills,  likewise  had  decreased  to  the  extent 
of  9,783,0002.  The  amount  of  Eiche- 
quer  bonds  forming  a  new  species  of  debt 
on  the  5th  of  January  last  was  1,043,0002. 
If  that  sum  were  deducted  from  9,783,0002. 
being  the  amount  of  the  funded  debt,  there 
would  be  still  left  a  dear  reduction  of 
8,740,0002.  as  funded  debt,  and  559,0002. 
as  unfunded  debt.  Therefore,  so  far  as 
the  debt  at  the  present  period  was  con- 
cerned, it  stood  at  least  9,200,0002.  less 
than  at  the  commencemeqt  of  the  year 

1853.  He  must  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  to  go 
back  to  the  Budget  of  the  6th  of  Maroh, 

1854.  On  that  day  his  rig^t  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Gladstone),  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  introduced  that  Budget  with 
this  explanation :  He  said,  '*  The  country 
was  not  then  at  war,  but  it  was  very  likely 
to  be  at  war,  for  which  very  large  prepara* 
tions  had  been  made.  He,  therefore,*'  he 
said,  '*  proposed  to  lay  before  the  House  a 
statement  of  finances  independent  of  tliat 
consideration,  i-eserving  to  himself  the 
right  of  coming  down  for  further  expenses, 
which  would  be  rendered  necessary  by  the 
war,  if  it  should  unhappily  take  place.*' 
Now,  on  the  6th  of  Mareh  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency npon  the  Estimates  of  4|307,0002., 
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eapposing  no  war  took  place.  Now,  how 
did  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  propose  to 
proTide  for  that  deficiency  ?  He  said  that, 
in  the  first  place,  he  should  ask  the  House 
to  double  the  income  tax,  and  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  increase  should  be 
received  by  him  in  the  first  half  year.  The 
half  year's  income  tax  was  estimated  at 
3,370,000{.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  it  was  quite  true  that  he  lost  an 
additional  amount  of  taxation  equal  to  the 
hicome  tax  of  the  half  year,  but  inasmuch 
as  the  dividends  would  not  come  in  until 
July,  he  must  make  immediate  arrange* 
ments  to  meet  demands,  and  he  asked  the 
House  to  give  him  1,750.0002.  of  Exche- 
quer Bills  Supply  Bills,  distinctly  stating 
that  they  were  different  in  their  nature, 
though  not  in  name,  to  the  ordinary  Ex* 
chequer  bills  of  the  year.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  intended  paying  those  Exche- 
quer bills  from  the  growing  produce  of  the 
taxes  which  he  then  proposed.  He  took 
the  precaution  also  of  saying  that  he  could 
not  foresee  what  would  happen.  If  war 
took  place  he  should  be  obliged  to  make  a 
further  provision,  and  he  distinctly,  time 
after  time,  referred  to  the  impossibility  of 
guaranteeing  the  House  that  he  should 
not  make  further  claims  during  the  year. 
Suppose  no  declaration  of  war  had  taken 
place,  let  them  see  how  the  principle 
would  have  operated.  His  3,000,0001. 
of  new  taxes  would  have  come  into  coUec* 
tion  in  October,  and  in  April  the  whole 
of  that  amount  would  have  been  in  the 
Exchequer,  and  his  expenditure  would  have 
been  paid  as  the  year  went  on,  and  be 
would  have  been  clearly  in  a  position  to 
have  redeemed  now  every  shilhng  of  that 
1,750,0002.  Bat  he  did  not  intend  limit- 
ing  the  matter  in  that  way.  fie  would 
show  to  the  House  that  under  those  un- 
favourable circumstances  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  perfectly  justified,  and  that 
facta  had  since  that  time  more  than  borne 
out  his  declaration.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, after  the  war  had  been  declared, 
came  down  with  his  second  Budget  on  the 
8th  of  May.  The  new  deficiency  he  show- 
ed was  6,850,0002.,  and  he  proposed  to 
provide  for  it  thus : — he  proposed  that  the 
income  tax  for  the  second  half  year  should 
be  doubled,  that  450,0002.  should  be  raised 
from  spitit  duties,  700,0002.  from  sugar 
duties,  and  2,450,0002.  from  malt  duties. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  that  amount  could 
eome  in  until  this  year ;  and  how  did  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  propose  to  remedy 
that  inconvenience?      He  proposed  that 


there  should  be  issued  Exchequer  bondA 
to  the  extent  of  6,000,0002.  in  anticipation 
of  those  taxes.  He  ought  at  the  same  time 
to  say  that  625,0002.  of  that  amount  was 
exchanged  for  Exchequer  bills,  and  there-> 
fore  the  bonds  were  redoced  to  5,375,0002^ 
Now,  the  House  would  have  arrived  at  this 
fact,  that  the  Government  had  1,750,0002. 
Exchequer  bills  and  5,375,0002.  Exchequer 
bonds  in  aid  of  the  expenditure  of  the  year, 
independent  of  the  income  from  the  ordi** 
nary  revenue.  To  show  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  took  a  correct  view  of  the  character 
of  these  Exchequer  bills  and  Exchequeif 
bonds,  he,  in  the  end  of  May,  in  showintf 
what  were  his  Ways  and  Means,  ineiudea 
the  Exchequer  bonds  and  bills  in  his  cal«* 
culation ;  and  hi  the  coarse  of  the  debate 
which  ensued  he  combated  the  opinioB  thai 
the  issuing  ai  these  Exchequer  bonds  and! 
Exchequer  bills  was  the  creation  of  debt.^ 
It  was  quite  clear  that,  whatever  category 
the  bonds  were  placed  in,  the  bills  were 
placed  in  the  same.  Could  hon.  Gentle* 
men  believe  that  bills  that  had  three,  four, 
or  six  years  to  run  were  to  be  paid  off 
in  the  year  on  which  they  were  issued  9 
or  that,  when  the  House  sanctioned  Ex« 
chequer  bonds  that  had  three,  four,  or  six 
years  to  run,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  contemplate  that  those  bonds  were  to 
be  paid  off  at  a  future  time  by  means  of  the 
increased  taxation  which  he  then  imposed? 
Let  the  House  stop  for  a  moment  to  inquire 
how  the  country  was  affected  by  these  ope- 
rations, and  how  this  1,750,0002.  bills  and 
the  Exchequer  bonds  stood  against  the 
public  at  the  present  moment.  On  the  8th 
of  May,  1854,  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr« 
Gladstone)  estimated  the  deficiency  of  the 
year  at  11,157,0002.  That  deficiency,  on 
the  17th  of  the  present  month,  insteSeid  of 
being  11,157,0002.,  stood  at  14,198,0002.; 
that  was,  the  expenditure  of  the  year  had 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  3,041,0002.  The  House  had 
passed  Bills  sanctioning  taxation  to  the 
extent  of  3,000,0002.  on  that  amount.  In 
addition  to  that,  he  ought  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  whole  of  that  amount  had 
been  spent  in  ready  money.  All  these  ad- 
ditional supplies  since  the  House  met  in 
the  present  year  had  been  spent  in  ready 
money,  thus  contradistinguishing  the  pre- 
sent  war  from  any  of  the  wars  which  had 
preceded  it.  Not  one  single  payment  had 
been  deferred  more  than  it  would  have 
been  in  time  of  peace.  When,  therefore, 
he  quoted  these  firures,  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  Wej  represented  the  real 
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Btate  of  the  expenditure  in  a  time  of  peace. 
There  was  nothing  behindhand  which  could 
ever  come  against  the  country  ae  a  future 
charge,  and  that,  he  took  it,  was  a  great 
distinction  from  all  former  wars.  He  would 
9ay,  also,  that  not  a  single  demand  had 
ever  been  made  by  a  single  department 
which  had  been  refused  during  the  whole 
year.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Treasury  to 
exercise  a  vigilant  supervision  in  ordinary 
times;  but  the  Government  had  felt  that 
during  the  war  the  responsibility  of  expen- 
diture rested  on  departments,  and,  except 
where  there  had  been  an  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure, it  was  their  duty  to  see  that  it 
was  not  laid  on  as  a  basis  of  permanent  ex- 
penditure. If  he  had  taken  credit  for  the 
present  state  of  the  finances,  it  was  not 
that  the  Government  had  been  niggardly 
in  the  expenditure  of  money,  for  without 
reserve  they  had  sanctioned  every  expen- 
diture every  department  had  proposed. 
They  had,  up  to  the  17th  of  the  pre- 
sent month,  expended  in  Supply  services 
alone,  for  the  quarter,  9,579 ,000{. ;  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  quarter  it  would 
reach  11,000,0002.,  whereas  the  ordinary 
amount  was  between  4,000,000{.  and 
5,000,0001.  There  was  an  important  ele- 
'  ment  which  had  been  kept  out  of  sight  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  taken  ex- 
ception to  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Government.  His  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  told  the  House  last  year  that 
he  should  not  receive  his  taxes  within  the 
year.  The  Government  would  have,  on 
the  5th  of  April,  due  in  uncollected  taxes, 
not  for  ordinary  revenue  but  for  the  war, 
no  less  than  5,120,0002.,  being  for  in- 
come tax  3,320,0002.,  and  for  malt  duty 
1,800,0002.  Well,  then,  if  they  were  to 
balance  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  they  put  their  whole  expenditure 
which  had  been  paid  in  ready  money,  they 
must  give  credit  for  that  which  was  due, 
and  which,  if  peace  should  come,  would 
go  to  the  payment  of  ordinary  revenue. 
Again,  he  would  state  that  every  shilling 
incurred  by  the  war  had  been  paid  out  of 
the  income  of  the  year.  The  case  was 
strong  enough  as  it  stood ;  but  he  would 
ask  the  House  to  recollect  what  was  the 
state  of  matters  on  the  5th  of  April,  1854? 
Why,  on  the  5th  of  April  last  year,  after 
his  right  hon.  Friend  had  paid  off  nearly 
10,000,0002.  of  national  debt,  there  were  de- 
ficiency bills  to  the  amonnt  of  6,642,0002. 
Upon  the  5th  of  January  of  the  pre- 
sent year  that  sum  had  been  reduced  to 
li598,0002.,  BO  that  there  had  been  paid 
Mr.  Wilson 


off  in  nine  months  upwards  of  5,000,0002. 
of  deficiency  bills,  and  that  out  of  the 
growing  produce  of  the  year.  Now,  he 
was  compelled  to  say  that  he  did  not  think 
we  should  stand  so  well  on  the  5th  of  April 
next,  because  the  expenses  of  the  present 
quarter  had  been  very  large.  He  should 
be  very  glad  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  stood , 
because  he  believed  that  all  the  gratuitous 
assumptions  that  had  been  indulged  in 
would  be  dispelled  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  Government  had  fulfilled 
all  their  obligations,  and  had  placed  the 
finances  in  a  better  state  than  they  were 
in  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  But 
then  he  would  be  asked  what  became  of 
the  1,750,0002.  of  Exchequer  bills.  They 
hod  been  renewed,  but  they  were  not  a 
permanent  debt.  They  were  a  mere  float- 
ing debt,  and  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  the  two  things.  He  had  told  the 
House  that  the  Government  had  some 
5,000,0002.  of  taxes  due,  and  that  they 
had  paid  the  expenditure  of  the  war.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  must  not  expect  that  because 
in  a  time  of  war  the  Government  raised 
money  for  the  present  half-year,  they  were 
going  to  allow  the  next  half-year  to  starve. 
These  anticipations  of  the  revenue  must 
be  made  from  half-year  to  half-year  as 
long  as  the  necessity  existed.  A  noble 
lord  had  told  them  in  another  place  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  this 
matter  was  like  that  of  a  young  spendthrift 
who  borrowed  money  for  four  months  and 
thought  himself  a  paragon  of  prudence 
because  he  repaid  the  amount  by  fresh  bills 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time.  Perhaps 
he  (Mr.  Wilson)  might  venture  upon  a 
more  correct  illustration.  Suppose  that 
any  hon.  gentleman  possessed  an  estate  of 
50002.  a  year  and  contemplated  making 
large  improvements  which  would  absorb 
his  whole  income.  He  began  in  April, 
and  his  dividends  would  not  come  in  until 
six  months  afterwards.  Did  he  take  credit 
for  what  he  would  have  to  pay  the  con- 
tractor, or  did  he  take  the  more  prudent 
course  of  obtaining  advances  from  his 
banker  for  the  half-year  ?  He  would,  in 
all  probability,  adopt  the  latter  course  ; 
and  he  (Mr.  Wilson),  as  well  as  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Gladstone),  thought  that 
was  a  very  sensible  operation.  Government 
anticipated  to  the  extent  of  7,125,0002.  the 
revenue  of  last  years  There  was  5,000,0002. 
of  it  uncollected  on  the  5th  of  April ; 
and  they  might  go  on  anticipating  it,  and 
these  securities  might  be  kept  afloat  so 
long  as  the  existing  ej^penditure  went  on. 
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l)ecause  thej  would  still  have  the  remaining 
Btz  months  taxes  in  arrear,  which  would  be 
collected  during  the  six  months  to  follow  ; 
and  then,  with  that  amount  of  income  in 
excess  of  expenditure,  they  might  either 
liquidate  these  securities,  or  else  by  the 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  pay  off  other 
securities,  which  would  come  to  the  same 
thing.  That  sum  would  be  available  at 
-the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  paying  off 
-the  debt  which  was  created  in  anticipation 
of  it.  The  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  H,  Wil- 
longhby)  in  a  tone  of  complaint  a  few  weeks 
tigo,  asked  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  convert  Exchequer  bills 
into  funded  debt?  and  he  complained  of 
fiavings-bank  money  being  applied  to  that 
object.  [Sir  H.  Willoughbt  :  Without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.]  The  consent  of 
Parliament  had  been  given,  but  the  hon. 
Gentleman  appeared  to  him  to  speak  of 
tavings-bank  money,  as  if  he  had  not  a 
Very  accurate  notion  of  the  nature  of  the 
investments  in  which  that  money  was  laid 
■out.  The  real  fact  of  the  case  was,  that 
Government  took  upon  itself  the  enormous 
responsibility,  and  also  the  cost  of  holding 
that  money  ;  and,  therefore,  unless  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  intrusted 
to  him  the  power  of  using  the  widest  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  those 
funds,  the  sooner  the  management  of  them 
was  given  up  the  better.  But  with  all  the 
discretion  that  could  be  employed,  the  loss 
to  the  country  was  greater  than  was  gene- 
rally supposed.  During  ten  years  the  loss 
upon  the  difference  of  interest  paid  to  that 
which  was  received  amounted  to  434,000/., 
and,  taking  into  account  friendly  societies, 
to  660,000/.  These  funds  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  bankers'  deposits  ;  and  what 
would  any  banker  pay  to  a  customer  who 
should,  after  having  deposited  his  money 
in  the  hank,  attempt  to  control  or  find 
fault  with  the  securities  in  which  the  banker 
chose  to  invest  it  ?  It  was  quite  enough 
that  the  banker  undertook  the  responsibility 
of  holding  that  money  and  of  paying  the 
interest.  It  should  be  remembered,  also, 
that  it  was  during  times  of  great  prosperity 
that  the  largest  amount  was  deposited  in 
savings-banks,  and  in  times  of  adversity 
that  money  was  withdrawn  ;  and  as  the 
Government  were  obliged,  in  the  latter 
case,  to  convert  stock  into  money  to  meet 
that  demand,  the  result  was  that,  taking 
an  average  of  ten  years,  the  price  at  which 
they  bought  in  the  funds  with  the  savings- 
bank  money  was  97^,  while  the  average 
price  at  which  they  had  been  compelled  to. 


sell  out  was  87-{-,  showing  what  a  seriouB 
loss  was  imposed  upon  the  Government  by 
making  it  responsible  for  that  money,  which 
the  Government  ought,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  be  allowed  to  make  use  of.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  must  appeal  to  the  House  to  place 
some  confidence  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Finance  Minister. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  as  I  was  a 
party  to  those  transactions  to  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  H.  Willoughby)  has 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  in  a  very 
brief  statement,  made  in  a  spirit  of  great 
fairness  and  in  a  temper  most  nnexcep^ 
tionable,  it  may  be  that  the  House  will  ex- 
pect  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  very 
small  question,  which  has,  I  think,  most 
nnduly  been  magnified  into  a  great  one.  I 
stated,  when  I  asked  for  the  issue  of  these 
bills,  that  they  might  be  redeemed  by  the 
first  moiety  of  the  income  tax,  and  at  that 
time  I  explained  to  the  House,  and  I 
thought  I  was  successful  in  explaining  to 
the  hon.  Baronet,  that  I  did  not  want 
both  an  issue  of  bills  to  the  amount  of 
1,750,000/.  and  also  the  first  moiety  of 
the  income  tax  ;  but  that  what  I  asked  for 
was,  an  issue  of  those  bills  in  anticipation 
of  the  first  moiety  of  the  income  tax.  I 
did  not  at  that  time  make  a  proposition  for 
the  finances  of  the  year,  and  I  will  not  now 
discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  it  was 
prudent  for  the  Government  to  come  to 
this  House  and  ask  for  the  means  of  trans* 
porting  a  militaiy  expedition  which  it  was 
intended  to  send  out,  but  I  will  only  say 
that  the  proposition  then  made  was  not 
made  for  means  to  carry  on  the  war,  it 
was  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
out  a  military  expedition,  and,  if  no  active 
operations  should  take  place,  of  defraying 
the  expense  of  its  return.  I  made  another 
statement  on  the  8th  of  May,  in  which  I 
said  the  exact  contrary  to  that  which  I  had 
stated  on  the  former  occasion  to  which  I 
have  referred.  On  the  8th  of  May  1  said» 
that  I  should  want  both  the  doubled  in- 
come tax  and  the  issue  of  1,750,000/. 
Exchequer  bills.  I  am  unwilling  to  trou* 
ble  the  House  by  reading  extracts  from  the 
report  of  that  speech,  but  I  may  state 
that,  after  having  brought  forward  what  is 
commonly  called  a  Budget,  in  my  anxiety 
to  make  the  subject  under  the  complicated 
circumstances  of  the  time  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  House,  I  took  a  course  which 
I  believe  had  never  before  been  adopted 
by  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
drew  out  what  may  be  called  a  cash 
balance  for  the  convenience  of  the  Hous^. 
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I  told  die  House  od  that  ooceiion  tluU 
4he  total  expenditure  which  I  anticipated 
I  should  hare  to  meet  was  63,339,000;.» 
and  I  then  proceeded  to  show  how  the 
monej  was  to  he  forthcoming.  The  ordi- 
oarj  reyenue  of  the  year  I  estimated  at 
£3.349,0001.,  die  proceeds  of  the  first  half- 
year's  doubled  income  Uz*-3. 307,0002.— 
raised  the  revenee  to  56,656,0001. ;  and  I 
Cook  into  mj  calculation  also  the  yote  of 
1,750,000{.  Exidiequer  hills,  which  raised 
4he  whole  reyenue  to  58,406,0001.  I 
stated  as  distinctly  as  possible  that  I 
ahould  no^  only  require  the  double  income 
tax,  but  the  1,750,0002.  of  Exchequer 
hills  also  which  had  been  Toted  in  March, 
and  I  think,  therefore,  the  hon.  Bwronet 
must  allow  that  the  charge  of  having  kept 
aomething  back  from  the  House  entirely 
f aUs  to  the  ground.  But  I  hare  heard  it 
eaid  to-night  that  I  ought  to  hare  told  the 
Bouse  on  the  8th  of  May  that  it  was  my 
jutention  to  renew  these  Exchequer  bills. 
Sir,  I  should  have  been  gvil^  of  the 
grossest  folly  if  I  had  told  the  House  any 
such  thing,  for  at  that  time  I  was  of  ne- 
cessity perfectly  unable  to  form  any  judg- 
ment on  the  subject.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Stoke-on-Trent  ^Mr.  Bicardo)  went 
into  the  very  much  larger  and  more  im- 
portant question — of  how  the  expenditure 
cf  the  war  is  to  be  raised.  He  says,  the 
Attempt  to  raise  the  supplies  for  the  year 
by  the  taxation  of  the  year  has  turned  out 
to  be  an  utter,  irretrievable,  and  unmixed 
failure.  The  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  con- 
descend to  support  this  statement  by  rea- 
soning or  facts — ^he  delivered  it  oracularly. 
And  I  must  say  that  his  statement  is,  to  me, 
an  utter,  irretrievable,  and  unmixed  puzsle. 
I  cannot  understand  what  the  hon.  Gentle- 
jnan  means,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whe- 
ther he  knows  himself.  The  question, 
jbowever,  which  the  hon.  Member  has 
opened  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  deserves  the  most  careful  and  deliberate 
.consideration  from  this  House,  and  I  cer- 
tainly am  the  last  man  to  deprecate  its 
discussion.  For  myself,  I  maintain  that 
all  attempts  to  forestall  the  expenditure  of 
the  year  in  a  time  of  war  are  futile.  I 
,iiever  attempted  to  submit  to  this  House 
Any  war  estimate  which  was,  or  ever  could 
,be,  reliable  in  the  same  sense  as  a  peace 
estimate  is.  All  I  could  do  was  to  urge 
upon  my  colleagues,  in  whose  hands  was 
the  administration  of  the  great  military 
And  naval  departments,  to  present  outside 
estimates;  and  then,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding for  these  estimateSi  it  was  my  duty 
Mr.  GladiUme 


to  ask  for  a  eonsiderable  vote  of  credit  and 
the  command  of  a  large  additional  amount 
of  cash.  The  Estimates  have  certainly 
been  exceeded ;  but  still,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  and  with  all  the  additional 
expense  of  a  winter  campaign,  the  fore- 
thought of  this  House  has  been  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  entire  expenditure. 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  public 
debt,  1  find  that  it  was  somewhere  about 
2,000,000;.  less  when  I  quitted  ofiice  in 
January,  1855,  than  when  I  accepted  office 
in  January,  1853.  The  process  by  which 
I  arrive  at  this  result  is  this  :  I  take  the 
funded  debt  as  it  stood  in  January,  1853, 
I  add  to  it  the  unfunded  debt,  and  I  deduct 
from  it  the  balance  in  the  Exchequer.  I 
do  the  same  with  regard  to  January,  1855, 
and  I  find,  as  I  said,  that  during  the  two 
years  I  hdd  office  the  debt  has  been  re- 
duced by  about  2,000,000{.  But,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1854  there  had  been  an 
excess  of  9,000,000/.  of  expenditure  con- 
nected with  the  immediate  purposes  of  the 
war,  a  very  smaU,  in  fact,  I  may  say,  an 
insignificant  portion  of  which  had  been  de* 
frayed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes 
that  year  imposed  hy  Parliament.  Now, 
in  answer  to  the  question  whether  the 
effort  made  by  the  House  last  year,  to 
provide  for  the  expenditure  of  the  war  out 
of  the  taxes  of  the  year  was,  or  was  not, 
an  utter  failure,  1  will  offer  a  brief  state- 
ment. It  WAS  not  the  effort  of  an  indivi- 
dual, or  of  the  Government,  it  was  the 
solemn  and  formal  decision  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  deliberate  view  they 
adopted  was,  not  that  they  should  register 
a  vow  against  any  resort  to  loans,  nor  that 
they  should  entangle  themselves  with  any 
abstract  resolution  or  distinct  pledge,  but 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  commence  the  war 
with  a  manful  and  resolute  effort,  after  a 
liberal  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  that 
war,  to  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  those 
expenses  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  country. 
Now,  how  does  the  matter  stand  ?  The 
amount  of  provision  which  was  made  in 
May,  1854,  from  permanent  sources,  was, 
in  round  numbers,  1 2,000,0002. ,  and  of 
that  about  10.000,0002.  was  taxes  newly 
imposed,  and  2,000,0002.  was  handed  over 
to  us  upon  the  estimate  of  the  revenue, 
with  the  taxes  as  they  stood  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  excess  of  expenditure 
was  then  estimated  at  something  under 
11,000,0002.,  and  out  of  the  12,000,0002. 
permanent  provision  it  was  expected  that 
within  the  year  we  should  realise  about 
8,000,0002.     If    we    actually   had   got 
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8,000,00(M.  in  hand  during  the  year,  it 
follows  that  we  should  have  had  to  draw 
upon  the  funds  granted  to  us  in  expec- 
tation to  the  extent  of  ahout  4.000,000^ 
We  should  have  had  so  far  to  pledge  the 
credit  of  the  countrj— in  fact,  to  create 
deht  to  that  amount;  but,  as  has  been 
stated,  against  tbat  4,000,0002. ,  we  were 
fully  justified  in  setting  that  portion  of  the 
receipts  of  the  extra  taxation  of  tbe  year 
which  would  have  been  received  on  the  5th 
of  April,  amounting  to  somewhere  about 
5,000.0002. ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  expen- 
diture of  the  war  had  been  confined  within 
the  estimated  limits,  we  should  have  an 
actual  surplus  of  1,000,0002.  from  the  re- 
venue belonging  to  the  year  over  and  above 
the  actual  expenditure  of  the  war.  Rut  the 
expenditure  has  goue  beyond  these  bounds. 
I  apprehend  that  if,  instead  of  providing 
for  the  expenses  of  tbe  year  by  means  of 
taxes,  we  had  taken  a  loan  to  the  same 
amount,  we  should  have  been  equally  open 
to  the  risk  of  the  expenditure  going  be- 
yond the  limits  that  were  placed.  Tbe 
two  subjects  were  entirely  distinct.  Some 
people  seemed  to  think  that  money 
raised  by  taxes  was  not  so  good,  and 
would  not  go  so  far,  as  money  raised  by 
loans.  My  impression  is,  and  I  shall  be 
ready  at  the  proper  time  to  support  it,  that 
money  raised  by  taxes  will  go  quite  as  far, 
and  even  a  little  further;  because  the  House 
would  be  disposed  to  keep  a  sharper  watch 
upon  expenditure  raised  by  taxes,  than  it 
would  do  if  that  money  were  raised  by  loans. 
But  the  expenditure  was  gone  beyond  the 
estimate  to  the  extent  1  will  now  state. 
The  excess  for  the  year  was  estimated,  in 
May,  at  a  little  under  11,000,0002.;  the 
actual  excess,  as  we  have  now  ascertained 
by  experience,  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
passed  14,000,0002.  Therefore,  there  was 
a  surplus  of  3,000.0002.  of  expenditure  over 
and  above  the  11,000,0002.  which  we  esti- 
mated.  But  even  there  the  House,  in  its 
forethought,  did  not  leave  us  without  re- 
source, because,  on  the  8th  of  May,  when 
we  presented  estimates  showing  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  year,  including  the  vote 
of  credit,  might  run  up  to  63,000,0002., 
the  House  was  pleased  to  sanction  the 
provision  of  cash  to  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding 66,000,0002.,  or  3,000,0002.  be- 
yond the  estimates.  The  consequence  of 
that  3,000,0002.  excess  of  expenditure  has 
been  that,  instead  of  drawing  to  the  extent 
of  4,000,0002.  upon  the  aids  in  anticipa- 
tion of  Uxes,  we  have  drawn  7,000,0002. 
Against  that  sum  of  7|000|0002.y  you  must 


place  5,000,0002.  for  Uxes  that  have  not 
yet  come  in;  so  that  the  result  is  that, 
with  all  the  gigantic  operations  which  you 
have  been  carrying  on,  the  whole  excess  of 
expenditure  over  the  sum  to  be  raised  by 
taxes  is  2,000,0002.  Such  an  excess  in 
time  of  peace  would  indicate  gross  want  of 
care  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  his  colleagues,  or  on  that 
of  the  revenue  departments;  but  surely, 
in  time  of  war,  an  excess  of  2,000,0002. 
is  not  a  discreditable  account  to  present. 
What  was  the  state  of  things  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  f 
There  was  then,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  struggle,  when  the  efforts 
made  had  been  but  trifling,  an  excess  of 
expenditure  more  than  doubling  the  pro- 
vision made  by  Parliament.  Parliament 
provided  4,000,0002.,  and,  in  addition  to 
spending  that  sum,  the  Qovernment  of  the 
day  contracted  a  debt  of  5,000,0002.  It 
is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  demanda 
made  by  war  that  you  cannot  set  limits  to 
them ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  prepared  to  make  the  most 
liberal  allowance,  not  for  the  Government's 
neglect  or  failure  of  duty,  but  for  those 
circumstances  with  which  it  is  possible  for 
human  forethought  and  care  to  cope.  I 
do  not  wish  to  push  the  matter  too  &r — I 
will  not  pursue  it  further  into  detail.  1  dp 
not  seeK  to  entrap  the  House  into  assent- 
ing to  an  abstract  principle,  nor  to  induce 
it  to  tie  itself  down  to  any  foregone  con^ 
elusion ;  but  I  say,  as  a  matter  of  retro- 
spect, and  reverting  to  the  extensive  ope- 
rations in  which  you  have  been  engaged, 
that  you  have  not  cause  to  regret  a  failure 
or  an  abortion-^for  this  House  has  made 
provision  in  a  remarkable  degree  for  the 
expenditure  which  has  been  incurred,  and 
it  nas  great  reason  to  look  back  with  satis- 
faction on  the  course  which  it  thought  fit 
—wisely,  as  1  believe — to  adopt 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  nothing  can  be 
more  important  than  tbat  at  this  period  of 
the  year  we  should  be  favoured  with  the 
financial  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  under  the  present  circun^ 
stances  in  which  the  country  is  placed  I 
recognise  additional  reasons  for  our  bein^ 
furnished  with  such  an  exposition.  I 
lament  the  causes  which  have  deprived  the 
House  of  that  great  advantage.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, placed  as  he  has  suddenly  been 
in  a  position  of  great  difficulty  and  re- 
sponsibility, had  a  perfect  right  to  throw 
himself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  Hons# 
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ifhile  he  refrains  for  a  time  from  making 
that  explanation  ;  but,  although  it  is  our 
duty,  no  doubt,  to  show  him  that  forbear- 
ance which  he  justly  demands,  still  nothing 
can  be  more  inconvenient  than  that,  while 
the  official  statement  of  the  condition  of 
our  finances  from  the  responsible  Minister 
of  the  Crown  is  withheld,  these  desultory 
debates  should  arise,  circulating  assertions, 
as  they  do,  which  I,  for  one,  am  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  to  be  authentic,  and  which 
are  certainly  not  made  under  circum- 
^stances  that  would  justify  their  receiving 
that  criticism  which  they  might  otherwise 
require.  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to 
vay  that  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Evesham  (Sir  H.  Willoughby)  was  not 
fully  authorised  in  making  the  remarks 
-which  he  did.  They  related  to  a  very 
"pertinent  point,  but  one  that  is  limited  in 
its  character.  Tet  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  for  the  Treasury  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  inquiry  which  my  hon. 
Friend  made  with  regard  to  it,  and  in  put- 
ting which  he  was  followed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stoke  (Mr.  Ricardo),  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  financial 
state  of  the  country.  With  the  exception 
of  the  future  supplies  which  we  njay  be 
called  upon  to  grant,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Wilson)  really  concealed  nothing  from 
our  knowledge.  He  has,  indeed,  commu- 
nicated to  us  an  amount  of  information 
which  rather  astonished  me.  "  I  wanted," 
lie  says,  ''so  many  millions  and  I  obtained 
them,  and  having  obtained  them  in  such 
and  such  a  way,  I  have  spent  so  many 
millions"— " -%o  et  Bex  meus.''  Whether 
^^Bex  meus*'  will  be  prepared  to  submit 
to  the  despotism  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  a  point  which,  with  our  limited 
experience  of  the  Chancellor  of.  the  Ex- 
chequer, I  am  unable  to  determine ;  but 
I  hardly  believe  that  the  late  occupant 
of  his  important  office  would  have  been  so 
willing,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  appears 
to  be,  to  yield  to  so  severe  a  surveillance. 
All  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  said  may  be  perfectly  true  ; 
but  I  prefer  having  from  the  lips  of  the 
proper  Minister  and  at  the  proper  time  the 
authentic  account  of  the  liabilities  and 
resources  of  the  country,  and  I  decline  to 
enter  at  the  present  moment  into  any  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject.  The  question 
which  has  been  brought  before  our  consi- 
deration is  one  of  a  much  more  circum- 
scribed scope.  It  has  been  legitimately 
introduced,  and,  so  far  as  I  caught  the 
purport  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke 
Mr.  Disraeli  ' 


(Mr.  Ricardo),  with  temper,  and  also,  as  I 
believe,  with  accuracy.  Let  us  endeavour 
to  recall  the  single  point  which  is  now 
before  us,  putting  out  of  view  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  sustaining  tho  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  by  sheer  taxation — 
or  by  the  aid  of  the  national  credit.  Let 
us  forget  the  admirable  management  of 
tho  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  pass  by 
for  a  moment  his  panegyric  upon  himself. 
What  is  the  real  question  that  has  been 
brought  before  us  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Evesham  and  enforced  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stoke?  There  is  no 
doubt,  notwithstanding  the  honied  phrases 
and  mellifluous  sentences  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone),  that  in  March 
last  the  House  of  Commons  was  under  the 
clear  impression  that  there  was  a  vote  of 
1,750,000Z.  Exchequer  bills  of  a  temporary 
character,  and  which  was  to  be  defrayed 
from  the  accruing  revenue  of  the  year. 
This  vote  was  past  with  the  full  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  House  that  it 
was  a  vote  of  Exchequer  bills  to  be  kept 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  usual  vote  of 
that  character ;  and  that,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  these 
bills  were  to  be  strictly  and  literally  bills 
of  Supply — (which  is  a  term  still  preserved, 
though  not  observed) — and  not  to  be  mixed 
up  with  the  ordinary  votes  for  the  year — 
that  in  fact  they  were  to  be  a  provision  of 
a  temporary  nature.  I  believe  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House  will 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  mistake  on 
that  point.  But  it  is  said  that  in  May 
there  was  a  great  change,  and  a  fresh 
statement  was  made.  Now,  I  always 
thought  that  it  was  a  very  great  error, 
considering  the  position  in  which  the  coun- 
try stood — and  I  mentioned  this  opinion  at 
the  time — that  we  should  have  had  a  pre- 
cipitate Budget  in  March,  which  was  quite 
unnecessary.  Under  the  difficulties  of  the 
period  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might 
have  postponed  bis  financial  exposition, 
and  need  not  have  created  that  confusion 
which  has  since  occurred,  by  reason  of  his 
rival  statements  of  March  and  May.  In 
May,  however,  you  had  a  second  state- 
ment from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ; 
and  he  tells  us  now  that  then  virtually, 
although  not  in  that  distinct  and  formal 
manner  which  might  have  been  wished, 
he  intended  to  alter  the  nlan  which 
he  had  submitted  to  the  House,  and 
that  that  which  was  a  temporary  vote  of 
Supply  two    months    before    for    nearly 
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2,000,000/.  of  Exchequer  bills  was,  in 
fact,  then  changed  in  its  character,  al- 
though this  House,  and  other  persons  be- 
side this  House,  do  not  even  now  seem  to 
be  aware  of  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  read  passages— -of  course  from  au- 
thority— ^from  his  own  speech,  and,  follow- 
ing those  passages,  as  I  heard  them  quoted, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  could  not  deduce 
from  them  that  clear  inference  which  he 
thinks  they  will  bear.  I  haye  not  now  had 
an  opportunity  of  referring  to  authority, 
but  certainly  my  recollection  of  the  riffht 
hon.  (Gentleman's  speech  was  to  mis 
effect :— "  The  Government  proposes  to 
do  nothing  more  now  (in  May  that  was) 
than  it  proposed  to  do  in  March — we  pro- 
pose to  increase  the  permanent  rerenue  of 
the  country,  and  likewise  to  establish  some 
temporary  supply  which  shall  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  accruing  rereniie  of  the  year." 
Well,  what  happens  ?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself  admits,  whaterer  were  his 
own  intentions,  the  House  and  the  country 
did  not  share  them.  We  did  belioTe  that 
the  temporary  loan  of  the  month  of  March 
was  really  a  temporary  loan,  and  was  ac- 
tually to  be  discharged  out  of  the  accruing 
revenue  of  the  year.  Now,  in  this  year 
the  usual  Exchequer  Bills  Bill  is  brought 
in,  and  we  find  an  increase  of  1,760,0(X){. 
added  to  the  ordinary  amount  of  Exche- 
quer bills.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  says,  that  this  is 
not  an  increase  of  the  permanent  debt; 
technically  it  certainly  is  not  so,  but  it  is 
an  increase  of  the  permanent  debt  as  com- 
pared with  the  temporary  assistance  that 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  at  first  projected.  We  are  in 
this  position—in  March,  1854,  a  Vote  for 
nearly  2,000,0001.  of  Exchequer  bills  was 
taken,  on  the  distinct  understanding  with 
this  House,  that  the  Vote  was  ibr  the  tem- 
porary aid  of  the  public  service)  and  that 
it  was  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  accruing 
revenue  of  the  year;  but,  early  in  the 
spring,  the  House  of  Commons  finds  that 
this  sum  is  made  a  portion  of  what  may  be 
called  the  permanent  debt  of  the  country, 
and  is  any  one  to  be  surprised  that  an  hon. 
Gentleman  should  come  forward  and  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  he  con- 
siders a  violation  of  foith  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministry,  or  that  he  should  come  for- 
ward and  ask  for  explanations  with  respect 
to  this  considerable  sum,  and  should  draw 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  natural  infer- 
ence, that  the  principle  on  which  the 
financial  system  of  the  Government  was 
YOL.  CXXXYIL    [third  sbbieb.] 


established — namely,  that  the  expenditure 
should  be  defrayed  from  the  annual  revenue 
— ^had  been  departed  from,  and  had,  in 
fact,  broken  down  ?  I  do  not  object  to  a 
Minister,  placed  in  the  difficult  position 
in  which  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  was,  borrowing 
1,750,000{.  Exchequer  bills;  and  I  am 
sure  if  he  had  come  forward  and  thrown 
himself  on  the  country,  and  asked  for 
17,500,0001.  he  would  have  been  support- 
ed. It  is  not  with  regard  to  the  amount 
that  I  object,  nor  will  I  sav  anything  now 
as  to  extravagant  expenditure,  for  until 
we  have  the  formal  statement  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  I  decline  to 
enter  into  that  question.  But  I  say  that 
it  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  have  proposed  a  Vote 
of  1,750.0002.  of  Exchequer  bills  as  a 
temporary  loan,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
accruing  revenue,  and  that  this  was  to  be 
a  test  and  proof  of  the  new  financial  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  whole  war  expenditure 
was  to  be  conducted',  and  that  when  a  few 
months  have  elapsed  we  should  find  that 
this  sum  takes  the  sh^pe  not  of  a  tempo- 
rary loan,  but  really  becomes  a  portion  of 
the  permanent  debt.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  says^ 
that  there  have  been  great  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  rather  complained  of  the  per- 
verted view  which  has  been  taken  of  the 
course  of  his  conduct  on  this  subject; 
but  let  me  remind  him  that  he  distinctly 
impressed  upon  the  House  that  these 
1,750,0002.  of  Exchequer  bills  were  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  16,000,0002.  Ex- 
chequer bills  that  were  to  be  issued  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  and  were  entitled 
only  to  the  name  of  Supply  Bills  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  I  do  think  that 
after  this  statement  had  been  made,  if  cir- 
cumstances had  altered  in  the  interval — 
and  I  do  not  deny  that  such  circumstances 
might  not  have  occurred  in  conducting  a 
war  of  such  magnitude  as  that  for  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  responsible — 
but  if  circumstances  had  occurred  so  as  to 
change  the  course  originally  determined 
on,  was  it  not  incumbent  on  him  to  have 
come  forward  and  distinctly  to  have  said 
so,  and  to  have  fairly  announced  it  to  the 
House?  Although  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  quitted  office,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  remembering  the  declara- 
tion that  was  made  with  respect  to  this 
particular  Vote,  that  it  was  the  keynote, 
the  comer-stone  of  the  financial  system  on 
which  the  war  should  be  condueted^ought 
2  E 
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to  have  come  forward  and  have  said  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  change  of  affairs 
and  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen,  the 
Government  felt  that  it  was  no  longer 
expedient  to  maintain  this  principle,  and 
thot  they  should  recommend  that  this 
1,750,000^  of  Exchequer  hills  should  he 
placed  with  the  rest  of  the  Exchequer 
bills;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  no 
statement  of  any  kind  was  made.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  anything  that  justifies  what  has 
been  said  by  the  faon.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
on  this  subject,  or  that  they  were  justified 
in  objecting  to  the  course  taken  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Evesham,  to  whose  ob> 
jections  no  satisfactory  answer  has  yet 
been  given. ' 

.  Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  :  Sir,  I  must 
ipake  a  few  observations — but,  following 
the  example  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  resumed  his  seat — not  upon 
the  present  question,  because  I  think,  with 
him,  it  will  be  better  to  wait  until  we  have 
the  financial  statement  of  the  year  before 
us  previous  to  entering  into  that  question. 
I  will  only  say,  that  when  that  statement 
is  made,  I  hope  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  will  be  able  to  present  the 
same  flattering  picture  which  has  been 
drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
But  there  is  a  point  to  which  a  noble 
Friend  of  mine  (Lord  Monteagle)  was  the 
first  to  draw  attention,  and  in  which  he  is 
said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  to  have  misrepresented  his  con- 
duct, upon  which  I  must  say  a  few  words 
in  vindication  of  my  noble  Friend.  It  is 
the  vigilance  of  my  noble  Friend  that  has 
shamed  the  House  of  Commons*  and  they 
were  indebted  to  his  attention  that  the 
circumstances  with  respect  to  these  Ex- 
chequer bills,  which  had  escaped  the  House 
of  Commons,  had  been  brought  before  them. 
The  observations  made  by  my  noble  Friend 
had  no  reference  to  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  individually,  but  to  a  sum 
of  money  voted  for  Exchequer  bills  under 
particular  circumstances  and  under  par- 
ticular pledges.  The  point  was — that  a 
certain  amount  of  Exchequer  bills  was 
voted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon  the 
distinct  pledge  that  it  was  to  be  a  tempo- 
rary loan,  and  that  afterwards  this  was 
departed  from  without  any  notice  to  the 
House,  and  the  bills,  which  were  to  be 
temporary,  were  made  part  of  the  perma- 
nent debt  of  the  country.  The  answer  to 
Mr,  Disraeli 


the  charge  is,  that  an  announcement  was 
made  to  the  House  that  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  were  altered.  Now,  I  will 
show  to  the  House  that  the  statement,  as 
made  by  my  noble  Friend,  was  quite,  cor- 
rect, and  justified  by  the  only  information 
to  which  he  could  resort.  I  need  not  recur 
to  what  took  place  in  March  last  year,  and 
the  distinct  and  repeated  explanations  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  Ex- 
chequer bills  in  question  were  to  be  paid 
off  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
year.  The  words  were  clear  and  distinct — 
'*  These  bills  will  be  paid  off  out  of  the 
current  revenue  of  the  year,  and  you  will 
never  hear  anything  more  of  them."  This 
was  a  pledge  most  distinctly  given,  and  it 
required  an  equally  distinct  and  unequivocal 
withdrawal  before  these  bills  could  properly 
be  made  part  of  the  permanent  debt.  Let 
the  House  observe  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  mass  of  Exchequer  bills  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  permanent  debt  and 
the  Exchequer  bills  in  question.  But  what 
took  place  on  the  8th  of  May  ?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  he  then  gave 
an  explanation,  announcing  that  he  had 
altered  his  intention.  What  were  his 
words  ? — 

"Toa  then  voted  1.750,0002.  Exchequer  bills 
(of  whioh  l,250,OpOZ.  have  been  since  issued), 
which  makes  a  total  amount  of  68,406,0002." — 
[S  Haniard,  oxxxii.  1465.] 

It  is  true  that  in  that  calculation  he  in- 
cluded these  Exchequer  bills,  but  he  at 
the  same  time  told  the  House  that  there 
were  3,500,0002.  applicable  to  any  pur- 
pose Parliament  might  think  proper.  I 
must  say  I  read  over  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  with  the  view  of 
finding  out  any  announcement  of  an  alter- 
ation of  intention ;  but  I  could  not  find  it 
out.  Nay,  more  ;  I  have  read  it  over 
again,  after  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  passage  in  question  as  con- 
taining his  explanation  on  the  occasion, 
and  I  cannot  see  it  even  now.  And  I  must 
say  I  think  he  would  have  acted  better  if 
he  had  distinctly  stated  his  change  of  in- 
tention as  to  these  bills. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  It  was  impossi- 
ble. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING :  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says  it  was  impossible. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  Quite.  Quite  im- 
possible. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING :  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  now  tells  us  that  he  had 
counted  the  bills  in  question  as  permanent 
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debt,  and  told  the  House  he  had  done  so  ; 
and  now  he  sajs  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  have  told  them  so.  Now  I  desire  to 
know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
saja  he  did  tell  the  Honse  so,  or  that  he 
did  not  ?  If  he  did,  then  he  was  certainly 
unfortunate  in  his  manner  of  doing  so, 
for  no  one  understood  him  to  have  done  so. 
If  he  did  not,  then  how  can  his  defence 
be  that  he  did  so  ?  At  one  moment  his 
defence  is  that  he  did  tell  the  House  so, 
and  the  next  it  is  that  it  was  "  quite  im- 
possible "  to  do  so.  Nay,  after  the  speech 
in  question,  in  which  he  says  he  did  do  so, 
there  was  a  debate  on  the  subject,  in  which 
he  was  charged  with  having  made  a  loan 
in  an  improper  manner ;  and  it  was  said, 
"  You  have  charged  6,000.000^.  of  Exche- 
quer  bills."  But  if  the  House  had  under- 
stood the  statement  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  now  says  he  had  made,  that  this 
amount  of  1,750,000Z.  was  to  be  added, 
hon.  Members  on  that  occasion  would  have 
charged  him  not  with  6,000,0002.,  but 
7,750,000/.  Yet  no  one  in  that  discus- 
sion had  the  least  notion  that  this  sum 
of  1.750,000/.  was  to  be  deemed  added 
to  the  permanent  debt.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
his  case  intelligible  even  to  his  late  col- 
leagues; for  the  defence  they  now  make 
for  him  is  not  the  defence  he  makes  for 
himself.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  can- 
not have  explained  his  defence  to  them,  or 
they  could  not  have  understood  him.  And 
further,  ih  the  Queen's  speech,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  Session,  there  was  this 
passage — 

"  I  faWj  recognise  your  Wisdom  in  saoriflcing 
ConaideratiooB  of  preient  Convenience,  and  in 
providing  for  the  immediate  ezigenoiei  of  the 
War  without  an  Addition  being  miMle  to  the  per- 
manent Debt  of  the  Coontrj." 

Now  what  is  the  permanent  debt  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  his  own  speeches 
on  the  subject,  drew  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Exchequer  bills  temporarily  is- 
sued and  these  bills  in  question ;  and  he 
said  of  the  other  bills  (of  which  these  now 
form  a  part),  "they  constitute  a  debt, 
permanent  in  itself,  but  renewable  from 
year  to  year."  In  fact,  then,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  converted  1,750,000^  of 
bills  voted  as  a  temporary  aid  into  perma- 
nent debt.  [Mr.  (jladstone  :  Oh,  oh!] 
Why,  these  are  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
own  words,  "  A  debt  permanent  in  itself." 
Sir,  under  these  circumstances  no  com- 
plaint can  be  more  just  than  that  the 
pledge  which  was  given  was  not  adhered 


to ;  and  I  confess  I  retain  that  impression 
myself.  No  doubt  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man intended  to  convey  the  explanation 
which  he  says  he  did  convey,  but  he  is  so 
quick  himself,  that  he  Attributes  to  us  more 
acuteness  than  we  unfortunately  possess  in 
understanding  his  meaning.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune that  a  measure  of  this  kind  should 
have  been  adopted  without  being  suffi- 
ciently announced.  I  hope  that  in  future 
it  may  not  be  so,  and  that  we  shall  not 
have  explanations  which  we  cannot  under- 
stand. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  am  sorry.  Sir, 
that  what  has  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  renders  it  necessary  for  me  to 
explain  what  I  said  in  May.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says  that  on  the  6th  of 
March,  I  expressed  an  expectation  that 
these  Exchequer  bills  wpuld  not  be  re- 
newed, and  that  I  did  not  explain  in  May 
that  they  would.  My  answer  is,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  and  absurd  for 
me  to  do  so,  because  I  could  not  then  have 
known  of  the  intention  to  renew  them.  I. 
said,  in  March,  that,  according  to  the  plan 
then  proposed,  they  would  not  be  renewed ; 
and  I  said,  in  May,  that  after  making  full 
provision  for  the  estimated  service  of  the 
country,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  a 
further  command  of  cash  to  the  amount  of 
about  3,500,000^;  and  in  that  3,500,000/. 
I  expressly  included  the  1,750.000/.  of 
Exchequer  bills,  and  yet  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  am*  sorry  to  say,  states  that 
he  did  not  understand  me. 

Mr.  LAING  said,  he  wished  to  make 
an  observation  upon  a  matter  with  respect 
to  which  much  interest  was  felt  in  the  City 
of  London — namely,  the  money  that  had 
been  deposited  in  savings  banks.  The  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  had  laid  down  the 
doctrine  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Government 
received  as  bankers  the  money  deposited 
in  those  banks,  they  ought  to  ha?e  the 
same  privileges  as  were  possessed  by  ordi- 
nary bankers.  But  private  bankers  were 
at  liberty  to  go  into  the  market  and  sell  or 
buy  according  to  such  information  as  they 
possessed  relative  to  public  matters.  Would 
any  one  suggest  that  the  Government 
ought  to  do  that,  and  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  to  make  use  of  the 
information  he  possessed  as  a  member  of 
the  Government  in  order  to  buy  or  sell 
to  advantage  ?  If  he  did  he  was  sure  that 
the  greatest  possible  dissatisfaction  would 
be  caused,  and  if  he  did  not  he  must  be 
prepared  at  times  to  incur  a  certain  loss  in 
savings-banks  operations.  The  Govem- 
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ment  could  not  condnet  these  transaetioDS 
to  any  advantage,  and  he  had  no  donbt 
that  if  all  the  operations  relative  to  the 
sayings-bank  money  were  investigated, 
they  would  be  found  to  entail  a  consider- 
al^e  loss.  It  was  much  more  important 
for  the  Government  to  keep  a  high  charac- 
ter in  the  City,  and  to  put  up  with  a  small 
loss,  than  to  seek  to  effect  a  profit  upon 
such  transactions.  The  best  thing  would 
be  for  the  Government  to  deal  with  the 
subject  by  such  an  Act  of  Parliament  as 
would  remove  the  temptation  to  deal  with 
this  money. 

Question  again  put. 

SICK  AND  WOUNDED  SOLDIERS  IN  THE 
EAST. 
Mr.  a.  STAFFORD  said,  that  he  rose 
in  no  hostility  to  the  Government  to  call 
attention  to  the  medical  arrangements  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  East. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary 
for  War  bad  succeeded  to  the  possession 
of  an  office  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  extinction  of  more  hope  and  the 
infliction  of  more  misery  than  time  permit- 
ted to  describe,  and,  therefore,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  admit  that  distrust  and  doubt 
attached  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  office  at  present.  Not  only  was  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  upstairs  a 
proof  of  that  distrust,  but  the  whole  coun- 
try had,  during  the  winter,  resolved  itself 
as  it  were  into  a  Committee  to  assist 
the  War  Office  and  to  save  the  remnant 
of  that  army  which  had  left  this  country 
with  hopes  so  bright  and  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  condition  so  ''horrible  and 
heartrending."  They  had  been  recom- 
mended by  a  noble  Lord  in  the  other 
House  to  assist  in  raising  more  troops  to 
be  sent  forth,  and  the  best  way  to  assist 
in  the  performance  of  that  duty  was  to 
elicit  from  the  Government  such  informa- 
tion as  would  show  that  our  fellow  sub- 
jects would  be  properly  cared  for  in  the 
£ast.  According  to  the  accounts  received 
and  the  opinions  of  those  acquainted 
with  the  country,  with  the  appearance  of 
early  spring  and  summer  a  new  class  of 
diseases  would  be  developed,  and  a  new 
chapter  of  horrors  would  be  revealed,  un- 
less the  Government  had  taken  means  to 
remedy  the  causes.  He  hoped  he  should  be 
told  that  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the 
hospital  at  Balaklava  had  been  remedied, 
and  that  it  was  no  longer  a  disgrace  to  any 
civilised  country,  as  it  undoubtedly  was 
when  he  saw  it.  If  the  waters  of  the 
Mr,  Laing 


Black  Sea  were  clear  enough,  it  was  his 
belief  that  a  vessel  might  be  steered  from 
Balaklava  to  the  Bosphorus  simply  by 
following  the  track  of  the  skeletons  of 
those  thrown  over  from  the  transports  con- 
veying the  sick  and  wounded.  He  hoped 
to  hear  that  the  sick  and  wounded  were  not 
now  kept  so  long  in  Balaklava  Harbour; 
that  an  adequate  medical  staff  was  provided 
for  the  transport  service;  that  the  orderlies 
were  no  longer  invalided  soldiers  or  boys, 
incapable  of  attending  to  the  sick,  and  only 
increasing  the  sum  of  disease  and  death; 
that  the  debarkation  of  the  sick  at  Scutari 
was  more  satisfactory  than  it  had  been, 
and  that  due  provision  was  made  for  the 
removal  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
from  the  quay  at  Scutari  to  the  various 
hospitals.  The  tendencies  to  typhoid  fever 
and  other  diseases  might  shortly  be  ex- 
pected to  develope  themselves  in  these 
hospitals,  and  he  hoped  that,  unless  the 
Government  were  prepared  with  arrange- 
ments for  the  purification  of  those  enor- 
mous buildings,  no  consideration  of  trouble 
or  expense  would  prevent  abandonment 
of  them  altogether.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Peel)  would  be  aware  that 
the  late  Government  had  established  what 
he  (Mr.  Stafford)  might  call  an  experi- 
mental hospital  at  Abydos,  and  it  depend- 
ed upon  circumstances  whether  that  hos- 
pital wonld  be  abandoned  or  be  perma- 
nently enlarged.  The  advantages  of  this 
hospital  were  its  being  on  the  highway  of 
the  Dardanelles,  its  absence  from  any  large 
town,  and  its  being  placed  under  the  super- 
intence  of  one  of  the  best  public  servants 
the  Government  had,  Mr.  Calvert.  On  the 
6th  of  November  last  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
War  Office  from  Smyrna,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  French  authorities  had 
opened  a  hospital  there,  stating  that  he 
had  visited  it,  and  recommending  the  War 
Office  to  open  a  similar  establishment  in 
the  same  place.  He  pressed  the  same 
subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties at  Constantinople,  but,  meeting  with  no 
success,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it  al- 
together. From  communications  which  he 
had  had  with  the  residents  there,  he  found 
that  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  the 
climate  of  Smyrna  was  considered  some- 
what unhealthy,  but  that  during  the  winter 
the  temperature  was  not  nearly  so  variable 
or  severe  as  at  Constantinople.  Now, 
however,  that  the  unhealthy  weather  was 
approaching,  lie  understood  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  opened  a  large  hospital 
at   Smyrna.     He  did    not    biame    them 
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for  haTing  opened  it,  better  late  than 
never,  and  he  believed  that  when  they 
received  information  of  the  success  which 
had  attended  the  experiment  at  Smyrna, 
the  resnlt,  as  compared  with  Scutari, 
in  regard  to  the  health  of  the  troops 
wonid  be  found  to  be  most  satisfactory. 
It  appeared  that  the  Government  were 
about  to  adopt  the  plan  of  sending  out 
wooden  huts  for  the  invalids,  and  during 
the  time  these  huts  were  preparing  the 
Government  could  receive  information  as 
to  the  most  advantageous  situations  in 
the  whole  of  the  Levant  upon  which  to 
erect  them.  He  believed  that  well- ven- 
tilated wooden  huts  were  better  suited  to 
warm  weather,  and  more  capable  of  being 
purified  from  contagion,  than  stone  walls. 
It  would  therefore  be  false  economy  upon 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  stint  the 
number  of  huts  to  be  sent  out,  and  they 
would  not  be  discharging  their  duty  to  our 
brave  troops  in  the  East  if  they. fixed  the 
number  for  whom  accommodation  was  to  be 
found  in  these  hots  at  less  than  5,000  men. 
With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  imitating 
the  French,  and  sending  home  as  soon  as 
possible  all  the  invalids  who  were  capable 
of  bearing  the  jottrney,  he  believed,  if  they 
were  sent  home,  the  prospect  of  returning 
together  with  the  change  of  climate  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  spirits  of 
the  men,  and  numbers  of  transports  now 
returning  home  empty  might  be  employed 
thus  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 
He  was  bound,  however,  to  state  that, 
having  spoken  to  several  men  who  had 
come  home  invalided  in  Government  ves- 
sels, the  information  which  he  had  re- 
ceived had  not  been  altogether  of  a  satis- 
factory character,  and  unless  the  Govern- 
ment made  better  arrangements  for  the 
transport  ships,  -it  would  be  dangerous  to 
encourage  the  removal  of  the  men  further 
than  it  had  gone  as  yet.  They  must  be 
prepared  to  view  the  comfort  of  Uie  human 
cargo  they  placed  on  board  as  thp  chief 
and  main  object  of  the  voyage ;  they  must 
select  as  physicians  and  officers  men  in 
whom  tl>ey  had  confidence,  and  they  must 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  they  ap- 
pointed full  power  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
nal arrangements  of  the  vessels.  Othervrise 
a  far  grater  risk  would  be  run  in  sending 
home  invalids  in  transports  than  if  they 
were  kept  in  the  hospitals.  He  understood 
that  a  medical  staff  was  to  be  sent  to  Eu- 
patoria,  and  he,  for  the  sake  of  the  Turkish 
contingent,  hoped  that  such  was  the  fact. 
With  regard  to  the  hospital  at  Smyrna,  he 


believed  that  the  principle  of  emo 
civil  surgeons  had  been  adopted.  Hither- 
to surgeons  connected  with  the  civil  ser- 
vice had  been  ver^  unfairly  treated.  The 
most  noble  and  dismterested  offers  had  been 
made  upon  the  part  of  certain  members  of 
the  medical  profession  to  the  late  occupants ' 
of  the  War  Office,  but  answers  had  been 
received  to  those  offers  which,  far  from 
expressing  any  feelings  of  gratefulness  for 
the  patriotism  displayed  by  those  Gentle- 
men, had  excited  the  strongest  feelings  of 
indignation  throughout  the  whole  body: 
The  War  Office  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  civil  surgeons 
until  they  were  urged  to  adopt  such  a 
course  by  public  clamour.  As  there  was 
now  a  civil  hospital  at  Smyrna,  besides 
the  military  hospital  at  Scutari,  it  was 
not  impossible  that  a  feeling  of  rivalry 
might  spring  np  between  the  medical 
officers  of  the  two  establishments.  If 
all  the  serious  cases  were  sent  to  Smyrna 
the  civil  doctors  might  complain,  and  if 
the  worst  cases  were  kept  at  Scutari  the 
military  doctors  would  be  dissatisfied.  It 
was,  therefore,  of  great  importance  that  an 
officer  should  be  appointed  at  Balaklava  or 
Scutari,  or  at  both  those  places,  who,  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  patients  between  the 
hospitals  at  Smyrna  and  Scutari,  would  do 
justice  to  the  civil  and  military  services. 
He  (Mr.  Stafford)  wished  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  in  putting  these  questions 
he  was  not  actuated  by  any  feeling  of  hos* 
tility  to  the  Government,  and  that  any 
information  he  could  give  to  the  War 
Office  or  to  any  other  department  he  would 
most  willingly  afford.  He  had  been  sorry 
to  learn  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  remove  the  invalid  soldiers 
who  had  returned  from  the  Crimea  from 
the  casemated  barracks  at  St.  Mary's, 
Brompton,  in  which  they  had  been  placed. 
He  had  lately  paid  another  visit  to  those 
barracks,  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
everything. had  been  done  to  promote  the 
comfort  of  their  inmates.  He  must  say, 
however,  that  the  ventilation  of  the  bar- 
racks was  exceedingly  defective,  and  the 
atmosphere  at  night  must  be  so  unwhole- 
some that  it  would  be  most  satisfactory  to 
him  if  he  could  receive  an  assurance 
that  it  was  intended  to  remove  the  in- 
valids to  some  more  salubrious  quarters. 
He  was  satisfied  that  all  those  persons 
who  had  friends  in  the  Crimea  would 
feel  great  interest  in  this  subject,  and  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  them,  as  well  as 
to  the  public  at  large,  to  learn  in  what 
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manner  the  Government  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  remnant  of  our  army. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  that  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  for  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  disclaim  heing  actuated  hy  any 
spirit  of  hostility  towards  the  Government, 
and  from  the  attention  he  had  bestowed 
upon  the  state  of  the  military  hospitals, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  the  East,  any 
Buggrcstions  which  he  might  offer  on  the 
subject  could  not  fail  to  be  treated  with 
respect  and  to  receive  attentive  considera- 
tion. He  agreed  with  the  opinions  which 
had  been  expressed  in  that  House  and  in 
another  place,  that  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining recruits  for  our  military  forces  it 
was  most  desirable  that  the  Government 
should  be  able  to  show  that  they  neglected 
no  means  which  either  medical  science,  or 
the  mechanical  appliances  at  their  com- 
mand, rendered  available,  in  order  to  en- 
able invalid  soldiers  to  regain  their  strength 
as  speedily  as  possible  and  to  rejoin  the 
ranks  of  their  regiments.  He  was  not 
sorry  that  some  delay  had  occurred  since 
the  hon.  Gentleman  gave  notice  of  his 
*  questions,  because  in  the  interval  the  Go- 
vernment had  received  the  Report  of  the 
Conimisstoiiers  who  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  hospitals  in  the  East,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  two  days  he  had  recei?ed  au- 
thentic reports  from  Smyrna  which  enabled 
him  to  speak  upon  the  climate  of  that  place 
with  some  confidence.  Before  replying  to 
the  questions  of  the  hon.  gentleman  with 
respect  to  the  hospital  at  Balaklava,  he 
wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  reference 
to  the  regimental  hospitals  in  the  camp 
before  Sebastopol.  There  had  been  in 
those  hospitals  a  very  large  number  of 
sick — at  times,  indeed,  as  many  as  20  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  force  under  Lord  Rag- 
lan's command.  The  numbers  of  sick  and 
wounded  men  in  those  hospitals  at  this 
moment  were  not  so  large,  but  still  they 
were  very  considerable.  Although  the 
Commissioners  who  had  reported  upon  the 
state  of  these  hospitals  were  in  the  Crimea 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  January, 
when  the  cases  were,  he  believed,  of  the 
most  malignant  character,  and  when  the 
resources  at  the  command  of  the  medical 
officers  were  the  smallest,  it  was  plain  that 
much  suffering  had  been  endured  which  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  amount  of  sickness 
likely  to  prevail  during  a  winter  campaign 
might  possibly  have  obviated.  The  great 
defects  with  regard  to  the  hospitals,  it  ap- 
peared, had  not  ansen  from  any  deficiency 


in  the  number  of  medical  men,  for  he  be- 
lieved there  had  been  no  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  surgeons  attached  to  the  differ- 
ent regiments,  but  from  the  want  of  means 
of  housing  the  sick  soldiers.  Since  the 
Report  had  been  made,  howiever,  he  under- 
stood that  wooden  hospital-huts  had  been 
provided  for  every  regiment  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Raglan.  It  was  quite 
true  that  the  general  hospital  at  Balaklava 
hsd  been  in  a  state  of  great  confusion, 
and  that  much  which  was  necessary  for 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  sick  had  not 
been  provided  in  that  establishment.  He 
believed  the  chief  cause  of  the  disorder 
which  prevailed  in  that  and  in  other  hospi- 
tals was  the  overcrowding,  which  arose  in 
the  case  of  the  hospital  at  Balaklava,  not 
only  from  the  number  of  sick  sent  down 
there,  but  also  from  that  establishment 
having  been  made  a  depot  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  invalid  soldiers  sent  down  from 
the  camp,  who  were  to  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  hospitals  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus,  but  for  whose  transport 
no  immediate  preparation  had  been  made. 
With  respect  to  the  hospital  at  Bala- 
klava, it  appeared  from  a  letter  written 
by  Dr.  Hall  in  January  that  wooden 
huts  had  been  erected  in  the  town  in  a 
most  excellent  situation,  and  that  steps 
were  being  taken  to  erect  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  huts,  which  would  provide  ac- 
commodation for  some  500  patients.  The 
next  point  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  called  attention  was  the  state  of  the 
transports  carrying  the  sick  from  Balaklava 
to  Scutari.  It  was  quite  true,  as  he  had 
stated,  that  there  had  been  in  very  many 
instances  a  great  delay  between  the  first 
embarkation  of  the  eick  and  the  date  of 
the  transport  leaving  the  harbour  of  Bala- 
klava. A  few  sick  being  placed  on  board 
at  first,  the  vessel  remained  in  the  harbour 
until  it  was  loaded,  and  thus  for  several  ~ 
days  those  who  were  first  placed  on  board 
were  obliged  to  remain  for  some  time  in 
the  confined  atmosphere  between  decks. 
It  was  also  true  that  the  nurses  on  board 
in  the  transports  were  often  unfit  for  their 
duty,  and  insufficient  in  number.  But  ar- 
rangements had  now  been  made,  accord- 
ing to  which  four  or  five  vessels  had  been 
fitted  up  as  hospital  ships,  to  which  were 
attached  soldiers  as  orderlies  qualified  for 
the  duty,  and  these  vessels,  exclusively 
appropriated  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
sick,  would  run  between  Balaklava  and 
Scutari.  According  to  the  statement  of 
the  Commissioners  who  had  an  opportunity 
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of  inspecting  one  of  theBO  ships,  whicli  no 
doubt  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  rest — 
five  in  number,  he  believed — they  appeared 
to  possess  all  the  substantial  requirements 
for  the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
The  supply  of  hospital  utensils  was  suffi- 
cient, and  tbere  was  an  abundance  of  me- 
dical comforts  on  board.  He  therefore 
trusted  that  the  passage  between  Balaklava 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Scutari  would 
be  conducted  with  as  little  suffering  as 
possible,  under  the  circumstances,  to  the 
sick  soldier.  The  hon.  Gentleman  also 
complained  of  the  delay  in  the  disembark- 
ation of  the  sick  at  Scutari,  and  he  (Mr. 
Peel)  believed  that  delays  of  that  sort  had 
occurred  partly  from  the  want  of  small 
boats  to  ply  between  the  vessels  and  the 
shore,  and  partly  also  from  there  being 
no  accommodation  in  the  hospitals  them- 
selves at  the  moment.  He  thought  the 
cause  of  that  complaint  would  be  reme- 
died by  the  measures  taken  to  relieve 
the  hospitals  at  Scutari.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  aware  that  there  was  a 
great  number  of  different  buildings  ap- 
propriated to  the  reception  of  the  sick  at 
Scutari.  The  Conimissioners  had  gone 
very  patiently  into  '  the  consideration  of 
the  whole  administration  of  those  hospi- 
tals; and  he  anticipated  from  their  Re- 
ports, and  the  measures  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment, that  great  improvements  would 
be  effected  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
administration.  Some  time  since  a  gentle- 
man was  sent  out  from  the  War  Office  with 
a  view  to  place  the  purveyor's  establish- 
ment on  a  fit  footing,  and  be  believed  that 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  complain  of 
that  for  the  future.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  observed  that  it  was  important  that 
some  means  should  be  taken  to  relieve 
these  hospitals  as  the  warm  season  ap- 
proached. He  believed  that  they  were  at 
present  overcrowded,  and  in  connection  with 
this  subject  he  had  to  state  the  Government 
had  made  arrangements  by  private  contract 
with  Mr.  Brunei,  the  civil  engineer,  to  pro- 
vide wooden  huts  without  delay  for  the  re- 
ception of  1,000  persons,  and  huts  for  a 
further  number  of  4,000  persons  would  be 
provided  by  public  competition  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  Whether  they 
would  be  erected  on  the  Asiatic  or  Euro- 
pean side  of  the  Straits  would  depend  on 
the  advice  of  the  local  authorities.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made  some  inquiry 
respecting  the  hospital  at  Abydos,  but  he 
(Mr.  Peel)  knew  but  little  of  that  establish- 
ment, and  he  was  not  able  to  Bay  whether 


it  ought  to  be  enlarged  in  the  way  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  Member.  With  respect 
to  the  hospital  at  Smyrna,  an  impression 
prevailed  that  the  Government  had  selected 
for  it  a  place  which  was  unhealthy  and 
where  fevers  were  very  prevalent ;  but  he 
believed  that  impression  to  be  entirely 
erroneous,  and  unfounded.  He  had  col- 
lected several  documents  bearing  on  this 
subject,  but  he  would  dispense  with  read- 
ing them,  because  he  was  in  possession  of 
the  Reports  of  the  Commandant  and  the 
principal  medical  officer,  which  had  been 
received  so  late  as  Saturday  last.  The 
Government  had  not  established  the  hos- 
pital at  Smyrna  without  making  some 
previous  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  salu- 
brity of  the  place.  Dr.  Morehead  was 
sent  to  report  on  the  place,  and  the  infor- 
mation he  supplied  to  the  Government 
was  very  favourable.  That  gentleman 
stated  : 

**  There  are  tanks  in  the  barrack  square  con' 
taining  water,  which  is  of  good  quality  ;  and  the 
Pasha  of  Smyrna,  himself  a  medical  man,  states 
that  the  supply  can  be  increased  to  any  amount, 
it  being  conveyed  by  means  of  aqueducts  from  the 
neighbouring  hills;  he  states  that  the  convales- 
cents from  wounds  recover  very  rapidly  here,  and 
that  the  situation  is  most  healthy." 

He  had  also  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who 
had  resided  thirty  years  in  Turkey,  his 
head- quarters  being  Smyrna,  and  who 
stated : — 

**  My  experience  tells  me  that  Smyrna,  instead 
of  being  the  most  unhealthy  climate  in  the  Levant, 
is  without  exception  the  most  healthy  of  all  the 
large  towns  in  that  country.  Indeed,  although  I 
have  travelled  a  good  deal,  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
met  with  any  pUce,  situated  in  a  hot  climate, 
more  so." 

He  would  now  read  an  extract  from  the 
Report  of  Dr.  Macleod,  dated  the  3rd  of 
March : — 

"  I  have  put  myself  in  communication  since 
my  arrival,  not  only  with  Drs.  Wood  and  M*Raith, 
two  intelligent  and  respectable  medical  men,  who 
have  long  practised  in  Smyrna,  but  also  with  the 
consul  and  many  of  the  chief  merchants,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  their  opinion  of  Smyrna  in  a 
hygienic  point  of  view.  All  express  their  most 
unreserved  conviction,  that,  except  during  certain 
visitations  of  plague,  which  fortunately  of  late  yean 
has  become  very  rare,  Smyrna  will  be  found  to  be 
one  of  the  most  healthy  places  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Nay,  many  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that 
if  its  inhabitants  take  only  certain  easy  precau- 
tions, to  be  afterwards  referred  to,  it  may  be 
accounted  equal  in  this  respect  to  the  salubrious 
parU  of  England.  Malaria  is  the  chief  and 
almost  sole  sonroe  of  disease/' 

Colonel  Storks,  the  commandant  of  the 
hospital,  stated  that  Smyrna  was  a  most 
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desirable  place  to  occupy,  and  as  far  as 
their  limited  experience  went  in  the  con- 
veyance of  sick,  the  voyage,  though  a  long 
one,  had  not  produced  so  bad  an'  eflFect  as 
was  anticipated..  This,  howe?er,  he  added, 
must  depend  in  a  great  measure  npon  the 
transport-ships  not  being  overcrowded. 
He  believed  the  building  in  which  the  sick 
were  placed  at  Smyrna  was  one  of  the 
most  considerable,  for  a  hospital,  which 
was  to  be  found  in  that  country,  bat  the 
number  of  sick  there  (about  750)  was 
certainly  more  than  that  building  could 
well  accommodate.  It  had  been  snggested* 
therefore,  that  the  Goyernment  shotUd  ob- 
tain from  the  Turkish  authorities  the  loan 
of  the  lasaretto  and  other  buildings  more 
to  the  south  ;  and  wooden  huts  would  also 
be  erected  in  a  large  open  apace  within  the 
hospital  walls.  A  letter  from  a  gentleman 
who  went  out  from  the  War  Office,  dated 
March  5,  stated  that  the  best  results  had 
been  obtained  from  the  hospital  at  Smyrna, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  a  batch  of 
invalids  arriving  there  on  the  14th  of 
Pebruary  were  then  on  their  way  back  to 
head-quarters  as  convalescents.  This  gen- 
tleman  stated  that  the  air  of  that  place 
was  excellent  and  invigorating,  which  was 
not  the  case  at  Scutari,  where  the  men 
lingered  but  did  not  rally.  The  greatest 
credit  was  due  to  Colonel  Powell,  who  was 
sent  out  by  Lord  Raglan  to  organise  this 
hospital,  and  who  had  been  relieved  by 
Colonel  Storks,  the  present  commandant. 
He  believed  he  had  already  stated  that  the 
hospital  at  Smyrna  was  a  civil  hospital 
About  twenty-five  physicians  and  surgeons 
bad  been  sent  out  there,  and  the  rates  of 
pay  which  those  gentlemen  were  receiving, 
though  not  fabulous  in  their  amount,  as 
had  been  hinted  at  by  some,  were  very 
liberal.  He  was  quite  unable  to  account 
for  the  remarks  made  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  A.  Stafford)  as  to  the  treatment 
.which  certain  civil  practitioners  received 
from  the  War  Office  when  they  offered 
their  services  to  the  Government.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  no  intentional  slight  was 
offered  to  those  gentlemen;  on  the  con- 
trary there  was  every  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  offers.  He  would  now  say  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  the  convalescent  sta- 
tions which  the  Government  had  established. 
At  present  the  only  two  places  assigned 
for  the  reception  of  convalescents  were 
the  two  ships  in  the  Bosphorus.  It  was, 
however,  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
soldiers  should  be  received  at  some  conva- 
Mr.  F.  Peel 


lescent  station  previously  to  their  return  to 
camp.  It  had  been  represented  with  great 
truth,  that  the  confinement  of  persons  be- 
tween decks  in  hospital  ships  was  very 
prejudicial,  and  the  Government  had  there- 
fore given  directions  that  convalescent  sta- 
tions, capable  of  accommodating  1,000 
persons  each,  should  be  established  on 
the  island  of  Gozo,  near  Malta,  and  also 
at  Corfu.  With  regard  to  the  trana- 
ports  for  the  conveyance  of  invalids  home 
to  this  country,  it  was  very  possible  that, 
as  they  were  now  fitted  up,  they  were 
not  suitable  for  the  reception  of  sick  and 
wounded ;  but  the  Government  had  arranged 
for  the  fitting  out  of  two  steamers,  which 
were  now  preparing  at  Liverpool,  and  they 
would  be  provided  with  aurgeons  and  with 
proper  fittings,  and  would,  it  was  believed, 
by  Uie  month  of  June,  bring  some  4,000 
sick  from  the  hospitals  in  the  Bast.  In 
that  way  great  i^elief  would  be  afforded 
to  those  establishments.  With  regard  to 
the  army  under  Omar  Pasha  at  Eupatoria, 
the  Government  had  sent  out  twenty  medi- 
cal men,  placed  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Fuller,  and  those  gentlemen  h^l  alreadj 
left  this  country*  As  to  the  casemates  at 
St.  Mary's,  Brompton,  he  had  understood 
that  those  barracks  were  not  appropriated 
to  the  receptioa  of  soldiers  under  medical 
treatment,  but  that  those  who  were  wait- 
ing for  their  discharged  were  placed  there 
temporarily.  He  had  now,  he  bdieved, 
answered  the  different  questions  which  had 
been  put  to  him  by  the  hon.  Member,  and 
it  only  remained  for  him  to  repeat,  in  con- 
clusion, that  Government  would  be  always 
anxious  to  give  the  fullest  information  on 
this  subject,  while  they  were  equally  re- 
solved that  no  unwillingness  to  owe  im- 
provements to  the  suggestions  of  private 
persons  should  deter  them  from  accept- 
ing any  recommendations  that  might  come 
from  the  hon.  Member,  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber, which  were  calculated  to  mitigate  the 
sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

ViscoontPALMBRSTON:  Sir,Itruat 
the  House  will  rest  assured  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  will  take  effectual  mea- 
euros  for  the  recovery,  the  cure,  and  the 
treatment  of  those  brave  and  gallant  men 
who  have  either  suffered  in  conflict  with 
the  enemy  or  whose  oonstituttons  have  been 
impaired  by  exposure  incidental  to  the  ser- 
vice. I  can  assure  the  House  that  my 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  War  De- 
partment feels  that  to  be  one  of  the  most 
incumbent  duties  which  he  has  to  perform. 
Besides  those  different    measures  which 
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have  jttsi  been  stated  by  my  hoD.  Friend—- 
1  think  it  has  already  been  stated  to  the 
House,  but  I  wish  to  repeat  it-»there  were 
not  long  ago  sent  out  three  distinguished 
civilians  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
hospitals  in  the  Levant.  They  were  men 
who  had  made  it  their  study  to  investigate 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  sani* 
tary 'arrangements,  and  they  have  been 
sent  out  to  the  Crimea  to  look  into  such 
matters  there.  They  are — Dr.  Sutherland, 
J)r,  Gavin,  who  was  employed  on  a  similar 
service  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  Mr.  Raw- 
linson,  a  civil  engineer.  These  are  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  attainments  in  regard 
to  the  matters  on  which  their  attention 
is  to  be  turned.  The  specific  object  they 
will  have  in  view  is  precisely  that  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Stafford)  has  ad- 
verted, namely,  to  ascertain  if  those  aiv 
rangements  have  been  made  in  the  bos- 
pit^s,  in  the  barracks,  and  in  the  trans- 
ports, upon  which  mainly  depend  the  ques- 
tion of  sickness  or  of  health.  The  imme- 
diate purpose,  indeed,  for  which  they  were 
sent  out  was  to  examine  aU  the  hospitals  at 
Scutari,  at  Constantinople,  at  Balaklava, 
and  at  the  camp,  and  to  suggest  those 
measures  which  they  might  deem  essential 
for  placing  these  buildings  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  be  healthy  and  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  to  which  they 
are  devoted.  I  wrote  myself  to  Lord 
Stratford  de  Bedcliffe,  to  Lord  William 
Paulett,  and  to  Lord  Raglan,  recommend- 
ing those  gentlemen  to  their  particular 
care  and  protection,  and  requesting  that 
whatever  arrangements  —  whatever  im- 
provements— these  gentlemen  might  point 
out  as  necessary  for  the  health  (^  the  sick 
or  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  dlionld  be 
carried  into  effect  immediately,  without  re- 
ference to  any  professiomd  jealousy,  or  any 
professional  obstacles  that  might  be  thrown 
in  their  way.  What  they  recommended 
was  forthwith  to  be  done;  and  whether 
the  carrying  out  of  their  suggestions  de- 
pended upon  any  communication  with  the 
Turkish  Government,  or  upon  the  report 
of  the  medical  officers  in  the  service  or 
not,  I  requested  that  no  impediment  what- 
ever should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  effect- 
ing such  arrangements  and  such  chaiiges 
as  these  gentlemen  might  recommend.  I 
cannot,  then,  but  hope  that  when  these 
very  distinguished  men  have  arrived  at 
their  destination,  and  have  examined  these 
places  and  pointed  out  the  changes  they 
think  necessary,  that  a  very  rapid  and 
great  improvement  will  take  ploce  in  the 


health  of  the  persons  laid  up  in  the  hos- 
pitals. 

Colonel  KNOX  said,  he  wished  to  call 
attention  to  one  point  connected  with  the 
arrival  of  wounded  soldiers  home  from  the 
war.  It  was  the  system  of  the  service 
upon  an  officer  returning  home  from  the 
field  of  action,  when  he  had  been  re- 
ported as  having  been  dangerously,  se- 
riously, or  slightly  wounded,  to  require 
him  to  go  again  before  a  medical  board. 
It  often  happened  that  when  a  man  was 
blessed  with  a  good  constitution,  though 
reported  dangerously  or  seriously  wounded, 
he  was  able  to  recover  in  a  short  space  of 
time.  In  such  case  a  great  act  of  injus- 
tice was  frequently  committed  by  the  medi- 
cal board,  ulio  peiiiaps  said  to  him,  *'  You 
are  looking  remarkably  well,  we  will  nol 
give  you  so  much  as  we  would  give  to 
others."  On  the  other  hand,  a  general 
returning  home  but  slightly  wounded,  and 
not  blessed  with  so  good  a  constitution,  on 
presenting  himself  to  the  board,  might  be 
accosted  thus — "You  are  looking  very 
ill ;"  and  they  would  give  him  a  higher 
rate.  Now  he  (Colonel  Knox)  wished  that 
some  plan  should  be  laid  down  by  which 
the  report  made  by  the  medical  authorities 
upon  the  field  of  action  as  to  the  wounds 
of  those  persons  would  be  considered  finaL 
There  was  great  discontent  felt  upon  this 
subject,  and  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  cause  an  inquiry  into  the  matter  so  as 
to  prevent  any  injustice  being  done  to  these 
parties.  A  circumstance  had  come  under 
his  own  knowledge  at  that  moment  which 
exposed  the  injustice  of  this  system.  A 
most  distinguished  officer  of  the  Guards 
was  shot  through  the  lungs  at  the  battle 
of  Inkerman  ;  but  he  was  allowed  no  com- 
pensation, because  it  was  said  that  he  had 
recovered  very  well,  and  that  the  wound 
did  not  signify.  He  held  that  gentlemen 
wounded  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  sent  home,  should  not  be  exposed  to 
the  caprice  of  those  medical  men,  who 
were  not  very  nice  as  to  how  they  ought  to 
assess  the  damage.  He  also  thought  that 
some  arrangement  should  be  made  for 
granting  pensions  for  wounds  to  non-com- 
missioned officers. 

Captain  DUNCOMBE  said,  he  thought 
he  understood  the  hon«  Under  Secretary  of 
War  to  say  that  in  the  hospital  ships  the 
berths  were  placed  at  right  angles  amid- 
ships. Now,  he  hoped  that  they  were 
placed  fore  and  aft,  as  being  more  healthy 
and  convenient  for  the  men  themselves. 
With  regard  to  the  hospital  at  Smyrna,  he 
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iiad  some  experience  of  the  climate  there, 
and  instead  of  its  being  the  unhealthy  place 
as  noticed  bjr  the  public  papers,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  at  all  deserving  of  that  cha- 
racter. He  would  recommend  the  erection 
of  an  auxiliary  hospital  at  Buona  Beshi,  a 
healthy  spot  on  the  hills  near  that  town. 

Mr.  PERCY  said,  he  would  beg  to 
point  ont  that  unless  the  landing  pier  at 
Scutari  was  repaired  the  boats  of  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Peel)  had  spoken 
would  be  of  little  use.  If  the  Spring 
Palace  at  Scutari  was  to  be  taken  as  a 
hospital,  he  hoped  the  GoTernment  would 
take  care  not  to  retain  it  for  that  purpose 
after  the  month  of  May,  as  it  would  then 
become  unhealthy.  If  wooden  huts  were 
erected  within  the  hospital  walls  at  Smyrna 
most  injurious  consequences  would  as- 
suredly follow.  He  believed  this  plan  was 
attempted  at  Scutari,  but  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. These  places  were- all  built  in  the 
form  of  a  court,  and  the  erection  of  huts 
greatly  interfered  with  and  impeded  the 
ventilation.  Another  point  to  which  he 
was  most  anxious  to  direct  attention  was 
the  Tcntilation  of  transport  and  hospital 
ships,  to  which  he  recommended  that  Dr. 
Arnott's  plan  should  he  applied.  It  was 
at  present  most  defective,  from  its  being 
impossible  to  keep  the  hatchways  open  in 
a  gale. 

Mb.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  there 
had  been  hospital  huts  erected  in  the  yard 
of  the  infantry  barracks  at  Scutari ;  but 
the  moment  the  Government  were  made 
aware  of  it,  their  removal  was  directed. 
The  huts  proposed  to  be  erected  at  Smyrna 
were  to  be  on  a  parade  ground  adjoining 
the  hospital,  but  not  within  its  precincts. 

Mb.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  wished  to 
know  if  it  were  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  provide  an  increased  number  of 
chaplains,  and  also  to  send  out  additional 
nurses  to  the  hospitals  ? 

Mb.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  it  ap- 
peared  that  the  number  of  chaplains  was 
not  sufficient  at  Scutari ;  the  Government 
had  it  under  consideration  whether  any 
addition  should  be  made  to  the  number. 
He  was  not  aware  that  any  arrangement 
was  in  contemplation  at  present  for  sending 
out  an  additional  number  of  nurses. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— POST  OFFICE  SERVICES. 
House  in  Committee  ;  Mr.  Bouybbib  in 
the  Chair. 

1,638,86H.,  Post  Office  Services. 
Mb.  WILSON  said,  he  wished  to  ex- 
Captain  Duncombe 


plain  that  in  consequence  of  the  late  hour 
of  the  night  he  agreed  to  postpone  the 
first  two  Votes — namely,  for  the  Customs 
and  for  Inland  Revenue.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  only  to  take  a  Vote  for  the  Post 
Office. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  that  was 
the  very  Vote  which  he  wished  to  have 
postponed,  as  he  was  anxious  to  bring 
before^  the  House  the  many  abuses  that 
existed  in  the  Irish  Post  Office  system.  He 
should,  therefore,  move  that  the  Chairman 
report  progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Chairman  do  report  progress 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  19  ; 
Noes  72:  Majority  53. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  could  not  at 
that  hour  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
abuses  connected  with  the  Post  Office  in 
Ireland.  The  management  was  as  bad  as 
could  be.  The  hon.  Gentleman  must  be 
aware  that  numerous  representations  had 
been  made  from  all  quarters  on  the  subject 
of  the  Irish  mails.  After  the  decision 
that  had  just  been  come  to,  he  would 
merely  content  himself  with  protesting 
against  the  system,  reserving  further  re- 
marks till  a  better  opportunity. 

Mb.  WILSON   said,   he   willingly  ad- 
mitted  that  reformation  was  required  as 
regarded  the  postal  arrangements  for  Ire- 
land.     Numerous  representations,  which 
^  he  believed  well  founded,  had  been  made 
on  the  subject.     He  knew  that  the  Post- 
master  General   was  of   opinion   that  a 
'  searching  inquiry  ought  to  made  into  the 
subject.     At  the  same  time,  no  part  of  the 
I  postal  arrangements  of  the  United  King- 
dom  had  a  larger  share  of  attention  than 
;  those  relating  to  Ireland.     He  could  state 
that  every  attention  would  be  paid  to  any 
J  representations  on  the  subject. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  what  the 
I  hon.  Gentleman  had  just  stated  fully  justi- 
fied him  in  the  course  he  had  taken. 

Mb.  THOMSON  HANKET  said,  he 
wished  to  know  why  the  superannuation 
allowances  were  placed  in  a  separate  Vote, 
and  not  included  in  the  present  Vote. 

Mb.  WILSON  said,  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  alteration  made  in  the 
schedule  of  the  Bill  last  year  by  the  House 
of  Lords. 

LoBD  NAAS  said,  he  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  conveyance  of  mails  by 
coaches  and  cars  over  districts  where  they 
might  be  carried  by  the  railway.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  railways  were  partly  to 
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blame,  but  tb«re  was  no  point  in  the  re* 
forms  of  the  PnBt  Office  in  Ireland  which 
more  required  redress  than  this. 

Mr.  F.  SCULLY  said,  he  could  confirm 
this  statement,  for  he  knew  that  in  some 
parts  the  mails  were  carried,  not  by  coaches 
or  cars,  but  by  men,  and  that  valuable  let- 
ters were  in  consequence  often  lost. 

GoLOKEL  DUNNE  said,  he  must  express 
a  wish  that  the  accounts  should  be  simpli- 
fied, and  those  of  England  and  Ireland 
kept  distinct.  He  trusted  that  means 
would  be  taken  to  compel  the  railways  to 
carry  the  mails  at  a  reasonable  rate,  for  he 
believed  that  it  was  owing  to  their  high 
demands  that  the. mails  were  not  carried 
by  them  at  present.  He  hoped  that  some 
statement  would  be  made  of  the  reforms 
intended. 

Mb.  kirk  said,  he  could  not  avoid 
complaining  of  the  arrangements  by  which 
the  mails  were  sent  from  London  to  Dub- 
lin. The  correspondence  of  merchants  and 
others  was,  in  consequence,  unnecessarily 
delayed.  He  thought  it  was  quite  prac- 
ticable to  obviate  these  delays  by  a  very 
easy  alteration  in  the  hours  of  their  de- 
parture. 

Mb.  GROGAN  said,  the  anomalies  of 
the  Post  Office  were  general  all  over  Ire- 
land, and  should  be  taken  into  imme- 
diate consideration,  with  a  view  to  their 
removal. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  a  great  many  com- 
plaints had  been  made  that  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  intrusted,  some  time 
ago,  with  investigating  the  condition  of 
the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Post  Offices, 
had  not  as  yet  been  acted  npon,  and  the 
public  were  consequently  the  sufferers. 
Another  matter  calling  loudly  for  com- 
plaint was  the  paltry  sum  allowed  for  sala- 
ries to  provincial  postmasters  in  Ireland. 
In  some  instances  he  could  state  these 
persons  were  paid  as  little  as  il.  or  5L  per 
annum ;  while  they  were  permitted  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  charging  private 
individuals  so  much  for  depositing  letters 
in  their  bags.  He  wished  to  know  when 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  would  be 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  ? 

Mb.  cowan  said,  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  ask  whether  there  was  any  like- 
lihood of  the  promised  revision  taking 
?1ace  in  the  salaries  of  the  Edinburgh 
^ost  Office  officials,  or  whether  there  was 
any  immediate  prospect  of  their  being  in- 
creased ? 

Mr.  HUTCHINS  said,  that  without  re- 
ference to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 


complaints  coming  from  Scotch  and  Irish 
Members,  he  could  not  help  stating  that, 
at  all  events,  the  estimate  for  Scotland 
was  much  less  than  that  for  Ireland. 
[  Cries  of  **  No,  no  I  ''from  ike  Irish  Mem- 
ber s,'\ 

Mr.  VANCE  :  For  example,  if  the  hon. 
Member  will  look  to  the  printed  statement, 
he  will  find  that  whereas  the  secretary  in 
Scotland  receives  1,0002.  a  year,  the  Irish 
secretary  gets  but  8002.  j 

Mr.  MICHELL  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  salaries  of 
all  the  higher  officials  in  the  London  Post 
Office  had  been  raised,  while  such  paltry 
sums  were  paid  to  country  postmasters  and 
letter-carriers?  The  whole  establishment, 
in  his  opinion,  required  revision. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  could  only  de- 
scribe the  Irish  Post  Office  arrangements 
as  a  ''Heaven-bom  mull;"  and  he  musi 
complain  that,  although  steps  had  been 
taken  to  accelerate  the  mails  in  England, 
no  similar  steps  had  been  taken  in  Ireland, 
and  it  was  actually  a  fact  that  in  some 
districts  the  towns  were  further  apart  than 
they  were  100  years  ago.  This  was 
perfectly  disgraceful  to  the  Governments 
Things  were  done  in  Ireland  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  most  contemptible 
constituency  of  the  meanest  district  in 
England  or  Scotland.  < 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
that  even  if  the  cost  of  the  Irish  establish- 
ment was  greater  than  that  for  Scotland, 
there  was  sufficient  reason  for  it  in  the 
fact,  that  the  population  of  Ireland,  and 
the  business  transacted  by  the  Post  Office 
in  the  latter  country,  were  much  greater 
than  in  the  former.  But  in  reality  the 
fact  was  not  as  had  been  asserted.  He 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  inadequate  remuneration  of 
the  provincial  letter-carriers,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  They  were  actually 
often  paid  less  than  ordinary  field  la- 
bourers. It  was  really  holding  out  a 
premium  for  dishonesty,  to  pay  men,  in- 
trusted often  with  registered  letters  con- 
taining money,  some  9«.  or  10«.  per  week. 
These  wages  were  obviously  very  insuffi- 
cient for  men  who  had  frequently  to  travel 
ten  or  twelve,  or  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
twenty,  miles  a  day. 

Mr.  macartney  said,  the  whole 
Post  Office  system  was  so  ordered  as  to 
cut  down  the  public  accommodation  in 
order  to  swell  the  public  revenue.  He 
wished  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  some  measure  for  sending  the  mails  by 
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Tftilwajs,  satisfactory  to  the  railway  com- 
panies and  to  the  puhlic. 

Mb.  HUTCHINS  said,  if  he,  as  an 
English  Member,  put  a  finger  on  a  griev- 
ance, whether  it  referred  to  Ireland  or 
England,  he  should  not  be  deterred  from 

Einting  it  oat  by  disapproval  of  Irish 
embers. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  that  the  most  un- 
portant  point  upon  the  subject  of  the  Post 
Office  which  had  been  discussed  that  night 
vas  with  reference  to  the  conveyance  of 
mails  by  railways.  Last  year  a  great 
many  discussions  arose  upon  the  matter, 
and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  whole  question  on  the  broadest 
basis.  The  Report  of  that  Conunittee  had 
been  for  many  months  upon  ihe  table  of 
the  House,  and  doubtless  many  bon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  seen  it.  One  of  the  recom- 
mendations advanced  by  the  Committee 
was,  that  some  general  basis  should  be 
laid  down  by  a  Commission  of  scientific 
men  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  referees 
appointed  by  the  railways  and  the  Post 
Office  to  determine  the  rate  of  payment  to 
the  railways.  The  duty  of  that  Commis- 
aion  which  had  been  recently  appointed 
would  be  to  examine  the  case  with  refer- 
ence to  the  postal  communications,  and  to 
lay  down  as  clearly  as  possible  some  gene- 
ral rule  of  charge  for  the  employment  of 
railway  carriages  under  three  or  four  cir- 
cumstances: first,  carrying  the  mails  by 
the  ordinary  passenger  trains ;  secondly, 
by  trains  appointed  specially  for  Post  Of- 
fice purposes,  but  carrying  passengers ; 
and  thirdly,  for  carrying  letters  by  rail- 
ways without  any  passenger  communica- 
tion whatever.  When  the  Government 
had  obtained  the  Report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, he  thought  the  House  would  be  dis- 
posed to  pass  some  Bill  which  should  ren- 
der it  more  compulsory  and  more  easy 
than  at  present  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
ways to  give  their  services  upon  reason- 
able terms  to  the  public.  There  could  be 
no  doubt,  as  he  had  already  stated,  that 
Uiere  was  some  inconvenience  attending 
the  arrangements  respecting  the  transmis- 
sion of  mails  from  London  to  Dublin,  but 
the  Government  had  made  repeated  efforts 
to  effect  improvements,  many  of  which  had 
worked  well,  and  at  the  present  moment 
there  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Government  a  plan  for  accelerating  the 
mails  by  a  more  rapid  transit  from  Holy- 
head to  Kingstown.  It  would,  however, 
be  attended  with  considerable  expense. 
The  Government  was  most  anxious  that 


the  Post  Office  service  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  made  as  effi- 
cient as  possible,  and  there  was  no  practi- 
cal suggestion  for  that  purpose  which  they 
did  not  adopt  without  delay.  With  respect 
to  the  salaries  of  letter-carriers  in  country 
districts,  they  were,  no  doubt,  small,  but 
the  men  had  important  emoluments,  and 
the  places  were  eagerly  looked  after. 

Tote  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

The  House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Tuesday,  March  20, 1855. 

MnruTB.]    PuBuo  Bill. — 8*  Commons  Inclosure 

CASE  OF  MR.  GARDEN. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  sud,  he  wished  to 
put  a  question  to  his  noble  Friend  the  late 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  reference 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Garden.  He  was  anx- 
ious to  know  whether  his  noble  Friend 
wonld  have  any  objection  to  state  what 
were  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
criminal  had  been  liberated  before  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  sentence  had  been 
carried  into  effect?  He  hoped  to  be  quite 
understood,  as  not  in  the  remotest  degree 
imputing  improper  motives  or  want  of  due 
care  to  his  noble  Friend. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  said, 
that  BO  far  from  having  any  objection  to 
answer  the  question,  he  was  very  much 
obliged  to  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  for 
giving  him  an  opportunity  of  explaining  a 
case  with  respect  to  which  very  much  mis- 
conception prevailed.  Mr.  CaNJen,  as  their 
Loi*dBhips  were  aware,  had  been  convicted 
at  the  Tipperary  assizes  last  summer  of 
attempted  abduction,  under  circumstances 
of  violence,  of  a  young  lady,  and  had  been 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  ;  and  it  had  been  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  have  allowed  him  to 
undergo  the  full  measure  of  that  sentence. 
Some  time  ago,  however,  it  had  been  re- 
presented to  him  by  several  magistrates  of 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  who  in  their  offi- 
cial capacity  had  visited  the  gaol  of  Clon- 
mel,  that  Mr.  Garden's  health  was  very 
seriously  impaired,  and  that  a  prolongation 
of  his  imprisonment  might  prove  fatal  to 
him.  To  those  representations  he  (the 
Earl  of  St.  Germans)  had  paid  no  atten- 
tion. But  subsequently  a  certificate  reach- 
ed him  horn  the  medical  officer  of  the  gaol 
of  Glonmel  to  the  same  effect,  and  then  he 
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found  that  be  could  no  longer  decline  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  case.  It  was 
said  that  in  Ireland  there  was  one  law  for 
the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor  ;  and  in 
the  present  instance  that  saying  was  in  a 
certain  sense  true»  because  if  Mr.  Garden 
bad  been  a  poor  roan  he  should  at  once 
bare  ordered  his  liberation  from  confine- 
nent  on  the  receipt  of  the  certificate  of  the 
medical  officer.  JBut  as  Mr.  Gardep  was  a 
rich  man,  it  was  a  case  in  which  he  thought 
that  be  ought  to  take  unusual  precautions 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  justice  should 
not  be  unfairly  evaded  ;  and  be  bad,  there* 
fore,  sent  down  to  GJonmel  a  medical  man 
of  the  first  eminenee  in  Dublin,  Sir  Philip 
Grampton,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Mr. 
Garden's  health.  Sir  P.  Grampton,  after 
having  instituted  that  inquiry,  reported 
that  be  bad  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
there  was  so  grave  an  accumulation  of 
symptoms  that  a  prolongation  of  Mr.  Gar- 
den's confinement  for  a  few  months  would 
be  fatal  to  him.  Under  these  circum- 
stances be  believed  he  should  have  been 
perfectly  justified  in  ordering  the  release  of 
Mr.  Garden.  '  But  be  bad  not  done  so. 
Knowing  that  Mr.  Garden  was  a  man  of 
large  property  and  bad  many  wealthy 
friends,  he  had  thought  himself  at  liberty  to 
require  that  be  shoidd  enter  ioto  securities 
for  bis  future  good  behaviour.  He  bad 
accordingly  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to 
Mr.  Garden  that  he  was  prepared  to  order 
bis  liberation  if  he  would  enter  into  recog- 
nisances, himself  in  20,000^,  and  two 
sureties  in  5,000{.  each,  that  be  would 
leave  the  country  for  the  remaining  period 
of  his  sentence,  and  that  he  would  keep 
the  peace  towards  all  the  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  more  especially  towards  the 
young  lady  whom  be  had  attempted  to 
abduct,  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  He 
understood  that,  in  the  first  instance,  Mr. 
Garden  had  acquiesced  in  that  proposal ; 
but  before  be  (the  Earl  of  St.  German) 
bad  left  Ireland,  he  bad  been  informed  that 
Mr.  Garden  had  taken  exception  to  a  clause 
in  the  recognisances,  and  bad  refused  to 
accent  the  change  of  punishment  on  the 
conditions  in  question.  Those  were  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  he  believed  they  were 
far  from  showing  any  disposition  on  his 
part  to  frustrate  the  ends  of  justice  from  a 
partiality  in  favour  of  a  man  of  rank  and 
property. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  the  state- 
ment of  bis  noble  Friend  was  a  complete 
answer  to  any  suspicion  which  might  exist, 
that  the  course  pursued  bad  been  influ- 


enced by  the  station  of  the  criminal — ^in- 
deed, he  thought  that  the  noble  Earl  had 
shown  that  there  was  evidence  enough  to 
justify  him  in  discharging  Mr.  Garden 
without  entering  into  recognisances.  Now 
that  be  had  refused  to  aviul  himself  of  the 
permission,  bis  case  came  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Home  Department. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE 
thought  that  the  proper  course  had  been 
taken,  and  hoped  that  the  certificates  of 
the  medical  men  would  be  produced. 

The  Earl  of  EGLINTON  said,  be 
believed  that  great  caution  ought  to  be 
exercised  in  dealing  with  medical  certifi- 
cates  of  that  description.  He  knew  from 
his  own  experience  that  certificates  were 
in  many  cases  given  by  medical  men  to  the 
effect  that  prisoners  were  in  a  very  dan* 
gerous  state  of  health,  although  it  after* 
wards  appeared,  on  full  inquiry,  that  no 
such  danger  existed.  He  would  suggest 
that  the  medical  certificate  in  this  case 
should  be  produced. 

THE  COURT  OF  PRUSSIA  AND  THE 
CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA. 

Lord  LYNDHURST,*  in  rising,  pur- 
suant  to  notice,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  position  of  Prussia  with  re- 
ference to  the  approaching  negotiations  at 
Vienna,  said— 

My  Lords,  I  have  been  for  some  time 
desirous  to  call  your  attention,  in  the 
terms  of  the  notice,  to  the  position  of 
Prussia  with  respect  to  the  negotiations 
that  are  now  pending  at  Vienna.  I  shall 
do  this  with  the  more  freedom,  because, 
not  being  connected  with  the  Government, 
nothing  that  falls  from  me  as  an  individual 
can  cause  embarrassment  or  inconvenience 
to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  your  Lordships 
that  the  Prussian  Government  has  urged 
in  the  strongest  way  its  claim  to  attend  at 
these  negotiations,  and  not  merely  to  at- 
tend the  negotiations,  but  to  take  an  ac-* 
tive  part  in  them.  This  claim  has  been 
most  strenuously  opposed,  and  properly  op* 
posed,  by  the  Allied  Powers.  It  is  a 
question  of  deep  interest;  but  this  and 
other  matters  connected  with  it  have  been 
thrown  into  so  much  obscurity  by  the 
diplomatic  mystification  of  the  Gourt  of 
Prussia,  that  I  think  I  shall  perform  an 
acceptible  service  to  your  Lorasbips  if  I 
endeavour  to  disentangle  them  from  the 
complications  in  which  they  are  involved, 
and  state  them  plainly  and  simply  to  your 
Lordships. 
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Tiro  cireurostances  have  occurred  within 
a  recent  period  which  have  added  to  the 
interest  of  this  question.  One  of  these  is 
the  message  sent  by  the  late  Emperor  in 
the  last  stage  of  his  illness  to  the  Prussian 
Court,  exhorting  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
remain  the  same  for  Russia,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  continue  the  same  line  of  policy 
that  he  has  hitherto  pursued  with  respect 
to  that  Court ;  and,  further,  recommending 
strongly  to  the  King  of  Prussia  to  remem- 
ber the  counsels  of  his  late  father,  who 
was,  we  all  know,  warmly  and  zealously 
attached  to  Russia.  The  other  circum- 
stance to  which  I  allude  is  the  manifesto 
of  the  new  Bmperor,  in  which  he  has  de- 
clared his  intention  to  uphold,  at  the  high- 
est pitch,  the  glory  and  honour  of  his  king- 
dom. And  for  what  purpose  ?  For  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  accomplish  the 
riews  and  desires  of  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessors— Peter,  Catherine,  Alexander, 
and  his  immediate  predecessor,  the  late 
Emperor.  Now,  my  Lords,  we  know  that 
the  prominent  and  never-ceasing  wish  and 
desire  of  these  respective  sovereigns  was 
to  overthrow  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  to 
establish  the  Russian  Government  in  Con- 
stantinople, or,  in  the  words  of  the  Czar 
Peter,  to  obtain  the  key  of  his  dominions. 

I  confess,  my  Lords,  that  I,  for  one. 
never  anticipated  any  active  or  cordial 
support  to  the  Allies  from  the  Court  of 
Prussia,  and  I  think  that  I  could  state 
to  your  Lordships  reasons,  satisfactory  and 
convincing,  in  support  of  that  opinion. 
But  this  would  lead  me  too  much  into 
detail,  and  too  far  from  the  immediate 
object  I  have  in  view.  I  cannot,  however, 
forbear  reading  to  your  Lordships  part  of 
a  diplomatic  despatch  from  an  eminent 
diplomatist  of  Russia,  addressed  to  Count 
Kesselrode  immediately  before  the  last  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  I  read  this 
because  it  not  only  describes  the  view 
taken  by  that  diplomatist,  at  the  period  to 
which  I  refer,  of  the  policy  of  the  Court 
of  Prussia,  but  because  I  consider  it  to 
be  descriptive,  and  almost  prophetic,  of 
the  course  which  Prussia  has  recently  pur- 
sued. I  have  stated  that  the  despatch 
was  written  when  Russia  was  preparing  to 
make  war  against  Turkey  on  the  last  oc- 
casion. The  diplomatist,  after  alluding  to 
the  good  disposition  of  the  Court  of  Prus- 
sia, proceeds  in  these  terms,  which  I  think 
are  well  worth  the.  attention  of  your  Lord- 
ships — 

"  Suppose,  then,  that  RuMsis  should  nndertake 
^alone  to  put  in  ezeoution  those  ooerpiTe  means, 
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there  is  every  resson  to  believe  that  the  Court  of 
Berlin  would  not  in  anj  manner  oppose  it." 

Not  only  does  the  diplomatist  say  that  the 
Court  of  Prussia  would  not  in  any  way 
oppose  them,  but  he  proceeds  thus — 

"  On  the  eonirtLrjf  her  attitude,  at  onoe  un- 
fettered and  friendly,  would  operate  as  a  powerful 
check  on  other  States,  and  bring  them  to  submit 
to  results  suited  to  the  dignity  and  interests  of 
Russia." 

How  descriptive,  my  Lords,  of  what  we 
have  observed  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  Prussia  for  the  last  twelve  months,  dur- 
ing which  she  has  been  acting  constantly 
as  a  check  upon  Austria,  opposing  her 
measures,  and  preventing  her  ifrom  joining 
in  active  co-operation  with  the  Allies  for 
attaining  the  great  objects  of  the  war. 
He  concludes  thus — 

"  It  will  be  neoessary  to  let  the  Cabmet  of 
Berlin,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  our  confidence, 
and  to.  convince  it  that  the  part  we  assign  to 
Prussia  will  contribute  to  increase  the  happy  inti- 
macy between  the  two  Sovereigns  and  the  two 
Courts." 

Is  it  possible,  my  Lords,  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  anticipatory — more  prophetic 
of  the  course  that  has  for  the  last  twelve 
months  been  pursued  by  the  Court  of  Prus- 
sia? 

It  was  supposed  by  many  persons  that 
Prussia,  having  become  a  party  to  the  pro- 
tocols of  the  5th  of  December,  the  13th 
of  January,  and  the  9th  of  Aprils  would 
actively  co-operate  with  the  Allies.  But  a 
little  consideration  would,  I  think,  have 
led  those  who  entertained  that  opinion  to 
see  that  such  an  inference  was  wholly  fal- 
lacious. In  a  contest  between  Russia  and 
the  other  great  Powers  of  Europe,  it  waa 
impossible  that  Prussia  should  not  take 
a  part ;  she  must  have  been  content  other- 
wise to  have  been  placed  in  a  position  of 
absolute  isolation,  derogatory  to  her  cha- 
racter, destructive  to  her  influence,  and  re- 
ducing her,  in  fact,  for  a  time,  to  the  state 
of  a  second-rate  Power.  On  the  other 
hand,  considering  the  conduct  of  Russia, 
the  violent  course  she  had  pursued,  the  in- 
dignation felt  throughout  the  dominions  of 
Prussia,  throughout  Germany,  and  through- 
out Europe  in  general,  at  her  conduct,  it 
was  impossible,  as  my  noble  Friend  oppo- 
site has  repeatedly  stated,  thst  she  could 
openly  espouse  the  cause  of  Russia.  She 
had  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to  attend 
the  Conferences ;  and,  attending  the  Con- 
ferences, to  sign  the  protocols  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

What,  then,  was  the  object  of  those 
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protocols  ?  It  was  to  declare  that  the  par* 
ties  to  them  would  procure  the  evacuation 
of  the  Principalities,  and  would  obtain 
guarantees  for  the  protection  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Sttltau  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  These  were  the 
declared  objects  of  the  protocols.  In  what 
manner  has  this  intention  been  followed  up 
bj  the  Court  of  Prussia?  In  pointing 
this  out,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
to  the  language  of  Baron  Manteuffel,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Prussia,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  proposing  the  loan  of  30,000,000/. 
for  military  purposes. 

Upon  that  occasion  he  stated  in  distinct 
terms  that  Prussia,  by  expressing  her 
sentiments  upon  the  conduct  of  Russia — 
referring  to  the  protocols — had  done  all 
that  was  necessary ;  he  did  not  think  she 
was  called  upon  to  go  further,  or  to  take 
any  active  measures.  He  further  stated — 
and  I  would  press  this  upon  your  Lord- 
ships* attention — that  he  did  not  conceive 
the  independence  of  Germany  or  German 
interests  to  be  involved  in  the  contest,  and 
that  Prussia  was  therefore  not  called  upon 
to  make  any  sacrifices.  That  statement 
was  made  in  the  Lower  Chamber,  and 
there  can  be  no  misapprehension  upon 
the  subject ;  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  is 
an  incorrect  representation  of  what  passed, 
for  it  was  repeated  in  substance  upon  two 
other  occasions,  namely,  in  the  Committee 
upon  the  loan,  and  afterwards  in  the  Upper 
Chamber. 

I  beg,  then,  to  draw  your  Lordships* 
attention  to  the  situation  of  Prussia  and 
her  obligations  at  that  time,  and  to  her  con- 
duct in  pursuance  of  those  obligations. 
She  had  been  a  pai*ty  to  the  treaty  of 
1840  and  to  the  treaty  of  1841.  By  the 
preambles  of  those  treaties  she  was  en- 
gaged in  the  strongest  manner;  not,  in- 
deed, in  specific  terms,  but  by  the  strong- 
est implied  engagements,  in  point  both  of 
interest  and  of  honour,  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Sultan  and  the  inte- 
grity of  his  dominions.  The  Principali- 
ties had  been  invaded  without  any  pretence 
of  right,  but  in  the  most  flagrant  violation 
of  all  principle,  by  the  armies  of  Russia. 
The  revenues  of  the  Principalities  had 
been  seized,  private  property  sequestered, 
and  the  inhabitants  compelled  to  join  the 
Russian  armies  for  the  purpose  of  making 
war  upon  their  own  Sovereign.  Such  was 
the  actual  state  of  things.  In  addition  to 
the  obligations  I  have  stated,  arising  out 
of  the  treaties  to  which  I  have  referred. 


was  the  additional  engagement  entered  into 
by  the  signature  of  the  protocols. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Prussia  was  not  ashamed  to  declare 
that,  although  a  great  wrong  had  been 
committed,  his  Government  having  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments  upon  the  subject, 
they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  fur- 
ther, or  to  take  any  active  measures.  Is  it 
possible,  my  Lords,  to  conceive  a  greater 
neglect  of  duty,  an  act  more  derogatory  to 
a  great  Power — ^more  degrading,  than, 
after  having  admitted  such  a  wrong,  which 
she  was  bound  by  treaty  and  by  repeated 
engagements  to  redress,  to  satisfy  herself 
with  admitting  and  lamenting  that  wrong, 
without  taking  any  means  whatever  for  the 
purpose  of  redressing  it  ? 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  case.  Ger- 
man independence  and  German  interests, 
the  Minister  adds,  are  not  involved  in  this 
question,  and  therefore  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  make  sacrifices.  German  inde^ 
pendence  not  involved  in  this  question  ! 
Why,  my  Lords,  I  said  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  I  now  repeat,  that  the  interests 
and  independence  of  Germany  are  much 
more  closely  involved  in  this  question  than 
those  of  the  Western  Powers,  either  of 
England  or  France,  who  have  made,  and 
are  still  making,  such  large  sacrifices  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  German  inte- 
rests, establishing  German  independence, 
and  defending  the  cause  of  civilisation 
throughout  the  European  world.  Let  the 
Czar  once  be  established  at  Constantinople, 
and  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  talk  of 
German  independence.  It  was  a  well- 
known  saying  of  Frederick,  the  most  sa- 
gacious of  the  Prussian  monarch s,  that 
**  in  that  event  the  Russian  would  be  at 
Konigsberg." 

If,  in  saying  that  German  interests  are 
not  involved  in  this  contest,  the  Minister 
means  commercial  and  material  interests, 
how  is  it  possible  that  even,  in  this  re- 
stricted sense,  such  an  assertion  can  for 
a  moment  be  maintained?  Is  not  the 
freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
a  question  essentially  connected  with  the 
material  and  commercial  interests  of  Ger- 
many ?  It  is  true  that^  as  far  as  Prussia 
is  concerned,  her  commercial  interests  are 
not  connected  with  the  Danube,  for  her 
rivers  flow  northwards,  and  that  is  the  di- 
rection of  her  commerce ;  but  with  respect 
to  Central  and  Southern  Germany,  the 
great  channel  of  communication  outward 
and  homeward  is  by  the  Danube.     How, 
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then,  eaa  it  be  said,  eren  in  this  li- 
mited sense*  that  her  interests  are  not 
affected  by  the  encroachments  of  Russia, 
and  involved  in  the  present  contest?  If 
ii  were  neoessarj  to  refer  to  aathorities  on 
this  subject,  I  might  refer  to  that  of  Baron 
Manteuffel  himself,  expressed  in  a  docu- 
ment to  ivliich  I  allnded  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  part  of  which  I  will  now  read  to 
your  Lordships.     It  states — 

"  Thq  interests  for  wliioh  we  are  htbottring, 
amid  impendiDg  oompiioatioim,  are,  firom  tbeir  very 
essenoe,  the  interests  of  entire  Germany." 
Referring  to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube, 
it  then  goes  on  te  state — 

•*  That  a  well-regnlated  state  of  aflkirs  in  tbe 
eoontrfeaon  Uie  Lower  Dannlie  is  of  essential  im- 
portance to  the  material  interests  oC  Gennanj." 

How  are  we  to  reconcile  these  inconsist- 
encies t  How  explain  this  extraordinary 
condoct  on  the  part  of  a  great  Power  like 
Prussia  ?  I  can  only  understand  it  upon 
the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  some 
secret  and  overpowering  influence  which 
Prussia  has  either  not  the  wish  or  not  the 
power  to  resist — the  influence,  perhaps,  of  a 
strong,  of  a  powerfnl  and  determined  mind, 
over  one  of  a  weak,  fluctuating,  and  irre- 
solute character. 

There  are,  my  Lords,  some  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  part  of  the 
question,  which,  though  of  a  more  per- 
sonal character,  I  must  bring  before  your 
Lordships.  At  the  Committee  on  the  Prus- 
sian Loan  Bill,  the  late  Minister  of  War 
(General  Benin)  ventured  to  say,  what  my 
noble  Friend  opposite  has  often  stated — 

"  That  it  was  impossible  that  Prossia  could 
eo-operate  with  Russia  on  a  question  of  ^lis  kind ; 
that  it  wonld  be  an  aot  of  parrietde  towards  the 
SUtes  of  Germany." 

What  were  the  consequences  of  the  ex- 
pression of  this  honest  opinion — what  fol- 
lowed? He  was  desired  to  attend  the 
King ;  he  was  received  in  the  usual  kind 
manner  by  his  Sovereign,  almost  embraced 
by  him  ;  he  was  complimented  for  his  able 
and  active  services,  for  his  talents,  for  his 
devotion  to  hie  duty.  The  convenation 
for  some  time  proceeded  in  the  same 
strain ;  but  towards  the  close  it  was  inti- 
mated to  him  that  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  the  Government  that  he  should  continue 
to  hold  the  office  of  Minister  of  War. 
What  was  the  result?  In  a  few  days 
afterwards  he  sent  in  his  resignation. 

Need  I  remind  your  Lordships  that  the 
representative  of  Prussia  at  our  own  Court, 
a  man  of  great  learning,  great  talents,  and 
Lard  Lyndhurst 


attainments— 41  profound  statesman,  well 
conversant  with  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try and  of  Europe — finding  the  course 
|)ursued  by  Prussia  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  opinions  he  had  expressed  as  to  the 
policy  which  it  ought  to  pursue,  and  not 
choosing  to  be  an  agent  to  carry  into  effect 
that  which  he  disapproved,  or  to  defend 
that  which  he  had  condemned — resigned 
his  office,  and  is  now  pursuing  his  vahiable 
literary  labours  at  the  University  of  Hei- 
delberg. This  is  in  the  same  character 
with  the  other  instance  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

At  a  more  recent  period,  towards  the 
close  of  last  year,  the  King  of  Prussia,  in 
a  Speeok  from  the  Throne,  with  his  usual 
eloquence — ^fbr  which,  I  am  told,  he  is 
remarkable— enlarged  on  matters  of  fa- 
mily and  domestic  interest  and  other  af- 
fairs. As  a  matter  of  course,  according 
to  the  usual  courtesy,  it  was  expected  that 
an  Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  would  be  presented ;  but,  as  it 
was  supposed  that  the  Address  might  con- 
tain observations  which  might  not  be  quite 
agreeable  to  the  Royal  ear,  it  was  sUted 
by  the  Ministers  that  the  Address  should 
be  dispensed  with — that  it  was  wholly  un- 
necessary— that  it  was  not  required.  Leav- 
ing your  Lordships,  then,  without  further 
comment  of  mine,  to  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions, and  to  form  your  own  opinions 
from  the  facts  which  I  have  stated,  I  will 
close  the  first  act  of  this  political  drama. 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  next  step  in  these 
proceedings.  It  was  considered  by  Aus- 
tria, after  a  certain  interval,  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  call  on  Russia  to  evacuate  the 
Prineipalities.  The  demand  was  drawn 
up  and  sent  to  the  Court  of  Berlin  for  the 
Prussian  signature.  This  was  considered 
to  be  rather  a  strong  measure,  and  she  did 
not  choose  to  put  her  signature  to  such 
a  document ;  but  in  more  gentle  terms  pro- 
posed, either  through  the  resident  Minister 
at  Berlin,  or  by  a  special  envoy,  to  support 
the  demand.  In  what  terms  this  support 
was  conveyed,  with  what  earnestness  and 
seal,  will  probably  never  be  known,  but 
must  be  left  to  your  Lordships  to  con- 
jecture. The  result  was,  that  the  demand 
was  rejected  by  Russia — but  though  re- 
jected, it  was  not  rejected  in  terms,  but 
by  certain  counter-propositions  being  sent 
for  the  adoption  of  Austria.  These  counter- 
propositions  applied  only  to  a  part  of  the 
case— only  to  some  of  the  questions  that 
were  in  controversy  between  the  Allies  and 
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Russia,  and  were  clearlj  inadmissible.  But 
it  being  considered  proper  that  the  Allies 
should  be  consulted,  it  would,  of  course, 
require  some  time  to  return  an  answer; 
and  Prussia  pressed  Austria  in  the  strong- 
est manner  to  stop  the  march  of  its  troops 
collected  on  the  borders  of  the  Principali- 
ties, and  not  to  cross  the  border  until  this 
question  should  be  finally  decided.  To 
this  proposition  Austria  acceded.  Russia 
then  gave  notice  that  she  should  eyacuate 
the  Principalities,  and  withdrew  beyond 
the  Pruth,  and  stated  that  she  would  act 
only  on  the  defensiye. 

Now,  mj  Lords,  mark  what,  upon  this, 
was  the  conduct  of  Prussia.  Although 
the  propositions  related  to  only  a  part  of 
the  subjects  in  controyersy,  and  were  evi- 
dently insufficient,  still  it  was  contended 
that  they  contained  all  that  could  reason- 
ably be  required ;  and  that,  as  Russia  had 
evacuated  the  Principalities,  and  said  that 
she  would  only  act  on  the  defensive,  the 
result  was  satisfactory ;  and  Prussia  avail- 
ed herself  of  these  ciroumstances  to  ex- 
cuse herself  in  withdrawing  from  the  Con- 
federacy. Having  thus  detached  herself 
from  the  Confederacy,  what  was  her  next 
step  ?  She  immediately  set  herself  in  op- 
position to  the  policy  of  Austria.  Austna 
was  endeavouring  to  induce  the  minor 
States  of  Germany  to  co-operate  actively 
with  the  Allies,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
straining the  aggression  of  Russia,  and 
securing  the  tranquillity  and  independence 
of  Europe.  She  exerted  herself  to  the 
utmost  for  this  object ;  while  Prussia,  hav- 
ing taken  the  course  which  I  have  pointed 
out,  made  use  of  every  artifice  and  in- 
trigue to  frustrate  these  measures,  making 
propositions  not  only  to  the  Diet,  but  sepa- 
rately to  individual  States,  with  the  view  of 
persuading  them  to  refuse  their  assent  to 
the  proposals  of  Austria;  and  in  this,  I 
regret  to  say,  she  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
successful.  Now,  I  do  not  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Prussia 
was  acting  in  concert  with  Russia ;  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  say  that  she  was  acting  as 
the  servile  agent  and  instrument  of  that 
Power  ;  but  this  I  may  venture  to  assert, 
that  if  she  really  filled  that  character — if 
she  were  so  acting  in  concert  with,  and  as 
the  instrument  of  Russia,  she  could  not 
have  served  that  power  more  effectually, 
than  by  the  course  which  she  has  thus  pur- 
sued. And  further,  my  Lords,  at  the  very 
time  when  Prussia  was  thus  acting,  and 
calling  upon  the  minor  States  of  Ger- 
many to  withhold  their  active  co-operation 
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from  Austria,  Russia  was  engaged,  as  if  in 
unison  with  Prussia,  in  thanking  publicly 
and  ostentatiously  two  of  the  German 
States  for  refusing  to  take  part  in  the 
war. 

I  have  said  that  I  had  concluded  the 
first  act  of  this  political  drama;  I  may 
now  observe  that  Thavo  reached  the  close 
of  the  second;  and  I  will  now  call  your 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  third  and  last. 
Austria  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  fur- 
ther very  important  step  in  this  business 
in  conjunction  with  the  Western  Powers. 
The  Allies  appointed  a  meeting  to  be  held 
on  the  8th  of  August,  at  Vienna,  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  on  what  should  be 
required  of  Russia  as  the  basis  of  any  pre- 
liminary negotiation.  Notice  of  this  ap- 
pointment was  at  first  given  in  the  usual 
way  to  the  Court  of  Prussia,  and  was  re- 
peated on  a  second  occasion.  Prussia, 
however,  did  not  think  proper  to  attend 
the  meeting.  She  did  not,  indeed,  ex- 
pressly state  that  she  would  not  be  present, 
but  she  did  not,  in  fact,  attend;  and  in 
consequence  of  her  absence,  instead  of 
drawing  up  a  protocol,  a  note  was  signed 
by  the  three  Allied  Powers,  laying  down 
as  the  basis  for  future  negotiation,  the 
**  four  points,"  respecting  which  so  much 
discussion  has  arisen.  These  four  points, 
thus  settled,  were  sent  to  Russia  for  her 
acceptance,  and  were  at  once  rejected. 
What  course  did  Prussia  then  adopt  ?  She 
published  and  circulated  a  document,  ob- 
jecting, on  her  own  part,  to  the  four  points; 
objecting  in  particular  to  the  joint  protec- 
torate ;  and  taking  various  other  excep- 
tions to  these  proposals ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  continued  to  carry  on,  in  the  Diet  at 
Frankfort  and  throughout  the  States  of 
Germany,  the  most  active  opposition  to  all 
the  attempts  made  by  Austria  to  induce 
those  States  to  co-operate  actively  with 
the  Allies.  She  thus  separated  her- 
self from  the  Allies  still  more  widely  than 
before;  for  not  only  did  she  refuse  to 
attend  their  meeting,  but  she  objected  to 
the  result  of  that  meeting,  and  to  the  de- 
cision to  which  they  came,  and  further  en- 
deavoured in  every  way  to  thwart  and  de- 
feat their  policy. 

The  next  step,  and  the  final  one,  in  this 
history,  is  the  treaty  of  the  2nd  of  Dccem- 
her.  The  Allied  Powers  met  and  nego- 
tiated that  treaty,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  call  upon  Russia,  within  a  month  from 
its  date,  to  make  such  proposals  for  peace 
as  they  could  accept ;  and  stipulating  that 
n  the  event  of  failure  they  would  concert 
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M  to  the  future  measures  te  be  adopt* 
od  ;  obyiously  meaning  coercive  measures. 
When  that  document  was  signed,  notice 
WAS  given  to  Prussia  that  room  had  been 
left  for  her  to  give  it  her  adhesion.  She 
refused,  however,  to  join  in  the  treat j. 
Some  formal  objections  were  raised ;  and 
in  the  result  she  stated'that  she  would  not 
object  to  conclude  separate  treaties  with 
this  country  and  with  France  to  the  same 
effect  as  the  joint  treaty.  An  answer 
was  returned  that  if  she  would  accede  to 
ft  separate  treaty,  having  the  same  effect, 
with  France,  and  also  to  another  with  Eng- 
land, no  objection  would  be  made  to  that 
course ;  yet  from  that  day  to  this  she  has 
never  done  so.  She  has,  indeed,  carried 
on  various  negotiations,  and  made  various 
proposals  of  a  different  character,  with 
numberless  qualifications,  and  with  excep- 
tions such  as  she  must  have  known  the 
Allies  could  not  by  any  possibUity  ac- 
cede to. 

This,  my  Lords,  then,  is  the  position  in 
which  Prussia  stands  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Now  the  observations  that  I  have 
made  must  be  understood  as  applying 
solely  to  the  Court  and  the  Government 
of  Prussia.  I  have  reason  to  believe — in- 
deed I  have  reason  to  know— that  the  na- 
tional feeling  of  Prussia  is  not  at  all  in 
accordance  with  that  of  the  Court.  I 
gather  this,  my  Lords,  from  various  sources 
which  are  open  to  us  all.  But  this  very 
day  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  an  address 
drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of  the  Lower 
Chambers  of  Prussia,  to  which  the  subject 
of  the  army  estimates  was  referred,  which 
expresses  in  the  strongest  terms  what  I 
believe,  and  always  have  believed,  to  bo 
the  national  feeling  of  that  country  on  the 
matters  to  which  I  am  alluding.  A  part 
of  this  document  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  to  your  Lordships.  It  is  couched 
in  strong  language,  and  is  in  conformity 
with  the  view  that  I  take  of  this  subject. 
It  runs  thus  :— 

"  We  cannot  refrain  from  oxpressiDg  the  anxiety 
with  which  your  Majesty's  faithful  peonle  have 
followed,  during  the  last  ten  months,  the  policy 
of  the  Royal  Government  in  the  great  European 
question.  It  has  seen  with  sorrow  Prussia  leave 
the  community  of  the  great  Powers  represented 
last  year  at  the  Vienna  Conferences,  and  thereby 
renounce  the  most  efficacious  means  of  assisting 
by  a  firm  attitude  the  speedy  attainment  of  the 
object  so  ardently  desired  by  the  whole  country— 
namely,  a  peace  which  shall  oflbr  durable  guaran- 
tees against  the  renewal  of  the  disturbance  of 
established  order  in  Europe,  and  in  a  manner  con- 
formable alike  to  the  dignity,  the  interests,  and 
the  position  of  Prussia  as  a  Power,  and  to  the  de- 
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oUratioBS  nads  by  the  Government  of  yoor  Ma- 
jesty at  the  oommeocement  of  the  year,  concern- 
ing i(s  future  lino  of  policy." 

Such,  my  Lords,  are  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  the  Prussian  nation,  as 
reflected  by  the  Committee  in  this  address, 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  and  the  policy 
of  their  Qovemment.  I  have  one  more 
fact  to  mention,  which  brings  the  matter 
to  a  close.  Russia,  in  the  first  instance, 
rejected  the  proposal  as  to  the  **  four 
points.*'  She  afterwards  required  a  fuller 
statement  and  explanation  of  their  mean- 
ing by  the  Allies.  Such  an  explanation 
was  accordingly  returned  to  her,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  which  she  declared  herself  ready 
to  accede  to  the  proposal,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  negotiations  should  be-  opened  upon 
this  basis  at  Vienna. 

Prussia  appears  to  hare  been  taken  by 
surprise   in  this  consent  on  the  part  of 
Russia.  She  soon,  however,  recovered  her 
self-possession ;    and  claimed  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  party  to  the  negotiations. 
Your  Lordships  will  naturally  ask,  upon 
what  ground?    Principally,   because   she 
had  been  a  party  to  the  protocols.     But 
how  could  this  give  her  a  right  to  what 
she  claimed  ?    True,  she   had  subscribed 
the  protocols,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
had  concurred  in  the  acts  of  the  other 
Powers;    but  then  she  afterwards  aban- 
doned and  deserted  them  in  all  the  subse- 
quent stages  of  these  transactions,  as  I 
have  ah*eady  detailed.    She  separated  her- 
self from  the  Allies,  in  tho  first  instance, 
on  the  question  of  the  answer  to  the  de- 
mand for  the  evacuation  of  the  Principali- 
ties :    again,   she  refused  to  attend  the 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
basis  of  the  negotiations ;    she  publicly 
objected  to  the  basis  eo  settled ;  and  con- 
tinued to  conduct  active  operations  against 
the  policy  of  Austria  at  the  Diet.     She 
refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  the 
2nd  of  December.     The  object  of  that 
treaty  was,  that  if  Russia  would  not  pro- 
pose or  accept  reasonable  terms  of  peace, 
the  Allies  would  pledge  themselves  to  con- 
cert measures — coercive  measures — to  en- 
force such  terms  upon  her.     She  not  only 
refused  to  accede  to  that  treaty,  but  has 
declined  to  enter  into  any  corresponding 
separate  treaty  after  having  intimated  hcr 
readiness  to  do  lo.     On  what  pretenoo, 
then,  since  the  pending  negotiations  have 
arisen  out  of  the  basis,  as  settled  at  the 
meeting  of  the  8th  of  August,  which  she 
declined  to  attend,  and  to  which  basis  she 
publicly  objected,  and  out  of  the  treaty  of 
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the  2iid  of  Deoember,  to  which  the  refuted 
to  aocede»  can  she  elaim  a  right  to  he  ad« 
mitted  as  a  party  to  these  negotiations? 
There  are  other  grounds  still  less  tenable 
upon  which  she  relies,  hut  I  refrain  from 
adrerting  to  them,  hecause  they  are  an* 
swered  with  snoh  admirable  effect  in  the 
despatch  of  K.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and,  I 
hare  no  doubt,  in  the  corresponding  de< 
spatoh  of  my  noble  Friend. 

I  earnestly  hope  and  entreat,  therefore, 
that  the  Allied  Powers  will  adhere  to  the 
decision  to  wbich  they  have  come,  and  not 
upon  any  pretence  allow  the  Prussian  di- 
plomatists to  beoome  parties  to  these  ne- 
gotiations. I  feel  confident  that  if  Prussia 
were  admitted  she  would  act  in  concert 
with  Russia,  as  her  ally,  her  instrument- 
nay,  I  might  almost  say,  as  her  slaye ;  and 
that  she  would  contrive  so  to  complicate 
the  questions  to  be  discussed  as  to  render 
utterly  hopeless  the  prospect  of  any  satis- 
factory or  beneficial  result. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations — but  not  the  less  real-— 
that  their  diplomatic  character  and  their 
foreign  policy  have  frequently  a  permanent 
form,  suryiying  successive  monarchs  and 
successive  administrations.  The  diplomatic 
eharacter  and  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Peter, 
confirmed  and  strengthened  by  the  Em- 
press Catherine  II.  retaining  the  same 
form  and  the  same  character,  and  carried 
on  upon  the  same  principles  dov^n  to  the 
present  day.  In  Hko  manner,  the  diplo- 
matic character  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
Prussia  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as 
Frederick,  whom  the  flattery  of  the  French 
philosophers,  in  exchange  for  patronage 
(capriciously  accorded  and  withheld)  grati- 
fied with  the  title  of  "  Great."  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  he  was  the  con- 
triver, the  instigator,  and  the  active  in- 
strument of  the  partition  of  Poland — the 
most  flagitious  political  transaction  of  mo- 
dem times — prepared  by  intrigue,  founded 
in  falsehood,  ana  executed  with  atrocioas 
violence.  In  tracing  the  foreign  policy  of 
Prussia  from  the  reign  of  that  monarch 
down  to  the  present  time,  it  will  be  found 
ever  to  exhibit  the  same  features  of  un- 
blushing fraud  and  unsorupulousl  selfish- 
ness. But  I  will  confine  myself  to  in- 
stances in  which  we  ourselves  have  been 
concerned. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1794,  it  was 
considered  to  bo  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  should  be  able  to  employ  a  large 
military  force  to  act  in  the  Low  Countries 


against  France.  Application  was  made  to 
Prussia.  She  complained  of  her  poverty, 
of  the  emptiness  of  her  treasury.  The 
ancestor  of  the  noble  Earl  who  sits  below 
me  (the  Earl  of  Kalmesbury)  conducted 
the  negotiation.  He  stated  in  answer  that 
England  was  ready  to  fbmish  the  meant 
upon  one  condition,  and  one  condition  only 
— that  the  anny  should  act  in  the  Low 
Countries  upon  such  points  as  the  English 
Government  should  point  out.  This  was 
the  very  essence  of  the  treaty.  It  was 
consented  to  by  the  Prussian  Government, 
and  the  money  was  paid  into  the  Prussian 
treasury.  The  troops  were  marched  to 
the  Rhine,  and  there  they  were  detained 
for  purposes  peculiarly  and  solely  Prus- 
sian.  Notwithstanding  the  repeated  re- 
monstrances of  the  noble  Earl  to  whom  I 
have  referred,  addressed  to  the  King  per- 
sonally, to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  to  the 
commander  of  the  forces,  they  refused  to 
allow  the  troops  to  stir  from  that  position^ 
and  the  object  of  the  treaty  was  entirely 
defeated.  The  correspondence  of  the  noble 
Earl,  in  which  these  transactions  are  de- 
tailed, will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  the 
perusal.  The  noble  Earl  gives  vent  to  the 
bitterness  of  his  feelings  on  the  conduct  of 
Prussia  in  a  short  note  addressed  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  which,  though  publish- 
ed,  I  should  scarcely  venture,  fW>m  the 
strong  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  to 
read  to  your  Lordships. 

The  next  transaction  to  which  I  shall 
refer  is  the  conduct  of  Prussia  anteoe* 
dently  to  the  battle  of  Austerlitx.  Nothing 
could  be  more  degrading  than  the  yacilla- 
tion  which  she  exhibited  during  this  anxi- 
ous period ;  entering  at  one  moment  into 
engagements  with  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  at  another  into  opposite  engagements 
with  Napoleon.  In  the  correspoudence 
between  Napoleon  and  his  brother^  King 
Joseph,  your  Lordships  will  find  this  con- 
duct of  Prussia  described  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous terms. 

At  length  she  decided  upon  adopting  a 
course  of  policy  similar  to  that  which  she 
has  attempted  in  the  present  instance. 
She  put  herself  forward  as  mediator  be- 
tween the  contonding  parties,  and  Count 
Haugwitx  was  sent  to  the  French  head- 
quarters to  negotiate  in  that  character; 
but  the  victory  of  Austerliti  havbg  taken 
place,  the  whole  scene  was  changed.  And 
what,  then,  was  the  conduct  of  Prussia  ? 
She  immediately  abandoned  her  character 
of  mediator ;  entered  into  an  alliance,  offen* 
sive  and  defenstvoy  with  the  French  Bm« 
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peror ;  and  accepted  as  a  bribe  for  so  doing 
the  eession  of  HanoTcr — a  territory  be- 
longing to  her  friend  and  ally,  England. 
I  well  remember  the  stream  of  indignant 
eloonenee  poured  forth  on  that  occasion 
by  Mr.  Fox»  so  characteristic  of  his  gener- 
ouB  and  noble  spirit.  The  utter  selfishness 
and  yaoillation  of  Prussia  at  that  period, 
professing  one  thing  and  doing  another, 
playing  the  game  of  fast  and  loose,  cor- 
responds in  principle  —  is  in  accordance 
with  the  conduct — which  she  has  pursued 
throughout  the  whole  of  these  negotiations. 
My  Lords,  I  hare  no  faith  in  the  Prussian 
Goyernment,  and  if  my  noble  Friend  should 
be  tempted  to  enter  into  any  engagement 
with  that  Power,  I  should  be  disposed  to 
address  him  with  words  of  caution,  "  Hunc 
tu,  Eomane,  caveio.** 

I  haye  drawn  the  facts  which  I  haye 
presented  to  your  Lordships  in  this  state- 
ment from  public  documents  in  circulation 
in  this  country  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  If  there  are  others,  of  which  I 
have  no  knowledge,  in  the  possession  of 
my  noble  Friend,  the  foreign  secretary, 
which  may  haye  the  effect  of  placing  the 
conduct  of  Prussia  in  a  less  unfayourable 
light,  I  shall  listen  to  them  with  the  ut- 
most attention  and  candour,  and  receiye 
any  explanation  which  my  noble  Friend 
may  haye  to  offer,  with  the  respect  which 
his  position  and  his  high  character  de- 
mand. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that 
these  negotiations  are  to  be  conducted  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  late  President  of  the 
Council,  but  who,  since  he  left  this  coun- 
try, has,  if  I  may  venture  upon  the  allu- 
sion, started  up,  by  a  touch  of  the  spear 
of  Ithuriel,  in  his  foimer  shape  of  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies.  It  requires  but  little 
of  a  prophetic  spirit  to  foresee  that  he  is 
doBtined,  at  no  distant  period,  to  occupy  a 
still  more  elevated  and  commanding  posi- 
tion in  Her  Majesty's  councils.  These 
things  fill  mo  with  wonder,  and  when  I 
contrast  the  noble  Lord's  present  situation 
and  future  brilliant  prospects,  with  his 
modest,  retired,  and  anxious  appearance, 
a  few  weeks  since,  on  the  fourth  row  be- 
hind the  Treasury  bench,  I  almost  insen- 
sibly murmur  to  myself  a  well  known 
poetical  description-* 
"  Parva  metu  primd,  mox  sese  attollit  in  auras, 
Ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit." 
I  rely  on  the  sagacity  of  the  noble  Lord, 
on  his  firmness,  his  vigour,  his  decision, 
and  upon  the  strong  language  which  he 
held  not  long  since  in  the  other  House  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst 


Parliament,  as  a  sure  pledge  that  he  will 
not  consent  to  any  terms  of  peace  short  of 
those  which  shall  fully  secure  the  great 
objects  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken. 
To  accept  anything  short  of  this, "  would," 
to  quote  the  words  of  my  noble  Friend  op- 
posite, *'  only  be  to  patch  up  a  hollow 
truce,  and  lead  to  new  wars  and  new  sacri- 
fices." We  must  have  a  peace  correspond- 
ing with  the  more  than  once  repeated  de- 
scription of  my  noble  Friend — «  solid,  last- 
ing, and  every  way  honourable."  Above 
all,  I  trust  that  our  recent  disasters  will 
not  induce  the  Government  to  recede  one 
iota  from  our  just  demands.  Rome  was 
neycr  more  unyielding  than  in  the  season 
of  adversity.  I  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  the  vigour,  the  energy,  and  un- 
failing resources  of  this  great  nation,  and 
I  feel  satisfied  that  at  no  distant  period 
they  will  place  us  in  a  position  even  higher 
than  that  from  which  we  have  declined  in 
consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the 
war  under  the  direction  and  auspices  of  the 
late  Government.  There  may  be  those 
who,  envious  of  our  prosperity,  regard  our 
reverses  with  complacency  and  even  with 
satisfaction.  Let  us  teach  them  to  respect 
the  fortitude  with  which  we  bear  our  dis- 
asters, and  admire  the  vigour  with  which 
we  repair  them. 

The  Earl  op  CLARENDON:  My 
Lords,  though  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  said  he  could  cause  no  embarrass- 
ment to^  the  Government  by  the  observa- 
tions he  would  address  to  the  House,  I 
think  that  your  Lordships  will  understand 
the  difficulty  under  which  I  rise,  not  to 
answer  the  speech  of  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  but  to  speak  on  the  subject  which 
he  has  brought  under  your  Lordships'  con- 
sideration; and  if  I  do  not  follow  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  through  his  lucid  nar- 
rative of  Prussia's  shortcomings,  I  trust 
he  will  not  attribute  that  to  any  want  of 
respect  to  himself,  or  to  any  want  of  re- 
cognition of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  still  less  to  any  intention  on  my  part 
to  bocome  the  apologist  of  the  Prussian 
Government.  I  think,  however,  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  will  admit  that  between 
the  position  he  occupies  and  the  one  I  have 
the  honour  to  fill  some  difference  exists, 
and  that  less  responsibility  attaches  to 
what  falls  from  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  than  to  the  words  which  I  may 
have  occasion  to  utter.  Not  that  I  agree, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  who  seems  to  think  that 
no  responsibility  attaches  to  what  he  says; 
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on  tbo  conirarj,  I  think  that  there  is  not 
one  of  jour  Lordships,  on  whatOTcr  side  of 
the  House  he  may  sit,  who  is  entitled  to 
consider  himself  irresponsible  for  the  lan- 
guage he  may  hold,  or  the  opinions  he 
may  express,  particularly  with  respect  to 
foreign  countries.  Since  I  hare  had  the 
honour  of  holding  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
Office  I  have  had  yarious  opportunities 
of  observing  what  great  importance  is  at- 
tached abroad  to  speeches  made  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  this  always  in 
proportion  to  the  political  eminence  and 
personal  character  of  the  speaker,  the 
weight  his  opinions  have  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  the  respect  which  those  opi- 
nions are  considered  to  carry  with  them. 
Therefore,  we  must  admit,  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  speech  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  will  produce 
a  great  sensation  in  foreign  countries 
throughout  the  Continent ;  and  that  more 
particularly  the  Prussian  Court  cannot  fail 
to  be,  I  will  not  say  gratified,  but  struck 
by  the  industry,  with  which  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  has  mastered,  and  the  dex- 
terity with  which  he  has  laid  bare  their 
proceedings  of  the  last  year.  My  noble 
and  learned  Friend  has,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech,  made  an  appeal  to  me  in 
reference  to  any  documents  which  I  might 
have  in  mitigation  of  the  opinions  ho  has 
expressed.  He  may  possibly  think  that 
I  am  allowing  judgment  to  go  by  default 
when  I  say  that  I  have  no  such  documents 
to  produce ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  has  misstated — 
certainly,  he  would  not  do  so  intentionally 
— any  matter  he  has  brought  before  your 
Lordships.  But  I  think  I  shall  best  dis- 
charge my  duty  on  the  present  occasion 
with  the  due  reserve  imposed  on  me,  if, 
instead  of  following  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  through  the  various  matters  he  has 
treated  on,  I  venture  to  supply  certain  de- 
ficiencies with  respect  to  the  communica- 
tions which  have  taken  place  between  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Court  of 
Prussia ;  for,  after  all,  that  is  the  pomt 
to  which  your  Lordships  must  attach  more 
interest  than  to  the  precedents  of  Prussian 
policj.  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  pre- 
cisely to  your  Lordships  the  result  of  these 
communications.  They  are  certainly  far 
from  satisfactory.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not 
despair  of  still  establishing  better  rela- 
tions with  Prussia,  for  I  cannot  regard 
the  Prussian  alliance  with  the  indifference 
which  mj  noble  and  learned  Friend  seems 
to  think  it  merits ;  and  I  should  be  happy 


if  that  alliance  were  established  on  tho 
same  footing  as  that  on  which  it  stood  at 
the  early  part  of  last  year,  when  Prussia 
joined  with  us  in  declaring  that  the  war 
against  Russia  was  politic  and  just,  when 
she  denounced  quite  as  strongly  as  Austria 
the  aggressive  policy  of  Russia,  and  when 
she  joined  with  Austria  in  summoning,  in 
terms  much  more  positive  and  energetic 
than  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  seems 
to  be  aware  of,  Russia  to  adopt  a  more 
moderate  course.  Whether  Prussia  cal- 
culated that  this  united  appeal  would  be 
irresistible  and  its  success  complete  I  am 
unable  to  say,  but  the  positive  refusal  of 
Russia  to  comply  with  it  appeared  to  stag- 
ger the  resolution  of  Prussia,  which  never 
since  that  time  has  shown  any  signs  of  re- 
covery. When  the  answer  of  the  Russian 
Cabinet  was  received  at  Vienna,  Count 
Buol,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  pro- 
mise, was  prepared  to  communicate  it  to 
the  English  and  French  Governments. 
A  conference  was  summoned  to  receive 
the  communications,  and  the  English  and 
French  representatives  obeyed  the  Bum* 
mons  ;  but  the  conference  could  not  be 
held,  because  the  representative  of  the 
Prussian  Government  would  not  attend. 
Various  telegraphic  messages  and  special 
missions  followed  in  rapid  succession,  but 
there  was  no  result,  and  at  last  the  Aus- 
trian Government,  tired  of  waiting,  sent 
the  answer  to  London  and  Paris.  The 
English  and  French  Governments  lost  no 
time  in  pronouncing  on  it  in  the  most 
decisive  manner.  It  is  true  that  the 
Prussian  Minister  at  this  Court  afterwards 
told  me  that  the  representative  of  Prussia 
would  be  allowed  to  attend  the  conference, 
but  the  answer  I  gave  was  the  only  one  I 
could  give,  that  <<  It  was  too  late."  That 
the  English  and  French  Governments  had 
been  invited  to  give,  and  had  given  their 
opinions  some  weeks  before  on  the  de- 
spatch of  Count  Nesselrode,  that  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Conference  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  communication  on  the 
same  despatch  would  be  simply  ridiculous, 
and  to  such  a  course  we  did  not  intend 
to  consent.  The  notes  of  August  the  8th 
were  then  interchanged  between  the  three 
Governments,  and  the  assent  of  Prussia 
was  invited  to  them,  but  declined.  Then 
came  the  series  of  correspondence  to  which 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  has  alluded, 
of  great  length  and  uncommon  coniplexity, 
between  the  Courts  of  Austria  and  rrussia. 
That  correspondence  has  been  most  justly 
characterised  by  him ;  but  the  Court  of 
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AuBtria  sieadfastly  adhered  to  the  policy 
and  engagements  it  had  undertaken,  while 
Prafttia  gradually  diverged,  and  the  reiult 
was  German  dieunion,  as  mj  nohle  and 
learned  Friend  has  stated,  which  served 
the  cause  of  Russia.  Oommunieations  in 
the  meanwhile  took  place  between  Eng- 
land, France^  and  Austria,  which  led  to 
the  treaty  of  December  2nd,  Before  that 
treaty  was  signed,  Prussia  was  asked  to 
give  her  concurrence,  but  she  declined. 
After  it  was  signed  her  assent  was  again 
■ought  fbr»  and  again  it  was  refused ;  but 
■he  afterwards  informed  the  English  and 
French  Goremments  that  her  honour  and 
dignity  had  not  been  consulted  in  that 
treaty,  that  there  was  in  it  a  clause  with 
which  she  had  no  concern,  and  another 
which  was  offensive  to  her  dignity,  and 
that  she  had  generally  great  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  Austria.  She  added,  that, 
though  prepared  to  enter  into  an  analogous 
engagement,  she  demanded  unconditionallv 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Conference,  which 
was  a  continuation  of  the  former  Confer- 
ence which  had  not  expired,  and  firom 
which  it  was  an  error  to  suppose  she  had 
withdrawn*  Our  answer  was,  that  there 
was  no  error  with  respect  to  her  with- 
drawing from  the  Conference,  because  on 
a  former  occasion  the  Conforence  had  not 
taken  place  at  all  because  she  would  not 
join  in  it,  though  entreated  to  remain,  and 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Conference  about  to  be  held  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  former  Conference ;  for, 
so  far  was  that  from  being  the  case,  that 
when  the  Aus^an  Government  invited  the 
French  and  English  Governments  in  Oc- 
tober and  November  last  to  continue  that 
Conference,  our  answer  was,  that  the  time 
for  conferences  and  protocols  had  gone  by, 
but  that  if  Austria  joined  us  in  an  engage- 
ment for  war,  we  would  undertake  to  see 
if  peace  were  practicable  by  negotiation. 
This  led  to  the  treaty  of  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember. But  we  further  said  to  Prussia 
that,  so  anxious  were  we  to  obtain  an  ana- 
logous treaty  with  her,  that  if  there  was 
anything  in  the  treaty  to  which  she  ob« 
jected  we  wonld  be  ready  to  correct  it ; 
that  if  she  had  anv  complaint  against 
Austria  the  treaty  should  be  made  with 
England  and  France ;  that  we  would  give 
her  the  same  explanations  of  our  views, 
and  sign  with  her  the  same  protocols ;  and 
that,  having  placed  herself  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  Austria  with  the  Western  Powers, 
she  might  then  enter  into  the  Conference 
in  a  position  of  independence.  But  to 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon 


admit  Prussia  to  claim  all  the  privileges 
without  incurring  any  of  the  risks  of  a 
great  European  Power — to  admit  her  un- 
conditionally to  a  Conference  that  might 
end  in  peace,  but  which  might  lead  to  war 
on  a  more  extended  sphere— ^without  her 
telling  us  what  were  her  intentions  or  her 
policy— without  entering  into  any  engage- 
ment with  us,  either  immediate  or  pro- 
spective*—without  knowing  whether  she 
entered  on  the  Conforence  as  a  neutral, 
as  a  foe,  or  as  a  friend — was  utterly  im- 
possible.     That  is  the  footing  on  which 
matters  stand  now,  and  that  is  my  an- 
swer to  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  as 
to  Prussia  being  admitted  unconditionally 
to  the  Conforence.     Subsequently  special 
missions  have  been  sent  to  this  country 
and  to  France,  and  I  need  not  tell  your 
Lordships  that  the  most  friendly  reception 
was  given  to  the  honourable  and  excellent 
gentleman  who  came  to  this  country  from 
Prussia.    The  same  course  was  pursued  in 
Paris ;  and  I  am  certain  that  if  the  set- 
tlement of  this  question  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  these  negotiators,  or  if  they  had 
been  empowered  to  admit  the  proposals 
made  to  them,  the  treaty  would  have  been 
by  this  time  arranged.    But,  unfortunately, 
that  was  not  the  case.     I  do  not  consider, 
however,  that  the  negotiations  with  Prus- 
sia are  come  to  an  end.     Further  arrange^- 
ments  may  yet  be  proposed,  and,  indeed, 
fresh  proposals  were  made  only  two  or 
three  days  ago.     But,  in  the  meanwhile, 
these  important  negotiations-^important, 
whatever  be  their  issue-^have  commenced, 
while  Prussia,  by  her  own  act,  continues 
excluded.     I  know,  my  Lords,  that  great 
satisfaction  has  been  expressed  here  and 
elsewhere  at  the  position  which  Prussia 
now  occupies,  but  we  can  have  no  such 
feeling.      We  can  have  no  object  or  in- 
terest  but  to  be  on  terms  of  friendly  re- 
lation with  Prussia,  and  to  see  her  pro- 
perly occupving  the  high  position  which 
she  is  entitled  to  hold.     Her  great  terri- 
torial extent,  the  amount  of  her  popula- 
tion, and  her  vast  militaiy  organisation, 
entitle  Prussia  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe.     For  nearly 
a  century  she  has  taken  part  in  all  the 
great  questions  of  Europe ;  she  has  aided 
in  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  power  in 
Europe;  and  it  has  really  been  a  melan- 
choly spectacle  to  see  Prussia  abdicating 
the  high  position  she  has  hitherto  held, 
and  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  greatest 
question  of  modern  times — ^for  it  is  a  ques. 
tion,  as  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  says^ 
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whether  Europe  shall  he  independent  or 
Bhftll  succnmh  to  the  Aggressive  policy  and 
sinister  inflaence  of  Russia — endeavour- 
ing, I  say,  to  reduce  and  restrict  this 
great  question  within  the  narrowest  limits 
of  German  exelusireness.  Remonstrances 
have  not  heen  wanting,  hut  the  uniform 
answer  of  Prussia  is,  that  her  policy  is 
peace.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  douht  the 
sincerity  of  that  answer.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  country  in  Europe  where  war  should 
he  more  justly  dreaded  than  in  Prussia. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  our 
insular  position  that  we  have  never  real- 
ised among  ourseWes  the  horrors  of  war ; 
hut  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  that  has 
more  reason  to  remember  and  dread  the 
recurrence  of  these  calamities  than  Prussia. 
That  feeling  must  not,  however,  be  carried 
too  far,  for  a  mere  policy  of  sentiment  will 
never  fulfil  the  obligations  incumbent  on 
a  great  European  Power,  or  maintain  the 
honour  and  independence  of  a  nation. 
Prussia  has  always  said  that  peace  was 
her  policy.  I  have  already  said  that  I  do 
not  doubt  her  sincerity;  but,  my  Lords, 
France  and  England  are  equally  sincere  in 
their  desire  for  peace,  and  Prussia  knows 
they  will  not  continue  this  war  one  single 
day  longer  than  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
safe  and  honourable  peace.  But  the  best 
way  of  arriving  at  such  a  peace  is  to 
prosecute  the  war  vigorously,  whereas  the 
course  pursued  by  Prussia  can  have  no 
other  tendency  than  to  enlarge  the  thea* 
tre  and  protract  the  duration  of  the  war. 
I  am  not  questioning  the  right  of  Prussia 
to  pursue  any  policy  she  may  think  best 
for  her  own  interest,  hut  I  may  express 
my  own  inability  to  understand  the  drift 
of  that  policy,  for  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
neither  European,  nor  German,  nor  Prus- 
sian— a  policy  neither  of  war,  of  peace,  nor 
of  neutrality.  It  seems  to  me  more  cal- 
culated to  thwart  Austria  than  to  keep 
Russia  in  check.  But,  however  eccentric 
her  course  may  be,  Prussia  is  still  a  great 
European  Power,  and  cannot  long  remain 
insulated  when  great  European  interests 
are  involved :  she  cannot  side  with  Russia. 
She  cannot  trample  on  the  feelings  of  her 
own  pKSople,  or  run  counter  to  the  views 
held  with  so  much  unanimity  by  20,000,000 
of  GermanSj  with  respect  to  their  powerful 
neighbour.  She  cannot  side  with  Russia 
against  Austria,  because  she  knows  well 
that  at  the  close  of  such  an  unnatural  and 
fratricidal  war  she  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  Russia,  and  become  a  dependency  of  I 


that  Power.  On  the  other  hand,  she  will 
not  side  with  Austria ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  has  herself  assumed,  and  has  induced 
other  Powers  to  assume,  an  unfriendly  at- 
titude towards  Austria ;  and  the  general 
result  hitherto  of  Prussian  policy  has,  I 
fear,  been  to  frustrate  the  union,  and  to 

I)revent  the  vigorous  tone  and  the  uniform 
anguage  on  the  part  of  Germany,  which 
would  have  gone  far  to  secure  for  us  that 
peace  which  we  are  so  anxious  to  obtain, 
and  would  have  secured  for  Germany  those 
guarantees  of  which  she  stands  so  much 
in  need.  I  say,  then,  that  Prussia  is  in 
an  insulated,  and  therefore  in  a  false  and 
powerless  position.  This  may  be  satis- 
nictory  to  her  enemies,  but  it  is  deeply 
regretted  by  her  Allies,  and  must  be  felt, 
keenly  felt,  b^  the  enlightened,  the  brave, 
and  the  patriotic  people  of  Prussia.  It 
is  from  this  position,  from  which  neither 
honour  nor  dignity  can  be  derived,  that 
the  Governments  of  France  and  England 
are  most  anxious  she  should  be  relieved; 
and  it  is  to  this  object  all  our  efforts  have 
hitherto  tended.  I  assure  your  Lordships 
that  no  exertion  shall  be  spared  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  Prussia,  and  that  these 
will  always  be  made  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
and  with  every  regard  to  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  a  great  and  independent  Power, 
House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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Miinmtt.]  Niw  Waw. — For  Liverpool,  v.  The 
Hoo.  Henry  TlioniM  Liddell,  now  Baron  Ra* 
veniworth,  called  up  to  the  Uoum  of  Peers. 

Public  Bills. — V  Criminal  Justice ;  Newspaper 
Stamp  Duties. 

HARTLEPOOL  PIER  AND  PORT  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  he  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mr.  HEADLAM  said,  he  should  oppose 
the  Motion,  for  the  following  reason.  It 
was  proposed  to  raise  the  sum  of  800,0001. 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  harhour 
and  converting  it  into  a  harbour  of  refuge. 
In  order  to  pay  the  interest  of  this  sum 
three  several  sources  of  taxation  were 
originally  proposed,  namely,  duties  were 
to  be  levied  upon  ships  availing  themselves 
of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  harbour, 
upon  goods  exported  from  the  port,  and  a 
rate  was  to  be  made  upon  the  owners  of 
property  in  the  town ;  hut,  in  consequence 
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of  the  opposition  wWob  had  been  raised,  I  Ub.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  thought  a 
the  two  latter  aourocs  of  taxation  had  been  /  PrirAte  Bill,  unless  it  contained  some  gene- 
abandoned.  He  did  not  think  the  amount  /  ral  pubJio  principle,  should  not  be  rejected 
which  would  be  received  from  vessels  using  /  on  the  second  reading,  but  jhould  be  in 


the  harbour  would  anythbg  Uke  pay  the 
interest  of  the  debt  to  be  incurred,  and 
the  ordinary  annual  outlay ;  and,  even  if 
it  did,  it  would  be  inflicting  a  gross  injus- 
tice o|ion  the  individuals  engaged  in  the 
shipping  trade  in  that  port.  He  should 
therefore  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
irord  '*  now,'*  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Question  proposed,  '<Tbat  the  word 
'now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mb.  FARRER  said,  he  should  support 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  He  thought 
the  measure  was  justified  by  the  rapidly 
iocrcasiog  prosperity  of  the  town  and  port. 
Eight  years  ago  the  revenue  enjoyed  by 
the  ti?o  great  dock  companies  in  Hartle- 
pool was  65,0002.,  which  had  now  increased 
to  200,0002.  There  was  no  intention  by 
this  measure  to  levy  a  passing  toll,  the 
only  object  being  to  extend  the  trade  and 
afford  conveniences  for  sheltering  distressed 
vessels  on  that  coast ;  neither  was  toll 
leviable  till  250,000/.  had  been  expended, 
and  no  shipowner,  he  thought,  would  ob- 
ject to  pay  a  reasonable  toll  when  he  found 
that  the  cost  of  insurance  was  materially 
lessened,  as  it  would  be  by  reason  of  the 
increased  safety  of  the  port.  The  harbour 
had  been  inspected  under  the  direction  of 
the  Admiralty  by  a  competent  engineer, 
and  the  report,  he  believed,  was  very  fa- 
vourable as  to  its  capability  as  a  harbour 
of  refuge  if  the  proposed  improvements 
were  carried  into  effect.  He  therefore 
trusted  the  House  would  not  throw  out 
the  measure,  which  was,  he  conceived,  one 
of  great  public  importance. 

Mb.  INGHAM  said,  he  should  oppose 
the  Bill,  not  seeing  how  the  interest  and 
the  sinking  fund  for  the  repayment  of  the 
capital  and  the  working  expenses  were  to 
be  raised.  That  amount  would  not  be 
much  short  of  60,0002.  a  year.  He  be- 
lieved, practically,  the  whole  cost  would 
fall  upon  some  half-dozen  coal  proprietors 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  it 
was  most  unjust  to  saddle  them  with  the 
expense  of  making  this  a  harbour  of  re- 
fuge, which,  if  it  were  required  as  a 
national  undertaking,  ought  to  bo  made  at 
the  cost  of  the  nation. 
Mr,  Headlam 


vesfcigated  in  Committee.  The  facts  re- 
garding Hartlepool  were  very  striking,  and 
the  trade  of  the  place  had  increased  in  a 
most  extraordinary  way.  In  1835  it  was 
a  mere  fishing  town ;  docks  had  been  made, 
and  last  year  no  less  than  10,177  vessels 
entered  the  two  docks  of  that  port ;  and  he 
found  that  the  trade,  foreign  and  colonial 
trade  alone,  without  including  the  vast 
coasting  trade  in  coal,  was  so  great,  that, 
as  regards  the  export  trade  in  foreign 
ships,  Hartlepool  was  now  the  sixth  port 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  as  regards 
the  export  trade  in  British  ships,  it  was 
the  tenth  in  importance.  Now,  it  was 
proposed  to  make  a  great  harbour  by  en- 
closing the  bay.  To  effect  this  object,  the 
Commissioners  would  lay  a  tax  on  the 
ships  entering  the  port;  they  had  power 
to  do  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  three  years  ago,  and 
this  Bill  would  only  be  an  extension  of 
that  power. 

Mb.  LINDSAY  said,  he  should  oppose 
the  Bill.  No  parties  had  a  right  to  come 
to  Parliament  and  ask  permission  to  raise 
the  enormous  sum  of  800,0001.  without 
being  able  to  show  by  what  means  they 
would  raise  it.  He  understood  that  the 
tax  proposed  to  be  laid  would  raise  15,0002. 
a  year,  if  it  were  levied  on  all  the  shipping 
in  the  port.  But  how  could  any  body  of 
men,  upon  an  annual  revenue  of  15,0002., 
be  enabled  to  borrow  800,0002.?  The 
result  would  be  that,  after  having  got 
250,0002.,  or  at  most  300,0002.,  and  hav- 
ing expended  that,  the  Commissioners 
would  be  obliged  to  come  to  Parliament 
again,  and  say,  "  We  have  expended  upon 
the  security  of  our  own  tolls  250,0002., 
the  whole  of  which  will  be  totally  lost, 
unless  you  give  us  fresh  powers."  What 
would  those  powers  be?  They  must  be 
allowed  to  levy  a  passing  toll ;  or  else  it 
would  be  demanded  that  a  certain  sum  of 
money  out  of  the  public  funds  should  be 
granted  to  complete  this  work,  on  the  plea 
that  a  harbour  of  refuge  would  be  yery 
advantageous  to  all  the  shipping  that  fre- 
quented the  north  of  England.  Now  he 
had  great  suspicion  of  such  plans,  for 
there  had  been  too  many  jobs  of  that  kmd. 
He  had  not  had  any  representations  from 
his  constituents  respecting  this  Bill,  but 
he  opposed  it  because  it  related  to  those 
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shipping  interests  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  exclusiye  attention,  and  on  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  speak  in  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  FORSTEK  said,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  assent  to  any  such  pro- 
posal as  this,  hj  which  persons  who  did 
not  deriye  any  benefit  from  the  scheme 
were  to  pay  the  expenses. 

Sib  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  that  view- 
ing this  matter  on  public  grounds  only,  he 
thought  the  Bill  ought  to  be  read  a  second 
time.  He  was  quite  sure  it  would  provide 
an  admirable  harbour  of  refuge,  where  one 
was  most  wanted,  and  a  great  public  desi- 
deratum. Judging  from  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Rendell,  the  engineer,  who  had  inves- 
tigated the  site,  he  had  confidence  in  the 
utility  of  this  work ;  and  the  only  question 
was,  with  respect  to  the  funds  by  which  it 
was  to  be  executed.  A  passing  toll  was 
not  asked  for,  and  there  were  strong  checks 
on  the  operations  of  the  Bill.  The  Board 
of  Trade  had  reported  on  the  matter,  and 
the  report  of  Mr.  Rendell  had  just  been 
presented  to  the  Admiralty.  The  outlay 
of  800,0002.  was  indeed  large,  but  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  trade  of  this  harbour 
justified  the  parties  applying  for  this  Bill, 
who  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  specu- 
lation. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  toithdrawn. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2^,  and  commttted,  and  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  AUSTRU— 
QUESTION. 

Lord  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  said,  he 
begged  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury whether  the  Austrian  Ambassador  had 
called  upon  Lord  Clarendon  for  any  expla- 
nation of  the  words  stated  to  have  been 
used  by  a  Member  of  the  Administration, 
that  "  no  settlement  of  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion would  be  satisfactory  unless  Hungary 
and  Poland  were  restored  ?  *' 

ViscouxT  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  in 
regard  to  that  Member  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  whom  the  noble  Lord  refers,  I  shall 
merely  say  that  it  has  caused  me  great 
satisfaction  that  that  hon.  Friend  of  mine 
has  accepted  service  under  the  Crown,  and 
that  I  have  the  most  confident  expectations 
that  his  great  natural  abilities  and  the 
remarkable  energy  of  his  character  will 
render  him  an  ornament  to  Her  Majesty's 
service,  and  will  enable  him  to  do  honour 
to  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  father. 
The  question  of  the  noble  Lord,  however, 
refers  to  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 


vernment, and  upon  that  I  am  prepared  to 
give  him  the  fullest  information.  The 
Austrian  Government  know,  and  have  all 
along  known,  that  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  would  consider  it  a  great  misfor- 
tune to  Europe  if  Hungary  were  separated 
from  the  Austrian  empire  ;  because  I  con- 
sider the  Austrian  empire,  as  an  aggregate 
body  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  to  be  an 
essential  element  in  the  balance  of  power 
of  Europe.  The  Austrian  Government, 
therefore,  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  are 
the  policy  and  views  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  regard  to  Hungary.  With 
respect  to  Poland,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  my  own  opinion  that  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  as  at  present  consti* 
tuted,  and  as  at  present  occupied,  is  a 
standing  menace  to  Germany.  It  is  for 
the  Powers  of  Germany  to  determine  how 
far  they  may  think  that  constitution  of 
Poland  is  or  is  not  dangerous  to  them,  and 
whether,  under  circumstances  which  may 
lead  them  into  war  with  Russia,  they  will 
think  it  for  their  interests  to  endeavour  to 
change  that  position  of  affairs.  But,  un- 
doubtedly, no  stipulations  in  regard  to  a 
new  arrangement  of  Poland  form  a  part  of 
those  points  upon  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  now,  in  concert  with  the 
Government  of  France,  negotiating  at 
Vienna.  Those  negotiations  are  carried 
on  upon  the  basis  of  the  Four  Points, 
which  have  been  frequently  published  and 
are  well  known  to  everybody  ;  but  the  two 
Powers  have  reserved  to  themselves  the 
right,  according  to  circumstances,  and  ac« 
cordinff  to  the  events  of  the  war,  if  hostili- 
ties, either  owing  to  a  prolongation  or  a 
rupture  of  negotiations,  should  continue—- 
they  have,  I  say,  reserved  to  themselves 
the  right  of  adding  in  future  to  these  Four 
Points  any  other  stipulations  which  they 
may  think  essential  for  the  future  se- 
curity of  Europe.  At  present,  however, 
the  negotiations  are  going  on  upon  these 
Four  Points,  and  that  is  the  policy  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  this  subject. 

Lord  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  said,  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  answered  the  question 
put  to  him. 

VisoouKT  PALMERSTON;  I  have 
stated  that  the  Austrian  Ambassador  and 
Government  are  perfectly  cognisant  of 
what  is  the  policy  and  what  are  the  inten- 
tions of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
there  has  never  been  any  secrecy  on  our 
part,  or  any  doubt  entertained  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  Austria  upon  that 
subject. 
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THE  HOP  DUTY— QUESTION. 

Mr.  FRBWEN  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Bxoheqoer,  if  it  was  his  intention  to 
introduce  any  measure  during  the  present 
Session  to  alter  either  the  excise  duty  on 
Briti^  hops  or  Customs  duty  on  foreign 
hops  ;  and  also,  if  he  would  be  good  enough 
to  explain  the  object  that  the  deputation 
from  West  Kent  had»  that  waited  on  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  last  Thursday,  on  the 
subject  of  the  hop  duty?  He  observed, 
that,  aome  accounts  had  appeared  of  a 
deputation  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer as  to  the  hop  duties,  at  which  it 
had  been  stated  by  some  one,  that  the 
growers  were  indifferent  to  the  repeal  of 
Uie  duties.  Now,  he  knew  the  reverse  to 
be  the  fact ;  and  a  year  or  two  ago  large 
meetings  had  been  held  to  promote  their 
repeal.  He,  therefore,  begged  to  ask  whe- 
ther the  Govemment  contemplated  such  a 
measure,  seeing  that  it  was  calculated  to 
be  a  far  more  important  benefit  to  the 
country  than  the  repeal  of  the  newspaper 
stamp  duty,  which  certainly  did  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  desired  by  the  principal  par- 
ties concerned  ;  and  which  would  entail  a 
loss  to  the  revenue  of  from  200,000^.  to 
300,000^  a  year,  whereas  the  repeal  of 
the  hop  duty  would  only  involve  a  loss  of 
not  much  more  than  100,0001. ;  and  it 
was  much  more  vexatious  in  its  nature 
than  it  was  oppressive  in  amount. 

Thb  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  Government  had  no  pre- 
sent intention  of  making  any  alteration  in 
the  excise  duty  on  hops.  In  respect  to 
the  customs  duty,  it  would  be  H  per  cwt. 
until  August  1,  when,  unless  intermediate 
legislation  took  place,  it  would  be  21,  5i, 
per  cwt.  He  could  not  state  that  circum- 
stances might  not  arise  which,  in  a  fiscal 
point  of  view,  might  make  it  desirable  to 
prolong  the  lower  rate  of  duty. 

GOLONY  OP  KEWFOUNDL\NI>— 
QUESTION. 

On  the  Motion  for  the  Adjournment  of 
the  House  to  Thursday, 

Mb.  ROEBUCK  said,  he  rose  pursuant 
to  notice,  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  what  was  the  intended  policy  of 
the  administration  with  respect  to  the 
Colony  of  Newfoundland  and  the  com- 
plaints made  by  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  that  Colony,  and  set  forth  in  a  petition 
from  that  Assembly  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment f  He  should  put  the  question  to  the 
noble  Lord  in  preference  to  the  Secretary 


of  the  Home  Department,  as  he  considered 
the  noble  Lord  responsible.  The  noble 
Lord  who  was  nominally  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Office  was  now  on  a  mission  at 
Vienna,  and  at  that  moment  they  had  not 
in  that  House  anybody  representing  the 
Colonial  Office,  neither  a  Colonial  Minister 
nor  an  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
If  the  Colonial  Office  were  kept  open  for 
any  person  who  had  in  his  former  career 
shown  any  peculiar  fitness  for  colonial 
administration  he  should  have  felt  more 
confidence  in  the  present  administration  of 
colonial  affairs ;  but  seeing  that  the  noble 
Lord  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Colo- 
nial Department  was  flourishing  away  at 
Vienna  as  Ambassador,  and  seeing  that 
when  the  noble  Lord  some  time  ago  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office,  the 
largest  Colony  wo  had  was  driven  into  re- 
bellion, he  thought  it  was  not  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  to  keep  open  the 
Office  for  the  noble  Lord.  Some  years 
ago  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  proposed  to  that 
House  to  concede  to  Canada  certain  de« 
mands  which  the  people  of  that  Colony 
made  respecting  their  own  govemment. 
When  he  made  that  proposition,  it  was 
received  unfavourably  by  the  then  Govem- 
ment and  unfavourably  by  the  House ;  but 
subsequent  events  proved  that  the  propo- 
sition he  then  made  was  what  pradence 
demanded,  and  since  that  period  all  those 
demands  had  been  conceded.  Among 
them  was  that  which  had  been  denominated 
responsible  Government  —  that  was  the 
power  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  them- 
selves to  conduct  their  own  Govemment ; 
and  one  of  the  questions  that  he  wished  to 
put  to  the  noble  Lord  was,  whether  that 
responsible  Govemment  which  -had  been 
conceded  to  Canada  was  about  to  be  con* 
ceded,  according  to  promise,  to  Newfound- 
land ?  The  next  question  was,  whether  or 
not  the  complaints  made  by  the  people 
against  the  present  Governor  were  about  to 
be  listened  to.  He  would  not  enter  into 
the  complaints,  he  would  bring  no  charge 
against  the  Governor,  except  this,  that  he 
had  made  himself  unpopular  to  the  colo- 
nists, inasmuch  as  when  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle had  promised  to  the  Colony  a  respon- 
sible Government  he  had  expressed  opi- 
nions unfavoumble  to  the  adoption  of  that 
course.  In  fact,  so  unpopular  had  he 
made  himself,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
two  years  during  which  he  held  office  no 
fewer  than  three  delegations  had  been  sent 
to  this  country  to  complain  of  his  conduct. 
He  would  wish  to  submit  to  the  noble  Lord 
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that  the  fact  of  the  Gotemor  of  a  colony 
opposing  the  wishes  of  the  Home  GoYern- 
ment  to  concede  to  tho  colonies  a  system 
of  responsible  Government  might  unfit  him 
for  a  continuance  in  office.  He  asked  the 
noble  Lord,  in  the  second  place,  if  it  were 
the  intention  of  the  Goyemment  to  remove 
the  Governor,  not  entirely  from  the  govern- 
ment of  any  colony,  but  to  make  an  et- 
change  from  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland 
to  the  Colony  of  New  Brunswick,  in  which 
responsible  Government  had  been  intro- 
daced,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  same 
diffiealties  would  not  arise.  There  was 
one  reason  which  seemed  to  give  great 
force  to  tho  representations  of  the  Colo- 
nists. It  was  well  known  to  the  House 
that  we  had  entered  Into  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  trade 
between  the  North  American  Colonies, 
and  the  United  States ;  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  that  treaty  de- 
pended on  the  Colonial  Legislature.  In 
ifewfoundland  there  was  at  present  a  party 
who  had  an  interest  in  monopoly,  but  the 
people  of  the  Colony  desired  free  trade. 
For  the  purpose  of  free  trade  they  must 
have  a  local  Government  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  Go- 
vernor had  declared  himself  in  opposition 
to  their  wishes.  He  (Mr.  Roebuck),  there- 
fore, asked  tho  noble  Lord,  with  regard  to 
the  people  of  Newfoundland,  not  to  go 
through  the  long  agony  that  he  went 
through  with  regard  to  tne  people  of  Ca- 
nada. He  hop^  Her  Majesty^  Govern- 
ment would  be  wise  in  time;  that  they 
would  not  continue  the  dispute  that  had 
now  existed  between  the  people  and  their 
Governor  of  Newfoundland  for  years  to 
come,  and  so  at  last,  after  twenty  years* 
fighting  between  the  people  and  tho  admin- 
istration, the  people  should  at  length  ob- 
tain that  which  they  desired. 

Viscomnr  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
willingly  accepted  the  responsibility  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  said  he  ought 
to  bear  with  respect  to  the  Colonial  De- 
partment, but  he  could  not  admit  the  re- 
flection which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  cast  on  the  policy  of  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  who  was  not  amusing  him- 
self at  Vienna,  nor  nesleeting  any  duty  at 
home,  but  was  performmg  abroad  duties  of 
the  most  important  character,  and  which 
he  had  undertaken  previous  to  his  having 
accepted  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment. It  was  not  likely,  however,  that  he 
would  long  continue  absent.  With  respect 
to  the  question  put,  it  was  the  firm  in- 


tention of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
keep  faith  in  all  respects  with  the  people 
of  Newfoundland  in  reference  to  the  system 
of  responsible  government  which  had  been 
promised  them.  Steps  had  been  taken  to 
carry  that  promise  into  execution.  There 
was  to  be  a  reconstruction  of  the  popular 
assembly — an  enlargement  of  the  numbers 
of  that  body.  There  was,  it  was  true,  a 
difierence  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  tho 
people  and  the  Governor  as  to  the  time 
when  this  reconstruction  should  take  place, 
but  the  Governor  was  correct  in  law  in 
the  decision  which  he  took  to  have  the 
elections  in  the  spring  and  not  in  the  win- 
ter, for  as  regarded  the  objection  that 
some  of  the  voters  would  necessarily  be 
absent  in  the  spring,  the  same  might  be 
said  of  others  in  the  winter,  because  many 
could  not  attend  for  physical  causes.  With 
respect  to  the  Legislative  Council  to  be 
constituted,  an  intimation  had  been  given 
by  the  Governor  that  he  postponed  the 
nominations  to  the  Council  till  after  the 
elections,  in  order  that  the  two  assemblies 
should  bo  in  harmony.  Ho  did  not  think 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
rightly  informed  as  to  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  Governor  on  the  auestion 
of  free  trade,  for  he  believed  tnat  the 
Governor  had  not  the  slightest  indisposi- 
tion to  carry  out  the  prmciples  of  free 
trade,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  disposed 
to  carry  those  principles  out  to  their  full 
extent.  With  regara  to  the  last  question, 
he  felt  convinced  that  the  House  would 
not  expect  him  to  state  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  as  to  the  removal,  con- 
tinuation in  office,  or  exchange  of  Colonial 
Governors ;  all  that  he  could  say  was,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
that  the  colony  should  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
tages of  that  system  of  responsible  govern- 
ment which  had  been  promised  to  them  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  the  House  would 
observe  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  statement  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Roebuck)  and  that 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  this 
eountry  as  a  delegate  firom  no  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Assembly  of  Newfound- 
land, with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Governor;  and  the  House,  he  thought, 
might  take  it  that  the  statement  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  with  regard  to  the 
Governor  was  true.  The  Governor  (Mr. 
Baillie  Hamilton)  had  been  in  office  only 
two  years,  and  daring  that  time  three 
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deputations  had  yisited  this  country  to  seek 
redress  against  his  conduct.  He  (Mr. 
Bright)  was  not  about  to  find  fault  with 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London,  in 
that  he  did  not  happen  to  be  present  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  that  the  good  he  might  do  at 
Vienna  would  more  than  balance  any  harm 
he  might  do  by  his  temporary  absence  from 
this  country.  But  he  was  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  gentlemen  who  came 
from  the  colonies  to  the  Colonial  Office 
ought  to  be  treated  in  a  different  way. 
They  had  had  within  a  few  months  at  the 
head  of  that  office  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Sir  George  Grey,  and 
now  Lord  John  Russell,  so  that  when  dele- 
gates came  from  the  colonies  there  were 
so  many  changes  in  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment that  they  did  not  know  where  to  go 
to,  or  to  whom  to  apply.  In  his  opinion, 
the  people  of  a  colony,  who  found  that 
representations  made  to  the  Home  GoTom- 
ment  were,  by  such  a  state  of  things,  ren- 
dered of  little  or  no  use,  had  good  cause 
to  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  Home  GoTcrn- 
ment  altogether.  Generally,  the  Governor 
of  a  colony  was  chosen  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner. Often  his  best  qualification  was  that 
he  had  a  bad  banking  account,  but  had  at 
the  same  time  some  claim  upon  a  political 
party.  The  Government  frequently  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  appoint  a  good  man 
to  a  colonial  governorship,  and  there  wa,s 
no  reason  why  the  Legislature  of  New- 
foundland should  not  be  allowed  to  appoint 
their  own  Governor.  They  would  be  en- 
abled to  appoint  a  better  Governor  than 
they  had  at  present,  at  one-third  of  the 
salary,  and  he,  therefore,  recommended 
the  Government  to  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  allowing,  he  would  not 
say  all,  but  many  of  the  colonies  to  ap- 
point their  own  Governors.  He  agreed  m 
all  that  had  been  said  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield, 
and  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  remove  from  office  the  Gover- 
nor of  Newfoundland,  who  appeared  to 
some  extent  to  possess  a  disposition  that 
prevented  him  from  working  harmoniously 
with  the  Legislature  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. 

Mb.  LOWE  said,  he  hoped  the  turn 
which  the  debate  had  taken  would  justify 
him  in  saying  a  few  words  upon  a  subject 
of  the  most  pressing  importance,  to  which 
he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
Mr,  Bright 


State  for  the  H6me  Department.  On  the 
Slst  of  May  in  last  year  there  arrived  in 
this  country  the  draught  of  a  constitution 
for  the  great  colony  of  Victoria.  Since 
that  time  events  had  taken  place  there  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  of  the  most 
lamentable  character.  In  fact,  something 
very  like  civil  war  had  arisen  in  the  colony, 
owing  to  serious  differences  between  the 
golddiggers  and  the  Government.  It  was 
found  expedient  to  send  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  the  diggings  at  Ballarat.  The 
diggers  had  entrenched  themselves  in  a 
stockade.  The  troops  had  attacked  them 
in  regular  martial  array.  Volleys  of  mus- 
ketry had  been  exchanged  for  ten  minutes 
between  the  diggers  and  the  troops,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  that  several  of  the  troops, 
including  one  officer,  were  killed,  and  at 
least  thirty  of  the  diggers  were  left  dead 
upon  the  spot,  and  many  others  had  since 
died  of  their  wounds.  This  lamentable 
occurrence  happened  recently,  and  he 
wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if 
they  were  to  have  a  repetition  of  it,  or 
were  they  to  take  measures  for  putting  an 
end  to  a  state  of  affi&irs  which  might  lead 
to  its  repetition  ?  The  remedy  must  be 
applied  by  the  Government  immediately, 
without  waiting  for  the  termination  of  the 
Vienna  Conference.  The  only  measure 
that  could  prevent  it  was  immediately  to 
pass  a  Bill  settling  a  constitution  for  the 
colony,  and  to  send  it  out  forthwith.  The 
Government  of  the  colony  had  fallen  into 
contempt.  The  population  at  large  sympa* 
thised  with  the  diggers  and  held  meetings 
to  express  their  sympathy.  In  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things  the  secretary  and 
other  functionaries  of  the  Government  had 
withdrawn,  and  the  colony  was  now  almost 
at  the  mercy  of  the  people.  The  only  remedy 
that  could  be  applied  to  this  state  of  things, 
the  only  course  which  could  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  such  struggles,  and  preserve 
the  Queen's  Government  from  being  brought 
into  contempt — was  immediately  to  pass  a 
measure  to  establish  a  new  constitution  for 
the  colony,  and  to  send  it  out  without  de- 
lay. He,  therefore,  desired  to  ask  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  giving 
such  a  measure  precedence  over  the  other 
Bills  for  establishing  Australian  constitu- 
tions, in  consideration  of  the  greatness  of 
the  emergency  and  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened the  union  of  the  mother  country  with 
the  colony  in  question,  and  consequently 
with  all  our  Australian  colonies  ? 

Sia  GEORGE   GREY  said,  he  could 
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not  gire  a  pledge  to  the  House  that  the 
Bill  referred  to  hy  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  be  considered  separately.  There 
were  certain  leading  principles  which  it 
was  desirable  to  consiaer  in  the  first  in« 
stance,  but  he  hoped  that  no  great  time 
would  elapse  before  the  attention  of  the 
House  would  be  called  to  all  the  measures 
about  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  colonies.  When  the  Bill 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
brought  to  this  country  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  measure  relating  to  the  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise,  which  the  Goyernor 
hoped  would  be  taken' into  consideration 
immediately  and  returned  to  the  colony. 
A  partial  consideration  had  already  been 
giyen  to  the  subject  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  called  attention,  but  by 
law  it  was  necessary  that  the  Act  in  ques- 
tion should  remain  before  the  House  for 
thirty  days  before  effect  could  be  given  to 
it  by  Parliament.  With  regard  to  the  dis- 
turbances which  had  recently  taken  place 
in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  no  doubt  they 
had  been  of  a  very  serious  character,  but 
they  had  only  been  of  short  duration. 
They  arose  in  part  from  the  refusal  of 
many  of  the  diggers,  chiefly  foreigners,  to 
pay  the  license  fees,  and  when  the  out- 
break occurred  prompt  measures  were 
taken  to  quell  it.  He  regretted,  howeyer, 
to  state  that  the  disturbances  were  not  put 
down  without  loss  of  life.  He  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  colony  was  at 
present  in  a  more  satisfactory  state. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  that  these  dis- 
turbances arose  altogether  from  the  want 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  not  giving  a  constitution  at  once. 
Within  a  few  months  from  the  present 
time  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  had  been 
assured  in  a  despatch  from  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  that  responsible  government 
would  be  granted  to  them  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  Although,  however,  there 
was  not  one  of  our  North  American  colo- 
nics more  interested  than  Newfoundland  in 
the  alliance  which  had  recently  been  con- 
cluded between  England  and  France,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  accounts  the  Governor 
of  that  colony  had  never  acquainted  the 
House  of  Assembly  with  the  message  of 
Lord  Clarendon  communicating  the  fact 
that  such  an  alliance  had  been  established ; 
and,  although  the  Assembly  had  agreed 
upon  a  Loyal  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  he 
believed  it  had  never  been  transmitted  to 
the  Home  Government.  He  thought,  if 
the  Goremment  of  this  country  were  flup- 


porting  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland  in 
a  struggle  with  the  colonists,  they  ought 
at  least  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  Governor,  but  he  found  that  the 
colony  of  Newfoundland  was  required  to 
pay  the  Governor  a  sum  equal  to  ten  times 
the  salary  which  was  paid  to  the  Goyernor 
of  the  State  of  Maine.  He  considered  it 
most  important  that  the  Government  of 
this  country  should  do  all  in  their  power 
to  promote  the  prosperity  and  to  insure  the 
loyalty  and  attachment  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  and,  although  Newfound- 
land formed  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  those  colonies,  he  thought  it  most  es- 
sential to  the  safety  to  the  British  empire 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland 
should  not  haye  any  cause  for  such  remon- 
strances as  they  had  addressed  to  the  Home 
Goyernment. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  was^ 
glad  to  hear  the  noble  Lord's  statement 
characterised  by  so  much  fairness  to  the 
Governor  of  Newfoundland,  who  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  very  harsh  accusations 
by  other  speakers.  He  had  no  personal 
or  private  feeling  with  regard  to  Governor 
Hamilton  ;  for  though  in  the  year  1852 
he  had  recommended  him  to  Her  Majesty 
for  the  office,  he  had  done  so  solely  on 
account  of  the  ability  and  success  with 
which  he  had  conducted  a  small  goyern- 
ment in  the  West  Indies.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Roe- 
back)  had  charged  him  with  misconduct 
and  unpopularity,  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright)  had  referred 
to  several  deputations  which  had  come  to 
this  country  to  complain  of  him.  But 
nobody  that  had  studied  the  history  of 
Newfoundland  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  would  be  surprised  at  the  unpopula- 
rity of  the  Governor  ;  for  the  colony  had 
unhappily  been  torn  with  parties,  whose 
strife  had  been  aggravated  by  religious 
dissensions.  One  of  the  charges  against 
Governor  Hamilton  was,  that  he  had 
opposed  the  introduction  of  responsible 
goyernment.  But  he  had  only  followed 
the  course  which  all  other  Governors  before 
him  had  previously  taken.  Sir  Gaspard 
le  Marchant,  one  of  the  ablest  Colonial 
Governors  this  country  had  ever  possessed, 
had  .done  precisely  the  same ;  and  Lord 
Grey  had  idso  refused  the  colony  a  respon- 
sible goyernment.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
had,  howeyer,  conceded  it ;  and  he  (Sir 
J.  Pakington)  most  sincerely  hoped  that 
it  would  succeed  ;  but  he  must  confess  ho 
had  considerable  doubts  of  it.     When  a 
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eolony  took  to  strong  a  eourio  at  to  request 
the  Imperial  GoYenimeiit  to  recall  their 
Goyemor,  they  ou;i;ht  to  he  ahle  to  allege 
some  rery  poirerfiil  reasons  for  it ;  hut 
he  most  declare  that  he  thought  those 
which  had  heen  adduced  on  the  present 
occasion  were  wholly  insufficient.  The 
noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  had 
disposed  of  the  charge  against  Goyemor 
Hamilton  of  haying  delayed  the  appoint* 
ment  of  the  Legislatiye  Council ;  and  he 
(Sir  J.  Pakington)  helieyed  that  to  haye 
appointed  it  earlier  would  haye  been  a 
hreach  both  of  law  and  of  justice.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  public  character 
of  the  Goyemor  would  not  suffer  on  account 
of  the  unfounded  charges  whioh  had  heen 
heen  brought  against  him. 

Mb.  JOHN  MACGREOOR  said,  he 
must  express  a  hope  that  Her  Majesty's 
Goyemment  would  giye  instructions  to  the 
goyemor  of  Newfoundland  to  afford  the 
French  fishermen  on  the  banks  of  that 
island  all  the  facilities  that  were  extended 
to  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  F.  SCULLY  said,  bethought  great 
mistakes  had  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  goyemment  of  Newfoundland.  The 
colonists  had  made  frequent  complaints 
upon  the  subject,  and  they  had  repeatedly 
sent  oyer  delegates  to  this  country  to 
demand  an  alteration  in  the  constitution 
of  the  colony.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  a 
yery  strong  case  which  would  justify  the 
recall  of  a  Goyernor,  but  in  this  in- 
stance he  thought  a  strong  case  had  been 
made  out.  In  Febraary  last  year  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  sent  a  despatch,  desir« 
ing  the  goyemor  to  call  the  Assembly 
toffether  to  pass  the  Constitution  Bills,  in 
oraer  that  they  might  be  considered  by 
Parliament ;  in  the  month  of  June  they 
were  passed  by  the  House,  but,  being 
resisted  by  the  Goyernor,  were  eyentually 
thrown  oyer,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  House  refused  the  Vote  of  Supply, 
which  caused  great  inoonyenience  in  the 
colony  and  much  disarrangement  of  money 
affairs.  Subsequently  a  despatch  was  sent 
out  by  the  right  bon.  Baronet  now  at  the 
bead  of  the  Home  Office,  after  seeing  dele- 
gates from  the  colony,  directing  the  Go- 
yernor to  call  the  Assembly  together  again. 
He  did  so,  and  in  Novemoer  the  Bill  was 
passed  ;  but,  without  any  just  ground, 
the  Goyemor,  before  it  had  gone  through 
the  necessary  stages,  dissolved  the  Legis- 
lature, and,  instead  of  proceeding  at  once 
to  an  election,  when  the  yoterSi  who  were 
Sir  /,  FakingUm 


mostly  fishermen,  were  disengaged,  he 
postponed  it  to  a  period  when  they  could 
not  ayail  themselyes  of  their  priyileget, 
thus  inflicting  great  injustice  upon  them. 
He  mentioned  these  facta  aa  instances  of 
misgoyeniment  with  regard  to  this  colony, 
and  he  eonld  not  ayoid  expressing  his 
regret  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
deseryed  great  credit  for  his  yigorous  ad*- 
ministration  of  the  Colonial  Department, 
had  ever  left  it.  He  wished  to  point  out 
the  injustice  done  to  the  colony  by  so  long 
withholding  from  it  a  responsible  Goyem- 
ment, which  had  for  some  years  been 
granted  eyen  to  the  little  dependency  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  he  must  com- 
plain that  the  oonsequences  of  deferring 
a  eonstitution  in  Newfoundland  had  been 
most  disastrous ;  that  its  reyenue  was 
rapidly  declining,  while  its  poor  rates  had 
during  the  last  ten  years  increased  from 
1,000^.  per  annum  to  12,000^.  Another 
grieyance  was,  that  while  the  majority 
of  the  population  were  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith,  the  offices  were  principally 
distributed  among  Protestants,  for,  i\'hilo 
fiftyofour  officers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  were  placed  in  situations  the  aggre- 
gate remuneration  of  which  amounted  to 
4000;.  a  year,  121  Protestants  filled  offices 
bringing  to  them  18,0001.  annually.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  no  religions  acerbity 
in  the  colony,  for  in  many  instances  Pro- 
testant oonstituenoies  retumed  Romsn 
Catholic  representatives,  while  Roman 
Catholic  districts  returned  PiH>tostants« 
He  would  conclude  by  expressing  his  be- 
lief that  a  continuance  of  such  mismanage- 
ment would  tend  to  alienate  the  feelings 
and  affections  of  persons  who  had  hitherto 
heen  most  distinguished  for  their  loyalty 
and  deyotion  to  the  Crown  and  country. 

Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  till  Thursday  was  then  agreed  to, 

ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE  (SAND- 
HURST). 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  he  would  now 
beg  to  moye  that  the  House  should  resolye 
itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  of  an 
humble  Address  to  Her  Majesty  with  re- 
ference to  the  future  management  of  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst — Ist. 
That  ten  orphans,  sons  of  officers  of  our 
army,  navy,  and  marines,  shall  receiye 
their  education,  board,  and  clothing  free 
from  expense  to  their  friends.  2nd.  That 
the  number  of  cadets  at  Sandhurst,  who 
are  now  admissible  into  the  first  class, 
be  increased  to  fifty.    3rd.  That  depart 
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moDtfl  in  the  civil  branches  of  the  public 
service  shoU  be  open  to  those  cadets  who 
may  entitle  them  solves  to  them  by  their  good 
conduct,  and  by  having  passed  those  es« 
aminations  which  may  be  required  of  them; 
those  cadets  who  prefer  tho  military  ser« 
Tice  to  receive  commissions  as  at  present 
upon  passing  the  necessary  examinations  ; 
and  to  assure  her  Migesty  that  this  House 
will  make  good  the  expense  of  the  same. 
If  ho  had  not  considered  his  proposition  to 
deeply  affect  the  interest  of  the  orphans 
of  officers,  he  should  not  again  have  brou^^ht 
forward  a  Motion  which  had  previously 
fallen  to  the  ground,  owing  to  an  informality 
in  the  mode  of  proceeding.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  college  was  due  to  the  xeal» 
talent,  and  untiring  perseverance  of  the 
late  General  Le  Marchant,  who  fell  at  the 
head  of  the  heavy  cavalry  brigade  at  Sola* 
manca  in  the  year  1812  ;  and  its  scheme 
had  been  approved  by  tho  late  Duke  of 
York.  The  iirst  warrant  establishing  the 
college  was  dated  the  27th  May.  1808, 
and  divided  those  who  were  to  share  in  its 
benefits  into  three  classes :— -First,  the  sons 
of  subaltern  officers  ;  secondly,  the  sons  of 
officers  ;  and  thirdly,  the  sons  of  noblemen 
and  gentleman,  who  were  admitted  as  a  mat* 
tor  of  favour.  But  the  intentions  of  its  foun- 
ders had  been  perverted,  and  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  regulations 
practically  shut  the  door  against  the  en- 
trance of  any  orphans  of  officers  who  had 
not  held  high  rank  in  the  army.  Youths 
were  now  called  on  to  pay  40/.  a  year; 
and  as  the  means  of  the  widows  of  such 
officera  were  unequal  to  such  an  outlay  and 
aecompanying  expenses,  the  benefits  of 
the  ooUege  were  denied  to  deserving  per* 
sons.  His  object,  then,  was  to  restore  the 
conditions  and  regulations  of  the  college 
to  their  original  form  and  scope,  namely, 
that  a  certain  number  of  young  men  should 
be  educated  thereat  at  the  expensa  of  the 
country. 

Admiral  WALCOTT  :  I  have  much 
satisfaction  in  seconding  the  Motion  now 
before  tho  House  ;  I  consider  it  one  found- 
ed on  the  strictest  principles  of  justice  and 
national  gratitude  and  such  as  at  this  time  is 
specially  demanded.  According  to  the  pre* 
sent  constitution  of  the  sister  services,  only 
the  more  fortunate,  the  few  who  have  re« 
sources  of  their  own,  can  look  to  have  their 
families  independent  of  want.  In  tho 
army  especially,  an  officer  in  the  purchase 
of  a  commission  buys  a  poor  annuity  on  his 
capital,  he  receives  the  interest  on  the 
money  thus  invested,  his  services  to  bis 


country  are  in  fact  gratuitous.  After  his 
death  the  Government  virtually  confiscates 
his  income,  it  appropriates  his  commission 
but  does  not  reimburse  his  survivors.  In 
the  navy,  promotion  is  seldom  the  rewiu!d 
of  merit  and  actual  service  i  too  often  it  is 
the  consequence  of  family  connexion,  In- 
fluence and  patronage.  At  this  moment 
the  College  at  Sandhurst  is  self-supporting ; 
the  country,  to  seme  extent,  greatly  to  its 
discredit,  suffers  the  maintenance  of  a 
national  establishment  at  the  expense  of 
the  widow  and  orphan.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  children  of  officers  who  have  died 
in  adverse  circumstances  are  received  at  a 
small  co8t-*^what  is  that  sum  t  40L-^Let 
me  remind  hon.  Members  that  pensions  to 
widows  of  captains  and  subiutems  are 
slightly  beyond  that  sum,  and  to  field 
officers  under  901.  Wiien  the  Duke  of 
York  presided  over  the  foundation  of  Sand* 
hurst,  such  boys  were  received  free  in  board, 
clothes  and  education.  Now  the  House  is 
asked  to  sanction  the  admission  of  only  ten 
orphans,  the  sons  of  officers  in  the  army, 
navy  and  marines,  gratuitously.  With 
the  recollection  of  the  services  rendered 
of  late  and  acknowledged  by  this  Housoi 
I  cannot  believe  such  an  application  will 
be  refused,  rather  I  should  hope,  will  be 
deemed  too  insignificant,  too  unworthy. 
How  would  you  animate  the  officer  if  you 
would  assure  him  that  a  grateful  country 
will  be  a  parent  to  his  child  if  he  falls  in 
her  cause !  The  private  soldier,  the  sea.- 
man  and  marine,  knows  that  his  boy  shall 
be  received  at  Greenwich  or  Chelsea  and 
enabled  to  earn  his  livelihood  ;  the  poor 
subaltern,  sinking  down  to  die  on  the  couch 
or  battle-field,  knows  that  now  the  agony 
of  bereavement  will  be  enhanced  by  lessened 
means  in  his  humble  home  ;  that  after  all 
his  sacrifices,  his  anxious  thought  by  day 
and  night,  bereaved  of  their  protector,  he 
leaves  bis  widow  and  children  to  the  meroy 
of  a  hard  world.  Reverse  this  conviction, 
and  show  by  your  vote  that  England 
through  you  accepts  his  legacy,  and  whilst 
the  Sovereign  gives  medals  and  honours 
to  the  survivors,  the  House  never  forgets 
those  who  have  perilled  and  lost  life  in 
their  country's  cause, 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  thii  Home  will,  upon  Thuwday  next, 
reiolyo  itielf  into  a  Committee  to  ooniider  of  an 
bumble  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that 
She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  giro  directions, 

"  1.  That  ten  Orphans,  Sons  of  Officers  of  our 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marines,  shall  receive  their 
education,  board,  and  olothing  free  from  eipsnie 
to  thslr  friendi ; 
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*<  9.  That  ih«  nambtr  of  Cadeta  at  Sandbnnt, 
who  are  now  adnusiibla  iaio  the  first  claM,  be  in- 
creased to  flftf ; 

**  8.  That  Dejpartmonts  in  the  Ciyil  Branches  of 
the  Poblio  Seryice  shall  be  open  to  those  Cadets 
who  may  entitle  themselTes  to  them  hj  their  good 
oonduet,  and  by  haTing  passed  those  examinations 
which  may  bo  reauir^  of  them  ;  those  Cadets 
who  prefer  the  Military  Service  to  receive  Com- 
missions as  at  present  upon  passing  the  necessary 
examinations ;  and  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that 
this  House  will  make  good  the  same." 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  if  the 
only  question  inToIred  in  the  Resolutions 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  was  whe- 
ther or  not  such  an  appropriation  might  be 
made  of  the  income  of  the  Military  College 
at  Sandhurst  as  would  secure  for  the 
orphan  children  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
the  means  of  receiying  a  gratuitous  educa- 
tion there,  he  did  not  think  there  would  be 
any  difference  of  opinion  on  either  side  of 
the  House  with  regard  to  the  Motion.  The 
present  arrangements  of  the  college  did 
enable  the  sons  of  officers  in  the  army  to 
receive  an  education  at  Sandhurst  at  a 
Tcry  reduced  cost,  and  he  was  sure  it  would 
be  satisfactory  if  the  advantages  of  this 
college  could  be  extended  and  the  objects 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  accom- 
plished. It  appeared  to  him,  however, 
that  before  the  House  agreed  to  Resolu- 
tions which  would  involve  a  grant  of  money, 
it  should  be  clearly  ascertained  whether  or 
no  the  object  could  not  be  attained  by  some 
other  means.  They  ought,  for  example, 
to  inquire  whether  the  income  of  the  col- 
lege miffht  not  be  so  appropriated  as  to 
secure  the  object  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  without  calling  upon  the  public 
for  any  assistance  of  this  sort.  At  present 
the  college  was  self-supporting.  The  first 
class  of  students  there  comprised  twenty- 
five  cadets,  who  each  paid  401.  a  year,  in 
return  for  which  they  were  provided  with 
an  excellent  education,  boarded,  and  cloth- 
ed ;  and,  such  was  the  anxiety  to  obtain 
admission  into  this  class  that,  although  the 
number  of  vacancies  was  not  more  than 
seven  or  eight  annually,  there  were  at  this 
moment  at  least  fifty  applications  for  ad- 
mbsion.  The  boys  admitted  into  that  class 
were  children  of  captains  and  subalterns  in 
the  army.  Then  there  was  a  second  class, 
containing  fifty  cadets,  who  paid  sums  va- 
rying from  SOL  to  801.  a  year,  the  young 
men  who  were  admitted  into  that  class 
being  the  sons  of  field  and  general  offi- 
cers ;  and  next  came  a  third  class,  com- 
prising 105  students,  the  sons  of  private 
gentlemen,  who  each  paid  1251,  a  year. 
The  income  derived  by  the  college  from 


the  contributions  paid  by  the  sons  of  pri- 
vate gentlemen  was  sufficient  to  enable  it 
to  educate  the  cadets  in  the  first  and  se- 
cond classes,  the  cost  of  whose  education 
was  not  covered  by  their  own  contributions. 
The  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman was  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
first  class,  paying  40^  a  yoar,  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
class  of  orphan  children  who  were  to  receive 
an  entirely  gratuitous  education.  This  it 
was  proposed  to  accomplish  by  calling  upon 
Parliament  to  make  good  whatever  defi- 
ciency might  arise.  But  ho  wished  to  know, 
in  the  first  instance,  whether  the  income 
of  the  college  could  not  be  applied  to  the 
same  purpose.  Now,  the  income  of  the 
college  averaged  about  I8,000L  or  19,000{. 
a  year,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
701.  derived  from  the  rent  of  laud,  this 
sum  was  entirely  drawn  from  the  contri- 
butions of  the  diflferent  students.  Some 
years  ago  the  income  of  the  college  did  not 
more  than  cover  its  expenditure,  because, 
at  that  time,  it  was  called  upon  to  under- 
take the  expense  of  repairing  the  build- 
ings. Latterly,  however,  that  charge  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  Board  of  Works, 
and  there  was  now  an  average  surplus  of 
income  over  expenditure  to  the  amount  of 
about  1,2001.  a  year,  which  was  at  present 
paid  into  the  public  Exchequer,  and  was 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  country.  Now, 
it  would  be  a  fair  proposal  to  consider  what 
scheme  could  be  adopted  by  means  of  which 
this  sum  should  be  applied  to  the  gratui- 
tous education  of  officers'  sons,  or  to  the 
reception  of  a  larger  number  of  that  class 
of  students  who  paid  a  reduced  contribu- 
tion. When  the  vote  with  respect  to  this 
college  was  before  the  Committee,  objec- 
tions had  been  taken  to  the  expensive  es- 
tablishment maintained  at  Sandhurst.  It 
certainly  appeared  that  those  expenses  were 
considerable;  and,  although  it  would  be 
impossible  to  touch  the  interests  of  exist- 
ing incumbents,  it  would  be  a  very  fair 
engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  promise,  when  any  vacancies  oc- 
curred, that  the  propriety  or  not  of  filling 
up  those  vacancies  for  the  future  should 
be  considered.  But  supposing  they  were 
to  adopt  the  plan  of  these  Resolutions,  he 
doubted  whether  any  collegiate  institution 
ought  to  be  made  dependent  on  the  libe- 
rality of  Parliament,  unless  there  was  some 
assurance  that  Parliament  would  be  likely 
to  vote  year  by  year  the  money  which 
would  be  required  to  maintain  it,  because 
without  somo  such  assurance  the  useful* 
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ness  of  Buch  an  institution  might  be  in- 
creased bj  a  grant  of  public  money  this 
jear,  and  next  year  the  vote  might  be  with- 
drawn. He  would  remind  the  House  that 
not  many  years  ago  this  cpllege  was  sup- 
ported by  a  Parliamentary  grant.  Twenty- 
five  years  since  the  House  of  Commons 
used  annually  to  vote  for  its  maintenance 
a  sum  of  between  8.0002.  and  10.0001., 
which  waA  systematically  opposed  by  tlie 
late  Mr.  Hume,  and  was  at  last  withdrawn 
and  the  college  thrown  upon  its  own  re- 
sources, the  consequence  being  that  it  was 
necessary  to  discontinue  gratuitous  educa- 
tion there.  Seeing,  tlierefore,  that  Par- 
liament had  taken  this  course,  he  could 
feel  no  confidence  that  at  sonic  future  time 
they  would  not  do  the  same  if  a  public 
grant  were  now  allowed.  He  would  also 
express  a  doubt,  looking  at  the  terms  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman's  Motion, 
whether  the  public  could  fairly  be  called 
upon  to  provide  free  instruction  fgr  the 
sons  of  officers.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  did  not  confine  his  proposed  gra- 
tuitous education  to  the  orphans  of  officers 
killed  in  action  ;  it  was  made  applicable  to 
the  sons  of  officers  generally.  Now,  in  his 
opinion  the  sons  of  civil  servants  had  as 
great  a  claim  to  be  educated  at  the  public 
expense.  He  thought  that  the  object  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  could  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  surplus  which  the 
Government  then  had,  and  he  hoped  that 
Le  would  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  and  not  press  his  Motion 
to  a  division. 

Sib  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  he  was 
opposed  to  any  such  grant  as  was  asked 
for  by  the  hon,  and  gallant  Member 
(Colonel  North).  He  quite  concurred  in 
the  view  taken  by  the  hon.  Under  Secre- 
tary for  War,  believing  that  Sandhurst 
was  able  to  maintain  thrice  the  students 
now  educated  there.  The  grossest  extra- 
vagance prevailed  in  that  institution.  No 
less  than  seventy-three  officers,  including 
professors,  masters,  servants,  clerks,  and 
others,  were  employed  to  take  care  of  about 
180  boys,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
13,000f.  The  boys  paid  for  clothing, 
washing,  ho,  about  4,000^,  making  in  all 
near  1 8,0002.  The  governor  had  1 ,0002. 
a  year  and  forage  for  four  horses ;  this 
alone  would  maintain  double  the  number 
of  cadets  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Oxfordshire.  What  need 
was  there  of  such  a  governor  ?  As  he 
was  a  general  of  dragoons,  he  had  his 
salary  of  1,200  a  year,  independent  of  the 
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college.  Many  such  officers  would  only  be 
too  glad  to  go  and  live  at  Sandhurst,  and 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  that  situation, 
without  any  salary  whatever.  A  great  re- 
ductiim  might  also  bo  made  in  the  other 
salaries. 

Mr.  BRADY  said,  he  objected  to  the 
governor  receiving  such  lar^e  pay  when 
the  duties  he  had  to  perform  were  so  slight. 
He  could  not  understand  why  an  allowance 
should  be  made  to  him  for  forage  for  his 
horses.  He  was  astonished  to  hear  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for 
the  War  Department  speak  of  the  mode- 
rate coat  of  education  at  Sandhurst  when 
the  annual  expense  of  each  pupil  was 
982.  15«.  He  hoped  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  press  his  motion 
to  a  division,  for  in  his  opinion  there  waa 
in  the  management  at  Sandhurst  a  vast 
amount  of  jobbing  and  abuse. 

Captain  SCOBELL  said,  that  although 
the  question  before  the  House  was  a  very 
small  one,  it  nevertheless  involved  a  prin- 
ciple which  he  hoped  would  meet  with  its 
support,  and  that  was,  whether  they  were 
to  go  on  according  to  the  same  jog-trot 
fashion  as  of  old,  or  whether  they  would 
alter  that  plan  to  the  very  limited  degree 
now  proposed  ?  The  request  made  to  them 
was,  what  were  they  prepared  to  do  for  the  ' 
orphans  of  officers  who  fell  in  the  service  of 
their  country  ?  And  let  them  remember  that 
request  was  urged  at  a  moment  when  those 
orphans  were  daily  increasing.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  at  War 
had  called  upon  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber not  to  divide  the  House.  He  (Captain 
Scobell)  hoped  the  House  would  divide,  if 
it  was  only  to  prove  whether  or  not  they 
had  regard  for  those  who  fell  in  the  service 
of  the  country.  They  were  told,  indeed, 
that  there  was  already  a  class  to  admit 
students  at  402.  a  year.  He  was  ashamed, 
however,  to  hear  such  an  argument  urged ; 
and  it  could  only  proceed  from  persons  who 
had  their  thousands  a  year.  Why,  how 
could  the  poor  widow  pay  402.  a  year,  who 
perhaps  had  only  a  pension  of  602.  a  year 
to  maintain  a  whole  family.  Let  them, 
then,  look  at  the  question  as  practical  men. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  Parliament ;  but 
this  he  would  say,  that  he  had  never  seen 
a  grant  withdrawn  which  was  for  a  deserv- 
ing object ;  and  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  if  Mr.  Hume  was  still  amongst  them 
he  would  not  at  such  a  moment  grudge  the 
expense  of  giving  a  gratuitous  education 
to  the  orphans  of  officers.  He  offered  his 
most  cordial  thanks  to  the  hon.  and  gallant 
2  G 
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Member  fop  kaving  brought  the  liotioa 
forward. 

Colonel  DUNNB  aaid,  he  only  rose  te 
say  that  lie  entirely  cencurved  in  the  feel- 
ing of  ihame  at  hearing  the  argument  used 
by  the  hou.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Peel). 
Instead  of  raising  the  charaoter  of  the 
army,  the  speech  of  the  Under  Secretary 
at  War  tended  to  its  degradation,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  House,  by  its  vote,  would 
tend  to  show  that  it  joined  in  that  opinion. 
Tlie  college  at  Sandhurst,  forsooth,  had 
been  styled  a  publio  establishment,  while  in 
truth  and  reality  it  was  a  mere  private  one, 
^d  it  was  so  because  the  institution  had 
to  bear  the  expense  of  supplying  rewards 
lor  long  services  to  gallant  officers,  whom 
the  niggardliness  ef  their  country  either 
eould  not  or  wquld  not  otherwise  provide 
for.  It  was  a  perfect  disgrace  that  the 
college  should  be  administered  as  it  was, 
while  there  need  be  no  concealment  of  tho 
fact  that  the  army  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  indebted  to  the  country  for  the  fact 
of  its  maintenance. 

IIr.  rich  said,  he  must  confess  that 
he  had  never  heard  a  more  narrow  view 
taken  of  a  question  than  that  urged  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  below  him  (Mr.  Peel). 
The  practical  effect  of  the  present  system 
of  management  at  Sandhurst  was  to  deter 
altogether  the  sons  of  the  gentry  who  en- 
joyed but  small  fortunes— ^and  who  invari- 
ably made  the  best  officers  in  the  army — 
from  entrance  to  that  institution.  Its  ad- 
vantages, therefore,  were  exclusively  eon- 
fined  to  the  children  of  the  richer  classes, 
and  those  of  officers.  For  no  one  would 
pretend  that  the  small  gentry  of  the  coun- 
try could  afford  to  pay  126  guineas  annu- 
ally for  the  education  of  their  children. 
He  would  certainly  vote  for  the  Motion, 
and  he  hoped  that  there  would  be  a  com- 
plete investigation  into  the  whole  system 
pursued  at  Sandhurst. 

VisoouvT  PALMERSTON  said,  the 
present  discussion  was  in  reality  an  in- 
stance of  a  remark  made  in  reference  to 
the  House  of  Commons-*-namely,  that  it 
was  apt  to  be  exceedingly  liberal  at  one 
moment,  and  very  niggardly  at  another. 
For  the  establishment  at  Sandhurst  was 
founded  originally  upon  a  much  larger 
scale  than  that  on  which  it  now  exlst^  | 
and  there  was  an  annual  vote  of  a  consi- 
derable amount  towards  its  maintenance. 
Well,  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Captain 
Scobell)  had  said  that  if  Mr.  Hume  was 
still  with  them  he  would  now,  at  a  time  of 
war,  not  hesitate  to  support  a  vote  of  the 


public  money  for  the  gratuitous  education 
of  the  sons  of  officers.  [Captain  Soobbll 
said,  he  meant  that  Mr.  Hume  never 
grudged  a  proper  payment  for  a  proper 
object.]  But  he  eould  say  he  remembered 
fighting  many  battles  with  Mr.  Hume  dur- 
ing a  time  of  peaee  in  reference  to  this 
establishment,  when  his  lamented  Friend 
was  accustomed  to  urge  upon  Parliament, 
year  after  year,  first,  the  reduction  of  the 
grant,  and  then  its  withdrawal  altogether. 
It  was  contended  then  that  the  college 
ought  te  be  self-supporting.  Well,  the 
House  of  Commons  agreed  with  Mr.  Hume, 
and  all  assistance  from  the  public  revenue 
was  withdrawn  from  it,  and  the  college 
was  made  self-supporting.  Now,  there 
was  a  certain  degree  of  reason  in  this, 
because  certain  privileges  were  attached 
to  education  at  Sandhurst ;  for  young  men 
who  had  g^ne  through  their  course  of 
studies  there  were  entitled  to  commissions 
without  purchase,  and  it  was  a  rerj  fair 
equivalent  for  this  that  they  should  contri- 
bute towards  the  expenses  of  the  esta- 
blishment during  the  period  in  which  they 
pursued  their  studies  at  it.  To  the  asser- 
tion, then,  that  it  was  not  fair  to  compel 
young  men  to  contribute  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  that  establishment,  his  (Lord 
Palmerston's)  answer  was,  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  young  men  educated  at  the 
college,  if  they  distinguished  themselves 
in  their  examinations,  received  their  com- 
missions without  any  payment  whatever. 
Now  that  he  considered  was  a  good  reason 
why  the^  should  be  called  upon  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment in  which  they  were  instructed  for  the 
military  service.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Peel)  stated  that  those  contributions  ex- 
ceeded, in  point  of  fact,  the  whole  expenses 
of  the  institution  |  and  it  might  be  reason- 
able for  the  Government  to  consider  whe- 
ther, out  of  the  surplus  of  the  revenue, 
there  might  not  be  found  some  means  of 
accomplishing  the  object  which  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Oxfordshire  had  in 
view  by  his  Motion.  Surely,  nothing  eould 
be  fairer  than  to  ask  the  House  to  suspend 
its  decision  upon  the  Resolution  before  it, 
while  it  was  possible  that  the  object  of  it 
might  be  accomplished  without  any  contri- 
bution whatever  from  the  public  revenue. 
Now,  with  regai*d  to  the  Resolutions  before 
the  House,  one  portion  of  them  referred 
te  the  qualifications  of  young  men  educated 
in  the  college  for  the  army,  while  another 
part  goes  to  say  that  those  young  men 
were  entitled  to  appointments  in  the  ciyil 
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•enriofi.  Now  that  prqpotition  seemed  to 
bim  to  be  an  extraordinary  one.  He  could 
Tery  veil  understand  how  young  men  who 
upon  examination  proved  themselves  well 
qualified  should  obtain  commissions  in  the 
army  gratuitously ;  but  be  should  like  to 
know  by  what  arrangements  the  boa.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  proposed  to  carry  out 
bis  plan  by  which  those  youqg  men  should 
be  appointed  to  situations  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice ?  What  part  of  the  civil  service 
was  thus  to  be  disposed  of?  What  quali- 
fications were  to  be  required  for  the  civil 
service,  different  from  those  that  were 
tested  by  the  usual  examinations  in  the 
eollege?  A  young  man  might  be  most 
competent  for  a  commission  in  the  army 
or  navy,  but  not  for  employment  in  the 
civil  service;  at  all  events,  that  portion  of 
the  Resolution  was  one  to  which  he  thought 
the  House  would,  under  no  circumstances, 
be  disposed  to  agree.  He  put  these  facts 
to  the  House^namely,  the  institution  ori- 
ginally was  maintained  upon  a  much  larger 
scale  than  it  at  present  was.  It  was  sub- 
sequently reduced  by  the  votes  of  that 
House ;  and  it  was  now  self-supporting  and 
more.  There  were  now  funds  belonging 
to  the  college  which  might  be  applied  to- 
wards offscting  a  large  amount  of  gratuit- 
ous instruction.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
not  disposed  to  agree  to  the  Motion  of  the 
bon.  and  gallant  Member. 

GoLONKL  NORTH  said,  the  noUe  Lord 
seemed  to  forget  that  the  balance  was  paid 
into  tbe  Treasury.  If  the  Government 
would  bear  the  expenses  of  these  ten 
orphans,  and  extend  the  first  class  by 
twenty-five,  it  was  perfectly  immaterial  to 
him  from  what  source  the  money  was  ob- 
tained. As  to  his  proposition  that  these 
young  men  should  be  employed  in  the  civil 
service,  he  could  not  see  any  objection  to 
it.  [Mr.  F.  Peel:  Hear,  hear!]  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for 
War  apparently  objected  to  that  part  of 
the  scheme,  and  perhaps  thought  the 
orphans  of  officers  requii«d  no  considera- 
tion. He  thought  otherwise,  and  as  long 
as  he  had  the  power  he  was  determined  to 
fight  their  cause  in  that  House.  When 
pressing  questions  arose,  on  which  votes 
in  that  House  were  required,  situations  in 
the  civil  service  were  obtained  without 
difficulty,  and  why  were  the  orphans  of 
officers  to  be  debarred  from  that  service  ? 
The  instruction  at  Sandhurst  fitted  a  man 
for  anything,  no  matter  what  it  might  be. 
If  a  young  man  aboired  proficiency  in  lan- 


guages let  him  be  employed  in  the  Wi|r 
Office,  and  if  another  possessed  other 
qui^Iifications,  let  him  enter  those  depart- 
ments where  his  aoquirements  would  be  of 
service.  The  Government  seemed  to  feel 
no  sympathy  for  the  fismiiies  of  officfsrs 
who  fell  in  the  field,  or  upder  the  influepce 
of  unhealthy  climates  to  whiph  they  were 
exposed.  But  be  would  tabe  the  liberty 
of  reading  a  beautiful  expression  of  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty.  After 
the  battle  of  Inkerman  Her  Majesty  wrote 
thus :— > 

"  Proud  of  the  victory  won  by  Her  bmve  army 
— ^grateful  to  those  who  wear  the  laurels  of  this 
great  oonflict — the  Queen  is  painfully  aflboted  by 
the  heavy  loss  which  has  heea  ificurrsd,  and 
deeply  sensible  oi  what  is  owing  to  the  fiend. 
Those  illustrious  men  cannot,  iudeed,  receive 
the  thanks  of  their  Soycreigns,  which  haye  so 
often  cheered  the  soldier  in  his  soverest  trials, 
but  their  blood  has  not  been  shed  in  vain.  Laid 
low  in  their  grare  of  victory,  their  names  will  be 
cherished  for  ever  by  a  grateifiil  country,  and  pos- 
terity will  look  upon  the  list  of  officers  who  have 
iallen  as  a  proof  of  the  ardent  courage  and  zeal 
with  which  they  pointed  out  the  path  of  honour 
to  no  lets  willing  followers." 

He  would  certainly  divide  the  House,  #nd 
let  the  army  see  who  did  and  who  did  not 
appreciate  their  gallant  deeds. 

Mr.  WATSQN  said,  he  woifl4  suggest 
that  it  wpuld  be  most  desirable  that  an 
inquiry  upon  the  subject  should  take  place 
before  a  Select  Committee,  and  if  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Qovemment 
would  not  consent  to  such  inquiry,  he  (Mr. 
Watson)  would  certainly  vote  with  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  opposite.  ]$e  was  an 
old  cadet ;  his  father  died  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  and  he  was  left  an  orphan  in 
the  establishment  at  Sandhurst.  His  edu- 
cation was  good,  and  he  there  learned  the 
principles  of  honour  under  tl^e  gallant  pld 
soldier  who  h^d  gained  his  victorious  lau- 
rels upon  the  fields  of  Salamanca.  He, 
however,  considere4  that  it  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  country  that  they  had  not  a  proper 
establishment  for  the  orphans  of  officers. 
Those  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  their  families  would  be  received  and 
protected  in  an  adequate  asylum.  We 
had  brave  and  noble  officers,  but  tbe  edu- 
cation of  the  staff  officers  was  lamentably 
deficient.  Because  he  had  a  respect  for 
the  establishment  in  question,  and  a  warm 
heart  towards  the  army,  he  felt  indignant 
at  the  scandalous  system  by  which  nepo- 
tism and  patronage  monopolised  those 
places  which  merit  alone  should  possess. 
2  0  2 
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He  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  would  as- 
gent  to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  I  have  not 
the  alightest  objection  to  such  a  proposi- 
tion— BO  far  from  it,  I  think  it  both  rea- 
Bonable  and  advantageous  that  the  whole 
arrangements  of  the  institution  should  be 
inquired  .into;  and  I  mjself  shall  have  no 
objection  to  make  that  Motion. 

Colonel  KNOX  said,  he  must  express 
a  hope  that,  under  such  circumstances,  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would  withdraw 
his  Motion.  He  would  request  of  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  to  accept  the  offer  of 
the  noble  Lord. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  he  would  accept 
the  offer  of  the  noble  Lord  for  a  Commit- 
tee of  inquiry,  and  would  not  divide  the 
House  upon  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toithdraton. 

GRAND  JURIES  (IRELAND). 

Sir  DENHAM  NORREYS  rose  to 
move  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  re- 
lieve Grand  Juries  in  Ireland  from  fiscal 
duties,  and  to  place  the  administration  of 
local  affairs  in  elected  councils.  As  he 
understood  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  take  the  un- 
usual course  of  dividing  against  the  Mo- 
tion, be  should  be  compelled  to  enter  upon 
some  explanation  relative  to  the  general 
spirit  of  the  grand-jurj  system  in  Ireland 
— a  system  which  afforded  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  opposite  views  which  might 
be  taken  of  the  same  object  by  opposite 
parties  in  the  same  country ; — for  while 
the  grand-jury  system  was  described  by 
some  as  an  institution  disgraceful  to  a  free 
country,  demoralising  in  its  working,  bene- 
ficial to  the  few  and  oppressive  to  the 
many — on  the  other  hand  it  was  repre- 
sented  by  the  opposite  party  as  a  vene- 
rable institution,  beneficial  in  its  effects, 
and  loved  by  the  people.  He  wished  the 
House  to  be  guided  by  neither  of  these 
statements,  but  to  listen  to  him  while  ho 
described  the  general  system  and  working 
of  the  grand-jury  laws,  and  then  to  say 
whether  such  a  system  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  any  civilised  country. 

Under  the  grand-jury  system  in  Ireland 
all  their  public  roads  and  works  were  made 
and  majntained  ;  it  built  and  regulated 
all  their  court-houses  and  county  establish- 
ments ;  it  provided  the  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  prosecutions  and  witnesses ;  their 
gaols  and  bridewells  were  constructed  and 
regulated  by  them  ;  and  they  had,  at  least, 
the  power  of  checking  all  such  oxpendi- 
Mr,  Watson 


ture: — they  had,  moreover,  considerable 
power  in  respect  of  a  portion  of  the  medi- 
cal charities.  It  appeared  by  the  Report 
of  the  Devon  Commission,  that  the  amount 
of  taxation  levied  by  the  grand  juries  for 
these  purposes  amounted  on  the  averoge 
to  more  than  l,100,000i.  yearly.  This  large 
sum  was  levied  upon  the  holders  of  land. 
Hon.  Members  were  aware  that  in  Ireland 
every  man  contributed  to  the  poor-rates 
who  was  rated  at  4Z. — or  in  some  cities  at 
8Z. — and  it  appeared  from' the  poor-law  re- 
turns, that  there  were,  in  1843,  564,144 
persons  who  were  rated  at  and  under  6/., 
and  401,291  who  were  rated  above  that 
sum — in  all,  very  nearly  1,000,000  persons 
who  were  liable  to  be  taxed  by  the  grand 
juries  to  the  expenses  he  bad  before  alluded 
to.  Now,  by  whom  was  the  amount  and 
destination  of  this  large  sum  determined 
on  ? — by  those  who  pay  ?  Not  at  all.  By 
the  gentry  or  the  magistracy?  No  Peer 
could  sit  upon  the  grand  jury — though  his 
agent  could,  and  thereby  it  frequently 
happened  that  a  gentleman  totally  uncon- 
necled  with  the  county  might  be  put  upon 
the  grand  jury  —  the  ratepayers  had  no 
right  to  interfere ;  and  as  for  the  gentry 
and  magistracy,  except  they  happened 
to  be  selected  by  the  sheriff,  they  had  no 
right  to  take  any  part  in  the  management 
of  this  local  expenditure.  The  grand  jury 
were  thus  constituted — the  high  sheriff  for 
the  time  being  selected  twenty-three  gentle- 
men of  each  county,  and  in  these  vested  the 
whole  power  of  local  taxation — and  tho 
ratepayers  of  the  county  had  no  right  and 
no  power  to  interfere  with  this  selection. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  sheriff 
was  obliged  to  select  the  largest  rate- 
payers, or,  indeed,  any  ratepayers  at  all — 
or  that  he  took  the  men  most  popular  with 
the  ratepayers ;  so  far  is  this  from  being  a 
recommendation  that  any  man  who  had 
been  elected  to  that  House  on  popular 
influence  was  nearly  certain  to  be  reject* 
ed.  In  some  counties  rank  was  the  lead- 
ing motive,  and  the  sheriff  who  should 
omit  certain  persons  from  his  list  would 
be  certain  to  give  offence :  in  other  coun- 
ties the  choice  rested  on  mere  caprice. 
There  was  but  one  restriction  imposed  by 
law  upon  the  sheriff,  and  that  was  that 
from  each  barony  there  must  be  one  50L 
freeholder — who  that  one  should  be  was  left 
entirely  to  himself ;  and  as  there  were,  on 
an  average,  ten  baronies  in  each  county,  ten 
of  tho  twenty-three  grand  jurymen  were  se- 
lected under  this  restriction — the  rest  were 
left  entirely  to  his  caprice.     Was  it  likelj 
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thai  such  a  lyBtem  would  be  either  popular 
or  satisfactorj  ?  The  sheriflf,  moreover, 
held  office  for  only  one  year ;  he  could  not, 
therefore,  do  justice  by  selecting  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  county  in  turn — he  generally 
took  a  few  personal  friends,  and  for  the 
rest  he  had  recourse  to  the  names  of  those 
gentlemen  who  had  usually  appeared  on 
the  grand-jury  lists.  Was  a  system  which 
placed  the  taxation  of  the  county,  and 
the  granting  or  refusal  of  its  public 
works,  in  a  body  so  constituted,  likely 
to  be  popular  ?  Was  it  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  which  boast 
that  no  man  shall  be  taxed  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  representative  ?  But  it  might  be 
said  that  the  matters  submitted  to  the  grand 
jury  must  have  been  previously  brought 
before  the  ratepayers  at  the  sessions.  But 
this  was  a  mere  mockery — for  how  did  the 
House  suppose  that  the  members  of  the 
sessions  were  chosen  ?  At  each  assizes  a 
list  of  the  highest  ratepayers  was  put  be- 
fore the  grand  jury,  who  selected  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  persons  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  magistracy.  Thus  all  that 
connects  the  public  expenditure  in  Ireland 
with  the  ratepayers,  was  a  body  selected  by 
the  grand  jury  themselves ;  and  in  practice 
the  selection  of  the  ratepayers  for  each 
barony  was  left  to  the  grand  juryman  who 
was  connected  with  the  barony,  who,  of 
course,  selected  those  persons  who  agreed 
•  with  his  own  views.  The  crowning  absur- 
dity was,  that  the  grand  jury  selected 
double  the  number  wanted,  and  when  the 
sessions  came,  if  the  whole  twcntj-four 
should  attend,  as  only  one  half  of  the  en- 
tire number  can  serve,  their  numbers' were 
reduced  by  ballot — though  nobody  did  at- 
tend unless  canvassed  to  carry  some  job ; 
and,  finally,  as  if  to  take  away  all  respon- 
sibility, all  check  and  all  interest  in  the 
county  affairs,  those  who  attend  one  ses- 
sions must  be  struck  off  the  next  list.  The 
sessions  thus  composed  of  magistrates,  and 
of  ratepayers  thus  chosen,  have  only  the 
power  of  deciding  whether  the  work  shall 
or  shall  not  be  submitted  to  the  grand 
jury,  they  frequently  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter  on  which  tbey  were  called  to 
decide,  they  felt  that  the  real  decision 
did  not  rest  with  them,  and  that  power 
merely  of  rejection  placed  them  in  an  in- 
ferior and  little  creditable  position— and 
the  magistrates  took  very  little  interest 
except  they  have  some  personal  interest 
to  serve.  Such  was  the  Irish  grand-jury 
system.  There  is  no  responsibility,  and 
none  of  that  moral  feeling  which  resulted 


from  responsibility.  The  grand  juror  and 
the  ratepayer  at  sessions  are  alike  epheme* 
ral,  they  exist  but  for  the  day ;  they  are 
not  responsible  for  the  results  of  their 
acts — they  are  not  under  the  control  of 
public  opinion,  for  before  it  can  be  express- 
ed they  have  ceased  to  exist.  How  could 
such  a  system  be  popular  ?  He  did  not  go 
into  particular  cases  of  abuse — he  attacked 
only  the  principle — hon.  Gentlemen  around 
him,  no  doubt,  did  all  they  could  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  their  counties  honourably 
and  well.  But  they  deceived  theoiselves  ; 
their  influence  enabled  them  to  get  what  they 
wanted  themselves,  and  to  reject  what  they 
disapproved  of,  and  they  thought  everything 
went  on  right.  But  the  mass  of  the  people 
thought  otherwise — they  saw  nothing  in  the 
system  but  what  worked  well  for  the  few 
and  the  wealthy,  but  which  utterly  ignored 
the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  rate- 
payers. The  grand  jury,  then,  was  an  irre- 
sponsible body ;  and  an  ephemeral  body  ;  it 
had  no  continuity  of  thought  or  action,  and 
what  was  rejected  by  one  grand  jury  as 
worthless  might  be  carried  by  the  next.  It 
was  totally  irresponsible  for  the  results  of 
its  acts,  and  acted  therefore  without  con- 
science; it  had  no  connection  with  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  ratepayers ;  it 
was  ignorant  of  the  subjects  on  which  it 
had  to  decide,  and  was  led  by  those  directly 
interested ;  it  was  a  demoralising  system, 
destructive  of  public  opinion  and  public 
honesty,  and  compelled  every  man  to  resort 
to  influence  and  combination ;  and  it  was 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions,  and  was  calculated  to  destroy 
all  respect  for  them. 

This  was  the  system  under  which  one- 
half  of  the  local  taxation  of  Ireland  was 
administered.  Compare  it  with  the  other 
half.  The  grand-jury  rates  were  about 
1,000,000Z.,  the  poor  rates  amounted  to 
about  the  same  sum.  The  grand-jury 
rates  were  levied  on  the  barony,  which 
is  composed  of  parishes  and  manors, 
which  again  are  subdivided  into  town- 
lands  or  ploughlands.  The  framers  of 
the  poor  law  found  the  baronies  to  be 
80  unequal  in  size,  so  irregular  in  form, 
and  so  inconvenient — the  portions  so  little 
connected  in  interest  with  the  rest,  and 
the  chief  places  so  ill  situated,  that 
they  determined  to  discard  them,  and  to 
form  an  entirely  new  territorial  organi- 
sation. They  took  as  many  of  the  chief 
towns  as  they  required,  and  made  them 
centres,  placing  the  workhouses  there; 
they  surrounded  them  as  nearly  as  the 
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pliysieAl  featores  of  the  coantrj,  as  iden- 
tity of  interefetfi  and  consideration  of  pro- 
perty would  admit,  with  combinations  of 
townlands,  forming^  them  into  electoral 
districts.  The  electoral  district  elected  one 
or  mbre  guardians  according  to  its  si£e» 
property,  and  Talue,  and  these  guardians 
with  an  equal  nutuber  of  Magistrates  formed 
the  Union  Board.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
defietid  now  the  introduction  of  the  magis- 
trates ;  but  as  he  proposed  also  to  adopt  the 
tame  t)rinci{tle,  he  might  say  that  as  the 
p6oi>  rates  were  paid  by  the  non-occupying 
landlord  as  well  as  by  the  occupying  tenant, 
he  held  it  td  be  right  that  property,  as  distin- 
guished from  occupation,  should  be  repre- 
sented. Here,  then,  we  have  the  occupier 
electing  their  representatives,  and  the  intel- 
ligence and  education  of  the  country  repre- 
sented by  the  magistracy.  This  system  was 
entirely  new  among  us.  Opposing  and  re- 
pUlsire  elements  have  been  brought  toge* 
ther,  and  men  trained  under  the  grand-jury 
liystem  to  believe  that  favouritism  and  the 
total  abstihenbe  of  all  public  bonsiderations 
where  the  interest  of  a  friend  was  inrolved 
was  a  siiUple  duty,  have  had  to  conduct  a 
systeiu  which  was  open  to  every  system  of 
malpractice.  The  landlords,  who  thought 
that  their  tenants  were  bound  to  be  their 
ibllowers,  and  that  as  the  land  was  theirs 
those  who  occupied  it  were  theii-d  also, 
were  brought  into  contact  in  the  board- 
room. Ho  doubt,  at  first,  eollisibiis  and 
jobs  occurred  ;  but  what  had  been  the  re- 
sult ?  All  classes  wet^  now  acting  welt  toge- 
ther, business  is  well  transacted,  personal 
Interests  are  not  allowed  to  inter&re,  but 
above  all  a  public  spirit  haS  bbeti  created, 
irhich  was  unkhowh  before.  He  believed 
that  Mi  half  bf  our  local  taiation  was  as 
honestly  and  as  well  administered  as  its 
kbthors  could  have  anticipated — nay,  he 
thought  it  did  hbnour  to  the  Irish  charad- 
ter  ;  they  had  beeh  allowed  to  gnverh 
thetuselves  ;  and  they  had  doue  so  well 
that  the  GoTemhient  proposes,  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  he  approved  of,  to  take 
awdy  all  restraint  from  the  board  of  guar- 
diarts,  arid  to  give  up  their  power  of  super- 
tision.  We  have  otily  been  eighteen  years 
in  existence  as  guardians,  yet  Wo  can  ma- 
nage our  oWn  amiirs,  and  can  be  trusted. 

Buch  wete  the  two  systems  under 
which  the  local  affairs  of  IrelaniJ  Were 
tnaiiaged  ih  nearly  equal  proportions. 
Under  the  one  the  taxation  was  carried 
on  through  an  irresponsible  body,  totally 
unconnected  with  the  body  of  the  rate- 
payers and  ephemeral ;  under  the  other 
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they  had  responsibility  to  the  ratepayer! 
by  representation  ;  on  the  one  siae,  we 
find  their  own  affairs  not  managed  by  the 
ratepayers  ;  on  the  other,  we  fihd  the  rate- 
payers  managing  their  own  affairs — ge- 
nerally with  much  prudence  abd  good 
sense. 

All  he  proposed  was,  that  the  system 
which  was  in  operation  in  respect  of  poor- 
law  affairs  should  be  eltedded  to  the  other 
half  of  the  local  taiation  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Wyse,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  Sir  R. 
Musgrave,  and  others,  had  long  since  pro- 
posed county  boards:  there  was  nothing 
new  in  his  proposition.  If  they  failed,  and 
if  he  (Sir  Denham  Norreys)  hoped  to  sUc- 
eeed,  it  was  not  froth  any  superior  merit 
of  his  plan,  but  that  he  took  advantage 
of  an  organisation  which  did  not  exist  in 
their  days. 

The  fact  was,  we  have  hitherto  disttoisted 
our  countrymen,  and  have  thought  them 
unfit  for  self- government.  It  had  been 
tried,  and  they  were  found  qnite  capable 
of  doing  so.  What  i^as  more  calculated 
to  elevate  the  chat*acter  of  our  countrymen 
than  to  place  in  their  hands  all  the  powers 
of  self-government  whibh  Were  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  geueral  interests  f  What 
is  so  calculated  to  make  a  man  throw  aside 
the  consideratioti  of  selfish  and  pergonal 
interests  and  views  as  the  feeling  that  he 
is  acting  for  the  cbmmunity — which  would 
reward  him  with  its  approbation  if  he  acted 
well,  or  disgrace  him  by  rejection  at  a 
fbture  election,  if  he  waft  found  iticapable 
or  dishonest?  If  they  coUld  not  make  men 
really  honest,  at  least  they  could  make 
them  lisstime  its  setnblance ;  and  no  society 
v^as  so  degnlded,  but  thai  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity were  appreciated.  They  might  be 
sure  that  the  same  desire  to  be  well  thought 
of  by  their  country  which  actuated  hon. 
Members  in  this  House,  also  acted  ou  the 
humble  guardian,  and  that  it  would  act  on 
his  class  more  largely  ih  proportion  as  they 
the  more  entrusted  tb  tnem  the  manage* 
ment  of  all  their  affairs. 

He  proposed  to  entrust  to  his  country-. 
men  the  power  of  managitig  all  their  own 
affairs.  Nay,  he  went  further,  and  would 
propose  to  entrust  them  with  far  greater 
powers,  with  much  larger  discretidri,  than 
had  been  hitherto  entrusted  to  grand  juries. 
This  might  startle  those  Whb  have  no 
confidence  in  their  eoUntrymen. 

The  people  of  this  couhtry  have  begun 
to  feel  that  they  might  learn  from  foreign 
nations.  Unhappily  We  have  had  a  severe 
lesson  in  the  Crimea  as  to  War — so,  in  ques- 
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iiolis  ttf  p«ftcet  they  were)  oti  the  iubjeet  bf 
education,  copying  not  only  from  Aiueriefti 
httt  eten  from  Austria.  He  would  tell 
them  how  local  affitire  are  managed  on  the 
Gontitaenti 

Tho  BjTstem  of  ditidiiig  the  cbntttrf  intd 
•mall  diBtribte  ealled  ebmmuneB)  and  giving 
them  the  t>ower  of  eleetihg  their  own 
council  of  mtoagement»  finbieot  to  the 
control  of  tunerior  ebnncili  also  eleotite» 
Was  one  of  ihe  greftteftt  and  moftt  laatlng 
resnlte  of  the  Frenoh  Rerolution.  He 
would  not  B))eak  bf  it  as  it  exists  in 
France^  first»  because  they  would  not  f^el 
much  inclined  to  fbllow  the  eiample  of 
France  in  respbct  of  its  eitil  institutions) 
nnd,  secondly^  bee&use  he  had  had  less  op- 
portunity of  studying  it — besides  the  {tre^ 
sent  Bmperor  proposed  to  dhsnge  its  or- 
gitnlsation,  bnd  Assume  more  power  over 
the  commubes. 

But  the  House  would  probably  Allow  him^ 
M  it  Wis  so  connected  with  his  plan,  tb  refe^ 
to  the  communal  system  its  it  now  exist<- 
ed  in  Belgium — ih  a  country  where  the 
^ople  were  aS  ft-ee,  as  industrious,  as 
steady  in  charaetel-»  as  moraU  M  intelligent^ 
HI  in  their  bwn  or  in  any  other  country  in 
the  World.  He  boutd  do  so  with  the  more 
eonitdeuee,  as  Belgium*  since  the  establish- 
ment of  communes,  had  ))assed  through 
many  pnliiibal  tieissitudes  ;  bUI  then  each 
change  had  been  for  the  political  ttmeliora<> 
tion  of  the  people.  The  communal  sys- 
tem had  alsb  been  altered  from  time  to 
time.  He  did  not  consider  it  perf^t^  but 
At  leASt  it  hid  ireeeived  subh  grsdual 
amendments  as  the  representatives  of  n 
free  people  hAd  thought  it  prudent  to  make 
ih  it.  He  did  not,  thehilbre,  hesitste  to 
Avow  tliAt  he  hAd  borrowed  AS  mutfh  hohi 
Ihe  Belgian  eommUnbl  system  as  he  thought 
ebUld  be  engTAfted  bU  the  IHsh  pOor-lAW 
organisAtion.  Belgium  Was  about  the  third 
part  of  ihe  sise  of  IrelAhd,  Afad  had  not 
more  than  half  its  population.  It  WAs  di- 
vided into  nine  proviuces.  each  of  which  had 
its  elected  eoehbil)  ahd  into  About  2,500 
bommuneS)  each  also  having  its  council 
elected  by  the  rAte][>AyerS;  The  provincial 
council  WAS  elebted  ibr  fettr  yeerS^  one-helf 
going  out  eVeVy  two  t  the  communal  coUU- 
ell  for  six  years,  one-half  gbiug  out  evei*y 
three  yeAt-8.  The  governor  of  the  pVovinee 
Was  selected  And  pAid  by  the  Government. 
The  council  elected  a  permanent  body 
ealled  the  **depUtAtion  ))ermanente,*'  Which 
he  might  ball  its  Executive  Committee. 
The  member  of  this  Committee  recei^ 
smnll  salArieSf  one-hAlf  of  Which  depende 


on  the  regularity  of  their  atiendsneb.  The 
members  of  the  council  rebelve  a  small  al- 
lowance for  their  reasonable  expenses,  and 
for  the  cost  of  travelling  to  and  from  the 
place  bf  meetinffi  The  number  in  the 
provincial  council  varies  fh>m  thirty-four 
in  Luxembourg  to  seventy-six  in  East 
FlanderS)  and  there  are  in  all  461.  The 
number  bf  councillors  to  each  commune 
varies,  Acbording  to  populAtion,  from  seven 
to  thirty-onot  Each  commune  has  its  bur- 
gomaster  and  two  or  fbur  echevlns.  The 
burgomaster  and  echevins  form  the  Bxecu« 
tire  Committee  of  each  commune  t  the 
burgomaster  and  echevins  are  nominated 
by  the  Crown.  This  would  at  first  view 
seem  to  be  a  faulty  arrangement,  but  it 
would  be  unwtae  for  A  strunger  to  offer  a 
decided  opinion  against  Its  propriety.  Per* 
hAps  its  justification  may  be  this  ;  the  com* 
munes  have  mudh  power  not  only  in  re* 
speet  of  the  admintstrAtion  of  the  law  gene- 
reliy)  but  also  in  respect  of  generAl  tAx- 
Ation,  AUd  the  administration  of  hospitals^ 
Sbhbols,  the  general  militia,  the  niAlnte-- 
dAUee  of  the  churches,  and  so  fbrth.  The 
selection  of  the  burgomaster  And  echevins 
by  the  Crown,  Is  the  repre^entAtion  In 
eAch  commune  of  the  general  Government. 
Now  these  ai-e  great  powers.  Ho  would 
give  the  House  an  ideA  of  the  elnises  by 
whom  they  were  administered.  There  were 
1,305  communes,  with  a  population  of 
liOOO  and  under. ^^Nay,  out  of  3,524  cbm- 
niUheSt  2,250  hAve  populations  of  only 
d»000  and  under  \  in  fhet,  however  small 
a  bommune  may  be,  it  finds  seven  persons 
within  it  who  Are  cotnpetent  fo  act  ns  conn*. 
i^Ulors-^lf  its  populAtion  nmounts  to  3)000^ 
it  hAS  nine  eouuclllors.  And  so  on  to  thirty- 
one. 

Thefe  Are  nearly  81,000  persons  who 
Act  as  eouUcillors — and  so  Well  do  they  Act 
that  the  system  Is  one  of  the  most  VAlued 
institutions  of  Belgian  institutiens— so  well 
does  it  Act  that  HollAud  hAs  witliih  A  few 
yeaft  Ado()led  the  Belgian  system  ;  but  he 
could  net  speak  of  this.  He  would  not  de- 
tain the  Hbusb  with  the  pbWers  of  their 
eounells.  They  hud  generally  the  com- 
plete mAUAgement  bf  All  the  local  affklrs, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State ; 
they  Are  intrusted  with  most  of  the  powers 
which  pbbr-lAW  boaills,  grand  juries,  ecele- 
siAstieal  commissions,  nAtional  education 
commissions,  And  WUhlcipal  ftoUttCils  enjoy 
in  Ireland.  When,  in  Belgium,  such  pow- 
ers are  entrusted  to  the  smallest  communes, 
and  thAt  men  are  found  everywhere  who 
hbUbstly  execute   them,  why  should  he 
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doubt  that  in  the  far  larger  districts  which 
he  proposed  to  form  in  Ireland,  we  should 
find  men  able  and  willing  to  manage  their 
own  affairs? 

He  had,  he  trusted,  established  that  the 
grand-jury  system  was  bad  ;  that  there 
existed  in  Ireland  an  organisation  for  the 
management  of  local  matters  which  acted 
well ;  that  the  organisation  which  worked 
well  might  be  transferred  to  that  which 
worked  ill ;  and  that  in  a  country  smaller — 
certainly  not  wealthier  than  Ireland — the 
system  of  self-government  worked  well, 
and  therefore  might  be  copied. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  show  how  he 
proposed  to  make  the  change.  He  proposed 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  have 
power  to  divide  Ireland  into  districts, 
formed  of  electoral  divisions,  and  as  nearly 
the  same  as  the  present  poor-law  unions  as 
possible ;  into  counties  which  would  be  the 
same  as  the  present  counties,  with  such 
alterations  of  outlying  portions  as  he  might 
consider  requisite.  Each  electoral  division 
would  elect  one  or  more  wardens.  These 
wardens,  together  with  the  magistrates, 
would  form  the  board  or  council  of  the  dis- 
trict. There  would  then  be  two  councils  or 
boards  in  each  union — the  poor-law  board 
and  the  new  district  council.  Their  districts 
would  not  in  all  cases  be  the  same,  but  as 
nearly  so  as  the  retention  of  the  old  county 
boundary  would  admit ;  but,  hereafter,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  one  council  will  suffice 
to  administer  all  the  affairs  of  the  district. 

In  reference  to  the  county,  he  proposed 
that  the  several  district  councils  within  a 
county  should  each  select  a  deputy — one 
or  more— who,  together  with  an  equal 
number  selected  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
county,  should  form  the  council  of  the 
county.  He  did  not  propose  that  either 
the  district  council  or  the  magistrates 
should  be  confined  to  select  from  their  own 
bodies ;  but  that  they  should  be  at  liberty 
to  select  the  best  men.  There  will  thus 
be  two  classes  of  councils  in  the  county. 
To  the  district  council  he  assigned  the 
oare  of  existing  roads  and  the  formation 
of  new  ones,  and  also  the  levy  and  ap- 
pointment of  all  rates  required  for  the  pur- 
poses hereafter  described.  To  the  county 
council  he  assigned  all  those  powers  and 
duties  of  grand  juries,  in  which  general 
interests,  or  works  of  a  more  permanent 
and  expensive  character,  were  involved; 
all  county  establishments,  all  expenses 
connected  with  tho  administration  of  jus- 
tice, bridges  and  public  buildings,  piers,  and 
harbours;  also  such  roads  as  the  council 
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should    determine  to  be  of   connty  im* 
portance. 

Although  the  county  council  would  be 
a  superior  council,  and,  on  appeal,  have 
power  to  coerce  the  district  council,  yet 
the  district  council  would  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  independent;  e.  g.  at  present  a 
work  proposed  was  approved  by  the  ses- 
sions and  brought  before  the  grand  jury; 
the  grand  jury  knew  nothing  about  it, 
passed  or  rejected  it  on  the  advice  of 
one  or  two  grand  jurymen.  Instead  of 
this,  application  would  be  made  to  the  dis- 
trict council  in  sufficient  time  to  allow 
a  general  consideration  by  the  engineer, 
and  every  councillor  would  have  had  notice 
of  it.  It  would  bo  brought  before  the 
first  council. 

The  first  council  would  simply  approve 
or  disapprove.  If  approved,  it  would  be 
referred  to  the  engineer  and  executive 
committee.  The  former  would  cheek 
the  plans  and  examine  the  proposal ; 
tho  executive  committee  would  ascertain 
its  cost  and  obtain  contracts  for  it.  The 
proposition  brought  before  the  council  at 
its  next  meeting  would  have  been  well 
considered,  and  its  full  cost  would  be  known 
by  the  court ;  it  would  then  be  granted  or 
rejected.  If  granted,  there  would  be  a 
power  of  appeal  to  the  county  council,  by 
a  given  portion  of  the  council,  by  any  elec- 
toral division  at  its  own  risk,  or  by  any  in- 
dividual aggrieved,  also  at  his  own  risk. 

As  the  district  council  will  thus  be  the 
representative  of  the  wishes  and  feelings  of 
the  district,  he  proposed  to  give  it  consider- 
able powers.  In  respect  of  these  powers 
he  would  very  nearly  adopt  the  Belgian 
words,  *'le  canseil  regie  tout  ce  qui  e$t 
d*interet  eommunal,**  The  district  council 
will  determine  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  interests  of  the  district,  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  county  council,  or,  in  re- 
spect of  general  interests,  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  Council. 

Every  portion  of  the  district  will  have 
Its  warden  to  protect  its  interests.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  he  would  make  the  engineer 
of  the  district  also  responsible  to  the  pub- 
lic. That  is  to  say,  if  he  neglects  to  bring 
the  state  of  the  roads  of  any  portion  of 
the  district  under  consideration  of  council* 
he  may  be  sued  for  neglect  of  duty ;  and 
if  the  council  neglects  its  duties,  the  county 
council  may  interfere. 

Each  council  will  meet  four  times  in 
the  year.  Each  will  elect  a  chief  officer, 
called  in  the  county,  chairman  of  the 
county  in  the  district  chairman  of  the  die- 
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trict.  Each  council  would  'also  elect  an 
executive  committee,  with  considerable 
powers.  Each  council  may  depute,  by 
special  minute  to  its  executive  committee, 
to  act  in  the  name  of  the  council.  As  the 
chairmen  and  executive  committees  will 
have  heavy  duties,  he  proposed  that  their 
necessary  expenses  should  be  paid  by  the 
county,  or  the  district,  as  the  case  may  be. 

He  would  not  fatigue  the  House  by 
going  further  into  the  details  of  his  pro- 
posed measure;  for,  as  the  efficiency  of 
the  plan  depended  entirely  upon  those  de- 
tails, it  would  be  better  to  let  the  Flouse 
judge  of  them  in  their  printed  form.  He 
would  therefore  now  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill. 

Mr.  POLLARD-URQUHART,  in  se- 
conding the  Motion,  said,  that  the  Bill  of 
his  hon.  Friend  sought  to  promote  self- 
government  in  Ireland.  The  principle  had 
been  tried  with  success  in  England  under 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  and  he 
saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  follow- 
ed by  the  same  beneficial  results  in  Ire- 
land. The  poor  ratepayers  in  Ireland  ex- 
ercised care  and  caution  in  the  selection  of 
the  board  of  guardians  because  they  had 
an  interest  in  keeping  down  the  rate,  and 
the  same  principle  should  be  applied  to 
the  grand-jury  system. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

.  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  re- 
lieve Grand  Juries  from  Fiseal  Duties,  and  to 
place  the  Administration  of  JLooal  Affiiirs  in  Ire- 
land in  Elected  Councils." 

Mr.  macartney  said,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  that  so  important  a  subject  should 
be  taken  up  by  a  private  Member.  There 
were  a  great  many  Members  who  thought 
that  the  grand- jury  system  of  Ireland  re- 
quired amendment ;  but  the  Bill  for  that 
purpose  ought  to  be  introduced  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Government.  He  begged, 
therefore,  to  move  a  negative  to  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mallow. 

Mr.  FRENCH  said,  he  fully  concurred 
in  the  opinion  that  it  was  exceediogly  in- 
appropriate for  any  private  Member  to  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  extensive  and  diffi- 
cult legislation  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  the  Bill.  The  grand-jury  system 
in  Ireland  bad  often  been  represented  as  a 
nest  of  jobbing  from  which  no  benefit  what- 
ever was  derived,  lie  thought  that  was  a 
roost  unfair  representation.  The  grand- 
jury  system  was  doubtless  susceptible  of 
improvement,  but  no  one  could  deny  that 
it  was  a  cbeap»  safe,  and  expeditious  sys- 


tem. They  should  not  change  a  system 
which  had  been  established  for  over  100 
years  for  the  mere  sake  of  change.  The 
grand-jury  system  was  a  representative 
and  open  system,  and  the  works  which  it 
sanctioned  must  be  approved  of  by  the 
county  surveyor.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  grand  jury  were  not  likely  to 
pass  a  work  which  was  not  necessary. 
But  beforehand  the  cesspayers  must  in  the 
first  instance  have  sanctioned  it,  and,  after 
all  this,  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Judge 
of  Assize.  As  an  instance  of  the  great 
superiority  of  the  system  pursued  in  Ire- 
land, he  would  refer  to  the  cost  of  the 
public  roads.  They  kept  in  repair  40,000 
miles  of  road  in  Ireland,  at  a  cost  of 
327,0002.,  according  to  the  last  Report. 
In  England,  26,000  miles  of  road  were 
mortgaged  to  the  extent  of  9,000,0002. 
He  would  not  oppose  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill,  which  showed  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search, but  he  did  not  think  that  his  hon. 
Friend  had  made  out  a  sufficient  case  fbr 
the  abolition  of  the  present  system. 

Mr.  M'MAHON  said,  the  county  cess, 
amounting  to  near  1,000,000  of  money, 
was  paid  nine-tenths  by  occupying  tenants, 
who  had  no  voice  in  the  assessment  or  in 
the  applotment  of  that  sum.  In  fact  it 
was  assessment  by  one  class,  and  payment 
by  another.  His  (Mr.  M'Mahon's)  impres- 
sion was,  that  Ireland  would  never  be  right 
or  prosperous  until  it  was  approximated, 
in  point  of  local  government,  to  England. 
The  grand  jury  jobbing  in  Ireland  was  at 
the  base  of  idl  the  other  jobbery  which 
caused  the  misery  and  the  misfortunes  of 
that  country.  He  thought  much  good 
would  result  from  the  measure. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  as  he  understood 
the  hon.  Member  for  Mallow,  he  did  not 
ask  the  House  to  do  away  with  the  grand- 
jury  system  altogether,  but  to  put  it  on  a 
better  footing.  The  grand  jury  were  se- 
lected by  the  sherifF,  who  was  an  annual 
officer.  The  control  of  the  expenditure  of 
a  vast  sum  of  money  was  therefore  in  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff,  who  was  elected  for 
the  year,  and  the  grand  juries  who  were 
selected  only  for  the  assizes.  The  counties 
in  Ireland  complained  that  the  money  ad- 
vanced by  the  Government  was  expended 
without  their  having  any  control.  That 
was  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
of  his  hon.  Friend.  His  hon.  Friend  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  a  direct  respon- 
sibility instead  of  the  present  system  of 
irresponsibility,  and  that  was  so  reasonable 
a  principle  that  the  Government  would  not 
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oppose  the  introdniBtioii  ot  tbe  Bill.  It 
Wti8  admitted  by  all  that  the  present  tys- 
tern  was  defbcttve  and  required  amend- 
ment, and  no  one  who  heard  the  speech  of 
his  hbn.  Friend  could  deny  that  he  wan 
Competent  to  deal  with  it.  Of  course  he 
did  not  pledge  himself  to  the  details  of 
the  Bill,  of  which  they  could  toot  properly 
judg^  till  the  Bill  was  before  them. 

LeaTC  ^iven,  Bill  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Sir  Denham  Norreys,  Mr.  PoUard- 
Ur^uhart  and  Mr.  Fagan. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM,  Ac. 
Sir  :rpSHUA  WALMSLEY,  in  mov- 
ing the  following  Resolution — 

"  ThAt,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Hou8»,  It  would 
promote  the  moral  and  intelleotual  improTement 
of  the  Working  Classes  of  this  Metropolis  if  the 
ooUeotions  of  Natttral  History  and  of  Art,  in  the 
British  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery,  were 
open  to  the  pablio  inspection  after  Morning  Ser- 
vice on  Sundays/' 

Observed,  that  the  Motion  was  on  the  table 
of  the  Bouse,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  Session,  in  the  name  of  His  late 
lamented  friend  the  theli  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, but  who  was  unable  to  find  an  open 
day  for  its  diseussioto :  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  bring  forward  th6  Motion  as  an 
eminehtly  practical  one»  and  otlb  which 
he  had  promised  his  friend  Mr.  Hume  to 
Buppoii;.  It  was  not  intended  to  advance 
any  spectllative  opinions,  to  itltetfere  with 
the  observance  Of  the  Sabbath,  Or  militate 
against  religious  feclihga  in  any  way,  but 
was  introduced  at  the  earnest  request  of 
numerous  bodies  of  workmen  in  the  metro- 
polis and  yootog  men  in  offices,  Who,  in  the 
petitions  which  they  had  presented  to  the 
House,  had  stated  that  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  thht  the  British  Museum  and  Na- 
tional dallery  should  be  thrown  open  upoh 
Siltidays  after  divine  service.  They  look- 
ed upon  those  collections  as  public  pro- 
perty, and  thought  they  ought  tb  be  thrown 
open  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  community 
on  those  days  upon  which  alone  they  had 
leisure  to  examine  them.  No  oho  Could 
dekiV  that  it  Was  talost  desii^ble  that  the 
working  classes  should  be  furnished  with 
abundant  means  of  recreation  and  improve- 
ment, in  which  their  wives  atod  their  fami- 
lies  might  freely  participate.  Nothing 
Could  have  a  more  humanising  tendency, 
be  better  calculated  to  draw  closer  the 
ties  of  muthal  aflection,  or  more  eflec- 
tually  less^ti  those  degrading  and  brutal 
scenes  of  which  our  police  reports  gave 
such  ample  evidence.  In  these  galleries  I 
Mr,  Horsman  ' 


they  would  find  Objects  of  ititeresl  to  weah 
them  from  other  and  less  desirable  pur- 
suits: it  might  be  from  tice  to  rirtue. 
The  study  of  the  Works  of  eheatioh  would 
lead  their  minds  to  the  love  and  veneratioh 
of  the  Creator,  atid,  therefo^e,  he  thought 
that  throwibj;  open  sttch  exhibitions  as  the 
British  Museum,  So  far  from  injuHUg  the 
morals  and  bringing  religion  into  disrespect, 
would  raise  the  people  in  tbe  scale  of  hu- 
man beings,  render  them  thoughtful  and 
observant,  atid^  by  leading  them  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  wonderful  powei^, 
skill,  and  adaptation  shown  in  the  works 
of  the  Creator,  Would  tend  to  the  improve- 
tnent  of  their  moral  and  religions  coftdl- 
tion.  Those  most  interested  and  most 
anxious  for  the  success  of  the  Motion, 
declared  they  wefe  actuated  by  no  spirit 
of  irreligion,  no  contempt  for  established 
fbrms  of  worship,  or  the  sacred  ex|)ressioti 
of  private  devotion,  but  by  the  firm  belief 
that  the  proper  study  and  contemplatioti 
of  the  creations  of  hature  ahd  works  of 
Art,  powerfully  enlarge  the  mind,  and 
Open  it  to  a  trub  perception  of  the  Deity. 
Apart  from  the  religious  consideration  of 
the  question,  therO  were  liiany  reasons  Why 
we  should  give  to  the  workman  the  means 
of  improving  his  knowledge,  his  science, 
or  his  taste.  Why,  he  askedi  Were  the 
ornamental  productions  bf  other  countries 
so  sought  after  in  England  but  from  the 
fnct  that  the  workman  of  the  Continent, 
having  more  opportunities  of  improving  his 
taste  by  the  contemplation  of  the  public 
collections,  was  able  to  produce  designs  of 
a  more  elegant  character  than  our  own 
workmen,  with  whom  the  struggle  of  life 
was  BO  incessant  that  no  other  day  but 
Sunday  afibrded  them  the  least  leisure  to 
improve  themselves.  He  admitted  that 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  might 
exist  Upon  tbe  religious  vleW  of  the  quea- 
tiOUi  still  he  assured  the  BoUSe  that  it  t»a8 
from  no  indifference  to  religion,  but  because 
he  believed  it  would  promotO  thb  welfare 
and  lead  to  the  regeneration  of  the  large 
class  whose  cause  he  was  advocating  that 
he  had  brought  forWard  the  Motion.  He 
would  ventut^  to  urge  upon  those  who 
enforced  upon  others  thO  pharisaical  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath  the  divine  doctrine 
of  Him  who  taught  that  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  mah  for  tho  Bab- 
bath.  He  wa»  persuaded  that  great  num- 
bers Of  those  who  upon  Sundays  porsued  a 
course  of  vice  ana  dissipation  might  be 
saved  from  such  degradation  if  fitting  oppor- 
tunities  were  afforded  them.     The  proposal 
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whidh  h0  made  inrolved  In  ^  rery  alight 
degree  the  attendatice  of  the  officials  upon 
the  Sabbath.  A  few  police  officerft  would 
be  ample  for  the  purpose,  and  not  one 
inditidttal  would  be  deterred  from  attend- 
ing divine  service.  Having  quoted  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Gray  in  1841  in  fatour  of 
this  view,  he  reminded  the  House  that  the 
Oomniittee  of  last  Sessidn  upon  publie- 
house  lieences  bad  urged  the  opening  of 
these  nurseries  of  science  as  calculated  in 
a  great  degree  to  mitigate  the  etils  of 
immorality,  intemperance,  and  oHme ;  and 
he  contended  that  the  throwing  open  of 
Kew  Gardehs^  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and 
the  Painted  Hall  at  Greenwich  afforded 
eTidence  of  the  wlsdoni  of  that.  He  con- 
tended that  such  a  recommendation,  deli- 
berately reported  to  the  House,  should  not 
be  lightly  regarded,  especially  when  they 
remembered  the  highly  intelligent  and 
pHictical  eharacter  of  th^  men  who  sat  on 
that  Cooitnittee,  and  agreed  to  that  report. 
Matiy  gded,  and  wise^  arid  piolis  ministers 
ef  the  Gospel  had  declared  their  opiuion 
that,  BO  Uit  from  desecrating  the  Sabbath, 
such  a  measure  as  he  proposed  would  hal- 
low that  day;  and  many  ttiost  eminent 
living  Statesmen i  of  all  vieWs  of  polities, 
had  recorded  their  opinions  in  favour  of 
innocent  recreatinn  upon  the  Sabbath. 
He  had  supplied  himself  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  authorities  upon  this  branch  of  the 
case,  but  he  Wolild  only  trouble  the  House 
with  h  few  brief  extracts.  That  excellent 
man  bh  Arnold,  in  ref\9rence  to  railway 
travelling  on  the  8unday»  which  soiiie  re- 
gard as  desecrattoh,  said-^ 

•*  That  it  Bbotild  be  A  dAy  of  greater  lelsukss  than 
Otbfer  days,  and  of  the  ftuttpetision,  bo  fiir  as  may 
be,  of  the  eommon  boilnect  of  life,  I  quite  allow  ; 
but  then,  I  believe  thai  I  Bhould  haye  mueh 
greater  indulgence  for  recreation  on  a  Sunday 
than  you  might  have ;  and  if  the  railway  enables 
the  [People  in  the  great  towns  to  get  oat  Intb  ihb 
eoantry  on  the  Banday,  I  hhottld  think  it  a  Very 
great  good." 

A  great  authority  on  thift  subject,  ih6  Ret. 
Mr.  Holdeo,  says— 

"No  express  permission  is  found  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  but  that  they  were  At  least  allowablb,  to 
a  eertaki  extent,  ttkay  be  inferred  fh>m  seteral 
wmidwatioas ;  as  a  total  abetinenoe  fW>m  all 
amoMment  would  render  it  a  day  of  gloom  and 
Badness,  productiTO  of  melancholy  rather  than  of 
religious  comfort,  no  such  enactment,  It  may  be 
presumed,  would  be  pnomttlgated  by  a  beherolent 

Again,  ho  says — 

'*  Many  writers  and  preachers  condemn  without 
restriction,  all  secular  pleasures  on  this  sacred 
day:   but,  that  amusements  aki»,  to  a  certain 


extent^  permitted,  is  implied  in  the  sabbatieal 
command  ;  for  the  injunction  to  remit  the  accus- 
tomed toils  of  life,  not  only  is,  but  must  have  been 
intended  to  be  a  source  of  delight,  and  it  Is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  this  design,  to  allot  some 
portion  of  the  day  to  proper  reereation  aud  refi-eth- 
ment.'* 

That  astute  and  learned  man,  one  of  the 
truly  enlightened  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
Archbishop  Whately,  says— 

**  There  are  two  volumes,  as  it  were,  both  bjr 
the  aamli  ditine  Author,  spread  out  before  us  for 
our  instruction  and  benefit,  flrom  eaoh  of  which 
we  may  learn  something  of  his  dealings,  so  as  to 
apply  what  we  learn  to  our  own  practical  advant- 
age. One  of  these  may  be  called  the  book  of  Na- 
ture, the  system  of  the  Created  Universe ;  the 
other,  the  Record  of  Inspiration." 

And,  elsewhere,  the  same  distinguished 
divine  and  scholar,  says — 

"  Other  things  being  equal,  you  will  find  that 
those  who  have  had  the  best  general  mental  train- 
ing are  the  best  prepared  for  a  correct  and  pro- 
fitable reception  of  religious  Instruction,  arid  that 
those  who  have  been  taught  little  or  nothing 
beside  what  are  oalled  the  general  principles  of 
religion  and  morality,  not  only  do  not  embrace 
those  principles  so  well  as  those  of  more  culti- 
vated understanditag,  but  will  be  'still  more  deft- 
eient  in  the  right  applioation  of  such  prinoiples." 

Ho  wbuld  only  trouble  the  House  with  one 
more,  although  he  might  well  read  such 
evidence  as  he  believed  likely  to  carry  con- 
viction to  those  who  would  fairly  reason 
on  the  question.  The  Rev.  John  GriflSth, 
vicar  of  Aberdaire,  in  addressing  his  own 
flock  on  the  general  question,  said — 

**  I  have  spoken  my  mind  honestly  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  I  think  it  is  time  the  clergy  should  speak  ;  I 
will  yield  to  hone,  in  doing  all  and  everything  to 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  and  I  am  quite  sura 
my  parishioners  will  bear  me  witness  in  this; 
but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  keeping 
this  day  holy,  and  that  rigid  Sabbatarianism  which 
has  nigh  threatened  mote  than  once  to  bring  back 
the  vapid  emptiness  of  the  days  of  the  Round- 
heads :  the  question  is  not  one  of  deseeratioa  of 
the  Sabbath,  but  the  enlightening,  the  recreation, 
the  rest,  and  the  elevation  of  the  working  man. 
Lord  Derby  has  done  a  noble  act,  and  I  trust  he 
will  be  supported  therein.  I  fear  nothing  of  con- 
tinental desecration,  I  fear  nothing  for  religioh  or 
the  Church  ;  o^n  people's  minds,  ahd  let  as,  the 
Clergy,  pray  God  to  open  ours  as  well,  and  the 
City  that  is  set  on  a  hill  can  never  be  hid." 

It  might  hate  been  observed  that  in  some 
of  the  petitions  which  had  been  presented 
it  was  foroibly  remarked^  that  a  constant 
familiarity  with  beautiful  forms  was  one  of 
the  readiest  means  of  acquiring  all  that 
was  graeefttl  and  most  applicable  to  art, 
since  it  was  through  the  eye  that  the  per- 
ceptive and  moral  faculties  were  the  most 
easily  reached.  Doubtless  there  were  Gen- 
tlemen itt  that  House  who  would  bear  wit- 
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neas  to  the  moral  and  reli^ous  influence 
which  had  been  produced  upon  the  minds 
of  many  who  had  flocked  to  witness  the 
glories  of  the  lato  Crystal  Palace.  Among 
them  were  men,  who,  sullen  from  suffering, 
were  so  ignorant  as  to  confound  order  with 
oppression,  and  wealth  with  injustice ;  but 
yet  those  men,  whose  minds  religious  teach- 
ing had  never  softened,  were  subdued  at 
the  grandeur  of  the  sights  which  they  there 
beheld,  and,  for  the  first  time,  they  learnt 
to  reverence  genius,  intellect,  and  property. 
This  question  was  one  of  high  and  growing 
importance,  and  whether  the  .present  Mo- 
tion succeeded  or  was  rejected  he  had  no 
doubt  of  its  ultimate  success.  He  asked 
the  House,  however,  fairly  to  consider  this 
question,  and  to  decide  in  favour  of  a 
course  which  he  believed  would  promote 
the  moral,  the  intellectual,  and  the  reli- 
gious character  of  the  people. 

Mr.  biggs  seconded  the  Motion.  He 
considered  that  the  course  advocated  by 
his  hon.  Friend  was  one  which  would  tend 
to  raise  the  condition,  moral  as  well  as 
physical,  of  the  lower  classes  of  this  coun- 
try, and  ultimately  to  benefit  them  in  a 
religious  view.  Notwithstanding  this  he 
was  well  aware  that  the  chief  opposition  to 
the  Resolution  would  be  based  on  religious 
grounds.  The  House  would  doubtless  be 
told  that  the  course  proposed  would  lead 
to  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  But  this 
statement  assumed  that  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Christians  was  like  that  of  the  Jews,' 
That  was  entirely  a  false  idea.  He  would 
remind  the  House  that  upon  the  Continent, 
Sunday  was  observed  in  a  far  different 
manner  to  what  it  was  here,  and  even  in 
this  country  its  observance  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  had  been.  In  Catho- 
lic times  it  had  been  a  day  of  rational  de- 
Totion  and  amusement.  But  unfortunately 
for  us  in  this  respect  the  Scottish  feeling 
had  penetrated  here,  bringing  in  its  train 
religious  fanaticism.  He  did  not  deny  but 
that  in  other  respects  we  had  received  ad- 
vantages from  Scotland.  With  reference 
to  the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Sabbath  should  be  observed,  he  would 
quote  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby. 
That  rev.  gentleman  said,  upon  being  asked 
whether  he  objected  to  Sunday  travelling, 
that  it  was  a  question  of  degree,  and  that 
he  for  one  would  never  use  his  influence 
to  put  a  stop  to  all  railway  trains  upon  a 
Sunday,  although  upon  many  accounts  he 
should  wish  to  see  their  number  diminish- 
ed upon  that  day.  For  the  satisfaction  of 
his  Scotch  friends  he  might  mention  that 
tSir  J.  WalmsUy 


Mr.  George  Coombe  gave  a  similar  opinion 
upon  the  question.  After  a  most  careful 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  he  found  with 
pain  and  regret  that  there  was  no  written 
Christian  injunction  or  command  to  keep 
the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  Jewish  Sab- 
bath at  all.  All  their  Beer  Acts  and  other 
similar  legislation  were  founded  on  the  fal- 
lacious idea  that  there  was  some  such  writ- 
ten injunction.  But  he  would  surprise  the 
House  still  more.  There  was  no  written 
Christian  injunction  or  command  to  keep 
sacred  'the  first  day  of  the  week  at  alL 
There  was  the  same  reason  for  keeping 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  as  a  Jewish  Sab- 
bath as  Sunday.  The  only  rule  for  ob- 
serving the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a 
Sabbath  was  the  universal  custom  of  the 
Church  for  1,800  years,  and  the  custom 
had  been  to  devote  the  morning  to  wor- 
ship and  the  afternoon  to ,  recreation  or 
even  amusement.  This  observance  was 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
To  that  statement  he  defied  contradiction. 
He  was  stating  that  fact  in  a  spirit  of  se- 
riousness and  as  the  result  of  his  own  in* 
quiry  into  the  subject,  and  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  come  to  close  quarters,  he  would 
again  state  that  the  obligation  upon  Pro- 
testants to  keep  holy  the  first  day  of  the 
week  rested  entirely  upon  the  universal 
custom  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  did 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  in  any  way 
undervaluing  the  Sabbath  ;  so  far  from 
doing  so,  he  thought  that  if  it  were  even 
a  human  institution  it  was  founded  upon 
sound  and  wise  principles^  but  at  the  same 
time  he  did  not  consider  that  that  day  was 
set  apart  for  gloom  and  fanaticism,  but 
rather  for  devotion  and  enjoyment.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  respect  to  the 
Sabbath  acted  upon  a  much  better  judg- 
ment of  human  nature ;  fur,  in  his  opi- 
nion, millions  of  the  working  people  of  this 
country  were  repelled  from  the  Protestant 
Church  by  the  ill-judged  asperity  it  dis- 
played with  regard  to  the  observance  of 
that  day.  It  was  not  right,  nor  was  it,  he 
believed,  in  accordance  with  Holy  Writ  to 
deprive  the  working  man  of  rational  means 
of  enjoyment  and  instruction  on  the  only 
day  of  the  week  which  was  at  his  own  dis- 
posal. He  hoped  that  he  should  not  be 
answered  by  vulgar  declamation,  but  that 
the  House  would  approach  this  subject  with 
the  desire  of  doing  all  that  could  be  done 
to  elevate  the  minds  of  the  lower  class,  and 
to  raise  tbem  from  the  state  of  wretched- 
ness and  debauchery  in  which  too  many  of 
them  were  plunged. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
<<'That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  would 
promote  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
of  the  Working  Classes  of  this  Metropolis,  if  the 
collections  of  Natural  History  and  of  Art,  in  the 
British  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery,  were 
open  to  the  public  inspection  after  Morning  Ser- 
nco  on  Sundays." 

Mr.  LLOTD  DAVIE S  said,  be  must 
ask  the  courtesy  of  the  House,  as  a  new 
Member,  to  bear  with  him  while  he  read  a 
letter  from  a  Welsh  clergyman,  surrounded 
by  a  primitive  congregation,  whose  habits, 
thank  God !  had  not  yet  been  corrupted  by 
too  much  admixture  with  the  world,  but 
who  still  devoutly  followed  the  observances 
taught  them  in  youth.  That  rev.  gentleman 
said  he  viewed  this  proposition  as  part  of 
the  great  scheme  of  Sabbath  desecration, 
which  tended,  in  his  opinion,  to  bring  the 
divine  vengeance  upon  us  as  a  nation.  He 
could  not  avoid  expressing  his  apprehension 
lest  the  pious  injunctions  the  people  might 
have  received  in  church  should  be  soon -de- 
stroyed by  their  going  in  crowds  to  a  place 
of  amusement.  He  said  this  Motion,  so 
rashly  brought  forward  and  so  feebly  sus- 
tained with  declamation,  but  without  argu- 
ment in  support  of  it,  had  no  claim  to  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  :  Sir,  an  expression 
fell  from  an  hon.  Gentleman — I  do  not 
know  whether  accidentally  or  by  design — 
which  marked  the  s|)irit  in  which  this 
question  is  brought  forward.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  did  I  hear  that  which  has 
been  by  universal  consent  of  all  Chris- 
tians up  to  this  hour  called  the  Lord's 
day,  designated,  in  the  most  extraordinary 
way,  the  •*  people's  day."  Now,  Sir,  I 
am  going  to  speak  of  it  as  a  question  of 
the  Lord's  day.  I  have  always  been  as 
much  convinced  as  any  man  of  the  impro- 
priety of  the  puritanical  way  in  which  the 
Lord's  day  has  been  observed  in  Protestant 
countries — that  is  to  say,  that  whereas  it 
was  held  in  the  universal  Christian  Church 
as  a  festival,  since  the  Reformation  it  has 
been  considered  as  a  fast.  But,  of  course, 
it  was  not  called  the  Sabbath,  because 
Sabbath  is  the  seventh  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  a  mere  misnomer  to  call  the 
first  day  of  the  week  the  seventh.  The 
principle  remained  the  same.  It  is  of  no 
use  hunting  for  texts  about  it.  Texts,  Sir, 
are  very  much  like  precedents,  and  prece- 
dents are  very  much  like  quotations,  of 
which  Payne  Knight  said,  that  they  are 
*'  the  remembrancer  of  the  scholar  and  the 
oracle  of  the  dunce."  Whatever  texts 
may  be  cited,  the  principle  is  that  the 


seventh  part  of  every  man's  time  and  the 
tenth  part  of  his  substance,  is  due  to  God. 
\8u'pfrt$%tdlaugla€r,\  Oh,  Sir,  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  derisive  smile 
— suppressed  out  of  good  breeding  rather 
than  from  any  sense  of  truth — is  connect- 
ed with  the  question  of  the  '•  people's  day. " 
There  is  a  thorough  contempt  for  tithes  as 
an  institution  of  God.  It  may  be,  or  may 
not  be,  a  convenient  way  of  paying  par- 
sons. That  is  the  people's  affair,  however. 
The  religious  aspect  of  the  question  is  re- 
jected altogether.  Sir,  I  have  great  diffi- 
culty on  this  question — not  as  to  what  I 
myself  think  right,  but  in  saying  what 
ought  to  be  the  determination  of  the 
House  ;  for  when  I  see  them  constantly 
entertaining  questions  for  refusing  support 
to  the  national  churches-^those  churches 
which  are  for  the  benefit,  almost  exclusive- 
ly, of  the  poor— and  then  seeking  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  churches  which  they  will 
not  give — going  to  the  British  Museum  to 
see  the  gentlemen  just  arrived  from  Nine- 
veh— those  red  men  with  green  beards 
— when  I  see  them,  by  way  of  improving 
the  morality  of  the  nation,  encouraging 
incestuous  marriages — when  I  see  them 
year  after  year,  bringing  in  Bills  to  rob 
the  Church  of  her  property,  and,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  those  who  are  the  trus- 
tees of  that  property  defending  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  private  property — I  am 
at  a  great  loss  to  know  what  an  assembly 
which  recogpiises  such  principles  ought  to 
do  on  this  occasion.  But  still  I  think 
there  is  a  very  great  distinction  between 
what  an  individual  feels  in  his  conscience 
it  may  be  right  to  do  on  the  Sunday, 
and  what  is  public  desecration.  There 
is  a  distinction  between  that  and  his  unit- 
ing as  a  member  of  a  national  assembly 
in  a  measure  for  opening  public  institu- 
tions on  the  Lord's  day,  and  thus  aiding 
in  its  public  desecration. 

Thb  Marquess  of  BLANDFORD  said, 
he  was  not  desirous  of  imputing  any  un- 
worthy motives  to  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
had  thought  it  their  duty  to  bring  forward 
a  Motion  of  this  nature,  but  of  all  the  ar- 
guments used  for  the  promotion  of  this 
measure  certainly  the  last  which  should 
have  been  resorted  to  by  its  supporters 
(though  no  doubt  their  ideas,  which  were 
peculiar,  might  be  sincere)  was  the  reli- 
gious argument.  Their  attempt  to  resort 
to  such  an  argument  he  considered  most 
extraordinary  ;  and  he  considered  this  as 
an  underhand,  circuitous,  and  subtle  mode 
of  iutroducbg  the  "thin  end  of  the  wedge," 
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with  9k  vieir  to  the  deseoration  and  destruc- 
tioii  of  an  institution  the  pride,  the  trea* 
Bure,  and  the  glory  of  every  Christian 
nation.  He  foU  that  it  was  an  important 
matter  to  consider  in  this  case  whether 
their  acts  woald  he  in  conformity  with 
that  religion  they  professed,  and  that  Word 
of  God  they  reverenced.  It  had  heen 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Sabbath  was 
a  part  of  the  Jewish  law  which  had  been 
repealed  by  the  Christian  dispensation. 
That  he  entirely  denied.  The  word  "  Sab- 
bath "  did  not  mean  the  **  seventh  day," 
but  was  the  Hebrew  word  for  **  rest :"  the 
substance  of  the  Divine  institution  was  a 
day  of  resti^  and  the  fourth  commandment 
mentioned  it  in  that  manner.  That  com- 
mandment was  in  the  midst  of  others, 
which,  it  was  admitted,  belonged  to  the 
moral  law  of  God — binding  on  men  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  as  much  so  as  the  com- 
mand to  honour  parents  or  the  prohibition 
of  murder.  The  hon.  Member  who  had 
denied  that  there  was  any  passage  in  the 
New  Testament  recognising  or  reaffirming 
the  obligation  to  observe  the  Lord's  day, 
had  forgotten  that  solemn  text,  **  Whoever 
shall  break  one  of  the  least  of  these  com- 
mandments''— of  the  moral  law — '*  and 
shall  teach  men  so,  the  same  shall  be  called 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  was 
quite  true,  that  the  **  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,"  but  in  what  sense?  Not  as  a 
mere  day  of  amusement  and  entertainment; 
in  a  higher,  and  holier,  and  more  sacred 
sense — as  a  day  of  rest  and  nourishment 
for  the  soul;  the  six  days  being  for  the 
sustenance  and  support  of  the  body,  the 
seventh  was  for  the  rest,  and  nourish- 
ment, and  refreshment  of  the  soul — ^for 
its  exercise,  for^  its  spiritual  support  and 
sustentation.  The  question  might  also  be 
argued  upon  social  grounds.  The  House 
must  not  forget  the  views  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, formed  for  a  long  period  by  a  series 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  for  promote 
ing  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  from 
the  age  of  Edward  III.  to  the  present 
time.  Those  Acts  related  to  a  variety  of 
subjects,  and  though  in  terms  they  might 
be  obsolete,  yet  in  principle  they  were  not 
effJBte,  for  they  were  passed  to  put  down 
abuses  of  the  Sabbath  which  had  arisen  at 
diHeront  periods,  and  proved  the  anxiety 
of  the  Legislature  to  preserve  its  due  ob- 
servance. A  great  part  of  the  question 
related  to  public-houses  and  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  subject,  which  had 
shown  the  grievous  evils  arising  therefrom. 
There  had  been  a  similar  Committee  in 
The  Afarque8$  o/Bland/ord 


1832,  another  in  1847,  and  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1851.  Their 
Reports  showed  how  necessary  was  legis- 
lat|un  on  the  subject,  in  order  to  restri^in 
the  vices  which  vere  rapapi^nt  in  public- 
houses,  and  the  great  abuses  which  espe- 
cially arose  from  their  being  open  on  Sun- 
days. It  also  appeared  that  the  opening  of 
places  of  amusement  did  not  diminish  the 
attendance  at  pablic-houses  on  Sunday.  It 
was  said  that  the  Zoological  Gardens  h*ad 
heen  opened  on  Sundays  at  Dublin,  but  it 
had  not  appeared  that  the  publio-houses 
had  been  less  frequented  in  consequence. 
On  the  contrary,  it  had  been  proved,  that 
when  the  Crystal  Palace  was  being  built, 
and  there  was  a  great  resort  to  it  on  Sun- 
days, the  public-houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  much  frequented.  Nor  was 
thore  ever  a  more  irrational  eonelosion  than 
that  come  to  by  some  Members  of  the 
Committee,  that  when  the  Crystal  Palace 
was  completed,  its  being  opened  on  Sun- 
days would  not  lead  to  similar  results. 
If  before  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palaoe 
such  was  the  state  of  things,  what  might 
not  be  expected  when,  after  its  completion, 
greater  crowds  still  would  be  attracted  ? 
With  regard  to  the  opening  of  Kew  Gar- 
dens on  Sundays,  a  gentleman  who  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  observe  the  visitors 
remarked  that  they  consisted  of  persons 
above  the  lower  classes  of  life,  who,  tii'ed 
with  walking  all  the  afternoon,  refreshed 
themselves  in  the  numerous  public-houses 
of  Brentford,  and  often  remamed  in  them 
all  the  evening.  [Cries  of  •'Divide!"] 
There  was  only  one  other  subject  to  which 
he  would  call  attention.  Last  Session  an 
important  Act  was  passed  for  the  closing 
of  public-houses  for  a  greater  number  of 
hours  on  Sunday,  and  the  effect  in  the 
metropolis  had  been  an  immense  decrease 
in  the  number  of  drunken  cases  brought 
before  the  police  magistrates  on  Monday 
morning.  The  effect  in  Scotland  of  dos- 
ing public-houses  on  Sunday,  under  the 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  had  been  most 
extraordinary,  and  had  shown  how  remark- 
able a  connection  existed  between  crime 
and  drunkenness.  The  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  was  the  ground  on  which  the 
Legislature  interfered  to  close  public-houses 
on  Sunday,  but  if  the  British  Museum  and 
the  National  Gallery  opened  their  doors, 
every  other  place  of  amusement  would 
follow  their  example,  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  day  would  be  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  ground  on  which  the  legislature  would 
interfere   removed.    The  Motion   before 
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the  House  was  speoious  in  Its  appearaiioe, 
but  fatal  in  its  results.  He  trusted  that 
Parliament  would  never  sanction  such  a 
mensnro,  but  would  pursue  the  policy  of 
sanctifying  the  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest, 
believing  that  such  a  policy  would  bring 
its  abundant  reward,  according  to  the 
promise,  "Them  that  honour  me  I  will 
honour." 

Mr.  APSLBY  PBLLATT  said,  he 
should  regret  exceedingly  if  this  Resolu- 
tion, candidly  bronght  forward  and  pecu- 
liarly seconded  as  it  had  been,  should  di- 
minish in  the  minds  of  the  working  classes 
that  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sab- 
bath, which  was  the  honour  of  this  country. 
He  had  mixed  a  great  deal  with  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  was  of  opinion  that  open- 
ing the  British  Museum  and  other  places 
on  Sundays  was  taking  the  wrong  course 
in  order  to  enlighten  their  minds.  What 
was  wanted  was,  tbat  such  -places  should 
be  open  in  the  evening,  and  on  Saturdays 
and  Mondays,  but  particularly  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  A  movement  for  early  closing 
in  the  City  was  in  progress,  and  another 
movement' was  gaining  ground  for  half-a- 
holiday  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Unhappy 
should  he  be  if  we  lowered  ourselves  to  the 
Standard  of  France  and  Germany  in  the 
reverence  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  hoppy 
should  he  be  if  we  could  raise  them  to  our 
standard.  There  wos  at  present  a  move- 
ment in  Paris  to  lessen  the  amount  of  Sun- 
day trading,  which  he  was  gratified  to  find 
was  regarded  with  favour  by  the  Fi'ench 
Government.  As  a  proof  that  the  opinion 
of  the  country  wos  opposed  to  propositions 
similar  to  that  which  was  brought  forward, 
he  would  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  petitions  against  the  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  Sabbath  amounted 
to  835,  which  were  signed  by  186,048 
persons,  while  the  number  of  petitions  in 
favour  of  opening  it  were  127,  to  which 
were  attached  only  24,249  signatures. 
He  would,  therefore,  move  an  Amendment 
to  the  Motion  in  furtherance  of  his  views 
on  the  subject. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  "  House "  to  the  end  of  the 
Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  "the 
National  Gallery  and  the  British  Museum 
should  remain  closed  on  Sundays  as  here- 
tofore,  and  that  they  should  be  opened 
every  day  in  the  week  except  Sundays  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  they  should  be  open  on 
Saturdays  and  Mondays,  those  days  being 
njost  convenient  for  the  Working  Classes;'' 
instead  thereof. 


Question  proposed,  "  That  the  worda 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  had  per- 
suaded  his  late  Friend  (Mr.  Hume)  not 
to  bring  forward  this  Motion  last  Session. 
He  was  glad  he  had  done  so,  because 
the  question  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
Mover  and  Seconder  had  received  a  blow 
from  which  it  would  not  now  recover.  He 
would  read  to  the  House  a  few  lines  from 
The  Times,  which  set  this  question  at  rest, 
and  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  his  mind. 
The  times  said — 

••The  opening  of  museums  on  Sundays  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  olosing  other  exhibitions 
equally  innocent  and  attmotife.  Why  should  pri- 
vate Qoll^cton  be  debarrefi  the  licence  assumed 
by  the  nation  ?  If  Sunday  visitors  are  able  and 
willing  to  spend  a  shilling  of  their  weekly  earn- 
ings in  the  purchase  of  a  harmless  gratification, 
why  should  they  not  be  as  free  to  do  so  as 
to  avail  themselves  of  «  gratuitous  exhibition  9 
Why  shoi^ld  not  Madame  Tussaud's  be  open  ? 
Why  not  Vauxhall  ?  The  line  of  demarcation 
would  grow  i^oro  and  more  difiBcult  to  draw. 
Under  our  present  institutions  we  can  yery  justly 
close  the  theatres  on  a  Sunday,  but  after  the 
proposed  infraction  of  them  we  shoi^ld  bo  in  a 
strange  dilemiua  even  on  this  point.  If  scenic 
representations  are  abstractedly  innocent,  why 
proscribe  them  on  a  Sunday  ?  If  abstractedly 
otherwise,  why  encourage  them  on  the  other  six 
days  of  the  week  ?  But  each  of  these  exhibitions 
would  entail  a  proportionate  extension  of  trafflo 
and  trade,  till  at  last  a  closed  shop  on  a  Sun- 
day would  be  a  rarity  resulting  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  district  or  the  position  of  the  in- 
dividual." 

Let  these  hon.  Memhers  look  at  Paris. 
He  had  heen  there  during  two  Sundays, 
on  hoth  of  which  the  huilding  of  the  new 
streets  was  going  on.  This  was  a  question 
for  the  working  men,  and  the  result  would 
he  that  they  would  have  to  give  seven  days' 
labour  for  six  days'  wages.  This  result 
might  be  seen  carried  out  in  Paris,  for 
there  the  working  classes  laboured  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  the  same  effect  would 
follow  here  if  the  Government  withdrew 
its  protecting  arm  from  the  rapacity  of 
individuals.  When  the  man'iage  question 
was  under  discussion,  an  opponent  of  the 
Bill  asked  the  supporters  of  it  why  they 
did  not  act  like  men,  and  propose  at  onco 
that  men  should  be  enabled  to  marry  their 
grandmother;  and  he  (Mr.  Kinnaird)  would 
say  with  respect  to  this  question  let  them 
act  like  men,  and  look  its  full  bearing  in 
the  face.  He  believed  the  object  of  the 
promoters  of  this  scheme  was  to  cause 
people  to  work  on  the  Sabboth  day,  for 
it  was  supported  principally  by  those  who 
had  resisted  every  effort  to  protect  the 
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poor  people  employed  in  factories ;  and  he, 
consequently,  distrusted  their  professions 
of  attachment  to  the  labouring  classes. 
He  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Walnis- 
ley)  would  not  withdraw  his  Motion,  after 
having  kept  Members  waiting,  week  after 
week,  in  expectation  of  it,  but  that  he 
would  allow  the  House  at  onco  to  express 
a  straightforward  English  opinion  upon  a 
question  which  was  of  vital  importance  to 
the  country. 

Loud  STANLEY  said,  he  thought  he 
was  entitled  to  infer,  from  the  last  two 
speeches  which  had  been  delivered,  that 
whatever  considerations  might  be  involved 
in  this  question  it  was  entirely  removed 
from  considerations  of  a  party  nature.  He 
was  anxious  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  it, 
because,  if  they  came  to  a  division,  his 
would  be  a  vote  unpopular,  he  believed,  in 
that  House,  and,  perhaps,  still  more  un- 
popular in  the  country  ;  because  he  con- 
ceived that  a  Member  of  that  House  had 
no  more  important  or  sacred  duty  to  per- 
form than  that  of  combating  what  he 
thought  was  a  prejudice,  although  it  might 
be  entertained  by  persons  for  whom  he  had 
the  sincerest  respect  and  might  be  ground- 
ed upon  the  most  conscientious  motives. 
All  the  arguments  he  had  heard  or  read 
against  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Sir  J.  Walmsley)  mi(;ht  be  sum- 
mod  up  under  two  heads — first,  the  ab- 
stract argument  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath ;  and  next,  the  argument,  that 
by  opening  these  institutions  unnecessary 
labour  would  be  thrown  upon  Government 
officers.  The  most  important  of  these 
questious  was,  of  course,  that  which  related 
to  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  or,  as 
it  was  called.  Sabbath  breaking  ;  and,  with 
respect  to  that  question,  he  thought  some- 
thing too  much  had  been  conceded  by  the 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  Resolutions. 
Those  hon.  Members  had  argued  the  ques- 
tion as  if  it  was  in  fact  a  question  of  the 
desecration  of  the  Sabbatli.  tknd  the  dis- 
pute was  whether  that  institution  was 
biodiug  upon  ua.  and  whether  that  desecra- 
tion was  permissible  or  not.  He  thought 
that  idea  belonged  to  a  theory  utterly  false 
and  unfounded,  although  not  uncommon  in 
this  country — he  meant  the  theory  which 
attempted  to  establish  a  kind  of  antago- 
nism between  things  secular  and  things 
sacred.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  a 
man  would  learn  in  a  museum  or  a  picture 
gallery  that  which  would  be  so  important 
or  so  valuable  to  him  as  what  he  could 
learn  in  church,  but  he  said  that,  taking  it , 
Mr»  Kinnaird 


for  what  it  was  worth,  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  was  itself  a  part  of 
religion.  When  he  was  told  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath,  be  would  admit  that  he 
regarded  that  institution  as,  perhaps,  the 
most  venerable  and  valuable  which  had 
come  down  to  us  from  past  ages  ;  but 
why  was  it  so  venerable  and  so  valuable  ? 
No  institution,  however  sacred,  could  be  in 
itself  an  end  ;  it  must  be  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  the  end  for  which  that  sacred  day 
was  to  be  reverenced  was  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  those  who  ob- 
served it.  What  was  the  leisure  of  the  work- 
ing man  upon  a  week-day  ?  Out  of  the 
168  hours  which  composed  the  week  about 
sixty  hours  were  employed  by  him  in  work, 
and  at  least  two-thirds  of  bis  entire  time 
would  therefore  be  taken  up  by  the  neces- 
sities of  that  labour  by  which  he  earned  his 
bread,  and  by  the  repose  necessary  to  re- 
cruit his  strength  after  it,  and  enable  him 
to  undergo  the  succeeding  day*s  labour. 
When  it  was  said  that  the  working  man 
ought  to  educate  himself  upon  a  week- 
day, let  those  who  thus  argue  make 
the  case  their  own,  and  ask  themselves 
what  would  be  their  capacities  for  self- 
education  and  self>improvcment  after  ten 
hours  of  nianual  labour  ?  It  was  per- 
fectly true  that  mechanical  improvements 
might  in  the  progress  of  time  operate  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  human  labour. 
That  was  a  consideration  for  the  future,  as 
np  to  the  present  time  they  had  certainly 
not  operated  in  that  direction,  and  he  be- 
lieved the  amount  of  manual  labour  now 
performed  was  as  great,  or  greater,  than  it 
had  been  at  any  previous  period.  Neither 
the  labourer  nor  the  employer  had  any  op- 
tion as  to  reducing  the  hours  of  labour  ; 
both  were  driven  on  by  that  competition 
which  urged  us  all  forward,  man  against 
man,  in  this  country,  nation  against  nation 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  As  matters 
now  stood,  if  they  were  to  lay  down  tho 
principle  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all 
argument  about  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath, 
namely,  that  the  whole  of  the  day  of  rest 
was  necessarily  to  be  appropriated  to  sub- 
jects and  studies  of  a  theological  character, 
they  were  thereby  deciding  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  working  man  should  virtually 
terminate  in  his  youth,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  his  intelligence  and 
knowledge  should  in  future  remain  very 
much  upon  their  present  footing.  He  be- 
lieved that  this  exclusive  appropriation  of 
the  day  of  rest,  in  popular  opinion,  to  sub* 
jects  exclusively  theological,  lay  infinitely 
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more  than  the  want  of  an  Education  Billi 
or  the  want  of  proper  schools,  at  the  bottom 
of  that  ignorance  which  they  all  lamented  ; 
and  he  beliered  that,  unless  they  applied 
some  remedy  in  this  direction,  all  educa- 
tional measures,  even  such  as  that  which 
his  right  hou.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Droit wich  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  had  lately  in- 
troduced, would  be  comparatively  useless. 
Was  it  asserted  that  the  objects  proposed 
by  this  Resolution  would  necessarily  inter- 
fere with  the  performance  of  any  religious 
duties  ?  Did  it  follow  that  the  opening  of 
a  picture  gallery  or  a  museum  upon  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  would  take  away  from  the 
attendance  of  churches  ?  What  was  done 
now  ?  They  allowed  Hampton  Court  and 
Kew  Gardens  to  be  opened  on  the  Sunday, 
they  encouraged,  by  allowing  excursion 
trains  to  run,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
upon  their  only  holiday  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air  of  the  country;  but  the  argument  of 
desecration  on  the  Sabbath  applied  much 
more  strongly  in  these  cases,  for  an  expe- 
dition into  the  country  generally  occupied 
an  entire  day.  This  was  not,  however,  a 
mere  question  of  what  had  been  permitted 
by  previous  legislation.  Did  hon.  Gentle- 
men mean  to  apply  to  themselyes  the  same 
rules  which  they  applied  to  working  men  ? 
If  any  Gentlemen  would  say  that  they 
passed  the  Sabbath  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  should  regard  it  as  a  comparatively 
profane  occupation  to  visit  a  museum  or 
to  look  at  pictures,  he  would  not  dis- 
pute the  question  with  them ;  although 
even  in  that  case  he  might  observe,  that 
there  was  a  wide  difference  between  doing 
that  which  we  ourselves  thought  right,  be- 
tween obeying  the  dictates  of  our  own  con- 
sciences, and  endeavouring  to  force  others 
to  obey  them.  But  to  force  on  other  per- 
sons, especially  if  they  belonged  to  a  class 
not  represented  in  that  House,  the  rules 
of  a  morality  more  strict  than  we  ourselves 
practised,  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  con- 
duct which  had  in  it  much  of  religion  or  of 
honesty.  And  who  were  to  be  the  real 
gainers  by  the  prohibition  it  was  sought  to 
enforce  ?  Was  it  the  belief  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men that  they  would  either  send  to  church 
or  keep  at  church  any  man  who  would  not 
he  there  if  these  institutions  were  opened  ? 
A  man  who  went  to  a  place  of  worship, 
simply  because  he  had  no  other  place  to 
go  to,  was  not  likely  to  profit  much  by 
what  he  heard  there.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  to  close  the  public-houses  upon 
Sundays,  but  he  believed  that  the  practi- 
cal difficulty  of  the  question  of  what  con- 
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stituted  a  trayeller  would  be  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  such  preyentive  legislation, 
and  would  compel  them,  whether  they 
would  or  no,  to  keep  the  public-houses 
open  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  day. 
It  was  his  belief,  that  where  the  proposed 
measure  would  have  the  effect  of  taking 
one  person  from  the  church,  it  would  take 
ten  from  the  public-house.  If  he  wanted 
proof  of  this,  he  found  it  in  the  nature  of 
the  opposition  made  to  this  Resolution. 
This  opposition  came  from  perfectly  oppo- 
site quarters.  There  were  those  who  were 
anxious  for  the  interests  of  religion,  and  on 
that  ground  voted  against  the  Resolution ; 
and  he  had  nothing  to  say  against  their 
sincerity ;  but  there  was  also  a  large  class 
who  opposed  this  and  similar  Resolutions, 
and  though  he  did  not  regard  their  opposi- 
tion with  the  same  respect  as  he  did  that 
of  the  first  class  he  had  mentioned,  yet  he 
thought  they  were  more  correct  in  the  re- 
sults which  they  apprehended  from  these 
Resolutions — he  meant  the  publicans.  A 
circular  had  also  been  issued  by  a  society 
for  the  due  obseiTance  of  the  Sabbath 
which  had  threatened  all  persons  who 
yoted  for  this  measure  with  public  expo- 
sure. He  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  this  society,  but  if  this  was 
the  way  in  which  they  carried  on  their 
proceedings,  he  thought  that  they  should 
change  their  name  and  call  themselves  a 
society  for  the  promotion  and  encourage- 
ment of  intemperance.  Ho  had  endea- 
voured to  speak  on  this  matter  without 
exaggeration,  because  he  knew  that  in 
every  part  of  England,  especially  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  if  they  asked  a 
sensible  man  what  was  the  great  social 
evil  of  the  time,  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  would  eive  the  same  answer,  *'  It 
is  drunkenness.  '  He  knew  from  returns 
that  in  a  single  town  in  Lancashire,  with 
between  70,000  and  80,000  inhabitants, 
I,000Z.  was  daily  spent  in  intoxicating 
drink.  If  they  asked  the  Judges  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
crime,  they  would  answer,  "  Drunken- 
ness." If  they  asked  medical  men  what 
was  the  cause,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
disease  and  of  more  than  one-half  of  the 
cases  of  insanity  in  our  hospitals  and  asy- 
lums, they  would  give  the  same  answer, 
"  Drunkenness."  He  believed  that  the 
trouble  of  finding  the  cure  for  this  evil 
was  the  great  problem  of  our  time.  How 
were  they  to  do  this  ?  Not  by  restrictive 
laws,  though,  perhaps,  they  were  useful 
enough  in  then*  way  ;  but  prohibitory  legis- 
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lation  would  asfiuredlj  not  effeet  the  ciuro. 
In  order  to  apply  the  remedy,  they  mnst 
first  find  the  cause,  and  he  heliercd  that, 
more  than  anything  else,  the  great  cause 
was  the  want  of  ri^t  intellectual  ocoupa* 
tton  for  the  working  classes.  It  was  hardly 
possible  for  hon.  Gentlemen,  leading  the 
fives  they  did,  engaged  as  they  were  in 
intellectual  pursuits,  to  conceive  the  in* 
tense,  the  utter  weariness  that  came  over 
a  man  without  any  intellectual  pursuit-*- 
who  was  engaged  in  an  unending  and  un- 
varying routine  of  bodily  labour.  The  first 
requirement  they  ought  to  have  in  view 
ought  to  be  to  afford  some  means  of  re- 
creation and  self-instruction  to  the  people ; 
he  said,  and  he  asserted  it  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  for  such  improvement 
and  self-instruction  time  was  not  giren 
in  any  week-day.  As  regards  the  ques- 
tion of  desecration,  he  did  sincerely  and 
earnestly  say,  with  deep  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  those  who  desired  to  see  the 
Sabbath  kept  holy,  that  the  purpose  for 
which  that  day  was  intended  was  car- 
ried out  when  it  was  applied  to  any 
purpose  of  moral  and  mental  improve- 
ment. As  to  the  labour  question,  he 
thought  that  he  could  easily  show  that 
the  opening  of  a  museum  or  picture  gal- 
lery required  the  employment  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  persons.  All  experi* 
ence  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  people  in 
such  instances  always  proved  that  they 
conducted  themselves  admirably,  and  that 
little  mischief  was  ever  done.  The  pre- 
sence, therefore,  of  curators  and  managers 
would  not  be  wanted ;  they  would  require 
no  skilled  superintendence,  only  the  super- 
vision, as  in  all  places  of  public  resort,  of 
a  limited  number  of  police.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  allow  that  they  had  no  more 
right  to  do  an  injustice  to  a  few  than  they 
had  to  a  many;  but,  after  all,  this  was 
only  a  question  of  degree;  the  police, 
under  existing  laws,  had  duties  to  dis- 
charge on  Sunday  as  well  as  on  other 
days  :  the  same  persons  would  not  be  em- 
ployed week  after  week,  and  relays  could 
easily  bo  obtained  for  the  limited  number 
that  would  be  required  for  such  a  purpose, 
lie  did  not  know  on  what  ground  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen could  argue  against  the  employment 
of  attendants  in  a  national  institution  to 
wait  on  the  public,  because  there  was  not 
a  family  or  household  in  the  country  that 
altogether  dispensed  with  domestic  services 
on  that  day;  even  those  who  advocated 
the  strictest  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
did  not  hesitate  to  employ  a  domestic  ser- 
Lord  Stanley 


vant ;  and  if  a  family  of  eight  or  ten  per- 
sons did  not  scruple  to  give  employment  to 
some  one  domestic  servunt  during  a  pari 
of  that  day,  he  did  not  see  on  what  gene- 
ral ffround  or  principle  it  could  be  contend* 
ed  tnat,  perhaps,  more  than  20,000  persons 
who  entered  a  museum  or  picture  gallery 
had  not  a  right  to  command  the  services 
of  the  limited  number  of  servants  they  re- 
quired, as  this  would  probably  not  amount 
to  more  than  one  attendant  to  every  500 
persons,  or  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
labour,  proportionate  to  the  advantages  and 
oonveniences  derived,  which  is  required  in 
every  ordinary  family.  He  could  only  say 
that  he  should  vote  for  this  Resolution, 
believing  it  to  be,  educationally  and  mo« 
rally,  a  most  important  measure  \  believ- 
ing it  would  be  a  precedent  which  would 
be  applied  not  only  to  this  metropolis,  but 
to  all  the  great  towns  of  the  country,  and 
believing  that  the  line  of  demarkation  which 
an  hon.  Gentleman  had  told  them  it  was 
so  difficult  to  draw  between  places  of  an 
innocent  and  improving  recreation  and 
those  of  a  wholly  opposite  nature,  would 
be  easily  defined  by  those  who  were  not 
wUfully  blind  to  it. 

Mr.  B.  ball  said,  this  was  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  that  could  en- 
ffage  the  attention  of  that  House,  because 
it  concerned  the  due  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  hon.  Mover  of  the  Motion 
had  claimed  the  advocacy  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
on  the  ground  that  the  doctor  was  not 
averse  to  the  running  of  mail  trains  on 
Sunday;  but  Br.  Arnold  had  never  said 
or  done  anything  to  justify  a  violation  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  therefore  he  considered 
that  an  unfair  use  had  been  made  of  his 
name.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded 
the  Motion  had  reminded  them  that  origi- 
nally the  Sabbath  was  held  on  Saturday, 
but  the  hon.  Member  forgot  that  the  origi- 
nal Sabbath  was  held  in  commemoration 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  while  the 
Christians  changed  the  day — not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  day — in  honour  of  the  salvation 
of  the  world.  Therefore,  the  one  day  waa 
just  as  sacred  as  the  other.  He  waa 
admonished  by  the  clock  that  they  were 
rapidly  advancing  upon  the  fast  day,  and 
it  seemed  somewhat  strange  to  him  to  find 
the  House  on  the  eve  of  a  fast  day  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  a  due  observance  of 
tho  Sabbath.  The  speech,  however,  of 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  addressed 
them  he  had  listened  to  with  so  much  sor- 
row and  pain,  that  he  felt  constrained  to 
continue  the  discussion,  if  it  was  only  for 
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the  sake  of  exposing  tbe  etil  iendeno/  of 
that  speech.  It  adr anced  principles  which 
he  considered  to  he  adrerse  to  all  good 
goyernmenty  which  were  opposed  to  all 
tme  religion,  and  which  he  belieyed  to  he 
detrimental  to  the  hest  interests  of  the 
communitj  at  large.  The  noble  Lord 
argned  that  the  poor  man,  being  engaged 
In  work  for  six  days,  conld  not  afford 
sufficient  time  for  instruction.  What, 
then,  was  the  natural  inference?  Why, 
that  the  serenth  day  should  he  der oted  to 
instruction,  and  what  better  places  could 
they  resort  to  for  instruction  than  those 
where  they  were  taught  the  best  things 
for  their  eternal  interest  ?  Spite  of  all  the 
secular  knowledge  they  might  obtain  at 

Jrour  British  Museums  and  National  Gal- 
eries,  much  better  would  it  be  for  them 
to  go  to  church  or  to  chapel,  where  they 
would  learn  how  to  obtain  everlasting  sal- 
ration.  The  noble  Lord's  notions  of  teach- 
ing were  akin  to  that  of  the  Athenians 
and  Corinthians,  who  excelled  in  all  the 
polite  arts  of  life,  but  whose  proficiency 
in  those  intellectual  acquirements  did  not 
tend  to  the  adyancement  of  their  morals 
and  religious  feeling.  This  was  a  most 
important  question,  and  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Mover  of  the  Motion  would  have 
the  courage  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  a 
division. 

Mb.  OOULBTJRN  said,  it  was  his  for- 
tune  to  be  connected  with  one  of  the  in- 
stitutions referred  to  in  this  Motion,  and 
perhaps,  therefore,  he  might  he  permitted 
to  offer  a  few  observations,  not  only  with 
regard  to  this  institution,  but  also  upon 
the  general  question.  The  hon.  Qentleman 
the  Member  for  Southwark  (Mr.  A.  Pel- 
latt)  proposed,  as  an  Amendment  to  the 
original  Motion,  that  the  British  Museum 
should  be  opened  every  day  in  the  week 
except  Sunday  ;  but  that  at  all  events  it 
should  be  opened  on  Saturday  and  Monday 
evenings.  Now,  as  a  trustee  of  that  in- 
stitution, he  could  honestly  say  that  it  had 
been  the  desire  of  that  body  that  the 
Museum  should  be  opened  on  the  day  most 
convenient  to  the  working  classes,  and 
upon  examination  of  those  most  competent 
to  give  an  opinion,  it  was  determined  that 
Monday  was  the  day  which,  generally 
speaking,  the  working  classes  devoted  to 
such  purposes  as  visiting  these  institutions. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Southwark  could 
hardly  be  aware,  judging  from  his  Amend- 
ment, that  the  British  Museum  was  opened 
to  the  general  public  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays ;  Tuesdays  and  Thurs* 


days  were  appropriated  to  artists,  and  if 
Saturdays  were  not  allotted  to  the  working 
classes  it  was  because  one  day  in  the  week 
was  required  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing 
the  building.     If,  however,  such  an  ar» 
rangement  could  bo  made,  as  to  give  Sa* 
turday  evenings  to  the  working  classes,,  ho 
was  sure  the  tmsteea  would  reconsider  the 
question  of   opening ;    and  although  he 
could  not  promise  what  the  result  would 
be,  he  would  yet  undertake  that  the  mat- 
ter  should  be  duly  considered.     But  hon. 
Members  would  form  a  very  Erroneous  opi- 
nion if  they  thought  this  Motion  was  confined 
simply  to  opening  the  British  Museum  on 
Sundays ;  it  involved,  upon  the  showing  of 
those  who  advocated  the  Motion,  the  great 
principle  of  allowing  public  amusements  to 
he  part  of  the  business  of  the  Lord's  day ; 
and  if  hon.  Gentlemen  advocated  the  Mo« 
tion  so  far  as  the  metropolis  was  oonoemed, 
how  could  they  refuse  a  similar  concession 
to  Leicester,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
other  largo  towns,  where  the  places  of 
public  resort  might  not  be  of  the  same 
intellectual  and  moral  character  as  the 
British  Museum  ?     Dr.  Gray,  of  the  Mu« 
seum,  had  well  remarked,  if  they  allowed 
people  to  inspect  inanimate  representations 
of  wild  animals  on  Sundays,  how  conld 
they  refuse  them  the  right  of  witnessing, 
on  the  same  day,  the  living  forms  as  they 
were  carried  about  in  caravans  to  different 
places  X    He  looked,  therefore,  upon  this 
measure  as  the  first  step  towards  the  au- 
thorised desecration  of  the  Sabbath.     He 
had  been  surprised  to  hear  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  declare  his  intention  to  vote  for  a 
resolution  which  called  on  the  House  to 
express  an  opinion  at  variance  with  the  ex- 
isting law.     The  law  required  the  Sabbath 
to  be  observed,  and  that  no  works  should 
be  done  on  that  day  but  those  of  necessity, 
piety,  or  charity.     The  resolution  was  in 
direct  collision  with  the  law,  and  before 
they  adopted  it,  they  were  bound  to  fix  the 
limits  to  which  public  amusements  should 
be  allowed  to  run  on  Sundays.     It  was  a 
mistake  to  argue  this  question  upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  better  to  allow  people 
to  visit  the  British  Museum  than  to  fre- 
quent public-houses,  because  the  due  ob- 
servance or  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath 
was  not  to  be  determined  by  any  compari- 
son  of  that  nature.     The  question  at  issue 
was  simply  this — ^would  the  opening  of  the 
British  Museum  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  the  Resolution  be  conformable  or  not  to 
the  will  of  Him  who  framed  the  Sabbath  ? 
It  was  a  violation  of  the  divine  law,  and 
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in  the  violation  of  the  divine  law  there 
could  be  no  degree.  All  experience  proved 
that  the  breach  of  one  divine  law  was  only 
the  forerunner  of  more  aggravated  guilt. 
If  they  disregarded  the  little  sin,  they 
would  soon  come  to  commit  the  greater 
sin.  Gould  it  believed  that  by  the  mere 
insertion  of  the  words,  that  these  places 
of  amusement  should  J»e  opened  after  the 
hours  of  divine  service,  they  would  promote 
the  attendance  of  the  people  at  their  re- 
spective places  of  worship?  The  hon. 
Gendeman  (Mr.  Biggs)  who  seconded  the 
Motion  appeared  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
British  Museum  was  intended  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  those  yho  resided  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Such  was  not,  however, 
the  case  ;  indeed,  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  visited  that  institution  were  in 
the .  habit  of  coming  from  Whiteohapel, 
Kensington,  and  the  more  distant  quarters 
of  the  metropolis  ;  and  if,  aS  the  Motion 
proposed,  the  Museum  were  to  be  open 
after  the  hours  of  divine  service,  the  con- 
sequence would  be  that  attendance  at 
church  would  to  a  great  extent  be  pre- 
cluded in  the  case  of  those  visitors  from 
the  more  remote  quarters  of  London.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn 
(Lord  Stanley)  had  stated  that  Sunday 
was  the  only  day  upon  which  the  poorer 
classes  could  enjoy  the  privilege  of  visiting 
the  Museum  ;  and  supposing  that  to  he 
the  case,  it  would  follow,  if  Jt  were  thrown 
open  on  the  Sabbath,  that  parties  would 
be  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  more 
distant  portions  of  the  metropolie  to  visit 
it,  and  that  those  persons,  instead  of  at- 
tending at  the  churches  of  their  respective 
districts,  would  pass  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Sunday  either  in  travelling  to  and 
from  their  homes,  or  in  those  places  of  re- 
freshment contiguous  to  the  Museum.  In 
the  evening,  then,  they  would  return  tired 
and  weary,  and  he  was  afraid  but  little 
improved  in  a  moral  or  intellectual,  and 
still  less,  in  all  probability,  in  a  religious 
point  of  view.  But  passing  from  that  topic 
he  would  ask  the  House  what  right  they 
had,  by  passing  a  Resolution  which  was  in 
opposition  to  the  existing  law,  to  enjoin 
the  necessity  of  the  attendance  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  individuals  at  such  institu- 
tions as  the  British  Museum  upon  a  Sun- 
day ?  Let  them  suppose  that  some  of  the 
parties  refused  to  obey,  what  then  would 
be  the  consequence?  Why,  the  House 
must,  under  those  circumstances,  either 
enforce  the  orders  or  remove  from  their 
situations  the  individuals  who  declined  to 
Mr,  GotUburn 


obey  it.  It  could  hardly  be  supposed  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  were  trustees  of  the  Mu- 
seum, would  aid  the  House  in  enforcing  an 
order  which  was  contrary  to  law  ;  and  if 
the  latter  alternative  were  urged,  and  the 
person  refusing  to  obey  the  order  should 
be  dismissed,  the  result  would  be  that  he 
would  be  regarded  as  a  martyr,  and  a 
feeling  of  opposition  to  the  Legislature 
would  be  excited  throughout  the  country 
generally,  which  would  tend  to  bring  upon 
it  the  contempt  of  the  public  at  lai^e. 
These  being  his  sentiments  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  should  vote  against  the  Resolu- 
tion. 

Mb.  W.  J.  FOX  said,  that  after  the 
admirable  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  King's  Lynn,  he  would  not 
have  intruded  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House  at  that  late  hour,  but  that  he  con- 
sidered some  remarks  had  been  made  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  which  ought  not 
to  go  forth  to  the  world  unanswered.  The 
supporters  of  this  Motion  had  been  repre- 
sented as  being  animated  by  a  sordid  desire 
to  extend  the  hours  of  labour  and  grind 
down  the  operative  classes;  but  surely 
when  the  hon.  Seconder  of  the  Motion  had 
been  distinguished  for  his  liberal  treatment 
of  those  in  his  employment,  and  when 
other  advocates  of  the  Resolution  had  only 
the  other  night  recorded  their  votes  in 
favour  of  the  protection  of  the  working 
classes  from  excessive  labour  to  a  degree 
which  the  majority  of  the  House  thought 
too  far  for  legislative  enactment  to  go, 
accusations  of  this  kind  were  the  last  that 
should  be  preferred  against  them.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  told 
them  of  the  generous  intentions  of  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  working  classes; 
but  the  proposer  of  the  Amendment  argued 
upon  an  assumption  which  was  both  a  fal- 
lacy and  a  mockery — namely,  that  Satur- 
day and  Monday  would  be  convenient  days 
for  this  portion  of  the  people  to  visit  that 
institution.  Why,  this  Motion  was  only 
brought  forward  after  repeated  attempts 
had  been  unsuccessfully  made  to  have  the 
Museum  opened  in  the  evening,  that  those 
whose  occupations  prevented  them  from 
frequenting  it  in  the  daytime  might  enjoy 
that  privilege  during  their  only  hour  of 
leisure.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Woodstock  (the  Marquess  of  Blandford) 
rested  his  argument  on  the  experience 
already  acquired  of  the  working  of  the 
Boer  Bill,  but  if  he  had  examined  the 
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returns  from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  he 
would  hare  found  that,  although  the 
anM)unt  of  Sunday  drunkenness  might, 
perhaps,  have  diminished  there  under  the 
operation  of  that  measure,  yet  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  drunkenness  spread 
over  the  whole  week  had  rather  increased. 
Moreover,  that  Bill  checked  the  disposition 
of  the  people  to  make  Sunday  excursions, 
hecause  it  told  them  that  if  they  went  into 
the  country  on  that  day  they  could  not 
ohtain  the  refreshments  they  required; 
but  surely  if  they  were  to  be  precluded 
from  enjoying  the  grand  and  lovely  scenes 
of  nature,  they  ought  not  to  be  denied  the 
other  alternative  of  access  to  those  mar- 
vels of  antiquity  and  of  art  which  they 
could  find  at  home.  It  was  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  debate  had  taken  so 
much  of  a  theological  turn — a  thing  totally 
umiecessary  and  very  undesirable,  because 
the  first  four  or  five  speeches  that  bad 
been  made  had  developed  as  many  different 
theories  relative  to  the  due  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day.  An  assembly  like  that, 
embodying  so  great  a  diversity  of  religious 
doctrine  and  opinion,  was  not  a  fit  body  to 
argue  a  question  on  peculiarly  theological 
grounds.  The  Motion  did  not  necessarily 
involve  such  a  discussion — indeed,  it  was 
only  introduced  to  assert  the  assumed  right 
of  one  man  to  impose  his  own  theology  upon 
another.  The  real  question  was  chiefly 
one  of  property.  The  British  Museum 
'and  the  National  Qallery  were  national 
institutions,  and  enriched  by  liberal  dona- 
tions of  the  public  money — ^they  were  the 
people's  collections  and  the  people's  trea- 
suries of  art,  and  yet  they  locked  their 
doors  against  their  rightful  owners  and 
contributors  on  the  Sunday.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Goulbum)  said  tbat 
the  people  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
could  not  be  prevented  from  going  to  see 
collections  of  living  animals  if  this  Motion 
were  adopted  for  London ;  but  did  he  for- 
get that  a  man  might  now  see  as  many 
Kving  specimens  of  wild  beasts  of  different 
countries  as  he  pleased  in  that  metropolis 
on  a  Sunday,  if  he  were  only  rich  enough 
to  pay  twenty  guineas  as  an  entrance 
fee  and  a  five  guinea  annual  subscription. 
It  was  contended  that  there  was  no  gra- 
dation in  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath ; 
but  what  must  be  said  of  this  general 
practice,  which  was  now  tolerated  and 
patronised  by  the  aristocracy?  It  had 
been  continually  assumed  in  the  discussion 
of  this  question  that  there  was  some 
divine  law  enjoinbg  the  strict  observance 


of  the  Sabbath,  which  was  contended  for. 
That,  however,  was  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Sabbatarianism,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  word,  never  had  been  a  doctrine  of  the 
universal  Christian  Church.  It  was  never 
a  doctrine  of  the  early  Christians,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  of  the  first 
Protestants.  Luther  exhorted — nay,  even 
commanded  his  followers,  if  any  one  at- 
tempted to  impose  such  a  law  on  them,  to 
walk,  to  ride,  to  dance,  and  to  hunt,  and 
to  do  anything  on  the  Sabbath.  Calrin, 
Cranmer,  and  most  of  the  celebrated 
teachers  of  the  early  Protestant  Church, 
condemned  the  doctrine.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  King's  Lynn  had  spoken 
of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  objects 
which  it  was  now  sought  to  admit  the 
working  classes  to  visit  on  the  Sabbath,  to 
elevate  the  religious  feelings  and  associa- 
tions  of  the  people ;  and  that  it  was  so 
was  evident  from  the  fact  that  all  religious 
bodies  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  had 
availed  themselves  of  associations  similar 
to  those  produced  by  the  great  works  of 
art  and  the  curiosities  of  nature  to  awaken 
and  keep  alive  religious  feelings  in  the 
minds  of  their  congregations.  What 
Church  was  there  which  had  not  availed 
itself,  so  far  as  it  could,  of  the  splendours 
of  sublime  architecture,  and  thepower  of 
statuary,  painting,  or  music  ?  He  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
spoken  last,  that  it  would  be  well  if  some 
law  could  be  passed  to  define  what  could 
and  what  could  not  be  done  on  a  Sunday. 
At  present,  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  as  contended  for  by  the  extreme 
party,  was  notoriously  set  at  nought  in  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  perhaps 
most  of  all  by  the  rich.  They  were  asked 
what  would  be  the  outcry  through  the 
country,  if  a  porter  of  the  British  Museum 
suffered  martyrdom  for  refusing  to  do  his 
work  on  the  Sunday.  But  it  was  forgotten 
that,  even  at  the  present  time,  if  such  ^s- 
missal  could  be  called  martyrdom,  the  por- 
ter of  a  gentleman's  house  might  suffer 
martyrdom  for  not  working  on  a  Sunday. 
A  rich  man,  by  his  Sunday  wants,  set  at 
least  ten  persons  to  work,  and  the  British 
Museum  could  be  opened  without  imposing 
labour  on  any  greater  number,  ana  that 
not  for  the  enjoyment  and  accommodation 
of  one  man,  but  for  the  recreation  and  in- 
struction of  thousands.  It  certainly  was 
discreditable  to  see  useful  reforms  of  this 
nature  opposed  and  defeated  by  prejudice, 
ignorance,  and  intolerance,  acting  under 
I  the  disguise  of  religious  feeling. 
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YiBOOUNT  FALMERSTON :  The  House, 
I  think,  Sir,  has  pretty  well  made  up  its 
mind  how  to  vote  upon  these  two  Motions, 
bat  I  wish  shortly  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  shall  feel  it  necessary  to  rote 
against  both.  In  the  first  place,  this  mode 
of  putting  questions  before  the  House,  of 
proposing  Motions  in  the  shape  of  abstract 
Besolutiona  (though  certainly  in  this  case 
there  might  have  been  a  difficulty  in  plac- 
ing the  question  directly  before  the  House), 
ia  not  one  which  it  is  desirable  should  be 
generally  adopted.  Without,  however,  en- 
tering into  the  theological  discussion  which 
baa  been  raised  to-night,  we  must  all  agree 
that  the  respectful  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  a  principle  which  it  is  highly  de- 
airable  and  necessary  to  encourage.  We 
must  all  admit,  too,  that  in  proportion  as 
that  observance  prevails,  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  people  of  a  country  moral  and 
well  educated,  and  in  proportion,  on  the 
oontrary,  as  it  is  treated  with  disrespect, 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  conduct  of  the 
people  such  as  we  should  not  desire  it  to 
be.  My  opinion  is  t)iat  Sunday  ought  to 
be  a  day  of  rest,  of  devotion,  and  of  cheer- 
ful and  innocent  recreation.  To  enforce 
that  strict  observance  of  Sunday  for  which 
Bome  persons  contend  is  obviously  impossi- 
Ue.  That  no  work  should  be  done  on 
Sunday  would  stop  the  whole  movement  of 
social  existence;  but  it  is  impossible  for 
any  law  to  define— «nd  I  think  it  would 
be  inexpedient  for  Parliament  to  attempt 
to  pass  such  a  law — ^the  precise  degree  to 
which  that  principle  may  properly  be  car- 
ried. That  must  be  left  to  the  conscience 
of  each  individual.  Each  man  must  be 
left  to  determine,  according  to  his  own 
position  and  circumstances,  to  what  de- 
gree he  can  combine  the  ordinary  and  ne- 
cessary occupations  of  life  with  what  he 
considers  the  proper  observance  of  Sun- 
day. But  when  a  matter  is  brought  before 
Parliament  in  regard  to  which  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
community  are  deeply  affected,  it  is  highly 
inexpedient  that  Parliament  should  by  any 
vote  set  itself  in  opposition  to  that  which 
is  the  religious  feeling  of  the  people.  I 
think  Parliament  would  be  doing  an  inju- 
dicioua  act  if,  by  any  vote  of  its  own,  or 
or  by  any  Eesolution,  it  should  lead  the 
country  to  think  that  it  is  less  mindful  of 
those  religious  principles  which  ought  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  all  men  than  the 
great  mass  of  the  community  themselves 
are.  For  these  reasons,  thbking  that  the 
Resolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Leices- 


ter would  do  violence  to  the  feeKngs  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  community — feelings 
which  we  are  bound  to  respect,  and  which 
it  is  highly  desirable  studiously  to  en- 
courage— I  shall  give  my  opposition  to  the 
original  Motion.  To  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Southwark  I  shall 
object,  not,  of  course,  on  the  same  grounds 
as  to  the  original  Motion,  but  for  the  tech- 
nical reasons  urged  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Goulbum),  that  the  opening 
of  the  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery 
on  the  Saturday  as  well  as  on  the  Monday 
would  allow  of  no  opportunity  for  keeping 
those  buildings  clean  and  in  proper  oraer. 

Mb.  barrow  said,  he  must  beg  to 
express  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  had 
heard  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
that  steps  should  be  taken,  if  possible,  to 
open  the  British  Museum  to  the  working 
classes  on  Saturdays. 

Sir  JOSHUA  WALMSLET  said,  he 
had  brought  forward  the  Motion  believing 
it  would  be  practically  useful,  but  he  had 
no  wish  to  press  it,  finding  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  House  to  be  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  still  believed  that  his  views 
were  in  accordance  with  those  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  public,  and  if  it  were  the 
wish  of  the  House  he  was  quite  willing  to 
go  to  a  division.  If  his  Motion  were  re- 
jected at  the  present  moment,  he  was  sure 
it  would  ultimately  be  carried. 

Question  put  :— 

The  House  dtmi^ ; — Ayes  48 ;  Noes 
235  :  Majority  187. 

Mr.  APSLET  PELLATT  said,  that 
he  would  withdraw  his  Amendment  in  full 
confidence  in  the  pledge  which  had  been 
given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
with  respect  to  opening  the  British  Mu- 
seum on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  he  had  not 
given  any  pledge.  He  had  only  promised 
that  the  subject  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

Words  added :  — -  Main  Question,  as 
amended,  proposed,  and,  by  leave,  vntk- 
draum. 

PAYMENT  OF  WAGES-^HOSIERY  MANU- 
FACTURE. 

Mr.  PACKE  said,  he  would  now  beg 
to  move,  that  the  Select  Committee  of 
last  Session  on  Payment  of  Wages  be  re- 
appointed to  inquire  as  far  as  regards  the 
Hosiery  Manufacture. 

Mr.   GRAUFURD  said,  this   Motion 
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WEB  an  attempt  to  evade  a  former  Reso- 
lotion  of  the  House,  and  he  should  there- 
fore oppose  it. 

Sir  HENRT  HALFORD  said,  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  reasonable 
ground  the  appointment  of  this  Committee 
could  he  opposed.  All  that  was  asked 
was  that  the  subject  should  be  inquired 
into,  and  he  thought  that  demand  ought 
to  be  granted. 

Mb.  WILKINSON  said,  he  objected  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  alto- 
gether. 

SiA  GEOROE  GREY  said,  he  did  not 
think  that  any  further  inquiry  into  this 
subject  was  necessary;  but,  since  the 
House  had  referred  it  and  the  track  sys- 
tem to  a  Committee,  and  as  that  Commit- 
tee, at  the  end  of  last  Session,  had  recom- 
mended that  they  should  he  reappointed, 
he  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  oppose  the 
Motion. 

Mb.  C.  FORSTER  said,  he  believed 
that  questions  of  this  nature  could  be 
better  discussed  in  the  Houso  than  before 
a  Select  Committee.  Still,  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  present  case, 
he  should  support  the  Motion. 

Motion  agreed  to* 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after  One 
o'clook  till  Thursday. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Wednesday,  March  21,  1855. 

GENERAL  FAST  DAY. 

The  House  adjourned  during  Pleasure, 
in  order  to  proceed  to  the  Abbey  Cburoh 
to  solemnise  this  Day. 

House  resumed. 

The  Thanks  of  the  House  Ordered  to  be 
giren  to  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  for 
the  Sermon  by  him  preached  beforo  the 
House  this  Day  in  the  Abbey  Church ;  and 
that  he  be  desired  to  print  and  publish  the 
aame. 

House  adjourned  till  To*morrow, 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  March  21, 1855. 
GENERAL  FAST  DAT. 
Mb.  SPEAKER  and  the  Members  met 
«t  the  House  to  go  to  Church,  being  the 
day  appointed  by  Her  Majesty's  Proclama- 
tion for  a  Fast,  in  respect  of  the  War  with 
Jlussii^ 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  March  22,  1855. 

THE  PATRIOTIC  FUND— THE  CANADIAN 
INDIANS. 

The  Earl  of  ALBEMARLE  said,  he 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Earl 
the  President  of  the  Council,  of  which  he 
had  given  him  a  very  short  notice.  It  was 
simply  to  ask  whether  Her  Majesty's  Mi* 
nisters  had  received  any  communication 
from  the  Governor  Oeneral  of  Canada  re- 
lative to  the  contribution  of  certain  tribes 
of  native  Indians  in  Canada  towards  the 
Patriotic  Fund  ?  Although  great  evils  at- 
tended the  war,  thus  much  good  was  ob- 
tained, that  it  had  created  a  generous  sym- 
pathy among  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  Uie  most  remote  parts  of  Her 
Majesty's  widely-extended  dominions ;  and 
of  that  no  evidence  could  be  greater  than 
the  ftud  to  which  he  alluded — a  fund 
which,  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  the 
public  burdens,  had  yet  risen  to  upwards 
of  a  million  of  money.  The  largeness  of 
the  sum  proved  how  universal  was  the  sym- 
pathy ;  but  it  was  to  the  small  fractions  of 
it  they  must  look  for  the  intensity  of  that 
feeling.  He  would  mention  a  case  in  our 
own  country.  In  the  London  Reforma- 
tory for  Adult  Criminals  the  poor  inmates 
wished  to  contribute  something[towards  the 
fund.  Having  no  money,  they  abstained 
totally  from  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  on 
a  day  when  meat  was  allowed,  and  applied 
the  proceeds  to  the  purpose.  It  was  in  a 
kindred  spirit  that  these  poor  Red  Indians, 
from  their  wig-wams  in  the  Far  West,  had 
contributed  the  enormous  sum,  to  them,  of 
1002.  He  understood  the  meeting  at  which 
the  contribution  was  made  took  place  on 
the  4th  of  the  month.  He  also  under- 
stpod  that  notice  of  it  had  heen  sent  to 
the  Governor  General ;  and,  as  it  was  pro- 
bable some  intimation  would  reach  the 
Home  Secretary,  he  had  ventured  to  put 
the  question  to  his  noble  Friend.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  much  importance,  or  re- 
quiring the  particular  notice  of  their  Lord- 
ships ;  but  he  was  sure  he  needed  no  ex- 
cuse for  mentioning  an  admirable  trait  in 
the  character  of  their  fellow-subjects  inha« 
biting  the  prairies  of  a  distant  continent. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  sufficient  informa- 
tion as  to  the  facts  mentioned  by  his  noble 
Friend,  but  he  would  certainly  endeavour 
to  ascertain  tho  circumstances  which  were 
so  highly  creditable  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Far  West. 
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THE  LAW  OF  PARTNERSHIP— TEXTILE 
FABRICS— MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER. 
The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  that  as  he 
perceived  there  was  other  buainess  before 
the  House  to-morrow,  he  would  now  put 
the  question  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
with  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  Go- 
Tomment  as  to  introducing  any  measure 
this  Session  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Law  of  Partnership,  especially  as  to  the 
question  of  limited  liability.  He  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to 
the  reason  for  which  he  put  the  question. 
He  did  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  on  its  merits,  of 
the  existing  law  of  partnership,  or  of  li- 
mited liability,  or  whether  or  not  there 
could  be  any  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  an  alteration  of  the  law ;  but  his  at- 
tention had  been  called  to  the  subject  by 
a  particular  case.  Their  Lordships  were 
aware  that  at  this  time— especially  if  hos- 
tilities continued-r-that  there  was  a  pro- 
spect of  a  great  deficiency  of  the  arrivals 
of  hemp  and  flax,  and  independently  of 
the  war  there  was  now,  and  was  likely  to 
be,  a  deficiency  of  materials  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  paper.  That  was  a  growing 
evil,  and  the  complaints  appeared  to  be 
every  day  increasing.  That  being  so,  two 
propositions  had  been  brought  forward,  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  meet  these  de- 
ficiencies. There  was  a  Bill  now  before 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  for  incor- 
porating a  company  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  from  flax  straw,  of  which  he  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  knew  nothing  more  than 
what  he  had  seen  in  the  public  papers. 
But  the  undertaking  to  which  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley)  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  and  more  extensive  in  its 
proposed  operations.  It  was  a  proposal 
not  only  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  but 
of  textile  fabrics,  employing  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hemp  the  fibres  of  Tarious  plants 
indigenous  to  the  West  Indies.  It  had 
been  undertaken  by  a  Mr.  Sharpe,  a  bro- 
ther of  the  well-known  steam  machine 
maker  at  Manchester,  who  had  entered 
into  arrangements  for  the  making  of  paper 
and  textile  fabrics  of  various  kinds  from 
the  fibres  of  plants  found  in  the  West 
Indies,  such  as  the  plantain,  the  aloe,  and 
others,  which  grow  m  vast  abundance,  and 
which  were  utterly  valueless  at  the  present 
moment.  He  had  now  before  him  samples 
of  the  fibres  and  some  small  specimens  of 
the  textile  fabrics,  and  the  paper  manu- 


factured from  them,  which  he  should  be 
very  happy  to  show  their  Lordships.  [The 
noble  Earl  here  handed  some  specimens 
across  the  table  to  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
doivne,  which  wore  afterwards  examined 
with  interest  by  other  Peers.  They  con- 
sisted of  the  following  articles :  A  specimen 
of  the  fibre  of  the  plantain  {Musa  Para-^ 
diiiaca),  and  a  specimen  of  a  textile  fabric, 
of  silky  appearance,  manufactured  from 
the  fibre ;  a  specimen  of  the  fibre  of  the 
BihUcui  Etctuenius  (Okhro) ;  a  specimen 
from  the  seed  pod  oHhe  Oryptosiegia  Oran- 
diflora,  suitable  for  indiarubber  withe.  The 
body  of  the  plant  yields  gum  caoutchouc, 
and  the  bark  of  the  branches  a  fine  fibro. 
Also,  two  specimens  of  paper  made  from 
the  plantain  fibre;  one  specimen  rough 
and  unbleached,  to  show  the  great  strength 
and  tenacity  of  the  fibre,  and  another  spe- 
men  of  very  good  quality,  bleached  and 
carried  through  all  the  operations  for  the 
best  paper.]  There  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  noble  Marquess  two  descriptions  of 
paper,  one  unbleached  and  the  other  a 
finer  sort,  which  was  as  good  as  any  which 
could  be  made  from  any  other  material;  and 
he  was  told  that  paper  could  be  supplied, 
made  from  this  material,  much  cheaper 
than  paper  of  a  corresponding  quality 
made  from  rags.  An  immense  abundance 
of  this  material  could  be  produced,  which 
was  a  very  material  element  in  the  ques- 
tion. He  wished  only  to  mention  that  on 
one  estate  in  Bemerara  no  less  thanl60,(X)0 
plantain  trees  were  cut  down  every  year, 
the  trees  going  to  waste,  as  they  were  cut 
down  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at 
the  fruit,  and  this  wasted  material  con- 
tained 250  tons  of  fibre,  capable  of  being 
manufactured  into  paper  such  as  the  noble 
Marquess  had  in  his  hand.  All  those  pro- 
ducts of  the  West  Indies  were  capable  of 
being  converted  either  into  textile  fabrics,  or 
rope  of  more  or  less  tenacity,  or  paper.  For 
this  manufacture  a  patent  had  been  already 
taken  out  in  this  country,  and  applications 
had  been  made  to  the  Legislatures  of  Ja- 
maica and  British  Guiana  on  the  subject, 
and  had  been  received  in  so  friendly  a 
spirit  in  the  two  colonies  that  the  inven- 
tion had  been  the  subject  of  particular 
notice  in  the  speeches  of  the  Governors  in 
opening  the  Legislatures ;  and  Committees 
of  both  Houses  in  the  two  colonies  having 
been  appointed  to  examine  into  the  matter 
and  reported,  enactments  were  passed  £s- 
cilitating  the  export  of  the  material;  and, 
moreover,  the  fees  and  costs  of  introducing 
the  Bills  had  been  ordered  to  be  paid  at 
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the  paUio  expense.  That  heing  so,  if  you 
could  promote  a  manufacture  which  would 
demand  from  the  Weat  Indies  material  to 
an  inexhaustible  amount,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics, 
and  paper  superior  to  that  produced  from 
rags,  and  if  those  articles  could  ho  pro- 
duced in  colonies  which  were  in  a  con- 
dition of  distress,  and  thus  he  the  means 
of  raising  an  entirely  new  species  of  in- 
dustry in  those  colonies,  he  thought  it  was 
a  question  of  no  ordinary  importance,  and 
demanded  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  in  the  same  way  that 
it  demanded  that  of  the  Government 
of  those  colonies  themselves.  That  was 
the  particular  case  which  had  brought 
the  consideration  of  this  question  of  the 
law  of  partnership  before  him.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  gentlemen  who  had  taken 
up  this  invention  having  laid  out  a  sum  of 
money,  and  purchased  estates  in  the  West 
Indies  for  growing  the  raw  material,  had 
applied  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  in  July 
last,  for  a  charter ;  and,  having  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  directed 
to  take  certain  steps  to  bring  their  petition 
before  the  Board  of  Trade.  They  did  so 
in  August  last ;  but  it  was  not  until  Oc- 
tober that  they  were  informed  by  Mr.  Card- 
well  that  the  Government  had  determined 
not  to  grant  any  charter  for  any  under- 
taking, as  in  the  present  Session  an  altera- 
tion would  be  made  in  the  law  affecting 
partnership.  A  great  deal,  no  doubt,  might 
be  said  in  condemnation  of  the  indiscrimi- 
nate adoption  of  the  principle  of  limited 
liability,  and  he  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  would 
not  say  whether  that  was  right  or  wronff ; 
but  he  was  sure  that  a  great  deal  mi^t 
be  said  against  the  principle  of  the  law  of 
England  as  it  at  present  existed- in  refer- 
ence to  limited  liability  in  every  case,  and 
much  more  might  be  said  against  the 
power  possessed  oy  the  Government  to  de- 
cide in  what  cases  exceptions  should  be 
made  to  the  law  of  limited  liability.  In 
cases  of  the  kind  he  had  mentioned,  and 
there  might  be  many  others,  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  out  enterprises  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  might  be  carried  by 
private  capital  only,  if  eveij  one  engaged 
m  them  was  liable  to  the  rail  amount  of 
his  property,  whatever  it  might  be.  Whe- 
ther the  law  of  limited  liability  was  right 
or  not,  the  state  of  things  was  much  worse 
when,  the  existing  law  having  been  con- 
demned, and  a  new  one  was  about  to  be 
introduced,  the  power  of  deciding  what 
cases  should  be  exceptional  was  refused  to 
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be  exercised,  and  the  existing  law  rigidly 
carried  out.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  said  that  principle  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Board  for  a  year  and  a  half.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  thought  the  noble  Lord  was 
mistaken,  and  that  some  charter  had  been 
granted  in  that  time ;  but  if  for  a  year  and 
a  half  the  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  not  exercised  its  power  of  de- 
viation from  the  law,  this  was  a  very  im- 
portant reason  for  urging  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  present  state  of  the 
law.  Under  these  circumstances  he  thought 
that,  as  the  application  for  a  charter  had 
been  refused  in  October,  ho  was  not  un- 
reasonable if,  in  March,  he  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  inquired  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
introduce  any  measure  for  the  Amendment 
of  the  Law  of  Partnership,  more  espe- 
cially as  to  the  Question  of  Limited  Lia- 
bility ;  and  if  so,  at  what  time  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  op  ALDBRLBYsaid, 
he  did  not,  for  a  moment,  call  in  question 
the  propriety  of  the  inquiry  of  the  noble 
Earl,  and  he  had  to  state,  in  reply,  that  a 
Bill  on  the  subject  of  the  law  of  partner- 
ship was  in  preparation,  which  he  thought 
would  remove  many  of  the  difficulties  inci- 
dent to  the  existing  law.  The  Bill  would 
be  brought  in  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  as 
to  the  period  of  the  Session  at  which  it 
would  be  introduced,  he  had  to  say  that  it 
would  not  be  brought  in  before  Easter,  but 
very  shortly  afterwards.  With  reffard  to 
the  particular  case  which  had  calTed  the 
attention  of  the  noble  Earl  to  the  state  of 
the  law,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
not  culpable  in  this  instance.  The  custom 
with  regard  to  the  application  for  charters 
for  the  colonies  was  to  send  them  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  where,  if  it  was  stated 
that  there  was  no  objection  to  them,  they 
were  granted  at  once ;  otherwise  they  were 
sent  out  and  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  colonies  concerned,  to  decide  whether 
they  were  expedient  or  not ;  and  if  they 
reported  that  they  were  expedient,  the 
charters  were  then  granted.  With  regard 
to  this  case  that  course  was  not  taken,  as 
the  charter  asked  for  large  powers  to  take 
land  in  any  colony.  If  it  had  been  con- 
fined to  any  given  colonies,  such  as  Ja- 
maica and  Demerara,  the  charter  would 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  Legislatures 
there ;  and  if  they  had  been  as  favourable 
to  it  as  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  Eari, 
it  would  havo  been  granted. 
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r  The  EiBi.  of  DERBY  nid,  that  m  re- 
garded the  partioular  ca«o  he  had  men- 
tioned, the  answer  of  the  noble  Lord  was 
satisfactory.  But  he  could  not  say  that 
the  answer  with  regard  to  the  general 
question  was  equally  satisfaotory,  for  if 
toe  question  of  the  law  of  partnership  had 
been  under  coosideration  for  a  year  and  o 
half,  and  a  charter  asked  for  in  October 
last  was  refused  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  yet  that  a  measure  was  not  to  be 
brought  on  before  Easter,  it  was  not  satis- 
factory, because  it  was  probable  that  such 
a  Bill  would  not,  in  that  case,  be  passed 
this  Session. 

Lord  BEDESDALE  said,  the  subject 
had  been  brought  under  his  notice,  as  he 
jbad  examined  a  private  Bill  relating  to  it ; 
and  he  wished  to  point  out  that  the  object 
of  these  parties  was  to  have  large  esta- 
blishments all  orer  England  and  buy  up  all 
the  patents  they  could  obtain.  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  if  they  accomplished  their  object  of 
obtaining  an  exclusive  use  of  all  the  pa- 
tents every  grower  of  flax  or  other  fibre 
must  be  in  their  power,  and  therefore  he 
hoped  that,  whatever  alteration  might  be 
made  in  the  law  of  limited  liability,  no 
alteration  would  be  made  in  the  patent 
law,  which  prohibited  the  assignment  of  a 
patent  to  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
mdividuals. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE     OP    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  March  22,  1855. 

The  House  met,  and  Forty  Members  not 
being  present  at  Four  o'clock,  Mr.  Speaker 
adjourned  the  House  till  To-morrow. 


{LORDS}  MiUHa,  94S 

Uted ;  ADd  with  a  View  to  fiMiUtste  the  Execution 
of  the  aaid  Military  Conventton,  Her  Majesty  haa, 
bf  a  lupplementary  OonventioD,  oonoluded  with 
His  Mi^eaty  The  King  of  Sardinia,  undertaken  to 
reeommend  to  Her  Parliament  to  enable  Her  to 
advanee,  by  way  of  Loan  to  Hia  Majeaty  The 
King  of  Sardinia,  the  Sam  of  One  Million  Poundi 
Sterling,  of  whleh  Sum  Five  hundred  thousand 
Pounds  Sterling  shall  be  paid  by  Her  Majesty  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  Assent  of  Her  Parlia- 
ment shall  haye  been  giren  thereto,  and  the  re- 
maining  Five  hundred  thousand  Pounds  at  the 
Expiration  of  Six  Months  after  Payment  of  the 
first  Sum : 

"  Her  Majesty  has  further  engaged  to  recom- 
mend to  Her  Parliament,  to  enable  Her,  if  the 
War  should  not  hare  been  brought  to  a  elose  at 
the  Expiration  of  Twelve  Months  after  Payment 
of  the  first  Instalment  of  the  aboTO-mentloned 
Loan,  to  advanoe  to  His  Majesty  The  King  of 
Sardinia  in  the  same  Proportions  a  like  Sum  of 
One  Million  of  Pounds  Sterling : 

'<  The  Gk^Yemment  of  His  Mi^esty  The  King  of 
Sardinia  undertakes  to  pay  Interest  on  suoh  Loan 
or  Loans  at  the  Rate  of  Four  per  Cent  per 
Annum,  of  whioh  One  per  Cent  per  Annum  shall 
be  for  a  sinking  Fund ;  the  said  Interest  to  be 
ealouUted  and  payable  in  the  Manner  in  the  said 
GonTention  stipulated : 

«  Her  Majesty  had  directed  a  Copy  of  these 
Conventions  to  be  Uid  before  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  She  relies  on  the  Zeal  and  publio  Spirit  of  the 
Honse  of  Lords  to  eonour  in  enabling  Her  to 
make  good  the  Engagements  whioh  She  has  eon- 
traoted  with  Her  Ally : 

«V.R." 
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HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 
Friday.  March  23,  1855. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  QUEEN— MILITARY 
CONVENTION  WITH  SARDINIA. 
Message  from  The  Queek  delivered  by 
The  Lord  President,  and  read  bj  the  Lord 
Chancellor^  as  foUows— 

"  VXOTOBIA  R. 

"Her  Migesty  thinks  it  right  to  acquaint  the 
Hooae  of  Lords,  that  She  has  concluded,  in  con- 
cert with  His  Miy  esty  The  Emperor  of  the  French, 
a  Military  Conyention  with  His  Majesty  The  King 
of  Sardinia,  whereby  His  Majesty  The  King  of 
Sardinia  engages  to  furnish  and  keep  vp  for  the 
Requirements  of  the  preient  War  a  Body  of  Fif- 
teen thousand  Men,  organised  as  is  tbersia  stipop 


Ordered — That  the  said  Message  he 
taken  into  Consideration  on  Monday  next. 

THE  MILITIA. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURT  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary for  War  whether  he  had  receiyed  any 
opinion  from  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
with  respect  to  a  point  which  had  been  dia- 
cussed  in  the  Hoase  the  other  night-* 
namely,  whether  militiamen  enlisted  under 
the  Act  of  1852  were  legally  bound  to 
serte  under  the  Act  of  1854,  under  which 
the  militia  was  to  be  embodied  for  five 
years,  although  they  had  not  been  re- 
attested  under  the  latter  Bill? 

LoBD  PANMUBE:  In  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  noble  Earl,  I  beg  to  state 
that  since  the  discussion  took  place  in  this 
House  with  reference  to  the  militia,  I  hare 
learned  by  experience  how  dangerous  it  is 
to  discuss  in  this  House  matters  affeoting 
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the  rights  of  aoldiera,  which  may  he 
the  means  of  exciting  in  their  minds  an 
unwarranted  impression  with  respect  to 
the  rights  which  they  can  fairly  claim. 
Now,  that  has  heen  the  case  in  the  present 
instance,  and  Tory  great  iDconvenience  has 
thus  arisen;  inasmuch  as,  immediately  after 
the  debate  in  this  House  was  made  public, 
the  soldiers  in  seyeral  militia  regiments — 
whether  acting  on  their  own  yiews  of  the 
matter,  or  whether  on  the  suggestions  of 
others,  I  cannot  say-^but  the  soldiers  of 
seyeral  militia  regiments  absolutely  de- 
clined, on  being  called  out,  to  serye  any 
further,  and,  in  fact,  laid  down  their  arms ; 
and  many  of  them  refused  to  be  obedient 
to  discipline  any  longer.  I  must,  howeyer, 
do  those  men  the  justice  to  add,  that  im- 
mediately on  remonstrances  being  address- 
ed to  them  by  their  commandmg  officers, 
and  the  impropriety  of  the  course  they 
had  taken  being  pointed  out  to  them,  they 
resumed  their  duties,  and  agreed  to  wait 
for  further  instructions  from  the  Groyern- 
ment.  I  neyer  had  any  doubt  myself  that, 
as  the  law  stands,  no  militiaman  who  was 
enrolled  under  the  Act  of  1852  had  any 
claim  whateyer  to  be  exempted  from  the 
embodied  seryice  required  by  the  Act  of 
1854;  and  I  baye  been  assured  by  the 
highest  legal  authority  which  it  was  in  my 
power  to  consult,  that  eyery  militiaman 
now  scrying  under  the  Act  of  1854,  whe- 
ther enrolled  in  1852  or  in  1853,  or  subse- 
quently to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1854, 
is  legally  compellable  by  law  to  serye  in 
the  embodied  militia.  That  is,  distinctly 
and  unequiyocally,  the  effect  of  the  law  as 
it  now  stands.  But  there  is  another  point 
which  was  mooted  the  other  night  for  our 
consideration.  It  was  stated  that  when 
the  Act  of  1854  was  passed  by  Parliament, 
a  pledge  was  giyen  and  an  understanding 
come  to  that  the  men  who  had  been  en- 
rolled in  1852  were  to  haye  the  -option  of 
being  attested  or  not  for  seryice  under  that 
Act.  Now,  if  any  such  engagement  was 
entered  into,  I  am  one  of  those  who  think 
that,  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong,  pru- 
dent or  imprudent,  that  should  it  haye  been 
contracted  on  the  part  of  the  Goyemment 
with  the  soldier,  it  ought  to  be  religiously 
obseryed.  It  is  my  duty,  therefore,  when 
the  men  of  the  militia  obey  their  com- 
manding officers,  and  submit  to  the  law  as 
it  stands,  to  ascertain  how  far  that  engage- 
ment has  been  made,  and  to  keep  it  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Qoyernment. 

The  Earl  op  MALMESBUEY  said,  he 
enturely  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  in  the 


abstract  principle  that  it  was  incony%nient 
to  haye  discussions  in  that  House  affect* 
ing  the  discipline  of  our  soldiers.  But  he 
could  not  regret  that  this  subject  had  been 
brought  under  their  notice  last  year  and 
upon  a  recent  occasion ;  because  the  first 
object  of  eyery  one  must  be  to  see  that 
justice  should  be  done  to  the  soldiers  of 
this  country,  and  that  any  point  upon 
which  doubts  existed  should  be  dearly 
ascertained.  It  now  appeared,  from  the 
opinion  giyen  by  the  law  adyisers  of  the 
Crown,  that  the  men  enrolled  in  1852  and 
1853  were  legaDy  bound  to  serye  in  the 
embodied  militia.  Those  men  must,  there- 
fore, clearly  understand  what  their  duty 
was,  and  would,  he  belieyed,  faithfully  dis- 
charge it;  and  he  was  on  that  account 
heartily  glad  that  the  discussion  of  thia 
question  had  been  raised* 

Lord  PANMURE  said,  he  ought  to 
state  that  he  had  ordered  a  circular  to  be 
addressed  to  the  colonels  of  militia  regi- 
ments and  the  lords  lieutenant  of  counties, 
requesting  them  to  make  known  to  the 
men  of  those  regiments  the  facts  of  the 
case  as  he  had  just  explained  them. 

Eaal  grey  agreed  with  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  that  great 
adyantages  had  followed  from  the  public 
discussion  of  this  question,  for  nothing 
was  more  calculated  to  injure  the  militia 
and  the  army  than  the  impression  that 
justice  and  good  faith  had  not  been  ob- 
seryed towards  them.  In  this  case  there 
was  no  doubt  as  to  what  good  faith  and 
justice  required.  The  militiamen  in  ques- 
tion had  been  enrolled  under  particular 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  they  h^l  a  right 
to  think  that  their  obligation  to  senre  was 
strictly  limited  by  those  Acto ;  yet,  with- 
out their  consent,  another  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment had  been  passed,  altering  the  terms 
of  their  agroement.  He  took  objection  at 
the  time  to  the  obyious  injustice  of  the 
proceeding ;  and  he  was  distinctly  told  in 
answer  that  any  injustice  would  be  reme- 
died, because  no  man  who  had  been  en- 
rolled under  the  former  law  would  be  re- 
quired to  incur  more  onerous  obligations 
than  he  had  formerly  taken  upon  himself. 
He  thought  there  had  been  great  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  Goyernment  of 
that  day  in  not  doing  what  the  noble  Lord 
had  now  done;  for  they  ought  to  haye 
issued  a  circular  to  lords  lieutenant  and 
colonels  of  militia  regiments,  informing 
them  that  the  men  could  not  be  called 
upon  to  serve  without  their  consent  beyond 
what  they  had  agreed  to.    What  had  oc- 
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curred  would,  he  hoped,  be  a  caution  to 
their  Lordships,  and  to  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  never  to  consent  to  an  Act  of 
Parliament  under  which  injustice  might  he 
done  to  the  troops,  from  any  assurance  on 
the  part  of  the  GoTernment  that  that 
power  should  not  be  abused,  and  to  take 
care  that  in  cases  like  the  present  a  clause 
should  be  put  in  to  prevent  the  Act  from 
being  retrospective.  This  was  the  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  the  former  discussion, 
and  not  that  it  had  been  inconvenient  to 
the  public  service. 

LoBD  BROUGHAM  was  rejoiced  that 
this  matter  had  been  set  right,  and  had 
only  one  word  to  add  to  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey).  He  wished  to 
make  it  more  general,  and  to  say  that,  not 
only  should  do  act  of  Parliament  be  passed 
on  the  understanding  that  some  other  Act 
should  be  afterwards  passed,  in  which  the 
military  were  concerned,  but  that  this 
should  be  the  general  rule  in  legislative 
proceedings. 

Lord  BATEMAN  said,  before  this  mat- 
ter was  closed,  he  wished  to  put  a  question 
to  the  Secretary  for  War.  He  wished  to 
know  if  by  chance  any  man  in  a  regiment 
resisted  being  re-attested,  he  was  liable  to 
be  retained  in  the  service. 

Lord  PANMURE  said,  that  if  the  re- 
giment was  embodied  by  the  law  as  it 
stood,  every  man  was  compelled  to  serve. 

Earl  GREY  said,  if  he  understood  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Panmure)  he  had  given 
an  engagement  that  the  men  enlisted  be- 
fore 1854  might  be  relieved  from  a  greater 
service  than  that  for  which  they  had  volun- 
tarily enlisted. 

Lord  PANMURE:  I  said  that  all  en- 
gagements made  with  the  militiamen  en- 
listed  in  1852  would  be  religiously  kept. 

Earl  GREY  was  sorry  he  had  misun- 
derstood his  noble  Friend.  His  belief  was 
that  no  man  under  the  Act  of  1852  could 
be  required  to  serve  more  than  fifty-six 
days  in  the  year,  except  in  case  of  invasion, 
and  the  colonels  had  got  many  of  them  to 
volunteer  on  the  faith  of  that  pledge.  He 
stated  when  the  Act  of  1854  was  brought 
in  that  it  was  unjust  to  alter  the  term's  of 
the  engagements  of  those  men  who  had 
voluntarily  enlisted;  but  he  was  assured 
that  the  power  would  not  be  used,  and  he 
withdrew  his  opposition  to  the  Bill.  He 
now  regretted  that  he  had  not  pressed  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  providing  that  no  man 
enlisted  under  the  Act  of  1852  should  be 
called  on  to  perform  any  other  service  than 
that  which  they  had  then  voluntarily  un- 
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dertaken.  He  begged  now  to  ask  his 
noble  Friend  whether  or  not  he  had  made 
it  known  that  any  man  who  had  been  en- 
rolled under  the  first  Act,  if  unwilling  to 
renew  his  engagement  of  service,  should 
have  his  discharge  or  leave  of  absence,  so 
that  no  greater  amount  of  service  should 
be  extorted  from  him,  than  such  as  he  had 
voluntarily  engaged  to  perform. 

Lord  PANMURE  said,  that  ho  had 
stated  that  he  would  adopt  whatever  means 
seemed  to  him  right  to  keep  faith  with  the 
militiamen,  but  he  did  not  say  whether  it 
should  be  by  leave  of  absence  or  discharge. 
He  had  said  distinctly  that  ho  would  keep 
faith  with  the  men,  and  that  he  would  not 
require  from  them  more  service  than  they 
had  engaged  to  perform ;  but  with  refer- 
ence to  the  exact  means  to  be  adopted,  he 
must  refrain  from  stating  them.  He  pledged 
himself  to  keep  faith  with  the  men. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  PROCEDURE— RESOLU- 
TIONS. 

Lord  BROUGHAM:*  My  Lords,  I 
rise  according  to  my  notice  to  bring  be- 
fore your  Lordships  the  Criminal  Procedure 
of  this  Country  by  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
England.  The  subject  is  of  great  extent, 
and  of  vast  importance  ;  and  if  it  was  of 
equal  difficulty,  unable  to  grapple  with  it, 
I  should  shrink  from  handling  it;  but 
unhappily  the  defects  of  the  system  are 
so  obvious,  lying  so  near  the  siurfaee,  and 
in  their  consequences  so  widely  felt,  that 
their  description  is  easy,  though  I  must 
confess  that  for  some  of  them  at  least  it 
may  be  hard  to  find  a  remedy  free  from 
all  objection.  Until,  however,  we  have 
carefully  examined  the  whole,  it  would  be 
rash  to  pronounce  that  in  any  case,  the 
evils  complained  of  are  remediless ;  and 
that  the  more  grievous  defects  can  be  re- 
moved seems  unquestionable.  I  proceed 
then,  at  once,  to  deal  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  the  order  described  when  I  gave 
my  notice  a  fortnight  ago. 

And  first  of  all,  and  in  the  outset,  I  will 
say  that  I  confine  myself  to  procedure, 
leaving  untouched  the  defects  in  the  Cri- 
minal Law  itself,  and  only  asking  you  to 
consider  the  manner  in  which,  as  at  pre- 
sent established,  it  is  administered  or  car- 
ried into  execution ;  although  1  must  own 
that  one's  forbearance  is  taxed  a  little 
high  in  thus  passing  by  defects  so  glaring, 
as  every  day's  experience  exemplifies ; 
defects  too,  which  trench  so  nearly  upon 
procedure,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
discussion  of  them  apart  from  my  present 
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subjeet.     Thus   to   say  nothing  of  such 
grave  offences  as  formed  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  my  learned  Friend  Mr.  Bowyer's 
Bill  last  Session,  approved  as  regards  its 
principle  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice — ^acts 
morally  criminal,  but  only  in  law  treated 
as   civil  injuries — what   shall  be  said  of 
those  gross  cases  of  fraud,  and  those  scan- 
dalous instances  of  breach  of  trust  so  fre- 
quently brought  before  our  courts,  but  only 
we  courts  of  civil  jurisdiction — such  cases 
as  we  tried  on  appeal  from  Ireland  in  this 
House  on   a  somewhat   remarkable   day, 
the  morning   after  the  Reform  Bill  was 
rejected,  October  1831,  when  with  Lord 
Flunket  and  Lord  Radnor,  I  sat  to  hear 
the  story  of  a  fraud  as  gross  as  ever  was 
perpetrated,  by  which  a  reverend  gentle- 
man was  deprived  of  a  large  fortune,  and 
the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  removed  its 
fruits  beyond  our  jurisdiction,  so  that  the 
injured  party  has  never  yet  been  able  to 
recover  the   property  adjudged  to  be  his 
by  our  clear  and  unhesitating  decision,^ — 
or  such  a  ease,  if  posaible  more  flagrant, 
as  I  grieve  to  say,  a  not  undistinguished 
member  of  our  profession  exhibited,  when 
guardian  of  two  orphans,   he   spent  the 
whole  of  their  patrimony  in  riotous  liv- 
ing, and  dying  insolvent,  left  these  two 
female  wards  upon   the   parish  ? — These 
are  surely  crimes  of  the  blackest  dye,  and 
yet  in  law  they  are  only  regarded  as  con- 
stituting debts  for  which  the  party  may 
sue  if  he  can,  but  which  the  public  has  no 
right  to  complain  of,  or  the  magistrate  to 
punish.     Such  cases  approach  the  boun- 
dary which  separates  the  Criminal  Law 
from  Criminal  Procedure,  and  they  affect 
our  feelings  of  justice  strongly  ;   but   I 
make  an  effort,  and  abstain  from  dealing 
with  them,  that  I  may  bring  my  observa- 
tions within  narrower  bounds  ;  and  I  there- 
fore come  to  the  first  stage  of  procedure — 
the  ascertaining  of  the  offence  and  the  secur- 
ing of  the  offender,  in  order  to  his  trial ;  in  a 
word  the  department  of  police — to  which  I 
begin  with  asking  your  Lordships'  attention. 
The  first  object  that  meets  our  eye  in 
this  survey  is  the  court  of  the  police,  espe- 
cially the  metropolitan  police  magistrate, 
because  the  name  seems  to  connect  it  with 
the  subject.     It  is,  however,  a  great  mis- 
nomer.    It  has  been  remarked  by  one  of 
the  able  and  learned  persons  who  preside 
at  these  courts,  that  this  reminds  us  of 
Voltaire's  remark  on  the  name.  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire,  which  is  neither  holy,  nor 
Roman,  nor  Empire.     So  these  function- 


expressly  shut  out  from  all  jurisdiction  in 
the  City  of  London  ;  they  are  not  police, 
for  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  police, 
except,  indeed,  to  stand  between  the  com- 
munity and  any  policeman  who  may  abuse 
their  powers,  as  they  protect  against  any 
other    wrong-doers ;    and    they    are    not 
magistrates,    properly   speaking,   because 
that  means  an  unpaid  justice,  and  these 
gentlemen  are  all  stipendiary.     True,  this 
is  only  a  question  of  a  name,  but  words 
oftentimes  have  the  force  of  things,  and  I 
object  to  this  false  appellation  given  by 
common  parlance,  as  I  do  to  the  equally 
false  name  of  Small  Debt  Courts,  given 
by  the  Statutes  to  our  local  judicatures. 
I  object  in  both  instances  to  a  misnomer 
which  tends  to  lower  in  public    stimation 
a  most  important  tribunal.     It  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  too  highly  the  value 
of  these  Criminal  Courts.     Beside  many 
branches  of  jurisdiction,    as   in  revenue 
cases,  and  some  in  civil  matters,  they  have 
the  power  of  summary  conviction  in  a  large 
class   of  cases   connected  with  violence ; 
but  their  principal  function  is  that  of  pre- 
paratory inquiry,  of  examining  the  evidence 
to  support  charges  brought  before  them ; 
and  this  they  do  according  to  the  strict 
rules  of  evidence,  which  the  Coroner  is  not 
bound  by,  because  he  is  to  ascertain  not 
only  the  corpus  delicti,  that  the  offence 
has  been  committed,  but  who  is  probably 
the  offender  ;  and  hence  I  may  observe  in 
passing,  two  evils  connected  with  this  im- 
portant officer's  proceedings:   first,  that 
they  are  in  public,  as  well  as  behind  the 
backs  of  those  suspected  ;  and  next,  that 
there  is  no  power  of  holding  to  bail  when 
a  warrant  is  executed.     The  police  magis- 
trate, on  the  other  hand,  does  always,  as 
the    committing    magistrate    everywhere 
ought  to  do,  guide  himself  by  the  rules  of 
evidence,  and  also  examines  any  witnesses 
whom  the  person  charged  may  bring  for- 
ward in  his  own  behalf.     In  short,  it  is  a 
much  more  satisfactory  inquiry  in  all  re- 
spects than   that  before    a    grand  jury. 
Some  defects  there  are.     It  appears  to 
me  that  since  the  County   Courts  have 
been  established,  from  all  the  civil  juris- 
diction, as  in  ejectments  and  other  cases 
of  small  amount,  the  Police  Courts  should 
be  relieved^  by  this  jurisdiction  being  trans- 
ferred, or  rather  confined,  to  the  County 
Courts,  for  it  is  concurrent ;  but  confined 
it  cannot  now  be,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  expense  of  proceedings  in  those 
courts,   arising   almost  entirely  from  the 
aries  are  not  metropolitan,  because  they  are  taxes  still  levied  on  them  against  all  prin« 
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eiple.  Thifl  it  is  that  drires  much  biui- 
ness  of  a  ciril  deBcription  into  the  police 
eourts.  Another  defect  arises  from  the 
poirer  to  discharge  npon  the  party's  own 
recognisance,  without  bail  being  confined, 
when  onr  Petty  Offence  Bill  shall  pass,  to 
the  small  felonies  within  its  prorisions  ; 
whereas  it  shoold  be  given  generally, 
wherever  the  magistrate  can  take  bail, 
and  should  be  gi^en  to  the  Coroner  in^ 
cases  of  manslaughter.  There  is  no  risk 
whatever  attending  the  extension  of  this 
discretion.  It  would  only  be  exercised  in 
the  instance  of  poor  people  unable  to  find 
bail ;  and  they  are  not  at  all  prone  to  fly. 
The  offence  must  be  of  a  grave  nature  to 
make  them  choose  perpetual  exile  rather 
than  stand  their  trial ;  exile,  which  among 
our  northern  neighbours,  is  a  punishment 
of  many  offences  on  conviction  ;  sometimes 
banishment  from  the  realm,  but  sometimes 
also  from  the  burgh  or  county  only.  A 
poor  man's  whole  scheme  of  life  is  de- 
ranged bv  it,  and  his  means  of  livelihood 
destroyed,  even  if  he  has  the  power  of 
transferring  his  family,  and  if  the  loss  of 
his  country  cannot  affect  him.  It  accord- 
ingly appears  that  the  instanc.es  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare  of  persons  escaping  to  avoid 
trial,  rrofessional  friends,  and  others 
conversant  with  police  proceedings,  have 
assured  me,  that  such  a  thinff  hardly  ever 
happens,  where  the  offence  is  not  grave, 
but  of  such  nature  that  the  discretion 
would  be  used  for  which  I  contend,  as 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  unnecessary  im- 
prisonment, with  all  Its  evils,  both  to  the 
family  of  the  party,  to  his  own  habits,  and 
to  his  character,  f^om  the  contamination 
of  the  gaol.  One  great  benefit  of  these 
magistrates  arises,  not  from  their  control 
over  the  police,  but  from  their  standing, 
as  it  were,  between  the  lower  orders  and 
that  force.  Useful  as  is  our  metropolitan 
police,  and  meritorious  as  its  members 
very  generally  are,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  occasions  sometimes  arise,  when  au- 
thority to  be  exercised  with  a  somewhat 
large  discretion,  and  exercised  at  all  hours, 
and  in  all  seasons,  may  be  abused.  But 
the  speedy  recourse  which  is  required  to 
the  magistrate,  and  the  expectation  of  his 
interference,  tends  greatly  to  prevent  this 
abuse.  That  the  number  of  stipendiary 
magistrates  should  be  increased,  seems  to 
follow  from  all  we  are  considering  in  their 
praise.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue 
the  services  of  the  unpaid  justices,  espe« 
cially  in  country  districts  and  small  towns. 
^-'t  surely  there  ought  to  bo  in  all  the 
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larger  towns  a  sufGieient  nnmber  of  such 
magistrates  as  are  found  necessary  in 
Middlesex  and  the  adjacent  districts,  and 
for  the  rery  same  reasons  on  which  that 
necessity  is  founded,  and  is  admitted.— 
There  are  at  present  not  above  seven  or 
eight ;  and  in  Middlesex  twenty-three, 
holding  eleven  courts. 

But  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
police  everywhere  is  now  allowed  by  all  to 
be  of  absolute  necessity ;  and  I  believe  I 
only  speak  the  sense  of  all  your  Lordships 
when  I  express  my  great  regret  that  the 
Bill  last  year  introduced  by  my  noble 
Friend  now  at  the  head  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  and  then  Home  Secretary,  was  not 
suffered  to  pass.  As  to  some  of  its  pro- 
visions douDts  might  reasonably  be  enter- 
tained  ;  but  its  principle  has  received  the 
assent  of  all  who  have  carefully  considered 
the  subject,  and  who  are  alive  to  the  in- 
calculable importance  of  having  such  a 
constabulary  force  for  the  county  dis- 
tricts, and  smaller  towns  as  may  suffice 
to  keep  the  peace,  to  awe  offenders,  to 
prevent  them  from  pursuing  their  evil 
courses,  and  to  secure  their  being  brought 
to  justice.  My  noble  Friend  deserved  the 
greatest  praise  for  his  exertions  in  pre- 
paring that  measure,  and  he  was  only 
defeated  by  the  clamours  which  the  cor- 
porate bodies  raised—- clamours  in  which 
unincorporated  towns  joined,  though  they 
must  have  seen,  as  they  were  at  the  time 
plainly  told  and  as  I  doubt  not  thev  have 
since  experienced,  that  their  bounas,  un- 
protectea  by  police,  would  assuredly  be- 
come the  refuge  of  malefactors  from  all 
parts  where  a  police  force  existed.  A 
regular  force  is  absolutely  necessary ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  equally  expedient  that 
there  should  also  be  a  reserve  force,  of 
persons  who  do  not  quit  their  occupations, 
but  only  receive  a  certain  moderate  pay 
as  a  retainer,  obliging  them  to  muster  a 
few  days  yearlv  for  inspection  and  training, 
and  liable  in  all  emergencies  to  be  called 
out.  I  say  nothing  of  the  great  servico 
which  the  recruiting  of  the  army  may 
derive  from  this  force  bearing  to  the 
regular  constabulary  the  same  relation 
that  the  local  militia  does  to  the  regular  ; 
but  its  use  in  police  service  is  incontes- 
table. It  would  not  only  separate  the 
disreputable  classes  from  the  bettermost 
folks,  and  thus  restrain  the  former,  but 
it  would  render  riotous  proceedings  and 
other  like  outrages  impossible,  and  would 
prevent  such  evils  as  we  have  lately  seen  to 
arise  from  the  combinations  called  strikes. 
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the  source  of  snch  danger  to  the  public 
peace;  such  loss  to  the  manufacturing 
interest ;  above  all,  such  cruel  suffering 
to  the  labouring  classes  themselTes ;  the 
dopes  and  tools  of  sordid  agitators  seeking 
their  own  power,  and  their  own  profit  at 
the  cost  of  the  poor  working  men  and 
their  families.  The  illustrious  man,  whom 
we  unhappily  no  longer  hare  among  us, 
was,  I  ha?e  reason  to  think,  both  from 
what  passed  in  private  and  from  some 
observations  made  in  this  House,  much 
in  fhvour  of  some  such  arrangement.  Mj 
noble  friends  opposite,  before  they  quitted 
office  in  1852,  had,  I  believe,  nearly 
matured  a  plan  of  a  kindred  sort,  for  a 
reserve  naval  force.  It  has  been  strongly 
recommended  by  my  Friend  Mr.  F.  Hill, 
whose  long  services  as  prison  inspector, 
have  brought  him  much  in  communica- 
tion with  the  police  authorities  in  different 
parts,  both  of  Scotland  and  England.  In 
his  admirable  work  on  Grimes,  ho  dwells 
much  upon  the  subject,  and  shows  incon- 
testably  how  useful  such  a  force  would 
prove  both  in  peace  and  war. 

I  cannot  qnit  the  subject  of  police  with* 
out  observing  how  important  it  is  that  there 
should  be  a  uniform  system  of  rules  and 
regulations  for  that  force  all  over  the 
country.  This  principle  appears  to  have 
received  Legislative  sanction  ;  for  in  1851 
an  Act  was  passed  having  this  object 
principally  in  view,  the  14  &  15  Vict  c. 
55,  which  empowers  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  make  rules  generally  applicable  for  the 
payment  of  police  expenses,  compensations 
and  rewards  on  detecting  offences.  It 
takes  the  power  of  making  regulations 
from  the  Sessions,  manifestly  in  order  to 
secure  the  uniformity  of  the  rules.  It  is 
a  pity  that  beside  empowering,  the  Act 
did  not  require  the  maling  of  such  rules 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  for  though 
four  years  have  elapsed,  nothing  has  been 
done.  I  trust  no  further  delay  will  occur, 
and  I  also  venture  to  express  a  hope  that 
another  and  similar  provision  of  the  same 
statute  will  be  executed  by  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, the  payment  of  the  clerks  of  the  peace 
by  salary  and  not  by  fees.  This  power  hss  in 
only  one  or  two  instances  been  exercised,  and 
yet  its  existence  is  of  absolute  necessity. 
The  taking  of  fees  is  attended  with  great 
irregularity  and  proportionate  abuse.  The 
difference  in  various  counties  is  hardly  to 
be  believed.  Thus  taking  the  sum  of  the 
different  fees  to  the  clerk  on  commitment, 
fine,  acquittal  ;  we  have  for  Durham,  32., 
Dorset,  4(.  10«.|  £ssex»  21.  4«.;  Havering 


atte  Bower  (a  manor  well  known  for  its 
very  peculiar  customs,  one  of  which  is  the 
right  claimed  by  the  Lord  to  appoint 
Justices)  no  less  than  61.  13f. ;  in  the 
same  manor  the  clerk  has  3/.  lOt.  lOd. 
for  an  acquittal,  while  in  Derbyshire  only 
II,  is  paid— a  difference  of  between  three 
and  fourfold.  Such  a  fee,  indeed,  ought 
not  to  exist  at  all  any  where  or  to  any 
amount.  [Lord Ltndhgbst  :  Clearly  not!] 
But  I  am  now  only  speaking  of  the  great 
diversity  in  different  counties  of  the  fee 
for  the  same  matter.  It  is  certain  that  in 
some  places  the  amount  of  fees  received  is 
1,500{.  a  year  ;  in  some  more,  even  above 
2,0002.;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  in  oil 
coses  the  payment  should  be  by  solory,  os 
the  Act  plainly  intended  it  should,  though 
the  local  outhorities  hove  thought  fit  to 
decide  otherwise.  Another  power  given 
them  has  been  equally  disregarded  though 
coupled  with  o  very  plain  indication  of  the 
Legisloture's  intention,  I  mean  that  of 
choosing  for  the  exercise  of  their  criminol 
jurisdiction  the  county  court  judge  as  the 
chairman  of  Sessions.  In  Ireland,  the 
assistant  barrister  is  universolly  so  chosen 
by  the  magistrates  ;  in  England,  there 
have  been  only  one  or  two  instances  of  it. 
I  am  quite  sure  that,  in  some  cases,  as  I 
lately  stated  in  this  place,  there  cannot  be 
more  competent  chairmen  than  the  Ses- 
sions  enjoy,  such  as  my  late  Friend  Lord 
Wharncliffe,  in  the  West  Biding,  and  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  in 
Worcestershire.  But,  though  it  would  be 
invidious  to  notice  counties  that  do  not 
possess  the  same  great  advantage,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  very  general  opinion  both 
of  the  bar  and  of  the  community,  that  it 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice,  if  the  sugges- 
tion were  oftener  attended  to  which  the 
county  courts  Acts  hove  given ;  both  the 
Bills  that  did  not  pass  and  the  one  that 
did,  making  the  Judge  qualified  os  a  justice 
by  virtue  of  his  office.  No  one  probably 
would  wish  to  interfere  with  the  chice  of 
the  Sessions,  or  to  transfer  their  jurisdic- 
tion to  another  tribunal.  But  surely  the 
justices  ought  to  consider  it  as  a  relief  if 
they  can  so  easily  obtoin  the  aid  of  o  learn- 
ed and  experienced  person,  one  bred  os  a 
lawyer,  and  practised  also  in  the  perform- 
ance of  judicial  duties.  The  prevention 
of  mistakes  would  be  one  result  of  their 
toking  the  course  in  question  ;  but  it  would 
be  another  advantage  that  the  disputes  of 
the  bench  with  the  bar  would  be  wholly 
ovoidedi  and  the  profession  satisfied  in  oU 
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eouniieSf  as  thej  have  been  in  those  of 
York  and  Woreester. 

Bot  I  pass  on  to  the  other  parts  of  this 
eztonsive  subject  after  the  commencement 
of  prooedare,  with  which  I  have  hitherto 
been  dealing.  The  offence  baring  been 
traced,  the  offender  or  supposed  offender 
tracked,  and  his  person  secured,  proceed- 
ings  must  be  taken  for  bringing  him  to 
trial.  And  here,  if  indeed  we  hare  not 
already  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  before 
commitment — at  least,  here  we  at  once 
experience  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest  defect  of  our  system,  the  want  of 
power  in  the  executive  government  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  execudon  of  the  law  by  putting 
the  criminal  procedure  in  motion.  I  be- 
lieve, with  the  exception  of  America,  if  our 
kinsmen  have  carried  over  with  them  this 
fault  in  the  English  law,  but  certainly  in 
no  other  country,  is  the  criminal  procedure 
leUt  to  shift  for  itself,  its  execution  being 
everybody's  business  in  theory,  and  so 
nobody's  in  fact.  Rather  than  argue  upon 
the  evils  that  must  inevitably  ensue  from 
the  want  of  a  public  prosecutor,  I  will  give 
some  instances,  and  these  by  no  means  of 
rare  oceurrence,  though  those  which  I 
shall  specify  are  more  than  ordinarily  start- 
ling ;  1  will  give  two  of  the  guilty  escaping; 
as  many  of  the  innocent  being  harassed 
in  conseqaence,  and  altogether  in  conse- 
quence, of  this  defect.  In  the  first  class, 
let  me  mention  that  a  wealthy  trades- 
man at  Plymouth,  under  the  pressure  of  a 
temporary  difficulty,  forged  a  Bill  for  a 
large  sum,  expecting  as  such  culprits  gene- 
rally do,  that  before  it  became  due,  he 
should  be  able  to  retire  it ;  he  was  disap- 
pointed, and  arrested.  Some  one  was 
bound  over  to  prosecute,  that  is,  to  give 
evidence  ;  a  true  Bill  was  found,  indeed 
there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  the 
case  ;  and  the  trial  came  on  ;  but  no 
witness  appeared.  A  poor  man  in  these 
circumstances  would  have  been  certainly 
convicted,  and  as  the  law  then  stood, 
hanged.  The  rich  man  paid  the  200^.  on 
the  recognisance,  kept  the  witness  out  of 
the  way,  and  was  acquitted  for  want  of  a 
prosecutor.  Again,  a  baronet  in  one  of 
the  midland  counties,  worthy  baronet  I 
cannot  term  him,  fired  a  loaded  musket  at 
a  rev.  clergyman  with  whom  he  had  some 

5uarrel  arising  from   bad  neighbourship, 
[he.jntercession  of  friends,  or  the  kindness 
~^  nature  withheld  him  from  ap- 
\   the  wrong-doer,   who    had 
tted  a  capital  felony,  escaped 
or  by  some  other  error,  the 


crime  was  laid  as  a  misdemeanor,  and  he 
was  not  even  imprisoned  a  day.  He  was 
safe  until  he  should  make  another  murder- 
ous assault.  But  now  see  how  also  the 
innocent  are  harassed  with  imprisonment 
and  prosecution.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
case,  lately  stated  to  your  Lordships,  of 
the  poor  woman  confined  in  Northampton 
gaol  for  some  months  upon  a  charge  of 
manslaughter  found  to  be  utterly  ground- 
less as  soon  as  the  bill  was  preferred,  the 
same  learned  Judge  (Mr.  Baron  Alderson) 
not  long  ago  presided  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  when  the  grand  jury 
brought  in  a  Bill  for  forgery  of  a  will,  a 
bill  preferred  by  a  disappointed  legatee 
against  the  executor.  There  was  an  end 
of  the  case  the  instant  the  Judge  saw  the 
wiD,  which  the  grand  jury  had  never  even 
desired  to  see  when  they  put  the  party  on 
his  trial.  But  1  recollect  being  counsel, 
one  of  the  last  times  I  ever  attended  the 
criminal  court,  for  a  gentleman  of  great 
property,  and  high  respectability,  a  man 
of  10,0002.  or  12,000/.  a-year,  who  stood 
in  the  dock,  and  was  arraigned  for  wilful 
murder,  because  the  grand  jury  sagaciously 
deemed  him  criminally  accountable  for  the 
neglect  of  one  of  his  bailiffs,  who  had 
thrown  a  rope  across  a  road  that  was  under 
repair,  and  forgot  to  put  a  lantern  upon 
it,  so  that  unfortunately  a  woman  coming 
from  market  was  thrown  from  her  cart  and 
broke  her  neck.  The  instant  that  Mr. 
Baron  Wood  heard  the  case  opened  he 
directed  an  acquittal  of  course,  and  desired 
the  officer  of  the  court  to  summon  the 
grand  jury  into  his  presence.  They  were 
discharged  ;  and  his  Lordship  said,  "  I 
am  extremely  sorry  for  it ;  this  is  a  most 
shameful  case."  The  jury  were  not  even 
rebuked  ;  but,  had  they  been  so,  the  cen- 
sure would  have  fallen  exceedingly  light, 
because  no  one  could  possibly  tell  which 
of  them  had  agreed  in  finding  the  bill. 
Here,  however,  was  this  respectable  man, 
who  had  held  up  an  arraigned  hand  in  the 
dock  with  felons,  and  who  went  down  to  the 
grave  with  the  stigma,  which  any  spiteful 
neighbour,  or  adversary  at  an  election,  or 
in  the  heat  of  religions  controversy,  (for 
he  was  a  Roman  Catholic)  could  fling  in 
his  teeth  that  he  had  once  stood  his  trial 
for  murder.  I  will  venture  most  confidently 
to  affirm,  that  even  in  the  most  bitter  state 
of  parties,  even  in  the  most  violent  times 
of  faction,  no  public  prosecutor  would  have 
dared  to  put  Mr.  Blondell  upon  his  trial 
for  the  carelessness  of  his  servant.  I  am 
old  enough,  unhappily,  to  recollect  the 
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Tiolen^e  of  |>artj  at  its  height,  the  violence 
of  principles  exasperated  hj  alarm,  the 
proTcrbiallj  fatal  combination  of  anger 
and  fear.  I  remember  the  sedition  trials 
of  1793  in  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh  and 
Bandee,  the  treason  trials  of  1794  at  the 
Old  Bailey ;  but  I  will  most  confidently 
assert  that  neither  the  Lord  Advocate  in 
the  one  country,  nor  any  known  individual 
minister  in  the  other  would  have,  I  will  not 
say  dared — but  would  ever  have  dreamt 
— of  prosecuting  the  Lancashire  Catholic. 
The  grand  jury  may  have  felt  the  same 
anger  and  the  same  alarm,  but  they  could 
safely  give  way  to  its  impulse  ;  their  whole 
proceedings  were  shrouded  in  darkness  ; 
they  were,  to  all  mtents  and  purposes,  a 
concealed,  an  unknown,  an  absolutely  irre- 
sponsible prosecutor.  Had  I  argued  by  the 
hour  to  show  the  evils,  the  grievous  mis- 
chiefs of  our  defective  system,  I  could 
never  have  hoped  to  prove  more  effec- 
tually than  the  recital  of  these  instances 
have  enabled  me  to  do,  how  little  security 
that  system  affords  on  the  one  hand  of  the 
law  being  executed  against  the  guilty,  how 
little  safeguard  on  the  other  against  its 
being  grossly  abused  to  the  injury  of  the 
innocent.  Such  instances  may  be  rare  ; 
but  thoy  should  be  impossible.  Their  bare 
possibility  at  once  condemns  the  system. 

In  truth,  this  plan  of  leaving  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  to  the  party  injured  alone 
—for  I  object  not  to  it,  if  combmed  with  a 
responsible  functionary — comes  down  to  us 
from  very  ancient  and  very  barbarous 
times.  It  grew  out  of  the  irrational  laws 
and  customs  of  the  dark  ages.  It  is  the 
relic  of  days  when  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  held  in  property  as  slaves  by 
a  few  landowners ;  when  one  class  of  the 
community  was  privileged  from  capital 
punishment  because  capable  of  reading ; 
when  men  were  tried  not  by  the  evidence 
of  witnesses,  but  by  the  belief  of  their  ad- 
herents, ignorant  of  the  whole  matter,  or 
by  their  own  skill  and  courage  in  single 
cohibat ;  nay,  when  trial  by  jury  had  not 
yet  superseded  the  ordeal  of  firo  and  water. 
In  those  dismal  times,  all  crimes  could  be 
compounded  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money,  or  a  number  of  beasts  while  money 
was  not  yet  known ;  every  man's  head 
being  valued  at  a  certain  price — his  Were- 
geld,  as  the  Saxon  called  it,  his  Eric,  as 
the  Celt  had  it — from  the  sovereign  down 
to  the  peasant.  Nothing  was  deemed  to 
deserve  consideration  but  the  estimated 
loss  of  the  injured  party  or  his  family; 
and  the  public  interest  in  the  peace  being 
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preserved,  and  crimes  prevented,  never 
entered  into  any  one's  contemplation. 
Assuredly,  if  the  practice  loses  itself  in 
the  mists  of  remote  antiquity,  it  cannot  be 
deemed  to  claim  our  respect  from  its  ho- 
nourable descent.  But  let  us  see  how  it 
works ;  how  far  prosecutions  by  a  compe- 
tent and  a  responsible  officer  are  more 
likely  to  be  carefully  conducted,  and  to 
ensure  conviction,  than  when  loft  to  any 
one  that  chooses  to  undertake  them,  and 
to  the  majority  of  the  grand  jury,  un- 
known and  irresponsible.  In  Scotland 
the  Lord  Advocate  is  at  the  head  of  the 
procedure  for  executing  the  criminal  law ; 
he  has  his  deputies  on  the  several  circuits, 
and  there  is  a  local  prosecutor,  the  Procu- 
rator Fiscal  (deriving  his  name,  I  suppose, 
from  advocatus  fisci  of  the  civil  law)  and 
acting  in  each  county  and  each  large  town. 
Now  look  at  the  results  of  the  two  systems, 
as  shown  in  the  escape  of  the  guilty,  or  at 
least  in  the  comparative  numbers  of  ac- 
quittals. I  take  the  returns  for  the  year 
1853  as  the  last  we  have;  but  there  is  no 
material  difference  in  the  proportious  of 
other  years.  The  number  of  commitments 
for  England  and  Wales  was  27,057;  of 
persons  tried,  25t5S5,  there  having  been 
1,472  discharged.  Of  those  tried,  4.793 
were  acquitted,  including  those  against 
whom  the  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bills  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  acquittals  were  between 
one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  those  tried.  In 
Scotland,  for  the  same  year,  the  commit- 
ments were  3,756,  the  persons  tried  3,139, 
the  acquittals  279,  or  between  one-eleventh 
and  one-twelfth.  Thus  the  acquittals  are 
twice  as  numerous  in  England  ;  clearly 
showing  the  difference  between  proceed- 
ings instituted  and  conducted  by  expe- 
rienced, responsible,  professional  men,  and 
those  left  to  private  individuals. 

No  one  wishes,  I  believe,  to  see  grand 
juries  dispensed  with,  although  in  many 
cases  they  might  safely  be,  were  there  in 
every  case  a  public  prosecutor.  Of  grand 
juries  wc  have  the  praises  of  that  extensive 
dealer  in  panegyric,  Mr.  Justice  Block- 
stone,  who  extols  the  "excellent  forecast 
of  our  ancestors,"  in  providing  this  addi- 
tional safeguard  for  the  people  against  the 
oppression  of  the  Crown ;  and  certainly,  as 
to  prosecutions  for  political  offences,  there 
is  the  greatest  reason  to  coincide  with  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  commentator.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  even  in 
the  case  of  political  offences,  the  preva- 
lence of  party  feeling  in  troublous  times  is 
too  likely  to  warp  the  grand  jury,  while 
2  I 
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tba  offioUl  prot^HtOTi  ihougb  under  ibe 
WMfi%  iufluenoe,  is  also  iiader  the  cheek  of 
respoDBibilit/r  (0  which  the  unknown  roa- 
joritjr  of  the  grand  jurj  is  never  sul^'ect. 
}n  the  times  of  excitement  and  alarm  to 
irbifib  I  ba?e  already  referred*  I  believe  I 
#«y  assert  that  a  grand  jury  would  have 
been  quite  as  ready  to  find  bills  for  sedition 
and  treason  as  the  Lord  Advoeate  in  Scot- 
land to  prosecute;  and  the  Attorney  Qe- 
neral  in  England  found  no  difficulty  in 
baving  the  bills  fonnd*  which  led  to  the 
famous  ficquittals  at  the  Old  Bailey,  But 
the  ''excellent  forecast"  which  Black- 
ptone  praises  was  somewhat  deficient  in 
diserimination  when  it  left  all  offences 
whatever  sul\ject  to  the  same  most  imper- 
fect and  unsatisfactory  inquiry,  and  pro- 
vided no  means  of  securing  either  sound- 
nesa  of  principle  or  uniformity  of  practice. 
!Not  only  is  the  investigation  wholly  tx- 
pq/riSt  and  the  tribunal  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  person  preferring  the  bill, 
producing  whatever  witnesses  he  pleases, 
l^nd  withholding  what  he  desires  to  con- 
peal,  thus  making  the  jury  a  mere  tool  in 
bis  hands — but  the  body  is  of  a  different 
construction  in  different  places,  local  Acts 
of  Parliament  in  some  couptiea,  as  York- 
shire, requiring  that  only  freeheldera  shall 
serve.  The  practice  also  varies.  Of 
course  we  know  not  with  any  particularity 
what  passes  wiihin  the  grand  jury  room  ; 
but  from  time  to  time,  without  any  breacb 
of  the  oath  of  secrecy,  the  fact  pierces  to 
the  publio  that  extreme  latitude  has  been 
given  to  the  stories  of  witnesses,  and 
strange  notions  of  evidence  have  prevailed. 
Thus  it  appeared  before  the  learned  Judge 
who  heard  one  case  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  that  no  one  had  even  thought  of 
asking  to  see  the  instrument  alleged  to 
have  been  forged.  In  another  case  of  a 
noble  friend  of  ours  put  on  bis  trial  for  a 
conspiracy  in  South  America,  no  one 
thought  of  asking  the  prosecutor  when 
be  was  examined,  what  bad  been  his  con- 
nection with  the  defendant,  else  it  would 
have  been  found  that  he  owed  bim  from 
3,0002.  to  4.0002.,  and  had  pn>8ecuted  him 
booause  he  could  not  obtain  a  longer  ac- 
commodation. Then  it  was  only  discovered 
in  181d,  that  in  all  Ireland,  except  one  or 
%yro  counties,  the  grand  juriea  never  in 
eriminal  eases  thought  of  examining  any 
witnesa  at  aU.  The  civil  busineea  there, 
as  we  all  know,  is  most  closely  attended 
to.  The  landowners  floek  to  the  assises 
from  all  partSt  when  the  presentments  are 
te  be  made ;  and  extreme  eare  ia  taken  in 
Lard  Brougham 


this  financial  oMation.    That  the  jujiei^ 
fuoctions  are  also  well  performed  I  otnnot 
doubt ;    only  tbey  appear  to  bsve  kaes 
guided  by  a  most  singular  notiqn  of  the 
law ;  for  it  turned  out  that  all  the  bills  for 
all  offences  were  found  npon  the  mere 
reading  of  the  depositions  before  ths  com- 
mitting magistrate,  and  that  no  witncaisver 
was  called.     When  this  came  before  my 
lamented  friends-^Sir  S.  Bomilly  and  Mr. 
Somer — names  never  to  be  pronouDced 
by  any  without  profound  respect,  nor  by 
me  without  the  deepest  sorrow  for  their 
losa-f-tbey  saw  the  necessity  of  profid'mg 
a  remedy ;  the  rather  that  this  most  erro* 
neons  practice  bad  become  inveterate,  and 
almost  all  the  Judges  in  Ireland  persisted 
in  giving  it  their  sanction.     Mr.  Horner 
brought  in  a  Bill  the  year  after,  which, 
with  the  support  of  Mr.  Peel,  was  pass? 
ed,  although  care  was  taken  to  make  it 
enactive  and  not  declaratory,  wbioh  it  mar 
nifestly  ought  to  have  been,  as  there  was 
no  possible  doubt  upon  the  law;   but  a 
very  misplaced  delicacy  was  shown  about 
declaring  that  the  Judges  had  for  so  many 
years  been  knowingly  allowing  an  utterly 
illegal  course  of  proceeding.     The  result 
of  this  malpractice  was  too  apparent.    Sir 
8.  Bomilly  stated— and  as  no  man  was 
ever  more  scrupulously  careful  in  his  asser* 
tions,  so  we  may  most  safely  rely  npon  the 
statement — that  in  Ireland  the  proportion 
ef  acquittals  to  trials  was  not  as  in  Scot- 
land, one  to  twelve,  or  even  as  in  England, 
one  to  six,  but  no  less  than  fifteen  to  six- 
teen, there  being  in  that  year  192  acquis 
tals  in  205  persons  tried,  and  these  were 
all  trials  for  one  offence,  murder.     This  ia 
indeed  an  extreme  case  of  diversity  in  the 
proceedings ;  but  there  are  very  consider* 
able  differences  in  other  parts  of  the  king^ 
dom.     I  bava  stated  the  average  of  ae« 
quittals  in  England  to  be  between  one^fifth 
and  one-sixth,  but  the  proportion  varies 
in  a  remarkable  manner  in  different  coun- 
ties.    In  Somersetahire  it  is  one-third ;  in 
Hants  and  Bucks  between  one-third  and 
one-fourth  i  in  Sussex  one-fifth ;  in  Wilta 
between  one-sixth  and  one-seventh.    Thus 
whether  from  the  practice  of  grand  juriea* 
or  from  the  manner  of  conducting  proaeen* 
tions,  the  acquittals  are  more  than  twice 
as  numoFOtts  in  some   counties  than  in 
others. 

I  have  dwelt,  my  Lords,  on  the  defeoia 
of  the  grand  jury,  the  great  want  of 
regular  practice,  the  entire  want  ef  respon- 
sibility, the  necessary  nneertainty  in  wkiek 
the  commivnity  must  alwaya  be  left  aa  te 
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tbe  persons  by  whom  tbe  Terdiot  is  given. 
Bat  one  fault  can  never  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  this  institution ;  all  that  passes, 
how  irregular  soever,  how  hardly  bearing 
upon  persons  touching  whom  the  witnesses 
have  deposed,  all  is  confined  to  the  secret 
place  of  inquiry,  and  unless  the  witnesses 
choose  to  tell  what  passed  nothing  can 
rvaoh  the  public  ear.  This  is  a  redeeming 
virtue  which  affords  some  compensation  for 
the  evils  that  must  ever  attend  a  secret 
inquisition.  If  indeed  the  grand  jury  were 
to  receive  whatever  depositions  any  per- 
sons chose  to  make  before  it ;  if  it  were 
to  welcome  all  manner  of  vituperation 
against  not  only  the  party  accused  but 
every  one  else  towards  whom  a  prejudice 
was  entertained,  or  a  spiteful  feeling  was 
cherished ;  if  parties  absent  could  be 
assailed  behind  their  backs,  and  those  who 
were  no  parties  at  all  to  the  proceeding 
wore  denounced  under  colour  of  charging 
those  who  were ;  and  if  all  that  passed 
were  minutely  chronicled  and  fully  pub- 
lished to  the  world — then  we  might  truly 
affirm  that  the  inquisitorial  office  was 
scandalously  perverted  and  abused ;  that 
the  tribunal  so  performing  its  functions 
bad  become  not  merely  useless,  but  perni- 
cious, and  far  from  claiming,  as  it  now 
does,  our  respect,  might  look  to  be  speedily 
abated  as  a  monstrous  and  an  intolerable 
nuisance. 

The  course  of  the  proceedings  now 
brings  us  to  consider  the  trial  of  the  party, 
whose  seizure  and  the  subsequent  prepara- 
tory steps  we  have  been  following.  Here, 
I  grieve  to  say,  we  are  met  with  the  great- 
est of  all  the  existing  defects,  though 
bappily  the  one  most  easily  removed — I 
mean  the  length  of  time  which  elapses 
between  the  arrest  and  trial,  not  uniformly, 
but  unequally  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  according  to  no  fixed  rule  ;  hardly 
anywhere  apportioned  according  to  any 
intelligible  principle.  If  a  person  is  charged 
with  an  offence  that  can  only  be  tried  at 
the  assizes,  he  must  linger  in  gaol  for 
above  four  months  in  summer,  but  seven 
or  eight  months  in  winter,  unless  he  hap- 
pens to  be  tried  in  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire, 
and  then  there  is  generally,  not  always, 
the  benefit  of  a  winter  assize.  A  poor 
woman  was  last  July  committed  to  North- 
ampton gaol  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter, 
which  was  found  wholly  frivolous,  so  that 
if  a  bill  was  found,  which  I  doubt,  she 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  immediately 
acquitted.  But  she  had  lingered  in  prison 
upwards  of  seven  months.    A  poor  child 


of  twelve  years  old  was  exposed  for  three 
months  to  the  contamination  of  the  gaol 
in  the  same  part  of  the  country,  on  a 
charge,  a  most  absurd  charge,  of  man- 
slaughter by  the  finding  of  a  coroner's 
jury,  he  having  no  power  of  letting  her  go 
on  her  own  recognizance,  or  indeed  of 
taking  bail.  As  soon  as  the  case  was 
stated,  there  was  an  end  of  it,  for  the 
child  was  accused  of  starving  her  mother 
to  death,  as  an  accomplice  of  her  father 
charged  with  that  offence.  Had  there 
been  a  public  prosecutor  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  neither  of  these  cases  could  have 
occurred.  Had  there  been  proper  fre- 
quency of  trial,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
cruel  infiiction  upon  the  unhappy  parties, 
because  of  their  inability  to  find  bail,  never 
by  any  possibility  could  have  befallen  them. 
Such  things,  as  I  said  of  Mr.  Blundeirs 
case,  may  be  of  rare  occurrence ;  but  it  is 
a  disgrace  to  our  institutions  that  there 
should  be  even  the  possibility  of  their  ever 
happening. 

See,  again,  how  capriciously  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  securing  this  grand 
object,  supplying  this  want  of  the  very 
first  necessity,  the  speedy  trial  of  prison- 
ers, the  prevention  of  their  undergoing, 
not  only  the  miseries  of  delay,  the  suffer- 
ings of  detention,  but  the  contamination 
of  the  gaol.  I  have  already  noted  that 
the  season  of  the  year  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  a  confinement  of  three  or 
four  months,  and  one  of  seven  or  eight. 
But  place  operates  as  powerfully  as  time 
to  create  diversity.  In  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex there  are  twelve  assizes  and  sixteen 
sessions  ;  there  is  now  a  criminal  court 
once  a  fortnight.  By  a  late  arrangement, 
which  does  great  credit  to  the  Surrey 
magistrates,  the  same  may  be  said  of  that 
county.  Therefore,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  there  is  the  same  frequency  of 
criminal  courts;  but  not  below  London 
Bridge — ^for  in  Kent  there  are  only  the 
sixteen  courts,  the  central  assizes,  and  the 
quarter  sessions — and  even  these  sixteen 
only  as  far  down  as  Greenwich,  to  which 
the  ambit  of  the  central  court  extends ; 
the  rest  of  Kent  have  only  six,  the  two 
assizes  and  four  sessions.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  metropolitan 
counties  occasion  this  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  England,  I  make  answer,  first, 
that  this  will  not  account  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  metropolis  itself  being  ex- 
cluded from  its  benefits ;  and  next,  that  it 
will  in  no  way  serve  to  justify  the  with- 
holding of  a  similar  benefit  from  such 
2  I  2 
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towns  as  Liyerpool,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, and  Sheffield.  Is  it  not  quite  self- 
evident  that  we  must,  without  further 
delay,  remove  this  anomaly  from  our  sys- 
tem, and  take  care  that  the  rery  highest 
duties  of  the  Government  towards  the 
people  should  he  discharged  hy  providing 
a  sufficient  number  of  criminal  courts  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  ?  There  must 
he  four  circuits  instead  of  two,  and  the 
general  sessions  must  be  h olden  eight 
times  a  year.  But  even  this  will  not 
suffice;  and  as  it  is  roost  just  to  avoid 
increasing  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary the  duties  of  the  unpaid  magistracy, 
I  can  see  no  other  resource  than  the 
County  Court  Judges,  who  ought  to  be 
invested  with  criminal  jurisdiction,  and 
increased  in  number.  By  arrangement  of 
the  circuits  and  assizes,  and  of  those  other 
local  judicatures,  there  cannot  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  providing  everywhere  a  criminal 
court  once  a  fortnight.  The  necessary 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  fifteen 
Judges  will  be  much  less  than  might  at 
first  sight  appear;  because  the  circuits 
should  bo  differently  arranged,  as  has 
frequently  been  proposed.  The  Norfolk 
lasts  only  one  half  the  time  that  the 
Northern  takes ;  and  it  seems  very  possi- 
ble by  combining  it  with  the  other  short 
circuit,  the  Midland,  to  relieve  two  of  the 
judges.  If  the  junction  of  the  Midland 
would  too  far  increase  the  Norfolk,  a  por- 
tion of  it,  say  Warwickshire,  might  be 
joined  to  the  Oxford.  I  should  think  that 
two  additional  Judges,  and  ten  added  to 
the  County  Court  Judges,  would  be  suf- 
ficient. But  of  two  things  1  am  quite 
certain — that  the  Bar  can  easily  supply 
the  number  of  able  and  experienced  men 
required ;  and  that  the  expense  which  the 
addition  would  occasion  is  a  thing  not  even 
to  be  named ;  a  thing  which  we  should  be 
ashamed  even  to  have  mentioned  for  the 
purpose  of  repudiating,  and  with  indiv. 
nation,  the  consideration  of  such  a  topic 
upon  such  a  momentous  question  as  the 
speedy  trial  of  persons  accused,  the  re- 
moval of  the  greatest  disgrace  of  our 
judicial  system. 

The  grievance  of  imprisonment  before 
trial  is  such  as  can  hardly  be  exaggerated 
by  any  remarks.  The  facts,  of  constant 
and  of  universal  occurrence,  bring  it  homo 
to  our  apprehension,  let  me  add,  to  our 
feelings,  more  strikingly  than  any  reason- 
ing. I  have  given  a  few  instances  of  long 
detention  where  the  parties  were  alto- 
gether guiltless.  But  cases  are  before  our 
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eyes  at  every  assizes  ahd  every  sessions 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  metropolitan 
counties,  of  some  weeks*  confinement, 
where  the  unhappy  prisoners  were  acquit- 
ted, and  of  the  same  period  added  to  their 
sentence  when  convicted,  and  if  taken  into 
the  account  so  as  to  mitigate  the  punish- 
ment, yet  so  much  suffering  thrown  away 
as  regards  the  only  object  of  penal  infiio? 
tion,  the  example  to  the  public ;  for  only 
the  amount  of  the  sentence  is  perceived. 
But  it  is  to  the  innocent  that  this  calamity 
becomes  the  most  cruel.  See  how  nume- 
rous a  body  these  form — nearly  five  thou- 
sand acquitted  in  1853,  all  of  whom  had 
undergone,  one  with  another,  five  or  six 
weeks'  imprisonment,  and  some  of  them 
much  more  than  the  utmost  term  of  the 
sentence  which  would  have  been  passed 
on  them  had  they  been  convicted.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  injury  sustained  by  their 
families  during  this  period  of  their  sepa- 
ration and  confinement. 

I  have  more  than  once  opposed  in  this 
House,  as  well  as  in  the  Commons,  the 
addition  to  the  n amber  of  the  Judges  in 
the  Supreme  Courts ;  always  agreeing 
with  Lord  Denman  upon  the  danger  of 
pursuing  such  a  course  without  absolute 
necessity.  But  I  take  the  true  principle 
to  be  this.  Beware  of  rashly  giving  more 
Judges  to  do  the  work  in  arrear ;  because, 
as  he  said,  this  holds  out  a  temptation 
carelessly  or  lazily  to  perform  the  judicial 
duties,  in  the  expectation  that  more  help 
will  be  provided.  But  when  new  work  is 
cut  out  for  them,  the  reason  of  the  appre- 
heusion  entirely  fails ;  and  there  not  only 
may  safely  be  made  an  addition  to  the 
judicial  force,  but  there  must  be  such  an 
increase  if  you  would  have  the  increased 
duties  performed.  The  degree  in  which 
some  of  our  courts  are  now,  compared 
with  others,  so  much  left  without  sufficient 
employment,  is  certainly  first  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  if  the  proper  remedy  for 
this  evil  be  applied,  the  equal  distribution 
of  business,  as  has  been  with  perfect  suc- 
cess tried  in  Ireland,  there  will  arise^from 
thence  an  increased  facility  of  holding  four 
assizes  in  the  year  without  more  than  the 
very  moderate  increase  of  numbers  which 
I  have  named. 

The  procedure  has  now  reached  its 
last  stage.  The  trial  is  finished,  and  the 
convicts  are  delivered  over  to  the  gaol  no 
longer  for  detention  only,  but  for  punish- 
ment. I  hold  it  to  be  quite  clear,  first, 
that  the  same  prison  rules  should  be  uni- 
versally followed,  being  prescribed  by  the 
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ezeentive  Gorernment,  and  only  modified 
under  the  local  authorities  according  to  par- 
ticular local  circumstances.  Secondly,  that 
the  system  should  ho  framed  on  principles 
of  strict  economy,  due  care  heing  taken 
of  the  prisoner's  health,  and  that  no  prac- 
tice should  on  any  account  he  permitted 
which  shall  giTo  a  preference  to  those 
whose  terra  of  confinement  is  the  longest. 
Thirdly,  that  the  treatment  should  he,  as 
far  as  possible,  calculated  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  offence  at  the  expiration 
of  the  sentence — ^and  this  great  object  may 
best  be  attained  by  making  it  reformatory. 
On  the  second  of  these  principles,  I  have 
to  obserre  three  things :  that  the  dietary 
of  the  Scotch  priboners  having  been  care- 
fully examined  and  compared  by  eminent 
medical  authorities,  has  been  found  to  the 
full  as  well  calculated  to  sustain  the  health 
of  the  prisoner,  as  the  more  costly  dietary 
of  the  English  gaols.  Next,  that  the 
clothes  cost  more  in  the  aggregate,  he- 
cause  the  untried  prisoners  in  Scotland 
prefer  saring  the  wear  and  tear  of  their 
own  clothes,  and  using  the  prison  dress, 
which  the  English  do  not.  Lastly,  that 
the  rule  has  almost  everywhere  been  most 
unwisely  laid  down  of  giring  a  better  diet 
to  those  sentenced  to  a  longer  term — one 
of  the  grossest  absurdities  which  can  well 
be  conceived,  because  it  gives  culprits  a 
direct,  interest  in  committing  a  greater 
crime,  and  because  the  reason  alleged  for 
the  different  treatment  is  utterly  untena- 
ble, inasmnch  as  the  better  diet  takes  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  confinement,  when 
we  cannot  surely  suppose  the  system  to 
foresee  how  long  it  is  to  last.  Upon  the 
third  head  I  have  to  remark  how  salutaiy, 
both  as  reformatory  and  as  economical,  it 
is  that  habits  of  industry  should  be  en- 
couraged in  all  prisoners,  both  untried  and 
convicted ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
allowing  them  a  proportion  of  their  earn- 
ings, and  by  making  their  diet  to  depend 
in  some  degree  upon  their  conduct.  An 
unfortunate  provision  has  found  its  way 
into  the  Prison  Act  of  1839,  which  has, 
whether  rightly  or  not,  been  construed  into 
a  prohibition  to  allow  the  prisoners  any 
share  of  their  earnings  (2  &  3  Vic,,  c.  56, 
s.  8).  Nothing  can  be  more  pernicious 
than  such  a  regulation,  and  it  ought,  with- 
out delay,  to  be  repealed.  The  language 
of  all  lAko  are  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject  is  strongly  condemnatory  of  it. 
I  need  only  mention  that  truly  enlightened 
and  benevolent  individual,  whom  to  name 
is  to  praise,  a  man  worthy  of  all  accepta- 


tion, Mr.  Clay,  the  chaplain  of  Preston 
Gaol.  But  the  Chester  governor  bears 
his  testimony  also.  **  Few,''  he  observes, 
**  have  returned  to  prison  who  had  re- 
ceived their  earnings  during  a  first  confine- 
ment." The  deputy-governor  of  Lancaster 
Castle  in  like  manner  tells  us  that  since 
the  Act  of  1839  there  has  been  no  zeal 
shown  in  labour ;  the  convicts  are  deprived 
of  all  interest  in  their  work,  and  only 
influenced  by  the  fear  of  punishment. 
Mr.  Hill,  whose  experience  both  in  Eng- 
land  and  Scotland  has  been  so  extensive^ 
has  the  strongest  aversion  to  this  ill-ad- 
vised prohibition;  and  he  instances  the 
effects  of  promoting  industrious  habits  not 
only  in  attaining  the  greater  object  of 
reformation,  but  even  in  the  article  of 
expense. 

It  is  found  that  the  cost  of  prisoners  in 
Scotland  amounts  to  131.  a  year,  while  it 
is  in  England  no  less  than  212.  Now, 
from  what  I  have  already  stated,  a  part  of 
this  difference  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
Scotch  dietary  being  considerably  lower 
than  the  English;  yet,  as  the  greater 
expense  of  prison  clothing,  owing  to  the 
untried  wearing  it  in  the  one  country  and 
not  in  the  other,  must  be  deducted  from 
the  difference,  we  shall  not  find  more  than 
two  or  three  pounds  to  be  reckoned  as  the 
amount  which  cannot  be  saved,  in  equal* 
ising  the  expenses.  Thus  there  is  a  saving 
of  from  90,0002.  to  100.0001.  which  could 
be  made  upon  the  15,750  prisoners  in 
England,  if  they  laboured  as  they  do  in 
Scotland — contributing  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
maintenance,  but  receiving  the  rest  as 
the  wages  of  their  industry.  Although  I 
reckon  the  mere  saving  of  so  much  money 
by  the  prison  industry  of  little  importance 
compared  with  the  inestimable  benefit  of 
its  reformatory  tendency,  I  yet  must  be 
permitted  to  hold  up  this  fund  as  quite 
suflBcient,  naj,  more  than  sufficient,  to 
meet  all  the  expenses  that  may  be  incurred 
by  the  grand  improvement  which  is  re- 
quired so  urgently  in  the  administration  of 
our  criminal  law,  the  additional  judges, 
to  give  a  certainty  that  the  accused  shall 
be  speedily  brought  to  trial,  the  guiltless 
liberated,  and  the  pains  of  the  law  swiftly 
follow  the  detection  of  the  offence. 

The  defects  in  our  system,  my  Lords, 
which  I  have  pointed  out,  and  which  are 
partly  the  abuses  introduced  in  the  course 
of  time,  hut  in  great  part  also  connected 
with  abrogated  laws  and  obsolete  customs, 
and  are  in  truth  the  relics  of  the  most 
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vnenlightened  agei,  are  doaerrln^f  of  your 
KooiaorioQt  attention*  in  order  that  you 
may  renovo  them,  and  eff^ot  not  merely 
a  talntary,  Vnt  a  needfiil  iinproTement  in 
onr  eriminal  jurisprudence.  Those  who 
have  best  understood  our  le^  polity,  were 
moat  sensible  of  iU  faulu  ;  and  some  who 
far  from  being  given  to  change,  had  expe- 
rienced times  of  the  wildest  iDUovation, 
and  dreaded  all  rash  reforms,  wisely  coun- 
selled the  timely  and  well-considered  ex- 
tirpation of  abuses,  as  the  best  security 
against  ill-considered  and  aweeping  refor- 
mation. To  this  class  belonged  Lord 
Hale,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  magis- 
totes  who  oyer  adorned  the  bench,  but 
also  one  of  the  most  wise  and  enlightened 
of  the  writers  that  have  left  their  works  for 
the  instruction  and  the  guidance  of  man- 
kind. Earing  lired  through  the  turbulent 
period  of  the  Commonwealih,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  the  fact  of  any  inalitution'a 
existence  sufficed  for  its  condemnation, 
while  he  retained  the  aTorsion  to  needless 
change,  and  the  apprehension  of  perilous 
experiments,  which  his  experience  of  those 
troublous  times  imprinted  on  his  memory, 
be  also  drew  from  that  experience  the 
lesson  of  wisdom,  that  nothing  is  so  dan- 
gerous aa  the  delay  of  needful  improro- 
ment,  nothing  so  apt  to  fling  reform  into 
the  worst  hands,  the  hands  of  ignorant  or 
of  desperate  men.  He  has  left  us  this 
invaluable  legacy,  the  treaeore  which  his 
judicial  and  his  legtshitire  life  had  enabled 
him  to  amass,  his  celebrated  Treatise  of 
the  Amendment  of  the  Law.  To  my  noble 
and  learned  Friends  I  need  not  cite  words 
which  are  familiar  to  them ;  thongb  indeed 
ia  our  capacity  of  lawgivers  we  cannot  too 
oflen  or  too  serionsly  ponder  upon  them. 

**  If  Bomethinf  eonsideimble  (nyn  Lord  Hale) 
for  tbo  rofEHTiBfttioa  of  what  k  amias  in  tKe  \tm  ko 
not  4ono  bj  knowing  and  judicious  persona,  too 
mvok  may  bodoo  time  or  other  be  done  by  some 
either  out  of  envy  at  the  profession,  or  mistaken 
apprehensions,  or  popular  humoun. — The  amend- 
ment of  things  amiss  timely  by  men  that  nader 
stand  their  basineos  nmy  prevent  very  muoh  evil ; 
and  when  the  business  is  begun  by  suoh  bands  it 
may  be  too  late  to  allay  it.  It  will  have  this 
plausible  pretence,  that  the  judges  and  lawyers 
will  do  nothing  to  the  law,  and  therefore  it  shall 
be  done  by  eiher  bands.  Suoh  a  humovr  would 
be  more  easily  prevented  bjn  vise  and  seaionablo 
undertaking  in  this  kiad. 

i  think  it  may  fairly  be  asserted  that  I 
hare  shown  your  lordships  no  little  amount 
of  '*  things  amiss''  in  the  most  important 
of  all  parts  of  our  judicial  system,  the 
administration  c^  the  criminal  law;  and 
tliat  thers  ars  hr  too  real  and  too  grata 
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subjects  of  complaint,  not  among  such  si 
appeal  to  the  ''  popular  humour, "  or  are 
moved  by  *'enyy  at  the  profession/*  bot 
in  the  opinion  of  knowing  and  judtciout 
persons,  and  which  call  on  "judges  and 
lawyers*'  to  prevent  the  application  of  the 
remedy  from  falling  into  evil  hands,  bj 
wisely  and  seasonably  undertahing  it  them* 
selves.  The  existence  and  the  heavy  pres- 
sure of  the  mischief,  I  take  to  be  altogether 
beyond  dispute.  One  need  not  be  a  law. 
yer  to  perceive  it ;  and  the  people  aa  well 
as  the  judges  feel  its  pressure. 

If  in  this  age  of  enterprise  some  trareller 
should  fare  forth  in  quest  of  information 
rather  thsn  adventures,  should  traverse  the 
sea,  penetrate  into  unexplored  continents, 
and,  discovering  new  regions  and  strange 
races,  should  return  to  make  us  partake  of 
the  gratification  his  curiosity  had  received ; 
were  be  to  tell  of  a  people  not  barbarous 
but  highly  refined,  and  liring  under  a 
system  of  well-elaborated  criminal  law, 
yet  wholly  without  the  means  of  eflbctually 
executing  it — having  no  regvl&r  plan  for 
tracing  ofiencos,  or  tracking  offenders,  no 
security  for  their  ever  being  brought  to 
justice -clearing  the  law  sometimes  to 
execute  itself,  or  at  bapfaaxard  placing  ita 
enforeemoDt  in  tlie  bands  of  those  most 
likely  to  abnse  the  office,  or  peradventure, 
not  to  perform  it  at  all— that  crime  waa 
so  capriciously  dealt  with,  that  some  acta 
of  the  greatest  atrocity  were  not  deemed 
fit  objects  of  any  punishment,  while  others 
of  a  light  and  tririal  kind  were  severdj 
risited— that  the  lore  of  liberty  being  » 
distingnisbing  cbaracteristie  of  thaa  aingn^ 
lar  people,  and  a  horror  of  the  bare  peesi« 
bility  of  suffering  by  the  innocent,  recon- 
ciling all  to  the  constant  escape  of  tho 
guilty,  there  was  yet  exhibited  at  all  timea 
and  in  every  pbce  the  spectacle  of  loss  of 
liberty  before  guilt  was  proved — that  im« 
prisonment  for  montfaa  was  inflicted  upon 
tiie  guiltlesa-^tbat  the  sufferings  ef  the 
accused  depended  not  upon  the  nature  of 
the  charge  against  thees,  but  upon  the  part 
of  the  country  in  whicb  they  fasppened  to 
live,  or  indeed  to  be  arrested — and  that 
the  whole  arrangements  for  detention  and 
for  trisl  were  k>cal  and  capricious,  both 
as  regarded  the  treatosent  of  the  offender 
and  the  description  of  persons  who  should 
acenae  and  of  thoee  who  should  judge— 
that  in  all  the  most  important  particulara 
everything  waa  left  to  mere  blind  haaard 
and  eyer*varying  caprice.  Sorely,  sorely, 
this  tale  would  at  one*  be  rejected  with 
inereduleua  scorDf  aai  tho  tiwretter  vaoked 
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with  FardinAnd  Mendez  FiniOi  at  reeooni 
ing  things  not  only  untrue,  but  impoasiblef 
because  no  such  nation  as  he  had  deseribed 
could  exist.  Yet  he  had  only  given  an 
ecoooat,  and  not  an  exaggerated  aceount, 
ef  this  country  at  this  time.  But  this 
couotrv  cannot  submit  to  continue  in  this 
state  for  any  longer  time.  It  is  now  just 
a  quarter  of  a  century  since  I  related  iti 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  the  voyage 
of  the  same  traToIIer,  and  his  narrative 
was  not  without  a  useful  result ;  it  was  the 
foundation  and  the  origin  of  local  judioa* 
ture<  On  the  close  of  the  relation  I  pre- 
sented the  County  Courts  Bill,  which,  after 
some  unfortunate  delays*  became  the  law 
of  the  land*  and  gave  to  Bngland  the  ines* 
timable  benefits  of  cheap  and  speedy  jus- 
tice* but  in  civil  suits  alone*  Let  me  in< 
dttlge  the  hope  that  this  neW  journey  of 
the  same  traTcller  may  be  attended  with 
the  yet  more  valuable  result  of  local  crimi- 
nal judicature,  the  effectual  execution  of 
the  criminal  law,  and  the  rescue  of  the 
eommnnity  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
escape  of  the  gnilty,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  suffering  of  the  innocents 

My  Lords^  I  grieve  that  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  bring  this  great  subject  for- 
ward in  the  absence  of  the  Chief  Justice ; 
bnt  I  found  upon  inquiry  that  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  canoot  leave  his  circuit 
before  the  reoess,  and  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  run  no  unnecessary  risk  of  being 
prevented  from  laying  the  whole  case  be- 
fore Parliament.  I  cannot  tell  how  soon  I 
may  be  svnmoned  from  hence.  Indeed, 
almost  everything  Uiat  one  no#  does  in 
this  kind  is  of  a  testamentary  nature^ 
Alae,  1  said  so^  when  a  few  months  ago 
I  eommnnicated  some  of  the  statements  I 
have  now  made  to  my  loved  and  revered 
friend  the  late  Chief  Jnstiee  of  Bngland  in 
the  iMt  letter  I  wrote  to  him.  Unhappily^ 
it  baa  been  my  fate  to  survive  him ;  but 
for  how  long  is  most  uncertain;  and  I 
have^  deemed  it  an  imperative  duty  to  be* 
qneath  these  proposals,  with  the  reasons 
which  snpport  them,  to  my  brethren  and 
my  country,  while  I  yet  oaa  perform  that 
dnty^  and  before  I  shaU  have  sunk  into 
feeble,  and  unreasoDing,  and  narrative  age. 

I  move  yon  to  adopt  these  Besolutkms, 
which  embody  my  statement^  my  propo^, 
and  m^  arguments 
Moved,  to  resolve-^ 

t.  "  That  it  18  the  Duty  of  the  Government  to 
provide  eflbottiiOnr^  for  ther  Exeontion  of  th»  Crimi- 
lurf  Law,  1^  the  Dlseov«ryf  the  SemiSg^,  sad  the 
BMMWtontioA  of  Qientes  a 


9.  "  That  the  loeiil  Poliee  EstsbUshments  ought 
to  he  under  the  direet  Superintendence  and  Con* 
trol  of  the  Oorerntoent,  [•»»  fcr  as  po»»ible  in 
obueert  with  the  loeal  Authoritlei  i]  and  that  the 
same  Rules  should,  as  nearly  as  local  Ciroum- 
stancee  will  permit,  he  everywhere  applied: 

8.  "  That  the  Appointment  of  a  regular  Con* 
stabulary  Force  should  be  obligatory  upon  the 
local  Authorities;  ,     ^ 

4.  **  That  in  addition  to  such  regular  Foree  a 
reserve  Force  ought  to  he  mainUiaed  of  Persons 
with  moderate  Pay,  to  be  called  out  ibr  a  short 
Time  yearly  in  order  to  be  inspected  and  trained^ 
and  to  be  hound  to  serve  when  required  by  the 
Magistrate:  ^  ^  ,      ^. 

0.  **  That  a  luiBelent  number  of  Stipendiary 
Magistrates  should  be  appointed  in  the  other 
Towns  of  oonsidcrable  Sise,  with  the  Powers  and. 
Duties  of  those  appointed  for  London  and  Middle- 
sex, «o  Ihr  as  these  Powers  and  Dirties  rel*te  to 
the  EsamlnotioB  and  Commitment  ef  PetsoiiS 
charged  with  Oflfenccs,  and  to  the  Criminal  Ju«<- 
diction  vested  in  them :  .        ,     , . 

6.  "  That  the  Prosecution  of  Oflfortders  should 
be  intrusted  to  an  Oflcer  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernment, with  ftfoh  Nember  of  subordinate  Oft* 
o««  as  may  he  requifvd  for  conducting  ProMeu' 
tions  in  the  Counties  and  terger  Towns  j  but  that 
until  such  a  Measure  can  he  adopted,  it  is  expe- 
dient to  appoint  Barristers  who  shall  advise  upon 
and  conduct  the  Prosecations  in  the  Central  Cri- 
minal Ootift  and  the  Courts  of  Quartet  Session  of 
Middlesex  and  Surrey :  .     .  ^  .      » 

7.  «*  That  the  public  Prosecutor  should  in  all 
the  graver  Cases,  as  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown  and 
Forgery,  proceed  by  Bill  before  the  Grand  Jury ; 
but  in  other  Cases  should*  at  his  Discretion,  be 
allowed  to  proceed  upon  Commitment  by  a  Stt* 
pendUry  Magistrate,  without  any  Bill  found : 

8.  «  That  Assizes  should  he  holden  Four  Times 
a  fear  in  each  County,  and  Quarter  Sessions  so 
frequently  and  at  such  Times  reUtiVely  to  the 
Assizes  as  that  a  Coiftt  of  Crimhial  Jurisdiction 
shall  sH  once  a  Fortnight  in  eseh  Co«nty  t 

9.  •*  That  to  equalise  the  Business,  Counties 
may  be  divided  and  Parts  of  different  Counties 
united  for  the  Purposes  of  Trial,  and  that  Per- 
sons may  be  tried  at  the  Option  of  the  PflbHO 
Prosecutor  either  hi  the  District  where  the  O&tfned 
is  alleged  td  have  been  oomaiitted  or  hi  an  a^iein- 
ins  District:  ,    ^    .  •.  ^. 

10.  "  That  the  same  Orimmal  Junsdiotion 
should  he  given  to  Judges  of  the  County  Courts 
a«  is  at  present  possessed  by  the  Qiiarter  Sessions 
(rt  the  Peac*,  that  this  Jurisdietlon  should  estend 
over  the  District  subject  to  theif  Civtt  Jurisdhv 
tion,  and  that  the  Justices  of  every  County  may 
be  relieved  from  the  obligation  to  hold  Sessions 
oftetier  than  *'our  Times  a  Year,  whensoever  it 
shall  appear  that  beside  those  Pour  Sessions  and 
the  Assises  there  is  saiBeieftt  Hunrtjier  of  County 
Court  Criminal  Sittings  to  give  T#o  Criminal 
CourU  monthly  in  the  District:    ^      .      ^,         - 

11.  "that  a  reasonable  Sum  for  Trouble  and 
Expenses  should  He  allowed  to  all  P^^^OJUVJ?"*; 
moned  to  attend  as  Petty  Jurors  oft  any  Criminal 
Trial :  ^  •  ^     ^ 

12.  "  That  the  Costs  ef  every  Person  tried  and 
acquitted,  or  discharged  for  want  of  Prosecution, 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  County  Rates  on  Ccrtifl- 
cate  of  the  Court  before  whom  he  was  trfed  at 
bvottght  for  Trial  Of  of  the  Magistrate  by  whom 
he  vns  dis^^rfed?  [*sad  that  tiss  mfamMog 
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Magistrate  bIiouM  have  power  to  certifj  what 
Witnesses  at  the  puhlio  expense  may  be  brought 
to  the  place  of  trial  on  the  Prisoner's  behalf:] 

13.  "  That  in  all  Prisons  Arrangements  should, 
as  fiir  as  possible,  be  made  not  only  for  separating 
the  untried  from  the  oonvicted,  but  for  separating 
different  Prisoners  of  both  Classes : 

14.  "  That  Imprisonment  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  accompanied  with  the  Means  of  giving 
Worit  to  those  who  are  willing  to  work,  and  whe- 
ther untried  or  sentenced  to  Imprisonment  with- 
out hard  Labour ;  that  all  the  Earnings  of  the 
untried  should  belong  to  them,  and  to  the  Con- 
victs a  Portion  upon  their  Discharge : 

15.  *'  That  a  Discretion  should  be  vested  in  the 
Governors,  Chaplains,  and  other  Superintendents 
of  Gaols,  of  improving  the  Diet  of  Convicts  ac- 
cording to  their  Demeanour  and  Industry : 

^  16.  "  That,  subject  to  the  Control  of  the  Super- 
I'ntendents,  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Chaplain,  Prisoners  may  be  employed  as  Assistant 
Teachers  in  the  Prison  : 

[•17.  "That  the  Dietary  of  Prisons  ought 
never  to  allow  more  to  Convicts  in  proportion 
to  the  Term  of  their  Imprisonment ;  and  that  in 
respect  of  Diet  regard  should  be  had,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  Industry  and  other  Demeanour  of 
the  Convicts  under  their  Sentences :] 

[*  18.  '*  That  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  all  Cases 
in  which  they  now  have  Power  to  take  Bail,  and 
Coroners  in  Cases  of  Manslaughter,  should  have 
the  Power  of  allowing  any  Person  accused  to  go 
at  large  upon  entering  into  his  own  Reeognisanoe 
to  appear  and  take  his  Trial ;  and  that  in  Cases 
of  Manslaughter  Coroners  should  also  have  the 
Power  to  liberate  upon  Bail."] 

[•Additions  made  on  the  26th  and  SOth  of 
March.] 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said  he 
could  not,  even  in  a  very  Blight  degree, 
follow  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  through 
the  important  subjects  to  which  he  had  so 
lucidly  and  ably  called  attention  ;  and  if 
he  did  not  attempt  to  do  so  he  trusted  that 
his  apology  would  be  that  tbe  only  notice 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
given  was  his  intention  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  subject  of  crimi- 
nal procedure.  Of  course,  on  a  subject  so 
vast,  and  involving  such  important  con- 
siderations, it  was  impossible  he  could  be 
prepared  to  follow  the  able,  lucid,  and  long 
— but  not  too  long — statement  of  his  no- 
ble and  learned  Friend.  He  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  could  only  say  that  with  the 
great  bulk  of  those  observations  he  most 
entirely  and  most  heartily  agreed.  As  to 
what  was  the  fittest  and  most  practicable 
remedy  opinions  might  differ,  and  it  would 
not  become  him  to  offer  off'-hand  any  con- 
fident opinion.  With  regard  to  some  of 
the  observations,  he  must  express  his  entire 
concurrence.  In  the  first  place,  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  police  throughout  the 
country,  that  one  policeman  should  have 
jurisdiction  on  one  side  of  a  hedge  and 
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another  on  another  was  a  perfect  anomaly 
and   almost   seemed    to   be   contrived   to 
secure  impunity  to  criminals.     Government 
had  turned  their  attention  to  tbe  subject, 
and  last  year  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's   Government  had 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose.    .What- 
ever the  defects  of  that  Bill,  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  must  express  his  regret  that 
the  measure  had  not  passed  into  law.     He 
also  trusted  that  some  measure  without  the 
defects  of  the  bill  of  last  session  might  be 
eventually  adopted  with  regard  to  criminal 
prosecutors.      He  agreed  in  the  abstract 
that  the  existence  of  such  functionaries 
would  be  attended   with  great  benefits ; 
but  wheu  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
spoke  of  a  single  public  prosecutor  he  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  could  hardly  think  that 
500  would  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  such  officers  ;  because,  to  make 
the  system  efficient,  one  or  more  would  at 
least  be  required  in  all  the  large  towns  and 
more  important  districts.  He  believed,  how<* 
ever,  that  in  addition  to  such  functionariea 
the  wants  of  the  country  would  require  the 
power  of  proceeding  as  was  now  done.     It 
might  be  the  relic  of  a  barbarous  age,  but 
he  could  never  believe  that  it  would  be 
consistent  with  the  feelings  of  the  country 
that  on  great  questions  it  should  be  left 
to  any  Officer  of  the  Crown  to  say  whether 
any  offender  should  be  prosecuted  or  not. 
In  the  case  of  murder,  for  instance,  the 
institution  of  the  coroner,  which  was  a 
popular  institution,  was  the  means  hy  which 
the  public  always  felt  that  they  bad  the 
power  of  bringing  a  delinquent  to  justice 
even  if  the  magistrates  did  not  choose  to 
do  so.     He  must,  therefore,  guard  himself 
from  assenting  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
institution  of  public  prosecutors  would  be 
a  safeguard  against  many  of   the  evils 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
so  ably  exposed.     To  take  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend's  illustration.     The  case  of 
a  man  committed  for  forgery,  against  whom 
a  true  bill  was  found  ;  but  when  the  case 
came  on  for  trial  a  witness  was  not  forth- 
coming, and  the  culprit  escaped,  he  did 
not  see  how  a  public    prosecutor  could 
remedy  that,  or  that  there  was  any  remedy 
except  by  keeping  the  witnesses  in  close 
confinement  until  they  were  wanted.     He 
believed  that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
would  agree  that  this  remedy  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease  ;  but  otherwise  any 
criminal  who  could  prevail  upon  a  witness 
to  absent  himself  would  escape  the  public 
prosecutor  just  as  easily  as  he  did  at 
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present.  With  regard  to  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  the  assizes  and  sessions,  he 
was  much  inclined  to  agree  with  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  and  to  think  that,  to 
■ome  extent,  an  increase  might  be  not 
only  desirable  but  practicable.  H  ere  again , 
however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  question  was  but  a  balance  of  the  in- 
eonveniences,  and  that  as  long  as  they  had 
trial  by  jury  they  would  always  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  small  countries  to  secure 
juries  oftener  than  at  present — [Lord 
Bboughau  :  What  if  jurymen  were  paid  ?] 
There  were  once  paid  juries  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Court,  but  they  were  most  un- 
popular, and  the  measure  which  abolished 
them  gave  great  satisfaction.  He  entirely 
agreed  that  great  grioTances  arose  from  de- 
lay ;  but  unless  they  had  a  Court  constantly 
sitting  in  every  town  all  over  the  country, 
to  dispose  of  the  cases  as  they  arose,  there 
must  always  be  delay.  It  was  a  case  of 
the  balance  of  how  much  ;  but  he  was 
prepared  to  say  that  Government  ought 
to  take  into  consideration,  and  would  no 
doubt  take  into  consideration,  the  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have 
the  advantage  of  additional  assises  and 
sessions.  He  trusted  that  it  would  not  be 
supposed  that  he  was  answering  or  com- 
menting upon  the  observations  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend,  for  he  felt  that  he 
could  only  discharge  the  last  most  imper- 
fectly. He  could  only  express  his  general 
concurrence  in  the  observations  of  his  no- 
ble and  learned  Friend,  and  in  the  truth 
of  his  proposition  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  in  the  matter. 

Further  Debate  upon  ihe  said  Motion 
was  put  off  sine  die. 

House  adjonred  to  Monday  next. 

HOUSE    OF     COMMONS, 
Friday,  March  23,  1855. 

MuruTEi.]  Nkw  Writ  for  Wilton,  v,  Charles 
Henry  Wyndham  A' Court,  eaq..  Special  Com- 
missioner of  Property  and  Income  Tax. 

PuBUC  Bills.— 2^  Dwelling  Houses  (Soothmd). 
8®  Intramoral  Burials  (Ireland);  Militia  (Ire- 
land). 

MILITIA  SERVICE— aUBSTION. 
CoLOKEL  CLIFFORD  said,  the  House 
was  no  doubt  aware  that  by  the  Bill  whioh 
was  passed,  during  the  Oovemnient  of 
Lord  Derby,  to  embody  the  militia,  the 
then  existing  provisious  on  that  subject 
remained  unaltered ;  the  militia  were  to  be 
embodied  only  in  case  of  invasion,  or  im- 
minent danger  thereof.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  it  was  thought  expedient 


to  obtain  the  senrices  of  the  militia ;  and 
a  Bill  was  passed  on  the  12th  of  May  last 
Session,  and  since  the  passing  of  that  Bill 
a  great  part,  indeed  the  great  majority  of 
the  militia  regiments  had  been  embodied. 
In  the  course  of  last  week  some  observa- 
tions were  made  in  another  place  which 
had  cast  some  doubt  on  the  legality  of 
that  proceeding.  Now,  it  was  highly  im- 
portant that  tbat  question  should  imme- 
diately be  set  at  rest,  as  the  minds  of  the 
militiamen  had  been  very  much  excited 
about  it,  and  an  impression  prevailed 
amongst  them  that  they  had  not  been 
fairly  dealt  with  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter. He  wished,  therefore,  to  put  this 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment— whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  Act  of 
the  12th  May,  1854,  had  not  deprived  any 
militiaman,  whether  enrolled  before  or 
since,  of  any  right  to  claim  his  discharge, 
by  reason  of  the  embodiment  of  the  militia 
without  the  existing  danger  of  invasion? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  Sir,  in  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber, I  beg  to  state  that  by  the  Act  of 
last  Session,  17  Vict.  o.  13,  after  recit- 
ing that  by  the  former  Militia  Acts  the 
militia  could  only  be  embodied  in  cases  of 
actual  or  apprehended  invasion,  or  rebel- 
lion, or  insurrection,  it  was  enacted  that 
whenever  a  state  of  war  exists  between 
Her  Majesty  and  any  foreign  power,  it 
should  be  lawful  to  call  out  and  embody 
the  militia.  A  doubt  has  recently  been 
suggested,  though  I  do  not  know  upon 
what  grounds,  whether  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  last  Session  apply  to  militia- 
men enrolled  before  the  passing  of  that 
Act.  Upon  that  point  the  Secretary  for 
War  has  taken  the  opinion  of  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Grown,  and  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  advised  that  the  Act  of  last 
Session,  authorising  the  embodiment  of 
the  militia  in  times  of  war,  applies  as  well 
to  militiamen  enrolled  before,  as  to  those 
enrolled  after,  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

CHINESE  COASTING  TRADE--QnESTION. 
Mb.  GRBGSON  said,  he  begged  to  in- 
quire of  the  noble  Viscount  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  with  reference  to  the  no- 
tification from  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
12th  instant,  published  in  the  London 
Gazette  of  the  13th,  on  the  subject  of  the 
coasting  trade  in  China,  whether  the  coast- 
ing trade  in  China  by  British  ships  is 
thereby  extended  beyond  the  five  ports 
named  in  the  Treaty  of  1842;    if  so. 
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itlMtlier  Britiah  ships  mifht  i^rooeed  al 
once  under  the  local  authority  from  Amoji 
without  waiting  for  the  eanction  of  the 
Imperial  Government  at  Pekin  ;  and*  whe- 
ther foods  sent  coastwise  in  British  ships 
would  he  admitted  at  the  same  duty  as 
goodft  imported  in  Chinese  Tessels  ? 

ViBCOuKT  PALMERSTON  said*  that 
the  information  which  the  Government  had 
received  on  the  subject  was  vague  and  im- 
perfect. It  appeared  that  the  local  go- 
vernment at  Amoj  had  granted  certain 
privileges  to  British  vessels  engaged  in  the 
<;oasting  trade;  hut  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment did  not  know  whether  the  privi- 
lege extended  beyond  the  five  ports,  or 
was  confined  to  them.  It  did  not  appear 
to  be  granted  by  Imperial  authority,  but 
simply  by  the  looal  authority  of  Amoy. 
The  Government  had  received  no  informa- 
tion as  to  whether  goods  conveyed  by  Bri- 
tish shipping  would  be  liable  to  a  higher 
rate  of  daty  than  goods  carried  in  Chinese 
ships* 

TOOLS  FOR  THE  ARMY  IN  THE  CRIMEA 
.QUESTION. 

Mb.  H.BAILLIE  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  hen.  Gentleman  the  Clerk  of  the  Ord- 
nance whether  any  trenching  tools  of  a 
superior  description  to  those  originally  sent 
out  have  been  forwarded  to  the  army  of 
the  Crimea,  or  whether  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance is  still  prepared  to  m^ntain  that  the 
tools  originally  sent  out  were  of  the  best 
description  that  could  be  obtained  in  this 
oemitry? 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  that  in  order  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  qnestioli 
be  must  first  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  tools  supplied  to 
regiments  were  supplied,  in  the  main,  by 
Uie  colonels  of  the  regiments,  not  by  the 
Board  of  Ordnance.     A  certain  portion  of 
the  regular  troops  were  supplied  by  the 
Beard  ef  Ordnance,  and  the  wh(^e  of  the 
engineering  troops  were  supplied  by  them. 
In  May  last,   circumstances  arose  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  statement  which  he 
(Mr.  Monsell)  made  at  that  time.     A  com- 
plaint was  made  by  a  board  of  officers  of 
the  Guards,  who  were  then  stationed  at 
Sentari,  of  the  quality  of  the  tools.     At 
that  time  the  patterns  of  the  tools  in  the 
Tower  and  at  Woolwich  were  inspected,  in 
his  presence,  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne  and 
several  persons  who  were  presumed  capa- 
Ue  of  forming  a  sound  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  declared  them  to  be  excel- 
lent.    He  found  that  tU  tods  b$d  been 
Mr.  Gregsan 


supplied  almost  altogether  from  the  stores 
at  Woolwich,  and  that,  so  far  from  their 
being  of  an  old  or  obsolete  pattern,  they 
were  obtained,  part  of  them  m  the  year 
1845,  but  mainly  in  subsequent  years  ;  and 
that  the  patterns,  according  to  which  they 
were  procured,  were  those  which  had  been 
arranged  by  the  board  of  officers  which 
sat  at  the  Tower  in  1827,  to  revise  the  en- 
gineers' tools.     On  the  2nd  of  last  August 
he  received  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Bur* 
goyne,  stating  that  he  found,  in  a  letter 
from  Varna,  that  there  were  no  oomplaints 
of  the  Ordnance  tools,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  considered  to  be  very 
good )  but  he  stated  that  the  tools  supplied 
to  the  pioneers  of  some  of  the  regiments^ 
which  were  not  supplied  by  the  Ordnance^ 
were  very  bad,  and  had  caused  a  great 
outcry.    He  (Mr,  Monsell)  never  heard  any 
more  about  it  until  certain  statements  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  newspapers,  on  the 
authority  of  Captain  Shakspear,  and  of  a 
gallant  General,  and  he  found,  then,  that 
there  had  been  three  or  four  reports  sent 
from  Varna  and  Sebastopol,  complaining  of 
the  tools.     He  immediately  sent  for  one  of 
the  largest  railway  contractors  in  England, 
who  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal  a  mosi 
intelligent  man,  his  foreman,  to  whom  he 
(Mr.  Monsell)   submitted  the  patterns  of 
tools  taken  from  the  store  at  Woolwich, 
and  requested  him  to  examine  the  quality 
and  character  of  them.     That  gentleman 
had  made  some  very  valuable  suggestions 
as  to  the  improvement  of  their  pattern  ; 
hut  he  said  the  quality  of  the  tools  was 
excellent.     On  the  other  hand,  he  (Mr. 
Monsell)  should  be  dealing  unfairly  with 
the  House  if  he  did  not  mention  that,  only 
one  hour  before,  Major  Lovell,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  who  had  been  in  the  trenches 
before  Sebastopol,  and  had  returned  home 
from  ill-health,  informed  him  that  the  tools 
he  had  seen  used  by  the  sappers  before 
Sebastopol  were  extremely  bad  ;  that  he 
had  not  only  witnessed  how  they  broke  in 
the  men's  bands — which  might  have  oc- 
curred from  the  men  not  understanding 
how  to  use  them  properly — but  that  he 
had  actually  broken  up  some  of  those  tools, 
and  had  found  that  in  one  pickaxe  there 
was  hardly  any  steel,   and  that  it  waa 
extremely  bad.     He  (Mr.  MonseU)  imme- 
diately requested  Major  Lovell  to  proceed 
to  Woolwich  and  to  collect  some  of  the 
tools,  to  test  them,  and  to  report  upon 
them,  whether  he  considered  them  to  be  of 
that  same  bad  quality,  or  whether  he  con- 
sidered tbem  good.     Whjdn  Major  LovoU 
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•h<mld  haT6  made  his  report  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  (Mr.  Baillie)  might  renew  his  ques- 
tion ;  hat  at  present,  with  suoh  confiioting 
Statements,  although  he  (Mr.  Monsell)  could 
not  douht  there  were  a  great  many  bad 
toob  among  them,  he  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  ascertain  who  was  in  fault  for  their 
badness. 

Mb.  roebuck  said,  that  whQe  the 
camp  was  at  Chobham,  he  believed  a  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  sit  upon  the  qaa« 
lity  of  the  tools  ;  and  the  qnestioa  which 
he  wished  now  to  put  was,  whether  such  a 
Commission  did  sit,  and  whether  they  did 
not  decide  against  the  tools,  and  whether 
the  tools  on  which  they  so  decided  had 
been  sent  to  the  Crif«ea  ? 

Mb.  monsell  said,  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, he  never  heard  of  the  Commission ; 
but  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  be  so  good  as  to  renew  his  question 
on  Monday,  he  would,  in  the  mean  time, 
inform  binsself  upon  the  subject. 

CROWN  CLAIMS— DUCHY  OF  CORNWALL 
—QUESTION. 

Mb.  BELL  said,  he  had  to  ask  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  whether  any 
and  what  progress  had  been  made  towards 
a  settlement  of  the  rival  claims  of  the 
Bnchy  of  Cornwall  and  the  Woods  and 
Forests  to  minerals  below  high-water  mark ; 
also,  if  any  arrangement  has  been  pro* 
posed  by  which  Iomcs  or  licences  can  be 
granted  pending  the  settlement  of  these 
claims  to  parties  desirous  of  working  mines 
in  the  dispnted  localities,  or  what  prevents 
such  an  arrangement  being  entered  into? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
that  some  progress  was  making  towards 
the  settlement  of  the  question.  It  had 
been  proposed  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  Uiat  a  Bill  should  be  brought  into 
Parliament  to  make  an  arrangement  for 
granting  leases  while  this  dispute  was 
pending.  That  jMt^positfon  was,  however, 
St  the  snggestion  of  the  officers  of  the 
Boehy,  poetponed,  in  the  hope  that  the 
negotiations  which  had  been  commenced 
wobM  dbpense  with  the  necessity  of  it. 

TREATY  WITH  SARDINIA.*-4iU£STI0N. 

Mb.  BOWTER  said,  he  begged  leave 
te  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasnry 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  inteod, 
previous  to  bringing  before  Parliament  the 
Swpplemental  Treaty,  by  which  Her  Ma* 
jesty  engages  to  lend  2,000,OOM.  to  Sar. 
UniB,  to  ]^  Mure  the  Bonae  papers  show* 


ing  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  that 
country. 

Viscount  PALMBRSTON:  Sir.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  no  doubt  of 
the  competency  of  Sardinia  to  make  the 
arrangement  which  she  has  entered  into 
for  paying  the  interest  of  the  amount  so 
to  be  advanced ;  and  I  have  no  particular 
information  to  lay  before  the  House  touch* 
ing  the  condition  or  finances  of  that  coun- 
try, which  are  matters  of  general  notoriety, 
and  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man may  readily  obtain  information. 

^ILITIA  BOUNTY— QUESTION. 

Captain  STUART  had  to  ask  the  Se- 
cretary for  War,  whether  the  remainder  of 
the  6f.  bounty  promised  to  all  militia  re- 
emits  (on  their  enrolment)  will  be  paid  to 
those  men  who  have  lately  been  diacharged, 
as  married  men  with  large  families. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  replied,  that 
the  bounty  of  61.  given  to  militiamen  was 
given  in  consideration  of  a  service  of  five 
years,  and  was  paid  in  instalments,  spread 
over  five  years ;  of  course,  when  they  were 
discharged  before  that  time,  they  would 
not  receive  any  balance  or  bounty  which 
might  otherwise  accme  from  the  time  of 
their  discharge. 

QUEEN'S  MESSAGE— CONVENTION  WITH 
SARDINIA. 
Visoonirr  PALMERSTON  acquainted 
the  House,  That  he  had  a  Message  from 
HsR  MAJBsrr  to  this  Honse  signed  by  Her 
Majesty :  And  he  presented  the  same  to 
the  Honse,  and  it  was  read  by  Mr. 
Spsaker  (all  the  Members  of  the  House 
being  uncovered),  and  is  as  foUoweth:-— 

"  VXCIOBIA  R. 

*'  Um  Majxstt  thioka  it  right  to  acquaint  the 
House  of  Commons  that  Sho  has  oonoluded,  in 
coDoert  with  His  Majeaty  tho  Emperor  of  the 
French,  a  Military  ConTention  with  His  Majesty 
the  King  ol  Sardinia,  whereby  His  Majesty  iba 
King  of  Sardinia  engages  to  furnish  and  keep  up, 
for  the  requirements  of  the  present  War,  a  body 
of  Fifteen  Thousand  Men,  oiganised  as  is  therein 
stipulated ;  and,  with  a  view  to  iaoiUtate  the  eae- 
oution  of  the  said  Military  Coaveniioa,  Her  Ma- 
jesty has,  by  a  Supplementary  ConTentien  eon- 
duded  with  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
undertakea  to  reeommend  to  Her  Parliament  to 
enable  Her  to  advanoe,  by  way  e#  le«n,  to  Hia 
Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  sum  of  One 
Million  Powds  sterling,  of  which  sum.  Five  Hun- 
df«d  Thousand  Pounds  steiiiag  shall  be  paid  by 
Has  Majesty  as  Men  ai  pomihis  after  the  asssaS 
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of  Her  Parliament  shall  have  been  given  thereto, 
and  the  remaining  Fire  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds 
at  the  expiration  of  Six  Months  after  payment  of 
the  first  sum. 

•«  Hee  MAnsTT  has  further  engaged  to  recom- 
mend to  Her  Parliament,  to  enable  Her,  if  the 
War  should  not  have  been  brought  to  a  close  at 
the  expiration  of  Twelve  Months  after  payment  of 
the  first  instalment  of  the  above-mentioned  Loan, 
to  advance  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
In  the  same  proportions,  a  like  sum  of  One  Million 
of  Pounds  sterling. 

**  The  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sardinia  undertakes  to  pay  interest  on  such  Loan 
or  Loans,  at  the  rate  of  Four  per  cent  per  annum, 
of  which  one  per  cent  per  annum  shall  be  for  a 
Sinking  Fund,  the  said  interest  to  be  calcuhited 
and  payable  in  the  manner  in  the  said  Convention 
stipulated. 

"  Hbb  Majkstt  has  directed  a  Copy  of  these 
Conventions  to  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  She  relies  on  the  seal  and  public  spirit 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  concur  in  enabling 
Her  to  make  good  the  engagements  which  She 
^8  contracted  with  Her  Ally." 

Ordered — That  Her  Majesty's  said  most 
gracious  Messaoro  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion upon  Monday  next. 

GENERAL  FAST  DAY— THE  SERMON. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he  rose 
to  make  a  proposition,  which  he  was  sure 
would  be  assented  to  by  all  who  had  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  hearing  on  Wednes- 
day that  most  eloquent  and  sensible  dis- 
course which  was  preached  before  the 
House  of  Commons  at  St.  Margaret's, 
WestDiinster,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Melvill. 
That  sermon  must  have  so  impressed  itself 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it  as  to 
make  any  further  record  of  it  unnecessary 
than  that  which  remained  in  their  memory; 
but  considering  the  admirable  nature  of  the 
topics  selected,  and  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  they  were  handled  by  the  rev. 
preacher,  the  House  would  think  it  desir- 
able that  not  merely  should  their  thanks 
be  giren  to  him,  but  that  it  should  be 
printed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had 
not  the  advantage  (which  most  of  them 
had  enjoyed  who  were  now  present)  of 
hearing  the  sermon.  He  therefore  moved 
that  the  thanks  of  the  House  be  offered  to 
the  rev.  gentleman,  and  tliat  he  be  re- 
quested to  print  the  sermon. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Viscount,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
express  the  thanks  of  Oentlemen  who  sat 


on  his  side  of  the  House,  and  who  were 
present  on  the  occasion  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  adverted — to  the  rev.  gentleman 
for  the  animated  and  impressive  discourse 
which  he  had  delivered  before  the  House 
on  Wednesday,  on  a  most  important  occa- 
sion, in  their  parish  church. 

Befohed,  Nemine  Contradicente — 
"  That  the  Thanks  of  this  House  he  giren  to 
the  Reverend  Henry  Melvill,  Bachelor  in  Divinity, 
Principal  of  the  East  India  College,  Uaileybury, 
Lecturer  of  Saint  Margaret's  Lothbary,  Chaplain 
of  the  Tower,  for  the  Sermon  by  him  preached 
upon  Wednesday  last  before  this  House,  at  Saint 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  that  he  be  desired 
to  print  the  aame." 

And  that  Viscount  Falmebstov  and  Sir 
George  Gret  do  acquaint  him  therewith. 

SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER  OF  INCOME 
TAX— QUESTION. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  House  at  its 
rising  adjourn  to  Monday  next, 

Mr.  macartney  said,  he  begged  to 
ask  whether  it  was  true  that  a  gentleman, 
Mr.  A'Court,  had  been  appointed  Special 
Income  Tax  Commissioner  for  Ireland? 
There  were  on  the  Irish  redundant  list 
three  gentlemen  under  forty-eight  years  of 
age,  who  were  fully  qualified  to  fill  the 
situation  vacant  by  the  remoral  of  Mr. 
0 'Flaherty,  and  who  were  receiving,  one, 
Mr.  Norman  Savage,  400?.  a  year ;  an- 
other, Mr.  Hutchins,  5B5L  a  year ;  and  a 
third,  Mr.  Mulvany,  400L  a  year.  Ho 
thought  that  when  such  vacancies  were 
to  be  filled  up  that  gentlemen  fully  com- 
petent, and  who  were  experienced  as  pub- 
lic servants,  would  be  preferred  to  those 
who  were  inexperienced  and  who  were  not 
before  in  the  public  service. 

ViscousT  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
the  number  of  Commissioners  had  been 
reduced,  and  there  having  been  a  va- 
cancy, this  gentleman  seemed  to  him  a 
very  proper  person  to  be  appointed. 

Mr.  FRENCH  said,  he  must  complain 
of  the  system  of  placing  Englishmen  in 
every  office  of  importance  in  Ireland.  He 
had  looked  over  some  of  the  appointments, 
and  he  found  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
was  an  Englishman,  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  was  an  Englishman,  the  Under 
Secretary,  Colonel  Larcom,  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in 
Ireland  was  an  Englishman,  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  was  an  Englishman,  the  Inspec- 
tor General  was  a  Scotchman,  the  Second 
Inspector  was  an  Englishman,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Poor  Laws  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  the  Second  Commissioner  of 
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Poor  Lawi  was  an  Englishman  ;  tbe  Archi- 
tect, the  Paymaster  of  Civil  Services,  and 
the  Keeper  of  tbe  Records  were  English- 
men, and  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  In- 
cnmbered  Estates  was  an  Englishman. 
He  found,  too,  that  to  the  office  of  gaoler 
to  a  debtors'  prison,  latelj  vacant,  the 
brother-in-law  of  an  English  minister  was 
appointed.  There  were  two  vacancies  for 
Inspectors  of  Prisons,  and  he  found  that  a 
friend  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  been 
sent  over  to  fill  one  of  them.  It  was  true 
that  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals 
for  Ireland  were  Irishmen,  but  that  was 
because  there  were  no  Englishmen  at  the 
Irish  bar.  He  did  not  think  the  way  in 
which  Englishmen  administered  the  relief 
to  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  and 
the  affairs  in  the  Crimea  lately,  proved 
that  they  were  superior  to  Irishmen  as 
administrators. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  mistook  in  supposing  that  the  Spe- 
cial Commissionership  which  had  been  just 
filled  up  was  an  Irish  one.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Ireland.  When  the  income  tax 
was  extended  to  Ireland,  there  were  two 
Special  Commissioners  appointed,  but  after 
a  year  it  was  found  that  they  were  not 
required,  and  one  was  appointed  to  an 
office  in  England,  and  the  other*8  office 
was  abolished.  Sometime  ago,  a  Commis- 
sionership of  Inland  Revenue  became  va- 
cant, the  salary  of  which  was  1,2002.  a 
year,  and  that  was  not  filled  up.  But  it 
was  found  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
the  extension  of  the  income  tax  to  all  in- 
comes above  1002.,  to  appoint  a  fourth 
Commissioner,  and  hence  the  appointment 
in  question  ;  but  the  duties  were  discharged 
in  this  country,  and  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  Ireland. 

BURIAL  GROUNDS— QUESTION. 
Mr.  APSLEY  PELLATT  said,  he 
considered  the  question  as  to  the  burial  of 
the  dead  of  so  important  a  nature,  that  he 
thought  it  right  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  ask  the  Government  how  they  intended 
to  deal  with  the  60,000  deaths  that  annu- 
ally  occurred  in  London.  There  were  but 
eight  cemeteries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  which  could  not  take  more  than 
20,000  annually.  There  had  been  500 
burial  grounds  closed  in  the  country  and 
150  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  Ho 
considered  that  the  Dissenters  were  un- 
justly dealt  with,  with  regard  to  conse- 
crated ground.  In  one  case  that  had  come 
under  his  knowledge  a  charge  was  made 


of  51,  for  interment  in  consecrated  ground^- 
out  of  which  21.  was  paid  to  the  clergy-^ 
man ;  and  the  same  charge  was  made  to 
the  Dissenters,  though  they  had  not  tho 
services  of  the  clergyman.  He  thought 
that  the  burial  boards  were  sowing  the 
seeds  of  dissension.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many there  was  no  distinction  whatever 
in  the  national  cemeteries.  Not  so  in 
England,  for  the  law  said  expressly  that 
a  Dissenter  should  not  be  buried  in  con* 
secrated  ground,  and  therefore  they  were 
excommunicated  in  Protestant  England. 
Ireland  had  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  by  which  the 
cemeteries  were  common  to  all.  If  the 
rector  refused  to  bury,  he  must  state  his 
grounds  of  refusal  to  the  bishop  and  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  Practically  there  was 
no  exclusion  whatever.  Dissenters  had 
no  objection  to  consecrated  ground  ;  they 
thought  that  consecration  did  neither  good 
nor  evil,  but  they  thought  it  right  that 
they  should  have  the  liberty  of  burying 
their  friends  in  consecrated  ground,  though 
they  did  happen  to  be  Dissenters.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  great  inconve- 
nience had  been  caused  by  the  closing  of 
burial  grounds,  and  in  some  cases  the 
bodies  had  to  be  conveyed  many  miles. 
Then  there  was  another  question  —  the 
question  of  compensation  to  the  owners 
of  burial  grounds.  There  was  a  person 
named  Jones,  whose  father  left  him  a  free- 
hold (New  Bunhill  Fields)  which  was  used 
as  a  burial  ground,  and  brought  him  in 
500^  a  year ;  and  now,  the  ground  being 
closed,  he  was  in  a  state  of  penury.  There 
was  another  case  at  Manchester.  Dr. 
Burton  erected  a  church  at  considerable 
expense,  and  he  had  a  burial  ground  which 
brought  him  in  from  4002.  to  5002.  a  year 
in  fees.  All  at  once  it  was  closed,  because 
it  was  within  the  limits  of  the  borough  of 
Manchester.  But  was  that  a  reason  for 
robbing  a  man  of  his  rights  ?  In  such  cases 
he  considered  that  there  ought  to  be  com* 
pensation.  With  regard  to  consecration, 
he  thought  it  ought  to  be  taken  altogether 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  bishops. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he  did 
not  rise  to  answer  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member,  but  merely  to  answer  one  part  of 
it  which  resembled  a  question — namely,  as 
to  where  the  dead  of  large  towns  were  to 
be  buried  ?  His  answer  was  that  no  burial 
grounds  had  been  shut  up  in  the  metropo- 
lis or  any  other  large  towns,  unless  on  its 
being  shown  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
healSi.   In  the  greater  number  of  parishes 
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new  burial-groundB  had  (to  their  honour) 
been  protided,  while  others  chose  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  cemetery  com- 
panies, as  at  Woking  Oommon  and  other 
places.  He  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
either  in  London  or  in  the  country  any 
difficulty  would  be  found  in  procuring  suffi- 
cient space  for  burials,  if  only  the  different 
parishes  did  their  duty. 

Mb.  FITZROT  said,  he  had  had  some 
experience  in  the  working  of  the  new  Act, 
and  he  was  in  possession  of  some  facts 
that  would  haTO  controyerted  the  state- 
ments of  his  hon.  Friend  ;  but  as  his  hon. 
Friend  had  taken  the  House  by  surprise 
in  bringing  the  subject  forward  to-night, 
he  was  not  at  that  moment  prepared  with 
the  documents.  He  was  prepared  yester- 
day, if  the  hon.  Member  could  have  per- 
suaded the  House  to  make  a  House  to 
hear  him.  Of  course  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  these  matters  accurately  m  one's 
head,  but  he  would  state  some  facts  from 
memory.  Now  with  regard  to  the  provi- 
sion for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  In 
the  first  place,  cemeteries  had  been  pro- 
rided  by  the  City,  for  the  whole  of  the 
parishes  in  the  city  of  London,  comprising 
a  population  of  120,000.  The  large  pa- 
rishes of  St.  Marylebone,  St.  Paneras, 
St.  George's  (Hanorer-square),  Lambeth, 
St.  Margaret's,  and  St.  Anne*s,  which  con- 
tained an  aggregate  population  amount- 
ing to  550,000  persons,  had  also  provided 
new  cemeteries.  In  the  country  the  measure 
had  also  been  very  extensively  occepted, 
and  though  he  could  not  then  repeat  the 
list  which  he  had  prepared  for  use  on  the 
former  evening,  he  might  say  that  there 
were  no  fewer  than  from  seventy  to  eighty 
places  which  had  already  obtained  ground 
for  cemeteries  under  the  Act.  With  respect 
to  the  Act  passed  last  year,  to  enable  town 
councils  to  take  measures  on  the  subject, 
he  could  only  say  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  had  been  very  generally  enter- 
tained. From  the  towns  of  New  Windsor, 
Salisbury,  Chichester,  and  several  other 
towns,  applications  had  been  received  for 
the  purposes  of  proceeding  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  He  was  surprised  to 
hear  from  the  hon.  Member  that  the  paro- 
chial system  introduced  by  the  Act  in- 
flicted any  injury  or  hardship  upon  the 
dissenting  body.  The  provision  for  the 
ground  was  made  out  of  the  poor  rate,  and 
consequently.  Dissenters  and  Churchmen 
contributed  in  equal  proportions.  The 
question  of  compensation  was  a  difficult 
but  not  a  new  one ;  it  had  been  fuUy  dis- 
VUcount  Palmerstan 


cussed  in  the  year  1852,  upon  the  motion 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Board  of  Works,  who  pro- 
posed to  provide  compensation  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  So  averse  was  the 
Honse,  however,  to  the  scheme,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  able  to  find 
so  much  as  a  teller  for  his  motion.  Be- 
sides, was  it  fair  to  compensate  persons 
for  having  so  long  kept  up  a  dangerous 
nuisance  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  unwise 
than  to  unsettle  people's  minds  by  inducing 
them  to  believe  that  fresh  legislation  was 
intended :  and  as  no  complaints  had  been 
made  by  parties  who  had  carried  the  Act 
into  execution,  he  hoped  that  no  further 
steps  would  be  taken  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  by  no  means 
thought  that  the  subject  was  closed,  and 
he  considered  that  the  House  ought  to  be 
much  obliged  to  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Pel- 
latt)  for  having  taken  so  much  trouble  to 
bring  the  subject  before  them.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  in  effect  been  counted  out  twice 
upon  this  motion. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  thought 
the  question  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  an  important  one,  and  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MALINS  said,  he  bad  had  many 
applications  made  to  him  by  clergymen 
who  had  accepted  benefices  within  the 
metropolis  on  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  receive  certain  emoluments  for  the 
support  of  their  families,  and  whose  income 
had  been  seriously  diminished  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Act  in  question.  For  instance, 
one  reverend  gentleman  had  been  appointed 
to  a  living  of  700{.  a  year ;  and  had  in- 
sured his  life  and  made  provision  for  his 
family  on  the  supposition  that  that  income 
would  be  secured  to  him.  The  effect  of 
the  Act,  however,  had  been  to  cot  down 
his  stipend  to  300^.  a  year,  and  he  was 
thus  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  penury. 
The  clergy  were  anxious  to  know  whether 
it  was  intended  to  make  them  any  com- 
pensation; and  certainly  it  seemed  right 
that,  as  the  measure  was  passed  for  the 
public  benefit,  the  public  should  bear  the 
loss. 

Viscount  PALME  RSTON  said,  that 
by  the  first  Bill  it  was  proposed  to  make 
provision  for  giving  compensation  ;  but 
the  proposition  was  not  agreed  to  by  the 
House,  and  the  other  Bill  was  brought  in 
without  any  provision  for  compensation  at 
all.  It  might  be  hard  upon  some  persons, 
but  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
parishes,  if  <tf  anybody^  to  compensale  the 
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olergj  for  the  loss  of  inoome  they  had 
sustained. 

The  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  at  its  rising  to  Monday  was  then 
agreed  to. 

EDUCATION  (SCOTLAND). 
The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  in  mor- 
ing  for  leave  to  hring  in  a  Bill  to  provide 
for  the  Education  of  the  People  of  Scot- 
landy  he  would  beg  to  remark  in  the  first 
place  that  the  Bill  was  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  the  measure  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  bringing  before  the  House  last 
year.     He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  some 
qualifications  had  not  been  introduced  in 
the  present  Bill,  but  he  should  deceive  tho 
House  if  he  did  not  state  that  the  measure 
was  substantially  the  same  as  the  former 
one.     He  did  not  think,  however,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  make  any  apology 
for  again  laying  on  the  table  of  the  House 
a  Bill  that  had  been  last  year  rejected. 
No  doubt  that  rejection  was  a  matter  of 
eonsiderable  disappointment,  both  to  him- 
aelf  and  all  the  lovers  of  education   in 
Scotland;    bnt    the    disappointment   was 
qualified  by  the  consideration  that,  at  all 
events,  it  had  not  arisen  from  any  fault  or 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch 
Members.     The  proposition  for  its  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  the  votes  of 
English  Members,  and  mainly  by  the  votes 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite ;  for  the  Scotch 
Members  divided  in  the  proportion  of  thirty* 
six  to  fourteen  in  favour  of  the  Bill.     It 
vras  made  to  a  great  eitent  a  party  ques- 
tion, and  the  ground  on  which  the  rejec- 
tion took  place  was  this,  and  this  alone — 
that,  in  proposing  a  measure  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  of  Scotland,  they  did 
not  eontinue  the  exclusive  superintendence 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Scotland,  and 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  members  of  that 
denomination  to  teach  in  the  schools.     He 
now  brought  forward  the  measure  with  the 
expectation,  which  was  not  unreasonable, 
that  on  this  occasion   he   might  perhaps 
be  more  successful.     Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session  a  Bill  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales 
had  been  introduced  by  a  right  hon.  Baro- 
net on  the  other  side  (Sir  J.  Pakington), 
for  which  he  was  entitled  to  receive  the 
thanks  and  gratitude  of  every  philanthro- 
pic man  in  the  country,  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  made  it  impossible  for  any 
man  to  stand  up  and  maintain  that  the 
education  of  the  people  was  a  thing  dan- 
gerous to  the  inslltationa  of  the  country, 


and  that  they  could  not  educate  the  people 
safely,  except  through  the  intervention  of 
an  Established  Church.  He  had  read  with 
the  greatest  admiration  and  respect  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and 
he  rejoiced  to  find  in  it  the  same  eamest 
conviction  which  he  (the  Lord  Advocate) 
felt  of  the  absolute  necessity  there  was  for 
Parliament  to  address  itself  to  this  great 
work.  Last  year  he  had  endeavoured  to 
bring  the  House  to  the  same  mind,  and  he 
had  sought  to  persuade  it  that  this  was  no 
question  for  sectarian  controversy.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  taken  the  same 
course,  and  he  had  powerfully  shown  the 
dangers  which  lay  at  the  very  base  of 
society,  and  which,  if  left  unchecked, 
might  peril  its  very  safety.  For 
"  Ineedimtis  per  ignes 
Sappoiitcs  oineri  doloio." 

They  must  go  down  to  the  very  root  of  the 
mischief,  where  the  evil  commenced,  was 
nurtured,  and  gathered  strength.  No  mere 
improvement  of  existing  machinery  would 
suffice.     In  the  Bill  which  he  now  sought 
to  bring  in,  he  proposed  to  do  what  formed 
no  part  of  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Bare* 
net.     They  had  lately  had  a  discussion 
upon   the  scale  on   which  the  ordnance 
survey  of  Scotland  should  be  published, 
and  he  now  proposed  that  there  should  be 
an  educational  survey.     He  proposed  that 
inspectors  should  be  appointed,  who  should 
survey  the  whole  of  Scotland  as  regarded 
its  educational  condition;  and  that  they 
should  report  to  the  House  within  a  limited 
time  upon  the  whole  statistics  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country.     The  surveyors  would 
be  directed  to  state  how  many  schools  were 
in  existence,  how  many  schools  were  want- 
ing ;  where  they  were  wanting — what  fami- 
lies sent  their  children  to  school  and  what 
families  did  not,  so  that  they  should  have 
on  the  table  a   statement  which   would 
enable  them,  without  the  slightest  difficulty, 
to  put  their  fingers  on  the  districts  where 
the  greatest  darkness  and  ignorance  pre- 
vailed, and  to  apply  a  remedy  at  once.   If 
that  were  done  at  once,  and  kept  up  from 
year  to  year,  would  they  not  make  a  very 
great  stride  in  advance  f   They  would  thus 
be  able  to  show  the  country  and  Europe 
to  what  an  extent  they  were  fulfilling  the 
duty  incumbent  upon  them  of  educating 
the  people,   and  bringing  up   the  rising 
generation  in  the  way  tliey  ought  to  be 
reared.     The  next  provision  of  the  Bill 
related  to  the  details  of  the  educational 
system  proposed  by  him  to  be  established. 
It  was  necessary  for  hon.  Members  to  bear 
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mind  tbat  there  was  a  considerable  dif- 


erence  between  the  positions  of  England 
and  Scotland  with  regard  to  education.  In 
England  there  was  no  educational  system 
thftt  was  compulsory  at  all;  in  Scotland 
they  bad  ever  since  the  Reformation  a 
system  of  education  which  was  compulsory. 
The  first  question  they  had  to  deal  with 
was  this— -would  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
this  year,  as  they  did  last  year,  refuse  to 
allow  this  measure  to  pass  even  a  second 
reading,  unless  on  the  condition  that  the 
superintendence  of  the  Established  Church 
should  continue  and  remain  over  the  paro- 
chial schools  in  Scotland?  According  to 
the  system  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  it  was  not 
necessary  to  have  the  schools  under  the 
superintendenco  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  proposed  that  the 
school  was  to  be  in  connection  with  the 
denomination  that  formed  the  majority  in 
the  district ;  but  if  that  plan  were  adopted 
in  Scotland,  what  did  they  think  would  be 
the  result.  In  sixteen  counties  in  Scotland 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net would  place  the  whole  education  of 
those  counties  in  the  hands  of  the  Free 
Church  alone,  and  there  were  only  two 
counties  in  which  the  Established  Church 
was  in  an  absolute  majority.  In  Scotland 
nine- tenths,  or,  at  all  events,  seven-eighths 
of  the  population  were  agreed  in  creed, 
and  he  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether,  as  he  had  proposed  such  a  scheme 
for  England,  it  was  possible  to  maintain 
that  with  seven-eighths  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  agreed  in  creed,  they  could  put 
the  control  of  the  national  schools  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  that  formed  so  small  a 
proportion  of  the  population  ?  As  Scotland 
was  agreed  upon  this  matter,  and  had 
voted  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one 
upon  it,  and  as  every  borough  Member  in 
Scotland  had  supported  it,  he  asked  the 
House  now,  in  common  consistency,  if  they 
did  not  think  it  desirable  in  England  to 
give  a  preponderance  to  a  majority,  not  to 
saddle  the  people  of  Scotland  with  the 
preponderance  of  a  minority.  It  was  alto- 
gether absurd  to  go  on  arguing  this  ques- 
tion year  after  year,  while  the  people  were 
starving  for  lack  of  education ;  and  he  pro- 
posed, therefore,  to  settle  it  by  doing  away 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  and  by  giving  no  sectarian  ad- 
vantage to  any  class.  He  conceived,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  found  that  the  heri- 
tors would  hare  a  verj^  considerable  voice 
in  the  matter.  Then  he  came  to  the  ques- 
The  Lord  Ad^oocaU 


tion  of  religious  education,  and  he  need 
scarcely  say  that  he  had  never  been  an 
advocate  for  secular  education,  and  the  last 
thing  he  should  wish  to  propose  would  be 
the  exclusion  of  religion  from  their  schools* 
He  knew  the  people  of  Scotland  to  be  a 
religious  people,  and  that  the  thing  they 
had  most  deeply  at  heart  was  the  religious 
education  of  their  children.  He  fully  agreed 
in  the  opinion  that  secular  education  was  a 
false  theory,  and  was  one  that  could  not 
be  applied  to  Scotland,  though,  at  tho 
same  time,  he  must  say  that  he  should 
rather  have  secular  education  than  none 
at  all.  But  it  was  needless  to  talk  of  that, 
because  Scotland  would  not  have  secular 
education;  it  would  only  have  education 
with  religious  instruction  at  the  same  time. 
He  proposed  to  state  in  the  preamble  the 
attachment  of  the  people  of  Scotland  to  the 
use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  schools, 
and  then  to  have  a  provision  that  certain 
hours  should  be  set  apart  for  religious  in- 
struction in  the  schools,  and  that  no  one 
should  be  bound  to  attend  at  those  hours 
against  his  will.  He  considered  that  the 
clause  which  was  known  as  the  denomina- 
tional clause,  which  gave  power  to  the 
Privy  Council  to  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  schools,  was  very  much 
misunderstood,  but  he  proposed  to  intro- 
duce a  provision,  that  after  a  particular 
day  the  grants  from  the  Privy  Council 
should  be  altogether  discontinued  with 
regard  to  schools  belonging  to  the  classes 
that  ought  to  join  generally  in  education. 
As  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  the 
Episcopalian  schools  formed  but  a  small 
proportion,  he  proposed  to  leave  those 
schools  in  their  present  position.  By  the 
Bill  the  salaries  of  the  existing  schools 
would  be  raised,  and  the  masters  would 
be  much  raised  in  position.  There  would 
be  a  power  given  to  the  heritors  to  throw 
the  school  upon  the  assessment  if  they 
chose ;  and  until  they  did  so  the  manage- 
ment would  remain  in  their  hands — in  other 
words,  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers  and 
the  heritors,  but  not  in  those  of  tho  pres- 
bytery. All  experience  had  shown  that 
the  presbyteries,  meeting  as  they  did  only 
once  a  month,  did  not  form  an  efficient 
machinery  for  the  management  of  schools. 
He  would  be  guilty  of  an  injustice  if  he 
did  not  say  that  the  schools  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  were  in  a  state  of  great 
efficiency.  The  competition  which  had 
occurred  during  the  last  fifteen  years  had 
created  a  great  deal  of  energy  in  that 
quarter,  but  that  did  not  convince  him  that 
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a  body  of  clergy  that  could  only  visit  the 
schools  at  intervals  was  an  efficient  body 
for  the  superintendence  of  schools  .of  this 
description.  Then,  what  were  they  to  do 
with  the  towns  ?  It  was  proposed  not  to 
leave  it  at  the  option  of  towns  to  have 
schools  or  not  as  they  thought  proper, 
but  to  make  it  compulsory  upon  them  to 
have  schools  where  schools  were  required. 
And  in  regard  to  country  districts  where 
parochial  schools  were  inefficient,  it  was 
proposed  to  make  an  assessment  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  such  schools.  In 
the  public  schools  the  Government  and  the 
assessment  would  each  contribute  half.  In 
the  others,  the  heritors  would  pay  341,, 
and  the  Government  66^  It  appeared 
that  another  Bill  had  been  introduced 
by  an  hon.  Member,  but  how  would  that 
Bill  work?  It  would  certa-nly  extend 
greatly  the  parochial  schools,  but  would 
leave  the  denominational  schools  just  as 
they  were.  It  would  continue  an  errone- 
ous denominational  system,  whereby  per- 
sons professing  substantially  the  same 
opinion,  brought  up  their  children  with 
the  belief  that  those  who  went  to  school 
at  one  side  of  the  street  differed  entirely 
from  those  who  went  to  school  at  the  other 
side  of  it.  He  wanted  to  put  that  down. 
He  wanted  to  put  down  sectarianism.  Men 
agreeing  substantially  in  the  same  doc- 
trines had  by  unfortunate  events  been  se- 
parated, and  it  was  desirable  that  the  next 
generation  should  be  taught  to  abate  the 
animosities  that  prevailed.  It  was  by  no 
means  essential,  he  thought,  to  keep  up 
these  tests  in  the  towns,  and  as  long  as 
they  required  to  have  tests  which  would 
prevent  any  persons  but  members  of  the 
Established  Chu^h  from  being  masters  in 
the  schools,  it  was  utterly  vain  to  pass  a 
measure.  They  might,  perhaps,  set  an 
example,  showing  that,  notwithstanding 
religious  differences  might  arise,  still  a 
system  of  education  might  be  established 
which  should  restore  Scotland  to  her  good 
name,  and  perhaps  be  an  advantage  to  the 
Bister  kingdom. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  STIRLING  said,  he  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  wish  to  comment  upon  the 
concluding  observations  of  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Lord  said  that  in  dealing  with  this 
question  he  had  not  been  influenced  by  any 
peculiar  leaning  towards  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Stirl- 
ing) desired  to  enter  upon  the  new  struggle 
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which  he  saw  impending  in  reference  to 
education  in  Scotland  by  frankly  acknow- 
ledging that  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  had  fully  borne  out  his 
professions.  He  knew  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Lord  Advocate  had  been  accused 
of  leaning  too  much  towards  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged,  but  he  must  say  he  did 
not  think  that  was  the  case.  He  believed 
his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Free  Church,  desired  to  legis- 
late for  Presbyterian  Scotland  generally; 
and  that  the  subject  had  been  treated  by 
him  fairly  and  equitably.  His  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  alluded  to  the  large 
number  of  Scotch  Members  who  last  Ses- 
sion supported  the  Government  Bill,  and  to 
the  small  number  of  Scotch  Members  who 
would  support  the  Bill  which  he  (Mr.  Stir- 
ling) had  introduced.  He  could  not  deny 
that  such  was  the  case;  but  he  might, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  give  a  short  ex- 
planation to  them  how  that  circumstance 
arose.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  it  was 
the  habit  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  Scotland  to  sit  on  the  other 
(the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House.  No- 
body regretted  that  more  than  he  did,  and 
he  deplored  that  natural  bent  which  in- 
duced Scotch  Members  to  do  so.  But  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  did  not 
mention  the  fact  that  there  were  some 
Scotch  Members  who  abstained  from  giv- 
ing a  party  vote.  Besides  this,  there  was 
another  reason.  The  House  could  not  be 
too  soon  informed  of  the  fact  that  in  Scot- 
land there  was  a  parochial  system,  which 
he,  for  one,  would  always  defend,  and  that 
parochial  system  did  not  extend  to  the 
towns.  It  was  very  natural,  therefore, 
that  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  represented 
Scotch  burghs  should  bo  anxious  to  give 
their  support  to  any  system  of  education 
which  would  supply  the  want  which  they 
alleged  existed.  All  the  Scotch  burgh 
Members  voted  therefore  for  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate's Bill,  and  also  the  Liberal  portion 
of  the  Scotch  county  Members.  He,  and 
those  who  took  the  same  view  as  he  did, 
wgre  consequently  obliged  last  year  to 
appeal  to  their  English  friends,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  a  Bill  which  they  consci- 
entiously believed  would  be  injurious  to 
Scotland.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  next  alluded  to  the  Bill  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Droitwich  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  who  had 
introduced  an  educational  measure  for 
England.  He  (Mr.  Stirling)  concurred 
with  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Ad- 
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Tocate  in  admiring  the  tp^ech  of  the  right 
bon.  Baronet,  but  he  must  be  pardoned 
for  entirely  dissenting  from  the  inference 
which  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
drevr  from  that  speech.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  had  asked  them  how 
thej,  approring  of  the  views  put  forward 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  of  the 
principle  of  tlie  measure  which  he  had  pro- 
pounded, now  opposed  a  Bill  which  went 
to  deal  in  a  similar  manner  with  Scotland. 
Now,  his  reply  to  that  taunt  was  to  be 
found  in  the  differenee  existing  between 
the  educational  position  of  Scotland  and  the 
educational  position  of  England ;  but  still 
more  in  the  different  ground  taken  up  by 
the  Church  in  Scotland  and  the  Church  in 
England.  As  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  admitted 
that  he  spoke  with  no  undue  bias  against 
her ;  but  he  would  yet  assert  that  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  Church  of  England  stood 
as  regarded  the  question  of  education  was 
greatly  inferior  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  As  a  state  institu* 
tion  he  did  not  belioTo  that  the  Church  of 
England  possessed  any  educational  estab- 
lishment or  apparatus  whaterer.  There 
was  no  parochial  educational  system ;  but 
in  Scotland  the  Church,  from  the  Tery  be- 
ginning of  her  history,  took  a  liTely  in- 
terest in  the  education  of  the  people.  In- 
deed, long  before  the  Church  of  Scotland 
was  settled,  it  began  to  inquire  into  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  did  all  that 
in  it  lay  to  promote  that  education.  For 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  had 
the  Church  of  Scotland  struggled  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  she  no  more  con- 
sidered a  parish  furnished  or  complete  with- 
out a  school,  than  without  a  church. 
Therefore,  he  repeated,  when  the  two 
Churches  presented  in  their  history  so 
marked  a  contract,  it  might  be  reasonably 
inferred  that  that  which  was  fit  and  proper 
for  one  country  was  not  fit  and  proper  for 
the  other.  Upon  this  ground  the  Church 
of  Scotland  deserved  much  more  conside- 
ration at  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons than  the  Church  of  England.  Those 
parochial  schools  had  been  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  since  their  establish- 
ment, and  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord 
omitted  to  state^  though  he  did  not  attempt 
to  controvert  the  fact,  that  those  schools 
were  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  His 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  attri- 
buted the  eicellent  state  of  the  parochial 
schools  to  the  competition  which  had  arisen 
during  the  last  fifteen  jeara^  and  five  ni- 
Mr.  Stirling 


nutes  after  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Lord  said  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  put 
down  that  very  competition.  The  right 
hon..  and  learned  Lord  said  we  do  not  want 
to  go  on  disputing  on  doctrines,  but  we 
want  something  to  do  the  work  of  edu- 
cation well.  But  he  (Mr.  Stirliug)  most 
reply  that  Scotland  had  that  already  which 
did  the  work  admirably.  Make  that  better, 
if  possible,  but  do  not  rashly  meddle  with 
it  in  the  manner  proposed  by  this  Bill. 
With  respect  to  what  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  said  about  sectarian 
differenceSt  everybody  who  knew  anything 
about  the  parochial  schools  in  Scotland 
knew  they  were  not  sectarian.  The  chil- 
dren of  all  sects,  Roman  Catholics  and 
othersi  went  to  those  schools,  and  no  in- 
stance had  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  that  House  of  any  hard«hip  or  iigusttce 
arising  under  the  parochial  system.  But, 
said  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Ad* 
vocate,  the  measure  which  he  (Mr.  Stirling) 
proposed  might  improve  education  in  the 
country,  but  it  would  not  affect  education 
in  the  towns.  Well,  but  the  answer  to 
that  was,  that  the  measure  did  not  propose 
to  deal  with  the  towns,  and  it  would  be 
quite  as  reasonable  to  find  fault  with  this 
measure  because  it  would  not  improve  the 
state  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  grspple  with  the  ques- 
tion of  education  in  the  towns,  because  he 
considered  thst,  under  existing  eircum- 
stances,  the  subject  could  only  adequately 
be  handled  by  the  Qovernment,  and  it 
would  therefore  be  presumptuous  on  bis 
part  to  attempt  it.  He  would  now  say  no 
more  on  his  own  Bill  than  this,  that  its 
object  was  to  amend  those  defects  in  the 
existing  parochial  system  which,  in  the 
last  debate  on  Scotch  education,  hsd  been 
so  unanimously  admitted  and  deplored,  and 
to  avoid  all  disputed  points.  His  measure 
bad,  upon  the  whole,  received  that  amount 
of  approval  which  had  induced  him  to  hope 
for  Its  ultimate  success.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  said,  why 
not  give  up  sectarian  differences,  and  let 
them  meet  on  some  common  ground.  He 
quite  approved  of  that  sentiment.  There 
was  a  common  ground,  and  that  waa,  the 
education  of  the  Scotch  towns.  They,  on 
that  side  of  the  House,  would  be  happy  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  his  right  boo.  and 
learned  Friend  iu  any  scheme  which  he 
might  propose  for  tho  better  education  of 
the  towns.  He  would  like  to  mention  the 
negotiations  which  took  place  betweea 
Sootch  Membera  and  the  Qovenunaot  laat 
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year.  What  wm  the  first  thing  done  hj 
the  Sooteh  Members  who  sat  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  and  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Government  Bill  ?  They  held  a  meeting, 
and  after  mach  anxious  deliberation,  tbej 
waited  on  the  noble  Lord  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Qovernment  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen), 
and  also  on  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London,  now  our  Enyoy  at 
Vienna,  and  both  noble  Lords  were  assured 
by  those  Scotch  Members  that  the  Qovem* 
ineut  would  have  their  support  if  they  con- 
fined the  measure  to  the  towns,  and  they 
declared  that  they  did  not  expect  the  super- 
▼iston  exercised  by  clergymen  over  the 
parochial  schools  to  be  extended  to  the 
new  schools  to  be  erected  in  the  towns. 
Bneh  had  been  the  language  held  on 
both  these  occasions.  As  regarded  the 
towns,  although  there  might  be  a  want  of 
education  to  a  considerable  extent,  he 
believed  that  want  was  grossly  exagge- 
fated»  Nor  did  he  believe  that,  in  most 
cases,  this  arose  from  the  want  of  schools 
so  much  as  from  the  indisposition  of  pa- 
rents to  arail  themselves  of  them.  In 
Edinburgh  there  was  Heriot's  Hospital — 
a  great  educational  establishment,  with  a 
*  vast  revenue,  that  was  every  year  increas- 
ing, and  which  was  under  the  wise  super- 
intendence of  the  town  council  of  Edin- 
burgh, Those  revenues  were  devoted  to 
educational  purposes,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  sect.  Now,  that  was  an  advantage 
which,  he  believed,  was  possessed  by  very 
few  oJP  the  towns  of  Englsnd.  In  Glas- 
gow, too,  there  were  abundance  of  schools, 
and  eminent  clergymen  of  that  city  declared 
the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  education 
there  was,  not  the  want  of  schools  so  much 
as  the  inability  to  procure  the  attendance 
of  the  children.  Dundee  was  in  the  same 
position.  Was  there  not,  he  asked — must 
there  not  be  something  to  be  got  at  which 
could  not  be  reached  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ?  There  had  been  very  great  ex- 
aggerations in  the  statements  made  on 
this  subject.  He  did  not  say  there  did 
not  exist  a  great  necessity  for  something 
to  be  done,  but  that  that  something  was 
something  other  than  the  measure  now 
proposed.  He  would,  in  concluding  these 
remarks,  venture  to  appeal  to  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  meet  them  on 
moro  common  ground,  which  he  seemed  so 
much  to  desiderate.  He  entreated  him  to 
be  guided  by  the  opinion  expressed  by  a 
noble  Lord  in  another  place  last  year — a 
veteran  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
who  was  its  advocate  before  his  right 


hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  yet  pene* 
trated  the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet. 
Lord  Brougham  List  year  said,  that  the 
question  of  Scotch  education  naturally  di- 
vided itself  into  two  heads'— town  and 
country — and  that  it  ought  to  be  treated 
in  two  Bills,  and  not  in  one.  Let  the  Go* 
vernment  meet  them  on  the  point  on  which 
there  was  general  agreement — let  them 
deal  with  the  question  where  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  defeat;  but  if  they  de- 
clined so  fair  an  offer,  let  them  not  throw 
on  the  Scotch  Members,  who  were  willing, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment their  conscientious  support,  the  blame 
of  failure,  or  of  treating  those  dissensions 
with  which  the  discussion  of  this  question 
had  been  embittered.  The  Scotch  Mem- 
bers who  agreed  with  him  had  advanced 
two-thirds  of  the  way  to  meet  the  proposal 
of  the  Government,  whilst  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  Advocate  had  not  ad- 
vanced one  inch.  The  liberality  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  reminded  him 
of  the  Welsh  juryman,  whojiaving  alone 
stood  out  against  the  verdict  which  the  re- 
mainder were  willing  to  pronounce,  de- 
clared he  had  never  been  in  all  his  life 
shut  up  with  eleven  more  obstinate  men. 
If  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  per- 
severed in  his  measure,  in  its  present 
shape,  he  (Mr.  Stirling)  trusted  that  the 
verdict  of  the  House  might  be  given,  this 
year  as  it  was  last,  against  him. 

Mr.  BAXTER  ssid,  as  the  most  re- 
cently elected  Scotch  Member,  he  must 
beg  to  claim  the  indulgence  usually  ex- 
tended by  the  House  to  new  Members. 
He  would  shortly  state  the  reason  why  he 
troubled  the  House  on  the  present  occasion, 
which  was,  that  he  had  always  taken  a 
vety  deep  interest  in  the  question  now 
under  consideration.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Lord  Advocate  needed  not  to  make 
any  apology  for  calling  attention  to  this 
subject,  for  if  there  was  one  question  more 
than  another  —  apart  from  the  war — in 
which  the  people  of  Scotland  took  an  in- 
terest, which  almost  engrossed  their  at- 
tention, it  was  this  most  important  one  of 
education  for  the  people.  They  looked 
upon  it  as  of  the  greatest  and  most  vital 
importance.  He  li^lieved  that  throughout 
Scotland  there  was  an  universal  wish  to 
have  it  settled,  and  he  should  be  greatly 
disappointed  if  the  proposal  which  had 
just  been  submitted  fur  their  considerstion 
would  not  be  hailed  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction there — a  proposal  which,  notwith- 
standing what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
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Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  he  (Mr. 
Baxter)  would  characterise  as  being  framed 
in  an  enlightened  and  liberal  spirit,  and, 
he  would  add  also,  drawn  up  hj  no  unskil- 
ful hand.  He  did  not  wish  to  saj  a  single 
word  disparaging  to  the  present  parochial 
schools,  which  did  so  much  to  promote  the 
greotness  and  the  glorj  of  his  native  land. 
But  the  House  must  remember  that,  since 
those  parochial  schools  were  established, 
the  circumstances  of  Scotland  had  under- 
gone &  mighty  change.  The  majority,  the 
decided  majority,  of  the  people  of  that 
country  no  longer  attended  the  Established 
Church,  and  it  could  not,  therefore,  be 
reasonably  expected  that  they  would  give 
their  sympathy  and  support  to  such  a 
measure  as  that  introduced  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Perthshire  (Mr. 
Stirling),  which  was  a  mere  extension  and 
perpetuation  of  the  existing  system.  That 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  those 
schools  were  not  of  a  sectarian  character. 
It  was  certainly  true  that  the  teaching 
might  not  be  sectarian ;  but  as  those 
schools  were  under  the  surreillance  of  the 
presbytery,  was  it  not  reasonable  to  expect 
ihej  would  be  looked  upon  as  sectarian  in 
A  country  where  the  odium  theologicum 

Prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Scotland  ? 
'he  points  of  difference  between  the  prin- 
cipal religious  denominations  in  Scotland 
were  comparatiTcly  of  slight  importance; 
but  there  was  a  strong  conviction  in  his 
mind  that  if  they  were  to  devise  a  more 
popular  plan  they  must  get  rid  of  sectarian 
tests  and  exclusive  control.  He  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Free  Church,  hut  as  a  Dis- 
senter he  strongly  deprecated  the  course 
taken  by  hon.  Gentlemen  of  the  same 
polemics  as  himself,  who  united  with  gen- 
tlemen opposite  holding  opinions  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  their  own,  and,  by  their 
opposition  to  the  former  Bill  of  the  Go- 
▼emment,  disappointed  the  strongest  hopes 
of  those  who  understood  the  feelings  and 
the  wants  of  Scotland.  He  earnestly  and 
£rmly  hoped  that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
would  receive  this  measure  in  the  same 
liberal  and  candid  spirit  which  gentlemen 
sitting  at  his  side  of  the  House  had  re- 
ceived the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  J. 
Fakington),  and  that  they  would  allow  this 
just  and  necessary  measure  to  pass  into 
law. 

Mb.  gumming  BRUCE  said,  that  as 
a  Scotch  Member,  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing  his   feelings   of  gratification   at 
being    associated    in    the    representation 
Mr.  Baxter 


of  Scotland  with  a  gentleman  who  had 
evinced  so  much  capacity  for  usefully  at- 
tending to  the  business  of  their  country 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down.  However,  he  was  compelled  to 
differ  from  the  views  of  the  hon.  Member 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  measure 
now  for  the  second  time  introduced  by  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Lord 
Advocate.  He  could  not  but  deeply  regret 
that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  had 
re-introduced  the  very  same  Bill  as  that 
which  had  last  year  given  rise  to  so  much 
difference  of  opinion,  thereby  creating  an 
antagonism  where  no  antagonism  need 
exist.  With  respect  to  its  effect  upon  the 
towns,  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the 
House  did  not  pretend  to  offer  any  opinion 
adverse  to  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  they  maintained  that  in  Scot- 
land they  were  possessed  of  a  parochial 
system  established  for  nearly  200  years, 
which  had  worked  most  beneficial  effects 
for  the  country ;  and  he  would  therefore 
say,  before  you  risk  the  destruction  of 
that  system,  give  them  one  which  would 
prove  a  better.  Let  them  introduce  their 
new  system  in  the  towns,  and  if  it  proved 
a  more  efficient  means  of  extending  ther 
blessings  of  education,  then  by  all  means 
let  them  adopt  it  for  the  whole  of  Scot- 
laud.  He  entirely  repudiated  the  notion 
that  their  opposition  of  last  year  was 
grounded  upon  party  or  factious  conside- 
rations. That  opposition  proceeded  upon 
the  principle  that  the  measure  of  the  Go- 
vernment went  to  separate  religious  from 
secular  education.  His  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  admitted  that  the  pre- 
sent schools  were  justly  undeserving  of  the 
opprobrious  epithet  of  sectarian  schools; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  open  to  the 
whole  country,  and  the  children  of  all  de- 
nominations willingly  attended  and  received 
instruction  at  those  schools,  and  he  had 
never  heard  of  a  complaint  emanating  from 
a  single  parent.  If  they  thought  it  their 
duty  as  statesmen  to  maintain  an  Esta- 
blished Church  as  an  institution  of  the 
country,  upon  what  principle  could  they 
deal  so  heavy  a  blow  against  the  Church 
of  Scotland  as  to  remove  from  under  its 
control  the  schools  which  formed  so  essen- 
tial an  element  of  that  institution  ?  With 
regard  to  the  statistical  map  to  which  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  referred, 
he  gave  that  proposal  his  most  cordial  ap- 
proval, while  ho  believed  that  the  counties 
with  which  he  was  connected  would  not 
come  out  of  the  suggested  inquiry  with 
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discredit.  It  bad  been  reported  that  in 
ibe  three  northern  counties  of  Scotland 
the  blossings  of  education  had  been  ex- 
tended to  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  it  had  been  proved  in  the  same 
Report  that  the  number  of  scholars  at- 
tending them  had  gone  on  rapidly  increas- 
ing, while  the  improTcment  in  the  system 
of  education  was  still  more  remarkable. 
It  had  been  alleged  that  the  salaries  of 
the  schoolmasters  were  inadequate.  Now 
that  remark  could  scarcely  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  northern  counties.  He  could 
take  upon  him»elf  to  state  that  in  the 
counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray 
the  salaries  of  some  schoolmasters  ranged 
to  1002.  a  year,  while  others  reached  1201. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  maintain  that  these  salaries 
might  not  be  reasonably  augmented.  Un- 
less a  measure  could  be  introduced  that 
would  give  greater  satisfaction  than  the 
present,  do  not  attempt  to  deprive  the 
people  of  Scotland  of  that  admirable  sys- 
tem of  education  which  had  conferred  such 
great  and  unquestionable  advantages  upon 
the  people  of  Scotland. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  had  not  antici- 
pated that  the  introduction  of  this  Bill 
by  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  would 
have  led  to  any  discussion.  He  did  not 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  de- 
bate by  entering  at  all  into  the  merits  of 
the  Bill  or  of  the  question  of  education  in 
general,  but,  as  his  hon.  Friend  opposite 
(Mr.  C.  Bruce)  had  expressed  regret  that 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
should  have  brought  in  a  Bill  similar  to 
that  which  was  introduced  last  year,  he 
(Lord  Elcho),  as  the  representative  of  a 
Scotch  county  which  was  supposed  to  feel 
an  interest  in  the  question,  felt  called  upon 
to  express  the  satisfaction  be  felt  that  the 
Lord  Advocate  had  brought  in  a  Bill  which, 
though  it  might  differ  in  detail  from  that 
introduced  last  year,  was  in  principle  the 
aame.  He  apprehended  that  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  this — that  it  endeavoured 
to  establish,  as  far  as  possible,  in  Scotland 
a  system  of  universal  education.  In  say- 
ing this  he  did  not  wish  to  be  misunder- 
stood. He  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  deny 
the  great  benefits  which  Scotland  had  de- 
rived from  the  established  schools  of  that 
country.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Perthshire  (Mr.  Stirling)  told  them  that 
the  difference  between  the  Established 
Church  in  England  and  Scotland  was  this 
— that,  whereas  in  Scotland  there  had 
been  a  system  of  schools  under  the  esta- 
blishment, in  England  there  had  been  none. 


He  was  not  prepared  to  deny  that  the 
Presbyterian  body,  established  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Iq 
that  country,  had  founded  schools,  but, 
unfortunately,  owing  to  the  odium  theolo* 
gicum  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Baxter)  who  had 
spoken  with  so  much  ability,  Scotland  b^ 
came  split  up  into  sects  and  fragments  of 
sects,  and  that  which  was  at  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  these  schools  the 
Church  of  the  whole  Presbyterian  people 
of  Scotland  could  not  at  present,  he  was 
afraid,  claim  the  support  of  more  than 
one-third  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  keenest  sec* 
tarian  feeling  existed.  He  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  support  the  Bill  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Perth- 
shire, because  the  latter  would  in  his  opi- 
nion have  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  secta- 
rian differences,  which  it  was  most  desir- 
able to  set  at  rest.  The  present  measure 
would  establish  united  education  on  the 
ancient  Presbyterian  basis  of  the  parish 
schools.  It  was  incorrect  to  say  that  the 
Bill  of  last  year  obtained  the  support  only 
of  the  representatives  of  the  large  town* 
of  Scotland.  The  fact  was,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Scottish  Members  voted  for 
the  measure  proposed  by  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, and  one-third  only  for  that  of  his 
hon.  Friend  opposite,  and  that  amongst  the 
county  Members  the  latter  bad  but  a  ma- 
jority of  one  in  its  favour.  So  that  but 
for  the  absence  of  the  late  lamented  Mem- 
ber for  Forfarsiure  (Colonel  Maule),  who 
was  detained  by  his  duties  in  a  distant 
region,  the  number  of  county  Members  on 
both  sides  would  have  been  equal.  Last 
year,  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  unfortunately  defeated, 
owinff  to  a  large  number  of  English  Mem* 
hers  having  come  down  to  vote  rather  than 
to  hear  any  discussion  upon  it.  He  trusted^ 
however,  that  upon  this  occasion  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  would  follow  the  liberal 
example  which  had  been  set  them  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  upon  that  side  of  the  House 
in  regard  to  the  Bill  recently  laid  upon 
the  table  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J. 
Pakington),  and  that  they  would  not  come 
down  to  the  House  prepared  to  vote  upon 
the  measure  until  they  had  heard  all  the 
arguments  which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject.  Last  year  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  Scotch  Members  voted  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  of  the  Lord  Advocate, 
and  that  proved  that  the  people  of  Scot- 
land,   unless    representative    government 
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wa»  a  farce,  were  in  faroar  of  the  Bill  of 
the  ri|(ht  hon.  and  learned  Oenileman. 
When  the  question  came  to  be  ditoussed 
and  a  division  taken  upon  it.  he  hoped  the 
English  Members  would  bear  this  faot  in 
niiKl.  and  endeavonr  to  pay  some  respect 
to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Scotland.  He  wished  to  guard  himself 
against  the  supposition  that  he  was  in  any 
way  hostile  to  the  Established  Church  in 
Scotland,  but  he  believed  that,  by  support- 
ing the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (the  Lord  Advocate),  he  would 
be  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  country  at 
large. 

Mb.  JOHN  M'OREOOR  said,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  he  believed  that  the 
great  msjority  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
deplored  the  loss  of  the  Bill  of  last  Ses- 
sion. Ue  hsd  great  con6dence  in  that 
love  of  justice  which  characterised  Eng- 
lishmen, and  he  was  confident  that,  if  thoy 
would  only  attend  to  the  arguments  that 
would  be  used  in  reference  to  the  present 
measure,  they  would  vote  in  favour  of  it. 
The  existing  system  of  parochial  educa- 
tion WBB  utterly  insdequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  people  of  Scotland,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  English  Members  would  not  again  be 
found  to  vote  against  an  improved  measure 
of  education. 

ViscouifT  DUNCAN  said,  he  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  been 
a  Member  of  the  House  when  the  measure 
of  last  year  was  discussed.  If  he  had 
been  he  certainly  would  have  given  his 
cordial  support  to  it.  He  stood  there  now 
in  the  position  of  a  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment connected  with  Scotland,  and  be 
knew  that  every  word  he  said  would  have 
Its  weight  with  the  people  of  Scotland. 
He  had  heard  nothing  during  the  discus- 
sion to  show  that  an  educational  measure 
was  not  wanted  for  Scotland ;  on  the  con- 
tmry,  everything  combined  to  point  oat 
that  such  a  measure  was  absolutely  re- 
quired and  would  confer  the  most  material 
benefits.  He  found,  according  to  a  care- 
fully-prepared Report  of  the  statistics  of 
crime  in  Scotland,  that  in  the  year  1854, 
of  the  prisoners  committed  there  were 
9,259  who  could  not  write  their  names, 
and  4,474  who  could  not  read.  When 
the  hon.  Member  for  Perthshire  (Mr.  Stir- 
ling) drew  a  contrast  between  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  Scotland  and  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  England,  he  seemed  to 
forget  that  the  Kstablished  Church  in 
England  was  the  Church  of  the  majority, 
whereas  the  BBtabKshed  Church  in  Scot- 
land was  not  the  Church  of  the  majority. 
LordElehQ 


As  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  strongly  attached  to  his  religion,  he 
was  always  willing  to  give  credit  to  others 
for  that  sincerity  of  belief  which  he  claimed 
for  himself.  The  Church  of  Scotland  now 
no  longer  represented  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  aa  it  did  when  those  parochial 
schools  were  established.  The  measure 
under  consideration  proposed  a  comprehen- 
sive and  truly  national  system  of  educa- 
tion which  extended  its  advantages  to  the 
rural  districts.  The  Bill  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Perthshire  did  not  extend 
to  the  large  towns,  because  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
doing  so,  and  he  shrank  from  it.  The 
hon.  Member  knew  that  if  he  extended 
the  operation  of  his  measure  to  large  towns 
he  would  have  been  shipwrecked  upon  the 
subject  of  the  test.  If  they  were  to  have 
any  system  of  education  it  ought  to  be 
uniform.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord 
Advocate  being  anxious,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  meet  the  objections  of  hon.  Members 
opposite,  had  endeavoured  to  alter  and 
amend  some  of  the  details  of  the  Bill  of 
last  Session,  in  order  to  conciliate  support. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  could  desert  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Bill  was  founded, 
because  he  knew  that  they  were  popular  in 
Scotland.  The  hon.  Member  for  Perth- 
shire had  asked  the  reason  why  so  many 
Scotch  Members  eternally  sat  upon  the 
ministerial  side  of  the  House.  He  (Lord 
Duncan)  would  tell  him  the  reason.  They 
sat  there  because  they  represented  the 
opinions  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  which 
were  in  opposition  to  those  entertained  by 
the  hon.  Member  opposite.  He  must  con- 
fess that  he  admired  the  principles  which 
animated  the  ri^ht  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Droitwich  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  and 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's 
Lvnn  (Lord  Stanley),  when  they  so  ably 
addressed  the  House  the  other  night  on 
the  subject  of  English  education.  They 
very  properly  urged  the  importance  of  ex- 
tending the  blessings  of  education  amongst 
all  classes  in  the  country,  and  argued  that 
in  proportion  as  they  were  advanced,  in 
the  same  proportion  would  crime  be  dinii* 
nished.  Scotland  had  taken  the  lead  upon 
this  subject  of  education,  and  her  example 
was  followed  by  many  other  countries—* 
Germany  and  France  had  imitated  them  ; 
and  the  great  continent  of  America  had 
not  only  imitated  them,  but  had  outstripped 
them  in  their  course.  For  about  150  years 
Parliament  had  almost  slumbered  npon  the 
subject.    It  ga? e  him  great  aatiafaction  to 
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add  hit  bmiible  Toiea  in  rapport  of  the 
Bill,  And  he  congratulated  his  right  hon. 
and  leemed  Friend  upon  the  anoooia  of  hia 
efforts  upon  the  subject. 

Mb.  F.  800TT  said,  he  objected  to 
the  measure,  because  it  was  one  which 
propoaed  to  establish  a  sjstem  of  education 
in  Scotland  the  very  opposite  to  that  which 
had  preTailed  up  to  the  present  time*— 
nameW,  a  system  without  any  guarantee 
for  reffgiotts  instruction.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  Advocate,  in  his  eloquent 
speech,  seemed  to  conTey  a  belief  that  the 

Sarty  with  whom  he  (Mr.  Scott)  had  the 
onour  of  acting  were  adrerse  to  the  wider 
extension  of  education,  bnt  this  imputation 
he  utterly  repudiated.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  alluded  to  the 
measure  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Perth* 
shire  (Mr.  Stirling)  as  one  that  waa  not 
calculated  to  do  serrice  in  the  cause  of 
education  i  and,  like  a  skilful  debater,  at- 
tempted to  show  that  those  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House  were  the  assailants,  and 
that  he  was  the  defendant.  But  the  very 
opposite  was  the  fact ;  for  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Oentleman  was  the  assailant 
in  endearouring  to  upset  that  good  system 
of  education  which  at  present  existed  in 
Scotland,  instead  of  trying  to  perpetoate 
and  improve  it.  The  right  hon.  ana  learn- 
ed Lord  Advocate  said  he  deprecated  all 
things  partaking  of  a  sectarian  spirit,  and 
asked  them  to  take  common  ground.  But 
why  dtd  he  not  take  common  ground? 
Those  Members  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House  were  willing  to  go  into  a  com- 
mon field  with  him.  Having  disclaimed 
opposition  in  an  apparent  spirit  of  fairness, 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Qontleman  was, 
however,  indisposed  to  go  one  inch  towards 
meeting  them  upon  common  ground,  when 
they  were  willing  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
him.  Why,  he  ask^,  needlessly  abolish 
the  guarantee  for  the  orthodoxy  of  reli- 
gious opinions?  When  the  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Duncan)  speaks  of  the  amount 
of  prime  which  existed,  they  granted  it; 
but  he  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  whether 
he  really  meant  to  say  that  it  was  in  the 
agricultural  districts  that  the  crime  was  so 
excessive  ?  He  would  venture  to  say  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  not  assert  anything 
of  the  kind.  What  the  noble  Lord  meant, 
no  doubt,  to  say  was,  that  in  those  parts 
where  the  Bill  did  not  apply  there  was 
a  large  amount  of  ignorance  and  crime ; 
and  into  those  parts  they  were  all  willing 
to  enter,  with  the  view  of  doing  all  that 
waa  possible  towards  the  diminution  of 


Buoh  crime.  They  were  willing  to  carry 
on  a  system  of  education  at  their  owa 
expenaei  but  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Lord  Advocate  waa  desirous,  by  his  mea* 
sure,  of  cs sting  a  considerable  expense 
upon  the  Oonsolidated  Fund.  Why  did 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  go 
to  thiit  fund,  in  order  to  relieve  the  heri* 
tors  of  the  burden  which  they  were  at  all 
timea  willing  to  take  upon  their  own 
shoulders  ?  The  heritors  were  willing  to 
support  the  parochial  schools,  a  aystem 
that  would  be  adverse  to  none,  and  benefi- 
cial to  all.  If  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  willing  to  do  away  with 
that  animosity  which  they  all  regretted^ 
why  did  he  not  come  forward  and  propose 
some  test  as  a  guarantee  of  the  religioaa 
doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  schoolmaa* 
ters,  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all  ?  In* 
stead  of  doing  so,  the  right  hon,  and  learned 
Gentleman  accused  those  who  opposed  him 
of  being  actuated  with  a  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  domination  of  the  BstaUlished  Ohureh 
in  Scotland,  and,  with  singular  inconslst* 
enoy,  said  that  there  waa  no  diversity  of 
creed  amongst  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  Scotland.  If,  then,  95  per  cent  of  the 
people  entertained  the  aanie  belief,  and 
were  attached  to  their  religions  opinions, 
in  the  nanie  of  all  that  waa  sacred  why  did 
not  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
require  from  the  instructors  those  guaran« 
teea  that  thoy  entertained  the  same  pure 
belief  as  that  which  had  been  entertained 
by  their  forefathers  ?  There  was  no  na- 
tion in  the  world  that  had  borne  so  high  a 
character  for  religious  feelings  and  mcval 
conduct,  in  the  different  aervices  of  the 
country,  as  Scotland  had  done.  Let  them 
take  for  example  the  gardeners  throughout 
England,  who  were  raised  from  the  labour- 
ing classes.  Why,  he  asked,  was  it  that 
the  gardeners  were  chiefly  selected  from 
Scotland  ?  Simply  because  they  were 
blessed  with  a  better  education.  That 
fact  alone  waa  sufficient  to  show  that  in 
the  rural  districts  of  Scotland  there  was 
an  efficient  system  of  education.  If  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate 
were  really  anxious  that  the  Presbyterians 
in  Scotland  should  be  well  instructed  in 
religious  doctrine,  let  him  not  propose  that 
religious  instruction  should  be  optional^ 
and  that  no  guarantee  for  the  Chitatian 
creed  should  be  required  in  the  iustruetora 
of  youth.  He  regretted  that  the  measure 
contained  nothing  relating  to  reformatory 
schools  and  he  consequently  feared  that  it 
would  not  be  acceptable  in  ita  present 
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shape  to  the  people  of  Scotland.  He 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  so  modify  his  measure 
as  to  make  it  acceptahle  to  both  sides  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  cowan  said,  that  there  existed 
in  Edinburgh  schools  which  had  been  es- 
tablished bj  funds  taken  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  from  Heriot's  and  other 
hospitals,  in  which  a  most  excellent  edu- 
cation was  given,  which  he  was  most  anx- 
ious to  see  extended  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Scotland.  There  no  test 
was  required,  and  the  schoolmaster  was 
selected  not  only  for  the  information 
he  possessed,  but  for  his  capacity  to  im- 
part it.  He  heard  with  great  pleasure 
that  it  was  intended  to  raise  the  salary  of 
the  teachers,  because  it  was,  in  his  opinion, 
a  disgrace  to  a  nation  that  its  instructors 
should  receive  barely  the  remuneration 
which  its  common  labourers  received.  Even 
the  rooms  of  their  dwelling-houses  had 
been  restricted  to  two,  whilst  the  maximum 
salary  of  the  shoolmaster  was  fixed  at  3iL 
His  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  Bill 
proposed  to  replace  this  state  of  things  by 
a  thoroughly  equipped  and  efficient  system 
holding  out  premiums  to  individuals  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  the  best  methods  of  com- 
municating it.  It  was  deplorable  to  see 
different  sects  contending  for  the  education 
of  the  young  in  a  sectarian  spirit.  He 
trusted  the  Bill  would  be  received  with  the 
favour  which  its  great  importance  in  regard 
to  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  country 
demanded.  His  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  stated  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Free  Church,  and  so  was  he  (Mr. 
Cowan),  and  having  heard  it  stated  that 
this  Bill  was  brought  in  to  advocate  the 
educational  system  of  the  Free  Church,  he 
would  state  that  he  firmly  believed  that  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view  it  would  have  the  \ 
contrary  effect.  The  Free  Church  had 
done  a  vast  deal  for  education,  having ' 
built  500  or  600  schools,  but  if  this  Bill , 
became  law  a  vast  number  of  those  school- 
houses  would  become  of  no  use,  for  they ' 
had  in  many  cases  been  built  from  the 
opposition  of  proprietors  in  remote  districts, 
and  would  not  be  available  under  the  new 
system.  He  believed  on  the  whole  that 
the  Bill  would  promote  greatly  the  national 
good,  and  he  begged  to  express  his  most 
cordial  thanks  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  what  he  had  done. 

Mr.  BOUYERIE  said,  he  cordially  con- 
gratulated his    right    hon.    and    learned 
Mr.  F,  ScoU 


Friend,  the  Lord  Advocate,  on  having  had 
the  courage  to  grapple  with  this  important 
and  difficult  subject,  and  he  entertained  a 
confident  hope  that  the  Bill  now  brought 
forward  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Lord  would  meet  with  a  more  favourable 
reception  than  the  measure  he  had  in- 
troduced on  the  same  subject  last  year. 
There  was  a  clause  in  the  Bill  of  last  year 
which  provided  for  the  arbitrary  dismissal 
of  schoolmasters  by  the  Education  Board, 
and  as  that  provision  was  considered  very 
objectionable  he  hoped  it  had  been  modified 
in  the  present  measure.  There  was  no 
doubt  the  system  of  education  which  had 
hitherto  existed  in  Scotland  could  not  be 
extended,  and  it  was  therefore  desirable 
to  establish  a  plan  upon  a  new  basis,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  force  upon  the 
people  a  system  to  which  they  entertained 
the  strongest  objection. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  that  the 
clause  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
referred  had  been  considerably  modified. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  ho  did  not  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  anything  against 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  but  merely  to 
suggest  whether,  with  the  view  of  avoiding 
those  hostile  collisions,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  religious  questions,  which  had  been 
referred  to  by  Scotch  Members,  it  would 
not  bo  worth  while  to  draw  a  distinction 
that  had  been  recommended  by  a  noble 
Lord  in  "  another  place,"  who  was  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Scotland,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest 
advocates  of  popnlar  education  in  either 
House  of  Parliament — a  distinction  be- 
tween the  education  required  for  the  mora 
rural  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  education 
required  for  the  large  towns  of  that  coun- 
try. Had  such  a  distinction  been  drawn, 
instead  of  meeting  with  any  opposition  on 
the  part  of  his  (Mr.  Walpole  s)  Scotch 
friends,  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man would  have  received  their  cordial  sup- 
port. But  if  by  bringing  in  this  Bill  they 
introduced  the  discussion  of  those  very 
religious  differences  which  they  desired  to 
see  abolished,  surely  the  blame  must  rest 
rather  with  those  who  caused  the  discus- 
sion upon  such  religious  differences  than 
with  hon.  Members  on  that  (the  Opposition) 
side  of  the  House,  who  were  as  anxious  as 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial  benchea 
to  reconcile  those  differences  as  far  as  they 
possibly  could,  and  still  carry  into  effect 
the  general  object  of  extending  education 
wherever  education  was  required.  He  en- 
tirely agreed  with  the  observation  of  the 
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bon.  Member  for  Edinburgb  (Mr.  Cowan), 
tbat  the  salaries  to  Scotch  schoolmasters 
were  miderable  pittances ;  and  the  Bill  of 
bis  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Perthshire 
(Mr.  Stirling)  provided  for  the  increase  of 
those  salaries,  to  from  501,  to  60{.,  with 
the  concurrence  of  those  heritors  of  Scot- 
land who  were  to  bo  charged  with  that 
increase,  in  all  cases  where  the  stipend  was 
less  than  35^  The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord  Elcho)  had 
described  the  principle  of  the  Bill  now  pro- 
posed as  establishing  a  united  system  of 
education  and  doing  away  with  sectarian- 
ism. But  be  (Mr.  Walpole)  understood 
that  united  education  went  on  at  this  mo- 
ment in  tbc  parochial  schools,  and  he  was 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  why  it  should  not 
continue  to  go  on  when  they  had  improved 
it.  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
House,  he  thought  tbey  might  almost  all 
of  them  be  got  over  by  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  education  to  be  provided 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  that  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  populous  towns.  Considering 
tbat  the  existing  system  bad  prevailed  in 
Scotland  for  nearly  two  centuries — tbat 
that  system  had  sent  into  the  world  many 
of  the  best  educated  men,  and  men  who 
had  risen  to  the  highest  station  in  conse- 
quence of  that  education,  and  that  that 
education  was  probably  better  than  any 
system  that  had  hitherto  been  established 
elsewhere — considering  these  things,  was 
it  wise— he  asked,  to  offend  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  upon  one  point 
respecting  which  they  were  not  agreed, 
and  would  it  not  be  more  advantageous  to 
Bay, — *'  Instead  of  superseding,  we  will 
extend  the  system,  where  it  is  deficient 
we  will  supply  the  deficiency,  but  we  will 
not  outrage  the  feelings  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  We  still 
tliink  there  ought  to  be  a  religious  test  ap- 
plied, that  their  parochial  schools  ought  to 
DO  preserved,  and  that  the  control  of  the 
presbytery  ought  to  be  still  maintained  in 
those  schools?*'  Before  concluding,  he 
could  not  help  making  one  or  two  other 
remarks  with  regard  to  what  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  Advocate  had  urged  for 
the  foundation  of  this  Bill — namely,  the  in- 
troduction of  another  Education  Bill  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  which 
was  to  apply  to  England.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  Advocate  thought  that  the 
principle  of  that  Bill  would  entirely  justify 
bim  in  pressing  upon  the  Honse  the  mea- 
sure he  proposed  tbat  evening.     But  the 


distinction  between  the  two  was  plain  and 
obvious.  For  whilst  in  Scotland  they  had 
this  system  of  education,  which  had  pre- 
vailed for  so  long  a  period  as  he  had  named 
— a  system  which  had  suceeeded  admirably 
throughout  that  country,  and  which  only 
required  extension  and  improvement — in 
England  they  had  no  such  system  at  all. 
There,  then,  was  ground  for  drawing  a 
plain  and  broad  distinction  between  the 
measures  which  should  be  introduced  for 
the  two  countries.  Further,  the  discus- 
sions which  were  likely  to  take  place 
both  upon  the  measure  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  and  that  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  (Lord 
John  Russell)  would  naturally  lead  to  a 
full  consideration  of  all  the  principles  which 
ought  hereafter  to  be  adopted  upon  the 
great  question  of  education.  One  point 
upon  which  there  would  be  a  very  general, 
if  not  unanimons  concurrence  in  that 
House  was,  the  wish  to  diffuse  education 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  alike  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. £ut  there  were  other  points  than 
that  to  be  eonsidered  with  reference  to 
those  Bills.  The  question  which  might  be 
asked,  whether  these  measures  would  not 
lead  to  greater  evils  than  those  they  were 
designed  to  remedy ;  whether  they  would 
not  increase  the  evils  of  our  church-rate 
system  by  imposing  a  rate  for  educational 
purposes;  and  whether,  if  collision  now  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  levy  of  compul- 
sory rates  for  the  repairs  of  the  church, 
they  would  not  have  to  resort  to  the  only 
other  alternative  before  them,  that  of 
adopting  a  purely  secular  system  of  edu- 
cation. These  matters  must  be  discussed 
before  tbey  could  say  that  the  principle  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J,  Pakington *b) 
Bill,  or  of  that  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
Russell),  might  be  taken  as  a  settled  point 

Xn  which  they  could  build  a  system  of 
cation  for  the  people  of  Scotland,  and 
he  thought  that  the  arguments  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate  would 
hardly  justify  him  in  using  the  principle 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  those  Bills  as 
applicable  to  the  Bill  now  introduced  for 
Scotland,  particularly  when  the  differences 
between  the  two  countries  were  so  great  as 
they  were  known  to  be. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  I  must 
congratulate  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Lord  Advocate  and  the  House, 
on  the  tone  and  temper  which  has  pervaded 
the  discussion  that  has  ensued  upon  the 
Motion  be  has  made.     I  think  there  ap- 
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peart  to  be  a  QDantmoat  agreement  upon 
some  particular  points  of  this  question, 
and  I  trust,  when  the  Bill  is  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  its  details  are  brought  under 
examination,  that  there  may  be  a  nearer 
approximation  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
than,  on  the  first  statement  of  the  objects 
of  the  measure,  the  House  might  haye 
been  disposed  to  anticipate.  Indeed,  on 
some  general  principles  there  already 
seems  to  be  a  ready  acquiescence.  The 
right  bon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  has 
Tory  candidly  admitted — what  I  am  sure 
he  would  be  the  last  person  to  deny — the 
great  importance  of  extending  to  the  whole 
of  Scotland  an  effeotiYO  system  of  educa- 
tion. Scotland  baa  long  taken  the  lead  in 
this  movement.  She  stood  pre-eminent 
ages  ago  for  har  excellent  general  system 
of  national  education,  adapted  as  it  was  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated. 
Those  circumstances  have,  however,  chang- 
ed—-events  hare  occurred  which  were  not 
anticipated  by  the  founders  of  the  system, 
and  which  have  so  completely  altered  the 
condition  of  things,  that  what  at  the  outset 
admirably  met  the  requirements  of  the 
nation  was  now  by  common  consent  admit- 
ted to  be  very  inadequate  to  the  present 
exigency.  All  parties  concurred  in  think- 
ing that  some  modification,  some  improve- 
ment must  be  made.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Perthshire  (Mr.  Stirling),  who  has  in- 
troduced the  rival  Bill,  proceeded  on  that 
assumption.  When  we  are  told  what  is 
the  niggardly  and  scanty  salary  given  to 
those  men  to  whom  you  intrust  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  when  we  hear  that 
schoolmasters — ^men  possessed  of  certain 
intellectual  attainments,  natural  capacity, 
and  acquired  knowledge  —  are  receiving 
such  paltry  pittances  as  those  now  given  to 
them,  and  of  which,  when  last  year  the 
matter  was  brought  officially  before  me,  I 
felt  quite  ashamed  of  taking  cognisance,  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  an  addition  ought  to 
be  made  to  their  present  remuneration.  In 
looking  at  the  present  state  of  Scotland, 
we  cannot  help  observing  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  are  split  up  into  different 
religious  sects.  I  respect  highly  that  deep 
sense  of  religious  obligation  which  has  led 
to  this  severance  of  the  religious  commu- 
nity ;  but  it  is  surely  very  desirable  that 
those  differences  which  divide  the  people 
into  so  many  sects  should  not  be  stumously 
inculcated  into  the  minds  of  children  in 
public  schools — that  they  should  not  be 
brought  up  in  religious  antagonism  to  each 
other.  If  in  after  life  they  should  be  led 
VUoaunt  Palmerston 


by  individnal  conviction,  or  by  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  their  parents,  to  adopt  the 
principles  now  instilled  into  them,  let  them 
by  all  means  take  their  places  among  the 
different  religious  denominations  of  their 
country ;  but,  at  all  events,  their  convic- 
tions should  result  from  reflection,  thought, 
and  persuasion,  and  should  not  be  preju- 
dices implanted  in  their  minds  at  a  period 
of  youth  when  they  are  incapable  of  com- 
prehending the  grounds  of  conflicting  theo- 
logical opinions.  Well,  then,  I  do  say  it  is 
important  to  abolish  the  sectarian  charac- 
ter of  the  existing  schools.  These,  then, 
are  the  points  in  which  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend's  plan  has  the  superiority 
over  that  proposed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  you 
may  extend  the  present  system,  and  there- 
by meet  the  wants  of  the  great  towns ;  but 
if  anybody  looks  at  the  manner  in  which 
these  Scotch  schools  are  distributed,  he 
will  see  that,  in  consequence  of  the  reli- 
gious distinctions  among  the  people,  schools 
are  not  wanted  in  some  parts  ot  the  coun- 
try, and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
they  are  really  needed,  none  exist.  My 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  plan  fur- 
ther proposes  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
better  distribution  of  the  schools.  It  not 
only  seeks  to  improve  the  character  and 
constitution  of  the  schools,  bat  to  efface 
those  religious  divisions  which  the  existing 
system  is  calculated  to  perpetuate,  while 
it  will  also  supply  the  country  more  equally 
and  in  better  proportion  with  the  means  of 
instruction  than  is  the  case  at  present. 
Therefore,  from  what  has  passed  to-night, 
whatever  differences  may  still  exist  as  to 
the  details  of  my  riffht  hon.  Friend's  mea- 
sure, I  hope  that  when  the  second  reading 
is  proposed  the  House  will  approach  the 
discussion  in  the  same  tone  and  temper 
which  has  marked  the  proceedinnrs  on  this 
stage ;  that  both  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
men will  feel  that  this  is  really  a  subject  of 
great  national  importance ;  that  we  shall 
lay  aside  any  prejudices  that  may  not  be 
founded  upon  essential  differences  and  dis- 
tinctions ;  and  that  this  House  will  give  to 
the  Bill  of  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  best  possible  consideration,  and 
be  disposed  to  reconcile  it,  if  possible,  with 
their  opinions,  to  support  it,  and  to  pass  it 
into  law. 

Mr.  ELLIOT  said,  it  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Walpole)  that  the  Bill  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  should  apply  to  towns  and 
to  thickly  populated  parts  of  the  country 
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onlj ;  l>nt  while  the  religions  lectt  extend- 
ed all  over  Sootland,  in  the  highlands  the 
Free  Church  was  predominant.  In  the 
whole  of  the  soadi  of  Bootland  the  Free 
Chureh  and  the  Ditsenters  were  in  a  ma- 
jority over  the  Established  Church,  and  if 
they  admitted  the  principle  that  in  the 
towns  the  system  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Lord  AdTOcate  could  be  properly 
applied,  the  same  reasons  would  lead  to 
the  application  of  it  in  the  country.  The 
parishes  were  in  precisely  the  same  situ- 
ation as  the  towns,  for  there  were  parochial 
schools,  to  which  only  one-third  of  the  peo- 
ple would  go.  [Mr.  Walpolb  dissented.] 
His  right  hon.  Friend  opposite  shook  his 
head,  and  seemed  to  say  that  anybody 
might  go  there ;  but  then  they  would  not 
go  there;  the  members  of  the  Free  Church 
would  not,  as  a  general  rule,  send  their 
children  to  the  parochial  schools,  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  parochial  school  which  had 
not  got  a  Free  Church  school  close  by  it. 

Mk.  JOHNSTONE  said,  he  understood 
the  present  Bill  was  substantially  the  same 
as  that  which  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Lord  AdTocate  had  brought  in  last  year. 
If  so,  there  were  two  omissions  from  that 
Bill  to  which  he  desired  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  attention.  In  the  first 
place,  whilst  it  made  efficient  provision  for 
the  education  of  boys,  it  seemed  to  leave 
out  of  account  altogether  the  girls,  for 
whose  education,  however,  it  was  surely  im- 
portant that  some  special  provision  should 
be  made;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  made  no 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  masters. 
Now,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  nor- 
mal school  for  the  education  and  training 
of  masters  was  a  most  essential  thing;  and 
he  trusted  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman would  take  into  consideration  this 
as  well  as  the  other  point  to  which  he  had 
directed  his  attention. 

Mb.  DUNLOP  said,  he  hoped  that  the 
Bill  would  be  treated  with  the  considera- 
tion befitting  its  importance,  and  that  a 
more  convenient  time  would  be  fixed  for 
its  discussion  than  had  been  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  Bill  of  last  year. 

Mr.  a.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  was  cor- 
dially  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  but  would  sug- 
gest that  Members  opposite  might  give  up 
the  point  respecting  the  power  of  the  pres- 
bytery in  the  management  of  the  schools, 
and  unite  with  him  (Mr.  Kinnaird)  and  his 
Friends  in  getting  some  security  for  reli- 
gious teaching  in  the  schools.  The  Bill 
might  then,  he  thought,  pass  harmoniously 
through  the  House, 


Mb.  Sebjbakt  SHEE  said,  he  thought 
that  there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  frani* 
ing  a  general  measure  of  education  for  » 
country  in  which  95  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population  were  of  one  religion.  He  trust* 
ed,  however,  that  the  right  hon.  and  learn* 
ed  Lord  would  so  shape  his  Bill  as  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  remaindei^— the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Banffshire,  Aberdeenshire,  and  part  of 
Morayshire,  formed  a  numerous  and  im- 
portant minority.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Lord  lost  his  Bill  last  year  by 
nine  votes,  and  it  would  be  his  own  fault 
if  he  lost  it  this  year,  for  he  had  only,  in 
framing  its  provisions,  to  have  regard  for 
the  5  per  cent,  as  well  as  the  95  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  Scotland,  and  the 
measure  would  be  perfectly  safe. 

Mb.  ALEXANDER  HASTIE  said, 
besides  the  Established  Chureh  and  Free 
Church  there  was  another  important  body 
in  Scotland,  called  the  United  Presby 
terians.  They  were  generally  disposed  to 
support  the  Bill  of  the  riffht  hon.  and 
learned  Lord  last  year,  hut  uiere  were  one 
or  two  points  on  which  they  felt  some  ob* 
jection.  One  was,  the  constitution  of  the 
Educational  Board,  which  they  considered 
to  be  too  largely  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  trusted  the  same  error  would 
not  be  imported  into  the  present  Bill,  He 
was  glad  to  learn  that  the  denominational 

J^lan,  which  was  likewise  very  much  ob« 
ected  to  by  many  religious  persona,  waa 
not  to  be  introduced  into  the  Bill  now  pro* 
posed.  He  believed  that  the  Bill  would  be 
received  with  favour  by  a  large  body  in 
Scotland. 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE,  in  reply, 
said,  he  thanked  the  House  for  their  can- 
did and  temperate  reception  of  his  measure, 
and  he  was  certain  that  nothing  would  give 
him  greater  pleasure  than  to  adapt  it,  so 
as  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  had  spoken,  so  far  as  he  con- 
sistently could.  When  the  Bill  was  print- 
ed it  would  be  seen  in  what  way  he  pro- 
poned to  deal  with  the  difficulties  which 
had  been  suggested,  and  he  should  be  glad 
to  receive  any  suggestions  or  communica- 
tions on  the  matter.  With  regard  to  nor- 
mal schools,  his  notion  of  the  perfection  of 
an  educational  measure  was  that  it  should 
include  some  provision  for  them ;  but  upon 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  the  Go* 
vemment  had  thought  it  better  to  start 
this  educational  system  by  itself,  and  after- 
wards to  engraft  upon  it  a  provision  for 
nonnal  aehoola.    He  waa  sorry  the  right 
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hon.  Member  for  Midhurst  (Mr.  Walpole) 
did  not  yet  see  his  waj  to  Bupporting  the 
Bill.  With  regard  to  a  suggest  ion  made 
by  that  right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  (the 
Lord  Advocate)  could  have  seen  that  there 
was  less  difficulty  in  the  proposing  a  sepa- 
rate measure  for  the  towns  than  one  for 
the  whole  country,  he  might  have  taken 
that  course. 

Leave  given;  Bill  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  Viscount  Pal- 
iiERSTON,  and  Sir  George  Gret. 

INTRAMURAL  BURIALS  (IRELAND). 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Lord  NAAS  said,  he  wished  to  call 
attention  to  some  points  of  the  Bill.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  power  to  prohibit 
burials  in  all  towns  in  Ireland,  but  the 
Bill  gave  no  power  to  provide  new  burial- 
grounds.  Great  injustice  might,  therefore, 
be  committed,  as  it  might  be  difficult  in 
such  case  to  provide  proper  places,  unless 
powers  were  given  to  boards  of  guardians 
or  town  councils. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  the  suggestion 
was  a  very  proper  one.  In  the  English 
Act  there  was  a  provision  which  it  would 
certainly  be  desirable  also  to  have  in  the 
Act  relating  to  Ireland,  giving  powers, 
whenever  one  burial-ground  was  shut  up, 
to  open  another,  the  rate  payers  them- 
selves paying  the  expenses,  and  electing 
a  representative  board,  with  power  to  make 
all  necessary  arrangements.  He  would 
communicate  with  the  authorities  in  Ire- 
land, and  if  there  was  a  feeling  that  the 
noble  Lord's  suggestion  should  be  carried 
out,  he  should  be  glad  to  introduce  a  clause 
to  that  effect. 

Bill  read  3^ ;  On  the  Question  "  That 
the  Bill  do  pass," 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  he  wished  to  move 
a  clause  for  the  purpose  of  compensating 
clerks,  sextons,  and  beadles,  for  the  loss 
of  fees  and  sums  now  received  in  respect 
of  interments.  He  was  afraid  there  would 
be  some  difficulty  in  giving  the  power  of 
compensation  to  vestries  in  Ireland  in 
these  cases,  as  those  bodies  were  for  the 
most  part  Roman  Catholics. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  the 
first  Burial  Bill  that  was  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment gave  compensation  to  the  clergymen, 
the  sextons,  and  others  who  might  be  suf- 
ferers by  the  closing  of  burial-grounds, 
and  that  compensation  was  to  be  charged 
on  the  poor  rates  ;  but  in  subsequent  Ses- 
sions Parliament  altered  their  views  on  the 
Subject,  and  in  the  Bill  which  was  brought 
The  Lord  Advocate 


in  by  the  noble  lord  belonging  to  Lord 
Derby's  Government  all  compensation  was 
deliberately,  and  upon  due  consideration, 
omitted.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  in  England  any 
compensation  was  given  to  clerks,  and 
sextons,  and  others,  who  might  lose  fees 
in  consequence  of  shutting  up  of  burial- 
grounds.  It  was  plain,  in  point  of  prin* 
ciple,  that  you  could  not  maintain  that 
anybody  had  a  vested  interest  in  that  which 
was  a  public  nuisance.  The  only  reason 
for  which  a  burial-ground  was  shut  up  was, 
that  it  was  a  public  nuisance  ;  that  it  was 
so  full  of  decayed  organic  matter  as  to 
become  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Well,  in  that  case  it  ought 
to  be  shut  up,  and  out  of  regard  for  the 
public  health  it  must  be  shut  up.  Then 
there  could  be  no  reason  whatever  why 
persons  who  had  incidentally  obtained  pro- 
fits from  the  use  of  that  ground  should  be 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  profits  which, 
by  the  excessive  use  of  the  ground,  must 
necessarily  cease.  In  most  cases  the  pa- 
rish would  provide  a  new  burial-ground, 
and  the  same  fees  would  attach  to  the  new 
one  that  had  been  obtained  from  the  old 
one,  and,  therefore,  in  ordinary  cases, 
those  persons  would  be  no  losers  at  all ; 
but  even  if  they  were,  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  public  should  be  called  on  to  make 
compensation,  or  to  pay  for  the  loss  of 
emoluments  which  had  sunk  under  the 
magnitude  of  the  nuisance  it  was  sought 
to  remove. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  if  there  was  any 
certainty  that  those  persons  would  get 
employment  under  the  new  Act,  he  would 
withdraw  his  amendment. 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  1". 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  the 
clause  be  now  read  2%"  put,  and  negct- 
tived. 

Bill  passed, 

TUB  TRANSPORT  SERVICE. 

On  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply, 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said  he  would  Uke  that 
opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  administrative  system  of  the 
transport  service.  In  doing  so,  he  would 
studiously  avoid  all  irrelevant  matter,  and 
all  points  with  which  he  knew  the  House 
to  be  familiar.  He  would  make  no  refe- 
rence to  what  had  passed  before  the  Com- 
mittee now  sitting  upstairs,  and  still  less 
would  he  attempt  to  anticipate  any  deci- 
sion at  which  that  Committee  was  likely 
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to  arrire.  He  would  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject impartially — would  avoid  all  personal- 
ities, and  endeavour  to  be  just,  nay,  geue- 
rous,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  would  permit.  The  subject  was  a 
most  important  one,  as  was  proved  bj  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  year  there  had  been 
no  less  than  8,663,000{.  voted  for  the 
transport  service,  and  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  a  well -arranged  transport 
service  was  essential  to  the  good  conduct 
of  the  war,  the  House  would  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  favour  him  with  its  attention ' 
while  be  shortly  adverted  to  the  subject. 
Before  going  further,  however,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  refer  to  some  remarks  made 
by  a  noble  Earl  in  another  place,  who  had 
used  very  strong  language  in  reference  to 
the  transport  service,  and  whose  remarks 
were  all  the  more  forcible  because  he  was 
considered  a  great  authority  upon  maritime 
questions.  That  noble  Earl  was  reported 
to  have  said — 

**  He  would  Tenture  to  assert  that  in  the  whole 
■enriec  of  the  CrowD  there  had  hardly  ever  been 
evinced  a  greater  degree  of  profligate  extraTa> 
gance  in  the  expenditure  of  money,  carelessness 
and  ignorance  in  the  making  of  contracts,  sloven- 
liness in  their  employment  of  vessels,  and  ootifu- 
sion  and  mismanagement  as  to  their  departures 
from  and  arrivals  in  the  ports  of  this  country. 
In  the  region  where  they  were  employed  their 
utility  had  been  marred  by  the  utter  want  of  ar- 
rangement in  everything  that  concerned  the  busi- 
ness of  embarking,  carrying,  and  landing  cargoes, 
so  familiar  to  all  persons  engaged  in  mercantile 
concerns  in  this  country.  When  first  the  war 
broke  out,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  have 
a  large  quantity  of  shipping  in  readiness,  ships 
came  forward  so  quickly  that  the  whole  trade  of 
the  country  seemed  to  be  laid  for  the  moment  at 
the  feet  of  the  Crown."  [See  8  JBamard,  cxzzvi. 
p.  1963-4.] 

In  part  of  that  statement  he  (Mr.  Lindsay) 
agreed ;  but  with  reference  to  that  part 
which  stated  vessels  of  every  description 
were  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  such  great  abundance,  he 
thought  the  noblo  Earl  had*  made  a  great 
mistake ;  for  when  the  war  commenced, 
and  the  Admiralty  issued  notices  for  ten- 
ders, very  few  offers,  he  believed,  were  re- 
ceived of  suitable  vessels.  The  noble  Earl 
went  on  to  state — 

'*  Government  made  engagements  with  the 
owners  of  the  transports  on  terms  that  astonished 
the  merchants,  and  showed  them  to  be  utterly  ig- 
norant of  the  manner  in  which  business  of  this 
kind  ought  to  be  conducted.  The  tonnage  was 
bargained  and  paid  for  on  the  builders*  measure- 
ment, though  e?ery  one  waa  aware  that  that  was 
merely  nomintL\.**--{Ibid,  1964.] 

By  that  statement  the  noble  Earl  gave  the 


public  to  understand  that  the  owners  of 
ships  tendered  them  on  the  smaller  and 
the  Admiralty  paid  them  on  the  larger 
tonnage.  That  was  not  the  case,  for  the 
Admiralty  went  about  tendering  in  a  clear 
and  distinct  form,  requii  ing  owners  to  ten- 
der on  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  ships  ;  and 
they  were  correct  in  doing  so.  been  use 
there  was  then  less  chance  of  fraud  than 
if  the  tenders  had  been  made  upon  the 
smaller  tonnage  ;  and,  as  the  price  was 
proportionate,  the  country  in  no  way  suf- 
fered from  the  course  the  Admiralty  took. 
He  thought,  also,  the  noble  Earl  had,  with- 
out mentioning  his  name,  done  great  injus- 
tice to  Captain  Milne,  who  had  the  charge 
of  taking  up  the  transports,  and  than 
whom  a  more  able  servant  the  Crown  did 
not  possess.     The  noble  Earl  said — 

"  He  would  suggest  that  the  surest  and  most 
economical  plan  to  follow  in  hiring  steamships 
was  to  make  a  contract  with  the  owner,  including 
the  price  of  coal,  but  taking  the  power  of  deduct- 
ing say  50s.  for  every  ton  of  coal  supplied  to 
him."— [ifrirf.  1968.] 

He  was  surprised  to  hear  the  noble  Earl 
make  such  a  proposition  as  that,  and  the 
effect  of  it  had  been  that  an  erroneous  im- 
pression had  gone  abroad  that  the  Admi- 
ralty had  paid  a  higher  price  than  they 
ought,  whereas  the  cheapest  course  had 
been  adopted  of  getting  vessels  by  adver- 
tising for  tenders  ;  they  had  been  equally 
wise  in  agreeing  to  provide  the  coal,  be- 
cause the  owners  could  not  have  provided 
it  upon  such  advantap:eous  terms  as  the 
Admiralty.  The  noble  Earl  had  also 
made  a  remark  with  regard  to  the  engag- 
ing the  service  of  the  screw  steamer  the 
Telegraph,  and  had  made  it  appear  that 
she  was  engaged  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  roasted  coffee  for  the  use  of 
the  troops  in  the  Crimea.  His  words  were — 

"The  Government  being  anxious  to  remedy 
this  crying  evil  as  speedily  as  possible,  hired  a  ship 
to  proceed  to  the  Crimea  with  roasted  coffee.  For 
this  purpose  the  Telegraph  was  engaged,  a  screw 
steamer  of  500  tons  register  and  900  tons  build- 
ers' measurement,  which  had  cost  its  owners 
28,0002. ,  and  the  Government  agreed  to  pay  for 
its  use  2,6002.  a  month,  which  would  in  ten 
months  give  the  full  value  of  the  vessel.  She 
was  loaded  with  coffee,  and  about  to  start,  when 
Creueral  Simpson,  who  was  to  have  gone  out  in 
her,  saw  her  and  declared  that  he  would  not  go  in 
her.  He  did  not — nor  did  the  ship  itself;  for 
they  loaded  her  so  deeply  with  coffee  that  the 
water  ran  in  through  the  water-closet  tubes, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  take  her  into  dock." — 
llirid.  1900.] 

Now,  this  vessel  was  not  engaged  for  tho 
purpose  of  carrying  coffee.     She  was  en- 
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gaged  for  an  entirely  different  pnrpote. 
And  though  the  price  was  high — bo  high 
that  the  Admiralty  refused  her  more  than 
once — still   the  owners  would   not   make 
any  abatement,  aa  the  French  Govern- 
ment were  quite  prepared   to  take  her 
at  the  price  they  required,  or  even  on 
higher  terms.     She  was,  however,  much 
wanted  by  the  British  Government,  and 
was  expressly  engaged  to  rnn  with  de- 
spatches between  the  Crimea  and  Con- 
stantinople,  or  any  other    place  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  not  to  carry  stores.     The  j 
Commander  in  chief  was  very  desirons  to  I 
have  a  vessel  for  that  purpose,  and  Captain  ' 
Milne,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  money  to  the  ' 
country,  rather  than  she   should  go  out ' 
empty,  sent  oat  the  coffee  in  her.     It  was  I 
not,  therefore,  fair  that,  while  that  gal- 
lant and  indefatigable  officer  was  study-  | 
ing  economy,  be  should  be  censured  and  i 
charged  with  waste  and  mismanagement. ! 
He  (Mr.  Lindsay)  could  not  lay  the  case 
fairly  before  the  House  unless  he  was  just 
to  all  parties.       Having  said  this  much  ! 
in  justice  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  he  , 
feared  he  could  say  little  more  in  favour  l 
of  their  conduct.      In  order  to  place  be- 1 
fore  the  House  what  might  be  done  for 
these  transports,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
state  the  amount  of  the  tonnage  engaged. 
From  the  returns  issued  up  to  the  2nd  of 
January,  it  appeared  that  steamers  of  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  123,350  tons  were 
then  engaged,  and  taking  for  the  subse- 
quent addition  the  low  estimate  of  26.650 
tons,   there  were   probably  now   engaged 
something  like  150,000  tons.     The  return 
of  sailing   vessels   showed   a  tonnnge  of 
91,140,  to  which  they  might  probably  add 
8,860,  thus  making  100,000,  or  altogether, 
including  both  descriptions  of  ships,  sailing 
vessels  and  steamers,  250,000  tons,  which 
must  be  admitted  to  be  an  enormous  trans* 
port  fleet.  He  had  shown  that  the  steamers 
could  not  have  been  obtained  at  lower  prices, 
but  he  would  now  show  the  House  where 
there  had  been  enormous  waste.  He  would 
allow  a  steam    vessel   ten   days  loading, 
twenty  days  for  her  passage  to  the  Crimea, 
ten  days  landing,  and  twenty  days  passage 
home  in  ballast,  or  sixty  dajs  in  all.     A 
steamer,   therefore,    ought   to    make   six 
voyages   per  annum  ;    and  allowing  two 
tons  measurement  for  each  infantry  soldier, 
steamers  having  a  tonnage  in  the  aggre- 
gate of    150.000  tons  ought  to  carry  to 
the  Crimea  75,000  soldiers  each  trip,  or 
450,000  in  twelve  months,    la  addition 
Mr.  Lindsay 


to  these,  there  were  100,000  tons  of  sail. 
ing  vessels,  and  allowing  to  them  forty-five 
days  for  their  passage  out,  forty -five  for 
their  passage  home,  ten  days  loading  and 
ten  days  landing,  they  would  make  three 
voyages  each  in  the  year ;  and  as  ihey 
would  carry  50,000  per  voyage,  they  wonid 
take  In  the  whole  150,000  infantry.  Of 
cavalry  there  might  be  earned  out  by  the 
steamers  15,000  each  trip,  or  90,000  every 
year  ;  and  by  the  sailing  vessels  there 
might  be  conveyed  10,000  per  trip,  and 
supposing  them  to  make  only  two  voyages 
in  tne  year,  20,000  per  annum.  It  would 
appear,  therefore^  that  there  were  regular 
transports  engaged  which  would  carry  out 
650.000  infantry,  or  110,000  cavalry  per 
annum,  with  all  their  provisions  acoontre- 
ments,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  be- 
sides. Upon  a  former  occasion  an  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  had  contradicted  some 
statements  whioh  he  had  made  with  refe- 
rence to  the  conveyance  of  Turkish  troops. 
He  had  now  some  facts  to  submit  to  that 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman.  Allowing 
ten  days  for  the  embarkation  of  Turkish 
troops  at  Constantinople,  five  days  for  the 
passage  up  from  thenoe,  ten  days  for  dis- 
embarking at  the  Crimea,  and  five  days 
for  the  passage  back,  or  in  all  thirty  days, 
these  vessels,  if  employed  in  that  service, 
would  be  able  to  make  twelve  voyages 
per  annum,  so  that  they  eonld  carry  with 
ease  in  the  course  of  the  year  1,992,000 
Turkish  infantry,  or  300,000  Turkish 
cavalry.  He  made  these  statements  to 
show  how  little,  comparatively,  had  been 
done  with  the  enormous  amount  of  ship- 
ping at  their  disposal,  and  how  badly  that 
little  had  been  done.  He  would  now 
trace  the  progress  of  a  ship,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration  he  would  take  the 
Golden  Fleece,  a  steamer  of  2,000  tons, 
which  cost  the  country  about  7,U00I.  a 
month ;  he  thought  that  vessel  would  be 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  rest.  She  left 
Leith  Roads  upon  the  1 1th  of  March,  i  854, 
with  her  Majesty's  4th  regiment;  in  ten 
days  she  arrived  at  Malta,  and  disembarked 
them  all  well  immediately  after  arrival. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  embarked  the  2nd 
battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  about  200 
Sappers  and  Miners,  and  twenty  horses, 
also  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Brown 
and  staff.  On  the  6th  of  April  she  arrived 
at  Gallipoli,  but  did  not  land  the  troops 
for  three  days,  no  arrangements  having 
been  made  for  receiving  them.  She  re- 
turned to  Malta  on  the  12th  of  April,  and. 
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after  waiting  about  a  week.  left  with  tbe 
Grenadier  Guards,  a  company  of  the  Cold- 
Btrearas,  and  twenty  horaes.  She  called 
«t  Gailipoii,  and  received  orders  to  pro* 
ceed  to  Scutari ;  but  no  arrangements 
were  made  for  receiving  them  there,  which 
caused  oonatderable  delay  before  they  were 
disembarked.  After  remaining  there  some 
time  she  took  Sir  Richard  England  and 
staff  to  Gallipoli,  and  returned  with  Sir 
George  Brown  and  the  Rifle  Brigade. 
She  remained  at  anchor  off  Scutari  or  the 
Golden  Horn  until  the  army  was  ordered  to 
Varna — a  period  of  about  six  weeks,  during 
whieh  period  a  large  steam  fleet  was  lying 

girfeetly  idle.  She  then  took  the  Rifle 
rigtfde  on  board  for  the  third  time,  and 
landed  them  at  Varna,  and  in  succession 
afterwards  the  Grenadier  Guards  and  seve- 
ral regiments  of  the  line.  She  landed  the 
first  British  troops  both  at  Gallipoli  and 
Varna.  About  the  end  of  June  she  re- 
ceived orders  from  Admiral  Boxer  to  re- 
turn to  England,  and  took  nothing  home 
but  a  large  quantity  of  empty  provision 
casks,  which  the  captain  could  not  get 
removed  from  the  ship,  and  which  had 
been  accumulating  from  the  time  when 
the  ship  commenced  to  issue  Govern- 
ment stores.  Notwithstanding  repeated 
applications,  he  could  get  no  authority 
to  land  or  destroy  them,  though  per- 
fectly worthless,  and  taking  up  valuable 
apace  on  board.  He  had  many  other 
instances  of  a  similar  nature  which  he 
might  adduce,  but  really  the  history  of 
one  ship  was  the  history  of  them  all. 
Another  ship  actually  arrived  off  the  Alma 
the  day  after  the  battle,  but,  although  the 
captain  reported  that  he  had  a  number  of 
surgeons  on  board,  their  assistance  was 
nut  availed  of  at  a  time  when  surgeons 
were  so  much  wanted,  until  twenty-four 
hours  after  her  arrival.  It  had  been  said 
in  another  place,  that  there  had  been  no 
detention  of  these  transports.  He  was 
surprised  that  such  a  statement  should 
have  been  made.  There  were  now  two 
large  vessels  lying  at  Deptford — the  Oer- 
nuinia  and  the  Hermst — which  cost  the 
country  12,000/.  a  month.  The  Admiralty 
chartered  them  a  month  before  they  arrived 
at  Deptford,  but  he  believed  tliat  they  re- 
ceived no  pay  until  they  arrived  and  were 
ready  to  embark  troops.  The  very  day 
that  they  arrived  at  Deptford  they  were 
ready  to  receive  troops.  They  had  been 
lying  there  now  three  weeks,  and  suppos- 
ing that  they  should  remain  there  anotlier 
waek,  there  would  be  12,000/.  totally  lost 


to  the  country.  All  that  time  they  had 
been  lying  there  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  fitting  up  berths  for  the  soldiers, 
which  might  have  been  easily  done  in  two 
days.  It  was  in  such  matters  as  these  that 
the  public  money  had  been  wasted,  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  tlmt  out  of  the 
8,000,000Z.  which  had  been  voted  for  this 
service  2,000,000/.  at  least  had  been  to- 
tally lost  through  unnecessary  delays.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  doty  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  all  this  sacrifice  of  the  public 
funds.  He  did  not  say  that  the  fault 
rested  with  the  Admiralty  solely ;  he  at- 
tributed it  to  the  whole  system,  which 
struck  him  as  being  decidedly  wrong,  and 
as  requiring  a  thorough  revision  and  a 
thorough  reform.  The  War  Office,  or  the 
Ordnance,  or  the  Commissariat  sent  word 
to  the  Admiralty  that  they  wanted  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  goods  or  a  certain  number 
of  troops  sent  out.  The  Admiralty  took  up 
ships,  but  when  these  ships  went  down  to 
Deptford  they  found  that  the  troops  or  the 
Ordnance  stores  were  not  ready.  What 
he  should  like  to  see  was  this — that  when 
these  different  departments  sent  word  to 
the  Admiralty  that  they  required  vessels, 
they  should  state  the  exact  time  when  the 
troops  or  stores  would  be  ready,  and  be 
kept  to  the  time  given.  There  was  another 
cause  of  great  delay.  Each  of  these  different 
departments  sent  some  one  to  stow  their 
goods,  and  the  most  ludicrous  instances 
occurred  of  wrangling  between  the  various 
ofiicers  as  to  where  their  stores  should 
be  stowed.  These  departments  ought  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  stowage  ;  they 
should  send  the  stores  alongside  the  ship, 
but  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  board.  The 
Admiralty  or  the  Transport  Board  should 
be  responsible  for  stowing  and  carrying 
the  goods  from  England  to  their  destina- 
tion in  the  Crimea,  and  for  their  delivery 
to  the  proper  parties.  They  would  then 
have  much  less  delay :  they  would  not 
have  such  constant  complaints  of  goods 
being  damaged  and  stowed  in  improper 
places,  and  they  would  have  some  respon- 
sible psrty  to  whom  to  look.  He  was 
aware  that  the  Admiralty  were  making 
great  exertions— feeling,  as  they  must,  that 
tliere  was  something  wrong — to  remedy 
the  evil ;  but  he  could  not  approve  the 
course  they  had  adopted.  In  his  opinion 
the  great  cause  of  the  evil  hsd  been  the 
want  of  some  responsible  head,  of  some 
one  to  whom  to  appeal,  of  some  one  whom 
they  could  blame  when  thinga  went  wrong. 
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The  Admirftltj  had  appointed  a  Transport 
Board.  Now,  he  had  no  faith  whatever  in 
hoards.  It  was  merely  shifting  responsi- 
hilitj  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other.  It 
was  only  increasing  the  evils  which  all 
were  now  most  anxious  to  avoid.  What 
he  would  recommend  would  he,  to  have 
one  person — the  gentleman  who  filled  the 
situation  of  Chairman  of  the  Transport 
Board  would  he  a  very  competent  person 
— to  direct,  and  make  him,  and  him  alone, 
responsihle  to  the  Minister  of  War.  They 
would  then  know  what  they  were  ahout. 
Having  said  thus  much  with  regard  to 
the  loading  and  sailing  of  these  ships,  he 
thought  it  might  be  interesting  and  pos- 
sibly advantageous  if  he  said  a  very  few 
words  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Admi- 
ralty conducted  their  business  with  refer- 
ence to  accounts.  On  the  24th  of  October, 
1854,  an  account  was  rendered  for  messing 
of  officers  and  for  a  hawser  supplied  to  the 
Government  officers  in  the  Mediterranean, 
all  properly  vouched.  On  the  4th  of  De- 
cember another  account  for  the  same 
hawser,  and  also  for  messing  other  officers, 
was  rendered,  and  after  repeated  applica- 
tions a  letter  was  received,  dated  the  9th 
of  February,  stating  that,  '*  on  the  2nd 
instant  the  account  was  sent  to  the  Ac- 
countant General's  department  for  pay- 
ment." The  amount  was  called  for  on  the 
5th,  9th,  and  12th  of  February,  but  had 
not  then  reached  the  Department.  On  the 
17th  and  27th  of  February,  and  on  the  6th 
and  8th  of  March,  it  was  again  called  for, 
when  the  persons  applying  were  told  it  was 
detained  at  the  storekeeper's  department. 
On  the  16th  of  March,  upon  again  apply- 
ing, they  were  referred  to  a  deaf  and  dumb 
person,  so  that  all  communication  had  to 
be  in  writing.  He  did  not  complain  of  the 
Government  employing  a  deaf  and  dumb 
person.  He  was  sorry  to  say  there  were 
some  high  in  office  who  had  ears  and  would 
not  hear,  and  eyes  and  would  not  see,  who 
were  just  as  bad  as  this  unfortunate  deaf 
and  dumb  man.  But  as  this  deaf  and 
dumb  person  held  a  very  responsible  situa- 
tion at  the  Admiralty  for  the  passing  of 
accounts,  he  so  doubted  the  statement  of 
a  person  thus  afflicted  being  placed  in  that 
position  that  he  asked  for  the  original 
document  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  man's 
writing,  and  he  now  held  it  in  his  hand. 
In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  person  call- 
ing fur  the  account,  the  deaf  and  dumb  man 
said — 

"  I  baye  been  sending  the  last  three  days  to 
look  for  the  claim  and  cannot  find  it.    You  ought 

Mr.  Lindtay 


Dot  to  have  indaded  the  rope  in  the  same  claim  ; 
it  obliged  us  to  refer  to  the  Storekeeper  General, 
and  the  claim  is  most  likely  with  him."  "  But*' — 

wrote  the  party  calling  for  the  accounts — 

* '  the  rope  was  sent  up  about  three  months  before, 
and  it  eonld  not  be  paid.  Can  we  have  the  mess- 
ing by  sending  another  account,  minus  the  rope  ?" 

The  answer  from  the  Admiralty  deaf  and 
dumb  clerk  was — 

"  The  messing  requires  the  vouchers,  which  are 
with  the  claim.  The  office  is  being  cleared  out 
and  ffot  in  order,  and  I  hope  your  claims  will  k>e 
found  and  got  forward,  but  it  is  too  great  a  waste 
of  time  specially  to  go  looking  for  them." 

Another  claim  for  messing  was  forwarded 
on  the  9th  of  January,  1855,  accompanied 
by  the  certificates  all  properly  signed  and 
in  order.  After  repeated  applications,  the 
person  applying  was  informed,  on  the  6th 
of  March,  that  the  account  was  lost.  It 
was  again  applied  for  on  the  8th,  when  it 
was  stated  to  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
War  Office,  and  on  the  16th  of  March  the 
deaf  and  dumb  clerk  gave  the  following 
reply — 

"  We  cannot  pay  for  officers  we  know  nothing 
of,  so  we  sent  the  voucher  to  the  War  Office,  and 
have  not  yet  got  their  reply." 

In  the  first  instance,  an  account,  after  being 
rendered  nearly  five  months,  was  stated  to 
be  either  with  the  Storekeeper  General,  or 
else,  if  in  the  office,  would  possibly  be 
found  shortly,  as  the  office  was  being 
cleared  and  put  into  order  (they  might 
presume  not  before  it  was  needed),  and  the 
applicants  were  politely  informed  it  would 
bo  too  great  a  waste  of  time  specially  to 
look  for  particular  accounts  which  had 
been  carelessly  mislaid.  That  was  a  state 
of  things  to  which  the  country  ought  not, 
and  would  not,  submit — a  etate  of  things 
which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had  entailed  on 
us  a  very  great  amount  of  disgrace  with 
other  nations.  He  would  endeavour  to 
illustrate  the  administrative  system  gene- 
rally in  the  same  plain  way.  Three  or 
four  years  before  he  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  that  House  his  firm  had  a  claim 
of  3^.  58,  6d.  against  the  Admiralty  for 
some  freightage  on  stores.  The  account 
was  rendered  in  the  usual  form,  but  in 
about  six  weeks'  time  it  was  returned 
for  amendment  because  the  3^  58.  6d, 
was  not  written  in  words.  The  account 
wos  amended  and  returned,  and  in  about 
ten  days  one  of  his  clerks  came  to  him 
and  said  he  should  have  to  go  to  Deptford 
and  Woolwich,  and  Somerset  House  and 
the  War  Office,  and  he  did  not  know 
where  besides^   before  it  would  be  paid. 
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Ab  he  found  it  would  take  his  clerk  the 
greater  part  of  each  day  for  a  week  to 
collect  the  account,  and  that  while  he 
was  so  eniplojed  they  might  lose  a  great 
deal  more  by  his  absence — indeed,  the 
3L  5s,  6d,  would  scarcely  coyer  his  salary, 
the  account  was  left  uncalled  for,  and 
he  supposed  to  this  day  it  was  unpaid. 
About  four  years  ago  he  had  another  ac- 
count— he  did  not  remember  in  which 
particular  department,  but  he  thought  it 
was  in  the  Admiralty — for  upwards  of 
2,0001.  The  account  was  rendered,  and 
for  six  weeks  it  was  not  passed.  The  loss 
of  interest  on  2,0002.  for  six  weeks  was  a 
consideration,  so  he  determined  one  morn- 
ing instead  or  coming  in  early  to  business, 
(0  wait  for  Government  hours,  and  to  get 
to  the  Admiralty  by  half-past  ten  o*clock. 
It  was  a  fine  summer  morning,  and  after  a 
good  deal  of  jostling,  for  no  one  knew  him 
— and  if  they  had,  perhaps  they  would  not 
have  cared — he  got  into  a  room  in  which 
were  three  desks,  and  at  one  of  the  desks 
was  a  gentleman,  seemingly  very  much  at 
his  ease,  for  ho  sat  on  an  easy  chair,  with 
his  leg  cocked  over  the  arm  of  another 
easy  chair,  whistling  to  himself  the  tune  of 
"  Peter  Dick,"  keeping  time  to  it  on  the 
desk  with  a  ruler.  He  walked  up  to  the 
gentleman  and  said,  "Can  you  tell  me 
anything  of  this  account  ?  "  His  reply 
was,  *'  No  ;  I  can't  say.  I  don 'I  know 
anything  about  it.  It  has  not  come  to  me 
yet."  While  speaking  to  him,  in  walked 
another  gentleman,  who  should  have  been 
the  occupier  of  one  of  the  empty  desks, 
with  his  hat  cocked  on  one  side  and  a  gold- 
headed  cane  in  his  hand.  He  did  not  ob- 
ject to  gentlemen  cocking  their  hats  on  one 
aide  or  carrying. gold-headed  canes,  if  they 
would  attend  to  their  business.  Address- 
ing the  gentleman  who  was  whistling 
"Peter  Dick,"  the  new  arrival  said,  "  I'm 
off  by  the  eleven  o'clock  boat  to  Grayes- 
cnd.  I  don't  suppose  1  shall  be  back  be- 
fore four.  You  11  keep  me  all  right." 
The  gentleman  who  had  come  in  then  de- 
parted, and  his  whistling  friend  then  said 
that,  perhaps,  the  account  was  in  his 
charge.  Upon  that  he  (Mr.  Lindsay)  re- 
plied, "I  hope,  then,  when  it  reaches  you, 
yott  will  not  bo  going  down  to  Gravcsend;" 
and  to  that  observation,  having  received 
rather  an  impertinent  answer,  with  which 
it  was  not  necessary  to  trouble  the  House, 
he  made  no  reply,  and  left  the  office  ;  but 
as  he  did  so,  he  could  not  help  saying  to 
himself,  "  I  hope  the  time  may  como  when 
VOL.  CXXXVII.    [third  8euie3.] 


I  shall  be  able  to  assist  in  rooting  out  these 
Peter  Dicks,  who  waste  so  much  treasure, 
and  who  have  aided  in  bringing  so  much  dis« 
graco  upon  the  country.'  But  what  was 
the  original  source  whence  these  evils  had 
arisen?  It  was  the  existing  system  of  pa- 
tronage which  created  these  Peter  Dicks, 
and  there  were  too  many  of  them,  both  high 
and  low.  The  time,  however,  had  arrived 
when  such  men  must  be  rooted  out.  The 
country  wanted,  and  it  would  insist  upon 
having,  competent  men  employed  in  their 
places.  He,  as  a  man  of  business,  felt  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  there  wore  at  the 
present  moment  many  men  engaged  in 
Government  offices  in  the  receipt  of  salaries 
varying  from  80{.  to  5002.  a- year,  who  not 
only  did  no  real  service  to  the  country,  but 
to  pay  whom  their  respective  salaries  with- 
out allowing  them  to  go  near  the  offices  to 
which  they  were  attached,  would,  he  firmly 
believed,  cause  a  great  saving  of  the  pub- 
lic money.  But  there  was,  happily  for  the 
country,  though  unhappily  for  themselves, 
another  class  of  persons  in  the  public  ser* 
vice,  consisting  of  very  able,  industrious, 
and  energetic  men,  who  were  paid  salaries 
far  too  small  considering  the  duties  they 
performed.  In  his  opinion  it  was  too  pften 
forgotten  by  the  Government  that  talent 
and  industry  were  as  marketable  as  any 
commodity,  and  that  if  they  required  those 
qualities  they  must  pay  for  them ;  and  one 
step  in  advance  would  be  to  sweep  away  at 
once  and  at  all  hazards  these  Peter  Dicks, 
and  add  the  salaries  they  had  received  to 
that  of  those  industrious  men.  Ko  doubt 
could  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  one  that 
the  time  had  arrived  when  administrative 
reform  had  become  absolutely  necessary. 
What  he  meant  by  that  expression  was, 
that  it  was  necessary  the  Government 
should  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  made  by  those  they  governed. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting business  in  Government  offices 
should  be  assimilated  to  that  which  existed, 
and  which  succeeded  so  well,  in  the  great 
banking  and  mercantile  establishmenta 
throughout  the  country.  If  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  institute  a  thorough  adminis- 
trative reform,  people  out  of  doors  would 
not  rest  satisfied,  because  they  felt  that  the 
present  system  was  rotten  at  the  core,  and 
that  the  inefficiency  of  the  men  who  car- 
ried out  that  system  was  the  means  of 
squandering  millions  of  the  public  money, 
and  that  much  of  that  distress  and  misery 
which  had  befallen  our  noble  army  in  the 
2  L 
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East  bad  arisen  from  want  of  tbat  reform 
which  he  now  wished  to  urge  upon  the 
Government. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM :  Sir,  before 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  addresses  any  obsenrations 
to  the  House  in  reply  to  what  has  fallen 
from  my  hon.  Friena  the  Member  for  Tyne- 
mouth,  perhaps,  as  I  hate  been  referred 
to,  I  may  be  excused  if  I  offer  a  few  re- 
marks to  the  House.  I  shall  commence 
my  obsenrations  by  referring  to  one  or  two 
remarks  made  by  my  hon.  Friend  towards 
the  close  of  his  speech.  My  hon.  Friend 
has  stated  that  administrative  reform  is 
necessary,  and  in  dealing  with  that  obser- 
vation I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  subject 
of  the  navy.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
administrative  reforms  in  other  departments 
might  not  be  made,  for  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  they  are  necessary,  and  hare 
been  felt  to  be  necessary,  and  that  various 
Governments  have  endeavoured  to  apply 
remedies  ;  but,  not  to  enter  into  that  sub- 
ject, I  think  that,  as  regards  the  navy,  I 
may  say  without  vanity  that  the  remarks 
of  my  hon.  Friend  would  have  been  much 
more  applicable  twenty  years  ago  than 
now.  At  that  time  I  used  my  best  endea- 
vours, acting  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  Lord  Grey,  and  with  his  concurrence,  to 
apply  an  efficient  cure  to  what  then  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  abuses  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  naval  department,  and  I  think 
that  the  remedy  then  applied  has  served 
to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  that  depart- 
ment at  the  present  day.  My  hon.  Friend, 
in  referring  to  our  general  system  of  admi- 
nistration, has  said^and  I  hope  he  did 
not  apply  the  observation  to  the  naval  de- 
partments— that  it  18  rotten  at  the  core. 
Well,  Sir,  that  is  a  harsh  expression.  He 
has  likewise  dwelt  particularly  on  the  sys- 
tem of  patronage  as  an  indication  of  rotten- 
ness, and  on  that  point  I  may  say  that  it 
does  so  happen  that  the  present  accountant 
general  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Bromley,  one  of 
the  most  able  servants  the  country  possess- 
es, was  only  twenty  years  ago  a  humble 
clerk  in  a  dockyard,  with  a  salary  under 
2002.  a  year.  I,  at  that  time,  observed 
the  merits  of  that  gentleman,  and  his 
character  was  also  reported  to  me  as  being 
most  exemplary,  and  before  I  left  office 
in  1834,  1  had  the  pleasure  of  promoting 
him  to  a  higher  situation  in  the  depart- 
ment than  the  one  he  then  held,  and  by  his 
talents  and  excellent  conduct  that  c^entleman 
has  in  the  meantime  risen  from  the  humble 
Mr,  Lindsay 


position  I  have  mentioned  to  be  the  ac- 
countant general  to  the  navy,  receiving 
pay  and  aUowances  amonnting  to  1,400/. 
a  year ;  and  he  has  attained  that  position 
wholly  and  solely  by  his  own  merit.  That 
gentleman,  1  repeat,  has  risen  to  his  pre- 
sent position,  not^  by  favour,  but  by  merit 
exclusively,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  a 
more  meritorious  and  able  public  servant 
than  Mr.  Bromley  cannot  be  found.  He 
is  known  to  several  Gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  and  I  can  appeal  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  discharges  not  only 
the  duties  of  his  office,  but  in  which  he  has 
contributed  his  assistance  to  the  improved 
administration  of  several  other  branches  of 
the  Civil  Service.  My  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Lind- 
say) has  commented  at  some  length  upon 
the  fact  of  there  being  a  deaf  and  dumb 
clerk  employed  in  the  Admiralty.  Well, 
Sir,  the  appointment  of  this  gentleman 
was  originally  made  from  charitable  consi- 
derations, and  he  has  fully  justified  it  by 
his  services  and  attainments.  His  conduct 
was  so  meritorious,  and  his  talents  were  of 
so  high  an  order,  that  when,  before  I  left 
the  Admiralty  on  the  formation  of  the 
Transport  Board,  I  referred  the  question 
of  appointment  to  those  officers  who  were 
most  capable  of  forming  a  correct  judg- 
ment, that  same  deaf  and  dumb  clerk  was 
recommended  to  me  as  the  most  eligible 
person  that  could  be  employed,  and  he 
was  accordingly  promoted.  The  mis- 
fortune of  being  deaf  and  dumb  is  not  in 
itself  a  disqualification,  as  the  hon.  Member 
appears  to  consider  it ;  for  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  civil  servants,  a  son  of  Sir 
W.  Napier,  has  the  misfortune  to  labour 
under  these  natural  defects,  and  is  yet 
known  to  be  most  efficient  and  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise.  I  am  sure  that  my 
hon.  Friend  is  the  last  person  to  speak 
with  levity  of  so  great  a  calamity,  when, 
as  in  the  present  case,  it  is  combined 
with  talent. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  he  hod  not  in- 
tended to  cast  any  reflection  upon  that 
gentleman's  abilities.  All  he  wished  to 
do  was,  to  explain  the  Government  system 
of  dealing  with  accounts. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM:  Very  well ; 
but  I  think  that  the  two  cases  I  have  men- 
tioned, that  of  the  accountant  general  and 
his  deaf  and  dumb  clerk,  show  that  the 
patronage  of  the  Admiralty  has  not  g|one 
by  favour.    Now,  I  come  to  the  su^ect 
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of  acconntB.     Mj  hon.  Friend  has  stated 
that  the  system  of  accounts  is  a  disgrace 
to  this  countrj,    and    to    the  advanced 
science  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.    Now, 
Sir,  I  will  challenge  a  comparison  hetween 
the  naval  accounts  and  those  kept  in  any 
merchant's  office — eren  in  that  of  my  hon. 
Friend,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  will  he  found  that  they  are  posted 
up  as  closely,  and  are  kept  upon  a  hotter 
system,  than  any  accounts  kept  hy  any 
hanker  or  merchant  in  London.     At  the 
same  time,  the  House  will  hear  in  mind 
the  extent  of  the  transactions,  and  the 
Tarious  items  involved,  and  also  the  sys- 
tem of  auditing  used  as  a  security  for  the 
puhlic  money;   and  I  say  that,  notwith- 
standing these  impediments,  the  navy  ac- 
counts are  posted  up  more  closely  than 
those  of  any  banking  or  mercantile  firm. 
Then,  as  to  the  accounts  being  a  disgrace 
to  the  country,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
system  wlis  originally  copied  from  the  ad- 
mirable system  which  existed  in  France ; 
that,   since  it  has   been  adopted  in  this 
country,  the  accounts  have  been  examined 
hy  the  French  Government ;  and  Sir  John 
Briggs,  to  whom  the  merit  of  that  intro- 
duction is  due,  has  told  me  that  he  had 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  hearing  them  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  the  system  of  ac- 
counts adopted   in   this   country  was  as 
perfect,  if  not  more  so,  than  their  own. 
Well,   then,   I  ask  the  House,  can  that 
system  be  fairly  spoken  of  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  country  ?    I  shall  now,  having  dealt 
with  that  portion  of  the  speech  of  my  hon. 
Friend,  apply  myself  to  the  other  topics 
upon  which  he  has  touched.     My  hon. 
Friend   has    said,    that    the   number    of 
steamers  employed  was  very  great.      I 
admit  that,  and  I  must  say  that  he  has 
heen  just  as  well  as  generous;   for,  al- 
though bringing  charges  himself,  he  has 
fully  answered  many  which  have  proceed- 
ed from  other  quarters.     My  hon.  Friend 
has  said,  and  has  truly  said,  that  when 
the  war  broke  out,  and  the  urgency  was 
extreme,  the  tenders  were  high;  but  he 
well  knows  that  the  price  of  a  commo- 
dity is  regulated  by  the  supply.     My  hon. 
Friend  has  also  complained  that  there  was 
a  want  of  a  well-regulated  system,  and  he 
has  shown  that,  with  the  number  of  ships, 
steam  vessels  and  sailing  vessels,  a  greater 
number  of  voyages   outwards  and  home- 
wards might  have  been  made,  and  an  in- 
finitely larger   service  might  have  been 
performed,  than  has  been  performed.     But 
Hxe  House  must  remember  what  has  been 


really  done  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
We  have  been  conveying,  a  distance  of 
3,000  miles,  from  58,000  to  60,000  troops 
of  all  arms,  upwards  of  6,000  horses,  a 
large  train  of  artillery,  all  the  guns  for 
large  field  and   battering  trains,   all  tho 
forage  and  the  rations  necessary  both  for 
the  fleet  and  the  army.     We  have  also 
been  conveying  more  than  15,000  French 
troops  from  the  south  of   France,  with 
their  horses.   We  have  also  conveyed  from 
Varna  to  the  Crimea  40,000  Turks  and 
6,000  horses,  and  we  have  undertaken  the 
constant  supply  of  what  is  necessary  for 
that  force  by  steamers  from  Constantinople 
to  the  Crimea.     Last  summer,  also,  we 
conveyed  to  the  Baltic  15,000  men,  making 
in  all  somewhere  about  100,000  men  con- 
veyed,  and  somewhere  about    8,000  or 
9,000   horses,    besides    keeping   up   the 
supply  of   daily    rations  for    somewhere 
near  100,000  men,  conveyed  a  distance 
of  3,000  miles.     The  hon.  Member  asks, 
likewise,  why  we  did  not  move  the  steamers 
backwards  and  forwards;  but  the  necessity 
of  the  service  renders  it  impossible.     No 
doubt  expenses  are  incurred  and  demur- 
rage arises ;  but  when  was  an  army  ever 
trusted  upon  a  foreign  shore  without  being 
furnished  with  the  means  of  embarkation  ? 
When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  his 
brave  army  maintained  that  position  of 
Torres  Vedras  which  has  covered  his  name 
with  immortal  glory  to  the  latest  time,  he 
was  never  content  without  having  always  in 
theTagus  the  whole  amount  of  transport  ne* 
cessary  for  the  re-embarkation  of  his  army. 
So  also  in  the  China  war  and  the  Burmah 
war.     If  yon  invade  a  country  and  send 
your  forces  to  a  remote  territory,  ordinary 
prudence  and  caution  will  teach  you  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  means  at  hand  of 
re- embarking  your  troops.    The  naval  com- 
mander in  chief  was  pressed  in  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  to  send  back 
some  of  the  steamers ;  hut  the  British  army 
was  then  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  resolution  was 
taken  to  remove  that  army  to  the  Crimea* 
So  far  from  being  sent  back,  the  steamers 
were,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  vest- 
ed in  the  admirals,   detained,  and  they 
efi^ected,  with  signal  success,  that  great 
operation  of  removing  the  army  from  Bul- 
garia to  Eupatoria  without  the  loss  of  a 
man  or  a  horse  in  that  expedition.     Then 
there  was  the  advance  of  the  army  from 
Eupatoria  to  Balaklava,  and  the  occupation 
of  the  Chersonesus  in  front  of  Sebastopol. 
Time  was  occupied  in  that  movement,  and 
it  was  not  thought  expedient  while  it  was 
2  L  2 
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in  progress,  and  while  the  issue  was  al  all 
doabtfu),  to  send  the  steamers  back.     The 
House  will  remember  that  the  British  army 
bad  only  one  port  of  eommunication  with 
the  sea.     That  was  a  Tory  small  port  and 
harbour,  and  the  ships  were  without  the 
means  of  landing,  or  of  placing  in  store, 
anything  sent  in  the  nature  of  supplies. 
There  were  no  appliances  in  the  way  of 
cranes  or   wharfs,   and  this  involved  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  large  portion  of 
the  stores  on  board  ship.     Then,  with  the 
number  of  sick,  were  continually  arising 
demands   for    removing   them    from    the 
Crimea  to  Constantinople,  and  even  more 
distant  stations.     Then  other  and  serious 
demands  were  made  upon  the  transport 
service.     Our  great   allies,  the   French, 
having  an  abundance  of  troops,  but  not 
having  such  a  command  of  steamers  as  we 
have,  it  fell  upon  us  to  furnish  them  with 
the  means  of  transport,  and  nearly  20,000 
men  were  sent  from  Marseilles  on  board 
British  steamers  to  the  Crimea.     Much 
later,  my  noble  Friend  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty 
with  the  Sardinian  Oovcmment,  has  been 
obliged  to  furnish  the  means  of  transport 
for  conveying  15,000  Qenoese  from  Genoa 
or  Spezzia  to  the  Crimea.     Then  came 
the  great  operation  of  removing  40,000 
Turks  from  Varna  to  Eupatoria,  who  were 
removed  in  a  period  so  short,  that  nothing 
could  exceed  the  admiration  of  Omer  Pasha, 
except  his  gratitude.     Upon  the  whole,  re- 
garding the  hon.  Member  as  a  severe  judge, 
I  cannot  but  hope  and  think  that  the  House 
will  come  to  a  different  conclusion  relative 
to  our  naval  operations.  So  far  from  think- 
ing they  have  been  badly  performed  the 
greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  British  fleet, 
and  particularly  to  Sir  Edmund  Lyons, 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  exe- 
cuted the  arduous  and  various  duties  con- 
fided   to   them.      My   hon.    Friend    has 
spoken  of  a  detention  of  ten  days  in  the 
river  of  two  steamers,  and  he  speaks  of 
the  internal  fittings  of  these  steamers  as 
being  easily  performed ;  but  we  have  found 
the  fitting  out  of  steamers  to  bo  no  easy 
matter,  and  to  occupy  much  time.   My  hon. 
Friend  has  truly  spoken  of  Captain  Milne 
as  a  meritorious  officer.     1  do  not  think 
that  the  service  that  Ims  been  performed 
could  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
energy  and  ability  of  that  officer,  to  whom 
the  country  is  greatly  indebted.    If  it  were 
possible  for  any  one  man  to  have  continued 
to  manage  the  transport  service.  Captain 
Milne  would  have  done  it;  but,  not  think- 
Sir  J.  Graham 


ing  it  possible  for  any  one  officer  to  manage 
so  vast  a  service,  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  Trans- 
port Board.  Upon  principle  I  agree  with 
my  hon.  Friend ;  I  am  not  friendly  to  a 
division  of  responsibility  in  boards;  but 
when  the  House  remembers  that  the 
transport  service  involves  contracts  for 
5,000,000;.,  I  think  they  will  agree  with 
me  that  in  such  large  transactions  there 
is  safety  in  multiplying  the  checks  upon 
contracts  of  so  large  an  amount.  It 
therefore  appeared  expedient  and  saln« 
tary  to  combine  a  naval  and  military 
officer  and  an  officer  of  the  merchant 
service  in  the  Transitort  Board.  This 
board  will  only  exist  during  the  war;  the 
term  of  office  is  so  limited ;  and  with  the 
end  of  the  war  will  terminate  the  existence 
of  the  board.  When  the  magnitude  of  the 
service  has  been  considered,  and  all  that 
has  been  done  has  been  duly  weighed,  I 
think  that  the  dissatisfaction  stated  by  my 
hon.  Friend  will  not  be  shared  generally 
by  the  House  or  by  the  country. 

Mr.  ALCOCK  said,  he  rose,  pursuant 
to  notice,  **  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  state  of  the  war  in  the  Black 
Sea."     We  were  now  pretty  much  where 
we  were  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  had 
made   little  or  no   progress — a   state  of 
things   which   he   attributed,   in   a  great 
degree,  to  tlie  absence  of  that  extraneous 
assistance  which   this  country  ought   to 
have  had,   and  might  have  had,  if  the 
proper  steps  had  been  taken  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  Caucasus.     That  independent 
country,  which  had  the  power  and  the  dis- 
position to  assist  us,  which  was  as  large 
as  England  and  Wales,  and  four  times  the 
size  of  the  Crimea,  was  held  in  check  by 
a  line  of  fortresses  along  the  whole  fron* 
tier  between  the   Caucasus   and   Russia. 
Now,  if  we  had  but  taken  Anapa,  and 
thus  acquired  the  command  of  the  Straits 
of  Kertch,  wo  should  have  gained  an  im« 
portant  military   station,  and  the  Circas- 
sians would  have  been  prepared  to  shovr 
their  sympathy  for  their  co-religionists  the 
Turks,  and  for  their  compatriots,  the  Tar- 
tars of  the  Crimea.  Anapa  gave  to  Russia 
the  entire  command  of  the  Caucasus,  and» 
once   in  our  possession,   we   should  have 
been  assisted  by  the  irregular  horsemen  of 
that  country,  inferior  to  none  in  the  world, 
and  much  more  than  a  match  for  the  Cos- 
sacks.    What  an  important  advantage  it 
would  have  been  to  the  allied  forces  in  the 
East  to  have  been  aided  by  50,000  of  these 
horsemen !    To  the  parts  of  Russia  south. 
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of  ibe  Caucasus  there  were  only  three 
modes  of  approach — one  bj  the  sea,  at 
present  totally  cut  off ;  another  by  a  cen- 
tral pass  in  the  Caucasus ;  and  the  third 
by  the  Caspian  Sea.  Now,  with  the  com- 
munication by  water  in  the  hands  of  the 
allies,  Schamyl  could  hare  had  no  difficulty 
in  closing  the  mountain  pass ;  and  if  once 
we  had  possession  of  Anapa,  an  important 
diversion  might  have  been  created  in  that 
quarter.  Why  this  had  not  been  done  he 
could  not  conceive ;  and  if  Lord  Aberdeen 
had  been  a  Minister  of  Russia,  and  had 
accomplished  as  little  in  this  way  as  he 
had  done  for  England,  he  would  have 
been  in  Siberia  long  ago.  Then,  again, 
the  House  was  asked  to  grant  a  loan  of 
1.000,000?.  for  the  co-operation  of  15,000 
Piedmontese,  but  for  a  fourth  part  of  the 
sum  we  were  about  to  give  to  Sardinia  the 
allies  might  have  had  the  assistance  of 
40,000  Persians.  He  must  repeat  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  have 
attempted  the  capture  of  Anapa,  and  our 
not  having  the  command  of  this  position 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  wo  had  made 
80  little  progress  in  the  war. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTB  said, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tynemouth  (Mr. 
Lindsay)  had  referred  to  the  general  state 
of  the  departments  connected  with  the 
civil  service  of  the  country.  It  was  im- 
possible for  anybody  who  had  watched  the 
course  of  events  recently  not  to  have  seen 
that,  upon  the  one  hand,  immense  exer- 
tions had  been  made  by  Government  and 
by  the  country  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
which  we  were  engaged;  and  that,  upon 
the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  exertions 
which  had  been  made,  there  had  existed, 
and  there  still  existed,  in  the  country  a 
great  and  growing  dissatisfaction  at  the 
foilures  which  had  taken  place.  These 
two  facts,  though  seemingly  irreconcila- 
ble, might  be  easily  reconciled  by  the  con- 
Bideration  of  one  simple  point.  There 
was  an  old  saying,  that  "  A  dead  fly  made 
the  ointment  of  the  apothecary  stink,*'  and 
in  the  same  manner  small  failures  brought 
continually  under  the  notice  of  the  people 
threw  discredit  upon  great  transactions. 
He  was  confident  that  many  of  the  failures 
which  had  taken  place  would  have  been 
passed  over  more  easily,  would  have  ex« 
cited  much  less  attention,  and  would  have 
been  excused  as  the  natural  incidents  of 
80  great  and  novel  an  undertaking,  if  it 
bad  not  been  that  circumstances  attending 
other  adventures  in  which  the  Government 
had  been  engaged  had  given  the  people  an 


unfavourable  impression  of  the  state  of  the 
public  service  generally.  He  was,  there- 
fore, most  anxious  to  impress  upon  the 
Government  the  importance  of  losing  no 
time,  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the 
credit  of  the  country,  in  introducing  such 
improvements  into  the  civil  service  as 
would  secure  for  it  a  better  name  than  it 
had  hitherto  possessed.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  were  disposed  to  join  in  a 
general  outcry  against  the  civil  service. 
That  service  possessed  many  merits  and 
had  connected  with  it  men  capable  and 
willing  to  perform  any  amount  of  work 
that  might  be  thrown  upon  them.  He  was 
conscious,  however,  that  there  were  many 
defects  in  the  organisation  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice, which  rendered  the  talent  and  indus- 
try employed  in  it  much  less  valuable  than 
they  ought  to  be.  There  was  one  point* 
however,  to  which  he  was  particularly  de- 
sirous of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment, with  a  view  to  obtaining  better 
economy  and  efficiency.  By  regulating  the 
admissions  into  the  service,  the  promotions 
made  in  it,  and,  what  was  still  more  im- 
portant, the  distribution  of  the  work  con- 
nected with  it,  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  might  be  saved,  and  far  greater 
efficiency  obtained.  There  were  a  large 
number  of  men  receiving  salanes  varying 
from  SOL  to  3002.  a  year,  who,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tyne- 
mouth, were  hardly  worth  their  salt; 
while,  upon  the  other  hand,  there  were 
other  men  employed  whose  assistance  was 
most  valuable  and  who  did  an  immense 
amount  of  work.  What  he  principally 
complained  of  was,  that  the  young  men 
employed  in  the  civil  service  were  set  to 
copying  merely,  for  the  first  four  or  five 
years,  and  that  when  they  were  called 
upon  to  write  a  simple  letter,  they  found 
themselves  incompetent  to  do  80.  There 
was  a  great  difference  between  serving  and 
experience.  There  were  many  who  had 
taken  University  honours,  or  received  a 
very  excellent  education,  who  went  into 
Government  offices,  but  wero  kept  so  long 
at  mere  copying  that  the  powers  which 
they  possessed  upon  entering  were  soon 
lost.  He  thought  that  there  ought  to  be 
such  an  arrangement  of  the  offices,  that 
the  young  men  on  entering  should  be  able 
by  practice  to  keep  up  their  knowledge, 
and  he  believed  that  the  result  of  such  a 
change  as  this  would  be  to  attract  to  the 
Government  service  men  of  a  much  supe- 
rior order  than  could  be  expected,  when 
the  only  prospect  held  out  was  a  miserable 
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salary,  and  work  muoh  beneath  the  edaca* 
tion  they  had  received. 

Captain  SCOBELL  aaid,  he  wished  to 
make  a  few  remarka  on  the  subject  of  the 
transport  service.  He  did  not,  however, 
wish  to  speak  harshly  of  the  errors  of  the 
past ;  he  preferred  looking  forward  to  the 
prospect  of  onr  learning  from  those  errors 
wisdom  for  the  futare.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  had  mentioned  a  single  instance 
in  which  he  had  advanced  a  man  on  the 
score  of  merit;  but  he  (Captain  Scobell) 
wished  to  see  that  ground  of  advancement 
universally  adopted.  During  the  last  four 
years  there  had  been  at  the  Admiralty 
four  First  Lords,  there  had  been  several 
changes  in  the  junior  Lords,  and  there 
had  been  three  or  four  Secretaries.  How 
could  a  Board  work  well  with  such  nume- 
rous and  rapid  changes?  He  confessed 
he  felt  surprised  that  the  English  trans- 
ports in  tbe  Black  Sea  had  not  volun- 
teered to  carry  out  a  greater  number  of 
French  troops;  and  he  believed  that  if 
those  transports  had  been  properly  ma- 
naged, they  woold  hare  performed  double 
the  work  they  had  done.  The  great  source 
of  the  failures  in  the  transport  system  was, 
that  there  had  been  no  person  to  superin- 
tend the  stowage  of  the  different  vessels. 
The  cimsequenoe  of  that  want  of  superin- 
tendence was,  that  no  one  knew  where 
anything  ought  to  be  put,  and  of  course 
no  one  could  know  where  anything  was  to 
he  had  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship  at  its  des- 
tination. Most  hon.  Members  would  have 
heard  the  anecdote  of  the  vessel  loaded 
with  boots  being  despatched  from  Balak- 
lava  to  Constantinople  for  shoes — [Sir  J. 
Graham:  That  is  altogether  untrne.] — 
and  in  other  instances,  which  were  well 
authenticated,  vessels  had  been  sent  for 
goods  of  which  there  was  an  abundance 
at  the  time  at  Balaklava.  But  the  worst 
feature  in  the  whole  of  the  transport  ser- 
vice was  the  miserable  provision,  or  rather 
want  of  provision,  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  sick  and  wounded.  These  poor  men 
were  huddled  together  in  the  vessels  in  a 
manner  worse  than  cattle.  With  respect 
to  the  cmnparative  advantages  of  employ- 
ing a  board  or  a  single  individual,  he  would 
observe,  that  although  an  individual  oonld 
not  himself  do  everything,  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  the  assist- 
ance of  others,  without  the  establishment 
of  a  board ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that 
g^reater  efficiency  would  be  secured  by 
entrnsting  the  supreme  management  to 


one  person  than  by  dividing  it  among 
several. 

Mb.  CAYLET  said,  the  denial  by  the 
late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  of  the 
anecdote  to  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman who  had  last  spoken  had  referred^ 
ought  to  have  been  made  five  months  ago» 
when  all  such  statements  were  said  to  be 
untrue ;  but  there  was  no  mismanagement 
to  which  the  country  would  not  now  give 
credit.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  admitted 
mismanagement  generally,  but  he  always 
defended  partiettlars-»«pparently  acting  in 
every  special  case  upon  the  maxim  of  the 
demagogue  Wilkes,  never  to  defend  himself 
against  a  charge  upon  the  hustings,  but  to 
deny  it  ti»  toto.  ne  certainly  placed  oon- 
fidence  in  the  dispassionate  statement  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  introduced 
the  subject,  notwithstanding  the  denial  of 
everything  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
Lord  Derby's  Government,  which  consisted 
of  untried  men,  had  been  turned  out  to 
make  room  for  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man,  who  was,  par  eaocellence,  the  great 
administrator  of  the  country,  and  his 
friends,  although  they  had  no  followers, 
solely  on  account  of  their  supposed  ad- 
ministrative abilities;  and  the  public  had 
now  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  those 
abilities.  He  acknowledged  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  administrative  power  so  far 
as  method  and  order  were  concerned ;  but 
those  were  not  the  only  quaUties  required 
for  conducting  a  war  successfully;  and  those 
very  checks  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  so  much  admired  had  been  the  curse 
of  all  our  operations.  It  was  in  oonse- 
quenee  of  them  that  our  army  had  been 
starved  to  emaciation  and  death ;  and  yet 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  still  defended 
them.  A  friend  of  his,  who  had  gone  oul 
to  the  East  from  one  of  the  public  offices 
connected  witli  the  war,  disbelieving  before 
he  went  the  statements  made  by  Tke 
TifMt  and  the  rest  of  the  press  with  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  the  army,  had 
written  to  any  that  he  could  not  now 
but  acknowledge  the  truth  of  most  of 
those  statements,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  added  that  the  curse  of  the  place 
was  pen  and  ink.  It  was  not  very  often 
that  the  House  had  practically  the  power 
of  very  minutely  analysing  the  estimates, 
but  when  they  saw  so  largo  a  sum  as  was 
proposed  asked  for  the  transport  service 
alone,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  examine  into  the  details.  The  amount 
of  work  done  they  could  only  judge  from 
what  they  saw  before  them.     When  the 
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Navy  EttimateB  were  moTed,  the  fint  eiti- 
maie  had  not  been  passed  up  to  ten 
o*olook  at  night,  and  as  he  understood 
from  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
there  was  no  likelihood  of  the  transport 
senrioe  coming  on  that  night,  he  had 
from  indisposition  quitted  the  House.  The 
transport  grant  was,  however,  agreed  to, 
and  this  was  his  excuse  for  troubling  the 
House  on  the  present  occasion.  The  whole 
tonnage  conneeted  with  the  transport  ser* 
Tiee  by  the  papers  before  them  was  as  fol- 
lows :  42,000  tons  for  the  navy,  18,000  for 
the  army,  19,000  for  the  ordnanee,  7,000 
for  Malta,  and  8,000  tons  for  the  French 
— in  all,  about  94,000  tons,  exclusive  of 
158,754  tons  of  ooals.  The  charge  for 
this  woe  no  less  than  2,600,0001.,  or  251. 
per  ton,  and  this  year  to  be  doubled,  the 
ordinary  charge  just  now  for  freightage 
to  Australia,  17,000  miles  instead  of  3,000 
miles,  being  only  45#.  per  ton.  He  did  not 
pretend  that  this  was  an  aoeurate  estimate, 
but  the  only  approximation  that  could  be 
made  from  the  figures  before  them.  Now, 
who  was  responsible  for  all  this  ?  In  his 
opinion  it  was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  He  considered  that  one  of  the 
gravest  charges  brought  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  transport  service  was  the  mode 
in  which  the  coaling  of  the  vessels  had 
been  eondueted.  Look  at  the  cases  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Arabia^  as  showing  the 
great  want  of  system  that  had  prevaikd  at 
Constantinople  in  coaling  the  vessels,  and 
the  enormous  expense  that  the  country 
had  in  eonseovenoe  been  put  to.  In  some 
eases  the  coaling  of  the  vessels  cost  101.  or 
112.  per  ton,  although  coals  were  only  4{. 
per  ton  at  Oonstantinople.  One  would  have 
imagined  from  the  profuse  expenditure  of 
public  money,  from  the  number  of  ships 
employed  and  lying  idle  in  port,  that  there 
would  have  been  abundance  of  land  trans* 
port  in  the  hands  of  the  commander  of 
the  forees,  to  import  forage  for  horses,  but 
this  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  pri> 
vations  to  which  the  army  in  the  Crimea 
was  exposed.  The  horses  died  for  want 
of  forage,  which  was  lying  in  the  ships 
in  Baldklava  harbenr}  and  the  soldiers 
wanted  food,  clothes,  and  ammunition, 
and  could  not  get  them  for  want  of  land 
transport,  and  the  gross  and  scandalous 
mismanagement  and  confusion  in  Balak- 
lava  harbour.  When  the  horses  were 
Ul  there  was  no  medicine  to  be  found, 
though  it  was  lying  there  er  being  bandied 


about  from  port  to  port,  from  the  month 
of  June.  One  would  have  thought  there 
would  have  been  economy  in  the  use  of 
the  fodder  when  it  was  scarce;  but  instead 
of  that,  one-half  of  it  was  wasted  from  the 
want  of  nose-bags.  Lord  Luoan  asked 
Lord  Raglan's  permission  to  send  to  Con- 
stantinople for  provisions  for  men  and 
horses,  but  all  sorts  of  obstacles  wera 
thrown  in  the  way,  when  all  facilities 
should  have  been  afforded.  With  regard 
to  the  want  of  horses  and  mules  for  land 
transport,  the  propriety  of  purchasing  mules 
in  Spain  was  suggested  to  the  Government 
in  March.  This  suggestion  was  not  adopted 
until  three  months  afterwards;  the  first 
batch  of  300  mules  was  sent  off  in  August* 
and  the  second  batch  was  not  sent  till 
the  middle  of  December,  for  want  of  sea 
transports ;  while  a  great  number  of  ships, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan,  at  that  time  remained  unemploy- 
ed  at  Balaklava.  Then»  again,  the  horses 
had  been  couveyed  under  an  ilUdigested 
system,  and  great  numbers  had  died; 
whereas,  under  the  Hull  system  of  con« 
veyanoe,  it  was  well  known  that  but  few 
casualties  happened,  and  that  the  horses 
were  landed  in  good  condition.  Thero  had 
also  been  a  great  want  of  horse  medicin6  3 
large  quantities  were  taken  out  and  had 
arrived  in  June,  but  these  were  not  dis- 
covered until  January.  What  security 
had  they,  that  the  new  transport  board 
would  prove  more  efficient  than  had  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  ?  Captain  Drew  had 
been  mentioned  as  a  practical  man,  con- 
nected  with  the  board,  but  he  believed  he 
was  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of 
age ;  and,  indeed,  it  appeared  to  be  one  of 
the  conditions  of  this  war  that  it  should  be 
conducted  by  old  men.  He  thought  that, 
since  the  appointment  of  the  new  trans- 
port board,  circumstances  had  occurred 
which  were  not  very  creditabb  to  their 
arrangements,  especially  with  regard  to 
stowage  of  transports.  In  the  case  of  the 
Telegraph  it  was  clear  that  great  negli. 
gence  had  existed,  and  he  considered  that 
experienced  stevadores  should  be  always 
present  at  Deptford  and  Portsmouth  to 
superintend  the  stowage  of  transports.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  troops  had  not 
been  property  supplied  with  ammunition. 
Even  four  or  five  days  after  fire  was  first 
opened  upon  Sebastopol  the  supply  of  am- 
munition  fell  short,  and  Captain  Shakes- 
peare  stated  that  during  the  affair  of  the 
25th  of  October,  at  Balakbva,  he  wae  for 
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an  hour  without  ammunition  for  his  guns, 
and   }'6t  tho  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  defended  the  system  of  retaining 
the  ammunition  on  hoard  the  ships  in  the 
harhour  of  Balaklava.     A  near  and  dear 
relative  of  his  (Mr.  Caylej's)  had  heen  a 
month  hefore  Sehastopoi  in  October,  he 
had  fraternised  with  all    classes   of  the 
armies,  officers,  soldiers,  Jack  Tars,  Zou- 
aves,  and  Turks,  and  from  him  he  had 
receiyed  most  lamentable  accounts  of  the 
condition    of    the  troops,   showing    that, 
even  at  the  end  of  October,  the  soldiers 
were  wasting  away,  that  the  officers  were 
dispirited,  and  that  there  was  a  want  of 
confidence  in  head-quarters.     Those   ac- 
counts were  of  so  melancholy  a  nature, 
and  appeared  to  him  so  important,  that  he 
hesitated  as  to  whether  he  ought  not  to 
communicate  them  to  the  noble  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
who  was  then  the  leader  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  in  that  House.     He  decided  other- 
wise, however,  and  he  offered  the  informa- 
tion to   The  Times  newspaper,  stating  to 
the  conductors  of  that  journal,  in  general 
terms,  the  contents  of  the  letters  he  had 
received.     Hie  Times  newspaper  had  af- 
forded such  full  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  war  that  he  felt  it  right  to  offer  his 
information  to  that  journal,   if   its   con- 
ductors   required   additional    evidence    as 
to  the  state  of  the  army.     A  great  deal 
had  been  said  about    Ihe    Times  news- 
paper; and,  although  the  press  generally 
bad  afforded  very  raluable  information  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of   the  war,   he 
would  refer  to  The  Times  in  particular. 
For  a  considerable  period  The  Times  had 
been  held  up  to  odium  as  misrepresenting 
the  state  of  things  in  the  Crimea;  but  he 
would  like  to  know  who  now  thought  The 
Times  had  made  such  misrepresentations  ? 
Was  there  any  one  who  did  not  now  be- 
lieve that  the  Commissioner  of  The  Times, 
and  the  other  newspaper  Commissioners, 
had  been  the  means,  under  Providence,  of 
saving  our  army  from  actually  perishing  ? 
He  believed  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
representations  made  by  the  press,   the 
whole  of  our  army  must  haye  perished,  for 
thej  would  not  have  received  the  succours 
which  had  been  sent  out  from  this  country 
in  consequence  of  those  representations. 
The  Times  had  not  only  been  accused  of 
misrepresentations,  but  it  had  been  accused 
of  making  those  misrepresentations  from 
improper  motives.     He  did  not  think  he 
war  committing  any  breach  of  confidence 
Mr,  Cayley 


in  stating  that  tho  answer  ho  received  to 
his  offer  to  communicate  to  The  Times  the 
information  contained  in  the  letter  of  his 
correspondent  was  this— - 

<<  We  don't  require  any  additional  ovidenoe. 
Wo  have  the  evidenoe  of  every  person  who  writes 
from  the  Crimea,  and  of  every  person  who  ar- 
rives in  thifl  country  from  the  Crimea.  We  have 
ample  evidence  of  all  which  your  letters  appear 
to  contain." 

This,  be  it  remembered,  was  at  the  end  of 
Noyember,  But  the  editor  of  The  Times 
went  on  to  saj — 

'*  The  task  is  so  odious,  of  inculpating  persons 
at  head-quarters,  although  the  evidenoe  appears 
to  us  complete,  and  if  the  facts  can  be  substan- 
tiated, it  is  at  this  juncture  so  doubtful  whether, 
upon  the  whole,  the  public  service  would  not 
rather  be  disserved  than  served  by  the  exposure* 
that  we  refrain  from  availing  ourselves  of  this  com* 
munication." 

This  occurrence  took  place  al  least  a 
month  before  The  Times  began  what  were 
called  its  attacks  upon  Lord  Raglan.  Ho 
thought  it  only  just  to  make  this  state* 
ment  with  respect  to  The  Times  newspaper. 
The  Times  had  never  been  civil  to  him. 
When  he  had  brought  forward  questions  in 
that  House,  Hie  Times  had  generally  given 
him  "  the  cold  shoulder,"  and  had  treated 
him  rather  cavalierly,  but  he  had  considered 
himself  bound  injustice  to  uiake  this  state- 
ment. He  believed,  from  information  he 
had  been  enabled  to  gather,  that  there  had 
been  a  great  waste  of  money  in  ihe  trans- 
port service,  and  that,  if  practical  men  had 
been  employed  in  its  superintendence,  at 
least  one-third  of  the  amount  which  had 
been  expended  might  haye  been  saved.  He 
regretted  on  this  occasion  the  absence  of 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  who  usually  assume 
to  exercise  a  very  vigilant  supervision  with 
respect  to  the  public  expenditure.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  tbe  expenditure  of  this  coun- 
try for  the  war  was  compared  with  that 
of  our  Allies,  it  would  be  found  that  our 
expenditure  far  exceeded,  in  proportion^ 
that  of  the  French  Government.  But  why 
should  it  do  so  ?  Every  material  of  war 
was  as  oheap  here  as  there,  many  much 
cheaper.  The  people  of  this  country  did 
not  grudge  any  expenditure  which  was  ne* 
cessary  fbr  carrying  on  the  war,  for  they 
were  desirous  to  prosecute  it  vigorously, 
and  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue,  but 
they  wanted  their  money's  worth  for  their 
money.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not 
think  the  people  did  get  their  money's 
worth,  for  the  shortcomings  and  neglect  of 
the  late  Government,  at  the  commencement 
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of  the  war»  had  led  to  attempts  to  atone 
for  their  procrastination  by  a  profuse,  he 
might  almost  saj,  a  profligate  expendi- 
ture subsequently.  The  cost  of  feeding 
our  army  was  of  course  considerable—but 
it  was  stated  that,  on  average,  it  had 
amounted  to  as  much  as  11.  per  day;  yet 
the  firm  of  Baines  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool, 
had  offered  to  furnish  the  army  with  pro- 
Tisions  by  contract  at  the  rate  of  3$.  6<l. 
per  head.  In  this  proposed  contract  it  was 
offered  to  supply  daily  to  each  soldier  a 
pound  of  bread,  a  pound  of  beef  or  pork,  a 
pound  of  preserved  potatoes,  a  pint  of  ale, 
and  half  a  gill  of  spirits,  and  they  calculated 
that  to  enable  them  to  do  this  four  steamers 
of  1,200  tons  burden  each,  besides  four 
more  for  conveying  fresh  meat  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  would  be  amply 
sufficient.  Surely,  then,  the  necessity  for 
that  amazing  amount  of  tonnage  which  the 
Government  had  engaged  mightbe  seriously 
doubted.  It  might  have  been  perfectly 
competent  for  the  Government  to  require 
from  contractors  a  month's  supplies  for 
the  army  to  be  furnished  in  advance, 
and  still  private  enterprise  might  have 
provided  a  cheaper  and  safer  mode  of 
feeding  our  troops  and  preserving  theni 
from  starvation.  Mr.  Green,  of  Black- 
wall,  stated  that  while  the  Betolute  was 
in  the  Government  service  she  was  about 
three  months  in  port,  and  two  months  at 
sea ;  and  yet  the  House  was  told  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  that  there 
had  been  no  waste  of  tonnage.  In  all  the 
operations  of  the  war  nothing  seemed  to 
have  been  done  in  time.  The  Government 
ought  to  have  known  that  rapidity  of  ac- 
tion so  indispensable  in  war — which  was  an 
affair  of  a  word  and  a  blow — was  utterly 
incompatible  with  that  cumbrous  system  of 
checks  of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  so  enamoured.  They  seemed  to  have 
imagined  that  the  mechanical  law  might  be 
true  in  war,  that  what  you  gained  in  velo- 
city you  lost  in  power.  If  there  had  been 
any  exception  to  the  rule  of  "  too  late  " 
in  the  policy  of  the  Government,  it  was 
that  they  had  made  Lord  Raglan  a  field 
marshal  when  they  received  the  telegra- 
phic news  of  the  battle  of  Inkerman, 
without  waiting  for  the  details,  when  it 
turned  out,  after  all,  to  be  the  soldiers* 
and  not  the  general's  battle;  and  they 
had  also  made  Mr.  Samuel  Morton  Peto 
a  Baronet  because  he  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  railway  from  Balaklava  to  the 
camp,  instead  of  waiting  till  he  had  first 
executed  his  task,  and   then  conferring 


this  honour  upon  him.  Her  Majesty's 
ships  went  out  without  any  preparations 
having  been  made  for  the  rapid  embark- 
ation of  guns  and  of  cavalry ;  and  in  that 
state  of  things  Mr.  Roberts,  the  com- 
mander of  Her  Majesty's  Ship  Cyclops, 
invented  a  most  ingenious  and  simple  plan 
of  pontoons,  which  was  greatly  approved, 
but  not  adopted  until  at  his  own  expense 
he  had  provided  some  ;  when  they  were 
adopted,  and  enabled  that  rapid  embarka- 
tion to  take  place  at  Varna,  which  had 
been  so  much  admired.  In  fact,  no  service 
of  greater  importance  had  been  rendered 
by  any  individual  during  the  war  than  that 
which  was  thus  performed  by  Mr.  Roberts, 
and  it  had  been  presumed  that  he  would 
be  promoted.  Whether  he  had  received 
his  promotion  or  not  he  (Mr.  Cayley)  was 
not  aware,  but  certainly  a  better  officer 
than  Mr.  Roberts  could  not,  he  (Mr.  Caley) 
understood,  bo  found  in  Her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice. On  the  whole,  then,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  management  of  the  transport 
service  must  be  brought  home  to  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  and  to  the  inefficiency  of  that 
service  must  be  ascribed  the  most  serious 
calamities  which  had  befallen  the  army  in 
the  Crimea.  It  was  not  our  business  to 
criticise  or  condemn  the  conduct  of  either 
Captain  Christie  or  Admiral  Boxer,  who 
were  both  servants  of  the  Admiralty,  It 
was  their  masters,  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
that  this  House  should  visit  with  its  severe 
reprobation.  War  was  as  distasteful  and 
repugnant  to  him  (Mr.  Cayloy)  as  it  eoold 
be  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  Bright),  and  yet,  by  some  inscrutable 
design  of  Providence,  it  seemed  to  sub- 
serve in  the  political  world  ends  analogous 
to  those  effected  by  storms  in  the  natural 
world — by  clearing  the  atmosphere  from 
accumulating  impurity.  If  war,  then,  must 
be  waged,  it  ought,  at  all  events,  to  be 
conducted  with  energy  and  vigour.  For 
after  all  it  was  nothing — appeals  to  justice 
failing — but  a  struggle  to  know  which  was 
the  strongest.  It  was  a  trial  of  strength  ; 
and  it  had  better  be  tried  out,  than  by  any 
indecision  in  the  matter,  give  rise  to  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  the  same  struggle. 
This,  however,  had  not  hitherto  been  the 
case;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the 
noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston),  tak- 
ing warning  from  the  errors  of  those 
who  had  preceded  him,  would  insist 
upon  erery  department  being  carried  on 
with  efficiency.  It  would  be  some  com- 
pensation for  the  calamities  of  the  war 
if,  out  of  the  chaos  resulting  from  of- 
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cial  incompetency,  from  obsoleio  pedan- 
tries and  drivelling  formalisn),  there  should 
arise  a  aystem  of  order,  efficiency,  and 
vigour— a  syBtem  that  would  stand  the 
test  of  practical  experience,  and  prove 
something  more  than  a  solemn  sham  and  a 
gigantic  imposture. 

Ma.  BENTINCK  said,  that  whon  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
stated  that  he  had  sanctioned  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Transport  Board,  because  the 
superintendence  of  the  business  of  the 
transport  service  was  too  arduous  a  duty 
for  one  man  to  discharge,  he  had — uncon- 
sciously, no  doubt — ^laid  bare  the  real 
secret  of  the  errors  and  inefficiency  of 
that  board.  A  division  of  labour  involv- 
ed a  divbion  of  responsibility — the  one 
could  not  be  obtabed  without  the  other. 
So  long  as  they  continued  this  system  of 
divided  responsibility,  so  long  would  they 
have  the  duties  of  the  service  inefficiently 
performed.  He  was  glad  to  have  heard 
it  stated  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that 
administrative  reforms  were  contemplated ; 
he  trusted  that  amongst  those  reforms 
they  would  have  to  reckon  the  discon- 
tinuance of  that  system  which  had  existed 
in  this  country  from  time  immemorial-— 
namely,  that  of  placing  civilians  at  the 
head  of  the  naval  and  military  depart- 
ments. They  might  rely  on  it,  so  long  as 
that  system  was  maintained,  that  the  duties 
of  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  be 
efficiently  conducted.  He  cared  not  how 
great  might  be  the  administrative  ability 
of  any  individual,  if  he  was  not  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  the  details  of  the  pro** 
fession  over  which  he  was  appointed  to  pre- 
side— whether  it  was  from  bis  habits,  his 
education,  or  his  pursuits—^all  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  service  must  prove  abortive. 
The  present  system  was  to  place  men  at  the 
head  of  the  army  who  were  not  capable  of 
managing  a  corporal's  guard,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  navy  persons  incapable  of  taking 
charge  of  a  coaster.  He  could  mention  the 
following  cases  as  illustrative  of  the  position 
which  he  had  assumed ;  and  ho  would  do 
80  the  more  readily  as  he  saw  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle  in  his 
place.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House  that  upon  a  former  occasion, 
when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  late  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  having  replied  to  a 
question  which  had  been  put  to  him — and 
he  (Mr.  Bentinck)  would  direct  particular 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  statement 
was  volunteered,  and  showed  that  the  right 
hon.  Bi^ronet  considered  the  fact  of  im<> 
Mr.  CayUy 


portance— -well,  having  so  replied  to  the 
question  put  to  him,  the  right  hon.  Baronel 
proceeded  to  say  that  he  would  take  that  op- 
portunity of  adverting  to  oertain  rumours 
that  were  in  circulation  relative  to  the  loss 
of  the  Prince  transport,  outside  the  harbour 
of  Balaklava.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  then 
;  referred  to  certain  reports  in  the  newspapers* 
I  to  the  effect  that  the  Prince  had  been  lost 
I  in  consequence  of  her  chain  cables  not 
I  having  been  properly  clinched  ;  whereupon 
I  he  inarmed  the  House  that  the  chain  cs- 
I  hies  of  the  Prtnctf  had  been  properly  clinch* 
ed,  and  that  tho  loss  of  that  vessel  could 
!  be  attributed,  therefore,  to  no  such  cause. 
Having  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  matter,  he  confessed  at  the  time  he 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  such  a  state- 
ment coming  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet ; 
still  he  hesitated,  not  feeling  himself  fully 
informed,  to  take  notice  of  it.  However, 
only  a  very  few  days  ago,  he  happened  to 
obtain  possession  of  a  document  which 
confirmed  in  the  fullest  manner  the  im- 
pression which  he  entertained  at  that  time. 
It  would  appear  that  so  far  from  the  facts 
being  as  stated  by  the  nght  hon.  Baronet, 
he  was  himself  completely  misinformed 
upon  the  subject.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
description,  a  sketch  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  chain  cables  of  the  Prince  were 
clinched,  which  he  would  be  most  happy 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  or  any  other  Member,  and  it  would 
convince  them  that  the  chain  cables  were 
clinched  in  so  imperfect  a  manner  as  to 
account  for  the  loss  of  the  vessel.  In 
corroboration  of  that  fact  it  was  stated 
that  the  PerMo^ranctf-— a  vessel  which  had 
been  performing  lately  eertain  rather  cu« 
rious  gyrations  in  Woolwich  Dockyard— 
had  her  chain  cables  clinched  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  Prince ;  but  on  the  news 
of  the  disaster  relative  to  that  transport 
reaching  this  country,  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  was  directed  to  that  fact,  and 
the  chain  cables  of  the  Per$everance  were 
clinched  in  an  efficient  manner.  Now,  he 
need  not  remind  the  House  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  had  the  most  ample  means 
of  obtaining  information  upon  this  subject ) 
however,  naturally  taking  the  report  drawn 
up  for  him  as  correct,  he  made  no  further 
i nquiries.  But  if  the  right  hon .  Gentleman 
had  been  a  professional  man  he  would  have 
asked  one  more  question,  and  which  would 
have  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of 
making  such  a  statement  to  the  House  of 
Commons — he  would  have  said,  **  Show 
me  how  these  chain  cables  were  citnohed." 
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Now.  thfttt  perhaps,  might  he  a  trifling 
instanee  of  the  eonaeqaencee  of  their  sys- 
tem ;  still,  trifliDg  as  it  waa,  it  showed 
that  OTen  if  a  man  were  as  distinguished 
for  his  talents  as  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net it  was  impossible  for  him  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  a  aerrioe  with  which  he 
oonld  not,  bj  any  possibility,  be  con- 
versant. As  he  had  said,  therefore,  he 
hoped  that  when  this  millennium  was  oome 
about,  the  first  of  these  administrative 
reforms  would  be  made  in  this  direction. 
But  he  also  understood  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  have  dissented  from  some  state- 
ments with  respect  to  a  cargo  of  boots  and 
shoes  that  hod  been  alluded  to.  Now, 
although  he  was  unable  to  contradict  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  he  might  mention 
another  case  of  mismanagement,  which 
did  go  to  prove  that  such  An  occur- 
rence was  by  no  means  impossible.  The 
Xanfforao  transport  had  started  from 
Yama  for  Eupatoria  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet,  a  portion  of  the  Coldstream  Guards 
being  on  board.  When  the  troops  landed 
at  Eupatoria  the  Kangaroo  was  ordered 
round  to  Balaklava  with  the  knapsacks  of 
the  regiment.  She  proceeded  to  Bala- 
klava,  but  from  thence  she  was  despatched 
upon  some  other  duty,  without  the  knap- 
sacks having  been  hmded,  and  she  re- 
tomed  to  BiJaklava  in  about  a  month,  the 
knapsacks  still  on  board,  but  the  whole  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  were  broken 
open,  and  their  contents  removed  or  de- 
stroyed. Now,  though  the  story  of  the 
boots  and  shoes  might  be  denied,  there 
eonld  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  aocu- 
racy  of  the  statement  he  had  just  made. 

AnimAL  BERKELEY  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  chosen  a  very  unfortunate 
case  in  illustration  of  his  argument  against 
entrusting  the  administration  of  the  army 
and  navy  to  civilians,  because  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who 
lately  presided  over  the  Admiralty,  did 
make  every  inquiry  into  the  point  whether 
or  not  the  cables  of  the  unfortunate  Prince 
were  clinched.  They  were  not  clinched, 
but  the  former  owners  of  the  ship,  and 
the  men  who  lashed  the  cables  round  the 
masts,  put  in  their  affidarits  to  show 
that  they  were  well  lashed  and  property 
scoured.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  there- 
fore, knew  as  much  of  the  circumstances 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman.  Again,  the  hon. 
Kember  for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
(Kr.  Gayley)  complained  of  the  Admiralty, 
because  Mr.  Roberts,  the  late  master  of 
the  Oyelops,  had  not  been  promoted.    He 


had  the  satisfaction  of  assuring  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  that  excellent  officer  had 
obtained— and  entirely  through  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir 
J.  Graham) — one  of  the  best  situations 
which  could  be  held  by  a  master  in  the 
navy. 

Ma.  JOHN  MAOGREGOR  said,  no- 
thing  was  easier  than  to  find  fault  with  the 
heads  of  departments,  but  it  was  very 
difficult  for  the  heads  of  departments  to 
prevent  mistakes  on  the  part  of  their 
subordinates.  What  was  wanted  was  a 
reorganisation  of  the  departments  in  such 
a  way  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  blunders 
which  Ministers  of  State  could  not  possi- 
bly prevent.  Several  irregularities  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  business  had  taken 
place,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
supplies  were  put  on  board  ship  for  the 
East  never  oould  be  justified.  Articles 
which  ought  to  have  been  shipped  in  one 
vessel  had  been  stowed  in  several.  He 
was  convinced  that  any  contractor  would 
have  managed  matters  very  differently, 
and  would  have  taken  care  that  necessary 
articles  never  should  be  missing.  He  did 
not  blame  the  Minister  at  the  head  of  any 
department  for  the  mismanagement,  but 
he  maintained  that  there  should  be  a  dif- 
ferent organisation  of  the  departments. 
He  thought  the  country  would  be  grateful 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  brought 
this  matter  forward ;  and  he  hoped  they 
would  all  join  in  helping  any  Government 
—•not  the  present  one  especially— that 
would  eiert  themselves  properly,  and  op- 
pose those  who  would  not  endeavour  to 
bring  about  an  honourable  peace. 

Mr.  H.  brown  said,  he  had  some 
esperienoe  in  the  transport  service,  and 
had  not  heard  a  single  fact  adduced,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  discussion,  on 
which  the  House  conld  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion. The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
brought  the  meaaure  forward  had  not 
pointed  out  a  single  remedy  for  the  evil  of 
which  he  complained.  He  believed  the 
great  fault  of  the  system  pursued  by  the 
Government  was,  that  they  paid  for  time, 
instead  of  for  senricee  performed.  The 
French  Government  made  the  essence  of 
the  contract  the  service,  and  therefore  the 
work  was  done  well  and  quickly.  He  had 
now  several  vessels  in  the  service  of  the 
French  Government,  and  he  conld  speak 
to  the  superiority  of  their  system.  The 
French  Government  gave  a  premium  of 
U.  a  ton  if  the  passage  was  made  in  a 
given  time;  and  the  result  of  tUs  arrange* 
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ment  was,  that  tho  captain  and  all  parties 
concerned  were  directly  interested  in  the 
speedy  accomplishment  of  the  voyage. 
Look  at  the  emigration  service.  There 
the  Goyemment  adopted  the  service  sys- 
tem, and  not  the  time  occupied,  and  the 
difference  was  shown  hy  the  fact  that, 
while  the  cost  of  transporting  emigrants 
16,000  miles  to  Australia  was  only  lOl.  a 
head,  exclusive  of  provisions,  the  cost  of 
sending  each  soldier  to  the  Crimea  was 
1502.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  transporting 
troops  was  five  times  that  of  transporting 
emigrants,  while  the  accommodation  was 
not  as  good  hy  one-third.  He  knew  the 
case  of  a  vessel  that  lay  in  Dublin  for 
thirty-five  days  to  take  in  sixty  men  and 
thirty-two  horses — the  cost  of  the  ship 
while  lying  at  Dublin  being  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  221,  per  man.  Another  vessel 
to  which  he  would  refer  was  chartered  to 
sail  from  Liverpool  for  the  Crimea.  Great 
delay  took  place,  but  at  length  this  vessel, 
which  was  of  841  tons,  took  twenty  men 
and  fifteen  horses,  at  a  cost  of  125/.  for 
each  man,  and  3002.  for  each  horse.  He 
could  give  hundreds  of  similar  cases,  of 
which  we  might  well  be  ashamed.  He  was 
astonished  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  say  that  the  transports 
lying  at  Balaklava  were  there  in  case  they 
should  be  wanted  for  the  re-embarkation 
of  the  troops,  for  in  the  House  of  Lords 
some  nights  ago  the  War  Minister  stated 
the  very  opposite.  Everything  connected 
with  the  transport  service  had  been  con- 
ducted in  the  most  shameful  and  disgrace- 
ful manner,  and  he  did  not  think  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  brought  forward  the  ques- 
tion had  at  all  overstated  the  case. 

Colonel  KNOX  said,  he  had  not  in- 
tended to  address  the  House,  but,  after 
the  "  bumptious"  speech  of  the  Secretary 
to  tho  Admiralty  on  a  previous  occasion, 
he  could  not  help  saying  a  few  words, 
though  he  observed  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  not  now  present.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  challenged  any  one  to  deny 
that  the  Admiralty  had  not  been  the  best 
managed  of  all  the  departments.  Now, 
he  believed  that  it  was  to  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  transport  service  all  the  mise- 
ries of  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea  were 
owing.  He  wished  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations as  to  the  transport  service,  and 
more  particularly  with  reference  to  one 
vessel  which  had  been  mentioned  —  the 
Kangaroo,  As  the  discussion  was  on, 
he  wished  to  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Governmenti  whether  the 
Mr.  H.  Brown  ' 


officers  were  to  be  compensated  for  tho  loss 
of  their  effects.  There  was  one  officer  in 
particular  who  lost  to  the  value  of  2002. , 
and  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  same  ex- 
pense over  again.  He  did  not  think  it  fair 
that  those  Gentlemen  should  be  permitted 
to  lose  the  value  of  those  things,  and  that 
the  culprits,  whoever  they  might  be,  should 
go  scot  free.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
attributed  the  whole  mischief  and  misery 
of  that  army  to  the  transport  service,  and 
he  charged  the  whole  of  the  evil  at  the 
door  of  Admiral  Boxer.  Would  it  be  be* 
lieved  that  instead  of  removing  that  officer 
altogether,  the  Government  merely  changed 
him  to  another  station,  where  he  would 
have  every  opportunity  of  making  things 
worse  ?  The  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  could  have  easily  learned  that  a 
number  of  transports  were  lying  idle  at 
the  Bosphorus  doing  nothing.  At  a  time 
when  their  services  were  so  much  required 
there  were  sixty  at  least  lying  idle  there. 
When  a  man  at  the  head  of  a  department 
had  acted  so  improperly,  the  Government, 
instead  of  removing  him,  placed  him  in  a 
situation  where  he  would  be  capable  of  do- 
ing more  mischief. 

.  Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  :  I  am  sorry. 
Sir,  to  say  that  the  absence  of  my  hon. 
friend  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  is 
owing  to  the  death  of  a  near  relative,  and 
therefore  1  do  think  that  before  hon.  Mem- 
bers indulge  in  such  observations  as  we 
have  just  heard  they  should  take  a  little 
trouble  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any 
just  ground  for  them.  The  hon.  and  gaU 
lant  Member  has  made  an  unjust  attack 
upon  Admiral  Boxer,  for  every  report  which 
the  Government  have  received  shows  a 
considerable  improvement  in  the  state  of 
the  harbour  at  Balaklava  since  the  appoint- 
ment of  Admiral  Boxer  to  that  post.  1 
will  not  detain  the  House  at  any  length, 
or  wander  into  those  points  which  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  hon.  Members, 
but  which  have  little  or  no  connexion  with 
the  transport  service  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
1  must  express  my  thanks  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tynemouth  (Mr.  Lindsay)  for 
the  testimony  he  has  given  with  respect  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  management  of  the 
transport  service,  and  especially  of  the 
officer  under  whose  charge  the  transports 
were  taken  up  ;  and  1  will  say,  that  a 
better  public  servant  than  that  officer  the 
Government  or  the  country  does  not  possess. 
Some  observations  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  high  rate  at  which  the  troops 
have  been  conveyed,  but  the  House  will 
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recollect  tbat  shipowners  talcing  a  cargo 
for  their  own  henefit  are  able  to  convey 
passengers  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  a 
vessel  conveying  troops,  and  which  takes 
nothing  else.  So,  in  the  like  manner,  if 
a  vessel  is  employed  to  go  backwards  and 
forwards,  conveying  troops  between  par- 
ticular places  without  delay  or  stoppage 
it  might  be  done  at  much  less  trouble  and 
cost.  If  men  could  be  moved  like  pieces 
on  a  chessboard,  then  there  might  be  some 
ground  for  complaint.  But  what  was  the 
fact  here  ?  The  officers  in  command  in 
the  Black  Sea  wished  to  retain  the  trans- 
ports in  case  their  services  were  required 
for  moving  troops  from  one  port  to  another ; 
and,  although  complaints  are  made  of  ves- 
sels of  large  size  being  kept  idle,  the  prac- 
tical effect  was,  that  they  were  rendered 
available  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
troops  from  Varna  to  the  Crimea.  Then, 
again,  with  respect  to  the  vessels  detained 
there,  they  were  detained  not  at  the  wish 
of  the  Admiralty  or  any  other  authority  at 
home,  but  because  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
generals  that  they  should  be  available  for 
any  service  the  necessity  of  which  might 
arise.  Whatever  complaints  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  ships  which  are  now 
lying  in  Balaklava  harbour,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  the  best  judges  are  those  who  were 
present  upon  the  scene  of  operations,  and 
they  may  deem  it  necessary  that  they 
should  have  the  power  of  moving  the  troops 
at  all  times  at  their  command.  It  is  very 
easy  to  bring  forward  general  accusations. 
Such  accusations  are  very  difficult  to 
answer  until  they  are  brought  to  the  test  ; 
but  I  boldly  assert  that  not  one  single  speci- 
fic charge  which  has  been  brought  forward 
has  turned  out  to  be  correct.  What  was 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  assertion  re- 
garding the  boots  and  shoes  ?  It  was 
utterly  false.  Then,  again,  there  was  an 
equally  erroneous  assertion  with  respect  to 
the  stowage  of  the  medical  stores  in  the 
Prince,  It  was  alleged  that  the  medi- 
cal stores  wero  placed  below  the  Ordnance 
stores,  whereas  the  assertion  turns  out  to 
be  utterly  untrue,  for  the  Ordnance  stores 
were  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  and 
the  medical  stores  above  them.  They 
were,  therefore,  perfectly  accessible,  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  been  landed  at  Scutari,  except  the 
anxiety  of  the  captain  to  proceed  to  the 
Crimea.  Whenever  there  has  been  a 
specific  charge  it  has  been  contradicted,  and 
I  do  think  that  a  littlo  more  inquiry  would 


have  prevented  much  misapprehension 
upon  the  subject. 

Colonel  KNOX  said  he  must  apologise 
for  having  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  but  was  quite  unaware  of  the 
cause  of  his  absence. 

Mb.  G.  DUNDAS  said,  ho  could  give 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  an  in- 
stance  of  stores  being  improperly  stowed. 
The  Tynemouih  was  engaged  to  take  out 
some  heavy  guns  to  Malta  and  shot  to 
the  Crimea.  The  shot  was  stowed  on  the 
top  of  the  guns,  and  the  guns  were  in 
the  Tynemouih  at  the  present  moment. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  would 
inquire  into  the  case. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee 
pro  formd  KnA,  immediately  resumed. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
One  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OP   LORDS, 

Monday,  March  26,  1855. 

MiHUTBS.]    Public  Bills. — 1*  Militia  (Ireland); 
Intramaral  Burials  (Ireland). 

THE  QUEEN'S  MESSAGE— THE  MILITARY 
CONVENTION  WITH  SARDINIA. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  considering  Her 
Majesty's  most  gracious  Message  of  Fri- 
day last,  read. 

The  Earl  op  CLARENDON:  My 
Lords,  in  moving  your  Lordships  to  take 
into  consideration  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
Message,  I  feel  that  it  would  he  unbecom* 
ing  in  me  to  detain  your  Lordships  for  any 
lengthened  time,  as  I  think  that  your 
Lordships  would  consider  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  for  me  to  offer  any  argument 
in  support  of  tho  Address  in  answer  to 
the  Message  which  I  intend  to  propose ; 
because,  my  Lords,  although  the  treaty 
which,  by  Her  Majesty's  command,  was 
proposed  to  the  Sardinian  Govern fneut  has 
only  recently  been  ratified,  we  must  all 
agree  that  the  treaty  is  one  which  has 
long  since  received  the  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  nation.  My  Lords,  I 
well  remember  the  cheers  which  from  all 
parts  of  this  House  greeted  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborough)  when, 
with  even  more  than  his  accustomed  fer- 
vour and  eloquence,  he  declared  the  grati- 
fication he  had  experienced  upon  learning 
that  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  which 
has  since  been  laid  upon  your  Lordships* 
table*     The  only  drawback  which   there 
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appeard  to  be  to  the  satitfaction  of  the 
noble  Earl  was  that  diplomacy  had  had 
■omething  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  agreeable  to  your  Lordships 
to  learn  that  no  solicitation  was  required 
to  be  made  on  our  part  to  the  Sardinian 
Government  to  bring  about  a  result  which, 
1  must  say,  more  than  any  other  event  of 
a  similar  kind  within  my  reeollcotion,  has 
been  received  with  satisfaction  by  all  ranks 
and  classes  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  only  merit  which  diplomacy  or  Her 
Majesty's  Government  can  claim,  is  bar- 
ing thought  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  an  invitation  to  the  Sardinian  Go- 
vernment to  adhere  to  the  Anglo-French 
treaty  of  April  10  might  be  acceptable. 
We  were  not  disappointed  in  our  expecta- 
tions ;  for  within  a  rery  few  boors  after 
the  proposal  was  made  to  the  Sardinian 
Government  by  those  of  England  and 
France,  the  Sardinian  Government,  acting 
with  that  vigour  of  purpose  and  perfect 
good  faith  which  characterise  all  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  which  has  secured  for  it 
success  at  home  and  respect  abroad,  agreed 
to  those  preliminaries  which  left  us  in  no 
doubt  about  the  ultimate  arrangement  of 
the  treaty.  I  think  it  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  your  Lordships  to  learn  the 
precise  grounds  on  which  the  Sardinian 
Government  adhered  to  the  Ang1o*French 
treaty,  and  I  will,  therefore,  read  to  you  a 
short  extract  from  a  despatch  from  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  and  Minister  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  M.  Gavour,  which  hos  been 
officially  communicated  to  Her  Majesty  by 
the  Minister  of  Sardinia  in  this  conntry. 
In  that  despatch  he  said — 

"  When  the  trcatyof  alliance  of  April  10,  I85i, 
between  France  and  England  was  ofBcially  com  - 
munieated  to  Sardinia,  the  GoTomment  of  the 
King,  while  it  recognised  both  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  Great  Powers  to  oppose  the  encroach- 
ments  of  Russia,  and  to  defend  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire from  an  unjust  aggression,  while  it  proclaimed 
its  sincerest  sympathies  in  the  cause  which  France 
and  England  were  generously  defending,  neverthe- 
less abstained  for  the  time  from  availing  itself  of 
the  stipulation  in  article  5  of  the  treaty.  Now, 
however,  the  war  has  assumed  great  dimensions 
in  the  East  and  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  whole  world 
is  couTinced  that  the  question  which  is  agitated 
in  the  Eaat  is  a  European  question,  all  are  bow 
agreed  that  if  the  Great  Powers  have  in  it  an 
interest  more  direct,  the  States  of  second  order 
are  threatened  in  their  commerce,  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  in  their  independence,  by  the 
ambitious  progress  of  Russia.  The  moment  is 
therefore  arrived  for  opposing  to  the  vast  means 
of  action  that  she  possesses,  and  even  the  enor^ 
mous  advantages  of  her  geographical  position,  the 
united  efforts  of  the  Powers,  who,  free  frdm  all 
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ambitious  projects,  aspire  only  to  goard  igainst 
dangers  which  it  might  afterwards  be  too  late  to 
avert,  and  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  of  right." 
My  Lords,  to  a  Qovemment  animated  by 
such  sentiments  no  solicitation  was  neces- 
sary. Nor  should  I  omit  to  remind  your 
Lordships  that,  in  adhering  to  the  Anglo- 
French  treaty,  Sardinia  had  adhered  to  that 
article  of  the  treaty  which  I  will  call  the 
self-denying  article — the  article  by  which 
England  and  France  bound  themselves  to 
derive  no  advantage  from  the  war — a  8ti« 
pulation  which  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be 
found  in  any  other  treaty,  and  which, 
therefore,  reflects  the  more  honour  upon 
those  who  have  set  such  an  example. 
Sardinia  adheres  to  that  engagement,  and 
thereby  meets  the  accusations  which  might 
and  would  otherwise  have  been  brought 
against  her  of  wishing  to  engage^  in  this 
contest  in  order  hereafter  to  procure  terri- 
torial aggrandisement,  profiting  by  the 
troubles  the  war  produces,  or  claiming  such 
advantages  on  the  proclamation  of  peace. 
Sardinia  takes  her  full  share  in  the  war, 
and  I  think  it  is  honourable  in  her  not  to 
demand  any  such  advantages.  She  makes 
no  such  demand ;  but  her  finances  not 
being  equal  to  meet  the  expense  of  placing 
upon  a  war  footing  a  large  force  whose 
numerical  strength  is  always  to  be  kept  up 
to  a  certain  amount,  without  undue  tax- 
ation to  the  people,  she  applied  to  England 
for  an  advance  of  money,  the  interest  of 
which  she  will  pay  and  will  provide  a  sink- 
ing fund  for  its  ultimate  redemption.  Not 
having  means  of  transport  at  her  disposal, 
she  also  asked  that  these  troops  should  be 
conveyed  by  us.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, waiting  the  approval  of  Parliament, 
have  agreed  to  the  advance  of  money,  and 
at  this  moment  a  British  fleet  is  on  its  way 
to  Genoa,  where  it  will  embark  for  the 
theatre  of  war  these  men  who,  if  reports 
be  correct,  are  inferior  to  none  in  Europe 
in  organisation,  in  discipline,  in  equipment, 
and  in  courage.  This  will  be  effected  at 
no  eventual  cost  to  England,  and  at  a  much 
less  present  expense  than  that  for  which  a 
similar  number  of  British  troops  could  be 
sent  out.  The  extract  which  I  have  just 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  shows  the 
complete  identity  of  purpose  which  now 
unites  Sardinia  with  England  and  France 
in  this  contest.  Give  me  leave  to  say, 
also,  that  I  think  it  manifests  the  spirit  of 
independence  and  of  justice  which  animates 
the  Sardinian  Government,  by  which  they 
have  been  able  to  surmount  many  and 
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peculiar  difficulties  at  home,  and  bj  which, 
while  scrupulonsly  fulfilling  their  engage- 
ments with  foreign  Governments  and  main- 
taining good  faith,  they  have  secured  for 
themselves  rational  liberty  and  constita- 
tional  freedom.  With  their  struggles  we 
in  England  have  always  sympathised  ;  we 
have  rejoiced  at  their  success ;  but  wo 
have  never  directly  or  indirectly  interfered 
in  the  matter.  I  believe  that  one  great 
cause  of  the  success  of  Sardinia  is  that  it 
has  been  wholly  free  from  the  action  of 
foreign  Governments.  The  institutions 
which  its  people  have  given  to  themselves 
are  of  native  growth  and  culture,  and  are 
on  that  account  stronger  and  more  deep- 
rooted,  and  better  adapted  to  their  purpose. 
Sardinia  has  been  free  from  the  curse  of 
foreign  parties  in  her  own  territory,  intri- 
guing and  competing  for  a  nominal  flnd 
worthless  influence ;  and  such  complete 
confidence  has  been  established  among  all 
classes,  that  the  King,  with  the  full  ap- 
proval of  his  Parliament  and  his  people,  is 
enabled  to  send  forth  the  flower  of  his  army 
to  contend  in  a  just  cause,  without  a 
thought  or  a  fear  of  revolution  or  disturb- 
ance. My  Lords,  Sardinia  is  a  territory 
small  in  itself,  but  she  will  raise  herself  in 
the  scale  of  nations  by  taking  part  in  the 
settlement  of  one  of  the  greatest  questions 
that  has  agitated  Europe  in  modern  times, 
by  placing  her  army  side  by  side  with 
those  of  France  and  England — destined 
to  share  the  same  toils,  the  same  dangers, 
and,  as  I  hope,  the  same  triumphs.  I 
think  also  we  may  anticipate,  hereafter,  a 
closer  alliance  between  England  and  Sar- 
dinia, founded  upon  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  each  other,  and  an  increase  of 
that  kindly  and  cordial  feeling  by  which 
the  people  of  England  are  now  animated 
towards  her.  The  noble  Earl  concluded  by 
moving  that  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty,  thanking  Her  for 
Her  most  gracious  Message,  and  promising 
Her  the  sapper t  of  the  House  in  carrying 
out  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  She  has 
entered  into  with  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  wished  to 
say,  that  he  concurred  most  completely 
with  the  Address  which  the  noble  Earl 
proposed  to  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne  ; 
and  if  he  were  to  make  any  remark  upon 
the  subject,  it  would  be,  that  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  noble  Earl,  not  only  as  to 
the  policy  of  supporting  the  treaty,  but 
also  in  the  high  encomiums  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  bestowed  upon  the  Sardinian 
Government.     He  had  himself  had  an  op- 


portunity of  knowing  many  persons  who 
were  connected  with  the  army  of  that  coun- 
try ;  and  amongst  them  he  had  always 
found  a  generosity  and  nobility  of  charac- 
ter, which  he  had  not  been  prepared  to 
meet  with  rery  frequently  amongst  the 
Italian  people.  The  Sardinian  people, 
whatever  unfavourable  circumstances  they 
might  have  had  to  contend  with,  possessed 
a  very  high  sense  of  the  value  of  liberty,  and 
a  genuine  love  of  liberal  institutions,  which 
they  had  cherished  in  the  face  of  the  great- 
est difficulties,  and  without  the  assistance 
of  any  foreign  Power.  There  was  no  na- 
tion, he  believed,  to  the  south  of  France, 
which  had  evinced  so  great  a  capacity  of 
self-development,  not  only  in  the  improve* 
ment  of  her  agriculture  and  commerce,  but 
in  the  growth  of  her  liberal  institutions,  as 
the  Sardinians  had.  There  were  no  peo- 
ple animated  with  a  higher  sentiment  of 
national  honour.  He  (the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke)  had  had  an  opportunity,  too,  of 
seeing  what  the  Sardinian  soldier  was.  A 
better  disciplined  force,  he  believed,  ex- 
isted not  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  At 
the  time  he  saw  them  they  were  a  de- 
feated army  ;  they  had  just  suffered  a  se- 
vere defeat  at  the  battle  of  Novara  {  but 
he  found  them,  even  in  that  condition, 
an  organised  body  of  men,  and  command- 
ed by  most  able  officers,  and  at  their  head 
was  General  de  La  Marmora  who  was 
about  to  proceed  to  the  Crimea  at  this 
time.  He  could  state,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  English  army,  that  the  General  was 
a  man  of  high  ability,  whose  soldierlike 
qualities  would  merit  their  esteem,  and 
that  he  possessed,  moreover,  so  much 
openness,  frankness,  and  nobility  of  cha- 
racter, that  he  would  be  always  acces- 
sible to  their  communications,  and  receive 
them  in  a  congenial  manner ;  the  General 
was  a  good  soldier,  and  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman. 

The  Eahl.of  SHAFTESBURY  said, 
that  much  as  the  present  unhappy  war 
was  to  be  deplored,  it  would  not  be  un- 
attended with  some  compensatory  circum- 
stances, one  of  which  was  the  intimate  re- 
lations about  to  be  established  between  this 
conutry  and  Sardinia,  and  the  position 
which  that  country  was  about  to  take  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  a  position  due,  not 
to  her  geographical  extent  or  the  number 
of  her  people,  but  to  the  vigour  of  her  prin- 
ciples, the  nobility  of  her  efforts,  and  tho 
wise  and  righteous  administration  of  such 
men  as  were  now  at  the  head  of  her  affairs. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  regarding 
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with  the  most  intense  interest  and  anxiety 
the  straggles  of  that  noble  country  for  civil 
and  religions  liberty — for  independence 
without  and  independence  within  ;  and  if 
— which  God  forbid— -the  Government 
should  be  called  upon  to  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England  to  defend  Sardinia  against 
external  aggression — come  from  whatever 
quarter  it  might — rely  upon  it  they  would 
meet  with  such  a  response  from  the  most 
northern  to  the  most  southern  point  of 
England,  from  John  o'Groat's  House  to 
the  Land's  End,  as  had  never  hefore  been 
made. 

Address  agreed  to,  Nemine  Diesentiente ; 
and  Ordered  to  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty by  the  Lords  with  White  Staves. 

POSTAL  COMMUNICATION  WITH 
AUSTRALIA. 
Thb  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  said,  he 
was  charged  with  a  petition  from  the  Aus- 
tralian Postal  Association,  praying  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Postal  Steam  Ser- 
vice between  Australia  and  England,  in 
explanation  of  which  he  would  describe 
the  strange  position,  at  present,  of  the 
postal  service  between  this  country  and 
Australia.  The  question  of  postal  steam 
communication  with  Australia  had  been  agi- 
tated since  1846.  In  1851  the  attention 
of  Parliament  was  particularly  called  to 
the  subject,  and  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed, on  the  Motion  of  a  noble  Lord  in 
the  other  House,  to  make  inquiry  into  the 
postal  service  of  Australia.  The  result  of 
that  inquiry  was  that  two  special  contracts 
had  been  entered  into  to  carry  on  that 
service.  One  contract  was  made  with  the 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  to 
carry  the  mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
whence  they  were  taken  to  Singapore,  to 
be  from  thence  conveyed  to  Australia ;  the 
other  arrangement  was  for  their  convey- 
ance by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  contract  was  given  to  the  General 
Screw  Steam  Navigation  Company.  These 
arrangements  were  for  alternate  months, 
the  mails  of  one  month  being  conveyed  by 
one  route,  and  of  the  next  month  by  the 
other  way;  and  the  time  occupied  in  so 
carrying  the  mails  to  Australia  was,  by 
one  route,  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  days, 
and  by  the  other  route,  from  sixty-four  to 
seventy  days.  Such  were  the  arrange- 
ments up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  Whether  they  were  perfectly  satis- 
factory or  not  he  would  not  say,  but  they 
gave  a  constant  and  tolerably  rapid  com- 
munication between  Australia  and  the 
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mother  country.  Now,  the  groat  import- 
ance of  that  communication  was  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  mails  carried  vid 
Singapore  generally  amounted  to  thirty  or 
forty  tons  in  weight,  contained  in  300  or 
400  boxes ;  and  the  amount  of  postal  re- 
venue received  on  them  was  now  90,000/. 
a  year.  The  value  of  our  exports  to 
Australia  in  1853  was  no  less  than 
14,506,632{. — ^an  unheard-of  amount,  ex- 
ceeding our  average  exports  to  America 
by  a  million  and  a  half,  and  being  double 
our  exports  to  India  or  to  Germany,  and 
six  times  greater  than  our  exports  to 
France  ;  seven  times  greater  than  our  ex- 
ports to  China.  That  our  Australian  colo- 
nies should  have  risen  so  rapidly  to  such 
great  commercial  importance,  was  a  strong 
argument  for  a  speedy  and  sure  postal 
intercourse  with  them.  The  grievances, 
however,  they  complained  of  now  were, 
that  at  this  moment,  when  such  large 
quantities  of  English  goods  were  lying 
there,  and  when  it  was  particularly  im- 
portant that  their  owners  should  be  able 
to  send  out  instructions  how  to  dispose  of 
them,  postal  communication  was  stopped. 
He  meant,  that  as  sailing  vessels  had  been 
substituted  for  steam  vessels,  the  people 
must  now  wait  three,  four,  or  five  months 
for  the  return  of  their  correspondence, 
whereas  formerly  the  time  a  letter  took  to 
reach  them  was  six  weeks.  The  noble 
Earl  opposite  (Earl  Grey),  in  receiving  a 
deputation  from  Australia  on  this  subject, 
said  "  he  viewed  the  establishment  of  steam 
postal  communication  as  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  that  he  should  be 
happy  to  do  what  he  could  to  remove  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  estahlishment,** 
and  he  therefore  hoped  he  should  have  his 
assistance  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
petitioners,  while  they  admitted  that  tho 
war  must  have  diverted  a  portion  of  the 
steam  marine,  said  that  by  proper  arrange- 
ments the  steam  postal  communication  with 
Australia  need  not  have  hcen  interrupted. 
The  petition  having  given  information  as 
to  the  subject  of  which  it  complained,  went 
on  to  propose  the  remedy.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  remember  that  in  other  colo- 
nies, such  as  the  Canadas,  they  were  aU 
lowed  to  arrange  their  own  postal  service ; 
and  the  petitioners  asked  on  the  part  of 
Australia  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  do 
the  same  thing.  They  stated  that  there 
existed  in  Australia  wealthy  steam  com- 
panies, possessed  of  steamships  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  conveyance  of  mails,  and  willing 
to  establish  a  branch  line  between  Sydney 
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and  Singapore,  and  they  prayed  the  House 
to  take  into  its  earliest  consideration  the 
injury  sustained  by  the  commerce  of  the 
colony  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of 
all  steam  intercourse  with  this  country, 
and  to  vote  an  address,  praying  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that 
arrangements  might  be  made  for  the  re- 
estttblishment  of  postal  communications 
between  the  two  countries.  Whatever 
difficulties  there  might  be  in  the  way  of 
carrying  on  the  postal  Ber?ice  as  it  had 
been  carried  on  before  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  he  could  see  no  objection  to 
allowing  the  colony  to  do  that  which  had 
been  done  by  other  colonies — namely,  es* 
tablish  a  postal  service  of  its  own. 

ViSGOUNT  CANNING  said,  that  the 
question  which  the  noble  Earl  had  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  their  Lordships 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  mercantile  community  in 
this  country,  and  of  vital  interest  to  that 
body  in  Australia.  But  he  thought  that 
the  noble  Earl  had  been  misled  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  the  details  he  had  laid 
before  their  Lordships.  He  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  noble  Earl  state  that  the  re- 
venue derived  by  this  country  from  the 
conveyance  of  the  mails  to  and  from 
Australia  amounted  to  90,000/.  a  year. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICEE  explain- 
ed  :  What  he  meant  to  say  was  that  that 
was  the  gross  revenue  derived  from  that 
service. 

YiscouNT  CANNING :  He  could  assure 
the  noble  Earl  that  even  that  statement 
was  a  very  exaggerated  one.  It  appeared 
from  the  Report  of  a  Commission  which 
had  last  year  been  laid  before  their  Lord- 
ships, that  two  years  ago  the  gross  re- 
venue derived  from  that  service  had  not 
quite  amounted  to  one-half  of  the  alleged 
sum  of  90,0002.  a  year ;  and  since  that 
time  the  revenue  from  that  source  had 
been  diminished  by  the  reduction  effected 
in  the  rate  of  postage,  so  that,  according  to 
the  nearest  estimates  he  could  obtain,  it  did 
not  at  present  amount  to  more  than  about 
36,000^  a  year.  The  noble  Earl  had 
stated  that  there  were  in  Australia  ship- 
owners who  would  be  willing  to  undertake 
the  carriage  of  mails  between  this  country 
and  Australia.  An  application  had  been 
addressed  to  him  by  an  Australian  com- 
pany that  he  should  enter  into  engage- 
ments with  them  to  the  effect  that,  if  they 
were  to  construct  certain  vessels  which 
they  did  not  at  present  possess,  they  should 
receive  a  contract  from  the  Government. 

VOL.  CXXXVII.    [thibd  bbries.] 


But  he  had  declined  to  accede  to  that  ap- 
plication, because  he  considered  that  it 
would  be  rash  and  very  unadvisable  to 
entertain  the  proposals  of  a  company 
which  had  not  already  the  means  of  carry- 
ing out  their  undertaking,  and  which  could 
not  give  some  substantial  proof  that  they 
could  fulfil  their  contract.  With  regard 
to  what  was  called  the  suspension  of  the 
postal  service  with  Australia,  he  must  re- 
mind the  noble  Earl  that  the  war  in  which 
we  were  engaged  not  only  called  for  every 
resource  which  the  country  could  command, 
but  paralysed  the  means  by  which  those 
resources  were  maintained.  Two  com- 
panies had  not  long  ago  been  engaged  in 
carrying  on  that  postal  communication; 
but  last  year,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  a 
number  of  large  ocean  steamers  had  been 
hired  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  military  transport  from  several  com- 
panies, and  from  those  two  companies  in 
particular.  It  so  happened  that  be  was 
at  that  very  time  in  communication  with 
one  of  those  companies  *— namely,  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental — for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  from  tliem  the  conveyance  of 
a  monthly  instead  of  a  bi-monthly  mail ; 
so  that  while  the  contract  with  the  Gene- 
ral Screw  Steam  Shipping  Company  would 
also  have  continued  in  force  there  would 
have  been  eighteen  instead  of  twelve  mails 
each  year  between  this  country  and  Aus« 
tralia.  The  exigencies  of  the  war,  however, 
had  not  only  prevented  such  an  arrange- 
ment,  but  had  even  led  to  a  reduction  of  the 
postal  communication  previously  establish* 
ed.  Australia  was  not  the  only  sufferer. 
The  lines  to  all  the  other  colonies  and  to 
foreign  countries  bad  been  interfered  with. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
had,  a  short  time  ago,  eight  of  their 
vessels  employed  in  the  conveyance  of 
troops;  the  General  Screw  Steam  Ship- 
ping Company  had  seven  vessels  en- 
gaged  in  the  same  service;  eight  of 
Cunard's  vessels  had  been  similarly  em- 
ployed; and  altogether  there  had  been 
not  less  than  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty 
large  postal  steamers  in  the  service  of 
the  Government  for  the  purposes  of 
the  war.  Australia  had  certainly  suf- 
fered more  than  our  other  colonies  from 
that  interruption  of  its  ordinary  postal 
communication,,  because,  from  its  greater 
distance,  it  Imd  become  impossible  to  find 
any  substitutes  for  the  steamers  which 
hod  been  so  withdrawn,  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  necessarily  been  compelled  to 
fall  back  on  sailing  vessels  for  the  convey- 
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ance  of  iho  Auttralian  mails.  But  they 
were  bo  convinced  of  the  inoonvenicnce 
which  had  been  produced  by  that  change, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  exigencies  of  the 
war,  they  were  at  present  in  communica- 
tion with  the  parties  who  were  most  likely 
to  be  able  to  supply  the  existing  deficiency 
«-the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company — 
as  to  the  terms  on  which  that  Company 
would  be  able  to  establish  a  postal  senrice 
with  Australia  by  way  of  Singapore  and 
Point  de  Qalle.  He  did  not  look  forward 
to  this  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  as  he 
thought  that  hereafter  a  much  better  one 
might  be  made*  both  as  regarded  the  pub- 
lic here  and  the  colony.  He  repeated  that 
he  thought  there  were  some  errors  of  the 
statement  in  the  petition  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  just  laid  before  the  House.  In 
opposition  to  the  allegation  of  the  noble 
£arl  with  respect  to  the  capabilities  of 
companies  in  the  colony  for  carrying  out 
that  communication,  be  should  observe 
that  he  bad  reason  to  believe  that  there 
were  not  more  than  one  or  two  steamers  in 
Australia  that  could  undertake  the  long 
ocean  voyage.  Again,  the  noble  Earl  had 
fallen  into  a  serious  error  in  speaking  of 
the  difference  of  time  in  which  the  voyage 
was  made  by  the  steamers  and  by  sailing 
vessels.  The  noble  Earl  had  stated  that 
in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  sail« 
ing  vessels  instead  of  steamers  it  took 
four  or  five  months  at  present  to  send  a 
letter  to  Australia  and  to  receive  an  answer 
to  it,  although  the  same  service  had  for- 
merly been  performed  in  five  or  six  weeks. 

Thb  Earl  ow  HARDWICKE  said,  that 
what  he  had  intended  to  state  was,  that 
whereas  the  passage  between  this  country 
and  Australia  had  formerly  occupied  only 
about  six  weeks,  it  oceupied  at  present 
three  or  four  months. 

Viscount  CANNING:  That,  too,  was 
a  mistake.  The  passage  between  this 
country  and  Australia  had  never  been  per- 
formed in  so  short  a  time  as  six  weeks : 
the  average  time  consumed  in  the  pas- 
sage by  the  vessels  of  the  General  Screw 
Steam  Shipping  Company  had  been  from 
eighty-five  to  ninety  days.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  establish 
again,  as  soon  as  possible,  an  efficient 
steam  communication  between  this  country 
and  the  Australian  colonies  ;  and  be  would 
take  the  liberty  to  add,  that  he  hoped  the 
colonists  and  those  who  influenced  their 
oouncils  would  be  patient  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter.  He  thought  it  was 
not  unfair  to  remmd  them  that  we  were 
FMcounf  Canning 
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engaged  in  a  very  serious  contest,  and  that 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  manner 
in  which  that  contest  had  hitherto  been 
conducted,  one  thing  was  certain,  that  the 
evils  of  war  had  not  affected  the  distant 
and  peaceful  shores  of  our  Australian  colo- 
nies, and  that  neither  their  enterprise  nor 
their  tranquillity  had  in  any  way  suffered, 
or  even  been  threatened.  That  being 
so,  he  thought  he  might  fairly  ask  that 
they  should  display  a  little  indulgence, 
and  that  they  should  evince  their  readi- 
ness to  forego  for  a  time  the  conve- 
nience they  had  hitherto  derived  from  the 
employment  in  their  postal  service  of  ves- 
sels which  were  at  present  found  essen- 
tially necessary  for  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  said,  he 
was  informed  that  the  Australasian  Steam 
Packet  Company  possessed  twenty  vessels, 
many  of  which  were  of  700  or  800  tons 
burden. 


DESPATCH  OF  BUSINESS— COURT  OF 
CHANCERY  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  a  Committee  on  the  Bill  read. 

Mowd^  that  the  Honse  do  now  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  upon  the  said  Bill. 

Lord   LTNDHURST    said,  that  the 
Bill  referred  to  very  important  matters, 
which  he  thought  it  most  desirable  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
He  had  to  present  petitions  in  favonr  of 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  from  the  In- 
corporated Law   Society,  and  from  the 
clerks  referred  to  in  one  of  the  clauses  of 
the  Bill.     The  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
who  was  very  indistinctly  heard,  proceeded 
to  condemn  the  existing  mode  of  remune- 
rating solicitors,  which,  he  contended,  re- 
quired a  thorough  revision.     Until  sueh  a 
step  were  taken,  most  of  our  other  reforma 
in  the  judicial  system  of  the  country,  whe- 
ther relating  to  equity  or  to  the  commoa 
law,  would  be  in  a  great  measure  nugatory 
and  abortive.     In  adducing  authorities  in 
support  of  this  view,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  quoted  an  opinion  expressed  before 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  by  the  late 
Lord  Langdale,  then  Master  of  the  Bella, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  present 
system  gave  to  solicitors  and  all  other  legal 
practitioners  a  direct  interest  in  increaaing 
the  length  of  documents  and  in  protracting 
the  duration  of  proceedings ;  and  that  in 
many  cases  a  solicitor  was  compelled,   ia 
his  own  defence,  to  put  his  client  to  very 
heavj  and  unnecessary  expense,  in  order 
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to  obtain  some  remuneration  for  services 
in  respect  of  which  he  could  not  otherwise 
make  a  legal  demand.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  then  illustrated  the  practical 
working  of  the  system  by  reference  to  par« 
ticular  instances,  characterising  it  as  ab- 
surd, unequal,  unjust,  and  impolitio,  and 
arguing  that  under  its  operation  the  soli- 
citor  had  an  interest  directly  adrerse  to 
that  of  his  client,  and  antagonistic  to  that 
speedy  and  efficient  administration  of  jus- 
tice the  promotion  of  which  had  been  the 
object  of  so  much  of  our  recent  legislation. 
The  system  was  closely  connected  with 
the  speedy  and  efficient  administration  of 
justice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  it  called 
for  investigation,  and  he  believed  it  could 
not  be  investigated  better  than  by  referring 
this  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  agreed 
thai  the  question  of  the  remuneration  of 
solicitors  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  of 
the  greatest  importance ;  at  the  same  time 
it  was  one  of  rery  considerable  difficulty, 
and  he  thought  he  had  some  right  to  com- 
plain that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  not  communicated  with  him  previous 
to  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  the 
House,  as  he  then  should  have  been  able 
to  enter  into  the  subject  more  fully. 
Shortly  after  his  acceptance  of  the  Great 
Seal  he  had  been  waited  upon  by  a  depu- 
tation fmn  the  society  referred  to ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  representations  then 
made  to  him,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  look  into  the  subject  to  see  if  he  could 
devise  any  more  satisfactory  plan  by  which 
the  remuneration  of  solicitors  should  be 
calculated  upon  the  principle  of  the  quan- 
tum meruit,  which  ought,  in  truth,  to  be 
the  object  of  all  systems.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  said  that  the  remuneration 
ought  to  be  calculated  on  the  scale  of 
qwmtum  meruit,  but  the  difficulty  was 
how  to  ascertain  the  quantum  meruit. 
The  scale  of  fees  at  present  in  force  had 
been  fixed  by  his  predecessor  in  office 
after  great  consideration ;  and,  no  doubt, 
it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  be 
changing  the  fees  every  year,  so  that 
persons  would  never  know  what  it  was 
that  they  were  to  receive.  It  very  often 
happened  that  the  interest  of  the  client 
oonflicted  with  that  of  the  solicitor,  and,  if 
proceedings  were  to  be  paid  for  by  their 
length,  not  rery  honourable  practitioners 
would  be  occasionally  tempted  to  lengthen 
the  proceedings,  in  order  to  increase  their 
remuneration.  The  proposal  to  pay  them 
according  to  a  per  centage  of  the  value  of 


the  property  involved    appeared  to  him 
perfectly  preposterous,   for  sometimes   a 
question  involving  100,000{.  might  occupy 
a  very  short  space  of  time.     In  like  man« 
ner,  it  would  be  impossible  to  look  into 
each  separate  case  to  see  what  remunera- 
tion should  be  given  for  the  particular 
service  performed.       He   had,   however, 
consultea  the  three  Judges  a&d  the  taxing 
master  upon  the  subject,  beside  seveii^ 
eminent  practitioners  in  the  Court,  with  a 
view  of  devising  some  more  satisfactory 
scale;    he  found,  however,  that  he  was 
fully  justified  in  saying  that  the  matter 
was  full  of  insuperable  difficulties,  and  he 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  it  as  he  found  it, 
with  the  exception  of  making  some  slight 
alterations  in  the  fees  adopted  in  1842. 
This  was  in  the  spring  of  1853.     Since 
then  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  informed 
him  that  he  had  gone  into  the  subject,  but 
had  not  succeeded  in  framing  any  plan 
which  would  exactly  meet  the  views  of  all 
parties,  and  he  had  abandoned  the  task. 
It  was  customary  for  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  meet  together,  in 
the  evening  of  the  first  or  second  day  of 
each  term,  to  consult  as  to  any  alterations  of 
practice  which  might  have  been  suggested 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  three 
months  \  and  at  one  of  these  meetings,  at 
the  beginning  of  Michaelmas  or  Trinity 
term  last,  it  was  represented  to  him  by  all 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  that 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  largely 
increased  remuneration  were  giren  to  soli- 
citors in  eases  where,  by  their  having  got 
the  facts  into  a  neat  and  intelligible  form 
a  long  inquiry  was  superseded,  and  the 
hearing  compressed  into  an  hour  or  two, 
instead  of  being  spread  over  two  or  three 
days.     This  was  an  alteration  which  he 
had  been  of  opinion  could  ssfely  be  made ; 
but  he  owned  he  entirely  despaired  of  ever 
arriving  at  any  general  system  of  remu- 
neration which  should  exactly  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  all  parties.      If  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  would  move  for  a  Commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  that  subject,  he  should ' 
be  the  last  man  to  oppose  it,  provided  it 
was  to  be  effected  in  a  legitimate  manner ; 
but  he  certainly  could  not  consent  to  such 
an  inquiry  being  tacked  on  to  this  Bill^ 
with  which  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
With  respect  to  the  present  Bill,  the  ori- 
ginal object  in  introducing  it  was  to  obtain 
power  to  appoint  additional  junior  clerks 
to  assist  the  senior  clerks  in  the  Judges* 
chambers,  it  having  been  represented  to 
him  by  the  Judges  that  the  business  in 
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their  offices  was  greatly  impeded  by  the 
want  of  such  clerlu.  The  senior  clerks,  it 
appeared,  having  each  only  one  junior 
derk  under  them,  were  often  obliged  to 
do  work  which  would  properly  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  junior  clerk  to  attend  to,  and  it 
was  thought  advisable  that  extra  assistance 
should  be  afforded  them  by  the  appointment 
of  a  second  jjenior  clerk  in  each  office.  He 
origkiaUy  introduced  the  Bill  with  that  sole 
object;  but  his  attention  was  then  called 
by  persons  connected  with  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  the  fact,  that  there  was  one 
office,  that  of  Master  of  Reports  and  En- 
tries, the  abolition  of  which  had  been  re- 
commended by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  that  was  not  adopted  by 
the  Act  passed  three  years  ago,  although 
other  recommendations  of  that  Committee 
were  adopted ;  and  the  second  object  of 
this  Bill  was  virtually  the  abolition  of  that 
office.  The  reason  why  the  recommenda- 
tion ho  had  mentioned  was  not  adopted 
was,  that  his  noble  Friend,  Lord  Truro, 
thought  that  that  was  a  hasty  recommend- 
ation-*that  the  office  was  useful — that,  if 
necessary,  its  duties  might  be  increased ; 
he  therefore  thought  it  was  better  it  should 
remain.  But  it  had  since  been  found  that 
the  office  did  not  work  well.  The  office  of 
Clerks  of  Records  and  Writs,  in  which 
most  of  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chan« 
eery  was  carried  on,  could  transact  more 
business,  and  more  effectually,  if  it  were 
separated  from  the  Office  of  Reports  and 
Entries  in  the  way  in  which  it  now  existed. 
It  was  therefore  suggested  as  desirable, 
practically  to  abolish  the  Office  of  Reports 
and  Entries,  the  present  holder  of  that 
office  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  other 
duties,  with  the  same  salary,  during  his 
life,  and  that  the  duties  he  bad  hitherto 
discharged  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Clerks  of  Records  and  Writs.  He  bad 
made  it  his  duty  to  go  and  inspect  the 
Office  of  the  Master  of  Reports  and  En- 
tries, and  he  must  say  that  it  was  in  a 
most  discreditable  state.  The  place  was 
crowded  with  documents  so  as  to  defy  all 
attempt  at  arrangement,  and  the  whole 
floor  was  covered  with  papers  that  were  of 
the  greatest  importance.  By  the  Act  of 
the  15  and  16  of  VteU,  four  clerks  wero 
appointed  to  perform  the  duties  of  Clerk 
of  Reports.  One  of  those  appointments 
fell  vacant  the  other  day.  The  Master  of 
the  Rolls  had  not  felt  it  to  accord  with  his 
views  to  fill  up  that  vacancy,  so  that  three 
clerks  wore  now  discharging  the  whole  of 
the  duties  of  that  office.  It  was  proposed  that 
The  Lord  Chancellor 


they  should  continue  to  do  so,  and  that  if  it 
should  appear  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  that 
the  additional  duty  cast  upon  them  deserv* 
ed  additional  salary,  he — with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls — 
was  empowered  to  give  it,  so  that  the  whole 
amount  paid  for  such  salaries  in  any  one 
year  should  not  exceed,  if  divided  equally. 
2502.  for  each  clerk.  Under  the  Act 
which  abolished  the  Masters*  Offices,  power 
was  given  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  let 
or  sell  the  Mast^s'  Offices  ;  now  by  a 
former  Act,  the  fee  of  these  offices  was 
vested  in  the  Crown;  and  the  third  ob- 
ject of  this  Bill  was,  that  the  piece  of 
ground  in  Southampton  Buildings  and  the 
buildings  thereon  should  be  vested  in  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being  for  the 
purposes  of  the  said  Act.  With  regard  to 
the  proposal  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
to  refer  the  question  of  solicitors'  fees  to  a 
Select  Committee,  he  thought  it  was  going 
out  of  their  Loi*d8hips'  way,  and  would  he 
doing  an  act  which  was  not  at  all  necessary. 
LoBD  ST.  LEONARDS  said,  that  one 
thing  was  most  obvious,  that  nothing  would 
be  more  unwise  than  to  disturb  the  late 
settlemenut  on  this  question  without  grave 
consideration.  What  he  called  the  late 
settlement  was  the  Act  passed  in  1852, 
when  the  new  arrangements  were  made 
with  regard  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
affecting  not  only  the  mattera  referred  to 
in  the  Bill  now  before  their  Lordships,  but 
the  whole  business  of  the  highest  court  of 
judicature  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
present  measure ;  but  there  ought  to  be 
great  forbearance  exercised  in  coming  to  a 
decision  upon  any  particular  branch  of  the 
system  until  they  saw  how  all  its  parts 
worked  together.  If  their  Lordships  al- 
lowed a  pressure  from  without  to  have  too 
much  influence,  they  might  by  and  by  find 
it  exceedingly  inconvenient.  Give  the  sys- 
tem a  little  time  to  work,  and  whatever 
evils  might  be  found  in  it,  set  about  and 
correct  them.  As  regarded  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  junior  clerk  to  each 
chief  clerk,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  that 
demand.  He  agreed  with  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  as  to  the  appointment  of 
an  additional  chief  clerk,  that  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  he  should  regret  its  being 
done.  If  the  Judges  did  not  require  it,  he 
was  sure  the  chief  clerks  did  not  require  it. 
If  there  were  more  chief  clerks,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  great  security  of  the  whole 
plan  of  1852  would  be  violated.  That  plan 
was  based   upon  this  : — that  the  clerks 
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should  be  kept  in  their  proper  position  ; 
that  they  should  be  men  of  ability  and  of 
judicial  power,  but  that  they  should  not  be 
viewed  in  the  same  light  as  the  masters 
were,   but  should  depend    npon  and  be 
under  the  sole   direction   of  the  Judge. 
The  duties  of  the  chief  clerks,  from  what 
he  had  himself  seen,  had  been  well  dis- 
chiirged,  and  he  believed  the  offices  were 
filled  by  men  who  had  proved  themsehes 
competent  for  the  duties  intrusted  to  them. 
With  regard  to  the  building  of  new  courts, 
he  certainly  would  press  upon  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  subject  into  consideration  without  loss 
of  time.     He  rejoiced  that  he  had  success- 
fully resisted  the  transferring  of  the  Judges 
chambers  to  the  masters'  ofBces.     He  felt 
that  the  locality  was  extremely  prejudicial 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery;  but,   although  he  did  so, 
never  thought  of  hiring  chambers  except 
as  a  temporary  arrangement.     There  was 
a  spot  in  Lincoln's  Inn  on  which  two  new 
courts   could  be    built,    with    convenient 
chambers  for  the  Judges'  clerks,  and  if  the 
Masters'  offices  in  Southampton  buildings 
were  sold  and  the  money  applied  to  the 
new  building,  the  expense  would  be  very 
small  indeed.     He   thought  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  erect  the    building  sug- 
gested, as  it  was  almost  essential  to  the 
working  of  the  legislation  of  1852.    As 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  retained  the 
Master  of  the  Records  and  his  salary,  he 
did  not  object  to  that  part  of  the  Bill.     He 
considered  the  clerks  had  mistaken  the 
course  which  they  ought  to  have  taken, 
and  that,  instead  of  petitioning  against  the 
Bill,  they  should  have  gone  to  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  and  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  him  any  complaint  on  the  subject 
of  remuneration.     Unless  the  new  system 
were  watched    they  would  have    abuses 
springiug  up.     It  was  not  sufficient  to 
carry  measures  of  reform.     It   was  the 
duty  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on 
the  woolsack,   of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  near  him  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  and  of 
himself — who  understood  the  subject — to 
give  their  anxious  attention,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  suitor,  to  see   that    the    system 
worked  as  was  intended.     It  was  said  that 
the  attorneys  did  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
had  very  little  to  show  for  it ;  but  they 
must  take  the  business  altogether,  and 
consider  whether  the  whole  did  not  produce 
sufficient  remuneration.     His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  said  the  attorneys  had  the 
temptation  to  make  conveyances  of  unne- 


cessary length  for  the  sake  of  costs  ;  but 
he  did  not  believe— though  in  every  pro- 
fession there  would  be  some  persons  who 
would  act  dishonourably  and  discreditably — 
that  any  respectable  professional  man  would 
indulge  in  great  length  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  making  charges.  If  they  altered  the 
fees,  that  would  givo  an  additional  motive 
for  delay.  They  could  riot  prevent  delay 
except  by  such  arrangements  as  those  of 
1852.  His  argument  with  the  attorneys 
was  that,  although  the  scale  of  fees  was 
not  BO  large,  the  facility  with  which  cases 
would  be  decided  and  these  bills  paid  would 
be  more  advantageous  than  those  long- 
winded  suits  in  which  the  interest  of  their 
money  absorbed  a  great  proportion  of  their 
profits.  He  coald  have  no  other  motive 
in  settling  the  fees  of  1852  than  that  of 
giving  fair  remuneration  to  the  attorneys, 
standing  as  he  did  between  them  and 
the  suitors.  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
they  were  entitled  to  higher  remuneration 
he  was  perfectly  ready  to  join  with  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  in  giving  it ;  but 
still  he  must  say  they  ought  to  take  the 
rough  with  the  smooth — it  would  not  do  to 
take  all  the  plums  and  leave  the  rest  of  the 
pudding.  The  attorneys  desired  to  have 
any  expense  saved  by  their  exertions  con- 
sidered in  the  amount  of  remuneration.  If 
that  could  be  done  he  should  not  object, 
but  there  must  be  something  by  which  to 
measure  the  value  of  services,  and,  there- 
fore, the  proposition  on  the  part  of  the 
solicitors  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  practi- 
cable. He  would  not  oppose  the  Commit- 
tee, but  he  was  bound  to  declare  that  ho 
should  not  got  go  to  that  Committee  with 
any  hope  of  ever  coming  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  There  were  in  the  scheme  of 
1852  several  things  requiring  attention, 
and  one  was  the  operation  of  the  regulation 
relative  to  the  examination  of  witnesses. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  ex- 
penses were  kept  within  narrow  bounds, 
and  that  no  special  examination  was  taken 
without  very  sufficient  grounds.  There 
ought  also  to  be  some  check  upon  the 
number  of  counsel  who  attended  before  the 
examiner. 

LoBD  LTNDHURST  said,  it  was  now 
nine  or  ten  years  since  he  had  washed  his 
hands  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  he 
had  never  wished  to  entangle  himself  again 
in  its  folds.  He  had  to-night  presented  a 
petition  from  the  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
who  were  more  minutely  acquainted  than 
any  other  body  of  men  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Court  of  Chancery.    He  had  no 
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doubt  tbeir  Btatetnentt  were  correct,  and 
he  had  founded  his  obserrationa  upon  the 
statements  of  that  petition. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  had  re- 
forred  to  the  petition  of  the  clerks  in  the 
Record  office,  who  had  not  adopted  a  per- 
fectly correct  course  in  presenting  a  peti- 
tion to  their  Lorships*  House  without  pre- 
Tlonsly  communicating  with  the  head  of 
that  Court.  The  circumstance  should 
neyer  be  an  obstacle  in  their  way  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  but  he  must  protest 
against  sneh  a  course  as  irregular.  He 
thought  it  right  to  add  that  he  had  receired 
a  letter  from  seven  other  clerks  in  that 
office,  who  stated  that  they  entirely  dis- 
sented from  the  petition. 

Lord  LTNDHURST  said,  that  the  Bill 
did  not  put  the  clerks  of  the  Record  office 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  offices,  as 
was  recommended  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1848. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  House  in  Commit- 
tee accordingly ;  Amendments  made ;  The 
Report  thereof  to  be  received  To-tnorrow, 

House  adjourned  till  T<Mnorrow. 


H0U8B    OF    COMMON  S» 

Monday,  March  26,  1855. 

Mnrvtifl.]    PvBuc  Bivlb^^V  Pnblio  Libraries 
and  Mttieumi  (IreUiid);  Marriaget  (Sootland); 
RigUtraUon  of  Births,  ^.  (Scotland) ;  Affirma- 
tions (Scotland). 
2**  Criminal  Justice. 

SCOTCH  MILITIA. 

Mr.  BWART  inquired  whether  any 
measures  were  in  contemplation  for  re- 
lieving certain  towns  in  Scotland  from  the 
billeting  of  the  militia,  which  was  now 
complained  of  fts  being  severely  oppres- 
sive. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  stated  that 
orders  had  been  given  through  the  Ord- 
nance that  buildings  should  be  hired  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  militia  in  Scotland. 

BLOCKADE  OP  THE  BALTIC. 

Mr.  SANDARS  inquired  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiraltv  at  what  period  it 
was  intended  to  estaolish  a  blockade  of 
the  Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic  and  White 
Seas,  and  if  the  blockade  was,  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  to  be  an  effective  one. 

Sir  C.  wood  stated  that  it  was  in- 
tended, as  soon  as  the  Baltic  ports  wore 
opened,  to  establish  as  effective  a  blockade 
as  possible,  and  that  the  blockade  would 
be  effective  fVom  first  to  last. 


THE  TRE  ATT  OF  THE  9nd  OF  DECEMBER. 

Mr.  LATARD  :  I  rise  to  ask  my  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
whether  it  is  in  his  power  to  lay  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  any  correspondence 
that  has  taken  place  between  tne  allied 
Powers  upon  the  aubject  of  the  treaty  of 
the  2nd  of  December— any  documents 
which  have  been  communicated  to  the 
Russian  Oovemment  upon  the  Four  Points 
— and  whether  he  has  any  objection  to 
place  upon  the  table  protocols  which,  it  is 
understood,  have  been  signed,  giving  a 
construction  to  at  least  two  of  those  Four 
Points  ? 

ViBOOUKT  PALMBRSTON:  It  is  an 
invariable  practice,  and  it  is  a  wholesome 
custom,  wMle  important  negotiations  are 
pending,  not  to  lay  before  Parliament  frag- 
mentary portions  of  the  eorrespondenoe 
which  may  have  taken  place  on  the  sub* 
Ject.  I,  therefore,  shall  not  be  able  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  my  hon.  Friend. 
I  may,  however,  say  that  no  communica- 
tions were  made  directly  from  the  British 
to  the  Russian  Government ;  that  what- 
ever  took  place  has  been  conreyed  through 
the  medium  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
which  was  then  friendly  to  both.  Since 
the  declaration  of  war,  it  is  obvions  that 
no  direct  communication  could  take  place 
between  the  Governments  of  Russia  and 
Great  Britain. 

THE  QUEEN'S  MESSAGE-.THE  MILITARY 
CONVENTION  WITH  SARDINIA. 

On  the  Motion  of  YiBoomrT  PALMER* 
BTON, 

The  House  went  into  Committee  to 
take  into  consideration  the  Queen's  Mess- 
age with  reference  to  the  Treaty  with 
Sardinia. 

The  Queek's  MesSAOE  read. 

Viscount  PALMERST05 :  I  rise, 
Sir,  to  propose  to  the  Committee  a  Reso- 
lution for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Her 
Majesty  to  fulfil  the  engagement  which 
by  treaty  she  has  entered  into  with  the 
King  of  Sardinia ;  and  I  will  now  state 
the  grounds  on  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  the  arrange- 
ment  made  is  ono  which  it  is  befitting 
for  Parliament  to  sanction.  It  is  well 
known  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  with 
a  great  military  Power.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  acting  in   concert  with  another 

freat  military  power — the  Emperor  of  the 
rench,  who  has  at  his  disposal  a  large 
amount  of  military  force  ;  but  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  country  engaged 
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in  a  war — namely,  beginning  operations 
on  a  peace  establishment,  naturally  had 
the  effect  of  limiting  within  a  more  narrow 
compass  than  might  have  been  expected 
at  a  more  adraneed  stage  of  the  war,  the 
military  resources  of  the  country  ap- 
plicable to  the  operations  which  we  had  to 
carry  on.     Therefore,  as  we  have  not  the 

Sower  which  other  countries  have  of  sud- 
Bnly,  by  conscription,  adding  a  large 
amount  of  force  to  their  existing  establish- 
ments, it  became  necessary  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Goremment  to  consider  by  what 
means  we  might  make  a  rapid  augmenta- 
tion of  that  military  force  which  it  had 
become  necessary  for  us  to  employ  in  the 
operations  of  the  war.  With  that  view  it 
was  that  we  had  recourse  to  Parliament 
to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  accept  the  vo- 
luntary services  of  a  portion  of  her  Militia 
for  garrison  duty  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  also  for  that  purpose  that  we 
applied  to  Parliament  to  enable  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  accept  the  services  of  such 
foreigners  as  might  be  inclined  to  enlist 
in  Her  Majesty's  service  during  the  war. 
It  was  for  this  purpose,  too,  that  the 
treaty  with  Sardinia  was  formed,  and 
which  is  the  subject  of  discussion  on  the 
present  occasion.  By  that  treaty,  Sar- 
dinia engages  to  furnish  an  auxiliary  force 
of  15,000  men  to  co-operate  with  the 
armies  of  England  and  France,  and  of 
course  to  maintain  that  auxiliary  force  at 
that  effective  strength.  But  as  the  send- 
ing forth  of  an  army  of  that  amount  to  a 
distant  country  must  necessarily  be  at- 
tended with  a  considerable  immediate  out- 
lay, it  was  agreed  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sardinia  and  that  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, that  applicatiou  should  be  made  to 
Parliament  to  enable  the  Queen  to  advance 
1,000,000/.  sterling  to  Sardinia,  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  this 
expedition — Sardinia  paying  4  cent,  in- 
terest upon  that  advance  as  a  loan,  of 
which  1  per  cent,  is  to  form  a  sink- 
ing fund  for  the  ultimato  redemption  of 
the  loan.  Now  if  we  come  to  consider, 
in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  value 
of  the  auxiliary  force  thus  obtained, 
I  think  nobody,  who  knows  anything 
of  the  state  of  Sardinia,  or  of  the  Sar- 
dian  army,  will  be  disposed  to  underrate 
the  value  of  that  assistance.  It  is  need- 
less to  refer  to  the  records  of  history, 
which  show  that  Picdmontese  troops  have 
always  been  distinguished,  not  only  for 
their  bravery  in  the  field,  but  for  all  those 
military    qualities  and    seientiflo    attain- 


ments which  render  armies  available,  and 
increase,  as  far  as  numbers  go,  their 
chances  of  success,  whenever  or  wher- 
ever  they  may  be  employed.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Sardinian  army  is  one  of 
the  best  armies  in  Europe.  The  auxiliary 
force  will  be  commanded  by  a  general 
distinguished  for  his  personal  abilities,  as 
well  as  for  his  professional  knowledge-^I 
mean  General  La  Marmora  ;  and  I  must 
say.  Sir,  that  I  anticipate  great  advantage 
from  the  co- operation  of  so  valuable  a 
force.  The  history  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
is  full  of  glorious  records,  but  I  will  ven* 
ture  to  say  that  there  is  no  page  in  thai 
history  which  will  redound  more  to  the 
honour  of  that  dynasty  and  country  than 
that  which  records  the  treaty  by  which 
Sardinia  has  associated  herself  with  Eng- 
land and  with  France  in  the  cause  of  the 
rights  of  nations,  and  of  the  independence 
of  States.  The  position  of  Sardinia  was 
peculiar  with  regard  to  this  contest.  Any 
immediate  danger  from  the  aggressions  of 
Russia  was  less  likely  than  danger  to  the 
interests  of  England  and  France,  but  the 
Government  of  Sardinia  felt  that  the 
great  principles  of  right  and  wrong  could 
not  be  violated  without  danger  to  ail- 
that  the  aggressions  of  power  over  weak- 
ness must,  in  their  ultimate  result,  threaten 
all  States,  even  those  which  were  more 
remote  from  the  immediate  source  of 
danger,  and  that,  if  once  the  ascendancy 
of  might  over  right  should  prevail,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  State  to 
know  whence  the  next  storm  might  come, 
or  on  whose  devoted  head  it  might  burst. 
Sardinia,  therefore,  judged  rightly  when 
she  thought  that  she  should  not  be  acting 
a  part  consistent  with  her  national  in- 
terests and  honour  if  she  did  not  engage 
with  England  and  France  in  the  conflict 
in  which  these  Powers  were  engaged. 
But,  Sir,  if  it  is  honourable  to  Sardinia  to 
have  thus  taken  this  large  and  enlight- 
ened view  of  the  position  in  which  she 
stood,  it  is  equally  honourable  to  England 
and  France,  because  it  is  a  proof  that 
we  have  on  our  side  the  sympathy  of 
independent  States,  whose  general  con- 
duct entitles  them  to  respect,  and  whose 
opinion,  therefore,  is  valuable  as  a  tes- 
timony of  the  righteousness  of  our  cause, 
I  say  it  is  honourable  to  both  that  this 
compact  should  have  been  concluded;  and 
this  transaction  will,  I  trust,  be  attended 
with  other  advantages  of  a  collateral 
description.  Up  to  a  recent  time,  and 
for  some  time  past,  there  has  been  a* 
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unfortanate  aniniOBitj  prevailing  between 
the  6o?crnnient  of  Sardinia  and  the  Go- 
Yemment  of  Austria,  which  has  tended  to 
disturb  the  tranqutUity  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  I  trust,  however,  that  when 
Sardinia  and  Austria  find  themselves  both 
ranged  morally  and  in  opinion,  though  in 
a  different  degree,  on  the  same  side,  in 
this  great  European  contest,  that  identity 
of  views  and  consentaneity  of  purpose  will 
obliterate  all  those  feelings  of  animosity 
which  may  have  hitherto  prevailed  between 
them,  and  thus  the  greatest  advantage 
will  be  derived,  not  only  to  both  these 
countries,  but  to  the  other  States  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.  When  we  see  the 
wisdom  with  which  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment have  administered  their  affairs — the 
justice  and  the  liberty  which  prevail  in 
Sardinia,  and  contrast  them  with  the  far 
different  state  of  things  which  unfortu- 
nately prevails  in  some  of  the  more 
southern  parts  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  anticipate  that  the 
cordial  union  between  Austria  and  Sar- 
dinia, and  between  those  Powers  and 
France  and  England,  may  have  a  bene- 
ficial moral  effect  on  the  condition  of  the 
other  States  of  Italy,  and  may  lead,  per- 
haps, to  a  more  fortunate  state  of  things 
in  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  States. 
These,  therefore.  Sir,  are  the  grounds  on 
which  I  propose  to  the  Committee  to 
sanction  the  engagement  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty has  entered  into  with  Sardinia;  they 
are — that  we  want  all  the  military  assist- 
ance which  we  can  obtain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  war — that,  by  this  means  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  procure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  most  valuable  and  gallant  body 
of  men — that  the  alliance  is  one  honour- 
able alike  to  all  the  parties  concerned, 
and  that  there  is  every  rational  hope  for 
thinking  that  this  alliance — coupled  with 
the  good  understanding  now  happily  pre- 
vailing between  France  and  Austria,  and 
which  is  a  security  for  the  peace  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
— that  this  union  of  cause,  and  this  agree- 
ment of  opinioa  between  Austria  and 
Sardinia,  will  have  the  same  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  southern  part  of  that 
empire  in  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  I  trust 
that,  for  these  reasons,  the  House  will 
concur  in  the  Resolution  which,  Mr. 
Bouverie,  I  now  place  in  your  hands. 

The  CHAIRMAN  then  read  the  Reso- 
lution, which  was  an  echo  of  the  Message 
from  the  Throne. 

Mb.  DISRAELI:  Sir,  I  do  not  think  that 
VUcount  Paknerston 


a  Resolution  of  this  nature  should  pass  un- 
noticed, for  the  gi'ounds  upon  which  it  has 
been  recommended  by  the  noble  Lord  appear 
to  me  to  be  of  a  very  limited  character.  It 
must  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the 
Government,  and  also  to  the  House,  that 
a  European  Power,  possessing  a  consider- 
able military  force,  and  distinguished,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  by  a  liberal  spirit 
and  an  anxiety  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
that  cause  which  we  all  have  at  heart,  and 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  cause  which  in- 
volves the  question  of  civilisation  in  Europe 
— ^it  must  be,  I  say,  a  source  of  congratu- 
lation that  a  Power  of  such  a  character 
should  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  us  and 
our  allies  in  the  struggle  in  which,  unfor- 
tunately, we  are  engaged.  If  that,  how- 
ever, were  all  I  had  to  consider,  I  should 
entirely  agree  with  the  noble  Lord  in  con- 
gratulating the  House  upon  that  circum- 
stance, for  I  should  feel  that  it  afforded  an 
additional  security  for  a  happy  termination 
of  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
But  that  is  not  the  only  question  we  have 
to  consider  in  agreeing  to  this  Resolution, 
and  I  do  not  think  tha.t  it  would  be  becom- 
ing to  the  House  of  Commons  if  it  was 
passed  unnoticed.  It  is  not  from  mere 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Sardinia  with  us  and  our  allies,  not  merely 
because  they  feel  that  general  interests 
are  concerned,  that  they  are  prepared  to 
take  the  step  they  contemplate.  There 
are  other  inducements  and  other  influences 
involved  in  this  Resolution  which  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  I  acknowledge. at  once 
the  importance  of  the  adhesion  of  Sardinia, 
but  what  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  is  the  fact  that  we  are  asked 
to  assist  Her  Majesty  in  the  contract 
which  she  has  entered  into  to  advance  a 
loan  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 
the  Sardinian  Government.  I  think.  Sir, 
the  House  ought  to  pause  before  it  agrees 
to  advance  a  sum  of  money  to  any  foreign 
Power.  I  will  not  at  this  moment  say  that 
there  are  not  circumstances  which  may 
justify  it.  So  far  as  I  can  collect  from 
Her  Majesty's  Gracious  Message,  and 
from  the  explanation  (not  verv  ample) 
with  which  the  noble  Lord  has  jasi 
favoured  us,  this  is  a  loan  which  probably 
will  not  be  very  speedily  repaid.  I  under- 
stand from  the  noble  Lord  that  Sardinia  ia 
to  pay  for  this  advance  at  the  rate  of  four 
per  cent,  interest,  one-fourth  of  which  in^ 
terest  is  to  form  a  sinking  fund.  The 
noble  Lord  has  not  favoured  us  with  a  cal- 
culation of  the  period  when  the  aggregate 
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ftmount  raised  by  the  sinking  fond  will 
fomi  a  sum  which  may  repay  this  advance, 
but  1  do  not  think  that  is  a  period  which 
can  aft  all  enter  into  onr  financial  con- 
siderations for  the  present.  Well,  we 
beard  last  year  of  some  financial  opera- 
tions which  were  described  as  loans  in  dis- 
guise. Now,  Sir,  1  cannot  help  feeling 
that  this  is  a  subsidy  in  disguise  ;  and  if 
we  are  commencing  a  system  of  subsidies, 
I  think  it  becomes  the  House  of  Commons 
to  consider  well  before  they  sanction  such 
a  step,  and  not  hereafter,  when  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  consequences  of  ner- 
baps  a  precipitate  act,  render  themselves 
liable  to  be  reminded  that  they  allowed  such 
a  course  of  policy  to  be  pursued  without 
comment  and  without  consideration.  It  is 
unnecessary  at  the  present  moment  to  enter 
into  any  elaborate  reasoning  to  prove  that 
the  system  of  subsidies  is  one  vicious  in 
principle  and  usually  pernicious  in  ope- 
ration. At  the  end  of  tne  last  war  I  think 
it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  House 
and  of  the  country  generally  that,  although 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  during  a  contest  prolonged  beyond  the 
average  of  eren  great  wars,  we  had  been 
often  without  thought  hurried  into  a  finan- 
cial course  which  depended  much  upon  a 
system  of  subsidies,  still  I  believe  it  was 
the  general  opinion  of  both  sides  of  the 
Bouse  that  nothing  but  extreme  necessity 
could  sanction  a  recurrence  to  a  system  so 
pernicious  in  its  principle.  That  system  is 
one  which  tends,  1  think,  to  lessen  the 
character  of  the  country  which  has  re- 
course to  it,  as  well  as  of  the  country  which 
receives  the  aid.  If  Sardinia,  for  ex- 
ample, from  considerations  of  high  policy, 
feels  that  it  is  her  duty  to  embark  in  this 
struggle,  a  State,  under  such  circum- 
stances should  certainly  frimd  facie  not 
require  foreign  aid  to  assist  her  in  the  ful- 
filment of  that  which  she  deems  her  highest 
duty  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  man 
must  be  conscious  that  a  country  which 
has  recourse  on  principle  to  foreign  arms 
to  support  the  contest  in  which  it  has  em- 
barked is,  in  fact,  placing  itself  almost  in 
the  position  of  a  tributary,  and  is  having 
recourse  to  mercenaiy  aid  to  accomplish 
those  results  which  should  be  achieved 
from  her  own  essential  strength  and  re- 
sources. 1  wish  to  guard  myself  against 
stating  that  there  may  not  be  exceptions 
to  the  principle  which  I  lay  down — namely, 
one  hostile  to  any  recourse  to  loans  ;  but 
it  should  be  a  case  of  extreme  necessity 
which  should  authorise  even  the  House  of 


Commons  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
recurring  to  such  a  system.  Now,  does 
that  extreme  necessity  exist  at  present? 
And  if  it  does  exist,  what  is  the  cause  of 
that  extreme  necessity  ?  These  certainly 
are  questions  which  we  ouffht  to  have 
solved— questions  which  will  be  demanded 
of  us  by  our  constituents,  and  which,  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  should,  1  think, 
at  least  be  heard  in  this  assembly.  Sir, 
we  are  embarked  (the  noble  Lord  tells  us) 
in  a  war  with  a  great  military  Power. 
Undoubtedly  we  are.  But  before  we  em- 
barked in  a  struggle  with  a  great  military 
Power  surely  it  was  our  duty  to  consider 
the  risks  we  incurred,  the  sacrifices  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  make,  and  the 
resources  we  had  at  our  command.  It  is 
not  a  sufficient  rindication  of  this  policy 
of  subsidies  to  be  told  that  we  are  em- 
barked in  a  struggle  with  a  great  military 
Power.  Before  we  entered  into  such  a 
struggle  we  should  hare  duly  considered 
what  must  be  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  the  policy  we  were  pursuing.  We  have 
been  at  war  but  a  year ;  and  it  is  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  that  we  are  obliged, 
according  to  the  representations  of  the 
noble  Lord,  to  originate  this  recurrence  to 
the  system  of  subsidies.  The  noble  Lord 
has  given  us  to*night,  as  his  principal 
reason  for  the  deficient  military  means 
which  we  have  at  our  command  and  the 
deficient  resources  we  have  displayed — 
he  has  given,  1  say,  a  reason  which  has 
been  offered  before  in  this  House,  but 
which  has  not  yet  been  considered  satis- 
factory. He  says  that  we  entered  into 
war  on  a  peace  establishment.  Is  that 
true  ?  And,  if  it  be  true,  are  not  the 
Ministers  responsible  for  entering  into  war 
under  such  circumstances  and  at  such  a 
disadvantage  ?  Sir,  we  did  not  enter  into 
this  war  hi^tily.  It  was  not  on  a  sudden 
that  England  found  herself  involved  in  a 
struggle  with  a  great  military  Power. 
The  whole  country,  long  before  the  Mes- 
sage of  Her  Majesty  came  down  to  the 
Houses  of  Pariiament,  was  prepared  for 
more  than  the  possibility  of  such  a  great 
contingency.  The  Ministry  who  for  more 
than  a  year  had  been  carrying  on  ne|;o- 
tiations -— were  they  during  that  period 
making  no  preparations  for  the  war  whicb 
they  must  have  considered  inevitable,  and 
whicb,  if  they  did  not  consider  it  inevitable, 
was  at  least  a  proof  of  their  want  of  be- 
coming prescience  ?  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, we  now  know,  were  in  possession  of 
secret  information  a  year  before  war  was 
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deolared— -they  were  apprised  of  the  most 
confidoDtial  iDtenlions  of  the  late  Emperor 
of  Russia.  I  saj,  then,  that  after  having 
heen  placed  in  possession  of  those  inten- 
tions. Her  Majesty's  Ministers  must,  or 
ought  to,  have  felt  it  their  dnty  to  prepare 
for  the  fi^reat  struggle  which  was  more 
than  possibly  impending.  The  noble  Lord 
may  tell  us,  as  he  has  told  us  before,  that 
when  negotiations  are  going  on  it  is  not 
becoming  to  increase  the  military  establish- 
ments of  a  country  ;  but  I  doubt  the  vali- 
dity of  that  position.  Why,  Sir,  nego- 
tiations are  going  on  now,  and  never  were 
military  preparations  being  made  on  a 
greater  scale.  According  to  the  argument 
of  the  noble  Lord,  which  he  used  some 
months  ago,  and  to  which  1  have  referred, 
he  might  as  well  say  that  because  a  Con- 
gress is  at  this  moment  sitting  at  Vienna 
our  fleet  should  not  now  be  preparing  for 
the  Baltic,  and  the  armies  of  France  should 
not  be  about  to  embark  for  the  Crimea. 
The  argument  of  the  noble  Lord — if  yon 
can  call  it  an  argument — appears  to  me  one 
refuted  by  faots  and  ciroumstanoes  hourly 
occurring,  and  requires  hardly  any  answer. 
But,  Sir,  if  war  was  more  than  possible  a 
year  before  it  was  declared,  I  deny  that  it 
was  merely  by  an  ostentatious  increase  of 
our  military  establishmeuts  that  we  should 
hare  prepared  for  that  war,  or  that  we  need 
have  rendered  necessary  a  recurrence  to 
the  pernicious  system  now  introduced  to 
us  by  the  noble  Lord  under  a  cloak.  We 
might,  without  exciting  any  odium,  with* 
out  taking  a  single  step  which  any  foreign 
Power  could  have  challenged  as  one 
menacmg  to  the  then  still  existing  peace 
of  Burope*— we  might,  I  say,  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  military  power  and  of 
military  means  which  would  have  rendered 
this  recurrence  to  a  system  of  subsidies 
unnecessary.  What  were  the  steps  which 
Ministers  took  with  regard  to  the  Militia 
— that  force  which  had  been  called  into 
active  life  before  even  the  fear  of  a  Russian 
war  was  prevalent  in  the  country,  and 
when  the  possibility  of  such  a  war  could 
only  have  been  known  to  those  in  the 
secrets  of  the  Cabinet  ?  What  was  the 
course,  I  ask,  which  was  pursued  by 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  with  respect  to  a 
force  which  by  developing  they  might  have 
rendered  a  source  of  inexhaustible  strength 
and  of  almost  unlimited  military  means  ? 
Sir,  they  entirely  neglected  that  great 
source  of  power,  and  there  is  no  Minister 
in  this  country,  in  my  mind,  more  respon- 
'\  for  that  neglect  than  the  noble  Lord 
Vr.  Liiraeli 


who  now  occupiiss  the  most  eminent  post 
in  the  Government,  and  who  has  this  even- 
ing, in  a  brief  speech,  expected  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  immediately,  and  in  silence,  sanction 
a  recurrence  to  the  odious  system  of  sub- 
sidies. Why,  Sir,  even  so  lately  as  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1854,  after 
eight  months  of  bootless  negotiations,  after 
eight  months  had  elapsed  since  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  were  aware  of  the  secret 
policy  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  when 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  declaring  war,  what 
did  the  noble  Lord  do  with  regard  to  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  militia  ?  It  was  pressed 
upon  his  notice  not  merely  to  embody  on  a 
much  greater  scale  the  English  militia, 
but  to  call  out  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish 
militia  ;  and  what  was  the  course  pursued 
by  the  noble  Lord?  Silence  and  negli- 
gence ;  no  notice  of  the  appeal  made  to 
him  ;  and  when  at  last  that  appeal  was 
noticed,  it  was  only  by  words  in  this 
House,  not  by  acts  in  his  office,  not  in  that 
spirit  which  would  have  impressed  upon 
the  country  the  importance  of  the  exi- 
gency, and  would  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  military  means  which  would  have  pre- 
vented the  necessity  of  the  course  recom- 
mended by  this  Resolution.  Why,  Sir^ 
even  after  war  was  declared — even  after  the 
25th  of  March,  the  date  of  Her  Majesty's 
declaration — ^the  noble  Lord  took  no  steps 
for  the  further  development  of  the  military 
resources  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the 
militia.  Not  only  was  the  militia  not  em« 
bodied,  but  the  noble  Lord  still  neglected 
calling  out  the  Irish  and  Scotch  militia, 
and  it  was  not  till  months  after  the  de- 
claration of  war — not  till  after  Midsummer 
-—that  the  noble  Lord  at  last  had  recourse 
to  these  means.  Had  they  been  appealed 
to  six  months  or  a  year  before— and  we 
should  have  been  perfectly  justified  tn  ap- 
pealing to  them  at  least  a  year  before— 
we  might  have  made  that  appeal  without 
our  policy  and  conduct  being  held  out  by 
foreign  nations  as  circumstances  menacing 
to  the  still  existing  peace  of  Europe.  The 
noble  Lord  and  his  colleagues,  and  espe- 
cially the  noble  Lord,  neglected  those 
means,  and  from  that  moment  we  have 
reaped  the  bitter  fruits  of  official  negli- 
gence and  want  of  confidence  in  the  re* 
sources  and  support  of  the  country.  I 
shall  not,  of  course,  take  upon  myself  the 
responsibility,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  of  opposing  the  measure  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  brought  forward,  but  I 
will  not  allow  it  to  pass  in  silence.     I  will 
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not,  as  far  as  any  infiaenee  which  my 
words  may  exercise,  allow  it  to  be  un- 
known to  the  country  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  year  of  war  we 
are  beginning  a  system  of  subsidies,  and 
that  we  are  beginning  a  system  of  sub- 
sidies because  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
hare  from  the  first  neglected  those  national 
means  which  would  have  prevented  a  re- 
currence to  so  odions  a  measure.  Sir, 
with  these  views,  I  shall  not,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  oppose  the  Resolution 
which  the  noble  Lord  has  moved,  but  I 
trust  the  House  of  Commons  will  not 
allow  it  to  pass  in  silence.  I  trust  the 
House  of  Commons  will  pause  to  consider 
that  they  are  now,  perhaps,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  system  which  may  bring 
disgrace  and  disappointment  upon  their 
arms  and  upon  their  hopes,  as  that  system 
has  brought  upon  them  before,  and  that 
we  shall  on  this  and  every  occasion  im- 
press upon  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try our  conviction  that  if  war  is  to  be 
carried  on  by  England  it  must  be  carried 
on  mainly  with  the  resources  and  by  the 
spirit  of  England. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  announced  that 
It  is  not  his  intention  to  oppose  this  Reso- 
lution, I  apprehend  very  little  is  required 
from  me  in  reply  to  the  observations  which 
he  has  made;  but  I  cannot  permit  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  attempt  to  con* 
found  a  system  of  loans  bearing  interest, 
with  a  system  of  subsidies,  upon  which  no 
interest  would  be  paid,  and  which  would 
be  a  pure  and  entire  sacrifice  upon  the 
part  of  this  country.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman may  think  less  highly  than  I  do, 
less  highly  than  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  less  highly,  I  venture  to  say, 
than  the  country  at  large  do,  of  the  respec- 
tability of  that  country  with  which  we  have 
contracted  these  engagements  annually, 
and  of  the  means  which  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia  possesses  of  paying  the  small 
amount  of  annual  contribution  which  will 
annually  be  required  as  the  interest  of  the 
loan;  but,  supposing  even  that  the  loan 
was  a  sacrifice  for  a  certain  number  of 
years — which  it  is  not — any  man  who  has 
east  his  eye  over  the  Estimates,  and  knows 
that  the  ordinary  expense  of  1,000  men  on 
a  peace  establishment  is  40,0007. ,  in  com- 
paring that  expense  with  the  advantages 
which  we  are  to  derive  from  the  services 
of  16,000  excellent,  well- trained,  well- dis- 
ciplined, and  ably  commanded  troops,  will 
at  once  pereeire  the  advantageous  nature 
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of  the  contract  we  have  entered  into  with 
Sardinia.  But,  forsooth,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says,  we  ought  at  the  time 
when  negotiations  were  pending  to  have 
come  down  to  this  House  and  increased 
the  war  estimates,  placed  our  army  and 
nary  upon  a  war  establishment,  and  pre- 
pared for  an  event  which  we  had  then 
every  reason  to  hope  would  never  occur. 
Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  knows  rery 
well  that  no  such  proposition  could  have 
been  carried.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
would  have  been  the  indignant  denial  with 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  those 
who  sat  around  him  would  have  met  a  pro* 
position  for  greatly  increasing  the  army 
at  a  time  when  negotiations  were  being 
carried  on,  which  we  had  good  ground  to 
expect  would  have  ended  in  the  amicable 
settlement  of  the  aflfairs  in  dispute.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  compares  the  course 
which  he  says  we  ought  then  to  have  pur* 
sued  with  the  course  which  we  are  now 
pursuing,  and,  because  we  did  not  choose 
to  interrupt  the  progress  of  hopeful  nego<- 
tiations  in  a  time  of  peace  by  ostentatious 
preparations  for  war,  he  tells  us  we  ought 
now,  when  we  are  engaged  in  war,  when 
our  troops  are  engaged  in  a  great,  import* 
ant,  and  difScult  undertaking  —  on  the 
same  principle  we  ought  now  to  abstaiil 
from  making  preparations  for  continuing 
the  war,  and  that  we  should,  as  it  were-, 
lay  down  our  arms,  because  negotiations 
are  going  on  for  peace.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says,  that  although  negotiations 
were  then  pending,  yet  there  were  then  aS 
good  grounds  for  making  preparations  for 
war  as  there  were  now  for  proposing  this 
loan  to  Sardinia,  although  negotiations  are 
now  pending  at  Vienna;  but  the  two  cases 
have  no  similarity  whatever.  They  are  as 
different  from  each  other  as  two  things 
oan  possibly  be.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man reproaches  the  Government  and  my* 
self  individually  with  a  want  of  proper  fore- 
sight in  not  having  called  out  the  militia 
before  the  war  began.  Now,  Sir,  if  thercf 
be  any  want  of* foresight  in  regard  to  the 
militia,  I  think  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  those  who  sit  near  him  arc  re* 
sponsible  and  ought  to  make  their  defence 
to  such  a  charge.  What  was  the  Militia 
Bill  which  they  brought  in  ?  It  was  a 
Militia  Bill—good  in  many  respects,  no 
doubt — inasmuch  as  it  established  a  most 
Taluable  force  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try; but  it  did  not  establish  a  force  for 
carrying  on  operations  in  the  Crimea,  and 
it  was  by  no  means  such  a  force  as  would 
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have  Biiperseded  tbe  necessity  or  diminish- 
ed the  advantage  of  having  a  well-disci- 
plined, well-trained,  and  well-commanded 
force  like  that  of  the  Sardinian  army.  I 
admit  and  fully  acknowledge  the  merit  of 
the  Government  to  which  tbe  right  hon. 
Gentleman  belonged  in  reorganising  and 
re-establishing  the  militia,  but  let  me  ask 
what  was  the  condition  upon  which  it  was 
established  ?  Could  it  be  embodied  in  a 
time  of  peace  ?  Could  the  embodiment  of 
the  militia  be  one  of  those  measures  of 
military  and  threatening  preparation  for 
war,  during  the  pending  of  negotiations 
for  peace,  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  we  ought  to  have  had  recourse  to? 
Certainly  not,  for  there  was  no  power  to 
embody  the  militia  in  a  time  of  peace. 
Then,  could  we  have  embodied  the  militia 
when  war  was  declared?  No,  Sir,  we 
could  not.  The  Bill  only  gave  power  to 
the  Crown  to  embody  the  militia  in  a  case 
of  "  actual  invasion  or  of  imminent  danger 
thereof."  Now,  Sir,  in  a  war  with  Russia, 
with  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  block- 
aded, and  our  troops  going  to  the  East, 
could  any  man  pretend  to  say  that  there 
was  any  actual  invasion  of  this  country  or 
imminent  danger  thereof?  Sir,  we  embo- 
died a  certain  number  of  militia  regiments 
as  soon  as  war  broke  out,  and  how  did  we 
embody  them  ?  Not  by  any  power  which 
the  Bill  gave  us,  but  by  the  voluntary 
offers  of  these  regiments,  which,  with  no 
power  to  compel  them  to  serve,  gallantly 
and  voluntarily  tendered  their  services  in 
aid  of  the  national  eflfbrts  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  which  the  country  was  engaged. 
In  all,  sixteen  militia  regiments  were  em- 
bodied at  a  time  when  we  had  no  power  of 
compelling  them  to  serve,  and  when  the 
Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
had  given  us  no  power  of  ordering  them  to 
be  embodied.  Well,  we  then  brought  in  a 
Bill  to  enable  the  Crown  to  embody  the 
militia  in  time  of  war,  and  when  that 
power  was  given  to  us  we  proceeded  to 
embody  a  number  of  other  regiments. 
Therefore,  when  the  right  Jion.  Gentleman 
says  it  was  a  proof  of  a  want  of  foresight 
that  the  militia  was  not  embodied  before 
the  war  and  at  the  commencement  of  ivar, 
I  say  that  that  want  of  foresight  belongs 
to  those  who  sit  around  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  not  to  us.  We  had  no 
remedy  in  our  case,  and  it  is  for  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  answer  the  speech  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  made.  But, 
Sir,  would  the  organisation  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  militia,  even  at  an  earlier  period, 
Viscount  Palmerston 


have  superseded  the  necessity  for  the  as- 
sistance which  we  are  about  to  derive  from 
a  Sardinian  force  ?  Will  any  man  tell  me 
that  raw  troops,  just  enrolled,  partially 
disciplined,  recently  trained,  incapable  of 
going  abroad,  by  the  very  terms  of  their 
service  tied  to  the  defence  of  the  country 
— will  any  man  tell  me  that  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  militia,  under  these  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  a  substitution 
for  that  Sardinian  army,  ably  commanded, 
well  trained,  and  well  disciplined,  which 
you  are  about  to  obtain  by  the  Resolution 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  ? 
No  doubt,  I  shall  be  told,  "True,  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  militia  could  not  have 
gone  abroad,  but  they  would  have  afforded 
recruits  to  the  British  army.  No  doubt 
they  would,  and  gallant  and  good  men 
they  would  have  furnished.  Many  militia- 
men have  honourably  and  nobly  volunteer- 
ed their  services  into  the  line,  and  will  still, 
I  hope,  do  80,  and  highly  honourable  it  is 
to  the  commanders  of  militia  regiments  to 
find  them  contributing  in  this  manner  to 
the  service  of  the  Crown  and  the  country; 
but  I  say  that,  however  these  Scotch  and 
Irish  regiments  might  be  useful  in  that 
respect,  it  is  absurd  to  tell  me  that  they 
would  be  a  substitute  for  a  well-organised 
army  of  15,000  men,  which  is  to  be  kept 
up  to  that  establishment.  Th*^  Scotch  and 
Irish  militia  will  enable  us,  I  trust,  to 
keep  our  own  army  complete,  but  they 
never  could  be  considered  as  a  substitu- 
tion for  that  force  which  this  treaty  places 
in  co-operation  with  our  army.  With  re- 
gard, therefore,  to  the  charge  of  want  of 
S>resight  and  neglect  of  duty  in  respect  to 
the  militia,  I  think  that  charge  does  not 
apply  here,  but  it  is  for  those  who  sit 
behind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  an- 
swer it. 

Mb.  EVELYN  DENISON  said,  be 
took  a  view  of  this  transaction  different 
from  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli),  and  he  could  not 
but  regret  some  of  the  expressions  which 
had  fauen  from  him.  It  did  not  seem  to 
him  (Mr.  Denison)  to  be  a  transaction  dis- 
creditable to  one  party  and  derogatory  to 
the  other,  but,  on  the  contrary,  alike  ho- 
nourable and  advantageous  to  both.  The 
people  of  Sardinia  and  the  Government  of 
Sardinia  deserved  the  wannest  sympathy 
of  that  House.  There  was  not  only  a  gal- 
lant and  spirited  people,  but  also  a  faithful 
and  upright  king.  It  was  owing  to  the 
fortunate  combination  of  these  causes  that 
constitutional  liberty  had  taken  root  and 
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flourished  in  that  country  almost  alone  of 
any  of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe. 
As  no  opposition  was  to  he  offered  to  this 
Tote,  he  regretted  that  it  should  be  given 
in  a  grudging  spirit;  he  could  hare  wished 
it  to  be  given  with  the  hearty  good-will 
of  the  House.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten — 
rather  let  it  be  publicly  proclaimed— that 
this  tree  of  liberty  which  had  taken  root 
and  sprung  up  in  that  country  was  flou- 
rishing among  a  population,  not  the  en- 
tirety, but  the  great  majority  of  whom 
professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In 
that  country  they  had  been  wise  enough 
to  recognise  the  close  connection  of  reli- 
gious with  civil  liberty — and  greatly  to 
their  honour,  they  had  respected  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  had  granted  perfect 
freedom  to  the  exercise  of  religions  of  all 
denominations  and  creeds.  He  could  not 
but  congi-atidate  the  able  Minister  who 
presided  over  that  country  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  Queen  there,  on  having 
brought  these  negotiations  to  a  successful 
issue.  He  trusted  that  the  free  Govern- 
ment of  Sardinia  might  long  flourish.  He 
was  sure  that  the  only  prospect  for  liberty 
in  southern  Europe  depended  upon  the 
success  of  that  Government.  He  trusted 
that  it  might  long  prosper — that  the  union 
between  the  two  countries  might  become 
close  and  intimate.  That  the  example  of 
successful  constitutional  Government  which 
are  there  exhibited  might  long  prerail,  a 
spectacle  alike  instructive  to  people  and 
to  kings. 

Mb.  BRIGHT  :  It  strikes  me,  Sir,  that 
the  question  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli)  has  introduced, 
and  upon  which  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Palmerston)  has  touched,  is  hardly  the  one 
which  is  before  the  Committee.  With  re- 
gard to  the  defect  in  the  Militia  Bill,  I 
certainly  think  the  noble  Lord  was  hardly 
fair  in  his  remarks  upon  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  because,  if  any  attempt  had  been 
made  to  remedy  that  defect  when  the  Bill 
WAS  passing  through  this  House,  no  one 
knows  better  than  the  noble  Lord  that  the 
Bill  would  not  have  been  passed  at  all. 
The  question  before  the  Committee  is 
that  of  lending  1,000,0002.  this  year  and 
1.000,0002.  next  year  to  the  Government 
of  Sardinia,  iu  return  for  which  they  are 
to  furnish  us  with  a  force  of  15,000  men 
for  the  war.  The  noble  Lord  says  this  is 
not  exactly  a  subsidy,  because  the  Sardi- 
nian Government  are  to  pay  interest  upon 
the  loan,  and  a  part  of  that  interest  is  to 
go  in  reduction  of  the  debt,  but  the  noble 
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Lord  has  not  told  us  anything  about  the 
security.  I  believe  that  debts  of  this  kind, 
from  one  State  to  another,  are  generally 
shuffled  off  under  some  pretence  not  very 
long  after  the  money  is  advanced,  and  I 
should  be  infinitely  better  satisfied  with 
some  security,  whatever  it  might  be,  if  we 
were  not  to  have  these  15,000  men.  I 
sympathise  quite  as  much  as  the  hon. 
(xentleman  who  last  spoke  with  the  pro- 
gress which  Sardinia  is  making  in  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  but  I  contend  that 
nothing  can  be  more  hostile  to  such  pro-> 
gross  than  that  Sardinia  should  needlessly 
throw  herself  into  a  struggle  like  this,  in 
which  she  cannot  have  the  remotest  inter- 
est, and  from  the  issue  of  which  she  cannot 
gain  the  remotest  benefit.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  great  misfortunes,  among  many 
others,  of  this  war,  that  we  are  endeavour- 
ing, wherever  we  can  do  it,  in  the  case  of 
large  States  to  coax  them,  and,  in  the  case 
of  small  States,  to  bully  them,  into  enter- 
ing upon  a  struggle  which,  with  rogard  to 
ourselves,  has  been  attended  with  so  much 
ill-success  and  so  many  disasters.  If  there 
be  a  country  in  Europe  which  can  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  war  it  is  Sardinia, 
and  yet  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  E.  Deni- 
sou)  thinks  it  very  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous to  Sardinia  to  get  into  this  scrape, 
just  as  if  a  war  was  something  exceedingly 
valuable — something  like  a  nugget  which 
is  found  by  two  or  three  men,  but  in  the 
scramble  for  which  everybody  is  ready  to 
join.  I  am  not  going  to  divide  the  Com- 
mittee upon  this  Resolution.  I  think  it 
an  unfortunate  thing  for  ourselves  that  we 
should  have  entered  upon  a  war  which  we 
find  ourselves  altogether  unequal  to  carry 
on.  The  notion  of  this  country's  sending 
land  forces  to  any  portion  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  is  foolish  enough,  but  that  we 
should  send  land  forces  to  the  very  extreme 
point  of  Europe,  to  a  distance  from  Eng- 
land by  sea  of  3,000  miles,  is,  to  my  mind, 
little  less  than  an  act  of  lunacy.  The  con- 
sequences of  such  acts  we  have  already 
seen  to  a  certain  extent,  and  if  we  persist 
in  this  course  much  longer  we  shall  ex- 
perience them  to  a  still  greater  extent. 
While  I  have  no  sympathy  with  measures 
which  will  lead  other  nations,  who  hare 
from  their  position  a  more  remote  interest 
than  ourselves  in  the  struggle,  to  engage 
their  forces  in  a  war  which  I  believe  never 
should  have  been  entered  upon,  I  wish  aJso 
to  express  my  entire  dissatisfaction  with 
the  plan  of  subsidies,  whether  in  their 
original  form  or  in  the  shape  of  a  loan.     I 
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wish  further  to  express  mj  deep  regret 
that  the  kiugdom  of  Sardinia  should  have 
left  the  peaceful  and  honourable  pursuit  in 
vhich  she  was  engaged,  of  settling  her 
own  internal  freedom  on  a  firm  and  satis- 
factory foundation,  and  should  ha?e  thrown 
herself  into  a  struggle  from  which  greater 
oountries  than  Saidinia  cannot  retire  with- 
out loss  and  disaster,  and  probablj  dis- 
honour, and  from  which  I  believe  that 
Sardinia,  especially  if  her  forces  are  placed 
under  jour  generals  and  under  your  ma- 
nagement, will  retire  with  the  same  dis» 
honour  as  ourselves. 

Mb.  BOWTER  said,  he  wished  to  ad- 
dress  a  few  obsenrations  to  the  House 
upon  this  subject,,  which  related  to  a  coun- 
try in  which  he  had  resided  for  many 
years,  and  which  he  had  very  lately  visited. 
He  did  not  wish  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  any  measure  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  believed  to  be  essential  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  he  had  no 
intention  of  disparaging  or  undervaluing 
the  assistance  which  might  be  derived  from 
the  Sardinian  army.  Indeed,  he  believed 
that  a  better  disciplined  and  more  gallant 
army  did  not  exist  in  Europe,  but  he 
thought  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
not  be  relieved  from  the  blame  which  at- 
tached to  them  for  resorting  to  means  of 
this  kind  in  prosecuting  the  war.  When 
he  asked  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  the  other  day  whether  he 
was  prepared  to  afford  the  House  any 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the  Sar- 
dinian finances,  he  expected  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  at  least  have  been  ready  to 
have  given  the  House  such  information  as 
would  show  that  good  security  could  be 
given  for  the  proposed  lo%n.  He  had  been 
surprised  to  hear  the  noble  Lord  say  he 
beliefved  it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  that 
the  credit  of  the  Sardinian  Government 
was  good.  Did  the  noble  Lord  rely  upon 
the  accounts  of  newspaper  correspondents, 
and  could  he  not  have  obtained  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  finances 
of  Sardinia  from  our  Minister  in  that 
country  before  he  advised  the  advance  of 
BO  considerable  a  loan  as  was  now  pro- 
posed to  the  Sardinian  Government  ?  It 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Bowyer)  that  this 
recklessness  with  regard  to  the  means  of 
repaying  the  advance  was  a  strong  indica- 
tion that  it  was  to  be,  not  a  loan,  but 
a  subsidy.  Supposing,  however,  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  a  loan,  the  noble  Lord 
must  be  aware  the  state  of  the  Sardinian 
finances  was  such  that  the  money  would 
Mr,  Bright 


never  be  repaid.     The  noble  Lord  oer- 
tainly  said  that  interest  was  to  be  paid 
upon  the  loan,  but  what  prospect,  he  want- 
ed to  know,  was  there  of  the  return  of  the 
capital  ?     He  thought  it  was  evident  that 
the  advance  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
subsidy,  because,  if  the  credit  of  Sardinia 
was  good,  why  did  not  the  Government 
borrow  this  money  from  the  great  capital- 
ists of  Europe  in  the  ordinary  way  9     He 
could  not  show  by  exact  figures  the  finan- 
cial position  of  Sardinia,  because  the  Go- 
vernment now  in  power  had  never  laid 
before  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
he  was  informed  by  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly, any  complete  balance-sheet  repre- 
senting the  precise  state  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure.     It  was  notorious,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  an  annual  and  in- 
creasing deficit  in  the  revenue  of  Sardinia, 
which  amounted    to    several  milHons  of 
francs ;  the  taxes  were  heavy  ;  commerce 
had  been  stimulated  to  the  utmost;  there 
was    considerable   over-speculation,    and, 
therefore,  an  unsound  state  of  credit  in 
the  trade  of  the  country.     There  was  an 
increase  of  expenditure  every  year  arising 
from   the  manufacture  of  places,   which 
were  disposed  of  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling   the    Government  to    manage    the 
House  of  Representatives  and  obtain  that 
influence  which  was  necessary  to  carry  their 
measures.     Then  there  was  a  great  stand- 
ing army,   out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
resources  of  the  country  or  to  its  necessi- 
ties.    The  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  Bright)  had  referred  to  the  absurdity 
of  Sardinia  en&^aging  in  the  present  war. 
This  view  wouM  be  confirmed  when  it  was 
considered  that  Genoa,  the  great  trading 
port  of  the  country,  must  be   seriously 
injured,  indeed,  almost  ruined,  by  such  a 
war.     The  trsde  of  Genoa  was  carried  ou 
principally  with  Russian  ports,  and  it  was 
impossible  that  it  should  not  receive  serious 
injury.     When  tho  noble  Lord,  therefore, 
induced  Sardinia  to  embark  in  this  war  bj 
a  loan  of  2,000,000Z.,  he  should  have  con- 
sidered how  much  the  necurity  for  that 
loan  would  thereby  be  diminished.     The 
Government  of  Sardinia  had  resorted  to  & 
series  of  measures  which  strikingly  exem- 
plified the  insecurity  of  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  that  country ;  but  he  would  refer 
only  to  two  of  these.     There  was  in  Turin 
a  great  hospital  which  had  revenues  aris- 
ing from  large  estates  in  Italy.  Two  years 
ago  the  Government,  finding  themselves 
embarrassed  by  a  large  deficit,  brought  in 
a  BUI  to  purchase  the  property  of  that  bos* 
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pital.  It  seemed  utrange  that  the  GoTern- 
ment  should  have  purchased  these  large 
estates ;  hut  they  passed  a  measure  hj 
which  they  were  enabled  to  sell  the  pro- 
perty and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  year,  giving  the  hos- 
pital nothing  in  return  but  the  interest  in 
Goyemment  paper.  The  next  case  to  which 
he  would  allude  was  the  confiscation  of 
Church  property.  They  had  brought  in  a 
Bill  to  take  possession  of,  or  sell  the  pro- 
perty of  different  cathedral  churches  and 
religious  bodies,  and  apply  the  proceeds 
towards  the  current  expenses  of  the  year, 
while  the  only  reimbursement  given  was 
in  the  shape  of  Government  debentures. 
These  two  circumstances — to  which  he 
could  assure  the  House  he  bad  referred 
to  without  reference  to  any  religious  or 
ecclesiastical  considerations  —  were  quite 
sufficient  to  show  how  uncertain  was  the 
security  they  possessed  when  they  made 
this  loan  to  Sardinia.  He  also  must 
complain  of  the  employment  of  foreign 
troops  to  do  that  which  our  own  troops 
would  have  so  much  better  done,  had  not 
our  resources  and  the  energies  of  our  army 
been  so  disgracefully  mismanaged  and 
crippled. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  until  I  heard 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  has  just  sat  down,  I  felt  that 
the  course  of  this  debate  or  conversation 
was  eminently  satisfactory  in  one  respect, 
namely,  in  this,  that  although  different 
Tiews  have  been  taken  by  different  Gentle- 
men of  the  proposal  now  made  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  some  of  them  sup- 
porting, and  others  of  them  on  one  ground 
or  another  questioning  or  even  objecting 
to  this  proposal,  yet  not  a  word  has  been 
said  by  any  Gentleman  in  any  quarter 
of  the  House  which  could  tend  to  give 
a  false  impression  respecting  the  feelings 
of  this  country  towards  Sardinia.  And  if 
I  rise  to  offer  a  few  observations  to  the 
Committee,  it  is  because  I  think  that  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down,  if  no  comment  were  made 
upon  it  in  a  different  sense,  would  convey 
an  inaccurate  impression  to  the  country 
respecting  the  feelings  of  hon.  Members 
in  this  House.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Malton  (Mr.  Evelyn  Denison)  has  stated, 
and  stated  well,  the  special  claim  that  Sar- 
dinia has  on  our  sympathy  and  respect. 
In  the  midst  of  events,  in  many  respects 
far  from  favourable  to  the  progress  of  con- 
stitutional government — at  a  period  when 
many  nationa  have  bad  the  prise  of  freedom 


apparently  withm  tbetr  grasp  a»d  lost  it 
again — when  retrogression  rather  than  ad- 
vancement has  in  many  cases  marked  £u* 
ropean  history — Sardinia  is  the  country 
that,  amidst  difficulties  almost  unprece- 
dented, has  succeeded  in  establishing  for 
herself  the  blessings  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  she  has 
not  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit ;  and  those  who  are  true  re- 
volutionists, whether  with  respect  to  Italy 
or  any  other  country,  have  manifested  the 
nature  of  their  feelings,  and  have  borne  the 
strongest  testimony  to  the  true  policy  of 
Sardinia  by  this  fact,  that  the  friends,  I 
will  not  say  of  freedom,  but  the  friends  of 
revolution  and  the  political  incendiaries  have 
manifested  even  greater  animosity  to  the 
free  constitutional  government  of  Sardi- 
nia than  they  have  shown  to  despotism  in 
other  parts  of  Italy  and  Europe.  I  think. 
Sir,  that  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  secure 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dundalk  (Mr.  Bowyer),  as  I  am  certain  it 
will  secure  from  almost  every  one  who 
hears  me,  that  respect  which  is  due  to 
an  assertion  alike  firm  and  temperate  of 
the  principles  of  freedom  eombiued  with 
the  principles  of  order.  I  am  bound  also 
to  say,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  offend  the 
feelings  of  any  Gentleman  in  this  House 
by  saying  so,  that  I  think  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Malton  was  justified  in  adverting  to 
the  unbn  that  prevails  in  that  country  be- 
tween civil  and  religious  liberty-— a  subjeet 
in  connection  with  which  we  may  open 
some  painful  chapters  in  the  recent  history 
of  Sardinia.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
not  to  feel  that  Sardinia  has  had  diffi- 
culties, and  I  will  also  venture  to  say  it 
has  enemies,  of  a  peculiar  character  to 
contend  with.  Her  internal  difficulties  fo- 
mented from  without  are  of  a  nature  which 
has  greatly  increased  the  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  her  statesmen,  but  which 
must  also  greatly  increase  her  claims  upon 
our  sympathy  and  respect.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  just  sat  down  has 
stated  to  us  that  the  credit  of  Sardinia  is 
bad — that  the  finances  of  Sardinia  are  de- 
ranged— that,  so  far  from  economy  being 
the  result  of  this  state  of  things,  the  great- 
est extravagance  prevails;  that  this  ex- 
travagance fass  not  reference  to  the  legiti- 
mate purposes  of  Government,  but  that 
the  lavish  expenditure  takes  place  for  the 
purposes  of  corruption ;  and  then  he  goes 
on  to  show  us  instances  which  he  thinks 
proves  his  view  of  the  .case,  and  testifiea 
to  us  that  Sardinia  is  aa  untrnatworthj 
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debtor.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  utter  a  portion  of  those 
obser?atioD8,  because,  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  says  that  the  finances 
of  Sardinia  are  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  Parliamentary  corruption,  he  Tentures 
upon  statements  which  he  knows  it  is  un« 
likely  that  any  of  those  who  heard  him 
can  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  re- 
futing. I  do  not  think  that  with  regard 
to  a  friendly  Power — ^but,  above  all,  with 
regard  to  a  Power  that  does  not  stand  in 
the  first  rank  in  Europe  in  regard  to  the 
magnitude  of  her  resources — such  a  charge 
should  have  been  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  unless  he  had  been  pre- 
pared not  to  deal  in  generalities  alone,  but 
to  go  forward  and  to  supply  us  with  facts 
which  would  warrant  him  in  casting  so 
serious  an  imputation  upon  that  country. 
As  to  his  charge  with  respect  to  the  state 
of  her  finances,  I  do  not  think  the  case  he 
quoted  was  at  all  conclusive.  He  says  a 
law  was  passed  by  which  the  Government 
was  authorised  to  sell  the  property  of  an 
hospital  in  Turin,  and  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  hospital  by  means  of 
Government  paper ;  but  I  apprehend  that 
in  this  country,  when  we  have  occasion  to 
borrow  or  obtain  money  under  the  sanction 
of  the  law,  we  are  very  apt  to  give  to 
those  from  whom  we  get  tne  money  no 
other  instrument  or  security  but  that  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  seems  to 
have  condemned  under  the  name  of  Go- 
vernment paper.  [Mr.  Bowter  rose  to  ex- 
plain ;  but,  amidst  cries  of  "  Order !"  re- 
sumed his  seat.]  I  understood  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  perfectly,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  any  explanation ;  he  has 
no  right  to  complain  of  what  I  say.  Go- 
vernment paper  is  a  very  good  thing  or  a 
very  bad  thing  in  proportion  as  the  Go- 
vernment is  a  Government  of  character 
or  otherwise.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
countries — some  States  of  Italy,  for  in- 
stance, where  I  might  go,  if  neces- 
sary, to  fiud  an  example  —  where  Go- 
vernment paper  is  of  very  little  value,  in- 
deed; but  the  question  with  regsrd  to 
Sardinia  which  it  is  material  for  this 
House  to  consider  is  this — has  Sardinia 
ever  broken  her  financial  engagements  ? 
I  may  be  wrong,  but,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  all  the  financial  obligations  of  Sar- 
dinia, notwithstanding  the  great  political 
difficulties  she  has  had  to  confront,  have 
on  every  occasion  been  met  and  dis- 
charged with  exemplary  fidelity ;  and,  for 
my  part,  I  can  hardly  understand  why  this 
Mr,  Gladstone 


insinuation  and  imputation  should  be  cast 
upon  the  character  of  a  Government  whose 
faith  has  been  as  yet  untainted  by  sus- 
picion. So  much  for  the  character  of  Sar- 
dinia, with  respect  to  which  it  is  felt  to 
be  material,  not  on  one  side  alone,  but 
throughout  this  House,  that  no  mistake 
should  exist  with  regard  to  the  feelings 
that  animate  Englishmen.  As  regards  the 
questions  immediately  before  the  Commit- 
tee, I  shall  venture  to  say  a  few  words. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  says  that  last  year  he  heard  of  a 
loan  in  disguise,  and  on  the  present  occa- 
sion he  thinks  he  has  heard  of  a  subsidy  in 
disguise ;  and  he  was  followed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  near  me  (Mr.  Bow- 
yer),  who  not  only  concurred  with  that  re- 
mark, but  went  greatly  beyond  it,  because 
he  produced  facts  and  statements  which, 
as  he  considered,  demonstrated  that  this 
loan  bore  the  character  of  a  subsidy. 
Now,  Sir,  I  feel  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  that  the  whole  question  of 
subsidies  is  a  grave  and  serious  question. 
I  feel  the  great  responsibility  which  a  Go- 
vernment incurs  in  proposing  a  pecuniary 
grant  to  a  foreign  State  under  any  form 
whatever ;  but  how  far  greater  would  that 
responsibility  be  if  they  were  to  propose 
it  to  Parliament  in  a  form  they  believed  to 
be  delusive.  You  cannot  treat  this  as  a 
matter  of  slight  importance — it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  importance ;  and  if  this 
professed  loan  really  oe  not  a  loan,  but  a 
subsidy,  then  Parliament  should  know  it. 
I  am  sore  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Bowyer)  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli)  will  remember 
that  discussions  in  this  House  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  on  the  question  as  to  whe- 
ther this  is  a  loan  or  a  subsidy  are  not 
mere  passing  words,  but  that  these  very 
discussions  might  hereafter,  undor  possible 
circumstances,  be  determining  elements  in 
the  question,  and  actually  decide  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  should  be  a  loan  or  a  sub- 
sidy. It  is  not  merely  what  is  written  in 
a  treaty  that  decides  that  question,  but 
the  spirit  also  in  which  the  proposal  was 
received,  and  the  general  impression  with 
which  the  vote  of  Parliament  is  given.  This 
is,  I  believe,  a  loan  as  it  professes  to  be, 
and  is  not  a  subsidy  in  dbguise.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says  he  can 
demonstrate  it  as  a  subsidy.  He  says,  if 
it  be  not  a  subsidy  and  only  a  loan,  why 
should  Sardinia  come  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  borrow  money  ?  Why  does 
does  she  not  go  to  the  money  market  as 
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other  nations  hafe  done?  He  aajs  the 
Emperor  of  France  has  gone  into  the  mo- 
ney market,  but  he  might  have  quoted  the 
case  of  a  Power  that  has  not  such  good 
credit  as  the  Emperor  of  France.  The 
Sultan  of  Turkey  went  into  the  mouey 
market  within  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
obtained  from  the  capitalists  of  this  coun- 
try a  loan  of  several  millions.  The  hen. 
and  learned  Member  then  asks,  why  did 
not  the  King  of  Sardinia  go  into  the 
money  market  like  other  States?  Now, 
1  do  not  think  that  the  hen.  and  learned 
Oentleman  is  justified  in  founding  any  con- 
clusion upon  the  fact  that  the  King  of 
Sardinia  prefers  a  loan  which  he  expects 
to  obtain,  through  the  power  and  resources 
of  England,  at  3  per  cent  interest,  to  a 
loan  which  he  would  possibly  contract,  as 
Turkey  contracted  in  the  money  market, 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  the 
credit  and  resources  of  France  are  infi- 
nitely beyond  those  of  Sardinia,  yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  French  loan 
was  only  obtained  by  the  Emperor  of 
France  at  a  rate  somewhat  exceeding  5 
per  cent.  Is  it  not  natural  that  the  King 
of  Sardinia  should  have  wished  to  obtain 
the  money  on  the  most  reasonable  terms 
he  could  obtain  it,  and  as  it  was  possible 
to  get  it  from  the  English  Government  on 
terms  more  reasonable  than  he  could  get  it 
in  the  open  market,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  wish  to  reduce  the  burden  he  was 
entailing  upon  his  country  for  interest,  to 
one-half  what  it  would  otherwise  be.  When 
there  is  this  motive  for  his  conduct,  why 
should  we  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
imagining  illegitimate  motives  and.  con- 
cealed purposes,  or  of  supposing  that  the 
King  of  Sardinia  was  attempting  a  juggle 
upon  the  people  of  England,  and  was  en- 
deavouring to  extort  from  us  a  grant  of 
money  under  the  plea  of  a  loan.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  can  correct  me  if  1  am  wrong 
when  I  state  that  the  Government  of  Sar- 
dinia, during  the  communications  that  have 
preceded  this  engagement,  have  been  by 
no  means  indifferent  on  the  question  whe- 
ther this  should  be  a  loan  or  a  grant. 
Their  opinion  was,  that  it  would  not  be 
compatible  with  the  disinterested  motives 
with  which  they  entered  into  the  war,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  real  and  un- 
impaired dignity  belonging  to  their  coun- 
try, that  they  should  accept  a  grant  from 
Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  the  war, 
and  I  believe  themselves  were  the  parties 
that  were  the  least  anxious  to  obtain  a 
VOL.  CXXXVII.    [third  series.] 


subsidy.     Perhaps  I  do  not  say  too  much 
when  I  express  the  opinion  that  they  were 
determined  not  to  have  a  subsidy  from  the 
British    Government.      The    engagement 
into  which   they  have   entered  is  a  per- 
fectly bond  fide  engagement.     They  bor- 
row mopey  on  favourable  terms,  and  they 
enter  into  an  obligation  that  binds  them, 
within  half  a  year  from  the  present  time, 
to  make  the  first  payment  of  interest.     If 
that  payment  shall  not  be  made,  it  will  be 
competent  for  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, and  entirely  consonant  with  his 
duty  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  that  default  on  the  part  of  the  Govern* 
ment  of   Sardinia.     Parliament   is  under 
the  greatest  obligation,  for  the  sake  of  the 
country  at  largo,  to  take  care  that  they 
treat  this  with  which  we  are  dealing  as 
a  loan  and  not  as  a  grant.    My  belief  is 
that  it  is  a  loan,  and  I  repeat  that  the  ex- 
pression of  a  contrary  opinion  might  possi- 
bly, under  certain  circumstances,  have  an 
unfavourable  influence.     The  character  of 
a  loan  has  been  stamped  upon  it  through- 
out, and  the  definiteness  of  the  terms  of 
the  engngement,  and  the  unqualifled  as- 
surance of  the  Government  of  Sardinia, 
carry  entire  satisfaction  to  my  mind,  as 
they  carried  it  to  the  minds  of  my  noble 
Friend   at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
and   of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,   the  Mi- 
nister chiefly  responsible  for  this  transac- 
tion.    If  it  be  a  loan,  still  I  grant  that 
the  expenditure  of  2,000,000^  for  aid  ex- 
tended to  a  foreign  country  in   carrying 
on  this  war,  is  a  very  serious  matter.     It 
is  not  the  first  time,  however,  that  aid  has 
been   extended   to   foreign  countries  dur- 
ing the  present  war.     It  is  the  first  time, 
no  doubt,  that  service  has  been  rendered 
in  the  shape  of  money,  but  most  important 
services  have  been   performed    in    other 
ways,   which,    if    stated,    in    the    shape 
of   money,    would    be    found    to   amount  . 
to  a  very  considerable  sum,  both  in   the 
Baltic   and    Mediterranean.     I   am    sure 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  does  not 
mean  to  go  to  the  extreme — I  will  not 
say  extravagant — length  of  arguing  that 
we  are  entirely  to  abjure  the  principle  of 
making  the  resources  of  this  country  avail- 
able for  war  otherwise  than  through  the 
medium   of   our   military   establishments. 
Whilst  I  feel  with  him  that  the  system  of 
subsidies  carried  on  during  the  last  war 
was,  both  in  its  nature  very  dangerous  and 
in  its  consequences  very  frighful,    yet  I 
think  there  are  circumstancea  attending 
2  N 
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entirely  agree  wiih  the  riglit  1ion«  Gentle* 
man  that  the  whole  queatien  of  peouniary 
aid  to  foreign  Powers  ii  one  which  ought 
to  be  sifted  and  scrutinised  by  the  House 
of  Commons  with  the  nioest  jealousy,  and 
that  such  measures  are  of  a  oaturo  whioh 
qanot  be  justified  without  the  olearest 
views  of  public  advantage,  and  without 
the  strongest  necessity  for  their  adoption. 
Mr.  ADDERLET  said,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  when  a  country  was  willing  to  fur- 
nish aid  it  did  not  much  matter  whether  that 
aid  was  in  the  shape  of  men,  of  ships,  or 
money.  All  he  asked  was  that,  as  it  liad 
been  argued  that  men  were  required,  that 
the  country  should  first  be  allowed  to  fur- 
nish its  own  men  rather  than  to  employ  the 
men  of  another  nation.  The  noble  Lord 
who  brought  forward  the  Resolution,  in 
the  short  speech  which  he  had  made, 
thought  it  was  quite  sufficient  if  he  passed 
a  panegyric  on  Sai'dinia  to  make  the  pro- 
posal acceptable  to  the  Committee,  and  be 
was  followed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mai- 
ton  (Mr.  Evelyn  Denison),  who  had  asked 
whether  Sardinia  was  not  a  fine  country, 
with  a  noble  king  and  a  noble  constitution  ? 
They  all  agreed  in  that,  but  still  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  a  sufficient  argument  fur  the 
loan  ;  and  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Mr,  Gladstone)  added  to  that  argument 
that  her  finances  were  in  a  good  condition, 
be  made  the  demand  for  the  loan  much  less 
accountable  than  ever.  He  granted  that 
if  this  country  was  exhausted,  the  noble 
Lord  could  not  have  gone  to  a  better 
country  than  Sardinia  to  procure  men,  for 
he  believed  tliere  was  not  a  finer  army  in 
Europethnn  the  Sardinian  army,  nor  anobler 
or  m(»re  chivalrous  Monarch,  who  had,  in 
the  bloody  field  of  Novara,  where  three 
horses  were  shot  under  him,  proved  him* 
self  a  most  gallant  soldier,  as  well  as  a  com 
stitutional  King.  But  did  that  settle  the 
point  whether  they  were  to  give  aid  te 
Sardinia,  for  whether  it  were  a  loan  or  a 
subsidy  it  was  an  aid.  Indeed,  it  bordered 
very  nearly  on  the  character  of  a  subsidy 
if  they  looked  to  the  length  of  time  before 
the  sinking  fund  proposed  would  cover  the 
capital,  and,  however  faithfully  Sardinia 
might  fulfil  her  engogements,  few  Memhera 
of  that  House  then  present  would  see  th# 
day  on  which  the  loan  would  be  entirely 
repaid.  There  was  also,  let  him  aay* 
something  on  the  face  of  the  Resolution 
calculated  to  raise  a  grave  suspicion  that 
by  its  terms  the  country  was  being  asked 
to  fttrniib  Sardinia  with  an  annual  lean. 


the  position  of  this  country,  the  amount  of 
its  pecuniary  means  and  resources  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  its  military  means  being 
also  immense,  which  teach  you  not  abso- 
lutel}'  to  cut  yourselves  off  from  granting 
to  foreign  nations  assistance,  through  the 
medium  of  money,  for  prosecuting  the 
common  objects  of  the  war,"  It  is  not  in 
the  last  war,  but  in  every  war  in  which 
you  have  been  engaged  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, you  have  found  it  necessary  to  act 
npon  that  principle.  The  whole  question 
then  is,  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  done 
aafe  and  judicious,  and  is  the  necessity 
which  produces  it  absolute  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  proposition  ?  I  believe  the  form 
is  a  safe  and  judicious  one,  but,  more  than 
that,  I  give  the  Government  entire  credit 
for  the  bona  fides  of  this  proposition.  I 
believe  it  is  not  a  subsidy  in  disguise,  but 
that  it  is  what  it  professes  to  be — a  loan 
of  money.  As  to  the  necessity  of  the 
measure,  I  think  that  requires  little  de- 
monstration; it  was  not  requisite  for  my 
noble  Friend  to  enter  into  details  with  the 
view  of  showing  the  immense  advantage  of 
bringing  so  important  a  contingent  into 
active  service  in  the  Crimea  at  the  very 
shortest  notice,  and  in  the  highest  possible 
order.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  said  that  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  war  we  are  driven  to  ask  mili- 
tary aid  from  a  foreign  Power.  That  may 
be  80,  but  there  have  been  other  wars  in 
which  we  were  engaged,  and  in  which,  at 
a  period  of  the  contest  not  much  later,  we 
nsked  similar  assistance  from  that  very  fo- 
reign Power;  and  I  think  it  was  either  in 
the  second  or  third  year  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  that  we  found  it  necessary  to 
give  a  subsidy  to  Sardinia.  The  quicker 
it  is  done,  I  say,  the  better,  if  it  is  to  be 
done.  There  is  no  good  policy,  no  eco- 
nomy, no  humanity,  in  protracting  the 
operations  of  war.  Perhaps,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  error  has  been  on  the  other 
side,  and,  instead  of  making  efforts  too 
slight  and  too  late,  as  has  sometimes  been 
imputed  to  the  Administration,  our  exer- 
tiims  have  been  on  too  vast  and  excessive 
a  scale.  But  to  accutnulate  the  means  of 
carrying  on  great  operations  with  speed 
and  effect,  and  to  strike  your  blows  at  the 
most  vital  parts  of  your  enemy,  are,  I  be- 
lieve, the  foundations  of  sound  military 
policy ;  and  the  great  and  effective  aid  you 
are  about  to  derive  from  the  Sardinian 
contingent  will,  I  must  confess,  supply 
an  adequate  justification  for  the  proposals 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  though  J 
Mr,  QladstoM 
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durante   hello.    The    noble    Lord    when 


asked  to  state  the  ground  upon  which 
this  money  was  to  be  lent,  said  that  every 
one  who  was  acquainted  with  military 
affairs  must  know  that  it  took  40,0001. 
per  annum  to  maintain  1,000  men.  Well, 
for  the  15,000  men  of  the  Sardinian  army 
it  would,  according  to  this  calculation,  take 
only  600,000{.  a  year,  being  little  more 
than  the  half  of  the  sum  of  1,000,000^. 
that  was  asked  for.  It  really  appeared  to 
him  little  other  than  a  proposed  annual 
subsidy  to  maintain  15f000  men,  and  he 
protested,  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  of  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Dis* 
raeli),  against  a  recurrence,  on  the  part  of 
this  Qountry,  to  that  system  of  suotidies 
which  during  the  late  war  had  occasioned 
such  difficulties.  The  noble  Lord  had  un- 
fairly taunted  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Suokinghamshire,  when  he  said  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
country  should  lay  down  its  arms  and  con- 
tract its  operations.  What  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  to  do  was,  to  develope 
the  resources  of  the  country  so  as  to  en- 
able us  to  fight  our  own  battles  with  our 
own  men.  If  this  was  a  temporary  diffi- 
culty it  should  be  met  by  a  temporary 
grant,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  to 
be  a  permanent  provision  for  Sardinia,  why 
should  England  be  called  upon  to  make  it 
more  than  any  other  country  involved  in 
the  war  ?  In  entering  into  this  quarrel, 
Sardinia  would  be  fighting  her  own  battle 
and  advancing  her  own  interest,  not  ani- 
mated by  a  pure  philanthropy  in  the  in- 
terests of  others.  Let  them  first  develope 
their  own  resources,  let  them  encourage 
Tolunteers  and  4he  militia,  and,  above  all 
•—and  be  called  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  to  this 
Bubjeot^-let  them  do  their  utmost  to  de- 
velope the  resources  of  England  in  her 
Colonies.  He  wished  to  press  upon  the 
Government  this  fact,  that  one  regiment 
of  volunteers  from  a  British  colony  would 
be  worth  more,  for  the  preitige  of  this 
country,  than  fifteen  regiments  from  any 
foreign  Power.  But  it  might  be  said  that 
Canada  offered  only  recruits,  and  what 
was  wanted  was  drilled  men.  Could  the 
noble  Lord  assure  them  that  the  proposed 
Sardinian  forces  were  not  recruits  them- 
selves, and  not  the  veteran  soldiers  that 
were  so  necessary.  In  following  up  the 
objections  which  had  been  taken  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, he  did  so  with  no  desire  of 
in  any  way  impeding  the  Resolution  fori 


a  loan  to  Sardinia,  but  in  order  to  urge 
upon  the  Government  the  importance  of 
losing  no  time  in  developing  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  resources  of  our  own  country. 

Mb.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  viewed  with 
the  highest  admiration  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
he  regretted  that  the  non.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Bowyer)  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright) 
had  not  come  forward  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  the  depressed  people  of  Italy.  Although, 
however,  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  ob- 
servations of  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester, he  must  express  his  extreme  as-, 
tonishment  that  tbe  right  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  had  selected  such  an  oc- 
casion for  the  discussion  to  which  he  had 
given  rise.  It  was  remarks  such  as  thoso 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  bad  em- 
ployed that  evening  which  had  nullified 
tbe  proposition  of  the  Government  for  ob- 
taining the  assistance  of  foreign  troops  on 
a  previous  occasion  when  the  Foreign  En- 
listment Bill  was  under  discussion  ;  and 
now  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  repeated 
those  remarks,  and  again  spoke  about  a 
"tributary  and  a  mercenary  army."  He 
had  himself  received  letters  from  officers 
in  Switzerland,  in  which  they  stated  that, 
from  no  mercenary  feelings,  but  from  those 
of  the  purest  sympathy,  they  would  have 
enlisted  under  our  standard,  but  that  no- 
thing should  induce  them  to  do  so  after 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  spoken 
of  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  regret- 
ted that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
have  used  expressions  which  must  tend  to 
diminish  that  cordiality  between  this  coun- 
trv  and  foreign  nations,  which  was  neces- 
sarv  to  carry  out  the  war  to  a  successful 
termination. 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  I  have  never  list- 
ened to  anything  in  this  House  witb  more 
surprise  than  the  language  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down.  Does 
the  hon.  Gentleman  mean  to  say,  when  he 
expresses  bis  feelings  of  astonishment  and 
regret  at  what  he  heard  me  utter,  that 
he  really  expected  a  Motion  of  this  kind 
would  have  been  passed  in  silence  in  this 
House?  Why,  Sir,  what  is  this  Motion  { 
It  is  a  Motion  for  a  Vote  of  the  pub- 
lic money  to  the  amount  of  2.000,000^  I 
The  hon.  Gentleman  expresses  his  sur- 
prise that  a  Member  of  Parliament  should 
get  up  and  make  a  comment  upon  a  propo- 
sition of  this  character  I  Why,  Sir,  I 
hold  that  it  would  be  most  indecent  in  the 
House  of  ComwouBi  however  unanimous 
2  N  2 
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we  might  be  on  the  policy  of  this  Vote,  if 
we  allowed  to  pass  in  silence  a  proposition 
of  so  large  a  character,  affecting  the  public 
purse,  without  a  comment  or  any  demand 
for  explanation.  I  entirely  protest,  also, 
against  what  I  have  observed  much  in  the 
course  of  this  debate — namely,  an  anxiety 
to  dwell  on  the  nature  of  the  Oorernment 
to  which  we  are  about  to  make,  what  I 
will  now  call  to  prevent  discussion,  a  loan. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  inconvenience  when 
questions  of  this  kind  are  brought  before 
us — when  we  are  asked,  on  the  ground  of 
public  policy,  to  advance  from  our  Treasury 
a  loan  of  money  for  the  aid  of  a  foreign 
potentate,  that  we  should  have  discussions 
upon  the  form  of  constitution,  or  the  nature 
of  the  religion  professed,  in  the  particular 
State  in  question.  Sir,  I  entirely  object 
to  those  elements  being  brought  into  our 
discussion.  I  have  as  much  sympathy  in 
the  progress  of  Sardinia  as  any  Gentle- 
man in  this  House;  but  if  wo  are  called 
upon  to  agree  to  such  a  Vote  as  this,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ecclesiastical  changes  that  are 
making  in  Piedmont,  or  on  account  of  the 
new  constitution  that  recently  has  happily 
been  established  there,  we  shall,  I  conceive, 
be  laying  down  a  most  dangerous  prece- 
dent. Why,  Sir,  we  should  have,  when 
similar  propositions  were  brought  forward 
in  respect  to  countries  where  there  may  \ie 
that  free  constitution  or  those  elements  of 
religious  liberty  which  exist  in  Sardinia,  a 
new  chain  of  arguments  brought  into  the 
debate,  and  a  Minister  might  often  find 
it  difficult  to  recommend  his  measures  to 
Parliament,  if,  instead  of  looking  to  the 
abstract  policy  of  the  proposition,  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  consider  it  in 
reference  to  the  state  of  religion  or  the 
particular  degree  of  freedom  that  might 
or  might  not  exist  in  the  country  to 
which  the  loan  was  to  apply.  There  were 
one  or  two  remarks  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  noticing. 
I  never  wish  to  avail  myself  of  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  a  second  time  in  Commit- 
tee ;  but  as  the  noble  Lord  has  spoken 
twice  upon  this  occasion,  he,  at  all  events, 
cannot  have  any  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  me.  The  noble  Lord's  answer  to 
my  objections,  so  far  as  I  could  follow  him, 
consisted  of  imputations  against  myself. 
First,  he  says,  I  attempted  to  depreciate 
the  character  of  Sardinia.  Now,  Sir,  I 
studiously  guarded  myself  from  doing  so. 
It  is  not  very  likely  that  I  should  be  guilty 
of  such  conduct,  which  is  so  alien  to  my 
J/r.  Disraeli 


feelings.  But  I  avoided  altogether  touch- 
ing on  a  point  which  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  matter.  The  noble  Lord, 
in  the  second  place,  imputed  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Lord  Derby,  that  it  was  from 
their  negligence  the  power  of  our  militia 
had  not  been  more  effective  and  earlier 
developed.  Now,  that  is  an  objection 
which  I  consider  has  been  already  disposed 
of  by  a  single  observation  which  fell  from 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite ;  and  as  the 
House  seemed  also  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  it.  The  noble  Lord  must  remember 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the 
original  Militia  Bill  was  carried  which  se- 
cured the  services  of  this  body  in  this 
country.  It  is  also  well  known  that  it 
was  sought  to  introduce  a  clause  into  that 
measure  which  would  have  secured  its  con- 
demnation. The  noble  Lord  also  says, 
that  it  would  have  been  preposterous  be- 
fore war  was  declared  that  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  increase  the  forces  of 
our  army  by  the  development  of  the  power 
of  our  militia.  Now,  this  is  the  second  or 
third  time  that  the  noble  Lord  has  urged 
that  argument ;  but  he  quite  forgets  that 
while  these  negotiations  were  going  on — 
before  war  was  declared — this  country  was 
preparing,  under  a  Government  of  which 
he  was  a  Member,  two  magnificent  fleets. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
no  objection,  while  these  negotiations  were 
going  on,  and  before  a  declaration  of  war, 
to  take  part  in  preparing  those  two  vast 
armadas.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  try 
to  increase  our  militia  force,  and  thereby 
secure  the  strength  of  our  army,  I  cannot 
comprehend.  1  can  only  account  for  it 
upon  this  ground — that  the  Government 
were  not  sincere  in  their  attempt  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  which  we  were  unfortunately 
engaged.  The  Government  in  the  first 
instance  attempted  merely  by  a  demon- 
stration to  carry  on  this  war.  You  sent 
out  largo  fleets,  which  came  home  again 
without  meeting  our  enemy.  I  can  only 
account  for  this  by  supposing  that  you 
never  intended  to  enter  upon  real  wai*fare» 
which  by  your  miserable  policy  you  entailed 
upon  this  country.  The  noble  Lord  has 
been  guilty  of  another  misrepresentation 
— and  in  so  short  a  speech  I  must  say  I 
never  listened  to  so  many.  He  says,  in 
the  few  remarks  which  I  had  made  I  had 
recommended,  at  the  moment  important 
negotiations  were  going  on,  that  our  mili- 
tary preparations  should  cease.  Why,  Sir, 
on  the  contrary,  I  urged  upon  the  Com- 
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mittee,  when  the  original  negotiations 
were  going  on,  and  hefore  war  was  de- 
clared, that  our  military  preparations  should 
he  pressed  forward  with  much  greater 
vigour  than  at  a  time  when  we  should  be 
involved  in  extreme  difficulties.  As  I  said 
originally,  I  shall  support  this  Resolution 
—I  shall  support  it,  though  I  ohject  to  the 
policy  of  it,  because  1  think  that  at  this 
moment  there  is  a  State  necessity  which 
would  render  it  almost  the  duty  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  secure  every  means 
that  are  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
Government  to  carry  on  the  war.  But 
although  State  necessity  may  justify  me  in 
taking  a  course  which  abstractedly  I  should 
think  impolitic,  and  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  I  should  deprecate,  still  I 
cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  this  fact — that  it 
is  the  impolicy  of  the  Ministers  that  has 
brought  about  the  circumstances  that  have 
rendered  this  State  necessity  so  impera- 
tive and  inexorable.  All  that  the  noble 
Lord  said  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  of  Lord  Derby  in  reference  to 
the  militia  I  deem  too  idle  for  me  to  no- 
tice. But  what  the  noble  Lord  says  in 
Tindication  of  the  Government  of  which 
he  was  a  Member,  and  of  that  particular 
department  for  which  he  was  personally 
responsible,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  al- 
lowed to*  pass.  He  wants  to  persuade  us 
that  he  did  not  call  out  the  militia, 
because  there  were  not  then  any  indi- 
cations of  disturbance  in  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
his  apparent  negligence  was  the  con- 
sequence of  his  prescience  and  sagacity. 
Why,  Sir,  it  was  only  last  May  the  noble 
Lord  gave  us  reasons  why  he  would 'not 
call  out  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  militias. 
And  those  reasons  were  that  tho  expense 
would  be  too  great  for  him  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  incurring.  Now,  what 
must  be  thought  of  a  Minister  who  in  the 
month  of  May  last,  when  war  had  been 
declared,  declined  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pense to  call  out  the  militia  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland?  I  say  that  this  neglect 
of  developing  in  its  full  force  and  most 
comprehensive  character  that  nursery  of 
our  army  is  the  cause,  and  the  only 
cause,  of  our  being  obliged,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  supply  ourselves  with 
this  foreign  contingent.  There  is  an- 
other cause,  no  doubt,  for  the  necessity 
of  onf  having  recourse  to  the  Sardinian 
contingent.  If  you  had  done  your  duty 
with  regard  to  the  British  army  sent  out 
to  the  Crimea,  this  measure  would  never 
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have  been  necessary.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone) — upon  whose 
speech  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make 
any  comment,  because,  subsequently,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  agreed  with  me  in 
everything  I  said— observed  that  vigorous 
action  was  most  necessary  if  we  agreed  in 
carrying  on  the  war.  I  concur.  Sir,  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  this  remark; 
but  there  is  one  thing  more  important 
than  even  a  British  militia  or  a  Sardinian 
contingent,  and  that  is,  if  you  have  a 
great  and  gallant  army  in  the  enemy's 
country,  you  should  take  care  that  they 
do  not  want  raiment,  that  they  do  not 
want  food,  that  they  do  not  want  medicine, 
that  they  do  not  want  shelter.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Perth  (Mr.  Kionaird)  attacks 
me  and  my  Friends  because,  in  December 
last,  wa  succeeded  in  defeating  the  mea- 
sure of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the 
enlistment  of  foreigners ;  that  we  did  not 
formally,  but  that  we  virtually  defeated 
that  measure.  Well,  I  must  say  that  I 
am  happy  I  contributed,  however  slightly, 
to  so  fortunate  a  result.  If  in  December 
we  knew  what  we  ascertained  a  few  days 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  do 
you  think  that  our « debates  upon  the  Fo- 
reign Enlistment  Bill  would  have  occupied 
our  attention?  No,  instead  of  such  de- 
bates we  would  be  calling  you  to  account 
for  the  state  of  the  British  army  in  the 
Crimea.  It  is  possible  or  probable  that 
this  Resolution  which  you  have  put  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Bouverie  may  be  a  neces- 
sity. I  will  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
saying  that  it  is  not.  I  will  support  it, 
however,  upon  that  issue,  though  I  am 
opposed  to  it  abstractedly  as  to  its  general 
policy.  But  I  admit  its  necessity,  because 
of  your  mal-administration.  It  is  a  neces- 
sity, because  you  have,  first  of  all,  failed 
in  making  the  proper  preparations  to  meet 
the  war  in  which  you  have  involved  the 
country.  And,  secondly,  by  the  ineffi- 
cient measures  with  which  you  have  con- 
ducted the  war  you  have  driven  your- 
selves, even  at  this  early  period,  to  this 
objectionable  proceeding.  I  call  it  ob- 
jectionable, because,  notwithstanding  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Gladstone),  I  still  retain  my  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  particular  advance.  I 
will  not  now  discuss  whether  this  is  a  dis- 
guised subsidy  or  a  formal  loan ;  but  this  I 
know,  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  at  so 
early  a  period  of  the  struggle  we  should 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  bare  recourse  to 
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means  of  this  kind.  And  whether  it  be 
right  or  whether  it  be  wrong,  I  am  not 
sorry  I  hare  had  this  opfK)rtunity  thus 
early  of  protesting  against  a  renewal  of 
a  system  of  subsidies  by  this  country.  If 
you  are  not  recommencing  that  system,  so 
much  the  better  for  England*  I  should 
be  glad  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  in  error 
in  this  respect.  The  system  is  one  which 
failed  in  the  hands  of  Pitt -^  it  broke 
that  mighty  spirit ;  and  I  confess  I  have 
not  that  confidence  in  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  bead  of  the  Government  to  believe  that 
he  will  succeed  in  that  in  which  Mr.  Pitt 
fkiled. 

VMCotntrPALMERSTON:  Sir,  I  think 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  miseou* 
celved  and  misrepresented  what  fell  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Perth  (Mr.  Kinnaird). 
I  did  not  understand  that  hon.  Gentleman 
as  finding  fault  with  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  for  disapproving  either  of  the  po- 
licy of  the  Government  or  of  the  measure 
now  produced.  But  that  which  he  did 
disapprove  of  was  the  language  which  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
used,  representing  these  Sardinian  troops 
as  mercenaries,  and  tending  to  cast  upon 
them  those  imputations  which  he  had  cast 
on  other  foreign  troops  which  the  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  raise,  but  whose  services 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  his  observa- 
tions upon  the  measure  before  Christmas, 
bad  prevented  us  fh>m  obtaining.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  apply  his  ob- 
servations to  that  measure,  then  the  com- 
ments of  my  hon.  Friend  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  But  my  hon.  Friend  spoke  in  the 
belief  that  the  application  had  been  made. 
Now,  I  must  confess  I  was  rather  surprised 
to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — wincing 
under  the  taunt — driven  to  express  congra- 
tulations to  himself  that  a  measure  which 
Parliament  had  deliberately  sanctioned 
Was,  bv  means  of  imputations  cast  by  him 
upon  foreign  troops,  indirectly  defeated. 
I  should  hardly  have  expected  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  position  which  he 
occupies,  to  congratulate  himself  that  by 
the  adoption  of  such  means  he  had  pre- 
vented a  measure,  which  had  been  deli- 
berately sanctioned  by  this  House,  being 
carried  into  effect.  I  can  assure  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  that  that  success  which  he 
boasts  of  as  having  obtained  over  that 
measure,  has  by  no  means  tended  to  raise 
him  or  the  party  with  which  he  is  connect* 
ed  in  the  estimation  of  foreign  nations. 
Ou  the  contrary,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
the  indiguatiou  which  bis  observations  have 
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excited  on  the  Continent  has  had  the  most 
injurious  effect  upon  the  general  reputation 
of  England  in  foreign  countries.     I  there- 
fore think  that  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
has  been  rather  hasty  in  expressing  him« 
self  in  such  a  spirit.     Another  observation 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  not, 
1  think,  stand  the  test  of  argument.     It 
has  been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  it  ia  rather  disgraceful  to  the 
Administration,  that  so  soon  in  the  course 
of  the  war  they  should  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  this  extraneous  means  for  in« 
creasing  our  effective  force.     Now,  Sir,  I 
say  that  It  is  precisely  at  the  beginning  of 
a  war  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ 
such  means,  and  that  after  the  war  has 
lasted  a  long  time,  if   unfortunately  it 
should  do  so,  when  Government  has  been 
able,  by  those  means  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ment at  its  command,  to  raise  the  number 
of  efficient  men  to  the  required  amount 
to  undertake  great  operations,  then  these 
foreign  auxiliaries   are   no  longer  neces- 
sary.    At  the  commencement  of  a  war, 
when  the  country  is  called  upon  to  make 
great  efforts,  is  precisely  the  time  when 
foreign  auxiliaries  are  most  required,  and, 
therefore,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
force  in  that  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.    With  regard  to  the  question, 
as  to  whether  this  advance  is  a  subsidy  or  a 
loan,  I  can  confirm  what  has  been  stated  bj 
my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Gladstone)  that, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  negotiations, 
the  Government  of  Sardinia  have  repudiated 
all  notion  of  its  being  a  subsidr,  to  accept 
a  subsidy  being,  in  their  view,  mconsisteut 
wiib  the  dignity  and  honour  of  their  coun- 
try.   They  thought  it  was  more  convenient 
to  obtain  the  money  they  wanted,  and  that 
it  might  be  obtained  on    easier   terms, 
through  the  medium  of  Bngland  than  tf 
they  had  gone  alone  into  the  market ;  tbe^ 
added  that  they  took  this  money  on  thcit 
own  responsibility*,    and  I   do  not  think 
the    engagement    thus  entered   into  waa 
one  which  should  be  regarded  as  insuffi- 
cient. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  deem- 
ed it  necess^ary  to  apologise  for  trespass- 
ing upon  the  Committee  in  two  speeches, 
and   such   an  apology  is,  perhaps,  mord 
called  for  from  me,  who  have  exceeded  thd 
right  hon.    Gentleman  by  one.     1  wish, 
however,  to  observe  that  on  another  sub- 
ject, with  regard  to  the  militia,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  misunderstood  the  force  of 
what  1  said  in  reply  to  him.     His  reproach 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  was,  that 
wo  did  not,  even  before  the  war  began^ 
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but  certainir  ImmediAtely  aftenrftrdA»  «m^ 
body  tbe  whole  militia,  and  thnt  thus  ire 
showed  a  want  of  energy  and  of  vigour. 
My  anftwer  to  this  was  complete.  It  was 
that  as  the  law  stood,  the  law  as  brought 
foi'ward  and  paMed  by  the  Government  of 
which  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  was  a 
member,  we  had  not  the  power  to  embody 
the  militia ;  and  that  the  law  only  gave  us 
that  power  in  ease  of  actual  invasion  er 

S prehension  thereof.  It  waa  not  Until 
irliament  had  passed  another  BilU  allow- 
ing the  militia  to  be  embodied  in  time  of 
war,  that  we  had  the  power  to  do  what 
the  right  hon.  Gantleman  said  we  ought  to 
have  done.  With  regard  to  the  Seoteli 
and  Irish  militia,  new  Acts  of  Parliament 
Were  required  in  each  of  those  eases  also, 
and  we  proposed  those  measnres,  and,  as 
soon  aa  they  passed,  embodied  tbe  whole 
ef  the  militia  of  those  countries.  But 
even  if  We  had  had  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
militia  embodied  at  an  earlier  period,  that 
would  not  have  given  ns  a  force  available 
for  those  purposes  for  which  we  now  prO'> 
pose  that  Parliament  should  give  ns  this 
contingent. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  t  I  do  not  wish*  (Sir, 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Resolution 
before  tbe  Oommittee.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  reference  to  tbe 
pftssing  of  that  Resolution,  though  some 
difference  has  been  eipressed  in  regard  to 
the  policy  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  con- 
tained in  it.  I  think,  howeyer,  thai  my  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Disraeli)  may  very  well 
congratulate  himself  lipon  having  brought 
this  subject  before  tbe  notice  of  the  Com> 
mittee,  for  tf  it  bad  not  been  fully  debated 
f  ery  great  misconception  might  Itave  taken 
place  with  respect  to  the  question  of  loans 
and  aubsidies.  As  it  ts,  the  discussion 
this  evening  gives  a  clear  intimation  of  the 
opinion  of  this  House  aa  to  when  loans 
ought  and  ought  not  to  be  made  in  these 
cases,  and  especially  I  refer  to  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  Unitersity  of  Oiford 
(Mr.  Gladstone),  which  appear  to  me  very 
much  in  conformity  with  those  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  and  in  which  opinmns  I  need 
hardly  »ay  that  I  entirely  concur.  The 
observations  of  the  eight  hOn.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  put  this  question  in  tbe 
best  light.  He  saiJ,  with  reference  to  the 
Resolution  before  the  Committee,  thnt  two 
points  were  to  be  established  ;  one  being 
whether  this  was  a  safe  and  a  iudicious 
course,  and  the  other  whether  it  was  a 
eas^  In  which  tteeoaslty  Jui^tified  anch  h 


course.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  latter 
point*  there  Cannot  be  two  opinions.  A 
great  State  necessity  has  arisen,  though 
upon  the  causes  of  that  necessity  we  may 
possibly  differ.  In  regard  to  the  point, 
that  this  i6  a  safe  and  judicious  course, 
the  authority  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  who  must  have  known 
what  was  going  on  before  he,  left  the 
Cabinet,  and  of  the  noble  Lord  the  head 
of  Uie  present  Government,  shows  that 
there  is  no  idea  of  a  subsidy  in  this  advance 
to  Sardinia,  but  that  it  is  6ond  jMe  taken 
as  a  loan.  Now,  until  these  declarations 
were  made,  great  misapprehension,  I  think, 
was  entertained  upon  the  subject,  and  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Disraeli),  therefore, 
bus  done  great  service  to  the  country  by 
eliciting  these  observations.  With  respect 
to  the  remarks  of  tbe  noble  Viscount,  that 
my  right  hon.  Friend  had  used  the  phrase 
of  "  mercenaries,"  in  referring  to  the  Sar* 
dinian  troops,  I  am  perfectly  certain,  as  far 
SB  my  own  recollection  serveft  me-^indeed, 
I  may  say,  from  my  own  knowledge^-^that 
the  noble  Viscount,  as  well  aa  the  hon. 
Member  for  Perth  (Mr.  Kinnaird),  was 
entirely  mistaken.  I  have  often  heard  my 
right  hon.  Friend  express  his  opinion  on 
this  subject  in  private  (and  I  am  sure  he 
said  nothing  in  contradiction  to  that  opi- 
nion this  evening),  namely,  that  the  Sar-* 
dinian  troops,  instead  of  being  mere  mer* 
cenaries,  are  some  of  the  best  troops  in 
the  worid.  [Visconnt  PAUlfiRSTOK  :  I  did 
not  say  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  used 
that  expression.]  With  regard  to  the 
militia,  what  my  right  hon.  Friend  com- 
plained of  was,  that  the  necessity  which 
has  now  arisen  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
occasioned  by  the  Government  not  making 
sufficient  preparations  for  the  war  in  which 
they  must  have  foreseen  they  were  likely 
at  no  distant  period  to  be  engaged.  Allow 
me  to  remind  the  noble  Viscount,  that  it 
was  my  right  hon.  Friend  in  the  month  of 
July  or  August,  1853— [Mr.  DisaABu:  It 
was  1854j^t  was,  speaking  more  cor* 
rectly.  In  1854  that  my  right  hon.  Friend 
called  upon  the  Government,  in  the  case 
of  war,  or  the  probability  of  war,  not  to 
allow  Parliament  to  be  prorogued  for  the 
usual  period,  but  that  they  should  meet 
in  the  course  of  the  Autumn,  in  order  to 
provide  those  other  measures  which  now 
my  right  hon.  Friend  justly  says  the 
Government  neglected  to  provide.  When 
Pariiament  met  in  the  spring  of  1854.  the 
militia  had  not  been  embodied,  and,  I 
think,  had  not  been  called  out  for  more 
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than  the  shortest  period  for  which  it  had 
heen  called  oat  hefore — namely,  for  twenty- 
eight  days.  At  any  rate,  I  am  sure  the 
noble  Viscount  nerer  brought  in  his  Bill 
until  late  in  the  Session  to  enable  him  to 
embody  the  militia  in  the  event  of  war 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  could  under  the 
Bill  which,  as  an  instrument  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  1  belonged,  I  had  the  honour 
of  introducing  to  this  House,  and  by  which 
the  militia  was  to  be  embodied  in  the  case 
of  invasion  or  imminent  danger  thereof. 
Now,  nobody  knows  better  than  the  noble 
Viscount,  for  he  was  Secretary  of  War 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  down 
to  the  peace  in  1815,  that  under  certain 
words  in  the  old  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
continued  in  that  which  was  passed  through 
this  House  by  the  Government  of  wh'ch 
I  was  a  member  (aided  very  materially,  I 
admit,  by  the  noble  Viscount  himself),  you 
always  called  out  the  militia  before.  I 
agree  that  there  may  have  been  a  reason- 
able doubt  upon  that  point ;  but  instead 
of  charging  Lord  Derby's  Government 
with  want  of  prescience  in  not  making 
provision  for  calling  out  the  militia  in  time 
of  war,  a  very  great  doubt,  indeed,  has 
always  existed  in  my  mind  whether  you 
were  justified  last  year  in  passing  a  Bill, 
as  you  did,  for  altering  the  character  of 
the  force  you  then  raised.  At  the  time  I 
said  nothing,  because  I  would  not  impede 
the  Government  in  raising  what  they  be- 
lieved a  necessary  force  for  the  service  of 
the  country  ;  but  I  believe  as  a  general 
rule  it  would  be  better  that  the  militia 
should  only  be  raised  in  case  of  invasion 
or  imminent  danger  of  invasion,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  garrisoning  your  towns. 
You  should  give  every  possible  encourage- 
ment to  the  militia  to  enlist  into  the  army  ; 
you  should  render  it  a  nursery  for  the 
army  ;  you  should  call  them  out  for  longer 
periods  to  train  for  the  army,  and  then 
torn  them  into  the  line,  instead  of  (except 
in  great  emergencies)  drawing  these  per- 
sons altogether  from  the  avocations  in 
which  tbey  are  engaged,  they  being  a  civil 
as  well  as  a  military  body.  It  is  not  my 
wish  to  pursue  this  subject  into  anything 
like  a  hostile  controversy  with  the  noble 
Viscount,  for  on  this  side  of  the  House 
there  is  the  strongest  desire  to  support 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war  with 
vigour  and  efficiency ;  and  no  party  con- 
siderations will  induce  us  to  swerve  from 
that  determination.  I  hope,  however,  that 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  the  end  of 
that  war  will  be  more  carefully  looked  to 
Mr.  Walpole 


than  it  has  been  hitherto  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  yon  will  propose  to  yourselves  a  clear, 
precise,  definite  aim — that  yon  will  know 
exactly  what  yon  intend  to  do,  and  tliat 
Parliament  may  be  informed  as  to  what 
yon  propose ;  for,  as  long  as  we  remain 
in  the  same  uncertainty  on  the  subject  in 
which  we  have  been  lirom  the  very  begin- 
ning, I  fear  yon  will  neither  prosecute  the 
war  with  so  much  vigour  as  yon  would 
otherwise  employ,  nor— which  I  still  more 
apprehend — will  yon  be  able  to  accomplish 
a  peace  which  will  he  safe  and  honourable 
to  the  country,  and  which  England  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  Europe,  provided  that  it  is 
safe  and  honourable,  emphatically  desires. 
Ma.  J.  BALL  said,  he  would  admit  that 
it  was  true  that  the  finances  of  Sardinia 
had  been  to  a  considerable  extent  embar- 
rassed of  late  years,  but  it  was  important 
to  consider  whether  it  arose  from  chronio 
causes,  such  as  deficiency  of  resources,  or 
merely  from  temporary  causes.  He  thought 
that  they  were  purely  temporary  causes, 
and  that  the  embarrassment  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  enormous  sacrifices 
made  in  1848  and  1849,  and  by  that  most 
unfortunate  campaign  with  Austria,  and 
also  by  short  crops.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe  in  the  perma- 
nence of  the  state  of  things  that  had  arisen 
from  these  causes,  and  in  proof  of  that, 
he  might  refer  to  the  great  industrial  exer- 
tions, and  the  development  of  the  railway 
resources,  which  had  occurred  in  Sardinia. 
In  no  country  in  Europe  had  there,  since 
1848,  been  so  much  capital,  in  proportion, 
laid  out.  Cultivation  had  also  much  in- 
creased, and  the  n^ining  resources  of  the 
country  had  been  developed  in  the  highest 
degree.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  not 
avoid  stating  his  belief  that  some  of  the 
recent  measures  of  the  Government  of 
Sardinia  had  been  highly  impolitic,  but  he 
quite  agreed  with  the  general  course  of 
legislation  in  Sardinia.  As  to  the  charge 
of  culpable  extravagance  in  Parliamentary 
corruption,  he  would  say  that  though  he 
had  had  great  intercourse  with  people  in 
that  country,  he  had  never  heard  an  impu- 
tation of  the  kind,  except  from  some  of 
the  more  violent  radicals.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  (Mr,  Bright)  said  the 
people  of  Sardinia  had  acted  contrary  to 
their  own  interests  in  entering  into  a  treaty» 
but  surely  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  Sardinia,  who  voted  for  the  treaty,  ought 
to  know  what  was  best  for  the  interests  of 
that  country.  If  the  war  were  to  continue, 
he  did  not  think  it  right  or  just  that  it 
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should  be  Bupporied  solely  bj  France  and 
England,  when  the  whole  of  Europe  was 
interested  in  the  objects  for  which  it  had 
been  undertaken. 

Mr.  GOBDEN  said,  he  thought  the 
hon.  Member  for  Carlow  (Mr.  J.  Ball)  had 
somewhat  misapprehended  the  remarks  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Manches- 
ter (Mr.  Bright).  Jlis  hon.  Friend  ap- 
proved the  efforts  of  Sardinia  to  advance 
libera]  institutions  as  much  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Carlow,  but  he  tliought  that 
thej  had  acted  unwisely  in  this  instance. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Ball)  said,  the 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  Sardinia 
were  in  favour  of  the  step  which  had  been 
taken;  but  the  treaty,  if  he  was  rightly 
informed,  was  by  no  means  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  Sardinian  Parliament; 
and  it  sometimes  happened  that  Parlia- 
mentary majorities  were  wrong,  and  mino- 
rities right,  though  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  the  decision  of  a  majority  sub-p 
mitted  to  as  a  doom  of  fate.  He  (Mr. 
Gobden)  had  watched  for  some  years  with 
great  interest  the  progress  of  Sardinia, 
and  he  yielded  to  no  one  in  his  wishes  for 
the  prosperity  and  freedom  of  that  coun- 
try ;  for  he  regarded  Sardinia  as  the  only 
ray  of  hope  in  the  dark  political  horison  of 
Italy,  and  he  felt  that  if  Sardinia  and 
her  Parliamentary  and  representative  Go- 
vernment failed,  a  heavy  blow  would  be 
dealt  to  the  hopes  of  every  other  State  in 
Italy.  That  being  his  feeling  towai*d  Sar- 
dinia, he  could  not  be  accused  of  speaking 
of  her  in  a  hostile  spirit,  when  he  said  that 
he  doubted  whether  she  had  consulted  her 
own  interests  in  entering  into  this  war. 
Why  should  Sardinia,  which  was  the  only 
antagonist  to  the  power  of  Austria  in  Italy, 
he  forced  into  the  war  before  Austria  had 
fired  a  shot  ?  Was  it  not  like  the  monkey 
putting  the  cat's  paw  into  the  fire  to  draw 
out  the  chestnut?  During  the  last  two 
months  enough  had  been  heard  of  Austria 
entering  into  the  contest.  And  why,  then, 
was  she  not  invited  to  enter  into  it  first, 
rather  than  a  smaller  Power,  which  had 
always  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  equipoise 
against  the  influence  of  Austria  in  Italy, 
and  a  most  salutary  equipoise  wherever  it 
bad  been  felt?  While  Austria  preserved 
its  neutrality — for  virtually  she  was  neu- 
tral— could  anybody  suppose  that  Sardinia, 
as  against  Austria,  could  gain  power  and 
influence  ?  He  was  sorry,  as  he  had  just 
said,  for  the  step  which  Sardinia  had 
taken,  but  he  would  go  so  far  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  below  him  as  to  express  a 


sincere  hope  that  the  head  of  the  Sar- 
dinian Government,  in  whose  abilities  he 
had  great  confidence,  was  right,  and  that 
Sardinia  might  be  ultimately  benefited  by 
the  engagement  into  which  she  had  en- 
tered with  England  and  France.  Leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject,  he  was  desirous  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  to  a  point  in 
the  discussion  of  the  question  which  he 
was  surprised  had  not  been  alluded  to 
before — namely,  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  House  were  called 
upon  to  vote  this  money.  For  four  or  five 
months  they  had  been  told  that  terms  of 
peace  had  been  proposed  to  Russia,  which 
terms  of  peace  were  made  the  basis  of 
negotiations  so  far  back  as  last  December. 
On  the  2nd  of  December  the  Four  Points 
were  drawn  up,  on  the  27th  of  December 
the  interpretation  of  those  points  was  hand- 
ed in  to  Russia,  and  so  long  ago  as  the 
beginning  of  January  they  were  told  that 
Russia  had  accepted  them  as  the  basis  of 
negotiations.  From  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent, everything  they  had  heard  tended  to 
the  belief  that  Russia  had  entertained 
these  Four  joints  as  grounds  for  negotia- 
tions for  p^ce,  ahd,  latterly,  the  steps 
which  had  been  taken  had  assumed  a  far 
more  important  aspect.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  Gity  of  London  had 
withdrawn  from  most  important  functions 
at  the  Golonial  Office,  and  was  now  at 
Vienna  solely  for  the  purpose  of  negotiat- 
ing peace  upon  the  Four  Points,  and  they 
were  told,  though  he  did  not  know  how  far 
the  report  was  true,  that  already  two  of 
these  points  had  been  definitely  arranged. 
They  were  also  told,  that  in  the  course  of 
another  fortnight  they  might  expect  the 
noble  Lord  home  from  Vienna.  Surely, 
then,  they  were  justified  in  assuming  that 
this  was  an  important  crisis  in  the  war, 
and  that  within  a  fortnight  the  electric 
telegraph  might  flash  from  one  end  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  other  the  announcement  that 
the  dispute  had  been  finally  and  satisfac- 
torily arranged,  and  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  belligerent  Powers  should 
not  agree  to  an  armistice.  This  must  be 
the  result  of  the  Vienna  conferences,  or 
else  everything  that  had  been  done  up  to 
this  time  would  be  mere  childishness  and 
trifling.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  they  would 
either  hear  that  peace  was  probable,  or 
they  would  be  painfully  conscious  that  war 
upon  a  much  larger  scale,  and  extended, 
perhaps,  all  over  Europe,  would  be  inevi- 
table.   He  would  auggeaty  theoi  to  the 
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noble  Lord  whether,  uiidef  inch  oiroum- 
8(&Does,  ii  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  1»000,000;.  of  money  now  tiftked  for 
should  be  roted  \  and  whether*  considering; 
that  peace  might  be  entered  into,  it  would 
not  be  as  well  to  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety^  at  all  events,  of  not  involv-^ 
ing  this  country  tn  the  advance  of  fee  large 
a  sum  of  money  to  Sardiniai  He  assumed 
that  it  was  not  the  interest  of  Sardinia  to 
go  to  war  for  the  sake  of  war,  and  he  was 
told  that  the  troops  had  not  yet  sailed  from 
Piedmont  to  the  Crimea)  it  was,  therefore, 
still  possible  that  no  expense  would  be  in- 
curred for  the  trsnsmission  of  troops.  He 
would,  therefore,  advise  the  noble  Lord  to 
look  a  little  before  him,  for,  from  the  mo^ 
ment  that  peace  took  placci  a  retrospect 
would  begin  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war-^ 
the  tongues  of  all  parties  would  be  let 
loose>  and  every  item  of  mismanagement, 
waits »  end  extravagance  would  be  revived 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Government.  Was 
it  not  possible,  if  peace  should  be  the  re- 
suit  of  the  negotiations,  that  this  very  Vote 
would  be  revived  against  the  noble  Lord*e 
Ootemment  as  an  item  of  extravagance 
for  which  that  Government  was  respon- 
sible. Upon  this  ground,  therefore,  he 
would  suggest  to  the  noble  Lord  to  take 
into  his  consideration  the  contingent  cir- 
cumsti^nces  which  might  arise  to  render 
the  vote  unnecessary. 

Mr.  MONCKTOC^  MILITES  said,  he 
rose  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  whether,  supposing  peace 
ehould  be  concluded  before  the  Sardinian 
expedition  eailed  to  the  Crimea,  the  oUiga^ 
tion  we  had  incurred  with  regard  to  the 
loan  would  be  insisted  upon  ? 

Mr.  BOWYSR  said,  he  wished  to  ex« 
plain  a  point  to  which  reference  had  been 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  near 
kim  (Mr.  Gladstone),  who  appeared  to 
imagine  that  he  had  charged  the  Sardinian 
Government  with  corruptmo.  No  one  could 
be  mere  adverse  than  he  was  to  attacks 
upon  foreign  Governments,  but  the  state* 
meni  he  had  made  was  made  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  showing  that  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment could  not  administer  its  finances  in 
R  safd  and  proper  manner,  and  he  could 
produce  facts  to  prove  that  what  he  had 
said  wae  not  a  mere  vague  assertion.  His 
statement  with  regard  to  the  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  a  hospital  at  Turin  was, 
that  the  fee  simple  oF  the  estates  had  been 
sold  and  the  proceeds  employed  by  the 
Government,  aud  repayment  of  the  capitnl 
aot  having  been  aeeured  to  the  hospitid, 
Mr,  Cohden 


it  was  now  left  with  nothing  but  the  in* 
terest. 

YibgouktPALMERSTON:  The  treaty 
was  made  with  Sardinia  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Sardinian  contingent  Would 
have  to  go  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  carry  on 
operations  in  conjunction  with  the  British 
army  during  the  year.  The  1,000,000^. 
was  to  be  advanced  in  two  halves,  one  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment had  been  given,  and  the  other  at  the 
end  of  six  months.  Of  course  the  SardU 
nian  Government  wsntcd  the  money  to 
meet  the  grenter  expenses  that  were  in- 
curred by  an  army  in  the  field  than  by  an 
army  stationed  at  home.  Some  of  these 
expenses  would  have  been  incurred  in  pre* 
paring  the  contingent  to  take  the  field  \ 
and  everybody  acquainted  with  these  mat- 
ters knew  that  there  were  a  great  number 
of  things  requisite  to  equip  an  army  for 
operations  in  the  field  which  must  be  pre- 
pared before  the  army  embarked.  If  peace 
were  proclaimed  before  the  army  enibarked 
only  a  certain  portion  of  expense  would 
have  been  incurred  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  army  embarked  and  reached  the  scene 
of  operations  before  peace  was  made,  R 
greater  portion  of  expense  would  have  been 
incurred.  Again,  if  peace  were  made  only 
after  the  army  had  been  there  R  certain 
time,  a  etill  greater  portion  of  expense 
would  have  been  incurred*  The  only  an- 
swer, therefore,  that  he  could  give  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  was  this^if  peace 
should  be  made  at  an  earlier  period  than 
the  treaty  contemplated  there  would  na- 
turally be  R  fresh  arrangement  between 
the  two  Governments,  dependet)t  upon  the 
particular  moment  at  which  peace  should 
have  been  made.  If  the  Sardinian  army 
should  have  reached  the  Crimea  before 
peace  was  made,  then  an  expense  would 
have  to  be  incurred  in  providing  for  their 
return  ;  but  he  could  not  imagine  that  the 
Sardinian  Government  would  wish  to  buN 
den  itself  with  a  greater  amount  of  loan 
than  was  ttecessary  for  the  particular  ser- 
vice which  it  had  en.^aged  to  perform,  and 
which  it  Would  be  call^  on  under  that  en- 
gagement to  perform. 

Resolution  agteed  to. 

Resolved — 

"  That  the  Coifimissioners  of  Her  Majest/'s 
Treasury  be  authorised  to  Issue,  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  of  the  United  Klhflfdom  of  (Ireat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  lutn  of  Ons  Million 
Pounds  sterling,  during  the  present  year,  by  waf 
of  Loan,  to  the  Sardinian  Goyernment,  in  aeoofd- 
ance  with  the  terras  of  a  Treaty  concluded  be- 
tween Her  Majdsty  aad  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
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the  like  itim  of  One  Million  Pounds  iterling  in 
iho  folloirtn;  year,  in  the  event  of  the  War  not 
having  been  brought,  to  a  close  before  the  expira- 
tion of  twelve  months  after  payment  of  the  first 
instftlinent  of  the  above-mentioned  Loan.'* 

Resolution  to  be  reported  7o*mofTot0. 

NEWSPAPER  STAMP  DUTIES  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Rending  read. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
'*That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time/' 

Mft.  DEEDES  said,  he  had  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  present  upon  a  former 
occasion,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intro- 
duced to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Rouse 
the  Resolutions  upon  which  this  Bill  was 
based ;  but  on  reading  in  the  usual  chnn<> 
nels  of  information  the  account  of  what 
then  occurred,  he  (Mr.  Deedes)  had  been 
forcibly  struck  by  the  very  slight  encou- 
ragement  thnt  appeared  to  have  been  given 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  by  those  who 
followed  him  in  the  debate.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  every  hon.  Member  who  sf^oke 
on  that  occasion  had  some  stone  to  cast  at 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  that  they 
generally  concurred  in  pointing  out  to  him 
that  the  measure  he  proposed  to  introduce 
was  not  likely  to  secure  the  approbation  of 
the  country  at  large.  It  was  his  sincere 
belief  that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
adopted  the  advice  then  tendered  to  him, 
if  he  had  abstained  from  proposing  legist 
lative  interference  on  this  subject,  and  if 
he  had  not  followed  the  example  of  his 
predecessor  in  office,  he  would  have  es- 
caped a  very  difficult  task,  and  he  would 
have  had  no  difficulty,  under  existing  eir^ 
cumstances,  in  Justirving  such  a  course  both 
to  the  House  and  the  country.  He  con- 
sidered, indeed,  that  the  observations  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  established  a 
strong  case  against  the  necessity  or  adfi- 
sability  of  bringing  forward  this  Question 
at  the  present  moment.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  based  the  necessity  of  the  mea- 
sure upon  certain  Resolutions  which  were 
pasbed  unanimously  by  that  House  during 
the  last  Session,  at  the  instance  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
M.  Gibson).  Now,  he  might  observe  in 
passing  that  he  considered  abstract  Reso- 
lutions and  abstract  declarations  of  opi- 
nion, whether  proceeding  from  bodies  or 
from  individuals,  as  extremely  dangerous. 
Such  Resolutions  ought  to  be  adopted 
with  very  great  caution,  for  they  were  very 
apt  te  rise  up  in  Judgment  agidnst  people 


at  times  when  it  was  exceedingly  Inconve- 
nient to  carry  them  into  effect.  *  With  re- 
gard to  the  financial  portion  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exolie- 
qucr|  seemed  to  him  to  dispose  altogether 
of  the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of 
this  measure.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said^^ 

"  If  we  had  at  this  time  a  surplus  revenue,  and 
if  the  expenditure  of  the  conntry  did  not  greatly 
exceed  its  ordinary  revenae,  the  newspaper  stamp 
wonld  have  a  lair  claim  to  be  considered  on  any 
plan  for  repeal  or  any  rea<yustment  of  taxes,  and 
those  who  object  to  it  mifht  claim  that  its  repeal 
should  have  precedence  in  any  financial  scheme. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  present  financial  state 
of  the  country,  and,  if  the  House  should  deoida 
in  favour  of  this  measure,  it  would  be  my  dutj 
to  eall  upon  them  to  provide  for  the  deficiency  of 
the  revenue  which  might  thereby  be  occasioned 
by  some  other  mode  of  taxation.'* — [3  Hansard, 
cxxxvii.  T86.] 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  afterwards  went 
on  to  say— 

'*  It  is  my  duty  to  inibrm  the  House  that  the 
estimate  of  persons  of  authority  as  to  the  loss 
of  revenno  must  not  be  taken  to  be  less  than 
200,0002.  Such  a  loss  of  revenue  is  no  doubt  in- 
convenient at  the  present  moment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  House  will  bear  in  mind  that  to  refuse 
to  repeal  the  stamp  would  be  to  recede  fW>m  the 
unanimous  resolution  which  it  agfreed  to  last  Se^ 
sion,  and  will  render  neoessary  the  passing  of 
some  measure  declaratory  of  the  law.'^[8  JSat^ 
sard,  cxxxvii.  787.] 

He  (ICr.  Deedes)  would  be  the  last  person 
to  arirue  that  any  general  Resolution  of 
that  House  should  be  lightly  passed  over  i 
but  there  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  fitting  time 
for  all  things,  and  he  grounded  his  oppo^ 
sition  to  the  present  Bill  on  the  oonviotion 
that  this  was  not  the  fitting  time  for  pro- 
ceeding with  such  a  measure  as  the  one 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had, 
however,  determined  to  proceed  with  tha 
Bill,  and  he  (Mr.  Deedes)  would  propose 
as  an  amendment  that  the  second  rending 
of  the  measure  be  postponed  till  after  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  mada 
the  financial  statement.  It  might  bo  sup- 
posed, from  the  terms  of  this  amendment, 
that  his  objections  to  the  Bill  were  entirely 
of  a  financial  nature,  hot  that  would  not 
be  a  eorrect  idea  of  the  fact,  for  he  thought 
it  wns  open  to  objections  infinitely  stronger 
than  those  of  a  financial  character,  and  to 
I  which  he  would  shortly  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House,  tlis  objections  went  far 
'  beyond  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  and  ha 
'  would  therefore  state  at  once  aome  of  those 
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objections.   The  first  clause  of  the  Bill  iras  /  their  remedy  or  remoyal.     At  some  future 
to  him  at  once  a  ••  stopper."   He  considered  /  time  a  measure  of  that  kind  might  be  in 
that  that  clause  contained  the  pith  and  roar-  /  trodaced  with  considerable  benefit,  but  he 
row  of  the  Bill,  the  subsequent  prorisions 
relating  almost  entirely  to  matters  of  detail. 
He  found  the  first  clause  provided  that  there 
should  be  no  further  compulsory  sUmp 
duty  upon  any  newspaper  —  that,  conse- 
quently, did  away  with  the  necessity  for 
compulsory  registration,  and  also  that  no 
declaration  should  be  required.     The  regu- 
lations which  would  thus  be  dispensed  with 
bad  been  established  by  previous  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  in  order  to  prevent 
unfair  attacks  from  being  made  upon  pri- 
vate  character,   and   with   the  object   of 
raising  as  much  as  possible  the  character 
of  the  publications  to  which  such  legisla- 
tion referred,  as  well  as  offering  a  remedy 
for  abuses  of  the  press.    These  regulations, 
however,  were  no  longer  thought  necessary 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but 
he  (Mr.  Deedes)  must  say,  he  would  regard 
with  very  great  reluctance,  and  even  with 
considerable  dread,  any  relaxation  of  the 
law   which  would  allow  persons  to  write 
upon  public  affairs  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
excite  the  minds  of  those  who  were  compara- 
tively uneducated  and  ignorant,  and  whose 
powers  of  discrimination  were  not  of  a  high 
order.     He  had  seen  within  the  last  day 
or  two  some  papers  and  publications  of  the 
description  to  which  he  referred,  and  he 
could  only  say  that  he  should  be  very  sorry 
to   see  them  multiplied  in  this  country. 
He  objected   entirely  to  the  principle  of 
taxing  information  by  the  inch,  and  he  saw 
no  reason  why  the  conductors  of  a  paper, 
who  took  great  trouble  and  incurred  great 
expense  to  provide  information  which  was 
palatable  to  its  readers,  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  higher  taxation  than  the  con- 
ductors of  a  paper  who  catered  less  expen- 
sively for  the  public  amusement  and  infor- 
mation.    He  would  ask  the  House  whether 
they  were  satisfied  that  the  present  law 
was   so  faulty   as   to   require  immediate 
amendment,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  pro- 
position of  the  Government  was  calculated 
to  remedy  any  evils  that  might  exist  ?    He 
was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  there  were 
faults  in  the  present  system  that  required 
amendment;  that  there   were    anomalies 
which  it  was  desirable  to  remove ;  but  he 
denied    that   those  faults   and  anomalies 
existed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it 
necessary  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  come  down  to  Parliament  at  this 
particular  moment  with  a  Bill  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  expressly  providing  for 
Mr.  Deedea 


did  not  think  the  present  Bill  was  calcu- 
lated to  remove  faults  and  anomalies  with 
fairness  and  justice  to  existing  interests. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that  the 
press  had  sometimes,  perhaps,  exceeded  its 
fair  powers — that  it  had  at  times  pressed 
unfairly  on  individuals,  and  in  its  attacks 
laid  hold  of  points  of  character  which  it 
was  very  difiicult  indeed,  fur  those  so  at- 
tacked to  set  right,  or  scarcely  to  defend. 
He  thought  that  in  some  of  the  letters  and 
communications  sent  from  the  seat  of  war 
the  state  of  matters  there  had  been  over 
highly  coloured — so  much  so  as  to  cause 
one  to  entertain  a  measure  of  doubt  as  to 
the  whole  of  the  transactions  reported  to 
have  taken  place.    But,  notwithstanding  the 
high  colouring  and  some  exaggeration  that 
might  have  occurred,  he  believed  that  on 
the  whole  this  country  was  greatly  indebted 
to  the  press  for  the  exertions  which  it  had 
made  to  furnish  us  with  information  from 
the  seat  of  war,  and  he  should  have  deeply 
regretted  to  see  the  press  restrained  in  the 
discharge  of  that  duty ;  for  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  advantages  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced the  occasional  hardships  that 
nn'ght  be  experienced  by  indiscreet  or  over- 
charged descriptions.     In  looking  at  this 
question,  he  could  not  altogether  discon- 
nect it  from  the  subject  of  the  general 
education  of  the  country.     There  were  at 
that  moment  on  the  table  of  the  House  two 
Bills  relating  to  the  improvement  of  general 
education,  and  no  man  could  be  more  anx- 
ious than  he  was  to  see  the  working  classes 
partake  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  of 
the  blessings  of  sound  religious  instruction. 
There  were  on  the  table  of  the  House 
the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonial  Department  and  the  Bill 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Droitwich  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  and  a 
third  Bill  was  likewise  promised  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House  upon  the  same 
subject.     These  Bills,  it  vras  said,  were  to 
be  referred  to  one  Committee  for  conside- 
ration ;  and  he  would  say  that  if  the  ten- 
dency of  the  measure  at  present  before  the 
House  was  to  multiply  in  the  country,  or 
place  with  greater  ease  and  readiness  in 
the  hands  of  the  young  and  less  educated 
portion    of   the    community,   publications 
which  it  would  be  better  for  tneir  morals 
they  should  not  have    an  opportunity  of 
reading,   it   should   be   in   the   power  of 
that  Committee  to  say  whether  the  system 
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of  education  which  thej  might  propose 
would  be  improyed  by  having  a  measure, 
like  the  one  for  which  a  second  reading 
WAS  now  asked,  carried  through  the  House. 
He  should  like,  if  it  were  possible,  to  have 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  this  ques- 
tion as  one  closely  connected  with  the 
general  education  of  the  country.  Another 
question  of  great  importance  to  which  he 
would  allude  was  that  of  copyright.  In 
dealing  with  this  point  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  When  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject he  said-T-- 

"  There  it  another  point  which  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  me— namely,  the  question  of 
copyright  for  the  protection  of  literary  property 
in  newspapers.  I  don't  wonder,  so  fiir  as  we 
know  anything  of  the  plan  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
from  his  explanation  to-night,  t^t  he  has  not 
included  in  his  Bill  any  clauses  upon  this  subject. 
I  think,  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  with  reference  to 
which  it  would  be  very  diflBoult  to  devise  a  plan. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
the  proprietors  of  newspapers,  in  many  cases, 
entertain  great  anxiety  that  the  provisions  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  the  protection  of  literary 
property  should  undergo  special  consideration, 
and  should,  if  practicable,  receive  some  extension 
with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  literary  property 
in  newspapers.  Undoubtedly,  so  &r  as  the  article 
that  is  most  strictly  called  '  news '  is  concerned — 
for  instance,  the  communication  of  facts,  which 
may  generally  be  comprised  within  a  very  brief 
space,  and  the  language,  the  outward  shape  and 
form  of  which  can  be  varied  almost  at  will — I  do 
not  know  how  you  are  to  introduce  any  further 
provisions  than  the  law  at  present  contains ;  but 
1  have  understood  from  some  persons,  who  ought 
to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject,  that  the  great 
anxiety  of  those  who  think  this  question  worth 
consideration  in  the  press  as  it  stands,  is  not  so 
much  directed  to  the  protection  of  their  *  news,' 
strictly  so  called,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  it  Would 
be  very  dilBcult  to  protect,  as  to  the  protection 
of  what  may  more  fiurly  be  called  their  literary 

compositions: I,  for  one,  am  very 

anxious  that,  either  in  the  plan  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  or  in  some  other  effective  form,  this  Ques- 
tion should  be  brought  to  a  settlement." — [3  Ban- 
sard,  cxxxvli.  792-3.] 

Having  read  this  opinion,  he  would  appeal 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  whether 
he  saw  any  settlement  of  this  question  in 
the  Bill  before  the  House.  There  was  no 
protection  whatever  to  copyright  in  this 
£ill.  The  words  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  this  part  of  his  ad- 
dress were  so  strong  that  he  would  read 
two  sentences  more  :— 

"I  do  not  venture  to  prejudge  this  question,  but 
I  would  venture  to  express  a  hope  that,  in  en- 
deavouring to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  free- 
dom of  the-  press,  my  right  hon.  Friend  will  not 
be  indisposed  to  take  into  his  favourable  consider- 
ation any  reasonable  proposition  whi^h  may  bo 


made  to  him  for  the  improvement  of  the  law  of 
copyright,  in  order  that  we  may  not  run  any  risk 
of  breaking  down  that  system  under  which  the 
highest  talent  in  the  country  is  applied  largely 
and  advantageously  devoted  to  supplying  the  pub« 
lie  with  intelliffenoe,  and  to  the  discussion  of  that 
intelligence.  I  must  confess  that  I  should  regard 
the  destruction  of  that  system  as  a  public  mis- 
fortune—a misfortune  which  I  am  the  less  dis- 
posed to  incur,  because  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as 
a  natural  or  necessary  consequence  of  the  im- 
portant measure  of  emancipation  which  is  now 
contemplated  by  Her  Majesty's  Government." — 
[3  Hansard,  cxxxvii.  794-5.] 

Now  in  his  (Mr.  Deedes's)  way  of  reading 
the  measure,  he  could  see  no  chance  of  re* 
medying  the  misfortune  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  deprecated.  He  thought 
the  general  tone  adopted  by  the  press  of 
this  country  had  very  much  improved  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  some  years  ago, 
and  therefore  he  thought  that  its  interest 
should  be  the  more  protected.  He  re- 
membered, not  so  very  long  since,  when 
day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  pro* 
secutions  were  instituted  on  the  part  of 
the  Attorney  General  against  publications 
that  were  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and 
he  should  be  excessively  sorry  to  see  that 
time  return  again.  He  believed  that  the 
country  at  large  was  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  law  as  it  now  stood  ;  that  it  was  equally 
satisfied  with  what  the  press  did  for  it  in 
the  way  of  publishing  all  events  that  it  was 
desirable  to  know,  and  which  were  increas- 
ing every  day,  and  therefore  he  submitted 
that,  unless  in  much  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances than  the  present,  there  was  no 
ground  for  interference,  particularly  of  the 
nature  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It 
might  be  asked  why,  when  he  (Mr.  Deedes) 
had  these  objections  to  the  Bill,  he  did  not 
nt  once  move  that  it  be  rejected  altogether. 
This  would  probably  be  best  answered  in 
the  reply  which  he  gave  to  a  question  put  to 
him  several  times  since  he  had  placed  his 
Amendment  on  the  paper — namely,  whe- 
ther he  wished  to  turn  out  the  Government. 
To  that  he  answered  decidedly  not.  He 
did  not  wish  to  turn  out  the  Government; 
on  the  contrary,  he  would  regard  it  as  a 
calamity  were  such  an  event  to  happen  at 
a  moment  when  a  distinguished  Member  of 
that  Government  was  carryhig  on  negotia- 
tions for  peace  at  Vienna.  He  brought 
forward  the  motion  in  no  hostile  spirit  to 
the  Government.  He  was  one  who  ap- 
proved entirely  the  course  taken  by  the 
noble  Earl  who  was  fii-st  sent  for  by  Her 
Majesty  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
Ministerial  resignations,  and  who  thought 
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it  was  advisable  to  endeavour  to  eall  in  the 
assistance  of  tliose  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  him  in  politics,  as  he  could  not 
form  a  strong  Government  without  so 
doing,  and  he  oonsidered  that  he  was  right 
in  the  course  he  subsequently  took.  He 
was  ready  to  give  every  independent  sup< 
port  to  the  Government,  anu  he  did  not 
know  it  could  be  said  that  he  had,  ever 
•inee  he  had  a  seat  in  that  House,  mani- 
fested anything  like  factious  opposition. 
He  would  now  pass  to  the  financial  aspect 
of  this  question,  and  in  referring  to  which 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  on  what  ground 
the  proposition'  he  now  made  could  be 
reasonably  resisted.  He  had  already  stated 
the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ez- 
chequer  with  respeet  to  the  finanees  of  the 
country,  and  he  would  now  bring  before  the 
House  the  view  taken  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir  P. 
Baring)  who  once  held  the  high  position  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Ezohequer.  That  right 
hon.  Gentleman  thought  the  House  might 
count  on  the  loss  of  250,000{.  of  revenue 
in  adopting  the  proposed  arrangement.  He 
added** 
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"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hsi  fairly 
told  you  that  if  you  pass  this  measure  he  must  of 
neoesaity  propose  some  other  taxation  to  compen- 
sate for  the  sum  it  is  now  proposed  should  be  lost, 
Well,  then,  let  us  know  what  is  tbe  taxation  which 
the  rieht  hon.  Gentleman  will  propose  in  lieu  ?" 
— [3  Ifantardf  oxzxvii.  796.] 

That  was  but  right  and  reasonable  in  his 
(Mr,  Deedes^s)  opinion,  as  the  present  was 
not  the  time  when  large  sums  could  be 
passed  over  without  explanation,  or  with- 
out the  House  being  told  what  was  the 
remedy  to  be  applied  in  each  case.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  F,  Baring)  pro- 
ceeded to  say — 

'*  We  ought  not  to  proceed  to  vote  away  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  public  money  until  we 
have  before  us  the  whole  state  of  tbe  finances 
of  the  country,  and  are  thereby  able  to  take  a 
full  and  oomprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  I  will 
not  now  enter  further  into  the  details  of  the  plan 
which  the  Cbaneollor  of  the  Ezoheqoor  had  ex- 
plained so  dearly  and  candidly  to  the  House,  but 
if  bo  proposes,  after  bringing  in  bis  Bill,  to  pass 
it  before  his  financial  statement  is  made,  I  aui 
afraid  that  he  will  find  me  prepared,  OTcn  if  I 
should  find  myself  in  a  minority  of  one,  to  vote 
for  the  postponoment  of  the  measure,"— [3  ^an- 
sardf  Ibid.] 

He  (Mr.  Deedes)  claimed  to  be  allowed  to 
make  number  two  in  that  minority.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Wick  (Mr.  Laing)  said — 

"  It  was  impossible  for  that  House  to  conceal 
from  itself  that  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
exoeeded  by  many  millions  any  sum  whioh  could 
Mr.  Dtcd^ 


resaooably  be  expected  to  be  raised  by  taxation 
during  the  year ;  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
it  was,  in  his  opinion,  wrong  to  remit  a  tax  which 
produced  900,00h/.  At  such  a  time  it  was  not 
expedient  to  remit  taxation  in  order  tc  court  po- 
puiarity,  however  unpopular  any  tas  might  bc."-» 
[9  Bantard,  oxxzvU.  807.] 

The  hon.  Member  for  Bvesbam  (Sir  H. 
Willoughby)  and  another  hon.  Member  fol» 
lowed  in  the  same  strain.  He  alluded  to  the 
speeches  of  these  hon.  Gentlemen  in  order 
to  justify  the  course  he  had  adopted  of  sub* 
mitting  an  Amendment  to  a  Bill  of  saoh  im« 
portance  as  that  before  the  House,  and  to 
show  that  other  Members  took  the  sane 
view  that  he  did,  whose  opinions  were  en<* 
titled  to  infinitely  more  weight  than  be  could 
pretend  to.  Turning  to  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
M.  Gibson)  and  that  of  his  hon.  oolleagoe 
(Mr.  Bright),  he  could  not  hope  to  receive 
much  support  from  them,  but  he  was  thank« 
ful  for  the  little  he  could  get.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  "  that  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  £x<> 
chequer  as  to  the  difficulties  to  bo  met, 
and  that  they  must  be  carefiil  in  a  time 
like  this  of  abandoning  any  sources  of  re« 
venue."  He  (Mr.  Deedes)  thanked  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  to  much,  as  it 
strengthened  the  view  which  he  (Mr. 
Deedes)  took  as  to  the  impropriety  of  in- 
terfering, as  they  would  by  the  present 
measure,  with  the  sources  of  revenue  at 
the  present  time.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester's  speech  gave  but  little  indica- 
tion of  support  to  the  Amendment,  and 
he,  indeed,  seemed  to  anticipate  that  an 
application  would  be  made  for  the  post- 
ponement of  this  measure,  for  he  said, 
**  that  he  did  not  consider  the  measure 
to  be  as  good  as  that  proposed  by  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  denied  ita 
being  a  matter  of  revenue,  and  urged  upon 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchquer  to  bring  in 
a  Bill,  and  to  pass  it  as  fast  as  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  do  so."  He  should 
not  trouble  the  House  with  any  further 
extracts,  and  should  say  but  little  more 
in  support  of  his  Amendment.  He  had 
said  that  he  considered  that  the  press 
of  the  country  was  generally  well  con- 
ducted, and  that  its  exertions  were  so 
meritorious,  and  that  in  it  was  embarked 
so  vast  an  amount  of  property  as  fairly  to 
entitle  it  to  protection;  he  looked,  also, 
to  the  present  measure  with  fear,  as  he 
thought  it  would  lead  to  the  introduction 
of  papers  of  a  low  and  immoral  character, 
which  would  tend  to  injure  the  ignorant 
and  the  young,  and  to  detract  from  that 
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bigh  character  and  standard  which  the 
press  of  this  country  had  now  taken.  Pie 
beUeved,  moreover,  thot  the  country  did 
not  require  this  change,  and  that  by  far 
the  greoter  portion  were  satisfied  with  the 
law  as  it  at  present  stoodt  and  that,  if  the 
country  could  bo  polled  as  to  tbe  advisa- 
bility of  the  change  proposed,  and  of  sub- 
stituting a  fr^sb  tax  for  250,0002.,  that 
there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  result. 
He  also  pressed  the  adoption  of  bis  Amend- 
ment on  the  House,  on  the  ground  of  the 
extreme  unfitness  of  the  moment  chosen  by 
the  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  for  making 
this  change.  He  considered  also  that  this 
question  had  not  been  sufi&ciently  long  be- 
fore the  House  to  enable  them  thoroughly 
to  understand  all  its  details,  and  if  the 
postponement  of  the  Bill  should  be  per- 
mitted, and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer should  be  disposed » after  be  had  made 
bis  financial  statement,  to  press  this  mea- 
•ure,  be  would  be  able  to  do  so  then  with  as 
great  advantage  to  himself  as  he  would 
derive  from  pressing  it  forward  at  the  pre- 
sent time, 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  *'  upon  Monday  the 
30th  day  of  April  next/' 

Question  proposed.  "  That  the  word 
'now'  stand  part  of  the  Question.*' 

Sill  BUIiWER  LYTTON  ;  I  can,  Sir, 
assure  ray  bon.  Fiiend  the  mover  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  that  it  is  with  great  pain 
that  on  this  question  I  am  oonsoientinusly 
compelled  to  differ  from  him,  and,  I  fear, 
from  some  other  gentlemen  on  this  side  of 
tbe  House  with  whose  opinions  on  most 
subjects  1  cordially  coneur.  Before  I  sit 
down  I  shall  examine  the  validity  of  the 
arguments  on  which  my  bon.  Friend  has 
based  his  amendment  ;  but  1  am  glad 
to  hear  from  him  that  he  would  not  re- 
strict the  dehato  to  tbe  cramped  and 
narrow  ground  on  which  bis  amendment 
would  place  it^^tbat  he  would  not  reduce 
to  a  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  a  principle  which  I  will  endeavour 
to  show  to  be  one  of  the  most  important, 
and  in  point  of  time,  one  of  the  most 
pressing,  which  a  House  of  Commons  can 
entertain.  I  can,  indeed,  advance  some 
claim  to  the  original  paternity  of  the  mea* 
•ure  my  bon.  Friend  considers  to  be  so 
niischievous.  1  believe  I  was  the  first 
person  who  ever  introduced  into  this  House 
a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on 
knowledge,  including  the  stamp  duty  on 
newapapers.    Sir,  when  my  bon.  Friend 


says  that  this  subjeot  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently long  before  us,  he  must  allow  me 
to  tell  him,  that  it  is  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  that  I  first  brought  this  question 
before  the  House  ;  I  was  then  a  very  young 
man,  but  the  opiniona  I  then  entertained 
in  favour  of  the  total  repeal  of  the  neve- 
paper  stamp  duty  are  not  removed-^^th^ 
are  strengthened  by  tbe  Upie  of  time ;  for 
>rithin  tbe  last  twenty  years  there  baa 
been  a  great  increase  of  intelligence  among 
the  people,  and  any  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  sudden  difi'usion  of  cheap 
newspapers  is,  therefore,  considerably  leea 
now  than  it  was  then,  But  whjr  it  the 
danger  less  ?  Why  has  intelligence  in*' 
oreaaed  ?  Because  within  the  last  twenty 
years  all  kinds  of  obeap  publications  have 
abounded,  and  the  public  have  bad  the 
wisdom  to  choose  the  best  and  r^eot  tbe 
worst.  The  very  arguments  now  used  by 
my  hon.  Friend  against  cheap  newspapere 
were  once  used  much  more  boldly  against 
the  principle  of  cheap  publications  alto-* 
gather.  We  were  then  told  that  the 
common  mass  of  the  people  would  prefer 
worthless  and  inflammatory  works,  and 
that  to  adapt  the  market  to  thoir  pockets 
would  be  to  corrupt  their  understandinga. 
Now  what  has  been  the  fact?  why  that 
in  proportion  as  good  books  have  been 
made  cheap,  bad  books  have  retreated 
from  circulation.  Ask  anywhere  what 
books  most  please  the  artisan  or  mechanic, 
end  you  will  find  it  is  either  elementary 
works  of  science,  or  if  books  of  amusement, 
the  very  books  of  amnsement  that  scholars 
and  critics  themselves  prefer.  And  now  that 
the  people  have  thus  nobly  disproved  the  fear 
of  cheap  publications  which  prudent  men 
might  once  have  entertained,  have  we  a 
right  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  such  asser- 
tions as  I  see  the  newspaper  proprietors 
have  put  forth,  and  my  bon.  Friend  hae 
condescended  to  echo — that  any  newspapers 
cheaper  than  their  own  must  necessarily 
appeal  to  the  worst  passions  and  prejudices 
of  the  lowest  class  ?  Now,  Sir,  is  it  the 
cheapness  of  the  newspaper  that  will  cor- 
rupt the  artisan,  or  is  it  the  baseness  of 
the  ortisan  that  most  corrupt  tbe  news- 
paper? What  are  these  assertions  but 
the  most  groundloss  declamation,  disproved 
by  all  the  experience  wq  have  now  obtained 
of  the  taste  and  inclinations  of  the  working 
class,  disproved  by  the  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  cheap  publications 
which  have  brought  to  the  cottage  and 
the  loom— what  ?^a  debased  and  conta- 
minating literature  ?  No,  the  same  refined 
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and  elerated  knowledge  which  delights  and 
instructs  ourselres.  1  beseech  the  House 
to  separate  the  details  of  this  measure 
from  the  broad  principle.  On  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  it  is  to  the  princi- 
ple we  should  look.  I  agree  with  mj 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Deedes)  that  there  are 
provisions  in  the  measure  that  require 
alteration,  but  those  portions  of  the  Bill 
that  are  objected  to  can  be  altered  in 
Committee.  Manj  details  may  require 
hereafter  onr  most  serious  consideration, 
but  1  will  now  only  make  upon  some  of 
them  one  or  two  passing  remarks.  For 
example,  1  think  it  an  act  of  justice  and 
sound  policy,  not  only  to  secure  the  copy* 
right  of  all  original  matter  to  newspapers, 
but  to  give  a  cheap  and  summary  mode 
of  protecting  that  copyright  similar  to  that 
which  exists  for  copyright  in  manufacture 
tinder  Sir  Bmerson  Tennent's  Act.  I 
think,  too,  that  the  complaint  of  The 
Times  as  regards  itself  is  just.  When 
you  are  introducing  a  general  law  by  which 
newspapers  are  to  go  through  the  post 
at  a  penny,  it  seems  to  me  fair  and  reason- 
able that  yon  should  take  as  your  standard 
of  weight  or  size  that  newspaper  which 
has  the  largest  circulation  and  in  which 
the  public  feel  the  deepest  degree  of  in- 
terest. I  am  told  that  the  right  hon. 
Qentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer means  to  recur  to  the  principle  of 
weight.  If  so,  I  say,  weigh  The  Times 
as  your  standard — 

<*  Expende  Anoibalem— quot  libraa  in  duce  summo 
Inveniei." 

And  it  seems  to  me  not  a  worthy  distinc- 
tion in  so  wholesale  a  change  to  separate 
The  Times  from  the  Supplement,  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  paper,  and  that, 
too,  a  part  of  whioh  the  unrestricted  diffu- 
sion is  of  so  great  an  importance  to  the 
intellectual  and  commercial  community.  I 
agree  in  all  that  my  hon.  Friend  has  said 
with  regard  to  the  high  character  of  the 
press  of  this  country.  For  from  enter- 
taining any  grudge  to  the  existing  news- 
paper press,  far  from  seeking  to  under- 
value its  signal  merits,  I  grant  that  it  is 
an  honour  to  the  country  from  the  ability 
of  its  compositions,  the  integrity  of  the 
men  who  adorn  it,  the  vast  and  various  in- 
formation it  diffuses,  and  making  fair  al- 
lowances for  the  heat  of  party  spirit  and 
the  temptations  of  anonymous  power,  for 
its  general  exemption  from  wilful  calumny 
and  personal  slander.  And  if  I  desired  to 
leave  to  remote  posterity  some  memorial  of 
existing  British  civilisation,  I  would  prefer, 
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not  our  docks,  not  our  railways,  not  our 
public  buildings,  not  even  the  palace  in 
which  we  now  hold  our  sittings ;  I  would 
prefer  a  file  of  The  Times  newspaper. 
Could  I,  then,  believe  that  the  change 
proposed  would  deteriorate  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  the  newspaper 
press,  I  fear  I  might  have  the  weakness 
to  cling  to  the  existing  system,  if  it  had 
not  so  crumbled  away  that  I  can  find  no- 
thing to  cling  to  but  an  Attorney  General 
who  dares  not  prosecute,  and  a  jury  that 
would  not  convict.  But  then  it  is  the 
taste  of  the  public  that  forms  the  news- 
paper, not  the  newspaper  that  forms  the 
taste  of  the  public ;  and  if  the  press  is  an 
honour  to  the  country,  it  is  because  it  re- 
presents what  honours  the  country  still 
more — the  good  sense  and  civilised  huma- 
nity from  which  the  press  takes  its  colour 
and  its  tone.  Now,  you  have  been  told 
that  this  change  will  degrade  our  press  to 
the  level  of  the  American,  and  you  have 
been  led  to  infer  that  the  American  press 
is  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  ad- 
venturers, whereas  the  remarkable  peculi- 
arity of  the  American  press  is  that  it  repre- 
sents nearly  all  the  intellect  of  that  country. 
There  is  scarcely  a  statesman  of  eminence, 
an  author  of  fame,  who  does  not  contribute 
to  the  American  periodical  press ;  and, 
therefore,  the  editor  of  one  of  their  jour- 
nals says  on  this  very  subject,  "  If  the 
American  press  is  inferior  to  the  English, 
it  merely  argues  that  the  intellect  of  the 
country  is  inferior,  for  nearly  all  the  avail- 
able intellect  of  the  United  States  is  en- 
gaged in  their  press."  This  serves  to 
show  you  that  if  our  press  is  superior  to 
the  American,  it  does  not  depend  upon 
fiscal  laws,  but  upon  the  general  standard 
of  civilisation  ;  in  other  words,  the  press 
can  but  reflect  the  public. 

Upon  the  financial  part  of  the  question, 
on  the  alleged  loss  to  the  revenue,  I  will 
touch  later ;  but  I  cannot  consent  to  allow 
the  grand  principle  involved  in  this  Bill  to 
be  dwarfed  down  to  the  level  of  a  budget. 
What  is  that  principle?  I  will  place  it 
upon  broader  ground  than  that  taken  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  in- 
deed, seems  to  regard  the  Bill  rather  with 
the  reluctant  and  frigid  toleration  of  a 
stepfather  than  the  glowing  love  of  a 
parent.  The  principle  is  this — that  you 
ought  not  in  a  free  country  to  lay  a  tax  on 
the  expression  of  political  opinion — a  tax 
on  the  diffusion  of  that  information  on 
public  affairs  which  the  spirit  of  our  con- 
stitution makes  the  interest  and  concern 
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of  every  Bobject  in  the  State.  Still  moret  j  betveen  the  influence  of  the  ConsenrAtive 
yoa  should  not,  by  means  of  that  tax,  |  party  in  the  country  and  their  repreeenta« 
create  such  an  artificial  necessity  for  ca-  ;  tion  in  the  press.  But  if  this  stamp  duty 
pita!  that  yoa  secure  the  monopoly  of  |  irere  removed — if  every  able  man  among 
thought  upon  the  subjects  that  most  into-  '  you  had  the  right  to  defend  your  cause  in 


rest  the  public  at  large  to  a  handful  of 
wealthy  and  irresponsible  oligarchs.    That 
is  the  principle  at  stake ;  that  is  the  ques- 
tion before  you.     Turn  it  as  you  will,  you 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  as  long  as 
this  newspaper  stamp  duty  exists  no  man, 
whatever  his  knowledge,  his  honesty,  his 
talent,  the  soundness  of  his  conservative 
opinions,  can  set  up  a  daily  journal  on  the 
affairs  of  the  country  without  an  enormous 
capital — not  even  a  weekly  one  without  a 
capital   of  some  thousand  pounds;   and, 
therefore,  the  stamp  duty  does  confine  the 
liberty  of  expressing  opinion  as  much  as  if 
the  State  actually  sold  for  a  large  sum  of 
money  the  right  to  monopolise  ihe  market 
of  public  information.     Now,  one  result  of 
thus  narrowing  the  representation  of  opi- 
nion is,  that  large  sections  of  opinion  are 
either  not  represented  at  all  or  represented 
very  inadequately.  And  I  doubt  very  much 
if  there  are  ten  thoughtful  men  on  either 
side  the  House  who  can  say  that,  on  many 
of  the  most  important  questions,  there  is 
now  one  daily  newspaper  with  which  they 
can  cordially  agree.     Take  the  great  Con- 
servative party;  consider,  first,  its  num- 
bers  throughout    the    kingdom  —  in    the 
counties   generally  a   large  majority ;   in 
the  towns,  even  most  hostile,  generally  a 
large  and  influential  minority ;  compute  its 
strength,  not  in  numbers  alone,  but  com- 
parative intelligence ;  consider  how  large  a 
share  of  the  highly  cultivated  classes,  in 
the    learned    professions,    in    commerce, 
among  the  gentry,  entertain  Conservative 
opinions.     Now  turn  to   the  daily  news- 
papers, and  ask  yourselves  if  those  opi- 
nions are  represented  in  any  proportion  to 
the  numbers  and  intellectual  eminence  of 
their  supporters  throughout  the  country  ? 
There  are  two  ways  of  representing  opi- 
nion—one through  Parliament,  the  other 
through  the  press.     Now,  I  ask,  how  are 
the  Conservatives  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment?    My  hon.  Friends  will  tell  me  that 
they  are  confessedly  the  largest  single  and 
integral  body  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
How  are  they  represented  in  the  press  ? 
Why,   no   single   subdivision   of  political 
opinion  is  represented  so  sparingly.    Com- 
pute the  number  of  Conservative  journals, 
compute  the  number  of  copies  they  sell,  at 
the  price  you  are  told  to  keep  up,  and  you 
will  be  perfectly  astounded  at  the  disparity 
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the  form  of  a  journal  without  this  neces- 
sity for  capital,  can  you  doubt  that  all 
which  talent  or  knowledge  can  bring  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  yonr  political  creed  would 
find  its  fair  and  natural  channel?      And 
though  the  best  newspaper,  as  a  record  of 
news,  will  be  always  that  which  has  the 
largest  capital,  yet  the  best  opinions  aro 
not  always  found  in  the  best  newspapers, 
and  many   readers  who   would  take  one 
journal  for  the  sake  of  its  general  news 
would  take  another  on  account  of  their 
sympathy  with  its  political  doctrines.     No 
doubt  all  opinions — those  you  condemn  as 
well  as  those  you  approve — would  obtain 
their  utterance.     But  twenty  years  ago  1 
assured  myself  that  on  the  liberal  side  of 
the  question  safe  and  sound  thinkers  would 
hold  it  an  imperative  duty  to  stand  forward 
and  counteract  the  danger  of  all  socialist 
and  revolutionary  doctrines,  and,  on  the 
Conservative  side,  are   we  so   barren  of 
literary  talent,   or  so  indifFerent  to   the 
spread  of  our  principles,  that  free  competi- 
tion will  not  yield  us  additional  advocates? 
No;    a  host  of  writers  would  appear  to 
divest  the  popular  mind  of  those  preju- 
dices against   existing   institutions  which 
are  now  left  to  circulate  in  defiance  of  this 
law,  and  without  any  answer  at  all ;  for  I 
cannot  learn  that  there  is  at  this  moment 
a  single  Conservative  journal  which  pene- 
trates the  mass  of  the  working  class.    Sir» 
I  am  convinced  that  if  this  stamp  duty, 
this  obstacle  were  removed,  many  an  emi- 
nent public  man,  many  an  eminent  man  of 
letters,  would  start  small  cheap  papers* 
not  attempting  to  vie  or  interfere  with  the 
special  province  of  The  Times,  but  convey- 
ing opinions  stamped  by  the  responsibility 
of  his  avowed  name.    Yon  would  thus  call 
in  the  principle  of  cheap  competition,  not 
to  lower,  but  to  elevate  still  more  the  cha- 
racter of  the  newspaper  press ;  for  nothing 
would  so  exalt  the  social  position  of  gen- 
tlemen  engaged  in  newspaper  literature  as 
some  signal  exceptions  to  that  anonymous 
mystery  which  now  shrouds  all  attacks  on 
the  characters  of  public  men.     I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  preservation  of  the 
anonymous  system  may  not  at  times  bo 
useful  and  even  necessary ;  but  1  do  say 
that  its  rigid  and  uniform  use  is  the  only 
power  of  the  press  which  1  hold  to  be 
invidious  and  derogatory.     No  more  abloi 
2  0 
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no  more  Moompli»hed  gentlemen  than  the 
eontributore  to  the  higher  departments  of 
the  press  ean  adorn  our  circles ;  yet  it  is  . 
in  rain  to  denj  that  we  feel  a  certain  an-  1 
easiness  in  the  social  intercourse  with  men  ; 
to  the  exercise  of  whose  talents  secrecy  is  , 
BO  imperative  a  law  that  the  man   who 
clasps  us  by  the  hand  to-day,  may,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  professional  doty,  sting 
tie  to  the  quick  to-morrow,  darkly  and  in 
secret.     Mr.  Fox  once  told  this  House  an 
anecdote  of  a  witness  on  a  trial,  I  think, 
for  murder,  who  gare  his  testimony  against 
another  man  on  the  ground  that  a  ghost 
had  appeared  to  him,  and  said  so  and  so. 
**  Well,"  said  the  Judge,  who  was  a  person 
of  considerable  humour,  **  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  take  the  evidence  of  the  ghost ;  let 
him  be  brought  into  court."     These  ano- 
nvmous  newspaper  writers  are  as  ghosts. 
We  do  not  object  to  take  their  evidence, 
but  there  are  times  when  I  should  like 
them  brought  into  court. 

This  subject  has  been  far  too  much 
argued  as  if  it  were  a  question  between 
the  tax  collector  and  the  newspaper  pro- 
prietors. I  could  not  help  smiling  when 
the  other  evening  I  heard  an  hun.  Mem- 
ber say  that  they  did  not  complain  of 
the  law,  and  why,  then,  should  it  be 
changed?  What  corporate  body,  I  ask, 
ever  did  complain  of  a  law  which  restricted 
competition,  and  secured  to  itself  a  virtual 
monopoly  ?  And  I  am  perfectly  am  axed  to 
see  these  journals,  most  of  which  honoured 
lis  poor  Protectionists  with  such  hard 
names,  now  arming  themselves  with  all 
the  antiquated  arguments  in  favour  of  pro- 
tective duties,  amounting  to  absolute  pro- 
hibition, which  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  discussion  on  the  com  laws  the  stoutest 
friend  of  the  farmer  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  use.  Sir,  the  question  really  is 
between  the  tax  collector  and  the  public, 
and  it  is  this — whether  it  is  not  time  that 
we  should  enforce  that  great  principle  of 
the  constitution  of  civil  liberty,  and  of 
common  sense  which  says  that  opinion 
shall  go  free,  not  stinted  nor  filched  away 
by  fiscal  arrangements,  but  subject  always 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  against  treason, 
blasphemy,  and  slander.  Those  laws  will 
still  remain,  though  the  question  has  been 
argued  as  if  they  were  to  be  swept  away. 
But  thus  much  it  is  just  to  say  on  behalf 
of  the  working  classes,  to  whom  we  are 
told  that  cheap  libellous  periodicals  will 
especially  appeal — that  no  class  hitherto 
has  so  littlo  supported  newspapers  of  ^ 
libellous  and  gossiping  character  as  the 
Sir  B.  Lytton 


working  classes  of  this  conntry.      I  re- 
member  when    certain    Sunday  journals 
profaned    the    Sabbath    by    hebdomadal 
ribaldry   ond  scandal.       Who   supported 
them  ?     1  fear  it  was  the  clubs  and  the 
drawing-rooms.     Certainly  it  was  not  ,th6 
working  elass  ;    and  those  journals  ulti- 
mately perished,  because  they  eould  obtain 
no  circulation  among  the  common  people, 
and  no  sympathy  from  the  public  in  the 
actions  that  were  brought  against  them. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  that  shows 
how  little  the  danger  of  publications  do- 
pends  on  their  price,  that  profligate  and 
licentious  literature  always  begins  by  oor> 
ropting  the  higher  class  before  it  reaches 
the  lower.     I  know  no  instance  to  the 
contrary  in  the  history  of  all   literature, 
ancient  or  modern.     Take  the  examples 
with   which   we  are  most   familiar.      It 
was    the    nobles    and    wits,    the    well- 
bom   abb^  and    great    ladies  of   Paris 
who    bronght    into    fashion    and    intro- 
duced   to    the    artisans    of   Franee    the 
chimeras     of     Rousseau,    the     infidelity 
of   Voltaire.       And    I    do   not    believe 
that  the  inflammatory  catchpennies  that 
now,  in  defiance  of  your  law,  circulate 
through  our  manufacturing  towns,  would 
last  six  months  after  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  duty  had  removed  the  morbid  at- 
traction which  belongs  to  things  proscribed 
and  forbidden,  and  exposed  them  to  the 
competition  of  sound  and  healthful  writings 
at  the  same  price.     This  is  not  a  mere 
theory,  it  has  been  partially  tried.     It  ap- 
pears in  the  evidence  of  the  Committee  of 
1851,  that  the  appearance  of  one  or  two 
legal  threepenny  papers  in  London,  though 
they  were  by  no  means  first-rate,  sufficed 
to  destroy  an  immense  swarm  of  unstamp- 
ed pernicious  publications  which  had  before 
circulated  throughout  the  metropolis.     Let 
us,  then,  do  with  this  field  of  letters,  what 
we  country  gentlemen  are  learning  to  do 
with  our  fields  at  home ;  if  we  want  the 
com  to  have  fair  play*  we  clear  away  an 
unnecessary  hedgerow  full  of  thorns  and 
brambles,  and  expose  the  ground  well  to 
the  sun  and  to  the  air.     But  at  this  time 
of  day  it  is  superfluous  to  argue  the  prin- 
ciple that  opinion  should  not  be  indirectly 
suppressed  by  a  tax,  when  the  boldest  man 
among  us  dare  not  invade  it  by  an  open 
law ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  desired  to  do  so, 
we  have  no  longer  the  power.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  told  us  withont  any  exaggera- 
tion, though  perhaps  rather  reluctantly, 
that  the  stamp  doty  baa  broken  down  in 
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tM  directfonf.  There  are  not,  as  he  statefl,  { 
only  100,  for  there  are  no  lefts  than  250  ; 
publications  subject  to  the  Statute,  only 
partially  stamped,  and  all  liable  to  prose- 
cution. If  you  do  not  prosecute  them  all, 
with  what  justice  can  you  prosecute  one. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  say,  with  that  grim  com- 
placency, if  you  don't  pass  this  Bill  you 
must  arm  the  Government  with  new  laws 
—with  new  powers  of  prosecution.  Now, 
Sir,  I  feel  confident  that  this  House  of 
Commons  will  do  no  such  thing ;  if  we  did 
frame  new  laws  for  checking  the  circula- 
tion of  knowledge,  or  if  we  did  make  what 
is  asked — a  new  arbitrary  distinction  be- 
tween political  journals  and  those  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  we  should  do  more  to  expe- 
dite the  march  of  a  democratic  reform  Bill 
than  all  which  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London — 
that  is  to  say,  when  out  of  office — could 
effect.  And  if  we  were  blind  and  harsh 
enough  to  frame  such  laws,  I  should  like 
to  see  the  Attorney  General  who  would 
have  the  courage  to  enforce  them,  or  the 
Government  that  would  have  the  insanity 
to  allow  him.  While  we  discuss,  the  law 
for  all  good  purposes  is  virtually  dead. 
Yon  may  retain  the  sword  for  a  time  in 
its  nerveless  hand.  I  defy  you  to  renew 
the  energy  of  its  muscles.  I  defy  you  to 
strike  the  blow. 

I  now  come  to  my  hon.  Friend's  Amend- 
ment. He  says,  "  Will  you  hazard  the  loss 
of  200,000^  of  revenue  at  a  time  when  you 
will  require  new  taxes  for  carrying  on  the 
war  with  Russia  ?"  But  against  what  do 
yon  wage  war  ?  It  is  not  against  Russia 
as  Russia.  In  commercial  interchange 
Russia  is  our  natural  ally.  It  is  against 
Russia  when  she  appears  as  the  symbol 
of  barbaric  usurpation  and  brute  force. 
Why,  then,  out  of  the  millions  you  devote 
to  secure  the  distant  boundaries  of  civili- 
sation, grudge  a  paltry  fraction  towards  the 
service  of  those  two  great  agents  of  civilisa- 
tion at  home — freedom  of  opinion  and  po- 
pular knowledge  ?  I  ask  my  hon.  Friend, 
is  there  any  usurpation  more  barbarous 
than  that  which  usurps  the  utterance  of 
thought  upon  public  affairs  ?  Is  there  any 
type  of  brute  force  more  odious  than  that 
which  an  Attorney  General  will  embody 
if  he  is  to  say  to  a  jury,  "  This  publication 
is  harmless — nay,  its  contents  are  most 
Taluable ;  but  the  proprietor  was  not  rich 
enough  to  pay  a  duty  imposed  on  the 
liberty  of  printing,  and  I  call  upon  you,  in 
the  name  of  the  law,  to  stifle  the  know* 


ledge  yon  admire,  and  to  ruin  the  man  who 
has  a  claim  to  your  gratitude."  Now,  Sir, 
I  do  not  believe  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer will  lose  one  single  farthing,  if  he 
adds  to  his  Bill,  as  is  proposed,  the  privi* 
lege  of  transmitting  all  printed  papers  by 
the  post  at  the  same  proportional  charge 
as  periodical  journals.     More  than  twenty 
years  ago  I  went  carefully  into  the  details 
on  this  very  subject,  for  it  formed  a  part 
of  my  own  scheme,  and  I  convinced  my- 
self that  the  number  of  tracts  of  all  kinds, 
religious,  literary,  or  commercial — of  cata- 
logues of  booksellers  and  land  agents  — 
of  writings  purely  intended  for  diffusion, 
would,  under  the  plan   proposed   by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University    of    Oxford    (Mr.    Gladstone) 
yield  a  sum  far  exceeding  the  deficit  now 
alleged,  while  the  addition  to  the  paper 
duty  itself  will,  I  think,  prove  sufficient 
compensation.     But  even  if  it  were  other- 
wise— I   put  this    question   to   my   hon. 
Friends  as  Conservatives — ^are  200,000i. 
too  dear  a  purchase  fur  restoring  authority 
to  laws  that  no  more  stringent  provisions 
will  enable  you  to  enforce  ?    Should  the 
dignity  and  efficacy  of  the  law  be  to  Con- 
servatives mere  items  of  revenue?   No; 
they  are  objects  beyond  all  price,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  we  should  not  have  heard 
a  word  on  the  fiscal  part  of  the  question— 
never  have  had  this  Amendment — if  hon. 
Gentlemen  were  but  convinced  that  the  mea- 
snre  itself  were  safe  and  prudent ;  if  cer- 
tain interested  parties  out  of  doors  had 
not  sought  to  alarm  us  by  assertions  of 
another  kind  of  danger  than  that  of  loss 
to  the  revenue — assertions  so  absurd   to 
the  sense  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  practical  conditions  of  our  literature  that 
those  who  make  them  would  be  the  first 
to  laugh  at  our  credulity  if  we  believed 
them.    Assertions  that  a  fivepenny  journal 
must  be  respectable,  and  a  penny  journal 
roust  be  licentious,  and  all  such  trumpery, 
as  I  find  in  this  notable  electicism  of  twad- 
dle and  bugbear,  which  has  been  circulated 
among   us,    and    called    "  Objections   to 
the  Newspaper  Stamp  Act."    This  was 
against   the    first    Bill,    but  it  is  meant 
equally  to  apply  to  the  present.     Here 
I   find  it    stated  that   among  the  most 
active  agents  for  a  change  are  persons 
whose    avowed    object    is    the    diffusion 
of  opinions  adverse  to  religion  and  sub- 
versive of  the  rights   of  property.     And 
this   courteous   insinuation   against   those 
who  differ  from  themselves  is  put  forth  by 
the  very  innocents  who  haye  such  a  horror 
2  0  2 
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of  Tibel !     Whom  they  mean,  I  know  not. 
Among  the  most  active  for  a  change  are 
tlie  hon.  Members  for  Manchester  and  the 
Weat  Riding*  who  hold  doctrines  some  of  as 
consider  extreme,  but  at  least  they  express 
their  doctrines  openly  and  plainly,  and  1  have 
never  yet  heard  that  tliey  avowed  opinions 
adverse  to  religion  and  subversive  of  pro- 
perty.    Among  those  whom   I  have   re- 
membered most  favourable  to  a  repeal  of 
this  duty    were  the  late  Lord  Althorp, 
Lord   Brougham,    Lord  Campbell.     Lord 
Ly ndhurst,  has,  I  think,  expressed  him- 
self in  favour  of  it.     There  is  also  that 
very  natural  enemy   to  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, the  heir  of    the   house   of  Derby 
(Lord  Stanley).     There  is  that  notorious 
foe  to  religion,  the  representative  of  the 
University    of    Oxford    (Mr.    Gladstone). 
And  the  most  active  agents  for  a  change 
are  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  who,  what- 
ever their  faults,  are,  I  presume,  tolerably 
well  satisfied  with  what  is  called  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things.     I  have  looked  well 
through  this  paper ;  all  its  arguments  are 
comprised  in  two  libels  ;  one  against  those 
who  advocate  cheap  newspapers,  the  other 
against   those  who   will   read   them.     It 
reminds  me  of  what  Horace  Walpole  said 
of  a  lady,  "  That  she  had  as  fine  a  set  of 
teeth  as  any  one  could  have  who  had  only 
two,  and  both  of  them  black."     Do  not  let 
hon.  Members  be  thus  led  away.     Do  not 
let  Conservatives  continue  to  be  cheated 
out  of  all   fair  chance  to  explain   their 
opinions  to  the  working  class.     My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir 
J.  Pakington)  in  the  course  of  his  luminous 
speech  on  introducing  his  noble  Bill  on 
education,   alluded  to  the  letters  of  our 
private  soldiers  in  the  Crimea,  which  have 
excited   such  just  admiration.      Let  me 
ask.    Sir,   how  have  the  minds  of  these 
soldiers  been  trained  to  love  and  defend 
their  country  ?— trained  to  those  great 
conservative   principles,   humanity,    disci- 
pline, fortitude,  and  patience  ?     Is  it  not, 
in   part,   by  the   cheap  publications  that 
have  instructed  the  childhood  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  ;    and  ought  not  that  to 
teach  you  how  little,  as  Conservatives,  you 
have  to  fear  from  any  department  of  cheap 
knowledge  ?    Do  not  fancy  that  this  penny 
tax  is  a  slight  imposition.     Do  not  fancy 
that  a  penny  paper  is  necessarily  low  and  , 
bad.     Once   there  existed   a  penny  daily  j 
paper — it  was  called  The  Spectator.    Addi- 
son and  Steele  were  its  contributors.     It ' 
did  more  to  refine  the  manners  of  this  people  j 
than  half  the  books  in  the  British  Museum 
Sir  B.  Lytton 


Suddenly  a  halfpenny  tax  was  put  on  that 
penny  paper,  and  so  one  fatal  morning  the 
most  pleasing  and  graceful  instructor  that 
ever  brought  philosophy  to  the  fireside  had 
vanished  from  the  homes  of  men.     True 
that  it  survived  the  first  stroke  which  laid 
low  its  feebler  contemporaries  ;  it  doubled 
its  price — it  did  not  immediately  decline  in 
its  circulation;  Dean  Swift  beliered  that 
it  would  still  lift  up  its  head,  and  march 
gallantly  under  its  burthen.     But  no,  it 
began  to  stagger — to  droop.    On  the  third 
month  from  the  day  it  first  took  the  load, 
with  BO  haughty  a  crest,  it  fell  to  the 
ground:— an   attempt  was  made   by   its 
writers  to  raise  it  under  a  new  name,  and 
strengthen  it  by  the  tonic  of  party  poli- 
tics ;  that  attempt,  too,  finally  succumbed. 
It  then,  after  a  long  interval,  resumed  its 
old  appellation — The  Spectator  appeared 
again.     Addison  put  into  it  the  noblest 
efforts  of  his  strength — in  vain.    The  fatal 
tax  was  too  powerful  for  Addison.     In  a 
few  months  it  sunk,  never  to  revive.     Yes, 
Sir,  a  halfpenny  tax  sufficed  to  extinguish 
The  Spectator^  and  divorce  that  exquisite 
alliance  which  genius  had  established  be- 
twoen  mirth  and  virtue.     I  turn   to  my 
hon.  Friends  around  me.     I   say  that  I 
am    convinced,    earnestly    and    conscien- 
tiously  convinced,    that    a    penny   jour- 
nal, containing  moderate  Conservative  opi- 
nions, managed   by  some   gentlemen   as 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  tastes  and 
feelings  of  the  humbler  classes  as,  for  in- 
stance, many  of  our  plain  squires  and  couu- 
try  clergy  are,  would  do  more  to  popularize 
Conservatism,  than  half  the  party  speeches 
we  make  in  this  house.  For  what  is  Conser- 
vatism?    Surely  not  that  which  its  ene- 
mies, surely  not  that  which  thrce-fourtha 
of  these  fivepenny  journals  represent  it  to 
be  ?     It  is  not  a  stem  and  lifeless  sys- 
tem  of  restraint  and  terror,  but  a  warm 
and  generous  love  for  the  free  laws,  tho 
liberal  altars,  and  the  glorious  people  of 
the  land  in  which  we  live.     Is  it  the  con- 
stitution you  xvould  conserve?     What  is 
this   English  constitution  ?     Not  a  crazy 
and  decrepit  form  that  must  shrink  from 
every  breath  of  air,  that  cannot  face  tho 
rude  popular  gaze,  nor  stand  the  manly 
shock   of   contending   opinions.     No ;    it 
is  a  robust   organisation    of  sound    prin- 
ciples, which  has  received  its  life  and  its 
soul  not  more  from  the  wisdom  of  states- 
men than  from  the  courage  of  dauntless 
patriots.     As  such,  are  we  not  bound,  we 
lovers  of  the   constitution,  to  prove  that 
we  do  not  fear  discussion  ?     Arc  wc  not 
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bound,  we  ConserTativoB,  bound  especially, 
to  justify  resistance  to  wanton  inroads  on 
that  constitution,  by  showing  that  it  needs 
no  hazardous  Reform  Bill  to  give  to  the 
people  every  access  to  knowledge— every 
facility  to  make  themselves  better  and 
wiser  ?  And  it  is  because  1  believe  this 
to  be  our  duty  and  our  policy  as  true  Con- 
servatives ;  it  is  because  I  hail  an  occasion 
to  show  that  we  do  not  dread  the  good 
sense  of  the  humblest  class  of  our  country- 
men in  any  fair  discussion  between  them 
and  us  ;  it  is  because  I  am  convinced  that 
as  we  widen  the  field  of  literature,  we  raise 
up  new  champions  for  ourselves,  and  best 
counteract  the  poison  to  which  a  worthless 
law  now  forbids  the  antidote,  that  1  give 
to  the  main  principle  of  this  measure  my 
most  cordial  and  hearty  support. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
he  thought  that  the  House  ought  clearly 
to  know  how  this  matter  stood,  for  when 
that  was  explained  he  thought  that  all 
hon.  Gentlemen  wonld  agree  with  him  that 
It  would  be  most  inconvenient  any  longer 
to  delay  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
The  present  condition  of  the  law  was  most 
unsatisfactory  and  perplexing,  and  matters 
were  in  a  very  anomalous  position,  arising 
out  of  the  permission  which  had  been  ac- 
corded to  certain  classes  of  publications  to 
omit  the  affixing  of  the  stamp.  There  was 
no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  stamp  duty  upon  newspapers  had  been 
Jmposed  for  political  purposes;  of  late, 
however,  that  view  of  the  matter  could 
hardly  be  maintained.  Hence  it  was  that 
after  a  time  Government  had  permitted 
certain  periodicals,  which  strictly  fell  within 
the  intention  of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  which 
did  not  come  up  to  the  popular  idea  of 
a  newspaper,  to  stamp  ouly  a  portion  of 
their  impression.  Such  periodicals  were 
-addressed  specially  to  certain  subjects,  al- 
most, indeed,  to  certain  classes  of  readers 
exclusively.  As  instances,  he  might  name 
the  Athenamm,  the  Literary  Gazette,  the 
Mueical  Times,  the  Builder,  and  certain 
papers  devoted  to  legal  subjects,  such  as 
tho  Jurist,  he.  In  course  of  time  this 
4ed  to  a  new  class  of  papers  coming  into 
existence — papers  which,  though  not  de- 
voted to  those  higher  and  more  intellec- 
tual subjects  which  at  first  were  held  to 
form  fair  grounds  of  exemption,  yet  con- 
fined themselves  to  one  aubject  exclusively. 
Of  this  class  were  The  Racing  Times,  which 
was  devoted  to  subjects  connected  with  the 
turf,  and  The  Police  Gazette,  which  gave 
Toports  of   the   cases   before  the  police 


courts.  It  became,  then,  a  question  whe* 
ther  the  indulgence  should  be  extended  to 
papers  of  this  description  also,  and  even- 
tually it  was  considered  most  advisable 
that,  instead  of  constituting  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  a  tribunal  to  decide  how 
far  a  particular  paper  was  deserving  of 
exemption,  one  general  rule  should  be 
adopted,  and  that  all  papers  devoting  them* 
selves  to  the  discussion  of  one  subject 
should  be  alike  exempted.  A  great  variety 
of  class  papers  then  came  into  existence* 
but  presently  some  of  them  began  to  pub* 
lish  what  certainly  was  news  in  the  gcne« 
ral  and  more  popular  acceptation  of  the 
term,  and  it  then  became  a  question  as  to 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  intelli- 
gence which  should  take  a  paper  out  of 
the  category  of  class  publications.  Was 
a  paragraph  to  be  sufficient— -or  half  a  co- 
lumn, or  a  whole  column  ?  In  this  way 
there  arose  a  most  embarrassing  difficulty. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  officers  of  the  re- 
venue did  not  enforce  the  law  rigorously, 
and  put  down  papers  of  this  class,  then 
immediately  a  great  outcry  arose  from  the 
papers  subject  to  the  tax  against  the  in- 
justice inflicted  on  them ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  did  insist  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  by  this  description  of  class 
papers,  there  was  a  great  outcry  from 
these  in  their  turn  against  the  system 
which  allowed  some  papers  to  be  issued 
without  a  stamp,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
singled  out  others  for  prosecution.  A  fur- 
ther embarrassment  was  immediately  after- 
wards added  to  this  perplexing  state  of 
things.  The  House  of  Commons  inter- 
fered, and,  on  the  motion  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson) 
declared  that  the  law  was  not  properiy  ad- 
ministered, and  that  the  Government  ought 
not  to  take  upon  itself  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  one  class  of  periodicals  and 
another.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  represent  to  the  Go- 
vernment the  position  in  which  he,  as  law 
officer  of  the  Crown,  was  placed.  His 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  B.  Lytton)  was  wrong 
when  he  said  the  law  was  a  dead  letter. 
The  law,  if  enforced,  was  strong  enough ; 
but  what  would  be  the  outcry  if  the  officers 
of  the  Government,  called  upon  to  enforce 
the  law  impartially,  should  enforce  it 
against  newspapers  which  had  been  en- 
couraged by  successive  Governments,  the 
proprietors  of  which  newspapers  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  they  might  safely 
invest  their  capital  so  long  as  they  con- 
fined  their  publication  to  the  exposition  of 
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Bubjecis  which  were  not  conDOCted  with 
news  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term?     What   would    he    the    outcry    if 
these  newspapers  were  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute to  this  tax  ?     So  far,  also,  his  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  B.  Lytton)  was  right,   that 
they  would  have  to  appeal  to  juries,  and 
bow  strong  would  be  the  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  juries  when  they  were  re- 
minded of  the  impunity  and  exemption 
which  these  publications  had  so  long  en- 
joyed, and  they  were  told  that  this  tax 
was  that  which  stood  in  the  way  of  dif- 
fusing political  information  among  those 
classes  among  whom  it  was  most  desirable 
that  political  information  should  be  diffused. 
It  therefore  became  necessary  to  dispose  of 
this  question  at  the  earliest  possible  period, 
and  although  nobody  could  admire  more 
than  he  did  the  tone  and  temper  in  which 
the  hon.   Member    for  East   Kent  (Mr. 
Deedes)   had  brought  forward  his  propo- 
sition,  he   (the  Attorney  General)   could 
find  in  his  observations  no  argument  for 
delay.     No  doubt  there  would  be  a  certain 
diminution  in  the  reyenue,  although  his 
Friend  the  Member  for  Hertfordshire  (Sir 
B.  Lytton)  thought  that  the  increase  in 
the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  would  more 
than  compensate  for  such  deficiency ;  yet, 
assuming  for  the  soke  of  argument  that 
a  deficiency  would  arise,  they  would  know 
the  extent  of  the  loss.     If  they  were  not 
prepared  to  meet  that  loss,  let  them  put  an 
«nd  to  the  question  by  voting  against  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  but,   if  his 
▼iews  BO  eloquently  put  forward  by  his 
hon.  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down  would 
induce  them  to  get  rid  of  this  tax,  they 
would  not  surely  let  200,000/.  stand  in 
the  way.     The   subject,   however,  would 
oome  before  them  again  and  again.     If 
they,  on  the  one  hand,  told  him  that,  as 
Attorney  General,  he  was  bound  to  enforce 
the  law,  that  must  be  done,  but  that  would 
ereate  such  an  outcry  in  the  country  that 
the    matter   roust    again    and    again   be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament.    They  knew  the  extent  of  the 
Joss,  and  they  had  two  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  who   had  come   forward   and 
Baid   that,  although   the  country  was  at 
war,  yet  they  thought  that  the  finances 
were  in  a  position  to  bear  the  loss.     It 
therefore  became  a  question  whether,  in- 
dependent of  financial  considerations,  they 
should  put  an  end  to  this  tax.    There  were 
some  who  thought  the  tax  should  bo  main- 
tained to  keep  up  the  present  high  cha- 
racter of  the  press  in  this  country.     He 
The  Attorney  General 


did  not  think  there  wbb  any  Boundness  iii 
that  argument.     He  believed,  on  the  con- 
trary,  that  they  would  be  doing  a  great 
public  benefit  by  getting  rid  of  the  tax. 
Were  those  who  upheld  the  present  sys- 
tem prepared  to  prove  that  the  remission 
of  this  tax  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  the  press  itself  ?     He  thought 
those  who  advocated  the  proposition  pos« 
sessed   a  great  advantage  over  the  op« 
posers,   for  they  Baid,    '*  This  is  a    tax 
which  prerents  the  diffusson  of  political 
information ;  it  is  stated  it  can  be  given 
up  with  safety  to  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try, therefore  it  ought  to  be  got  rid  of, 
unless    there    are     great    commensurate 
evild,  which,  on   the   other  hand,  weigh 
against    the    benefits    that  would   result 
from  the  remission  of  this  tax,  which  stops 
the    progress    of    knowledge."     No    one 
would  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  it  was 
desirable  to  keep  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  in  ignorance.     If  there  were  any 
who  were  bold  enough  to  avow  that  opi- 
nion, he  trusted  the  House  would  receive 
such  an  avowal  in  a  proper  spirit.     It  was 
said  that  the  abolition  of  the  tax  would 
diminish  the  character  and  influence  of  the 
present  press,  and  would  deteriorate  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people,  and  that  it 
would  open  a  great  door  to  slander.    Now, 
in  the  first  place,  was  it  to  be  apprehended 
that  they  would  so  impair  and  deteriorate 
the  character  of  the  existing  press  that 
any  amount  of  appreciable  evil  would  re-, 
suit  ?     The  argument  was,  that  the  more 
they  cheapened  periodical  publications  the 
more  the  middle  and  lower  classes  would 
have  recourse  to  the  cheaper  publications 
and  abandon  the  dear  ones,  and  the  con- 
sequence would  be   that  they  would   di* 
minish  thereby  the  means  whereby  the 
dearer  publications  obtained  the  informa- 
tion which  they  communicated,  and  com- 
manded the  eminent  skill  and  ability  which 
they  employed.     If  he  believed  that  the 
effect  of  this  measure  would  be  to  lower 
the  character  of  the  press  in  this  country, 
he  should  start  with  apprehension,  but  he 
had  not  heard  one  single  argument  which 
would  cause  him  to  believe  it  for  a  mo- 
ment.    Would   any  man  believe  that   so 
long  as  they  gave  the  same  facilities  for 
transmission  through  the  Post  Office,  that 
The  Timest  or  any  of  the  great  leading 
journals,  would   lose  one  single  reader? 
No ;  the  fact  was,  that  the  cheaper  class 
of  publications  would  call  into  existence 
a  totally  different  class  of  readers,  which 
would  adapt  themselveB  to  the  capacity, 
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pecuniary  and  mtelleetnal,  of  the  poorer 
elasaes,  among  whom  the  dearer  publica- 
ttona  did  not  go*  No  one  would  believe 
thai  a  paper  pabltahed  at  twopence  or 
threepence  could  compete  in  information  or 
ability  with  a  paper  that  was  published  at 
a  higher  price;  and  the  man  who  could 
afford  to  pay  for  the  dearer  commodity 
would  continue  to  purchase  it,  and  the 
dearer  commodity  would  maintain  its  rela- 
tive value.  They  would  make  other  com- 
modities cheaper,  but  the  rich  man  always 
bought  the  best  article ;  it  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  things ;  but  was  that  any  reason 
why  they  should  deny  to  the  poorer  man 
the  article  which  alone  he  could  procure  ? 
What  right  had  they,  in  justice  and  in 
principle,  to  keep  op  the  higher  price  of 
the  commodity  in  which  the  rich  man  re- 
joices, and  to  prevent  the  poor  man,  who 
could  not  procure  that  commodity,  from 
getting  one  adapted  to  his  own  means  ? 
Then  it  was  said,  and  this  was  deserving 
of  their  most  serious  consideration,  that 
they  would  not  only  deteriorate  the  e£S- 
cienoy  of  the  existing  press,  but  that  they 
would  produce  a  class  of  papers  which 
would  disseminate  irreligioQi  opinions,  and 
slanderous  and  immoral  articles.  He  did 
not  believe  it.  He  did  not  conceive  such 
bad  taste  existed  that  publishers  would 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  circulate  such 
publications ;  but,  if  they  did,  the  law  was 
strong  enough  to  control  them,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  proposition  for 
doing  away  with  the  safeguards  of  securi- 
ties and  registration  formed  no  integral 
part  of  the  measure,  and  could  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Why,  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Kent  had  stated  how  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  press  had  gone  on. 
But  since  when  had  this  improvement  taken 
place  ?  Why,  since  the  duty  had  been 
redueed  from  4d,  told.  The  real  truth 
was,  that  these  were  imaginary  apprehen- 
sions, which  sprang  up  in  the  minds  of 
men  naturally  enough  when  they  proposed 
to  deal  with  existing  things.  It  always 
had  been  so,  and  always  would  be  so. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  expose  manufac- 
turers to  competition  by  admitting  foreign 
productions,  they  were  told  that  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturers  would  be  annihilated. 
What  was  the  result  ?  That  they  pros- 
pered more  than  they  had  ever  done. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  do  away  with 
protection  to  agriculture,  they  were  told 
that  the  agricultural  interest,  and  all  the 
interests  that  were  inseparably  buund  up 
with  it»  would  all  perish  together;  but 


what  had  been  the  result?  Let  hon* 
Gentlemen  opposite  say.  Again,  they 
were  told  that  if  they  abolislted  the  na- 
vigation laws  they  would  annihilate  Bri- 
tish shipping,  and  what  had  been  the  re* 
suit?  Let  British  shipowners  say.  He 
therefore  did  not  believe  that  the  great 
papers  would  suffer,  or  that  the  press 
would  teem  with  blasphemous  or  libellous 
publications.  Why,  they  were  told  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hertfordshire 
that  the  taste  for  libel  and  for  slander  was 
not  in  the  poorer  but  the  richer  classes. 
The  poorer  classes  wanted  information 
which  applied  itself  immediately  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
but  the  rich  and  the  idle  wanted  the  pep- 
pered spice,  the  condiment  of  intellectual 
depravity.  The  feeling  of  society  was 
such,  that  whenever  a  libel  on  personal 
and  private  character  arose  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  inducing  juries  to  convict  and 
to  give  exemplary  damages.  The  Satirist 
was  annihilated  by  the  repeated  verdicts 
for  damages  that  were  obtained  against 
it  by  individuals  whose  characters  were 
traduced  by  libels.  Such  was  the  feeling 
of  society  that  he  undertook  to  say  if  such 
a  paper  was  produced  now  it  would  not 
exist  a  month.  Then,  again,  he  said  that 
this  great  question  was  ripe  for  solution^ 
and  he  trusted  the  House  would  not  adopt 
the  view  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Kent.  An  observation  had  been  made  on 
the  subject  of  copyright.  The  law  of 
copyright  was  strong  now.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  great  newspapers  of  the 
day  would  be  exposed  to  any  more  depre- 
ciation from  their  cheaper  brethren  than 
they  were  at  the  present  moment.  They 
were  exposed  now  to  depreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  evening  papers,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  weekly  papers,  but  yet  they 
did  not  find,  practically,  that  the  great 
journals  had  anything  to  complain  of  in 
this  respect.  Any  information  that  oame 
a  day  after,  or  a  week  after,  or  which  it 
was  necessary  to  condense  or  transform, 
could  do  no  hann,  and  would  not  prejudice 
the  paper  it  was  taken  from.  It  was  true 
he  had  heard  it  said  that  if  the  tax  were 
taken  off  it  was  possible  some  papers  might 
be  started  to  steal  from  the  morning  popers 
the  reports  of  the  debates  and  all  the  lead- 
ing events  of  the  day.  He  believed  that 
if  such  a  publication  were  likely  to  answer, 
the  difference  of  a  penny  in  the  price  of  a 
paper  would  not  prevent  those  who  would 
engage  in  such  an  act  from  doing  it  now. 
But  he  was  perfectly  sure  that  if  such  an 
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atrocious  attempt  at  fraud  and  robbery 
vere  to  be  made  by  any  person,  or  body  of 
persons,  on  an  action  being  brought  the 
indignation  of  the  jury  at  such  an  outrage 
would  be  so  great,  that  they  would  give 
Buoh  damages  as  would  at  once  put  a  stop 
to  such  a  robbery.  But  if  the  law  of 
copyright  was  not  sufficient  under  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  things  to  protect  the  great 
journals,  it  would  be  the  duty,  and  he  was 
sure  it  would  be  the  inclination,  of  Parlia- 
ment at  once  to  make  a  law  to  render 
copyright  more  secure.  He  was  sorry  to 
have  detained  the  House  so  long,  but  ho 
was  anxious  to  show  the  great  difficulties 
which  those  who  have  to  administer  the 
law  were  placed  in.  He  implored  the 
House  not,  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of 
a  momentary  difficulty,  to  trifle  with  this 
question,  but  at  once  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion. It  was  perfectly  monstrous  that  the 
law  should  continue  in  its  present  state. 
There  were  at  the  present  moment,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  newspapers  to  which  he  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  House,  others 
springing  up  by  scores.  The  great  inte- 
rest excited  in  the  public  mind  by  the 
events  of  the  war  had  called  up  news- 
papers devoted  exclusively  to  that  subject. 
They  were  assuredly  class  publications; 
but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  they 
were,  in  point  of  fact,  political  newspapers 
in  every  sense  of  the  term,  and  against 
which  he  thought  the  law  ought  to  be 
enforced.  But  they  were  in  this  difficulty, 
that  at  the  very  moment  these  newspapers 
were  started  the  Government  had  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  matter  before  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  would  have  been  acting  with 
extreme  rigour  if  they  had  proceeded 
against  these  parties  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  matter  had  stood  over ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  did  not  stand  over 
with  regard  to  other  newspapers  which  did 
not  pay  the  tax.  They  remonstrated  and 
complained,  and,  he  thought,  with  justice. 
It  was  right  that  that  state  of  things 
should  be  done  away  with.  The  law  must 
be  enforced  equally  and  uniformly;  but 
then  it  was  most  difficult  to  enter  on  a 
career  of  prosecutions  which  would  assume 
almost  the  character  of  persecutions  when 
Parliament  had  in  its  hands  the  decision 
of  this  question.  He  would,  therefore, 
most  earnestly  impress  on  the  House  that 
it  ought  not  to  delay  a  single  moment  in 
dealing  with  this  question,  which  he  con- 
sidered was  now  ripe  for  solution. 
.  Sib  FRANCIS  BARING  :  Great,  Sir, 
•a  ?^  the  pleasure  with  which  I  always 
"^  Attorney  General 


listen  to  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  B. 
Lytton)  and  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Attor- 
ney General,  and  I  certainly  have  never 
more  admired  their  talent  and  the  way  in 
which  they  dwell  upon  a  question  than  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  think  neither  of  them  has  to- 
night at  all  met  the  objections  which  have 
been  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Kent  (Mr.  Deedes).  He  sUted  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was,  by  hia 
own  explanation,  about  to  propose  an  ar« 
rangement  by  which  there  would  be  a  loss 
to  the  revenue  of  200,000^,  and  that  it 
would  be  his  duty,  if  the  Bill  passed,  to 
bring  forward  some  tax  to  supply  that  de» 
ficiency  in  the  I'evenue.  The  hon.  Mem* 
her  for  East  Kent,  therefore,  reasonably 
enough,  asks  that  you  will  not  consider  the 
question  without  reference  to  the  alterna- 
tive, and  that,  if  some  new  tax  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  country,  it  shall  be  open 
to  the  House  to  decide  whether  they  will 
submit  to  the  present  evil  in  preference  to 
that  of  the  new  tax  which  is  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  it.  If  the  country  is  so  agitated 
upon  this  point  as  it  is  stated  to  be,  and  if 
there  is  that  unanimous  feeling  of  the  in- 
convenience of  the  tax  which  is  said  to 
exist,  I  am  surprised  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
seem  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  duty 
before  we  have  the  equivalent  before  us. 
I  confess  that  that  great  anxiety  npon 
their  part  creates  a  doubt  in  my  mind 
whether  they  are  satisfied  that  the  country 
will  receive  the  equivalent  with  quite  so 
much  pleasure  as  they  seem  to  anticipate. 
Upon  a  former  occasion,  I  stated  that  the 
course  pursued  with  regard  to  the  present 
Bill  was  unusual  and  irregular,  not  merely 
in  point  of  form  but  in  point  of  principle. 
It  is  the  usual  course,  upon  a  question  of 
the  reduction  of  taxation,  for  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  to  tell  you  that  you 
should  take  a  full  and  comprehensive  view 
of  your  finances*  and  that  before  you  pro- 
ceed to  apply  any  surplus,  even  which  you 
may  appear  to  have  to  dispose  of,  you 
should  have  the  whole  plan  before  you  and 
know  what  you  have  got  to  spend.  We 
only  ask  upon  the  present  occasion  that 
you  should  not  go  out  of  the  usual  course, 
and  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  do  what  his  predecessors  have  in- 
variably done,  with  one  exception^  an  ex- 
ception which  I  think  should  be  a  beacon 
for  us  to  avoid  rather  than  an  example  to 
follow — ^I  allude  to  the  reduction  in  the 
rates  of  postage.  We  reduced  the  postage 
duty  under  circumstances  of  great  political 
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difficuUj,  and  1  cannot  help  thinking  that 
at  that  time  it  was  a  most  unfortnnate  pro- 
ceeding. But  what  bare  I  heard  to-day  ? 
I  hare  heard  denied  to^ajr  what  was  stated 
on  that  occasion.  We  were  then  told  that 
it  was  a  great  moral  qnestion,  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  consider  it  as  one  of  mere 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  We  were 
told  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  a  large 
class  of  society,  and  the  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  assured  that  wo  should 
lose  nothing  in  point  of  revenue.  1  don't 
underrate  the  yalue  of  that  measure  ;  but 
if  you  place  your  finances,  from  time  to 
time,  under  these  pressures  and  struggles, 
and  especially  at  periods  when  you  have 
large  demands  upon  yon,  the  result  may  be 
a  great  inconvenience.  1  am  not  contending 
that  a  reduction  of  200,000^.  in  your  re- 
ceipts must  necessarily  lend  to  any  great 
financial  difficulties ;  hut  if  you  once  admit 
this  sort  of  argument  and  reasoning  to  jus- 
tify the  course  now  proposed  to  be  followed, 
you  may,  in  a  matter  comparatively  trifling, 
he  breaking  through  a  rule  essential  to  the 
protection  of  your  revenue,  the  result  of 
which  may  be,  that  year  after  year  hon. 
Gentlemen  will  bring  forward  measures  for 
the  reduction  of  taxation,  on  the  plea  that 
this  is  a  great  nation,  that  the  reduction 
proposed  is  a  very  small  matter,  and  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  means  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  that  may  be  created. 
But  this  difficulty  would  always  have  to  be 
encountered,  and  on  the  present  occasion  1 
see  not  in  what  way  it  can  be  met.  1  can 
only  make  a  conjecture  as  to  what  course 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  have 
to  pursue.  If  he  is  really  and  bond  fide 
about  to  follow  the  principle  laid  down  by 
his  predecessor,  and  to  raise  for  the  services 
of  the  year  by  taxation  a  revenue  for  the 
year,  1  am  afraid  he  will  find  that  even 
200,0001.  is  not  a  sum  with  which  he  can 
dispense — that  he  will  want  every  sixpence 
— and  that  he  is  acting  a  rash  part  if  he 
consents  to  sacrifice  one  farthing  before  he 
knows  well  what  his  position  is.  But  there 
is  another  possibility.  There  is  the  possi- 
hility  that  you  may  have  recourse  to  a  loan. 
I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  that  question. 
It  may  be  justifiable  to  leave  to  posterity  a 
part  of  the  expenditure  of  a  war  which  you 
may  on  public  grounds  enter  into.  But  if 
you  relieve  yourselves  from  taxes  already 
existing,  and,  by  means  of  a  loan,  mako  up 
the  deficiency  which  that  course  of  policy 
occasions,  thereby  leaving  it  to  posterity 
not  only  to  pay  the  expenses  of  your  war. 


hut  also  to  pay  for  the  taxation  which  you 
have  repealed,  1  do  not  think  anyboily  can 
doubt  that  that  is  not  an  honest  or  rightful 
course  to  pursue.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
consider  the  present  proposition  for  redu- 
cing the  amount  of  revenue  is  so  light  a 
matter  as  it  has  been  assumed  to  be.  It 
has  been  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  that  great  inconvenience 
must  arise  from  the  postponement  of  this 
measure  till  after  the  Easter  vacation. 
But  1  venture  to  remind  him  that  after  all 
it  is  not  so  long  before  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  will  bring  forward  his 
budget.  He  will  do  so  the  first  week 
after  Easter,  it  now  being  a  few  days  only 
before  that  period.  The  inconvenience 
and  injustice  which  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  suggests  must  result  from 
that  delay  1  believe  he  greatly  exagge* 
rates.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  B. 
Lytton)  say  that  they  are  not  surprised  at 
the  objections  made  by  the  press,  or  by 
the  persons  now  engaged  in  conducting 
newspapers,  to  this  measure ;  or  that  they 
should  acquiesce  so  willingly  in  the  tax 
now  imposed  upon  them.  But  1  must  say, 
that  when  1  come  to  look  at  the  tax  now 
imposed,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  raised, 
I  do  not  think  it  a  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance that  those  engaged  in  the  news- 
paper trade  should  not  raise  any  objection 
to  it,  or  that  they  should  not  be  unwilling 
that  things  should  remain  in  their  present 
state.  Generally  speaking,  there  have 
been  no  complaints  in  the  trade  that  their 
interests  have  been  neglected.  When  we 
look  at  the  taxation  of  the  country,  we 
find  that  a  large  portion  of  the  paper  duty 
has  been  taken  off,  that  the  advertisement 
duty  has  been  abolished,  and  that  the  stamp 
duty  on  newspapers  itself  has  been  reduced 
from  4d,  to  la. ;  therefore  the  course  of  the 
Legislature  as  regards  the  newspapers  can- 
not greatly  be  complained  of.  Most  gene- 
rally persons  connected  with  a  trade  atfect- 
ed  by  taxes  are  found  to  complain  that  the 
taxes  are  so  heavy  that  they  destroy  the 
trade.  Is  that  the  case  on  the  present 
occasion?  Do  you  find  the  newspaper 
proprietors  complaining  that  the  tax  im- 
posed upon  them  is  so  heavy  that  their 
trade  is  interfered  with  by  it?  That  is 
a  complaint  which  cannot  be  made,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  urged  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  as  a  reason  for 
proposing  the  abolition  of  this  tax.  But 
there  is  one  view  of  the  question  which  has 
been  carefully  avoided  by  hon.  Gentlemen, 
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and  tfaat  is  that  this  penny  stamp  doty  can 
hardly  be  called  a  tax.  It  is  a  compensa- 
tion for  a  privilege  enjoyed  under  a  Post 
Office  arrangement,  and  which  privilege  is 
paid  for  in  the  shape  of  a  stamp.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  considers 
that  mode  of  conveyance  of  newspapers 
to  be  BO  great  an  advantage  to  all  parties 
that  he  is  still  inclined  to  keep  it  up.  Will 
the  House,  for  a  moment,  reflect  what  is 
the  payment  made  by  these  parties,  and 
what  are  the  privileges  they  obtain?  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaer  the  other 
night  stated  that  of  the  gross  weight  car- 
ried by  the  Inland  Department  of  the 
Post  Office,  76  per  cent  was  composed  of 
newspapers,  and  9  per  cent  of  mail  bags, 
of  which,  of  course,  the  newspapers  had 
their  share.  I  think,  therefore,  it  may  be 
near  enough  to  the  truth  to  say  that  80 
per  cent  of  all  the  postal  carriage  of  this 
country  was  newspapers,  and  those  news- 
papers paying  Id.  each.  But  this  convey- 
ance is  not  confined  to  inland  communica- 
tion. Take  your  Colonies.  1  asked,  the 
other  day,  at  the  Post  Office,  what  a  news- 
paper cost  going  to  Australia,  and  the  an- 
swer was  that  it  was  free  of  all  postage.  It 
is  stated  by  the  present  Resolutions  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  Colonies  for 
2d.  Now,  when  we  come  to  consider  that 
this  stamp  has  the  power  of  circulating  and 
recirculating  a  newspaper  throughout  the 
country  for  Id.,  and  for  a  small  additional 
sum  throughout  the  Colonies,  my  own  im- 
pression is  that  the  charge  is  by  no  means 
an  unfair  equivalent  for  the  postage.  You 
pay  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  (and  in 
this  statement  I  throw  out  of  consideration 
all  the  costs  of  the  establishment  of  por- 
ters, sorters,  and  letter  carriers) ;  but  you 
pay  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  in  this 
country  693,0002. ,  and  for  the  packet  ser- 
vice 792.0002.,  being  about  1,500,0002. 
for  mere  conveyance.  When  we  come  to 
consider  that  the  newspapers  pay  a  sum  of 
400,0002.  in  stamps,  I  must  say,  remem- 
bering that  upwards  of  80  per  cent  of  the 
weight  carried  consist  of  newspapers,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  bargain  for  them, 
and  the  newspapers  receive  more  than  a 
full  equivalent  for  the  stamp  duty  which 
they  pay.  If  you  take  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  your  Post  Office  and  packet 
service  it  amounts  to  2,430,0002.  The 
sum  you  receive  is  1,208,0002.,  so  that 
about  half  the  expense  is  a  loss  ;  and 
the  sum  paid  by  the  new^pftpers  towards 
e  1,208,0002.  is  not  500,0002.  When 
1.  Gentlemen  talk  to  me  of  taxing 
Sir  F.  Baring 


thought,  and  of  taxing  conveyance  of  in- 
formation, my  answer  is,  that  the  Post 
Office  is  open  for  the  conveyance  of  infor- 
mation both  at  home  and  abroad  at  a  cheap 
rate ;  and  that  we  give  you  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  shape  of  conveyance  than  you 
give  in  the  shape  of  a  tax.  The  hen.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  has  made  out  a 
very  grave  case  about  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  state  of  the  law  on  thb  subject. 
He  has  stated  that  there  are  only  two 
courses  to  be  taken  on  this  question  ;  either 
to  prosecute  parties  according  to  the  pre- 
sent law,  or  to  repeal  the  stArop  duty.  It 
is  very  odd,  but  this  is  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  I  have  heard  that  there  was  not  a 
third  course.  1  must  say,  without  presum- 
ing to  possess  the  ingenuity  of  the  hen, 
and  learned  Gentleman,  I  should  have 
thought  that  there  was  a  third  course, 
which  was  not  to  leave  the  law  in  its  pre- 
sent  state,  as  a  net  spread  to  catch  every 
publication  which  it  was  possible  to  bring 
within  its  meshes,  but'  to  cause  some 
better  definition  of  what  is  and  what  is 
not  a  newspaper.  The  law  was  very 
strict.  It  was  liberally  construed.  It  was 
from  that  relaxation  probably  that  most 
of  the  difficulties  had  arisen.  I  could 
hardly  venture  to  give  an  opinion  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  told  me 
he  had  considered  it,  but  if  it  has  not 
crossed  his  mind  I  think  I  may  suggest  ho 
might,  like  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, have  consulted  Punch,  or  any  com- 
mon-sense newspaper  editor,  and  they 
would  have  helped  him  as  to  what,  in  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion,  and  of  the 
law,  might  be  considered  as  a  newspaper. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  ar- 
gued this  matter  as  if  this  were  really  a 
settlement  of  the  question,  and  undoubt- 
edly, if  that  were  so,  something  might  be 
said  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  But  is  it  a 
settlement  of  the  question,  I  ask  ?  1  find 
two  clauses  which  still  give  newspapers 
certain  privileges.  Now,  if  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  is  unable  to  say  what  is  a 
newspaper,  will  he  tell  me  how  to  construe 
those  clauses  ?  It  is  quite  true  the  power 
is  given  to  the  Postmaster  General  to 
allow  all  newspapers  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Colonies.  But  if  the  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral comes  and  asks  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  what  is  a  newspaper,  to  be  con- 
sistent he  must  say,  the  definition  of  a 
newspaper  is  of  such  a  nature  that  he 
cannot  act  upon  it,  and  consequently  the 
same  question  again  arises  under  those 
clauses.     But  that  is  not  alL    Two  of  the 
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most  eloquent  fupportera  of  the  Bill,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  who  is  the  leader  of 
this  movement,  both  tell  us  it  will  be  un- 
Mtisfaetorj  to  them  unless  there  is  some 
law  of  copyright.  1  must  say,  then,  if 
the  matter  is  to  be  settled,  the  Attorney 
General  ought  to  tell  us  either  that  it  is 
impossible  to  settle  the  question  of  copy, 
right,  or  that,  accompanying  the  Bill  there 
is  some  arrangement  with  regard  to  copy- 
right. I  am  not  inclined  to  enter  into  the 
subject  of  the  moral  effect  of  the  law.  I 
hope,  if  the  Bill  passes,  it  may  produce  all 
the  good  which  is  anticipated  from  it.  We 
must  remember,  however,  this — that  we 
have  the  result  of  the.  entire  freedom  of 
newspapers  in  a  country  not  rery  dissimi- 
lar to  our  own,  and  1  observed  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  when  he 
came  to  speak  of  the  press  of  America, 
was  extremely  careful  not  to  give  his  opi- 
nion as  to  the  state  of  the  American  press. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  say  one 
word  about  the  blessings  of  the  untaxed 
pre9S  of  America.  Probably,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, it  is  unfair  for  me  to  give  an  opi- 
nion on  that  matter ;  but,  while  we  have 
heard  in  this  House  the  press  of  America 
stated  to  be  a  great  blessing,  wo  have 
heard  it  stated  by  Americans  that  they 
considered  it  anything  bnt  a  blessing  to 
that  country.  I  therefore  think,  upon 
every  ground,  there  is  no  such  strong  and 
pressing  necessity  as  would  make  this  a 
tax  which  we  ought  £rst  to  abolish.  If 
there  were  a  great  surplus  of  revenue  it 
might  then  be  considered.  But,  whether 
there  is  a  surplus  revenue  or  not,  I  still 
contend  for  the  principle  that  you  ought 
not  to  take  off  taxation  unless  at  the  samo 
time  you  can  show  the  means  by  which  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  you  create,  and  if 
the  Motion  comes  to  a  division,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  PACKE  said,  he  did  not  despair  of 
obtaining  the  vote  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  the  postponement  of 
the  Bill,  because  towards  the  close  of  his 
speech  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said,  unless  some  great  financial  difficulty 
were  in  the  way,  he  recommended  the 
House  to  pass  the  second  reading.  He 
thought,  after  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  F.  Barinv)  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
there  had  been  reasons  given  against  sur- 
rendering 200,0002.  until  they  knew  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  finan- 


cial state  of  the  country.  The  whole  ques- 
tion before  the  House  had  been  completely 
lost  sight  of  in  what  fell  from  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Hertfordshire  (Sir 
B.  Lytton)  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen« 
tleman  the  Attorney  General.  The  pro^^ 
position  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Kent  (Mr.  Deedes)  was  simply  to  postpone 
the  measure  for  a  certain  time,  that  they 
might  see  whether  they  could  part  with 
the  money  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  anticipated  he  would  lose.  No 
one  listened  with  more  thorough  admira- 
tion than  he  did  to  the  eloquent  speeches 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hertfordshire; 
but  the  House  was  led  away  by  the  propo-* 
sition  of  his  hon.  Friend,  that  the  dissemi- 
nation  of  intelligence  ought  to  be  free  from 
taxation.  That  might  be  true  or  false, 
but  the  Bill  before  the  House  did  not  pro- 
fess to  abolish  taxes  on  newspapers.  It 
only  rendered  newspapers  free  of  taxes  to 
a  certain  portion  of  the  population,  and  he 
believed  the  English  farmer  would,  almost 
without  exception,  be  deprived  of  the  pri- 
vilege accorded  to  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  the  towns  through  which  a  rail- 
way passed  the  readers  would  receive  their 
newspapers  tax  free,  but  he  contended  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  did  not 
congregate  in  towns,  and  that  persons  in 
the  country  would  still  have  to  pay  the 
tax,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
would  be  exempt.  The  operation  of  the 
Bill,  therefore,  wonld  be  extremely  partial, 
and  consequently  he  did  not  agree  in  the 
argument,  however  eloquently  expressed 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Hert- 
fordshire and  the  Attorney  General,  that 
It  was  a  measure  which  would  relieve  poli- 
tical intelligence  from  taxation.  They 
were  not  arguing  whether  the  Bill  should 
be  read  a  second  time  or  not,  but  whether 
it  should  be  postponed  until  after  the  finan- 
cial statement,  and  he  thought  that  propo* 
sition  so  reasonable  that  he  felt  some  as- 
tonishment that  the  Government  did  not 
accede  to  it. 

Mr.  mi  all  said,  as  one  of  the  very 
few  Members  of  that  House  who  were 
connected  with  the  press,  he  would  venture 
to  entreat  their  indulgence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments while  he  made  one  or  two  observa- 
tions on  the  Bill  then  under  discussion. 
Upon  former  occasions  when  the  question 
had  been  brought  forward  he  had  contented 
himself  by  giving  a  silent  vote,  and  he 
should  not  have  troubled  the  House  then 
but  for  the  course  taken  by  a  considerable 
and  influential  portion  of  the  newspaper 
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^-^«9.  4C  uiu»  cooDtrT,  in  opposition  not 
^f>:W  to  ditf  aecaii^  bat  to  the  very  prin- 
c*^fc«is>  ^c  the  two  Bills  which  had  been 
bpius^c  '-u  bj  two  successive  Chancellors 
Q£  di«  Exchequer.  He  was  verj  anxious 
«»  vii:scuu:u  all  those  fears  which  seemed  to 
be  gmcitained,  and  which  had  been  ex- 
^r«sM«i  bj  Members  of  bis  fraternity,  as 
%» the  damaging  effect  which  this  measure 
wQttki  have  on  the  existing  public  press. 
Be  was  still  more  anxious  to  disclaim  most 
atrongljr  and  emphatically  auy  concurrence 
in,  or  sympathy  with,  the  reasons  which 
baid  been  put  forward  as  the  grounds  of 
opposition  to  the  measure.  He  could  see 
nothing  in  those  reasons  but  the  argument 
always  brought  forward  by  those  who 
advocated  protective  interests  whenever 
threatened  with  unrestricted  competition. 
The  penny  stamp  appeared  to  be  assumed 
to  be  the  palladium  of  the  respectability  of 
the  newspaper  press.  Remove  that  stamp, 
it  was  said,  and  the  dij^nity,  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  superiority  of  the  news- 
paper press  will  be  speedily  swept  away, 
and  there  will  be  an  inundation  of  libellous 
and  blasphemous  publications.  Under  the 
existing  system,  said  the  proprietors  of 
newspapers,  wc  discharge  our  duties  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  public ;  and  let 
well  alone.  He  must  say,  that  he  quite 
shared  the  amazement  expressed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hertfordshire  in  his  bril- 
liant speech  at  such  statements.  Perhaps 
the  House  would  remember  the  violent 
sarcasms  which  the  newspaper  press  had 
hurled  against  the  producers  of  corn,  who, 
under  cover  of  similar  pretences,  had 
8ought.to  retain  a  protective  impost.  Then 
the  press  of  the  country  dwelt  upon  the 
wickedness  of  enhancing  the  price  of  bread 
by  fiscal  regulations,  and  they  even  sug- 
gested that  the  public  ought  to  look  with 
suspicion  upon  the  arguments  used  by  the 
owners  of  land,  because  they  were  person- 
ally interested  in  the  question  at  issue. 
Now,  however,  that  the  newspaper  press 
was  placed  in  a  similar  position,  it  was 
not  above  reproducing,  without  a  blush, 
those  very  arguments  which  it  at  one  time 
was  in  the  habit  of  treating  with  scoiling 
and  indignation.  He  himself,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  House,  connected  with  the 
press,  could  not  have  remained  content 
had  he  not  at  once  taken  the  opportunity 
of  washing  his  hands  of  all  participation 
in  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  great  sel- 
fishness and  inconsistency.  If  newspaper 
proprietors  wished  to  retain  the  facility  of 
transmitting  their  papers  by  the  post, 
Mr.  Miall 


there  was  nothing  in  the  present  measure 
to  deprive  them  of  that  advantage;  but 
when  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  papers 
published  passed  through  the  post,  why 
should  nine-tenths  of  the  readers  of  papers 
pay  for  a  contingent  service  which  was 
never  required?  The  real  fact  was,  that 
the  penny  stamp  upon  every  copy  of  a 
paper  published  was  a  protection  to  pro* 
prietors  against  the  competition  of  cheaper 
publications,  and  that  such  was  the  case 
many  newspaper  proprietors  were  indis- 
creet enough  or  candid  enough  to  avow. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  enter  into 
any  vindication  of  the  general  policy  which 
had  been  adopted  by  this  country  with  re- 
gard to  the  diffusion  of  information  on  all 
points,  for  he  believed  there  was  scarcely 
a  Member  of  that  House  who  would  deny 
the  importance  of  giving  the  public  as 
much  information  as  possible  of  a  social, 
civil,  and  moral  character.  It  had  been 
agreed  by  a  majority  of  that  House,  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  public  policy  that  edu* 
cation  should  be  diffused  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  also  that  the  quality  of  the 
education  should  be  improved.  It  was  not 
to  be  confined  simply  to  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  but  was  also  to  embrace 
history  and  geography ;  und  what  history 
was  more  likely  to  be  studied  than  the 
history  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  or 
what  geography  so  attractive  as  that  asso« 
ciated  with  the  events  now  passing?  After 
the  House,  then,  had  resolved  upon  stimu- 
lating the  intellectual  appetite  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  would  it,  he  would  inquire, 
deprive  them  of  intellectnal  food  ?  It  was 
a  fact  that  of  adults  who  were  unable  to 
read  more  than  one-half  were  in  that  con- 
dition, not  from  never  having  been  to 
school,  but  because,  after  leaving  school, 
they  had  met  with  nothing  to  tempt  them 
to  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  they  had  ac- 
quired, and  that  faculty  had  died  from  pure 
inanition.  Perhaps  the  House  was  not  fully 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  existing 
stamp  caused  a  repression  of  information. 
Looking  at  the  return  of  the  number  of 
newspapers  issued  during  the  last  year,  he 
found  that,  with  regard  to  the  metropolitan 
press,  the  total  number  of  copies  of  daily 
newspapers  issued  was  26,450,955,  giving 
in  round  numbers  an  average  of  about 
85,000  a  day.  That  number  divided 
among  the  population  of  the  country  would 
give  one  paper  to  every  320  persons,  or, 
divided  solely  among  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  would  give  one  only 
to  every  200  persons.     If  he  next  looked 
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at  the  weekly  metropolitan  papers,  there 
was  a  more  favourable  result.  The  total 
number  of  copies  of  thcra  issued  in  1854 
was  a  little  upwards  of  32,000,000  ;  the 
average  weekly  circulation  was  620,000. 
This,  divided  among  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  would  be  about  one 
in  twenty-nine ;  namely,  out  of  every  thou- 
sand persons,  about  thirty-five  would  be 
found  to  tako  in  a  metropolitan  weekly 
paper  ;  and  supposing  there  were  six  read- 
ers of  every  copy,  then  800  out  of  every 
1,000  would  be  found  to  go  without  read- 
ing a  metropolitan  weekly  paper  at  all. 
What  was  done  in  the  counties  ?  In  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  there  were  thirty 
weekly  papers  published,  and  the  popula- 
tion was  about  1,800,000.  The  weekly 
circulation  of  all  the  local  papers  was 
73,000 ;  so  that  only  one  in  twenty-four  of 
the  population  took  in  some  local  paper, 
and  rather  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
inhabitants  did  not  read  any  paper  at  all. 
In  the  county  of  Kent  there  were  fifteen 
papers  published,  and  while  the  population 
was  490,000,  the  average  weekly  circula- 
tion of  the  papers  was  72,000,  giving  one 
newspaper  subscriber  only  to  every  sixty- 
eight  of  the  inhabitants.  He  might  carry 
the  calculation  farther,  but  it' was  enough 
to  show  the  great  want  there  was  of  a 
cheaper  means  of  diffusing  political  know- 
ledge. Another  fact  was,  that  four- fifths 
of  the  non-subscribers,  both  of  the  daily 
and  local  papers,  saw  them  at  the  public- 
houses.  Thus  the  Legislature  threw  a 
temptation  to  habits  of  intemperance  in 
the  way  of  every  intelligent  young  man  in 
the  country.  But  they  were  told  the  coun- 
try was  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  now 
stood.  But  the  House  heard  nothing  of 
the  feelings  of  the  country  except  through 
the  medium  of  the  proprietors  of  newspa- 
pers. They  pretended  to  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  but 
he  warned  hon.  Members  against  being 
led  astray  by  the  representations  of  the 
local  papers,  lest  when  they  got  upon  the 
hustings  they  should  find  that  their  oppo- 
sition to  this  Bill  had  given  mortal  offence 
to  the  liberal  electors.  One  fact  was  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  necessity  of  a  change  in 
the  law.  The  desire  for  information  had 
actually  hurst  the  bounds  of  the  present 
law,  and  to  this  circumstance  it  was  owing 
that  successive  Clianeellors  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  brought  forward  a  measure  on 
tl\p  subject.  It  was  strongly  argued  that 
a  deterioration  in  the  character  of  the  ex- 
isting press  wonld  follow  from  the  adoption 


I  of  this  Bill.  It  was  assumed  that  we 
should  be  deluged  with  cheap  publications 
of  a  light  and  blasphemous  character,  and 
'  that  our  newspapers  would  be  assimilated 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  If  he 
thought  that  the  Bill  would  be  followed  by 
any  deterioration  of  the  British  press  he 
owned  it  would  make  him  pause.  He  en- 
tertained a  great  respect  for  the  daily  and 
weekly  press.  For  some  years  it  was  his 
duty  to  read  all  the  organs  of  the  daily 
press,  many  of  the  weekly  journals,  ana 
from  fifty  to  sixty  local  papers,  and  he 
was  persuaded  that  not  even  in  that  House 
of  Parliament  was  there  a  more  steady 
and  brilliant  reflection  of  the  manly  intel- 
lect of  the  British  people.  With  some 
defects,  but  taking  the  press  as  a  whole, 
for  intellectual  power,  promptitude,  and 
vigour,  nothing  like  it  had  ever  existed 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  calamity  if  anything 
should  be  done  seriously  to  damage  the 
character  of  the  British  newspapers.  But 
was  there  any  danger  of  such  a  result? 
Not  the  slightest.  Every  new  journal 
would  form  a  fresh  circle  of  readers,  and 
every  paper  would  circulate  in  the  same 
sphere  as  previously.  There  would  be  no 
competition  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
class  newspapers,  the  only  difference  be- 
tween them  being  that  they  would  circu- 
late in  entirely  different  spheres.  The 
apprehension  of  piracy  was  a  mere  delu- 
sion. The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  speedy 
circulation  would  prevent  piracy  from  be- 
ing practised  as  a  system  and  to  any 
extent.  Perhaps,  in  the  transition  state 
to  a  better  system  there  might  be  some 
danger  and  inconvenience  to  existing  jour- 
nals, but  he  had  unlimited  and  unwavering 
faith  that  the  adoption  of  this,  as  well  as 
all  other  measures  of  free  trade,  would  be 
productive,  not  only  of  a  great  increase  of 
production,  but  of  a  great  improvement  in 
the  article.  He  believed  that,  if  this  Bill 
passed,  there  would  be  such  an  application 
of  the  resources  of  the  press  os  to  astound 
and  delight  even  the  most  sanguine  advo- 
cates of  the  present  measure. 

Mr.  DRUMMOJND  said,  he  rose  under 
the  painful  sensation  of  holding  opinions 
very  different  to  those  he  had  heard  ex- 
pressed on  both  sides  of  the  House.  He 
was  perfectly  conscious  of  addressing  a 
body  of  the  most  devout  idolaters,  and  he 
was  conscious,  also,  that  they  would  not 
like  to  have  their  idol  examined,  or,  to 
use  the  figure  of  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
(Sir  B.  Lytton),  in  the  course  of  his  elo- 
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^nent  speech,  their  idol  was  a  ghost  which 
they  would  not  like  to  hare  looked  at.     It 
was  his  firm  opinion  that  the  press,  in  its 
present  state,  instead  of  being  the  greatest 
glorj  and  advantage  to  the  conntry,  was 
one  of  oar  greatest  curses.  These  speeches, 
these  panegyrics  of  a  free  press,  wonid  have 
1>ecn  very  valiant  in  the  days  of  the  Todors, 
or  even  of  the  Stuarts,  but  everybody  knew 
that  the  majority  of  them  were  base  adula- 
tion of  a  power  which  the  speakers  were 
afraid  of  and  dare  not  resist ;  and  the  wri- 
ters in  the  press,  who  were  the  best  judges 
themselves,  boasted  and  said  plainly  that 
they  were  the  true  directors  of  the  policy 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  Gentlemen 
who  condescended  to  sit  on  the  Ministerial 
bench  and  receive  salaries  had  only  been 
recorders  of  the  decisions  of  the  press. 
Well,  the  press  ought  to  know  their  own 
business  best,  and  for  that  reason  he  be- 
lieved The  Times,  and  three  or  four  other 
newspapers  of  that  kind,  when  they  said 
that  this  Bill  was  a  personal  attack  upon 
them,  and  that  the  standard  of  the  press, 
such  as  it  was,  if  this  measure  was  allow- 
ed to  pass,  would  be  materially  lowered. 
Now,  he  must  confess  that  he  was  of  that 
opinion  too.     People  talked  of  this  press 
as  being  the  means  by  which  the  coon- 
try  was  instructed.     No  wonder,  then,  the 
country  was  so  ill-instructed.    Then  it  was 
said  that  it  was  from  the  press  we  should 
study  history,  and  he  had  been  told  not 
long  ago  by  hon.  Members  sitting  above 
him  that  it  was  more  worth  while  to  read  a 
page  of  The  Times  than  to  read  the  whole 
of  Thucydides,     The  truth  of  the  matter 
was,  that  this  was  all  cant  and  nonsense ; 
the  press  was  a  mercantile  speculation,  and 
nothing  else.     He  wanted  to  know  why  it 
should  not  be  so.     He  wanted  to  know 
why   Messrs.   Walter   and    their  families 
should  not  set  up  a  manufactory  of  gossip 
just  as  well  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  near 
him  should  set  up  a  manufactory  of  calico? 
You  must  suit  your  manufactures  in  dif- 
ferent countries  according  to  the  tastes  of 
the  public.    In  Rome,  for  instance,  people 
occupied  themselves  in  manufacturing  an- 
tiquities.     Well,  nobody  cared  much  for 
antiquities  in  this  country.      In  Munich, 
again,  they  used  to  carry  on  a  great  ma- 
nufacture of  old  medals.     That  would  not 
do  here,  either,  though,  if  somebody  were 
to  set  up  a  manufactory  of  old  china,  that 
might  turn  out  a  good  speculation  just 
now.     Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  taste 
of  the  English  people  was  for  gossip — po- 
litical gossip — and  political  gossip  of  one 
Mr,  Drummond 


sort  or  another  they  must  have,  cost  what 
it  might.     The  Times  seemed  to  hfm  to 
carry  on  their  business  in  this  way  better 
than  any  other  people,  and  that  was  the 
reason,  perhaps,  why  they  were  now  at- 
tacked.    It  was  not  a  very  long  time  ago 
since  this  newspaper  was  set  up.      The 
first  person  belonging  to  it,  whom  he  re- 
membered, was  a  Mr.  Tucker,  and  then 
after  that  came  a  great  number  of  yery 
clever  men,  because,  of  coarse,  the  Walter 
family  could  not  carry  on  the  whole  thing 
themselves,  and  there  was  always  a  man  of 
that  accommodating  class — a  seven  years' 
barrister,  or  some  one  of  that  stamp,  who 
was  ready  to  take  up  anything.  '    These 
people,  these  barristers,  reminded  him  a 
good  deal  of  what  they  called  on  board  a 
ship  a  "  handy  Billy" — a  tackle  that  came 
in   upon   all   occasions   whenever  it  was 
wanted.      There  were  since  then  Barnes, 
Alsager,  Stirling,  Delane,  Morris,  Lowe, 
Dasent,  and  others.    Well,  why  should  they 
not  write?    But  why  was  it  that  when  you 
heard  these  Gentlemen  speak  (and  there  was 
one  of  them  in  that  House  whom  he  was 
always  delighted  to  hear),  they  then  never 
frightened  or  alarmed  you,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, you  were  always  excessively  amused 
and  instructed,  whereas,  when  they  used  that 
dreadful  "We"  everybody  was  terrified, 
and  looked  upon  them  as  most  awful  men. 
The  press,  in  fact,  frightened  us  with  its 
editorial  **  We."     Observe  the  art  of  this. 
These  Gentlemen  were  all  of  different  opi- 
nions.    Now,  the  foolish  papers  who  did 
not  understand  the  matter,  like  The  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  for  instance,  took  up  with 
some  particular  party.    One  was  a  Peelite; 
another  something  else.   When  the  Peelite 
party  was  thriving,  the  paper  throve  too, 
but  when  the  Peelites  went  down,  down 
went  the  paper.     It  was  quite  clear  these 
were  not  men  of  business.     The  thing  was 
to  get  a  set  of  Gentlemen  nf  different  opi* 
nions,  and  to  set  them  writing.    Of  course 
you  could  accuse  no  one  man  of  incon- 
sistency; he  might  always  have  held  the 
same  opinions ;  and  so,  individually,  these 
writers  were  most  consistent,  while,  col- 
lectively, nothing  in  the  world  could  be 
more  inconsistent.     It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  very  perfection  of  journalism  was — in- 
dividual honesty  and  collective  profligacy, 
political  and  literary.     There  was,  never- 
theless, a  great  advantage   in  this,  and 
The  limes  newspaper  always  put  him  very 
much  in  mind  of  a  bit  of  bog  he  had  n»ar 
a  farm  of  his.     He  once  thought  of  drain- 
ing it|  and  Asked  the  opinion  of  the  fanner. 
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who  replied,  **  No,  no!  don't  drain  it.     In 
wet  weather  there's  something  for  the  cow, 
and  if  there's  nothing  for  the  cow,  there's 
something  for  the  pig,  and  if  there's  no^ 
thing  for  the  pij(,  there's  something  for 
the  goose."    So  it  was  with  The  Times,  if 
there  was  nothing  in  it  for  one  man,  there 
was  sure   to  be   something  for  another. 
There  was,  however,  one  very  great  evil, 
which  he  did  think  the  House  ought  to 
have  the  manliness  to  contend  with,  and 
that  was  the   present  lawless  sjitem  of 
libelling.      This   was  carried   to  a  most 
outrageous    extent,    and,    so    far    from 
thinking  the  press  better  than   it  was, 
he    believed,    as   far    as    his   experience 
went,  it  was  much  worse.     He  never  had 
any  acquaintance  that  he  knew  of  with 
the  editor  of   a  newspsper,  but  he  was 
once  obliged  to  go  to  the  late  Mr.  Perry, 
who  had  it  in  his  power  utterly  to  ruin  a 
friend  of  his.     Mr.  Perry  had  a  letter  in 
bis  hand  which  he  was  to  have  published 
the  next  day,  and  the  publication  of  wiiich 
would  have  been  most  detrimental  to  his 
friend,  but,  upon   requesting  him  not  to 
make  it  known,  Mr.  Perry  in  the  most  libe- 
ral and  gentlemanly  way,  promised  not  to 
publish  a  single  word  of  it.  He  (Mr.  Drum- 
mond)  therefore  always  had  pleasure  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Perry,  and  to  his   behaviour   upon  that 
occasion.     But  instances  of  the  libelling 
to  which  he  referred  were  without  end ; 
they   were  of  daily  occurrence,  although' 
people  did  not  get  to  know  all  the  cases. 
For  example,  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Launceston  (Mr.  Percy)  brought  for- 
ward the  other  day  a  most  gross  and  most 
circumstantial  libel   upon    a   Dr.  Meyer, 
who  was  described  as  a  worthless,  igno- 
rant German,  who  knew  nothing  at  all, 
and  who  was  merely  put  into  office  because 
he  flattered  Prince  Albert.     This  turned 
out  to  be  a  gross  lie  from  betrinntng  to 
end.     Dr.  Meyer  was  an  Englishman,  had 
received  a  good  English  education,  and 
had  never  seen  Prince  Albert  in  his  life. 
A  circumstance  happened  with  regard  to  a 
relation  of  his  own  the  other  day.     In  the 
course  of  his  evidence  before  the  Sebas- 
topol  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Lord  Lucan  said  that  the  Commissariat 
sent  out  a  parcel  of  ignorant  boys,  and  on 
being  pressed  to  give  the  names,  he  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Mr.  Murray,  the  son 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.     At  the  end 
•f   his   evidence   he  spoke  of  this  same 
young  man,  and  said  how  well  he  behaved 
-and  bow  well  he  had  fulfilled  bii  duties. 


Well,  the  first  part  of  this  evidence  was 
inserted  next  day,  but  the  second  never 
was,  and  when  he  (Mr.  Drummond)  sent 
by   Mr.   Macdonald,   a  message   to    The 
Times,  saying  how  unfair  it  was,  they  never 
made  a  single  word  of  explanation,  nor  did 
they  make  any  contradiction  until  Lord 
Lucan  himself  wrote  to  the  newspapers  to 
do  so.     A  letter  in  his  possession  spoke  of 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  this  young 
man  had  behaved,  how,  in  some  oases,  he 
had  personally  distributed  the  provisions  in 
order  that  the  men  might  not  be   kept 
waiting;  and,  when  remonstrated  with  for 
undertaking  so   degrading  an   office,   he 
replied,  that  the  only  way  to  receive  or  to 
impart  instruction  in   the   duties   of   his 
office  was  first  to  perform  them  himself, 
and  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  degrading 
himself  by  showing  how  the  subordinate 
duties  of  the  office  ought  to  be  discharged. 
The  same  thing  happened  with  regard  to 
Lord  Balgonie,  against  whom  some  asper- 
sion was  directed,  and  the  remark  was 
revived   that   our  soldiers   were    fighting 
under  the  cold  shade  of  the  aristocracy, 
whereas  his  general  said  he  was  one  of  the 
best  officers  he  ever  had.    Then  there  was 
the  case  of  a  friend  of  his,  whose  trial  he 
attended  last  year.     The  Times  attacked 
him  most  shamefully  for  a  long  time,  and 
upon  the  trial  his  justification  came  out, 
but  while  they  published  the  whole  of  the 
first  day's  proceedings,  which  aggravated 
his  offence,  they  never  published  his  justi- 
fication.   These  cases  were  occurring  every 
day.      The   newspapers  were   accused  of 
being  bribed,  but  that  seemed  to  him  one 
of  the  most  absurd  charges  that  ever  was 
made.     Why  did  they  set  up  shops  except 
to   sell   their  goods  ?       Of    course  they 
took  that  which  happened  to  be  the  popu- 
lar side  of  the  day.     They  did  not  want 
to  guide  public  opinion,  they  wanted  to 
follow  it ;  and  whatever  the  cry  of  the  day 
was  thoy  repeated  it.     They  did  this  on 
the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.     The  Times 
first  advocated  one  side,  and  then  finding 
that  the  mob,  who  were  not  inclined  to 
argue  the  merits  of  the  case,  took  the 
woman's  side,  round  went  The  Times  and 
took  the  woman's  side  also.     Well,  there 
was  no  harm  in  that.     The  only  harm  in 
it  was  that  people  were  apt  to  fancy  that 
this  paper  was  the  guide  and  teacher  of 
the  public.     At  the  same  time  they  hated 
it,  and  they  hated  it  the  more  because 
it  was  the  very  best  of  its  kind.     As  to 
the  bribery  of  newspapers  there  was  posi- 
tive pi^f  respecting  The  Tifne$  of  which 
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Napoleon  said,  '*You  have  sent  me  Tke 
Times — that  infamous  Times,  the  journal 
of  the  Bourbons'* — and  it  was  stated  in  a 
work  by  Mr.  0*Meara  that  G.OOOf.  had 
been  paid  for  the  supply  of  100  copies  a 
month.  He  had  found  the  receipt  for  the 
money,  signed  by  the  editor.  Mr.  0*Meara 
also  stated  that  several  offers  had  been 
received  from  the  editors  of  newspapers, 
and  among  others  from  The  Times,  to 
write  for  Napoleon  before  he  went  to  Elba. 
Napoleon  declined  to  accept  the  offers 
made  to  him,  but  afterwards  regretted  the 
course  he  took,  observing  that  he  would 
not  have  been  so  hated  by  the  English 
people  had  he  accepted  the  offers  made  to 
hira,  for  in  England  the  newspapers  forced 
public  opinion.  The  real  evil  of  these 
newspapers  was  their  insolence  of  lan- 
guage. They  used  language  which  they 
.would  never  think  of  using  if  it  did  not 
suit  their  purpose — if  they  did  not  find 
Ministers  tremble  before  them  —  and  if 
they  did  not  find  Ministers  not  ruling  the 
country,  and  governing  the  country,  but 
suffering  themselves  to  be  'driven  into 
war  by  the  language  of  The  Times,  The 
Times  the  other  day  remarked,  in  reference 
to  a  remark  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  Bright) — 

"  If  he  means  to  intimate  that  notwithBtanding 
injustice  we  are  SQCcesBful,  he  is  certainly  right. 
We  are  so,  and  as  long  as  we  discharge  the  duties 
which  the  empire  and  the  world  expect  at  our 
hands,  we  trust  to  continue  so." 

That  was  all  very  good;  but  then  came 
another  passage  in  which  The  Times  offered 
an  opinion  upon  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Crimea — 

'*  The  position  of  the  allied  army  is  precisely 
one  of  which  a  bold  and  original  military  genius 
might  take  advantage  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of 
the  campaign." 

Such  an  opinion  would  scarcely  be  given 
by  any  number  of  lawyers  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  volunteered 
by  the  lawyers  of  Printing  House  Square. 
The  whole  thing  was  absurd.  In  short  The 
Times  said,  with  the  old  sign  of  the  public 
house  on  the  road  to  Acton — 

"  We  are  the  old  magpie  on  the  right. 
The  other  has  set  up  in  spite." 

We  may  chatter  black  one  day  and  white 
another ;  we  have  the  only  right  to  chatter, 
and  we  are  the  only  teachers  of  the  worid 
and  the  empire. 

Mr.  DUFFY  said,  he  felt  it  his  duty, 

as  an  Irish  journalist,  to  explain  why  he 

was  prepared  to  support  the  measure  now 

before  the  House.     Since  he  had  held  a 

Mr,  Drummond 


seat  in  Parliament  he  had  never  missed  an 
opportunity  of  voting  in  favour  of  the  re* 
moval  of  all  taxes  upon  knowledge,  and  he 
felt   that   in  supporting    the  propositions 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  was 
supporting  a  measure  that  would  confer 
a  great  benefit  upon  the  country.     In  Ire* 
land   the  masses   of  the  people,    having 
the  political  power  to  send  Members  to 
that  Honse,  never  saw  a  newspaper  at  sU 
under  the  present  system,  and  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  very  bad  arrangement  that 
political  power  should  exist  without  politi* 
cal  knowledge  to  counterbalance  it.     He 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  effect  which  the 
proposed  change  might  have  on  existing 
newspapers  ;  but  his  opinion  was,  that  the 
best  of  those  journals  were  not  what  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir 
F.  Baring)  had  called  them  ;  and  still  less 
what  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey 
(Mr.    Drummond)   had   described  them — 
mere  mercantile  speculations,  the  best  of 
the  existing  journals  not  merely  had  news* 
papers  to  sell,  but  had  opinions  to  promul- 
gate,  and    though    the   hon.    Gentleman 
seemed   to  think   that  the  whole  of  the 
existing  newspapers,   and  especially  the 
more  marked  and  capable  among  them, 
were  of  necessity  to  bo  bought  and  sold^ 
he  might  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  a 
journalist  had  duties  which  were  not  less 
responsible  than  those  of  any  Member  of 
that  House,  and  was  quite  as  careful  how 
he  discharged  them.    The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
estimated  the  loss  to  the  revenue  of  re- 
moving  the  newspaper    stamp  at  about 
250,0001.,   but  it  must   be  remembered 
that  that  quarter  of  a  million  was  now  in 
a  great  measure  taken  from  parties  who 
got  no  return  for  the  money,  the  stamp 
being  charged  in  many  cases  for  the  post- 
age of  a  newspaper,   which  never  went 
through  the  post  at  all.     One  objection  to 
the  Bill  was,  that  it  proposed  no  securities 
against  libel,  and  he  thought  that  objec- 
tion ought  to  be  removed,  as,  without  some 
protection,  libellers  were  likely  to  swarm. 
It  was  also  urged  that  the  effect  of  the 
measure  in  cheapening  the  price  of  news- 
papers would  lower  the  character  of  the 
press   of    this    country.     That  objection* 
however,  could  be  met  by  referring  to  the 
case  of  other  countries  where  papers  were 
published  at  a  low  price,  and  contained  a 
carefully  selected  epitome  of  news,  without 
pandering  in  the  least  to  low  tastes.    With 
regard  to  the  objection,  ^hat  the  Bill  wonid 
create  a  class  of  publications  which  would 
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be  addressed  only  to  the  lower  orders,  he 
confessed  that  that  was  one  great  reason 
why  he  gave  the  propositions  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  his  support.  He  was  most 
anxious  so  see  the  lower  classes  of  society 
more  particularly  addressed  than  they  were 
under  the  present  system.  The  last  rea- 
son given  by  some  journalists  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  law  was,  that  under 
the  new  system  journals  would  spring  up 
which  woidd  come  into  collision  with  the 
authorities,  but  he  could  not  see  the  force 
of  the  objection,  for  if  such  a  collision 
should  occur,  the  new  journals  could  fight 
it  out  with  the  Gorernment,  and  the  old 
ones  would  not  suffer.  In  conclusion,  he 
would  entreat  the  House  not  to  adjourn 
the  question,  as  it  would  be  very  incon- 
venient to  a  large  number  of  persona  to 
leave  it  in  its  present  unsettled  state. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  :  Sir,  I  do  not  accuse  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  East  Kent  of  any 
intention  to  make  a  factious  Motion,  or  of 
being  influenced  by  motives  of  party  oppo- 
sition, or  of  endeavouring  by  means  of  the 
Amendment  which  he  has  submitted  to  the 
House  to  achieve  a  party  or  political  tri- 
umph, nor  should  1  have  had  any  difficulty 
in  acceding  to  it  if  1  could  have  brought 
myself  to  look  upon  this  question  as  exclu- 
sively, or  even  principally,  a  financial  ques- 
tion. When  I  introduced  the  measure  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  I  was  giving 
effect  to  the  declared  and  recorded  opinion 
of  the  House  in  the  Session  of  1854.  Let 
me  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 

words  of  that  Resolution — 
t 

*'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Uouse  that  the 
Laws  in  reference  to  the  Periodical  Press  and 
Newspaper  Stamp  are  ill  defined,  and  unequally 
enforced  ;  and  it  appears  to  this  Uouse  that  the 
suhject  demands  the  early  consideration  of  Par- 
liament." 

Now,  it  is  important  to  observe  the  time 
when  this  Resolution  was  agreed  to.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  made  his 
second  financial  statement,  proposing  an 
addition  of  10,000,000^.  of  taxation  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  war  on  the  8th  of  May 
last,  and  on  the  16th  of  May  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
M.  Gibson)  moved  and  carried  this  Reso- 
lution. The  House,  therefore,  passed  the 
Resolution  with  a  full  knowledge  that  a 
great  war  expenditure  was  to  be  met  by 
iacreased  taxation,  and  passed  it  within  a 
few  days  after  the  statement  to  that  effect 
VOL.  CXXXVII.    [third  sbwes.] 


had  been  made,  with  the  impression  of  the 
fact  fresh  upon  their  minds.  If,  therefore, 
the  financial  objection  had  pressed  upon 
the  House  last  Session  as  strongly  as  it 
now  seems  to  weigh  with  hon.  Members  op- 
posite, it  is  clear  that  the  Resolution  could 
not  then  have  been  carried.  But  an  attempt 
has  been  made  upon  the  opposite  side  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  meaning  of  the  Resolu- 
tion. Abstract  Resolutions  upon  questions 
of  finance  are  open  to  objection,  and  I 
regret  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  did  not 
move  some  specific  plan  in  a  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  instead  of  leaving  us  to 
dispute  as  to  the  precise  meaning  he  in- 
tended to  convey  ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  resolution.  As  in  the 
case  of  an  oath  which  is  construed  secuti" 
dum  animum  imponentii,  so  a  Motion 
must  be  construed  according  to  the  intenf 
and  meaning  of  the  person  who  makes  it. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  which  reported  that  news  was 
not  a  proper  object  for  taxation,  and  in 
introducing  his  Motion  he  fully  stated  his 
views  to  the  House,  which  were  inimical  to 
the  continuance  of  the  newspaper  stamp. 
After  hearing  bis  opinions  and  his  argu« 
ments  the  House  assented  to  his  Motion. 
Cnn  there  be  any  doubt  that  when  that  Mo- 
tion was  carried  it  was  understood  to  imply  a 
relaxation  of  the  law  ?  Can  any  one  doubt 
that  it  was  a  virtual  condemnation  and 
repeal,  as  far  as  a  Resolution  could  repeal  it, 
of  the  newspaper  stamp  ?  The  Resolution, 
by  its  very  terms,  implies  that  the  law  was 
to  be  altered.  Will  any  one  in  this  House 
have  the  hardihood  to  maintain  that  it 
could  mean  that  the  law  should  be  rendered 
more  stringent  and  severe  ?  If,  then,  the 
law  was  to  be  altered,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
rendered  more  stringent  or  severe,  what 
meaning  could  the  resolution  have  but  that 
the  law  should  be  relaxed  ?  and  how  could 
it  be  relaxed  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
rendering  the  stamp  not  compulsory  but 
optional  ?  For  the  reasons  I  have  stated 
I  believed  that  in  introducing  this  measure 
I  was  giving  effect  to  the  distinct  and  de- 
clared opinion  of  the  House  in  its  last 
Session.  If  it  should  please  the  House  to 
recede  from  their  determination — if  thej 
should  now  change  their  opinion  and  depart 
from  that  Resolution — let  them,  by  dis- 
tinctly  rejecting  the  Bill,  not  by  acceding 
to  the  dilatory  Motion  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Deedes),  but  by  voting  for 
a  Motion  that  it  be  read  a  second  time  in 
2  P 
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six  months^  aimply  rescind  the  Besolution, 
aod  ao  place  tbe  GoTemment  in  a  clear 
and  intelligible  position  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  law.  If  you  reject 
the  second  reading  of  the  Billy  in  what 
position  will  the  Government  stand  with 
respect  to  those  publications»  the  nature  of 
which  has  been  so  fully  and  ably  explained 
by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attor- 
ney General  ?  Do  you  propose  to  lega- 
lise class  publications  ?  Will  anybody  un- 
dertake to  define  the  precise  difference 
between  class  newspapers  and  other  news- 
papers ?  It  has  been  found  difficult  enough 
to  define  a  newspaper  in  its  extended  sense, 
and  will  any  one  lay  down  such  a  defini- 
tion as  would  satisfy  Judges  and  jurymen  ? 
Will  any  one  with  metaphysical  minute- 
ness draw  a  line  for  practical  purposes 
between  class  and  other  newspapers  ?  If 
that  task  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, I  trust  that  some  Gentleman  who 
has  supported  the  Amendment  will  give  us 
the  benefit  of  his  valuable  advice  as  to  the 
proper  definition  to  be  laid  down.  Is  the 
Attorney  General  to  prosecute  some  150 
newspapers  which  have  hitherto  received 
the  indulgence  of  the  Government,  which 
have  grown  up  under  a  permission  not 
sanctioned  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  but 
which  has  induced  proprietors  to  embark 
their  capital  in  extensive  literary  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  ?  They  have  formed 
large  connections  with  classes  of  cus- 
tomers and  of  readers  through  the  long- 
continued  toleration  of  the  Government, 
known  to  the  public,  known  to  this  House, 
and  not  censured  or  obiected  to  by  the 
House ;  and  are  they  suddenly  to  find  them- 
selves the  objects,  or,  as  it  might  be  said 
with  truth,  the  victims,  of  ex  officio  prose- 
cutions, and  to  be  at  once  deprived  of  the 
privilege  they  have  so  long  enjoyed  ?  If 
that  is  the  course  to  which  the  Government 
is  to  be  driven,  I  trust  the  House  will 
distinctly  signify  its  opinion  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill,  and  not  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Kent.  I  will  not  attempt  to  travel 
over  the  general  topics  which  have  been 
so  ably  illustrated  and  almost  exhausted 
in  the  eloquent,  and  not  more  eloquent 
than  argumentative,  speech  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Hertfordshire 
(Sir  B.  Lytton).  It  would  be  arrogance 
in  me  to  enter  into  the  various  topics  to 
which  he  referred,  and  I  will  only  advert 
to  one  of  the  points  he  so  copiously  illus- 
trated ;  I  mean  that  of  the  great  alarm 
The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer 


which  appears  to  have  seixed  both  tha 
metropolitan  and  the  provincial  press  from 
the  proposed  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty. 
The  metropolitan  press  appears  to  think 
that  when  the  penny  stamp  is  removed  it 
will  be  ruined  by  the  provincial  press ;  the 
provincial  press,  on  the  other  hand,  be* 
iieves  that  it  will  be  ruined  by  the  London 
press ;  and  both  the  London  and  provincial 
press  believe  they  will  be  ruined  by  soma 
possible  press  which  has  not  yet  been 
called  into  existence,  Now,  I  confess  that  I 
cannot  but  regard  all  such  fears  as  fearB~ 
inspired  by  imagination  rather  than  by 
reason  and  by  examination  into  futurity 
founded  upon  facts  and  experience.  Let 
us  only  consider  what  has  been  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  stamp  duty  from  4d,  to 
Id,  Surely  that  reduction  must  have 
affected  the  interests  of  the  great  news* 
papers  more  than  the  removal  of  the  last 
penny  can  affect  them ;  and  yet  we  know 
by  experience  that  the  newspapers  with  a 
large  circulation,  both  in  the  metropolis 
and  in  the  provinces,  rather  derived  benefit 
than  suffered  injuiy  from  that  reduction  of 
the  stamp  duty.  They  are  in  possession 
of  the  market,  they  have  the  command  of 
capital,  they  have  an  established  con- 
nection, they  are  known  to  the  public  as 
the  chief  channels  for  advertisements,  and 
they  must  unquestionably  enter  the  new 
field  of  competition  which  will  be  opened 
to  them  with  much  greater  advantages 
than  any  new  competitors  can  possess.  It 
will  doubtless  be  expected  that  I  should 
say  something  with  respect  to  the  financial 
aspect  of  this  question,  which  has  received 
so  much  attention  during  the  debate.  I 
am  not  about  to  deny  that  the  estimated 
loss  of  200,0001.  a  year  is  a  material 
circumstance  for  the  consideration  of  this 
House.  Nevertheless,  in  the  construction 
of  the  financial  plan  which  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  submit  to  the  House  immediately 
after  the  Easter  recess,  allowance  will  be 
made  for  the  loss  of  revenue  that  will  be 
thus  occasioned,  and  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment will,  upon  their  responsibility, 
propose  such  a  scheme  of  finance  as  will 
provide  amply  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
year,  including  the  loss  which  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  repeal  of  the  newspaper 
stamp  duties.  Whatever  risk  may  exist 
of  such  a  sacrifice  of  revenue,  the  Govern* 
ment,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  thai 
reduction  is  to  be  provided  for,  upon  their 
responsibility,  have  proposed  this  measure 
to  the  House.     The  sum  of  200,000^.. 
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whieii  I  have  ineDiioiMd»  is  the  estimate 
made  by  tlie  Poet-offiee  authorities,  oot 
assuredly  upon  very  certain  daia,  but  upon 
the  best  which  the  subject  admits  of  ob- 
tainiog.  That  estimate  does  not  includo 
any  allowance  for  an  inorease  in  the  paper 
duty.  The  paper  duty  now  produces  about 
1,000,000<.  a  year,  and  certainly,  if  the 
anticipations  of  which  we  hear,  that  the 
country  will  be  inundated  with  new  news- 
papers, should  receive  a  ▼erification  to  any 
perceptible  degree,  we  may  calculate  upon 
some  considerable  increase  of  the  paper 
duty.  I  do  not  myself  yeature  to  give 
any  estimate  of  the  increase  of  the  paper 
duty.  1  merely  state  that  the  estimate  of 
the  loss  of  200,0001.,  which  I  laid  before 
the  House,  does  not  include  any  allowance 
for  the  inorease  in  the  paper  duty.  There 
is  another  point  which  has  been  adrerted 
to  by  more  than  one  hon.  Member  as 
affording  the  means,  in  some  respect,  of 
supplying  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  compulsory  stamp-^I  mean  a 
cheap  book  post — a  charge  of  postage  for 
printed  publications,  not  being  periodical 
publications,  not  coming  within  the  terms 
of  the  Bill  now  upon  the  table,  but  which 
would  at  present  be  subjected  to  the  letter 
rates  of  postage.  Having  conferred  with 
the  Postmaster  General  on  this  portion  of 
the  subject,  I  can  state  that,  in  case  this 
BiU  should  receive  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, Her  Majesty's  Government  will  be 
prepared,  by  a  Treasury  Warrant,  to  in- 
troduce a  book  postage  at  lower  rates  than 
the  scale  now  existing.  The  lowest  rate 
of  the  present  book  postage  is  6d,  for  one 
pound  weight.  That  rate  of  postage  was 
established  by  a  Treasury  warrant.  It  is 
proposed  to  amend  that  Treasury  warrant, 
so  that  it  may  include  a  lower  scale  of 
rates ;  facilities  will  thus  be  given  for  the 
transport  of  books  and  printed  matter  at  a 
cheap  rate,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
change  may  lead  to  some  considerable 
augmentation  of  the  Post  0£Bce  revenue. 
This  is  an  arrangement  which  can  be 
carried  into  effect  by  the  warrant  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  for,  as  it  involves 
a  mere  variation  of  the  existing  rates  of 
book  postage,  it  does  not  require  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Having 
thus  explained  the  financial  portion  of  the 
question,  I  shall  leave  this  BiU  in  the 
hands  of  the  House,  only  pressing  upon 
them  this  consideration,  that  it  is  most 
important,  not  upon  financial  grounds,  but 
with  reference  to  the  recorded  Resolution 


of  this  House,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining  the  consistency  of  the  House  and 
of  its  proceedings,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  an  end  to  a  most  anoma» 
Ions  and  unconstitutional  state  of  the  law, 
and  to  perpetual  scandals  which  conse- 
quently arise,  that  the  House  should  pro* 
nounce  a  dear  opinion  upon  this  Bill ;  that 
they  should  either  read  it  a  second  time 
this  evening  or  reject  it ;  and  that  they 
should  not  accede  to  the  unmeaning,  the 
useless,  and  the  dilatory  Motion  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  East  Kent. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Sir,  the  right  hon. 
GenUeman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer  has  founded  the  oonrse  he  recom- 
mends the  House  to  pureoe  upon  a  prin* 
ciple  which  in  practice  he  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  maintain.  I  understand  from 
him,  that  he  founds  it  not  so  much  upon 
those  great  principles  of  policy  which  have 
been  so  eloquently  advocated  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hertfordshire,  (Sir  B.  Lytton) 
and  with  great  ability  by  other  members  of 
the  House,  as  upon  the  principle  that  the 
recorded  opinion  of  the  House  upon  this  sub* 
joet  is,  in  the  mind  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, a  fact  of  such  gravity  and  importance 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  to  resist  an  intimation 
so  precise  and  definite.  Now,  Sir,  how 
can  this  principle  be  maintained  in  prac- 
tice ?  Has  it  always  been— -I  may  almost 
say  has  it  ever  been — the  principle  adopted 
by  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  that  they 
should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  assume  a  vote 
of  this  House,  with  respect  to  a  particular 
tax,  as  an  indication  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, and  as  a  sanction  of  a  course  which 
cannot  be  relinquished  by  the  Govern- 
ment; and  that  the  policy  or  expediency 
of  repealing  a  tax,  and  the  proper  time 
for  taking  such  a  step — the  question  be- 
fore us  to-night — are  to  be  omitted  from 
all  future  discussion  ?  Now,  what  is  the 
fact?  Why,  in  1853,  only  two  Sessions 
ago,  the  subject  of  what  are  called  Taxes 
on  Knowledge  was  before  this  House, 
and  a  Resolution  for  the  abolition  of 
the  advertisement  duty  was  carried  by 
a  large  majority  ;  but  the  Government 
did  not  on  that  occasion  express  their 
opinion  that  that  vote  was  final  on  the 
question,  nor  did  the  Government  think 
proper  to  act  upon  that  vote.  Have  we 
not  had  the  malt-tax  repealed  by  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons  before  this,  and 
were  we  then  told  by  the  Minister  that,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
2  P  2 
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GoTerament  immediately  to  propose  the 

repeal  of  that  tax  in  conseqaenee  of  the 

vote  which  this  House  had  adopted  ?     On 

the  contrary,  were  we  not  reminded  the  ' 

other  night  hy  the  right  hon.  Member  for 

the  UniTorsity  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone) 

that  a  former  colleague  of  his,  the  late  Sir 

Robert  Peel,  had  to  his  hononr  resisted 

the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  npon  ' 

that  subject,  and  that  he  had  successfully  ' 

called  upon  the  House  to  rescind  it  ?    Why, 

Sir,  1  remember  a  vote  of  this  House  for  ;  of  the  information  he  could  obtoin  from 

rescinding  the  sugar  duties  being  carried  j  such   discussions  in  framii^  his  financial 

against  a  powerful  Goremment,  but  were  j  scheme.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ar- 

the  sugar  duties  abolished  by  the  Minister  '  gued  against  being  called  on  to  give  any 

of  the  day  in  consequence  of  that  vote  ?  |  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  GoTemment 

No  ;  on  that  occasion  he  called  upon  the  | 

House  to  rescind  the  Resolution  at  which 


for  the  Universitj  of  Oxford  with  respect 
to  the  repeal  of  the  attorneys'  certificate 
duty.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  then  said,  that  it  was  the  duty 

'  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  not 
only  to  hear  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
particular    proposition    then    before    the 

J  House,  but  also  to  hear  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  tlie  repeal  of  any  other  taxes  which 
the  House  might  thiuk  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished, in  order  that  he  might  at  ail  himself 


it  had  arrived.  But  what  happened  in  our 
very  recent  experience  with  respect  to  the 
vote  of  this  House  on  the  subject  of  attor- 


before  the  introduction  of  their  financial 
scheme  ;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
then  said — 

**  If  it  be  aeknowledged  that  it  is  the  privilege 
of  the  floiue  of  Commons  to  propose  the  repnX 


ney.    certificte..     A  vote  for  .boluhing   S[r.:rt^'^Lrc:ll:^oVt2e'r^S;er'^ 

the  duty  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority     -----       .^  .   .    . 

— a  greater  majority  than  has  ever  voted 
for  the   repeal  of  the  taxes  immediately 


under  discussion  to-night  ;  but  did  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  come 
forward  and  say  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  felt 
it  incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  pro- 
pose the  repeal  of  the  attorneys*  certificate 
duty  ?  Why,  Sir,  that  duty  is  actually 
not  repealed  at  this  moment.  You  hare 
had  financial  reform,  you  have  had  the  re- 
vision of  taxation,  you  have  had  the  whole 
question  of  taxation  considered  in  every 
possible  light,  and  yet  you  have  not  got 
the  doty  on  attorneys'  certificates  rep^- 
ed  although  you  had  repeated  votes  on  the 
subject  and  large  majorities  in  favour  of 
the  motion.  But,  now,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  vindication  of  himself, 
not  for  proposing  the  repeal  of  these  taxes 
on  introducing  his  financial  statement  to 
the  House,  but  in  vindication  of  his  pro- 
posing the  repeal  of  a  tax  before  the  House 
is  favoured  with  his  financial  scheme,  or 
knows  what  substitute  he  is  going  to  re- 
commend— lays  it  down  as  a  proposition 
which  cannot  be  controverted,  and  as  a 
principle  of  action  which  the  Government 
adopts,  that  the  moment  the  House  has 
consented  by  its  vote  to  the  repeal  of  a  tax, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  act  in  conformity  with  thai  vote. 
I  certainly  connot  agree  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  upon  that  point, 
for  1  remember  very  well  the  arguments 
that  were  used  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
Mr,  Disraeli 


shall  be  the  financial  policy  of  which  he  is  to  be 
the  organ  in  this  Uoase,  what,  I  want  to  know,  is 
the  use  of  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  f" 

I  say,  then,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's position  to-night  is  founded  on  that 
principle,  I  shall  have  to  say  to  him, 
*'  What  is  the  use  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer?"  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty,  Sir, 
to  support  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Kent 
in  the  proposition  which  he  has  made.  It 
is  not  a  proposition  which  at  all  enters  into 
the  general  merits  of  the  question.  When 
we  are  favoured  with  the  financial  state- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
if  he  feel  himself  justified  in  offering  a 
proposition  to  the  House  with  respect  to 
newspaper  stamps,  I  shall  listen  to  that 
proposition  without  prejudice;  but  I  think 
there  is  no  proposition  that  can  be  made 
at  this  moment  that  recommends  itself 
to  the  House  by  arguments  of  more  unan- 
swerable reason,  than  that  at  this  moment, 
when  we  are,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  tha 
very  verge  and  threshold  of  the  budget, 
we  should  not  be  called  on  to  repeal  a  tax 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  not, 
and  possibly  cannot,  tell  us  what  is  the 
compensation  to  be  afforded  to  the  revenue 
for  the  tax  we  are  going  to  repeal,  and 
what  is  the  substitute  which  we  are  to 
be  asked  to  impose.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has,  indeed,  stated  to  the  House 
to-night  that  the  Government  have  a 
scheme  in  which  they  have  perfect  con- 
fidence that  will  make  up  for  the  loss 
the  revenue  will  sustain  in  consequence  of 
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the  repeal  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty. 
No  doubt  the  Government  have  full  con- 
fidence in  their  project ;  but  has  the 
House  of  Commons  confidence  in  the  pro- 
ject of  the  Government?  It  may  be  doubt- 
ful whether  we  shall  have  confidence  in 
that  project  when  we  are  asked  to  give  it ; 
but  to  ask  us  to  have  confidence  in  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does  not  con- 
descend to  communicate  to  us,  is  to  exact 
somewhat  too  much  from  the  trust  of  this 
House,  and  to  take  a  somewhat  more  san- 
guine view  of  the  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
warranted  in  doing.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman tella  ns  that,  if  wc  postpone  this 
proposition,  the  Government  will  be  in- 
volved in  difficulties,  and  he  shrinks  from 
attempting  the  task  of  defining  what  is 
news.  Now,  1  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Portsmouth 
(Sir  F.  Baring),  that  there  is  not  much 
difficulty  in  solving  a  question  that  appears 
ao  great  to  the  Government.  So  far  as  1 
could  perceive  from  a  somewhat  hasty  ex- 
amination of  the  150  journals  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  refers  there  is  but 
an  insignificant  fraction  of  them  that  will 
require  his  attention.  I  was  amused  the 
other  day  on  meeting  with  a  cabalistic 
definition  of  news,  in  a  book  of  childish 
instruction,  that  might  have  afforded  some 
hints  even  to  a  Minister  of  Finance.  The 
word  •*  news*'  was  there  described  by  the 
initial  letters  of  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass. It  is  the  initial  letters  of  the  four 
points  of  the  compass  that  make  the  word 
*'  news/'  and  he  must  nnderstand  that 
news  is  that  which  comes  from  the  North, 
East,  West  and  South,  and  if  it  comes 
from  only  one  point  of  the  compass,  then 
it  is  a  class  publication,'  and  not  news. 
If  he  takes  that  simple  hint  as  his 
guide,  I  think  he  will  not  find  his  dif- 
ficulties in  the  definition  of  news  so  in- 
surmountable as  he  takes  them  to  be. 
I  do  not  now  mean  to  enter  on  the  me- 
rits of  the  general  question,  I  address  my- 
self only  to  the  amendment  of  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Deedes),  an  amendment,  in 
my  estimation,  so  sound,  so  just,  and  so 
suited  to  the  circumstances  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give 
it  my  support. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down,  has  stated  with  great  accuracy  that 
cases  have  occurred — and  he  stated  several 
— in  which  this  House  having  come  to 


certain  Resolutions  in  regard  to  taxation 
and  finance,  the  Government  of  the  day 
have  not  deemed  it  its  duty,  or  necessary, 
to  adopt  the  Resolutions  to  which  the 
House  may  have  come  ;  but  I  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  omitted  to  con- 
sider the  peculiar  character  of  the  Resolu- 
tion to  whicii  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  addressed  his 
remarks.  Anybody  may  easily  understand 
that,  if  a  Resolution  to  abolish  a  tax  is 
proposed  to  this  House,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  resist  it,  but  that  the 
Resolution  is  carried  in  spite  of  that  resist- 
ance, the  Government  holding  by  their 
own  opinion  of  the  tax,  may  abstain  from 
taking  any  steps  in  consequence  of  the 
Resolution  so  carried  in  spite  of  their  op- 
position. But  the  Resolution  to  which  my 
right  hon.  Friend  alluded  was  a  Resolution 
carried  without  a  dissentient  voice,  a  Reso- 
lution in  which  the  Government  of  the  day 
concurred,  and  to  which  the  Government 
are  as  much  bound  as  the  persons  by  whom 
it  was  proposed  to  the  House  ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  a  Resolution  so  carried, 
and  one  that  is  resisted  and  carried  in  spite 
of  the  opinions  and  strong  determination 
of  the  Government.  With  regard  to  the 
financial  part  of  the  question,  if  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, were  picking  out  a  tax  which  he 
thought  in  itself  objectionable,  and  simply 
because  he  thought  some  other  taxes  would 
be  preferable,  it  would  be  very  reasonable 
for  those  who  objected  to  that  course  to 
say,  '*  Let  us  wait  till  we  see  whether  the 
tax  you  are  about  to  propose  will  be  less 
objectionable  than  the  one  you  propose  to 
abolish."  If  it  were  a  question  of  mere 
preference  in  regard  to  financial  operations, 
I  could  understand  the  ground  on  which 
Gentlemen  opposed  to  the  tax  might  wish 
to  see  whether  another  arrangement,  better 
suited  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
country,  might  not  be  proposed  ;  but  the 
measure  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  is  not 
founded  merely  on  financial  preference. 
It  is  grounded  on  the  injurious,  and,  in- 
deed, intolerable  state  of  the  law — a  state 
in  which  it  la  impossible  the  Law  can 
be  enforced  as  it  stands,  and  which  we 
feel  requires  to  be  altered.  The  law 
must  be  altered,  because  it  is  a  scan- 
dal that  a  law  should  exist  that  cannot 
from  its  nature  be  enforced.  If  the  law 
be  altered,  you  must  either  make  it  more 
stringent,  more  precise,   and  enable  the 
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Officers  of  the  Crown  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
Tuions  and  enforce  its  penalties  in  any 
case  where  it  is  violated — a  coarse  which 
I  think  this  House  will  not  he  prepared  to 
adopt ;  or,  if  you  will  not  do  that,  you 
most  do  that  which  is  pointed  out  hy  the 
Resolution  of  last  year,  and  the  Bill  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  and  adopt  the  line  of 
relaxation,  and  make  the  law  more  indul- 
gent.    Now  for  my  part,  I  do  not  contem- 
plate the  proposed  change  as  likely  to  he 
attended   with   those    dangers  that  have 
been  anticipted  hy  some  gentlemen  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  of  this  evening.     I 
do  not  in  the  first  place  anticipate   that 
this  change  will  be  productive  c^  that  in* 
jury  to  existing  newspapers  which  they 
themselves  have  so  industriously  endea- 
voured to  persuade  us  is  awaiting  them. 
1  am  persuaded  that  those  newspapers-— 
commercial  speculations,  such  as  described 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  (Mr. 
Drummond)  in  that  amusing  speech  with 
which  be  has  entertained  the  House  this 
evening — ^that  those  great  establishments 
will  maintain  their  ground  in  spite  of  any, 
competition  that  my  right  hon.  Friend's 
measure  may  bring  against  them.     1  am 
equally  convinced  that  there  is   no  real 
danger  to  the   morals  or  loyalty  of  the 
country  from  those  cheap  publications  that 
are  likely  to  rise  up  when  this  stamp  duty 
is  removed.     I  agree  with  those  who  have 
such   confidence   in   the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  the  lower  classes — for  it  is 
to  them  only  that  these  cheap  publications 
will  be  addressed — ^as  to  believe  that  no 
danger  will    follow    to    them   from    this 
change ;  that  those  publications  from  which 
danger  is  to  be  anticipated  will  not  have 
such  a  circulation,  or  such  an  encourage- 
ment as  will  conduce  to  their  permanent 
existence.  Of  course  they  may  be  attempt- 
ed ;  but  they  will  share  the  fate  of  others 
that  have  gone  before  them.     If  they  rise 
they  will  soon  fall  again  and  share  the 
fate  of  those  which  have  gone  before.     On 
the  other  hand,  I  believe  there  will  arise 
cheap  publications  for  the  use  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  buy  dear  ones,  which 
will  convey  instruction,  enlarge  their  un- 
derstandings, improve  their  morals,   and 
at  the  same  time  tend  to  make  them  good 
and  useful  members  of  society.     I  there- 
fore entertaio   no    apprehension   on  that 
score.     This  being  my  opinion,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  House  will  best  perform 
its  duty  to  the  public  by  concurrrag  in  the 
Ml  proposed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend.  Of 
'discount  Palmerston 


this  I  am  sore,  that  we  ought  to  determine 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  that  the  motion 
— the  insidious  motion  I  must  call  it  of  the 
hon.  Member  who  proposes  delay — will  not 
mislead  any  Member  of  this  House.  We 
clearly  understand  that  that  for  which  we 
are  voting  is,  whether  the  measure  shall 
be  adopted  or  not.  No  man  will  be  misled 
into  the  error  of  fancying  that,  though  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  he  is  only  voting  for 
delay,  and  not  against  the  Bill.  If  this 
is  clearlv  understood,  and  the  votes  given 
"  Aye,  or  "  No"  upon  the  measure,  then 
the  tactics  resorted  to  by  those  who  do 
not  openly  declare  themselves  will  not 
succeed ;  and  although  they  say  the 
amendment  is  only  for  delay,  let  it  be 
dearly  understood  what  the  truth  is.  Let 
every  Member  know  that  in  giving  his 
vote  on  this  Motion  he  will  practically 
be  giving  that  vote  "  Aye"  or  *•  No"  for 
the  measure.  ["No,  no!"]  Hon.  Members 
may  say  *'  No."  I  do  not  expect  them  to 
concur  in  the  interpretation  which  I  give. 
They  are  against  the  measure.  They  wish 
to  vote  against  it,  but  they  feel  some  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so  after  having  concurred  in 
the  Resolution  of  last  Session.  They  can- 
not well  get  out  of  the  position  in  which 
they  are  placed,  and  Uierefore  seek  to 
escape  by  a  side  door,  and  endeavour  to 
accomplish  it  by  a  Motion  for  delay ;  but 
we  require  that  the  votes  should  be  given 
in  plam  terms,  for  or  against  the  measure. 
If  the  votes  be  so  given  I  am  confident  in 
my  expectation,  that  the  House  will  make 
good  its  Res<rfution  of  last  year,  and  eon- 
cur  in  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  215;  Noes 
161 :  Majority  $4. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Aeton,  J, 
Adair,  11.  £. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anderson,  Sir  J. 
Bftuies,  rt.  hon.  M.  T 
BaU,  J. 
Barnea,  T. 
Baxter,  W,  E. 
Beattmont,  W.  B. 
Bell,  J. 
Bellew,  T.  A. 
Berkeley,  Adm. 
Berkeley,  G.  L.  G. 
Bethell,  Sir  E. 
BiggR,  W, 
Bland,  L.  H. 
Bonbam-Cartor,  J. 
Bouverie,  bon.  £.  P. 
Bowyer,  G. 


Brady,  J. 
Brand,  hon.  U. 
Bright,  J. 
Brockleburst,  J. 
Broekman,  £.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
BrowB,  II. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buckley,  Gen. 
Burke.  Sir  T.  J. 
Byng,  hoft.  O.  R.  0. 
Cardwell,  rt.  boii«  E. 
Cayendiflh,  hon.  C.  C 
Challis,  Mr.  Aid. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Cheetham,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
CUffbff^  H.  M. 
Clinton,  Lord  R. 
Cobden, R. 
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Codklmn,  Sir  A.  J.  E. 
Cowan,  C. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craufard,  E.  H.  J. 
Crook,  J. 
Crosile/,  F. 
Cnrrie,  R. 

DMhwood,  Sir  O.  H. 
DaTies,  J.  L. 
Dent,  J.  D. 
De  Vere,  S.  £. 
VnXwjn,  L.  L. 
DnimUimg,  ViMt. 
Duff,  6.  S. 
Duff,  J. 
Dufl^,  C.  6. 
Dake,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visot. 
Donoan,  O. 
Pondaa*  F. 
Dunlop,  A.  M. 
Ebrington,  VTsoi. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
EwariyW. 
Fenwiek,  H. 
Fergvson,  J. 
FitiGerald,  Sir  J. 
Fitcfferald,  J.  D. 
Folof ,  J.  H.  H. 
Fontor,  C* 
Fontcr,  J. 
Forieseue,  C.  S. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestnn,  Ool. 
Oardner,  R. 
Gibion,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  ri.  hon.  W, 
Glyn,  G.  0. 
Gordon,  hon.  A. 
GoweTy  hon.  F.  L. 
Graham,  rt.  hs.  Sir  J. 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  J. 
Gregson,  S. 
GreTille,  Col.  F. 
Grey,  tt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Groj,  R.  W. 
Grosrenor,  Lord  R» 
GrosTonor,  Earl 
Hadfleld,  G. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Haakey,  T. 
Hartie,  Alex. 
Haatie,  Aroh. 
Headlam,  T.  £. 
Heard,  J.  I. 
Heriiert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Uoffvy,  Lord  A* 
HeywDod,  J. 
Hejworthy  L. 
Higgins,  G.  G.  0. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.W. 
Homnan,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Howard,  hon«  a  W.G. 
Howard,  Lord  £. 
Hudson,  G. 
Hntchina,  £.  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
Ingham,  R. 
Jaekaon,  W. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Keating,  R. 


Kennedy,  T. 
Keogh,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Kirk,W. 
Langton,  H.  G. 
Laslett,  W. 
Layard,  A.  H. 
Lee,  W. 

Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  0. 
Locke,  J. 
Lowe,  R. 
Luce,  T. 

Lytton,SirG.  E.  L*B, 
Maoklnnon,  W«  A. 
M'Cann,  J. 
M'Gregor,  John 
Maguire,  J.  F. 
Mangles,  R.  0. 
Manoribanka,  D,  C. 
Matheson,  A. 
Hatheson,  Sir  J. 
Hiall,  E. 
Milligan,  R. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
MoIesworth,rt.hnJSirW. 
Monck,  Visot. 
Moncnefl,  J* 
Moore,  G.  H» 
Mostyn,  hon«T.  E.  Bl  L. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Murrough,  J.  P. 
North,  F. 
O'Brien,  P. 
O'Connell,  D. 
OliYoira,  B. 
Osborne,  R. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Palmerston,  Vlsot, 
PeoheU,  Sir  G.  B. 
Peel,  Sir  R. 
Peel,  F. 
Pellatt,  A. 
Peroy,  hon.  J.  W. 
Perry,  Snr  T»  E. 
Phillimore,  R.  J« 
Phinn,  T. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,J. 
PoUatd-Ur^hatt,  W. 
Portaian,  hon.  W*  H«  B» 
Power,  N. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pritchard,  J. 
Ramsden,  Sir  J.  W, ' 
Riondo,  J.  U 
Rieardo,0. 
Ricardo,  S. 
Eiohardson,  J.  J. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche,  £«  B. 
Roelraek,  J.  A. 
RusseU,  F.  0.  H. 
Russell,  F.  W. 
Scholefteld,  W. 
Seobell,  Oapt. 
Scrope,  G.  P* 
Scully,  F. 
Seymour,  H.  D. 
Seymour,  W.  D. 


Shelley,  Sir  J.  V. 
SheridaLn,  R.  B. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.V. 
Stafford,  Marq.  of 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stephenson,  R. 
Stirling.  W. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Swift,  R. 
Tanored,  H.  W. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomely.  T. 
Thomhill,  W.  P. 
Traill,  G. 
Uxbridge,  Earl  of 


Villiers,  rt.  hon.  C.  P. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Walter,  J. 
Warner,  E. 
Whatman,  J. 
Wickham,  H.  W. 
Wilkinson,  W.  A. 
WiUoox.  B.  M«G. 
WiUiams,  W. 
Wilson,  J. 

Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 
Wood.  rt.  hon.  Sir  0. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyvill,  M. 

nLLxnfl. 
Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G« 
MulgraTO,  Earl  of 


LUt  of  the  Noes. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
ArchdaU,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bagge,  W.  ' 
Bailey,  Sir  J. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
BaU,E. 

Bankes,  rt.  hta.  G. 
Baring,  T. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Barrow,  W.  H. 
Bectire,  Earl  of 
Bennet,  P. 
Bentinck,  G.  W.  P. 
Beresfbra,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Blackburn,  P. 
Bramley-Moore,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  G. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Buck,  G.  S. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Cairns,  H.  M. 
Campbell,  Sir  A.  I. 
Camac,  Sir  J.  R. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
ChUd,  S. 

Cholmondeley,  Lord  H. 
Christy,  S. 
Clinton,  Lord  0.  P. 
CliTC,  R. 
Oobbold.  J.  C. 
Cooks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cnbitt,  Mr.  MA. 
Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Dnckwoitb,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duncombe,  H«  A. 
Dunne,  Col. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
EgertoB,  W.  T. 
Efferton^E^O. 
Elmley,  Visct. 
Emlyn,  Visct. 
Erelyn,  W.  J, 
Fellowea,  E. 
Filmer,  Sir  £. 
Fitzgerald,  W.  R.  S. 
Floyer,  J. 


Follett,  B.  S« 
Forester,  rt.  hon.  Col. 
Franklyn,  G.  W. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  £. 
GaUwey,  SlrW.  P. 
Galway,  Viset. 
Gilpin,  Col. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Gooch,  Sir  E.  S. 
Graham,  Lord  M.  W, 
Granby,  Marq.  ol 
Greaves,  E. 
Grogan,  £. 
Gninness,  R.  5. 
Gnmey,  J.  H. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Harconrt,  Col. 
Hardinge,  hon.  0.  S. 
Hawkins,  W.  W. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Herbert,  Sir  T. 
HildyaTd,R.O. 
Holford,  R.  S. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Irton,  S. 

Jollifle,SirW.G.H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kelly,  Sir  F« 
KendaU,N. 
Ker,  D.  S. 
KnatchbuU,  W.  F. 
Knox,  Col. 
Knox,  hon.  W.  S. 
Labouohere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Laffim^R.  M. 
Lanffton,  W.  G. 
Legh,  G.  0. 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  F. 
Leslie,  0.  P. 
UddeU,  H.  G. 
Lushington,  G.  M. 
Macartney,  G. 
MaoGKregor,  James 
MaUas,  R. 
Maasey,  W.  N. 
Masterman,  J. 
Menx,  Sir  H. 
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Michell,  W. 
Montgomerj,  Sir  G. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Mowbray,  J.  R. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Mundy.  W. 
If  SOLS,  Lord 
Newark,  Visot. 
NewUegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visct. 
North,  Col. 
Northcote,  Sir  S.  II. 
Oakes,  J.  11.  P. 
Packo,O.W. 
Fakington,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  Rob. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Peel,  Gen. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Phillips,  J.  H. 
Robertson,  P.  F. 
Rolt,  P. 
Rushout,  Col. 
Sandars,  G. 
Soott^  hon.  F. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smijth,  Sir  W. 
Smith,  W.  M. 
Smith,  A. 


Smollett,  A. 
Sothcrbn,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
SUfford,  A. 
Stuart,  W. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Tollomache,  J. 
Trollopo,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Tyler,  Sir  G. 
Vanoo,  J, 
Vansittart,  G.  U. 
Verner,  Sir  W. 
Vernon,  G.  E.  11. 
Vernon,  L.  V. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vyyyan,  Sir  R.  R. 
Waddington,  D. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walcott,  Adm. 
Walpolo,  rt.  hon.  S.  H 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Whitmore,  H. 
Wigram,  L.  T. 
Woodd,  B.  T. 
Wyndham,  Gen. 
Wynn,  Lt.-Col. 
Torke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TKLLBB8. 

Deedes,  W. 
Baring,  Sir  F. 


Main  Questioti  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  read  2^ 

SUPPLY— REVENUE  DEPARTMENTS. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Oonimitte,e. 

The  following  Votes  were  then  agreed 
to-- 

(1.)  835.182^,  Customs  Department. 

(2.)  483.238?.,  Coast  Guard. 

(3.)  1,365,950?.,   Inland  Revenue 
partment. 

(4.)  62,720L,  Revenue  Police,  <bc. 

House  resumed. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY,  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  that  its 
object  was  to  extend  the  power  of  sum- 
mary conviction  possessed  by  magistrates 
to  cases  of  petty  larceny  not  exceeding  10«. 
in  value. 

Mr,  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
he  had  great  doubts  as  to  the  principle 
of  this  Bill,  which  would  transfer  the  trial 
of  one-half  the  criminals  who  now  came 
before  the  Judges  at  assizes  and  quarter 
sessions  to  magistrates  in  petty  sessions. 
If  that  principle  were  once  acceded  to,  on 
what  ground  could  they  refuse  to  go  still 
further,  and  give  to  magistrates  summary 
jurisdiction  over  all  cases  of  simple  larceny 
without  exception  ?     A  proposal  had  been 
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made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire 
(Mr.  R.  Palmer)  to  enable  magistrates  to 
deal  in  this  manner  with  all  larcenies  to 
the  value  of  from  Is,  to  2s,  6d.,  and  al- 
though that  plan  proceeded,  like  this  Bill, 
on  the  principle  of  fixing  a  pecuniary  limit, 
it  would  yet  be  found  practically  to  apply 
to  a  totally  different  class  of  criminals. 
He  could  not  conceive  a  worse  system 
than  the  existing  one,  but  he  thought  that 
some  better  scheme  than  the  present  Bill 
might  be  devised  for  the  more  frequent  de- 
livery of  gaols,  without  infringing  on  that 
great  safeguard  of  our  liberties — the  trial 
by  jury. 

Mr.  ROBERT  PALMER  said,  he  felt 
no  objection  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  for,  before  Christmas,  he  had  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  mea- 
sure founded  on  the  same  principle,  which 
would  not,  however,  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  include  cases  where  the  value  stolen 
was  lOtf.,  but  would  have  been  confined  to 
those  cases  which  were  usually  designated 
by  the  Judges  as  trivial  and  trumpery. 
The  evil  of  the  present  system  was  very 
great,  for  a  man  might  be  confined  before 
trial  for  three  months  for  some  such  trifling 
offence  as  stealing  a  couple  of  turnips — a 
longer  detention  than  would  be  awarded 
for  the  crime  he  had  committed.  The  ex- 
pense to  which  counties  were  put  for  these 
trifling  cases  was  proportionally  enormous; 
and  he  mentioned  a  case  of  a  man  who  had 
stolen  two  gallons  of  beans,  and  though 
the  prisoner  pleaded  guilty,  the  costs  of 
the  prosecution  amounted  to  16^  Is,  Sd, 

Mr.  HI LD yard  said,  he  thought  that 
the  Bill  would  require  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention in  Committee.  There  was,  he  con- 
sidered, one  great  and  palpable  defect  in  it, 
namely,  that  the  jurisdiction  was  confined 
to  simple  larceny,  and  did  not  extend  to  the 
case  of  a  young  vagabond  picking  a  man's 
pocket  of  his  handkerchief,  because  that 
was  stealing  from  the  person. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  should  sup- 
port the  Bill.  He  found  that  in  seventeen 
cases  the  united  value  of  the  articles  atolen 
amounted  to  I7s,  2|c{.,  and  the  expenses 
of  prosecution  to  150^.  He  wished  that  in 
trivial  cases,  and  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, some  power  were  g^ven  to  the  tri- 
bunals of  dealing  out  justice  short  of  send- 
ing a  man  to  prison,  by  which  act  a  stain 
was  left  on  his  name  for  life. 

Bill  read  2^ 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after  One 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  March  27, 1855. 
MiRUTS.]    PuBUO  Bill. — 2*  Militia  (Ireland). 

CRIMINAL  LAW  PROCEDURE— RESOLU- 
TIONS—QUESTION. 

Lord  HATHERTON,  seeing  that  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  opposite  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  brought  forward  some 
Resolutions  declaring  the  need  of  a  more 
speedy  administration  of  justice,  which 
Resolutions  had  been  postponed,  begged 
leave  to  inquire  when  be  would  proceed 
with  them  ?  Even  the  all-absorbing  in- 
terest of  the  war  ought  not  to  prevent  the 
immediate  consideration  of  his  suggestions, 
to  many  of  which  he  (Lord  Ilatherton) 
attached  the  greatest  value.  He  (Lord 
Hatherton)  being  connected  with  one  of 
the  most  populous  counties  of  the  king- 
dom (Staffordshire),  had  had  opportunities, 
during  forty  years,  of  remarking,  to  his 
infinite  pain,  the  inefficiency  of  the  present 
system.  Nothing  could  be  more  lament- 
able, nothing  more  dreadful  than  some  of 
the  evils  it  caused,  and  it  was  impossible 
that  it  could  be  longer  maintained.  He 
cordially  agreed  in  the  general  principle, 
though  not  in  all  the  details,  of  the  Reso- 
lutions which  Lord  Brougham  had  pro- 
posed. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  regretted  to  say, 
that  at  present,  from  the  absorbing  in- 
terest of  the  war,  in  which  we  were  un- 
avoidably and  necessarily,  but  most  unfor- 
tunately engaged,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
obtain,  either  in  Parliament  or  out  of 
doors,  the  attention  due  to  other  subjects, 
of  a  different  kind,  but  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Not  the  least  among  tho 
evils  of  that  most  unhappy  conflict  in 
which  we  were  engaged,  was  that  it  tended 
to  check  the  course  of  improvement  in  our 
internal  affairs.  But  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  press  these  Resolutions  on  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships.  From  letters 
he  had  received  since  they  were  moved  on 
Friday,  he  found  a  great  mistake  prevail- 
ing as  to  their  object.  More  than  one 
person,  magistrates  in  the  conntry,^sup- 
posed  they  related  wholly  to  the  want  of 
a  public  prosecutor.  That  was  only  one 
of  the  subjects  they  included.  What  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  most  urgently  neces- 
sary was  the  more  speedy  administration 
of  justice  to  prevent  the  enormities  he  had 
described,  when  persons  against  whom 
there  was  really  no  shadow  of  an  accusa- 


tion were  sometimes  kept  in  prison  for  six 
or  eight  months,  and  perhaps  not  even 
then  were  brought  to  trial.  lie  had  in- 
tended to  move  that  the  debate  be  resumed 
after  the  holidajs  ;  but  he  now  doubted 
whether  a  different  course  would  not  be 
more  convenient.  In  1828,  when  he  made 
a  statement  to  Parliament  of  the  defects 
of  our  system  of  law,  and  jurisprudence, 
the  result  was  the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sions, to  consider  the  method  of  civil  pro* 
cedure,  and  valuable  improvements,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  county  courts, 
arose  from  their  suggestions.  He  doubted 
now  whether  ho  should  move  the  House 
to  call  upon  the  Crown  to  appoint  such  a 
Commission,  or  whether  he  should  ask 
their  Lordships  to  appoint  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. He  should  himself  prefer  a  Com- 
mission, and  hoped  the  result  would  be 
improvements  of  our  criminal  procedure 
as  extensive  and  as  valuable  as  those  which 
from  the  Commissions  of  1828,  1829,  and 
1830,  had  been  made  in  our  civil  proce- 
dure. 

THE  ADDRESS  TO  THE  QUEEN— THE 

ANSWER. 
The  Queen's   Answer  to  the  Address 
of  yesterday,  reported  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, as  follows  : — 

"  I  thank  jou  for  your  loyal  and  dutiful  Ad- 
dress, and  for  the  assuranoe  of  your  Coneurrence 
in  such  Measures  as  may  be  neoessary  to  enable 
Me  to  fulfil  the  engagements  which  I  have  entered 
into  with  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia." 

THE  STEAM-SHIP  "  PERSEVERANCE." 

Earl  TALBOT  put  tho  questions  he 
had  given  notice  of  about  the  Perseverance 
steamer  which  upset  herself  in  the  dock, 
from  the  great  top  weight  of  her  mast 
and  yards.  He  would  like  to  know  who 
had  ordered  her  to  be  so  constructed. 
There  were  many  instances  he  could  cite 
of  gross  blundering  and  waste  of  money  in 
the  building  and  alteration  of  ships,  which 
might  have  been  obviated  if  a  scientific 
board  of  reference  had  existed,  or  com- 
mittee of  dockyard  officers,  whose  opinion 
could  have  been  taken.  He  had  heard 
that  tho  Perseverance  had  now  been  resold 
to  Messrs.  Mare,  from  whom  she  was  origi- 
nally bought,  at  a  sacrifice  of  30,000^.  or 
40,000^  Was  it  true,  also,  that  two  other 
ships,  of  the  same  build,  had  been  ordered 
by  the  Government  ? 

Earl  GRANVILLE,  in  his  reply,  which 
was  not  quite  audible,  said  that  the  Perse^ 
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wrancs,  of  1967  tons,  wm  pnrehMed  in 
Hay,  1854,  of  Messrs.  C.  and  J.  Mare, 
for  the  price  of  38,000/.,  and  sinee  then 
the  Goremment  had  purchased  the  Urgent, 
for  the  sum  of  41 ,0002.,  and  the  8o/tereign, 
for  53,000^.  They  were  now  heing  fitted 
np  as  troop  ships ;  and  the  first  two  had 
heen  launched,  and  the  third  was  ready 
for  launching.  They  had  none  of  them 
been  offered  for  sale,  nor  did  the  Govern* 
ment  intend  to  sell  them. 

mLITIA  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Lord  PANMURE,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  explained  that  its  ob^ 
ject  was  to  regulate  the  application  of  the 
statute  49th  Geo.  III.,  c.  120,  which  re- 
quired that  officers  of  the  militia  in  Ireland 
should  possess  a  certain  property  qualifica- 
tion according  to  their  grades  in  the  serriee. 
Any  officer  acting  without  his  qualifica- 
tion did,  under  that  statute,  subject  him- 
self to  a  very  heavy  penalty ;  but  from 
various  circumstances,  which  need  not  be 
particularly  described,  there  were  many 
officers  who  had,  for  some  time,  most  in- 
advertently been  in  that  situation  ;  and 
the  object  of  this  Bill  was  simply  to  pro- 
vide, that  in  such  cases,  the  officers  should 
not  become  amenable  to  the  penalties  of 
the  law,  if  they  proved  their  qualifications 
within  three  months  after  the  passing  of 
this  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKB  would  onlj 
take  that  opportunity  of  observing  that  it 
was  very  important  the  House  should,  at 
some  early  period,  take  into  consideration 
the  whole  subject  of  the  state  of  our  mili- 
tia. He  felt  much  anxiety,  at  present,  for 
the  good  order  and  satisfactory  condition 
of  that  force. 

After  some  remarks  from  Lord  Portmak, 

Lord  PANMURE  said  he  should  take 
care,  as  soon  as  the  Bill  became  law,  to 
notify  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
the  instructions  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  its  provisions. 

The  Earl  op  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
last  circular,  and  so  far  as  he  could  judge 
of  it,  he  entirely  approved  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  in  sendinff  it  forth. 

The  Earl  op  WICKLOW  said,  that 
as  the  last  clause  of  the  Bill  seemed  to 
give  rather  stringent  powers  of  removing 
officers,  be  wished  the  noble  Lord  would 
issue  a  circular  to  explain  exactly  how  far 
its  provisions  were  intended  to  be  enforced. 

Lord  PANMURE  was  understood  to 
Earl  GfranviUe 


say,  that  an  explanatory  circular  has  been 
sent  down  by  Government  to  the  lieute- 
nants of  the  counties,  in  order  to  correct  a 
mistaken  impression  about  the  militia  ser- 
vice, which  had  apparently  excited  some 
temporary  dissatisfaction. 

Hill  read  2*. 

Committee  negatived,  and  Bill  to  be 
read  a  third  time  on  Thursday  next. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1855. 

MiNuni.]     PuBuc   BiLi.. — 1^  Conyention  with 
Sardinia. 

YARMOUTH  ARSENAIr-QUESTION. 

Sir  EDMUND  L  AGON  said,  he  begged 
to  inquire  whether  any  report  had  been 
received  from  the  commanding  officer  of 
Engineers  at  Harwich,  or  from  any  officer 
sent  down  for  the  purpose,  relative  to  the 
Arsenal  at  Yarmouth ;  if  so,  whether  that 
report  recommends  that  building  to  be  con« 
verted  into  barracks ;  and  if  it  be  intended 
to  have  an  artillery  force  stationed  at  Tar- 
mouth  ;  further,  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  to  errect  new  batteries 
at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  or  upon 
any  commanding  situation  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  ? 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  there  had  been 
a  renort  received  from  the  District  Com- 
mander of  the  Royal  Engineers,  saying 
that  the  Arsenal  was  unfit  for  barracks, 
but  certain  representations  had  been  made 
of  an  opposite  character,  and  further  in- 
quiries would  be  made.  As  to  the  second 
question,  whether  it  was  intended  to  have 
an  artillery  force,  he  had  to  inform  the 
hon.  Member  that  it  was  decided  to  have 
some  militia  artillerymen  stationed  at  Tar- 
mouth,  and  early  arrangements  would  be 
made  for  that  purpose.  In  answer  to  the 
third  question,  he  had  to  state  that  orders 
had  been  given  for  the  construction  of  a 
hattery  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 
three  existing  batteries  had  been  ordered 
to  be  made  serviceable.  He  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  answering  a  question 
put  to  him  the  other  day  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Roe- 
buck) in  reference  to  entrenching  tools. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  at  that 
time  asked  him  whether  there  had  not 
been  a  Commission  issued  after  the  camp 
at  Chobham  to  inquire  into  the  quality  of 
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eDtrenofaing  tools,  whether  that  Commii- 
•ion  had  not  made  a  report  condemning 
•ome  of  the  tools,  and  whether,  notwith- 
standing that  Report,  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance bad  not  continued  to  issue  them. 
He  begged  to  inform  the  House  that  there 
was  no  Commission,  that  there  was  no  Re- 
port of  any  sort  against  entrenching  tools 
after  the  camp  at  Shobham,  and  therefore 
the  imformation  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  not  correct. 

TERM  OF  SERVICE  IN  THE  MILITIA- 
QUESTION. 

YiBCOUNT  CHELSEA  said,  he  wished 
to  put  the  following  question  to  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Goyemment — 
namely,  whether,  a  distinct  pledge  baring 
been  given  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1854, 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Minister 
at  War,  and  an  understanding  arrived  at 
that  militiamen  enrolled  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  1862  should  not  be 
called  upon  against  their  consent  to  serve 
for  more  than  fifty-six  days  in  the  year 
during  the  period  for  which  they  enlisted, 
the  noble  Lord  is  prepared  to  give  an  as- 
surance that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  take  advantage  of  the  power 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  is  conferred  by  the  15  <!^  16 
Victf  c.  50,  to  subject  men,  whenever  en- 
rolled, to  ^e  full  obligations  imposed  by 
those  Acts,  but  that  boom  method  will  be 
devised  to  enable  such  militiamen  as  ex- 
press themsehes  unwilling  to  serve  for  a 
greater  number  of  days  in  each  year  than 
Siey  were  originally  made  liable  to  by  the 
terms  of  their  enlistment  to  rethm  to  their 
homes  ? 

VwcouNT  PALMERSTON :  Undoubt- 
edly  the  law  is  as  it  was  explained  by  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Govern- 
ment have  a  full  right  to  require  from 
the  militia  complete  obedience  to  that  law; 
but  it  is  quite  true,  as  has  been  stated, 
that  there  was  a  sort  of  expectation  held 
out  by  the  noble  Duke,  the  late  Minister 
at  the  head  of  the  War  Dopartment,  that 
that  obligation  would  not  be  strictly  en- 
foroed«  The  noble  Lord  now  at  the  head 
of  the  War  Department  is  about  to  issue 
a  circular  to  the  whole  of  the  militia  regi- 
ments, the  object  of  which  will  be  to  give 
to  the  men  so  enrolled  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  last  year  the  option 
of  being  reattested,  and  of  serving  for  the 
full  time  for  which  they  are  liaMe,  or  of 
selecting  to  complete  only  their  fifty-six 
days  in  the  year. 


RECONSTITUTION  OF  POLAND. 
Mr.  PHINN  said,  he  owed  an  apology 
to  the  House  for  venturing,  in  a  time  of 
critical  emergency,  to  submit  to  their  no* 
tice  a  Motion  of  such  universal  interest, 
and  involving  such  important  consequences^ 
as  the  one  which  he  was  about  to  propose. 
He  should,  however,  make  as  calm,  tem- 
perate, and  dispassionate  a  statement  as 
possible,  and  should  refrain  irom  any  lan- 
guage which  might  prevent  the  Govern* 
ment  carrying  out  its  designs  in  regard  to 
peace,  or  might  awaken  in  any  degree  the 
sensibilities  of  foreign  nations.  He  had 
felt  considerable  difficulty  in  submitting 
this  question  to  the  House,  because  in 
the  first  instance  a  very  strong  opinion 
appeared  to  prevail  that  the  idea  of  at* 
tempting  to  restore  Poland  to  its  former 
rank  and  independence  was  a  quixotic  no* 
tion,  that  it  was  speculative  and  theore* 
tical,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  fitter  for 
Utopia  rather  than  for  the  calm  considera* 
tion  of  reflectire  men,  and  also  because 
there  had  always  been  a  certain  amount 
of  ridicule  thrown  upon  those  who  had 
formed  strong  and  decided  opinions  on  the 
subject.  He  felt,  however,  supported  in 
his  attempt  from  recent  occurrences  and  in 
answer  to  such  objections,  he  would  appeal 
to  the  numerous  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  upon  the  subject  to  that  House, 
to  the  declarations  of  able  and  distinguish- 
ed Members,  among  others  to  those  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  of  an  illustrious  nataCi 
who  now  held  an  office  in  Her  Majesty's 
(Jovemment,  to  the  notice  which  it  had 
attracted  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as 
in  our  own,  and  to  the  declaration  made 
by  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  the 
other  night«  that  he  considered  the  posi» 
tion  which  was  occupied  by  Russia  in  Po* 
land  as  a  standing  menace  to  Germany* 
Surely,  if  Warsaw  were  a  standing  menace 
to  Germany,  as  Sebastopol  was  to  Con- 
stantinople, the  question  was  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  great  practical  con* 
sequence.  Another  objection  to  the  Mo* 
tion  was,  that  it  was  a  matter  which  ought 
to  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  that  it  was  too  delicate  for 
discussion  in  that  House.  He  altogether 
repudiated  such  a  false  delicacy;  he  be* 
lieved  that  no  inconvenience  could  arise 
from  the  mature  deliberations  of  the  House 
upon  such  a  subiect,  and  he  would  remind 
it  that  the  public  mind  was  in  no  temper 
to  accept  the  arbitrary  judgment  of  states- 
men as  a  solution  of  every  important  ques- 
tion relating  to  foreign  policy.    Tho  time 
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was  past  when  the  GoTemment  could  say, 
Sic  volo,  sic  juheo,  stet  pro  ratione  volun- 
t(u.  Ho  believed  it  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  subjects  which  were  dis- 
cussed freelj  in  the  press  and  at  public 
meetings  should  have  tlie  advantage  of  the 
deliberation  of  that  House,  where  every 
question  was  argued  with  judgment,  and  the 
bane,  if  any,  was  certain  to  find  its  antidote. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  partition  of  un- 
happy Poland  would  never  have  taken  place 
if  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  directed  to  the  subject,  and  that 
that  gross  infraction  of  public  law  and  of 
national  rights  would  never  have  occurred 
if  a  healthy  public  opinion  had  found  ex- 
pression in  that  House.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  object  of  the  present  war 
ought  not  to  be  to  repel  a  mere  temporary 
aggression,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  view  of  affording  secu- 
rities and  guarantees  for  the  future  inde- 
pendence of  the  nations  of  Europe.  *  The 
country  was  engaged  in  a  contest  against 
an  enemy  who  possessed  a  large  and  bar- 
barous population,  and  who  moulded  them 
into  one  vast  army,  inflamed  by  fanaticism, 
for  the  purpose  of  aggression.  It  might 
appear  to  some  persons  a  powerless  argu- 
ment, if  he  were  to  refer  to  a  document 
which  some  believed  not  to  be  authentic — 
he  cared  not  whether  this  document  were 
authentic  or  apocryphal,  whether  it  bore 
its  true  date  or  not,  whether  it  were  a  pro- 
phecy or  a  history.  If  of  its  true  date,  it 
is  a  remarkable  presage  of  future  policy ;  if 
of  a  later  date,  an  accurate  history  of  Rud- 
Bian  aggrandisement.  The  policy  there  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  future  genera- 
tions, was  always  to  keep  up  an  army  to 
aggrandise  the  country  at  the  expense  of 
Poland,  to  make  war  serve  the  purpose  of 
peace,  and  peace  serve  the  purpose  of  war, 
and,  by  its  alliances  with  the  smaller  States 
of  Germany,  acquire  a  footing  in  that  coun- 
try, and  thus,  if  possible,  destroy  the  unity 
of  action  among  the  various  States,  form- 
ing that  great  people,  who  might  be  called 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  Europe.  Within 
fifty  years  from  the  death  of  Peter  the 
Great,  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  parti- 
tioned by  an  act  of  lawless  aggression  of 
the  three  great  Powers,  of  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, and  Prussia,  and,  by  subsequent  par- 
titions, a  kingdom  which  extended  from 
the  Oder  to  the  Dniester,  and  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Carpathians  was  appropriated 
by  a  scandalous  violation  of  public  law, 
and  became  an  integral  part  of  the  king- 
doms he  had  just  alluded  to.  That  act  of 
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aggression  was  accomplished  by  precisely 
similar  means  and  under  similar  pretexts 
as  the  late  aggression  upon  Turkey.  Then 
a  part  of  Poland  was  the  bait  held  out  to 
Prussia  and  Austria,  as  in  the  later  in- 
stance Egypt  and  Candia  were  the  baits 
held  out  to  this  country.  At  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  after  the  earnest  resistance  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  France,  a  compro- 
miso  was  effected,  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
was  to  be  reconstituted,  and  guarantees 
were  given  which  afterwards  were  entirely 
disregarded.  It  might  be  said,  that  even 
admitting  the  great  evil  which  had  been 
done,  how  could  it  be  expected  that  this 
country  should  attempt  to  remedy  it,  sup- 
ported by  reluctant  allies  ?  He  had  himself 
been  asked  to  consider  what  effect  the  Mo- 
tion he  brought  forward  might  have  upon 
our  alliances;  and  his  answer,  that  the 
policy  of  Austria  was  identical  with  that 
of  this  country,  and  that  she  had  already 
sought  to  restore  the  part  of  Poland  which 
she  had  appropriated,  had  been  received 
with  great  incredulity.  Maria  Theresa, 
the  Empress  Queen,  had  stated  to  M.  de 
Breteuil,  the  French  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna — 

"  <  I  know,  M.  rAmbassadeur,'  sajs  the  £m- 
ppesB,  '  that  I  have  broaght  a  great  stain  on  my 
reign  by  all  that  has  come  of  this  affair  with  Po- 
land ;  but  I  assure  you  that  I  should  be  pardoned 
were  the  extent  of  my  repugnance  to  it  known, 
and  how  much  circumstances  have  united  to  force 
my  principles  as  well  as  my  resolutions  against  ail 
extreme  views  of  the  unjust  ambition  of  Russia 
and  Prussia.  Finding  no  other  means  of  oppos- 
ing myself  alone  to  the  plan  of  these  two  Powers, 
I  believed  that,  in  exercising  on  my  part  exorbi- 
tant demands  and  pretensions,  they  would  refuse 
me  and  break  off  the  negotiation ;  but  my  sur- 
prise and  grief  were  extreme  on  receiving,  in  re- 
ply to  these  demands,  the  entire  consent  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  the  Czar.  Never  have  I  been 
so  distressed ;  and  I  must  do  justice  to  M.  de 
Kaunitz  for  his  great  trouble  at  this  time.  He 
had  always  strongly  opposed  this  cruel  arrange- 
ment.' " 

M.  de  Kaunitz  wrote  to  the  Due  de  Rohan, 
the  Minister  Extraordinary  of  France — 

"  After  the  efforts  which  Her  Imperial  Majesty 
has  made  to  restrain  her  neighbours,  after  having 
sacrificed  enormous  sums  to  restrain  an  ambitious 
rival,  Uer  Majesty  would  have  exposed  herself  by 
a  more  prolonged  inaction  to  the  total  ruin  of  her 
finances,  to  contempt,  and  the  most  irreparable 
disaster.  I  had  no  alternative,  then,  but  to  take 
the  part  my  Court  determined  on,  although  with 
real  regret  and  extreme  aversion,  constrained  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  and  free  from  all  per- 
sonal desire,  it  contented  itself  with  insuring  it- 
self possessions  corresponding  with  those  which 
Prussia  has  gained.  The  eqiulibrium  of  Europe 
required  that  indemnity.'' 

From  these  documents  it  appeared,  that 
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withiD  a  short  time  of  the  partition  of  Po- 
land, Austria  perceived  the  mistake  which 
she  had  made.  At  the  second  partition 
she  received  no  territory  at  all,  and  at  the 
third  a  comparatively  small  portion.  Dur- 
ing the  Vienna  Congress  in  1814,  Prince 
Mettemich  wrote : — 
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"  Of  all  the  questions  to  be  discussed  at  this 
Congress,  the  King  would  undoubtedly  consider 
the  affiiir  of  Poland  as  incomparably  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  Europe,  if  there  be  any 
chance  that  this  nation  so  worthy  of  regard,  by  its 
antiquity,  its  valour,  its  misfortunes,  and  the  ser- 
vices it  has  formerly  rendered  to  Europe,  might 
bo  restored  to  complete  independence.  The  par- 
tition, which  destroyed  its  existence  as  a  nation, 
was  the  prelude  to — in  some  sense  the  cause  of— 
the  subsequent  commotions  to  which  Europe  was 
exposed." 

Now,  when  he  was  told  that  he  endangered 
the  Austrian  alliance  by  bringing  this  sub- 
ject before  the  House,  he  would  call  upon 
them  to  remember  the  declarations  made 
by  the  Goverament  of  that  country.  The 
Austrian  plenipotentiaries,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  after  Russia  had 
determined  to  keep  her  hold  upon  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  said  : — 

"  The  conduct  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  can  have 
left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  allied  Powers, 
that  the  re-establishment  of  Poland  as  an  inde- 
pendent State,  with  a  national  administration  of 
its  own,  would  have  fully  accomplished  the  wishes 
of  Ills  Imperial  Majesty ;  and  that  he  would  even 
have  been  willing  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifice  to 
promote  the  restoration  of  that  ancient  and  bene- 
ficial arrangement.  This  fikct  must  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  Emperor  is  very  far  from  enter- 
taining any  jealousy  or  anxiety  as  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Polish  nation  with  this  empire. 
Austria  has  never  considered  free  and  independent 
Poland  as  an  inimical  or  rival  Power;  and  the 
principles  on  which  his  illustrious  predecessors 
acted,  and  which  guided  His  Imperial  Majesty 
himself  until  the  partition  in  1773  and  1797,  were 
abandoned  only  under  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances which  the  Sovereigns  of  Austria  had  it  not 
in  their  power  to  control." 

He  might  add,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that, 
after  the  revolt  in  1831,  a  circular,  cer- 
tainly somewhat  ambiguous  in  its  language, 
was  addressed  to  the  agents  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government  at  the  various  Courts  of 
Europe,  expressing  a  sincere  desire  for  an 
amicable  settlement  of  this  great  question, 
in  the  sense  of  securing  to  Polond  a  com- 
plete independence.  That  was  the  policy 
of  Austria.  What  had  been  the  course 
pursued  by  England  and  by  France  ?  The 
policy  of  England  was,  no  doubt,  exceed- 
ingly unworthy  of  so  great  a  nation.  The 
answer  made  by  Lord  North  to  the  Russian 
Minister  upon  the  announcement  of  the 
partition  was  in  the  following  terms : — 


"  The  King  is  willing  to  suppose  that  the  three 
Courts  are  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  re- 
spective pretensions,  although  His  Majesty  is  not 
informed  of  the  reasons  of  their  conduct." 

To  a  most  touching  appeal  from  the  King 
of  Poland,  His  Majesty  (George  III.)  re- 
plied through  his  Minister : — 

"  I  have  long  since  seen  with  extreme  pain  the 
evils  which  surround  your  Majesty  and  which 
have  paralysed  Poland.  I  fear  that  those  ills 
have  arrived  at  the  point  at  which  they  cannot  be 
redressed  except  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  and 
I  see  no  other  intervention  which  can  remedy 
them.  I  would  willingly  exercise  mine  if  I  could 
see  the  moment  at  which  it  might  be  useful." 

That  was  the  hypocritical,  the  ridiculous 
answer  in  point  of  policy  which  the  Minis- 
ters of  George  III.  deigned  to  give  fo  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Polish  nation.  But 
there  were  great  and  enlightened  states-  ' 
men  in  this  country  who  foresaw  the  evils 
which  would  ensue  from  the  partition  of 
Poland  and  the  dangers  which  would  me- 
nace the  peace  of  Europe.  Every  one  was 
familiar  with  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr. 
Burke  in  1772,  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  partition  would  affect  Germany  and 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  of  the  un- 
happy precedent  it  would  afford  for  attacks 
upon  weaker  States.  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Grey, 
and,  he  believed,  almost  every  statesman 
of  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  de- 
nounced that  partition,  and  our  acquies- 
cence in  it,  as  one  of  the  most  grievous 
errors  which  could  be  committed.  At  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  there  was  a  most  re- 
markable correspondence,  exceedingly  little 
known  to  the  Members  of  that  House  and 
to  the  general  body  of  the  people,  which 
was  not  published  until  thirty-two  years 
after  the  transactions  to  which  it  alluded, 
and  which  surrounded  the  memory  of  Lord 
Casllercagh  with  a  fame  and  a  glory  which 
he  had  not  hitherto  gained  among  his  coun- 
trymen, and  which  placed  his  anxiety  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  public 
law,  and  the  interests  of  humanity,  in  a 
light  that  it  was  difficult  to  appreciate. 
The  passage  which  he  would  quote  was 
contained  in  a  confidential  correspondence 
between  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Lord 
Gastlereagh.     His  Lordship  said — 

"  The  forced  annexation  of  nearly  the  entire  of 
so  important  and  populous  a  territory  as  the  Duchy 
ofWarsaw,  containing  about  4,000,000  of  people, 
upon  a  principle  of  conquest,  to  the  empire  of  Rus- 
sia, so  largely  increased  of  late  by  her  conquest  of 
Finland,  by  her  acquisitions  in  Moldavia,  and  by 
her  recent  extension  on  the  side  of  Persia,  her 
advance  from  the  Niemen  into  the  very  heart  of 
Germany,  her  possession  of  all  the  fortresses  of 
the  duchy,  and  thereby  totally  exposing  to  her 
attack  the  capitals  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  with- 
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oat  an  J  Um  of  deftnce  or  frontier ;  tbo  invitotioii 
to  the  Poles  to  rail/  round  the  Emperor  of  Rve- 
na's  standard  for  the  renovation  of  their  kingdom ; 
the  giving  new  hopes  and  animation  and  the  open- 
ing new  scenes  for  the  activity  and  cabals  of  that 
light  and  restless  people  ;  the  prospect  of  renew- 
ing thoee  tumultuarj  contests  in  which  the  Poles 
so  long  embroiled  both  themseWes  and  their  neigh- 
bours ;  the  dread  that  this  measure  inspires  of 
lajing  fresh  materials  for  a  new  and  early  war; 
the  extinction  it  produces  of  anj  reasonable  hope 
of  present  tranquiUitj,  confidence,  and  peace — ^all 
these  and  manj  more  considerations  present  them- 
selves to  the  general  view  and  justify  the  alarms 
that  pervade  Europe." 

Had  BQch  a  pasBage  beea  written  at  the 
present  day  it  could  not  haye  been  more 
applicaUe  and  more  just.  In  another 
part  of  this  correspondence  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  said — 

**  If  moral  duty  requires  that  the  situation  of 
the  Poles  should  be  ameliorated  by  so  decisive  a 
ehange  as  the  revival  of  their  monarchy,  let  it  be 
undertaken  on  the  broad  and  liberal  principle  of 
rendering  them  again  really  independent  as  a 
nation,  instead  of  making  two-thirds  of  them 
a  more  formidable  military  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  Power.  Such  a  measure  of 
liberality  would  be  applauded  by  all  Europe  and 
would  not  be  opposed;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  both  by  Austria 
and  Prussia.  It  would  be  a  measure,  it  is  true, 
of  saorifloe,  in  the  ordinary  ealculation  of  States, 
on  the  part  of  Russia ;  but  if  His  Imperial  Majesty 
is  not  prepared  for  such  sacrifices  to  moral  duty 
On  the  part  of  his  own  empire,  he  has  no  moral 
right  to  make  such  experiments  at  the  expense  of 
his  allies  and  neighbours." 

The  result  of  these  discussions  was,  that 
the  aid  of  France,  at  that  time  humbled 
by  recent  events,  was  invoked  to  resist  the 
insidious  designs  of  Russia.  It  was  not, 
perhaps,  generally  known  that  Talleyrand, 
at  the  Vienna  Congress,  said : — "  Of  all 
the  questions  to  be  discussed,  the  King 
would  imdoubtedly  consider  the  affair  of 
Poland  as  incomparably  the  most  important 
to  the  interests  of  Europe."  When  it 
was  found  that  Russia  was  determined 
upon  securing  the  whole  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the 
representatives  of  France,  Austria,  and 
England  to  repress  the  designs  of  Russia ; 
but  that  treaty  was  not  acted  upon  in  con- 
sequeuce  of  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba.  The  final  result  was,  that  Poland, 
guaranteed  by  the  most  solemn  treaties,  had 
been,  on  the  most  fraudulent  pretences, 
entirely  suppressed.  At  this  moment, 
when  we  were  invoking  the  aid  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  to  assert  the  supremacy 
of  public  law,  he  certainly  thought  it  was 
desirable  that  the  Government  should  re- 
collect what  little  attention  had  been  paid 
to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  on  the  part  of 
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Russia.  The  polioy  of  France  on  the  sub- 
jeot  had  been  invariable.  Napoleon  re- 
stored a  very  considerable  territory  to  Po- 
land from  the  spoils  of  Prussia  and  Auatria, 
and  erected  it  into  a  grand  duchy  in  1807, 
and  again  in  1812,  promising  to  secnre  the 
nationality  of  Poland  as  the  price  of  her 
co-operation  against  Russia.  Subsequently 
at  the  Vienna  Congress*  and  again  in  1831, 
France  always  upheld  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland.  In  one  of  the 
earliest  speeches  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Kiog  stated 
that  he  had  endeavoured  by  an  offer  of 
his  mediation  to  assure  to  Poland  ''that 
nationalltv  which  resisted  all  times  and 
changes;  &nd  the  Chamber,  in  their  reply 
stated,  that  they  rejoiced  to  hear  the  assu- 
rance **  that  the  nationality  of  Poland  shall 
not  perish."  When  the  destinies  of  Po- 
land were  trembling  in  the  balance,  Louis 
Philippe  sent  here  as  an  Ambassador 
Count  Walewski,  himself  of  Polish  origin, 
who  appealed  to  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. His  Lordship,  however,  refused  to 
interfere  at  that  moment,  on  the  ground 
that  Russia  was  then  a  friendly  Power, 
and  that  the  preservation  of  Polish  inde* 
pendence  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
British  policy.  His  Lordship  added,  how- 
ever, that  ne  viewed  with  the  greatest 
regret  these  attempts  to  repress  the  na- 
tionality of  Poland,  and  would  cause  repre^ 
sentations  to  be  made  to  the  European 
Courts  on  the  subject.  He  thought  he 
had  now  proved,  that  three  great  Powers  of 
Europe,  two  of  whom  were  now  united  in 
arms,  and  had  entered  into  a  cordial  alliance, 
consecrated  by  blood  shed  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  which  he  hoped  would  insure 
peace  to  both  countries  for  ages  to  come— 
he  had  now  proved  that  these  two  Powers, 
joined  by  a  third,  whose  good  offices  at  any 
rate,  were  professed  to  be  exercised  in  our 
behalf,  had  always  been  united  in  the  opi- 
nion that  the  maintenance  of  Poland  in 
some  shape  as  i^  distinct  and  separate  na- 
tionality was  essential,  not  merely  to  the 
interests  of  Germany,  but  to  the  mabte- 
nance  of  public  law  and  tranquillity  in  En« 
rope.  But  there  was  another  Power  which 
he  should  have  thought  would  have  been 
more  interested  in  the  question  than  any 
other — ^a  Power  of  whose  conduct  and 
vacillation  ho  would  not  say  a  word,  after 
the  eloquent  denunciation  of  that  vacilla- 
tion in  another  place  by  a  noble  Lord, 
whom  ho  might  prononnee,  tmly ,  the  Nestor 
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of  bii  i»jf  the  "  old  man  eloquent'*  in  Par* 
liament.  If  it  were  necessary  to  gain  the 
assistance  of  any  Power  for  the  mainte- 
oanoe  of  the  integrity  of  Poland,  he  should 
have  thought  that  Power  would  have  been 
the  first  to  join  in  any  oo«operation  for  the 
attainment  of  the  object,  but  throughout 
all  the  successive  attacks  which  had  been 
made  upon  the  independence  of  Poland,  the 
conduct  of  Prussia  had  been  characterised 
by  cowardice  and  a  slavish  submission  to 
the  will  of  Russia.  When,  however,  she 
found  that  the  distance  from  Warsaw  to 
Berlin  was  only  about  300  miles,  that  she 
had  hardly  a  fortress  to  resist  the  march 
of  tbe  invader,  that  upon  the  side  of  France 
there  were  no  slight  aspirations,  if  she  were 
to  betray  herself  and  Europe,  for  her 
Rhenish  provinces,  and  that  upon  the  north 
her  treacherous  conduct  had  irreparably 
offended  Denmark,  on  the  south  her  policy 
in  1850  had  thoroughly  aroused  the  scarce 
dormant  jealousies  of  Austria,  and  the  me* 
mory  that  Silesia  had  been  stolen  from 
her,  he  thought  she  would  hesitate  before 
committing  political  suicide,  nay,  political 
parricide,  and  would  find  it  to  her  interest 
to  support  any  representations  which  might 
be  made  by  Her  Majesty's  envoy  at  this 
present  time,  at  the  Court  of  Vienna.  He 
Inew  it  might  be  said,  '*  We  aVe  aware  of 
the  desirability  of  securing  the  indepen- 
dence of  Poland  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
future  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
but  you  have  now  only  to  deal  with  the 
Four  Points.  We  have  expressed  our  rea- 
diness to  negotiate  on  the  Four  Points,  but 
this  does  not  form  one  of  them,  and  we  are 
now  only  trying  to  secure  the  independence 
of  Turkey  and  the  future  equilibrium  of 
power  in  Europe."  That  this  might  be 
said,  he  was  perfectly  well  aware ;  but,  as 
had  been  remarked  by  M.  do  Talleyrand, 
the  centre  of  political  gravity  in  Enrope 
was  neither  on  the  Elbe  nor  on  the  Adige, 
but  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  to  restore 
that,  the  reconstitution  of  Poland  was  ne- 
cessary. It  might  be  true  that  this  question 
did  not  come  within  the  Four  Points,  but 
the  Four  Points  were  merely  the  basis  of 
negotiations,  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
an  alternative  proposition  could  not  be  pro- 
pounded. *  Perhaps  Russia  might  not  con- 
cede all  that  was  desired  to  secure  the  in- 
dependence of  Turkey,  and  then  the  posi- 
tion of  Europe,  as  it  existed  at  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  might  be  restored.  It  would 
be  well  to  have  a  kind  of  menace  in  tbe 
background  against  Russia,  and  let  that 
Power  know  what  might  happen  if  she  did 


not  consent  to  uphold  the  faith  of  public 
treaties  and  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.  It 
was  important  in  reference  to  a  question  of 
this  nature  to  see  what  had  been  said  by 
one  of  the  ablest  Ministers  Russia  ever  had. 
CooutPozso  de  Borgo,  in  a  secret  despatch 
observed— 

*'  The  modem  history  of  RuBsia  has  for  its  ob« 
loets  nearly  exclosiyely  the  desiruotion  of  Poland. 
It  has  aohieved  that  destruction  to  bring  itself 
into  contact  with  the  western  nations  of  Enrope, 
and  to  gain  a  larger  field  for  the  deyelopraent  of 
its  forces,  its  talents,  its  ambition,  its  passions, 
and  its  interests." 

The  present  position  of  Russia  with  regard 
to  Poland  was  a  menace  to  England  and 
France,  just  as  much  as  her  maintenance 
of  Sebastopol  and  her  ascendancy  over  the 
Black  Sea  was  a  menace  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  In  any  negotiations  for  peace 
which  might  be  entered  into  at  Vienna,  he 
trusted  that  the  interests  of  the  Circassian 
tribes  would  not  be  neglected.  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  Government  would  hardly 
advise  Her  Majesty  to  sign  a  treaty  in 
which  the  independence  of  that  brave  race 
was  not  secured .  After  having  encouraged 
their  resistance,  supplied  them  with  arms, 
and  enlisted  their  sympathies  in  the  cause 
for  which  this  country  was  fighting,  we 
could  never  be  so  base  as  to  abandon  them 
to  the  ultimate  designs  of  Russia.  He 
knew  ho  had  obtruded  an  unpleasant  topic 
upon  the  House,  and,  perhaps,  on  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers.  But  he  made  his 
appeal  particularly  to  the  noble  Lord  who, 
at  a  critical  period,  had  been,  by  the  united 
voice  of  every  branch  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  placed  at  the  head  of  public  af- 
fairs. The  people  of  this  country  looked 
upon  the  noble  Lord  as— > 

**  A  daring  pilot  in  extremity. 
Pleased  with  tbe  danger  when  the  waves  mn  high, 
lie  courts  the  storm." 

He  knew  they  would  see  in  the  noble  Lord 
a  worthy  Minister  of  the  Queen,  as  Bur- 
leigh was  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth — that 
Minister  who,  by  strongly  knitting  an  alli- 
ance between  England  and  France,  pa* 
ralysed  the  power  of  the  great  Emperor  of 
his  day,  and  supported  the  independence 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  at 
the  risk  of  the  invasion  of  England  and 
Ireland.  They  saw,  also,  in  the  noble  Lord 
a  descendant  of  that  able  man  who,  in  fram- 
ing the  triple  alliance,  curbed  the  rising 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  worthy  pupil  of 
that  great  man  who  boasted  that  he  woiUd 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old  world  by 
creating  a  new.     They  looked  to  the  noble 
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Lord  for  a  peace  which  would  not  he  a 
vain,  empty,  and  temporary  truce,  hut  a 
Boh'd  peace,  embracing  advantages  and 
secnrtties  that  would  maintain  for  years  to 
come  the  tranquillity  and  independence  of 
Europe.  He  Icnew  the  noble  Lord  might 
say,  ••  This  is  all  yery  right,  but  we  have 
not  the  means  of  saving  Poland  from  de- 
struction and  of  raising  the  Poles  again 
into  a  free  and  independent  kingdom." 
He,  however,  believed  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  a  greater  kingmaker  than  Warwick 
himself.  He  had  raised  up  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium,  had  been  a  party  to  the  up< 
holding  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  by 
the  Quadruple  Treaty  had  maintained  the 
independence  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
noble  Lord  told  them  that  difficulties  were 
but  obstacles  that  were  to  be  overcome, 
and  he  believed  all  the  difficulties  of  this 
case  might  be  surmounted  by  the  noble 
Lord.  He  (Mr.  Phinn)  did  not  wish  to 
put  the  matter  as  a  question  of  sentiment 
or  sympathy  with  a  great  and  gallant  peo- 
ple, but  as  a  question  of  European  law, 
involving  the  interests  of  England  and  of 
the  whole  of  Europe.  It  was  a  question 
which  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  leavo  in 
the  hands  of  the  noble  Lord,  feeling  con- 
fident that  the  noble  Lord  would  take  such 
measures  as  the  state  of  negotiation  would 
permit  for  carrying  out  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  SCHOLEFIELD  seconded  the 
Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  prajiog  that  She  will  bo  graciously 
pleased  to  command  that,  in  the  event  of  nego- 
tiations being  commenced  with  a  view  to  peace, 
Her  Majesty's  Envoys  should  use  their  best  exer- 
tions for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  within  its  ancient  limits,  as  a  measure 
just  and  necessary  in  itself,  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  policy  of  this  country,  and  as  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  duo  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe." 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  said,  it 
had  been  his  lot  on  former  occosions,  when 
the  question  was  brought  forward  by  his 
noble  Friend  the  late  Lord  Dudley  Stuart, 
whose  memory  was  linked  to  an  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  case,  to  express  his  opinions 
on  the  question  of  Poland.  But  he  was 
anxious,  before  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Palmerston)  spoke,  to  say  two  or  three 
words  on  the  subject,  for  he  thought  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Phinn)  was 
right  in  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
attention  of  the  House.  Taking  the  words 
of  the  Resolution,  they  enunciated  facts  on 
Mr,  Phinn 


which  all  were  agreed.  The  historical 
summary  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  gave  to  the  House  was  also  such  as 
they  could  all  agree  upon,  and  he  could 
not  see  how  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
was  wrong  in  suggesting  to  Her  Majesty's 
GoTernment  that  this  was  a  question  which 
should  obtain  serious  attention  during  the 
negotiations  which  were  now  proceeding. 
Every  Member  of  that  House  would  agree 
that  the  partition  of  Poland  had  been  a 
great  public  calamity,  that  it  had  given 
rise  to  a  series  of  most  lamentable  events, 
and  that  it  had  endangered  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  man  who  knew  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope of  late  years  not  to  see  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  the  question.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  might  not,  perhaps,  be 
aware  that  there  was  in  the  Foreign  Office 
of  Paris  a  despatch  in  which  the  French 
Ambassador  related  that,  having  had  an 
interview  with  George  III.,  after  the  peace 
concluded  with  France  in  1783,  the  King 
said  to  him — **  Sir,  if  France  and  England 
had  been  allied  there  would  not  have  been 
a  first  partition  of  Poland ;  let  us  keep 
friends,  and  then  there  will  not  be  a  se- 
cond." He  (Mr.  Milnes)  believed  that  it 
was  only  by  a  firm  maintenance  of  the 
French  and  English  alliance  that  they  could 
entertain  any  hope  of  pressing  this  im- 
portant subject  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Russian  Government.  It  had  been  said 
the  other  night  that  this  was  a  German 
question,  hut  where  ivere  the  allied  Powers 
now  negotiating  conditions  of  peace? 
Why,  in  the  very  heart  of  Germany,  and 
it  was  in  a  great  measure  from  the  in- 
fluence of  Germany  that  a  favourable  result 
of  these  negotiations  might  be  anticipated. 
But  Poland  had  always  been  regarded  with 
jealousy  by  the  German  Powers  whose  ter- 
ritories were  contiguous  to  those  of  that 
great  and  compact  kingdom,  and,  there- 
fore, Prussia  and  Austria  had  been  ready 
to  concede  to  Russia  a  large  portion  of 
Poland,  on  condition  that  they  should 
themselves  have  a  considerable  share  of 
that  country.  If,  however,  the  position  of 
Poland  with  respect  to  the  German  States 
was  dangerous  before  the  partition,  was  it 
less  menacing  now  ?  Russian  Poland  was, 
at  the  present  time,  one  enormous  fortifi- 
cation. Russian  Poland,  at  the  present 
moment,  threatened  Germany  with  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  menace  as  Sebastopol 
threatened  Turkey.  He  did  not  wish  the 
people  of  England  should  be  deceived  on  this 
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point,  and  he  thought  that  in  the  ense  hoth 
of  Poland  and  Sehastopol  they  could  make 
no  demand  requiring  the  disarmament  of 
the  one  or  the  other,  unless  they  were  pre- 
pared to  conduct  the  present  war  other- 
wise than  as  they  had  conducted  it— unless 
'  they  could  conduct  it  with  military  genius 
and  official  aptitude.  It  was  idle  to  talk 
of  Sehastopol  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
Poland  on  the  other,  unless  they  could 
show  that  they  could  hack  up  hrave  words 
with  brare  deeds,  maintain  their  armies  in 
the  field,  and  protect  their  soldiers  under 
the  hardships  and  misfortunes  of  war.  If 
they  could  not  do  these  things,  the  sooner 
they  made  peace  the  better.  Still,  he  firmly 
believed,  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  on 
the  part  of  Poland,  and  the  deep  faith  of 
the  Polish  emigrants  in  the  restoration  of 
their  country,  afforded  an  earnest  of  the 
future  destiny  of  that  country,  and  that  it 
would  yet  play  a  great  part  either  for  weal 
or  for  woe. 

LoBD  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  coincide  in  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Bath,  that  his  pro- 
posal was  demanded  by  the  policy  of  the 
country,  or  that  the  reconstitution  of  Po- 
land was  just  and  necessary  in  itself.     It 
appeared  to  htm  that  if  we  could  not  take 
a  town  within  six  miles  distance  of  the 
port  at  which  we  had  disembarked,  without 
our  army  being  left  to  perish  in  the  snow, 
it  was  useless  to  talk  of  entering  upon  an 
attempt  which  had  foiled  the  genius  of 
Napoleon.     With  regard  to  the  Austrian 
portion  of  Poland,  perhaps  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Phinn)  was  not 
aware  that  those  prorinces  were  highly 
fertile  and  productire  ;  it  was,  therefore, 
not  yerj  likely  that  she  would  yield  them 
up  without  a  struggle ;  and  he  could  not 
belieTC  that  it  would  be  deemed  very  ad- 
Ttaable  for  this  country  to  rush  into  war  on 
behalf  of  Poland  with  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  in  arms  against  us.    He  was  most 
anxious  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  recon- 
stitution of  Poland,  bearing  upon  the  re- 
marks of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down.     The  partition  of  Poland 
had  been  called  a  scandalous  violation  of 
public  law,  and  a  great  public  crime  ;  but 
was  the  hon.  Gentleman  prepared  to  justify 
bis  doctrine  on  that  point,  as  of  universal 
application,  and  to  say  that  it  was  to  be 
enforced  in  eve?y  country,  in  every  case, 
and  at  every  time.     Why,  let  them  look 
at  the  projects  in  which  England  herself 
bad  engaged  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
VOL.  CXXXVII.    [thibd  series.] 


before  this  country  ventured  to  accuse 
others.  There  was  not  a  quarter  of  the 
globe  in  which  England  had  not  increased 
her  territory  by  precisely  the  same  process 
of  aggression  ;  and  at  this  very  moment 
maintained  her  dominions  by  the  repres- 
sion of  oppressed  nationalities.  At  tho 
end  of  the  last  century  she  took  the  Cape 
by  force,  and  at  that  very  moment  she 
kept  it  by  force  ;  and  her  dominion  thero 
was  maintained  over  a  population  which 
detested  her  as  much  as  they  detested  the 
false  humanity  which  prevented  them  from 
protecting  themselves  against  the  Kafirs. 
He  presumed,  too,  that  it  was  not  with  a 
very  good  will  that  the  inhabitants  of 
French  Canada  had  accepted  our  domina- 
tion; yet  there  was  a  case  which  had  never 
been  designated  as  great  public  crime. 
Our  possessions  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  tho 
Ionian  Islands  were  acquired  by  military 
power.  In  Ceylon  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands 
punishments  had  been  inflicted  by  the  au- 
thority of  English  Governors  almost  as  se- 
vere as  any  that  Constantino  had  inflicted 
in  Poland,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
population  of  those  islands  were  oppressed 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  There- 
fore, it  appeared  to  him  a  very  gross  piece 
of  hypocrisy  to  say  that  England  upon  all 
occasions  was  to  come  forward  in  defence 
of  oppressed  nationalities  when  a  great 
portion  of  her  empire  was  constituted  of 
them.  For  400  years  Turkey  had  con- 
tinued to  oppress  one  of  the  greatest  na- 
tions the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  she  had 
maintained  her  role  without  an  effort  to 
reconstitute  or  absorb  it ;  and  this  war 
which  the  country  had  engaged  in  would 
tend  to  rivet  those  chains  on  a  nation  one 
of  the  most  oppressed  in  the  world.  They 
were  very  fond  of  reproving  the  Americans 
for  their  hypocrisy  in  proclaiming  their 
love  of  freedom  with  the  maintenance  of 
slavery.  It  behoved  England  to  consider 
whether  or  not,  by  proclaiming  herself  the 
champion  of  oppressed  nationalttes — while 
in  every  quarter  of  the  worid  she  had  in 
her  own  person  played  the  part  of  the 
oppressor — she  was  not  alike  guilty  and 
hypocritical. 

ViacouKT  PALMERSTON :  I  cannot. 
Sir,  at  all  concur  in  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  by  the  noble  Lord  who 
has  just  sat  down,  and  who  has  compared 
the  progress  of  the  British  arms  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  with  that  transaction 
which  has  obtained  the  reprobation  of  all 
Europe — the  different  partitions  of  the  in- 
dependent kingdom  of  Poland.     The  con- 
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quests   which  we  have  made  have  heen 
made  against  great  and  powerful  enemies 
— they   have   been   wars  that  have  been 
undertaken  for  our  own  defence,  and  in 
vindication  of  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  nations.     Some  of  the  conquests 
we  made  from  the  enemy  we  kept ;  some 
of  them  we  gave  up  ;  but  to  talk  of  the 
nationality   of   conquered  colonies  taken 
either  from  France  or  Holland,  or  from 
any  other  power  with  which  we  were  en- 
gaged in  war,  is  really  a  total  misapplica- 
tion of  the  term.      Again,  in  regard  to 
India,   so  far  from   our  conqnests  there 
being    attended  with   the  oppression   of 
nationalities,  I  ask  any  man  who  knows 
anything  of  the  interior  of  India,  and  the 
comparative  modes  of  administration  of 
our  Government  and  those  of  the  native 
princes  whose  territories  have  been   ac- 
quired in  the  progress  of  war,  whether,  so 
far  as  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
are  concerned,  it  has  not  been  a  blessing 
to  them  to  be  relieved  from  the  tyranny  of 
some  of  those  native  chiefs  under  whose 
oppression  they  had  previously  groaned? 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  Motion  of 
ray  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Phinn), 
I   perfectly  agree  with   the    observation 
with   whicQ  be  commenced    his  speech, 
namely,  there  is  no  reason — there  is  no 
sound  policy*-  there  is  no  good  sense — in 
any  man  who  will  endeavour  or  wish  to 
shut  out  this  House  from  the  fullest  dis- 
cussion  of    diplomatic    and  international 
questions.     I  am  perfectly  ready  to  agree 
with   him   that    those  discussions,   when 
conducted  with   temper  and  moderation, 
and   illustrated   by  that  range  of  know- 
ledge which  has  distinguished  the  speech 
of  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  must  tend 
to  good  instead  of  being  accompanied  by 
public  mischief.     But  with  regard  to  this 
Motion,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  at 
length  into  those  topics  which  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  has  discussed.   I  hope  that 
no  man  will  suppose  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  differ  in  opinion  with  him  as 
to  the  violation  of  public  right,  and  the 
Tiolation  of  moral  law,  which  was  com- 
mitted when  those  different  partitions  of 
Poland  took  place  in  past  times.    I  do  not 
differ  with  him  also  in  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  course  the  Government  of 
Austria  at  that  time  pursued.     It  is  per- 
fectly demonstrabfe  that  neither  with  re- 
gard   to    Austria  or    Prussia    was    any 
adequate   compeosntion   of    interests    ac- 
quired  to  counterbalance   the   blow   that 
was  inflicted  upon  the  moral  principle  by 
Viscount  Pa'lmeiston 


that  spoliation  in  which  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  made  parties.     But  with  re- 
gard to  the  practical  Motion  now  before 
us,  the  House  must  see  what  the  tendency 
and  natural  consequences  of  agreeing  to 
such  a  Motion  must  be.     I  hold,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  ad- 
visable for  this  House  to  dictate  to  the 
Executive  Government  what  course  it  is 
to  pursue  in  regard  to  negotiations  pend- 
ing  upon  matters   of    deep  national   in- 
terest.    It  is  impossible  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  in  possession  of  all  those 
Tarious  considerations  upon  the  bearings 
of  which  must  depend  the  expediency  of 
this  or  that  demand — of  this  or  that  con- 
dition in  the  negotiations  for  peace.     This 
balance  of    considerations    must  depend 
upon    information    which    the  Execntive 
Government  can  alone  possess  ;  and  it  ii 
for  the  Executive  Government,  when  it  has 
advised  the  Crown  to  conclude  an  arrange- 
ment or  break   off  an   arrangement,  to 
show  to  this  House  that  there  were  suffi- 
cient grounds  either  one  way  or  the  other 
—either  for  conclusions  that  led  to  peaee 
or  that  the  arrangements  proposed  were 
of    a    kind   which   the   Government  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  reject.     But  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  I 
take  to  be  chiefly  made  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him   to  express  in  the  detailed 
form  he  has  expressed  them,  his  senti- 
ments upon  the  general  question  of  the 
partition  or  possible  restoration  of  Poland. 
But  the  Motion  itself  is  one  which — even 
if  it  were  in  principle  desirable  and  proper 
that  this  House  should  dictate  to  Govern* 
ment  the  specific   condition  upon  which 
they    ahould    negotiate    for   peace  —  the 
House  should  be  very  slow  and  careful 
and  cautious  to  admit ;  for  what  are  the 
words  which  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
proposes  to  put  into  the  mouth  of   the 
House  ?     They  are  to  this  effect—**  That 
the    reconstruction    of    the  kingdom    of 
Poland   within  its  ancient  limits  is  just 
and  necessary,  and  is  ahsolutely  essential 
to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe."     If 
the  House  were  to  adopt  that  opinion,  and 
to  carry  that  opinion  by  an  Address  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  that  Resolution  ought 
not  to  stop  where  it  does.     My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  ought  to  propose  that  it 
should  go  on  to  say  that  the  House  should 
enable  Her  Majesty  to  carry  on  the  war 
until   she  had  accomplished  this  object* 
which  the  House  thus  declared  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  and  essential  for  the  wel- 
fare and  interest  of  Europe.     Therefore, 
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Sir,  I  think  that,  on  general  grounds  of 
expediency  and  of  propriety,  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  the  particular  words  of 
the  Motion,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
House  to  concur  in  the  proposal  of  mj 
hon.  and  learned  Friend.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Qovemment  of  this  coun- 
try has,  in  conjunction  with  the  Go- 
Yernment  of  France,  and  in  connection 
with  the  GoTcmment  of  Austria,  agreed 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Go- 
▼emment  of  Russia,  on  the  arrangement 
which  is  generally  known  under  the  de* 
nomination  of  the  "  Four  Points;*'  hut  the 
restoration  of  Poland  does  not  enter  among 
those  "  Four  Points. "  I  think  the  House 
would  not  deem  it  expedient  (considering 
the  great  difficulties  which  there  may  he 
found  to  exist  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  the  war  eren  upon  the  con- 
ditions comprised  in  those  "  Four  Points  ") 
to  add  to  those  difficulties  by  declaring  it 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  — 
whit  ?  Not  merely  to  detach  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  or  the  former  Duchy  of  War- 
saw, from  that  connection  with  Russia 
that  was  established  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  but  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
goes  on  to  say — ^to  re-establish  Poland  in 
its  ancient  limits,  and  to  wrest  from 
Russia  provinces  which  for  a  great  length 
of  years  hare  been  incorporated  in,  and 
formed  an  integral  part  of,  the  body  and 
frame  of  the  Russian  Empire.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  this  House  would 
agree  to  impose  such  a  condition  upon 
GoTemment  as  being  essentially  and  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  war  in  which  wo 
are  engaged  was  undertaken  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Turkey  against  the  aggression 
and  invasion  of  Russia.  That  was  the 
immediate  danger,  and  the  Government 
thought  that  the  object  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  them  in  calling  upon 
the  country  to  furnish  them  with  the 
means  of  endeavouring  to  assert  in  that 
respect  the  principles  of  international  law. 
Government  thought  there  was  an  in- 
terest of  Great  Britain  sufficiently  im- 
portant involved  in  that  question  which 
justified  them  in  baring  recourse  to 
arms.  The  question  of  Poland  (the  im- 
portance and  interest  of  which  to  Ger- 
many, and  through  Germany  to  Europe, 
and  through  European  interests  to  this 
country,  I  do  not  wish  to  underrate)  is  a 
question  not  of  yesterday  or  the  day  before 
— not  of  this  year  or  that  year — but  is 
dated,  as  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend's 
historical  narrative  shows,  from  a  former, 


earlier,  and  more  remote  period.  That  is 
not  the  danger  that  has  suddenly  or  re- 
cently grown  upon  the  world,  and  enters 
not  into  the  motives  that  justified  and  re- 
quired the  present  appeal  to  arms,  and 
therefore,  1  think,  the  House  will  not  be 
disposed  to  require  imperatively  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  they  should 
mix  up  that  question  with  the  negotiations 
which  are  now  pending.  Whatever  may 
be  the  feelings  and  opinions  which  Eng- 
lishmen must  necessarily  entertain  on  the 
general  question  of  Poland,  1  should  be 
very  unwilling  in  anything  1  might  say  on 
this  general  question  to  enter  into  a  dis* 
cussion  that  might  have  the  least  effect 
upon  the  negotiations  which  are  now  pend- 
ing. I  trust  the  House  will  forgive  me, 
therefore,  if  I  do  not  follow  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  through  that  question, 
which  he  has  so  ably  and  fully  discussed. 
I  confine  myself,  therefore,  simply  to  say- 
ing that  it  is  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  for 
the  House  to  agree  to  the  Resolution  he 
has  proposed,  because  it  would  lead  to 
objectionable  consequences  in  regard  to 
the  continuance  of  hostilities,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  an  object  which  it  might  be  • 
out  of  the  power  of  any  Ineans  England 
could  supply  to  obtain.  Therefore,  to 
agree  to  the  Address  would  be  highly  in- 
expedient, and  at  variance  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, feel  myself  at  liberty  to  agree  to  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
and  I  trust  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  having  satisfied  the  feelings  of  his 
mind  by  the  speech  which  we  have  lis- 
tened to  with  great  pleasure — admiring, 
as  wo  do,  the  ability  with  which  he  has 
placed  upon  record  the  sentiments  that 
animate  him  on  this  subject  —  will  not 
put  the  House  to  the  necessity  of  a 
division,  the  effect  of  which  might  be  mis- 
construed. If  the  House  should  negative 
the  proposal  upon  the  grounds  I  have 
stated  as  an  objection  to  it,  that  negative 
might  be  misconstrued  as  implying  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  him  on  the  ab- 
stract <fiestion  of  justice — a  difference 
which  I  am  persuaded  would  not  be  found 
to  exist  in  the  minds  of  Members  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  PHINN  said,  that  after  the  appeal 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  made,  he  felt 
that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw 
the  Motion.  But  he  must  protest  against 
the  suggestion  that  he  had  a  great  wish  to 
make  his  speech.  He  had  no  desire  to 
obtrude  himself  on  the  House,  but  he  con- 
2  Q  2 
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•idered  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in 
the  oountry  on  the  snhject  he  had  called 
their  attention  to. 

Motion,  by  leare,  totlUraion. 


ARMY  APPOINTMENTS. 
Major  REED  said,  he  rose  in  accord- 
ance with  the  notice  he  had  giTon,  to  move 
for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
present  mode  of  conferring  appointments 
m  the  army.  He  sincerely  ^shed  that 
this  most  important  subject  had  been  taken 
in  hand  by  some  hon.  Member  of  greater 
experience  and  weight  in  the  House  than 
himself;  but,  since  the  duty  had  fallen 
upon  him,  he  should  not  shrink  from  dis- 
charging it.  The  first  point  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  was  the 
system  of  promotion  in  the  army  by  pur- 
chase. This  matter  had  been  discussed 
Tery  recently  most  ably  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  and  he  belieyed  that  system 
was  pernicious  to  the  sendee  and  unjust  to 
the  priyate  soldier,  as  well  as  to  the  poor 
but  efficient  officer,  who  was  not  in  a  posir 
tion  to  be  able  to  pay  the  large  sums  re- 
quired to  secure  his  promotion  from  step 
to  step.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Huddersfield  (Viscount  Goderich)  brought 
forward  this  subject  very  recently  in  an 
admirable  manner,  and  he  belieyed  that 
any  hon.  Gentleman  who  supposed  that 
the  noble  Lord  wished  to  introduce  any 
leyelling  principle  was  yery  much  mistaken. 
In  yindicating  the  cause  of  the  priyate 
soldier,  the  noble  Lord  desired,  as  he 
(Major  Reed)  also  wished,  to  be  the  cham- 
pion likewise  of  the  poor  and  efficient  offi- 
cer. When  the  noble  Lord  the  other  night 
called  attention  to  the  way  in  which  pro- 
motion by  purchase  was  obtained,  the  hon. 
.  Under  Secretary  for  War  reminded  the 
House  that  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.  it  was  enacted  that  a  cer- 
tain regulation  sum  should  be  paid  for  the 
commission  of  an  officer  and  for  his  future 
advancement  step  by  step.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  copy  of  the  rules  by  which  the 
British  army  was  governed,  and  begged  to 
call  attention  to  the  twentieth  rule,  which 
had  reference  to  the  purchase  of  commis- 
sions. In  that  rule  regulations  were  laid 
down  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  com- 
missions, and  it  was  declared  that  any  offi- 
cer who  violated  those  rules  should  be 
cashiered ;  and  that  any  agent  who  assisted 
in  the  violation  of  them  should  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Now  he  would 
appeal  to  any  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  whe- 
ther it  was  a  fact  that  that  regulation  price 
Mr,  Phinn 
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was  adhered  to  in  the  purchase  of  com- 
missions? On  this  subject  the  Queen's 
regulations  were  broken  through,  he  would 
not  say  with  the  sanction,  but  certainly 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Horse  Guards. 
If,  then,  the  rules  under  which  the  army 
should  be  governed  could  be  broken  through, 
and  if  the  infraction  were  recognised  by 
the  Horse  Guards,  he  maintained  that  the 
sooner  the  Queen's  regulations  were  put 
into  the  fire  the  better.  He  wished  to  see 
promotion  go  by  merit,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  poor  officer,  who  had  made  the  army 
his  profession,  and  could  not  compete  in 
matters  of  expense  with  gentlemen  who 
entered  the  service  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  weariuff  a  uniform,  and  who  had  long 
purses  to  back  them  up.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  pro- 
motion should  solely  take  place  from  the 
ranks.  He  had  received  a  vast  deal  of 
correspondence  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, but  he  would  not  trouble  the  House 
with  moro  than  one  or  two  cases  proving 
the  injofy  which  this  system  of  pnrohase 
carried  with  it.  He  had  no  wish  to  make 
any  personal  attack,  but  it  was  neeessary 
on  a  subject  of  this  national  importance 
that  men  should  not  be  too  nice.  He  would 
in  the  first  instance  refer  to  the  case  of 
the  colonelcy  of  the  1 3th  Light  Infantry* 
to  which  an  officer  had  been  appointed 
over  the  majors  and  captains  in  the  regi- 
ment, who  had  passed  through  distinguish- 
ed service.  The  officer  in  question  was 
doubtless  a  most  gallant  fellow,  but  he  had 
only  been  in  the  service  nineteen  years. 
If  a  stranger  to  a  regiment  were  put  over 
it,  because  the  senior  officers  were  not 
competent  for  the  command,  there  would 
then  be  some  justification  for  such  a  case ; 
but  in  this  case  no  such  justification  ex- 
isted, for  the  majors  and  captains  were 
veteran  and  experienced  officers.  The  1 3th 
Light  Infantiy  had  served  through  all  the 
Afghanistan  war,  and  here  was  a  man  of 
nineteen  years'  standing  appointed  to  com- 
mand it,  though  there  were  two  majors  in 
it  of  twenty-four  and  twenty  years'  service, 
the  senior  captain  was  an  officer  of  twenty- 
six  years*  service,  and  the  second  and  third 
captains  were  officers  of  twenty-four  years* 
service.  The  senior  major  had  served  in 
the  campaign  of  Affghanistan,  he  was  in 
twenty-two  actions,  was  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  Jellalabad,  had  three  medals, 
and  was  once  severely  wounded.  The 
second  major  was  in  the  same  campaign, 
was  in  Ghuznee,  and  in  six  actions,  and 
had  one  medal.     The  senior  captain  was  in 
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Affghanistan  and  in  Ghuznee,  iu  ninetoen 
aoiiona,  and  had  three  medals,  and  was 
twice  8e?erely  wounded.  The  next  captain 
was  in  Affghanistan,  Ghuznee,  Jellalabad, 
in  fifteen  actions,  and  bad  three  medals. 
The  third  captain  was  on  the  staff  of  Ge- 
neral Sale,  was  M  Jellalabad,  had  three 
medals,  was  twice  wounded,  had  two  horses 
shot  under  him,  and  was  in  twenty-two 
actions.  The  next  case  to  which  he  should 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  had  refer- 
ence to  the  9ath  Regiment.  In  that  regi- 
ment there  was  an  officer  named  George 
Brown — not  a  Tory  aristocratic  name — 
who,  rising  from  the  ranks,  received  his 
ensigncy  in  1851.  He  went  as  adjutant 
and  lieutenant  to  Scutari,  where  he  fell  ill, 
but  rejoined  his  regiment  in  the  Crimea 
and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Alma, 
Balaklaya,  and  Inkerman ;  be  commanded 
fifiy-two  men,  of  whom  twenty-four  were 
either  killed  or  wounded.  The  promotion 
of  one  of  the  captains  to  a  majority  having 
created  a  vacancy.  Lord  Ri^lan  recom- 
mended Lieutenant  Brown  for  promotion  ; 
but  the  vacancy  was  filled  up  by  a  gentle- 
man from  the  half-pay  list.  Within  eight 
days  the  newly-appointed  captain  retired, 
and  then  another  officer  was  gazetted  as 
captain  instead  of  Lieutenant  Brown,  that 
officer  being  junior  in  service  to  Lieutenant 
Brown,  who  had  been  in  the  army  for 
twenty-six  years,  having  entered  at  four- 
teen years  of  age.  He  had  had  another 
communication,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
case  of  Lieutenant  Magnay,  an  officer  of 
the  63rd  Regiment.  He  was  the  senior 
lieutenant  of  the  regiment.  He  had  landed 
with  the  regiment  in  the  Crimea,  and  had 
gone  gallantly  through  the  battles  of  the 
Alma  and  Inkerman ;  and  yet,  a  company 
becoming  vacant  early  in  this  year,  his 
friends  in  this  country  having  been  written 
to  from  the  Horse  Guards  to  know  if  they 
intended  to  purchase  the  step  for  him,  and, 
having  refused  to  do  any  such  thing,  an 
officer  from  the  half-pay  list  was  gazetted 
instead  of  him,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction 
of  the  corps.  The  next  case  to  which  he 
should  refer  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  retired  from  the  army  in  disgust,  and 
who,  in  communicating  his  case  to  him, 
did  so,  as  he  stated,  feeling  it  his  bounden 
duty  to  come  forward  and  expose  the 
frightful  evils  to  which  the  country  was 
subject  from  the  present  pernicious  system 
of  promotion  in  the  army.  This  officer 
was  gazetted  as  an  ensign  to  the  54th 
Regiment  in  1829.  In  1830  he  joined 
bis  regiment  in  India,  and  shortly  after- 


wards a  vacancy  occurred  among  the  lieu- 
tenants, but  though  ho  was  then  senior 
ensign,  not  having  interest  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  he  was  not  allowed  to  purchase, 
but  another  officer,  who  had,  purchased 
over  his  head.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1832  that  he  was  allowed  to  purchase, 
having  thus  lost  two  years  and  five  steps 
in  consequence  of  this  delit^y:.  In  1840 
the  regiment  returned  to  England,  when 
he  was  appointed  adjutant,  and  in  1841  he 
became  senior  lieutenant.  In  that  same 
year  another  lieutenant,  who  was  willing 
to  pay  the  bonus  over  and  above  the  regu- 
lation price — which  he  was  not — ^purchased 
over  his  head.  [An  hon.  Membkr  :  No, 
no;  it  could  not  happen.]  As  the  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  doubt  the  statement, 
he  would  be  happy  to  impart  to  any  one  in 
private  the  name  of  the  officer.  It  was 
seventeen  years  before  he  obtained  his 
company  without  purchase,  never  having 
had  an  opportunity  during  the  whole  of 
that  time  of  purchasing  his  promotion  at 
the  regulation  price.  He  finally  retired 
from  the  service  on  the  brevet  of  1854,  in 
which  he  was  not  included.  There  could 
be  no  doobt  that  the  system  of  purchase 
was  injurious  to  the  service  and  unfair  to 
the  soldier ;  but  what  he  most  complained 
of  was  the  practice  of  giving  large  sums 
above  the  regulation  price.  It  was  well 
known  that  officers  were  obliged  to  give 
considerable  sums  beyond  the  regulation 
price  for  their  steps,  otherwise  they  stop- 
ped the  promotion  in  the  regiment,  and 
got  the  cold  shoulder  given  to  them,  or 
else  the  remaining  officers  were  obliged  to 
club  together  to  pay  the  difference.  He 
would  read  to  the  House  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Archibald  Alison  with  regard  to  the 
different  systems  pursued  in  the  French 
and  English  armies.  Just  before  describ- 
ing the  battle  of  Corunna,  the  historian 
instituted  the  foUowing  comparison  of  the 
condition  of  the  two  armies  at  the  time— 

"  In  the  French  armj,  the  system  of  promo- 
tion bj  merit,  the  certainty  of  adyancement  in 
rank  which  the  consumption  of  life  in  battle 
afforded  the  snrrivors,  at  once  kept  alive  that 
military  ardour  and  insured  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  tried  valour  and  skill  in  the  officers  of 
all  grades  on  which  the  efficiency  of  an  army  in 
the  field  must  at  all  times  depend." 

And  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the  English 
army  thus— 

"  In  one  important  point  the  BritiBh  army 
differed  totally  from  the  French — ^the  officers, 
being  taken  from  the  higher  classes,  were  sepa- 
rated fi^m  the  soldiers  by  an  almost  impassable 
line." 
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Hon.  Qcntlemen,  during  a  late  discussion 
in  that  House,  had  stated  that  the  present 
system  of  promotion  by  purchase  was  ad- 
vantageous to  the  soldier  promoted  from 
the  ranks,  because  it  allowed  him  at  once 
to  convert  into  hard  cash  the  reward  which 
was  given  to  him  for  long  years'  service ; 
but  he  believed  there  was  not  a  very  great 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Horse  Guards 
BO  readily  to  allow  officers  to  realise.  He 
knew  of  the  case  of  an  officer  who  had 
served  twenty  years  in  India  and  different 
parts  abroad,  and  who,  having  had  a  fall 
from  his  horse  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
fell  ill  and  came  home  on  sick  leare. 
Feeling  himself  getting  worse,  he  applied 
for  leave  to  sell  out,  for  he  had  embarked 
all  the  capital  he  possessed  in  the  world  to 
buy  his  way  up,  and  his  wife  and  family 
were  thus  dependent  on  his  life  for  their 
subsistence,  except  so  far  as  the  miser- 
able pittance  allowed  to  widows  of  officers 
might  be  called  a  subsistence.  His  re- 
quest, however,  was  refused,  because  it 
was  known  that  his  life  was  in  that  deli- 
cate state  that  he  would  soon  die  and  his 
commission  would  fall  in.  This  might 
seem  almost  incredible,  but  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  officer's  name  and  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  He  came  next 
to  the  favouritism  displayed  in  the  appoint- 
ments in  the  army.  Not  long  ago  he  had 
listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer  opposite 
(Colonel  North)  on  the  expediency  of  ex- 
tending the  capabilities  of  Sandhurst  Col- 
lege. It  was  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Government  would  carry  that  into 
effect.  What  advantage  was  Sandhurst 
at  present  to  an  officer  in  the  army  f  It 
was  very  little  in  his  favour  to  have  been 
educated  at  that  institution.  The  officers 
of  the  staff  ought  to  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  profession,  and  should 
be  competent  not  only  to  convey  verbal 
messages,  but  to  see  that  the  orders  which 
the  Commander  in  Chief  gave  were  pro- 
perly executed.  The  French  system  in  this 
respect  was  very  good ;  and  the  plan  of 
having  staff  officers  regularly  trained  and 
requiring  them  to  uudergo  a  certain  degree 
of  eeryice  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  and 
also,  if  possible,  in  the  engineer  and  artil- 
lery corps,  might  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced into  our  army.  At  present,  the 
mode  of  promoting  to  the  staff  depended 
very  much  on  the  length  of  an  officer's 
purse  or  on  his  affinity  to  the  commander 
— a  system  not  at  all  likely  to  secure 
efficient  men  for  such  appointments.  Next, 
Major  Beed 


as  to  the  medical  staff,  there  had  certainly 
been  a  great  deficiency  of  medical  skill  in 
the  Cnmea.  The  proportion  of  medical 
men  to  the  number  of  troops  sent  out  bad 
been  exceedingly  Inadequate,  and  the  eon- 
sequence  was  that  the  surgeons  had  been 
positively  worked  to  death  and  had  perish- 
ed with  the  sick  and  wounded,  of  a  whole 
shipload  of  whom  only  one  or  two  medical 
men  had  been  left  in  charge.  Now,  the 
Government  were  appointing  raw  students, 
who  had  just  passed  their  examination,  to 
situations  requiring  the  qualification  of  ex- 
perience. A  letter  that  he  had  seen  from 
an  officer  at  Scutari  stated  that  men  had 
been  sent  out  there  and  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  gunshot  wounds  who  were  not  com- 
petent to  draw  a  tooth  without  a  superior 
medical  officer  being  present  to  see  that 
they  did  not  go  wrong.  With  respect  to  the 
Commissariat,  condemnation  was,  nnfortu- 
nately,  surperfluous — the  whole  system  pur- 
sued by  that  department  had  broken  down. 
The  present  Motion,  however,  did  not  call 
upon  the  House  to  affirm  that  certain  ap- 
pointments in  the  Crimea  were  either  bad  or 
good,  it  simply  asked  for  a  tribunal  before 
which  the  entire  question  as  to  whether 
the  present  mode  of  promotion  was  just  or 
unjust,  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  public 
service,  could  be  fairly  and  honestly  inves- 
tigated. Let  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  let  hon.  Gentlemen  who  possibly  might 
soon  have  to  report  to  their  constituencies, 
have  a  oare  how  they  dealt  with  this  pro- 
position. This  Motion  did  not  merely  ask 
them  to  acquiesce  in  the  individual  opinien 
of  a  private  Member  of  that  House,  it  only 
whispered  what  was  being  daily  reiterated 
and  re-echoed  throughout  the  country? 
and  unless  our  whole  system  of  military 
administration  was  thoroughly  revised  and 
speedily  reformed,  the  voice  of  the  nation 
would  ere  long  be  heard  in  tones  which 
neither  that  House  nor  the  Government 
could  safely  neglect. 

Captain  SCOBELL,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said  ho  oould  appeal  with  con- 
fidence to  hon.  Members,  who  might  at 
first  be  disposed  to  oppose  it,  whether  they 
could  say,  after  oalm  consideration,  that 
the  time  had  not  arrived  when  an  alte- 
ration in  the  mode  of  granting  promotion 
in  the  army  ought  to  be  made  ?  The  last 
subject  they  had  been  discussing,  namely, 
relating  to  Poland — was  an  impracticable 
one,  but  this  was  a  question  of  an  entirely 
practical  character — it  involved  no  party- 
feelings,  and  it  might  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Government,  if  it  would  only  take  it  up. 
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with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  service. 
We  had  had  a  brave  armj  in  the  East 
which  had  melted  away  from  causes  which 
all  mast  deeply  lament ;  and  it  was  possi- 
ble that  in  it  there  were  officers  who  had 
been  raised  by   means  of  the  system  of 
purchase  into  positions  for  which  they  were 
not  sufficiently  qualified  by  experience.  At 
all  events,  many  colonels  and  majors  were 
juniors  to  the  captains  who  served  under 
them ;  and  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  men 
of  inexperience  were  fit  to  lead  men  of 
great  experience  ?     In  seconding  the  Mo- 
tion, he  was  actuated  by  no  personal  feel- 
ing.    His  object  was  not  to  condemn  the 
past  but  to  amend   the  future,   and   he 
hoped  the  Qovemment  would  seriously  con- 
sider whether  some  practical  and  benefi- 
eial  result  might  not  be  obtained  from  an 
alteration  of  the  present  system  of  pur- 
chase.  His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Major 
Reed)   had   quoted   instances    enough    to 
show  the  injustice  of  the  present  system. 
It  was  in  our  power,  he  thought,  to  turn 
the  unhappy  disasters   that  had  befallen 
our  army  to  account,  and,  if  they  made 
ns  consider  how  we  could  best  improve  its 
executive  and  administrative  system,   we 
should  reap  no  small  advantage  from  our 
very  misfortunes.     Why,  the  very  circum- 
stance of  the  practice  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing in  the  market  commissions  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's service,  issued  under  her  Royal  sign 
manual,  implied  a  public  scandal;  and  it 
might  be  said  that  the  Commander  in  Chief 
at  the  Horse  Guards  was  the  auctioneer  in 
the  odious  traffic.    Under  this  system  many 
officers  of  infiuential  families,  or  with  a 
long  nurse  at  their  command,  were  ad- 
vanced more  rapidly  than  meritorious  men 
not  so  fortunately  situated;  and  who  would 
ooDteud,  for  a  moment,  that  that  was  a 
satisfactory  state  of  things  ?     The  feeling 
which  had  sprung  up  in  fav#ur  of  army  re- 
form was  not  based  on  hostility  towards 
the  aristocracy.     Men  of  tho  highest  so- 
cial position  were  cordially  applauded  when 
they  rose  by  their  merit.     No  one  found 
fault  with  the  promotion  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington,   because  it  was  felt  that, 
though  of  high   birth,  he  owed  the  dis- 
tinction he  acquired  to  his   sword,   and 
carved  his  way,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
his  senrice,  by  the  display  of  the  highest 
qualifications  for  command.     An  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  on  the  oppsite  side  said, 
that  an  alteration  of  the  present  system 
would  be  very  hard  on  the  officers  who 
paid  for  their  commissions,  and  that  everj 
colonel  went  into  battle  with  10,000{.  about 


his  neck ;  and  that,  if  he  fell,  his  family 
would  lose  this   large   sum  of  money  as 
well  as  their  natural  protector  ?     The  sys- 
tem was   one,   therefore,  that  would  not 
bear  scrutiny.     It  could  not,  however,  be 
changed  in  a  day;  the  transition  from  it 
must  be  the  work  of  years.     Still,  the  Go- 
vernment might  begin  at  once  by  declaring 
that  from  a  certain  date  no  officer  should 
buy  in,  and,  by  a  certain  date,  all  who  had 
purchased   should  be   bought  out.     This 
would,  no  doubt,  entail  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, but  rather  than  that  the  existing 
practice  should  continue  the  country  would 
be  prepared  to  bear  that  expense.     How 
different  was  our  system  from  that  of  the 
ally  side  by  side  with  whom  we  were  fighting. 
Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  French 
system  of  promotion,  which  rewarded  merit 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found ;  and  even  the 
despotic  Government  of  Russia  had  this 
advantage  over  us,  that  the  ruler  of  that 
country  could  promote  merit  to  the   ex- 
clusion of  demerit.     Indeed,  the  rery  rea- 
son  why   we  were   now  encountering  so 
stout  a  resistance  at  Sebastopol  was  be- 
cause the  Russians,  when  they  found  that 
they  had  a  bad  general,  immediately  re- 
moved him.     Again,  what  was  the  effect 
of  purchase  as  applied  to  livings  in  tho 
Church  ?     Did  they  obtain  bettor  clergy- 
men by  allowing  livings  to  bo  bought  and 
sold  ?   No  doubt  there  were  good  men  in  the 
Church  who  bought  their  livings,  as  there 
were  also  gallant  officers  who  purchased 
their  commissions,  but  the  money  which 
they  possessed  did  not  make  them  either 
good  or  gallant.    So  with  reference  to  law- 
yers and  physicians — they  were  not  applied 
to  because  they  might  be  in  the  possession 
of  100,0001.,  but  on  account  of  their  re- 
putation and  talent.     It  had,  indeed,  been 
said  that  they  did  not  get  better  officers  in 
the  Commissariat,  where  commissions  were 
not  purchased,  than  in  the  other  branches 
of  the  service   where  commissions  wero 
purchased ;  but  were  not  the  Commissariat 
appointments  obtained  through  interest  ? 
Why  did  they  not  allow  purchase  in  the 
Artillery  and   the  Engineers?     Because 
there  they  must  have  scientific  talent,  and 
that  very  much  obliged  them  to  adopt  a 
different  system  in  those  two  branches  of 
the  service  to  that  which  they  pursued  in 
regiments  of  the  line  and  in  the  cavalry. 
He  would  tell  the  Government  that  this 
was  a  question  which  ought  to  be  taken 
up,  at  once,  by  them.     They  ought  not  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  driven  to  it  by  tho 
people.     Tho  Government  should  take  the 
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lead  in  gradually  correcting  these  evils,  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  country  to  call  for, 
perhaps,  more  army  reform  than  was  ne- 
cessary. He  would  ask  the  Government 
who  found  the  money  to  pay  the  forces  ? 
Why,  the  puhlic ;  every  man  according  to 
his  means.  To  them,  then,  belonged  the 
stations  in  the  army.  The  Government 
were  but  the  trustees  to  dispense  this 
patronage,  and  if  they  gave  appointments 
through  favour,  or  affection,  they  betrayed 
their  trust,  and  were  answerable  to  the 
country.  He  had,  before  Christmas,  moved 
a  proposition  relative  to  the  institution  of 
on  order  of  merit,  and  the  then  leader  of 
the  House  had  favourably  received  it ; 
but,  on  the  question  being  put  to  the 
present  leader  of  the  House,  the  noble 
Lord  had  returned  an  answer  by  no  means 
direct.  He  (Captain  Scobell)  saw  no  diffi- 
culty in  instituting  an  order  of  merit, 
which  would  do  more  to  stimulate  the 
soldier  than  all  the  promises  without  per- 
formance which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  he 
often  heard  on  this  side  of  the  House. 
They  had  at  present  no  order  which  could 
be  given  to  officers  in  the  army  below  the 
rank  of  major.  Hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
men opposite  complained  of  the  stinginess 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  said  that 
was  the  reason  why  their  army  in  the  Cri- 
mea had  been  frittered  away.  But  no 
blame  attached  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  that  respect.  The  House  of  Commons 
granted  6,000,0002.  for  the  army ;  and  if, 
with  that  sum,  the  Government  were  not 
able  to  keep  a  small  army  in  a  state  of 
efficiency,  how  could  they  do  better  with 
12,000,000{.  and  double  the  number  of 
men?  It  was  sufficient  for  England  to 
have  the  supreme  command  on  one  ele- 
ment. She  could  not  expect  to  command 
on  both.  There  were  undoubtedly  many 
^  feats  of  gallantry  performed  during  the 
war  in  the  Crimea,  but  there  was  only  one 
brilliant  but  ill-judged  manoeuvre — that  of 
Balaklava — executed  under  Lord  Raglan's 
command  in  the  Crimea  ;  all  the  other  en- 
gagements had  been  soldiers'  battles.  He 
would  quote,  in  confirmation  of  his  views, 
the  opinion  of  a  Gentleman  who  lately 
occupied  a  seat  on  the  Treasury  bench, 
but  who,  since  he  left  that,  had  applied 
a  key  to  his  mind.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kidderminster  (Mr,  Lowe),  ad- 
dressing his  constituents,  said,  "  The 
cankerworm  which  caused  the  failure  of 
this  campaign  is  the  vice  of  public  pa- 
tronage.'^ There  was  a  great  deal  of 
selfish  patronage  in  the  army,  but  it  was 
Captain  Scohell 


rampant  in  the  navy.  An  hon.  Member, 
who,  although  a  soldier,  filled  the  office  of 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  had  compared 
the  Horse  Guards  to  a  sink  of  corruption. 
He  thought  the  Horse  Guards  and  the  Ad- 
miralty were  one  as  bad  as  the  other,  aa 
both  of  them  treated  merit  with  unfair- 
ness, and  both  of  them  required  reform. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Kidderminster  went 
on  to  say,  "Our  statesmen  are  not  identi- 
fied with  the  public  interests."  He  hoped 
the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  would 
mark  that.  He  knew  there  were  secret 
influences  which  were  holding  him  back, 
but  he  would  not  exemplify  his  usual 
courage  if  he  shrunk  from  discharging  the 
duty  he  owed  to  his  country  in  this  matter. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Kidderminster  said, 
"  This  is  a  question  for  the  constituencies. 
They  must  bo  content  that  their  Members 
should  cease  to  distribute  Parliamentary 
patronage."  As  for  himself,  he  never 
asked  any  favour  from  the  Government  for 
himself,  or  fur  any  of  his  constituents. 
He  received  letters  often  asking  him  to 
do  so,  but  his  invariable  answer  was,  that 
he  could  not  be  an  independent  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  if  he  asked 
the  Government  for  favours.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for  War 
had  told  them  that  a  profit  of  60,0002. 
had  been  made  by  the  sale  of  commissions, 
but  that  was  no  way  to  make  a  profit — 
there  ought  to  be  no  huckstering  in  com- 
missions. He  hoped  hon.  Gentlemen  would 
not  treat  the  present  matter  as  a  party 
question,  but  would  take  it  up  in  a  way 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  country. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to  in- 
quire into  the  present  mode  of  conferring  appoint- 
ments in  the  Army  (by  purchase  or  otherwise) ;  to 
report  on  the  same,  and  recommend  a  more  effl- 
oient  system  for  securing  promotion  to  merit  and 
long  service." 

Colonel  HARCOURT  said,  that,  as 
one  who  had  beeu  educated  in  the  jijnior 
branch  of  the  college  of  Sandhurst,  and 
had  passed  twenty-five  years  in  the  service^ 
he  would  beg  to  claim  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  whilst  he  addressed  himself  for 
a  few  minutes  to  that  part  of  the  subject 
which  related  to  the  promotion  of  the  non- 
commissioned officer  to  the  rank  of  a 
commissioned  officer.  Before  doing  that, 
however,  he  would  observe  with  regard  to 
the  system  of  promotion  by  purchase — 
and  he  was  sure  he  should  be  borne  out 
by  every  military  officer  who  heard  him 
— that  it  was  that  system  alone  which 
afforded  a  chance  of  promotion  in  the 
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army.  If  they  aboliBhed  the  system  of 
purchase,  they  would  have  ensigns  ar- 
riving at  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
hefore  they,  got  their  promotion.  This 
was  the  complaint  made  in  the  only  two 
branches  of  the  service  in  which  the  sys- 
tem of  purchase  was  not  adopted — namely, 
the  Engineers  and  Artillery,  who  very 
justly  stated  that  the  excessive  slowness 
of  promotion  in  their  case  was  such,  that 
no  man  reached  a  rank  of  importance 
whilst  he  was  at  the  age  best  fitted  for  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  Moreover,  if  they 
abolished  the  system  of  promotion  by  pur- 
chase, they  at  once  fell  back  upon  the 
system  so  much  decried  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  who  spoke  last — ^the  sys- 
tem of  patronage.  How,  then,  were  com- 
missions to  be  disposed  of  ?  Were  they 
to  be  giveu  away  ?  Would  they  establish 
a  system  of  examination,  and  confer  them 
upon  those  who  passed  it  with  success  ? 
He  would  presently  show  \o  those  hon. 
Members  who  held  that  appointments 
should  be  made  in  the  army  only  under  a 
system  of  examination,  how  inconsistent 
that  was  with  their  desire  that  the  non- 
commissioned officer  and  private  should  be 
promoted  in  the  service.  With  regard  to 
the  promotion  of  non-commissioned  officers 
in  the  army,  he  much  regretted  that  upon 
the  occasions  on  which  this  subject  had 
hitherto  been  brought  before  the  House, 
those  who  addressed  themselves  to  it  had, 
in  his  opinion,  shown  exceeding  ignorance 
of  the  practical  bearing  of  the  subject.  He 
feared  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Goderich), 
and  those  who  followed  him  into  the  lobby 
on  a  previous  evening,  thought  that  the 
question  might  be  very  conveniently  used 
as  political  capital,  and  that  their  real  ob- 
ject was  not  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
service.  ['*  Hear,  hear.'*]  He  (Colonel 
Harconrt)  felt  himself  justified  in  holding 
that  opinion ;  for  whilst  they  proposed  to 
pull  down  the  present  system,  they  did 
not  propose  to  build  up  anything  as  a 
substitute  in  its  place.  It  appeared  to  him 
most  extraordinary  that  that  system  hav- 
ing raised  this  country  to  a  state  of  glory, 
so  far  a«  its  military  prowess  was  con- 
cerned, such  as  hardly  any  other  country 
in  the  world  had  attained,  the  present 
^moment  should  have  been  the  one  selected 
to  cast  upon  it  blame.  They  should  judge 
a  tree  by  its  fruits;  and  what  had  been 
the  fruits  of  the  system  ?  Let  them  recur 
to  the  history  of  our  military  campaigns. 
Beginning  with  Cornnna,  and  passing  on 
to  Bnsaco,  Albuera,  Salamanca,  Vittoria, 


Orthes,  Toulouse,  and  Waterloo;  in  all 
these  actions  we  were  pitted  against  our 
then  brave  foes  and  now  gallant  Allies, 
the  French;  and  in  every  one  of  them, 
and  a  half  dozen,  or  even  a  dozen,  more 
he  might  name,  we  were  invariably  vic- 
torious. Pursuing  that  history  still  fur- 
ther, let  them  recall  to  mind  the  victories 
we  had  more  recently  achieved  in  India,  in 
China,  and  at  the  Cape ;  and  coming  down 
to  the  present  moment,  let  the  House  look 
to  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inkerman ;  and 
then  ask  itself  if  the  existing  system  really 
could  be  so  bad  as  it  was  represented  by 
hon.  Members  opposite  to  be  ?  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  make  these  refer- 
ences, in  order  to  show  that  it  was  not; 
but  he  was  anxious,  by  practical  evidence,  to 
refute  the  argument  made  use  of  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  as  to  the  injury  that 
was  done  to  the  non-commissioned  officer 
by  not  promoting  him,  and  to  establish  the 
fact  that  such  was  the  social  position  of 
the  non-commissioned  officer,  and  such  the 
social  inconvenience  to  himself  which  would 
ensue  from  his  promotion,  that  that  was 
not  the  most  desirable  mode  of  rewarding 
him.  It  was  well  known  to  the  House 
that  it  was  from  the  agricultural  portion 
of  the  population  that  our  best  recruits 
were  principally  taken.  They  were  the 
sinews  of  the  country,  not  only  in  carrying 
on  its  agriculture,  but  for  the  supply  of 
our  military  force.  Of  that  there  waa 
no  doubt ;  but,  he  would  ask  hon.  Mem- 
bers, what  was  the  amount  of  education 
they  received  ?  He  would  suppose  that 
they  received  an  average  education  at  an 
average  national  school ;  but  this  was  much 
too  favourable  a  view  to  take  as  compared 
with  the  actual  facts,  for  he  held  in  hia 
hand  a  return  he  had  procured  that  morn- 
ing from  the  regiment  to  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  belong,  of  the  number  of  men 
who  during  the  last  three  years  had  passed 
under  the  hands  of  the  schoolmaster  ser- 
geant, and  by  the  existing  regulations  all 
recruits  had  to  attend  school  until  they 
had  passed  the  period  of  preparato^  drill; 
and  according  to  this  return,  of  879  men 
who  in  the  three  years  had  passed  through 
the  schoolmaster  sergeant  s  hands,  348 
were  unable  to  read  or  write,  120  could 
read  only,  and  411,  or  less  than  one-half, 
could  both  read  and  write.  True,  after 
they  joined,  they  attended  the  school  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  regiment;  but  did 
any  hon.  Member  suppose  that  they  could 
learn  there  more  than  to  read  and  write, 
to  work  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  and  commit 
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to  memorj  the  names  of  tbe  capital s  of  the 
prineipal  States  in  the  world  and  the  chief 
rirers  in  Europe  ?     Before  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  attained  the  rank  of  sergeant 
the  promotion  went  necessarily  by  seniority, 
for  he  was  till  then  an  untried  man,  but  after 
he  became  a  sergeant  it  was  the  practice, 
and  a  very  proper  one,  to  select  the  best  men 
for  promotion  to  be  drill  sergeants  and  ser- 
ffeant  majors.     The  other  night  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Huddersfield  (Vis- 
count Godorich),  in  allusion  to  the  forty- two 
promotions  of  sergeants  to  be  ensigns  which 
the  late  Secretary  at  War  had  sent  out  to 
the  Crimea,  observed,  in  a  taunting  manner, 
that  he  supposed  they  were  all  sergeant 
majors  ;  and  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  (Mr. 
S.  Herbert),  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  de- 
fended himself  against  the  statement,  by 
Baying  that  he  could  assure  the  noble  Lord 
that  there  were  only  twelve  or  fourteen  out 
of  the  whole  number  who  were  sergeant 
majors.      Now,  he  (Colonel  Harcourt]  was 
astonished  that  the  promotions  were  not  nil 
sergeant  majors  ;  for  as  the  sergant  major 
was  the  best  man  in  the  regiment  ;  and, 
as  in  the  Crimea,  sergeant  majors,  drill 
sergeants,   corporals,    and    privates,   had 
alike  proved  themselves  heroes,  and  equally 
brave  and  devoted  to  their  country,  if  one 
commission  only  were  given  to  a  regiment, 
he  would  say  let  it  be  offered  to  the  ser- 
geant major.     He  willingly  admitted  that 
there  might  be  special  cases,  such  as  that 
of  Sergeant  Sullivan,  where  the  officer  in 
command  of  a  division  might  recommend  a 
sergeant  to  especial  notice,  and  under  those 
circumstances    he    certainly   thought    he 
ought  to  be   promoted ;  but  that  should 
have  been  in  addition  to  what  had  been 
given  to  the  regiment.   At  the  same  time  he 
thouffht  that  the  promotion  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  general  in  command,  of  a 
non-commissioned  officer  who  happened  to 
be  near  his  person  in  the  field  of  battle 
would  be  a  dangerous  practice,  because 
there  might  he  other  sergeants  who  did 
not  come  under  his  observation  who  might 
distinguish   themselves   equally  well,   but 
who,  because  they  were  not  near  the  ge- 
neral, were  not  recommended  for  promo- 
tion in  consideration  of  the  services  they 
performed.    Thus  a  great  deal  of  injustice 
might  be  inflicted  ;  but  under  the  oircum- 
litances  of  the  case  he  confessed  he  re- 
gretted that  the  Government  had  not  felt 
tnemselves  authorised  to  grant  promotion 
to  Sergeant  Sullivan.     His  next  point  was, 
that  in  time  of  peace  sergeants  could  not 
arrive  at  the  rank  of    sergeant  majors 
Colonel  Harcourt 


under  tbe  age  of  from  thirty  to  thirty- five. 
In  illustration  of  this,  he  found  that  the 
three  sergeant  majors  in  the  three  battalions 
of  Grenadier  Guards  on  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary, 1854,  were  of  the  respective  ages  of 
thirty,  four,    thirty- six,    and    thirty,  nine 
years ;   the  first  having  enlisted  when  be 
was  seventeen   the  second  when  twenty, 
and   the   third   when   eighteen.      Bat   in 
juzta-position  with  whom  was  it  proposed 
to  place  these  non-commissioned  officers, 
who  he  had  been  obliged  to  show  to  the 
House  could  not  be  supposed  to  possess 
any  great   share   of    education  ?      They 
might  be  men  of  great  intelligence,  as  no 
doubt  they  were,  or  they  would  not  be  pro- 
moted to  the  positions  they  held.     Well, 
at  the  age  of  thirty  or  thirty-five,  one  of 
these  men  was  put  in  juzta-position  with 
an  ensign,  who,  under  the  system  of  pur- 
chase, was  allowed  to  join  the  army  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.      Suppose 
the  ensign  joined  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  that  when  he  attained  his  eighteenth 
year  the  sergeant  major  of  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  was  promoted,  what  was  the  result? 
That   the   ensign  of  eighteen,   with   one 
year's  experience,  was  superior  in  standing 
to  the  sergeant  major  of  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  promoted  to  an  ensigney  with  ten  or 
fifteen  years*  experience  ?    Did  they  think 
it  would  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the 
sergeant  major  to  find  himself  in  jnxta- 
position  with  a  person  so  much  his  junior 
in  the  service,  but  who  was  much  better  in- 
structed than  himself  in  everything  that  was 
necessary  to  form  an  able  and  efficient  offi- 
cer ?    Assuming  that  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  they  might  be  equal,  the 
young  ensigns  would  know  something  of 
geography,  of  history,  of  the  classics,  of 
languages,  and  would  possess  a  variety  of 
information    absolutely  necessary  in   the 
opinion  of  mankind  towards  the  formation 
of  an  officer,  and  of  the  whole  of  which 
the   sergeant  major  so  promoted   would 
doubtless  be  ignorant.    There  was  another 
point  which  had  considerable  weight  on  his 
(Colonel  Harcourt *s)  mind,  and  it  bore  es- 
pecially upon  the  social  position  of  the  sol* 
dier.     Now,  it  did  not  always  happen  that 
because  the  non-commissioned  officer  was 
a  good  and  intelligent  officer,  the  wife  was, 
therefore,  the  •'better  half."     He  would 
not  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  subject, 
however ;  but  it  was  an  important  point 
with  regard  to  the  man's  social  position  ; 
and  if  his  wife  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
surely  to  elevate  her  to  the  rank  of  a  gen> 
tiewoman  would  be  to  confer  rather  an  in* 
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jnrj  tban  a  benefit.  A  short  time  since 
ne  (Colonel  Harcourt)  called  upon  an  offi- 
cer in  his  old  regiment,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  a  Taluable  man,  and  one  of  whom 
the  regiment  had  reason  to  be  proud. 
He  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  for 
forty  years  had  been  in  the  situation 
of  quartermaster.  He  (Colonel  Harcourt) 
said  to  him,  "  What  do  you  think  of  the 
promotions  they  hare  been  sending  out  to 
the  Crimea,  of  sergeants  to  be  ensigns? 
Do  you  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
men  •"  "  No,"  was  the  reply  ;  ••  it  will 
do  them  great  injury,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  want  of  education,  but  because  the 
pay  is  not  sufficient,  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried man,  to  enable  him  to  support  himself, 
his  wife,  and  children.  I  know,"  he  con- 
tinued, **  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  a 
brother  promoted  to  an  ensigncy  in  the 
71st  Regiment,  who,  finding  soon  after  his 
promotion  that  he  was  unable  to  maintain 
himself  and  family,  actually  died  of  a 
broken  heart."  In  the  case  of  the  en- 
si|;ncy  recently  sent  out  to  the  battalion 
of  Qrenadier  Guards  in  the  Crimea,  whom 
did  the  House  think  it  had  been  given  to  ? 
To  the  sergeant  major  ?  No.  To  one  of 
the  drill  sergeants  ?  No.  To  the  sergeant 
who  had  most  distinguished  himself  in 
action  f  No.  But  to  one  of  the  junior 
sergeants  in  the  battalion,  because  he  was 
a  single  man,  and  those  above  him  refused 
to  accept  it.  The  quartermasters  are  the 
only  officers  who,  after  thirty  years'  ser- 
yice,  cannot  retire  on  the  full  pay  of  their 
rank;  they  likewise  would  very  much  value, 
and  they  deserve,  some  distinction  of  rank. 
The  quartermaster  said,  •*  I  was  •  Mister* 
forty  years  ago,  and  I  am  *  Mister ' 
now."  He  (Colonel  Haroourt)  thought  a 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenant  or  captain  might 
be  given  to  these  men  for  long  service. 
They  would  take  pride  in  it,  and  it  would 
be  an  act  of  justice  to  them.  It  might  be 
a  very  popular  cry,  "  Promote  men  for 
meritorious  service ;"  but,  unless  they 
could  alter  the  character  of  that  class  of 
the  population  from  which  recruits  were 
obtained,  it  must  do  them  an  injury  with 
respect  to  their  social  position.  Could 
any  man  believe  that  the  inducements  held 
out  to  persons  entering  the  army  at  present 
were  such  that  those  who  oould  get  their 
livelihood  in  any  other  way  would  subject 
themselves  to  all  the  restrictions  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  army,  and  pass  through  a 
service  of  sixteen  years,  upon  the  mere 
chance  of  obtaining  an  ensigncy,  the  pay 
of  which  would  be  insufficient  to  support 


themselves  and  their  families?  He  per- 
fectly agreed  with  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  who  spoke  last  as  to  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  an  Order  of  Merit,  to  which 
a  certain  pension  should  be  attached,  for 
he  was  not  one  of  those  economists  who 
wished  to  spare  the  pocket  of  the  nation 
when,  by  so  doing,  he  should  inflict  .an 
injustice  upon  the  army.  He  thought  that 
an  appropriate  mode  of  rewarding  merit 
would  be  to  confer  those  inferior  appoint- 
ments in  the  Tower,  which  were  in  the  gift 
of  Lord  Combermere,  upon  this  class  of 
men.  No  doubt  that  distinguished  and  gal- 
lant nobleman  had  followed  the  example  of 
his  predecessor,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  this  respect,  but  he  (Colonel  Harcourt) 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  at 
present,  it  was  open  to  him  to  confer  ap- 
pointments of  that  description  upon  his 
butler.  There  was  another  class  of  ap- 
pointments with  respect  to  which  he  spoke 
with  great  delicacy,  because  he  had  no 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown,  especially  under  such  a  Sovereign 
as  we  were  now  blessed  with — he  meant  the 
appointments  in  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 
and  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  which 
were  at  present  given  to  a  class  of  per- 
sons called  "esquires"  in  The  Oazette,  and 
who  were  not  suited  for  such  offices.  Those 
were  not  situations  which  should  be  held 
by  such  men,  and  he  would  infinitely  rather 
that  the  appointments  to  them  should  be 
made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  than  upon  that  of  Lord 
Foley.  On  a  former  evening  an  observation 
had  been  made  in  that  House  about  our 
soldiers  "  fighting  under  the  cold  shade  of 
the  aristocracy."  He  denied  that  that 
was  so.  Could  they  forget  the  brilliant 
charge  headed  by  Lord  Cardigan  at  Bala- 
klava  ?  Did  they  not  all  remember  how  a 
gallant  scion  of  the  House  of  Percy  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Inkerman,  when  fifty 
or  sixty  of  his  men  becoming  enveloped  in 
a  host  of  Russians,  he  rushed  down  the 
hill  over  which  the  enthusiasm  of  his  sol- 
diers had  led  them  too  far,  and  succeeded 
in  rescuing  and  bringing  them  back  ?  The 
owner  of  another  aristocratic  name.  Colonel 
Cadogan,  on  the  same  occasion  acted  in  a 
precisely  similar  manner.  In  the  face  of 
such  facts  as  those,  then,  was  it  to  be 
said,  "  that  the  soldier  was  fighting  under 
the  cold  shade  of  the  aristocracy  ?  "  Ho 
wondered  that  the  blood  of  the  noble  Vis- 
count had  not  mantled  in  his  cheek  with 
shame  when  he  indulged  in  such  an  attack 
upon  his  own  order.     With  regard  to  the 
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Motion  before  the  House,  he  should  cer- 
tainlj  oppose  it»  because  he  did  not  con- 
sider a  Committee  a  fitting  tribunal  for 
inqairinff  into  the  questions  that  would 
have  to  be  submitted  to  it ;  and  he  urged 
upon  the  Government  the  propriety  of 
appointing  instead  of  a  Commission^  con- 
sisting partly  of  general  officers  and  partly 
of  Members  of  influence  and  station  in 
that  House,  to  take  the  whole  matter  into 
their  consideration,  and  report  to  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  House  thereon. 

Mr.  ALCOCK  said,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  when  a  death  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
army  the  senior  of  every  rank  was  allowed 
to  succeed  to  promotion  without  purchase. 
It  might  be  supposed  by  those  who  had 
read  the  report  of  the  Naval  and  Military 
Commission  of  1840,  that  the  same  rule 
was  followed  in  the  navy.  Such  was  not  the 
case,  however,  of  promotion,  and  it  was 
absurd  to  talic  of  the  system  in  the  navy 
as  being  equivalent  to  that  in  case  of  tieath 
vacancies  in  the  army.  He  denounced  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  of  1840  as  a 
mockery  and  delusion,  and  he  declared 
that  if  the  Government  did  not  alter  the  sys- 
tem of  promotion  which  obtained  in  the  navy 
they  would  deserve  to  be  opposed  by  every 
honest  man  in  the  country.  In  the  Baltic 
fleet  last  year  several  death  vacancies  oc- 
curred. The  first  was  Commander  Ander- 
son, of  the  Cressy.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
gave  the  step  to  the  fourth'  lieutenant  of 
Admiral  Chads'  flag  ship,  a  lieutenant  of 
1849,  and  placed  him  over  the  head  of  a 
lieutenant  of  1842.  When  such  things 
could  be  done,  the  Report  of  1840  was,  as 
he  had  previously  asserted,  a  mockery  and 
a  sham. 

Colonel  LINDSAY  said,  that  perhaps 
the  system  of  purchase,  if  it  had  never  yet 
been  established,  would  not  now  be  adopted 
in  the  British  army ;  but  it  was  one  thing 
to  abolish  an  old  established  system,  and  it 
was  another  thing  altogether  to  create  a 
new  one.  The  system  of  purchase,  which 
was  now  called  in  question,  had  been  part 
and  parcel  of  the  British  army  almost  ever 
since  that  army  had  been  established.  He 
did  not  make  that  remark  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  that  the  system  was  a  good 
one,  but  he  did  it  to  show  that  it  was  inhe- 
rent in  the  very  existence  of  the  British 
army  as  it  was  constituted  at  the  present 
moment.  He  thought  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  (Major  Reed)  in  introducing 
this  question  to  the  House  had  not  altoge- 
ther shown  very  clearly  in  what  manner  he 
would  substitute  a  new  system  in  its  place. 
Colonel  Hareourt 


He  proposed  to  abolish  the  system  now  in 
existence,  and  the  only  system  he  proposed 
to  put  in  its  place  was  promotion  by  merit. 
[Major  Reed:  The  MotiiMi  was  to  refer 
the  subject  to  a  Select  Committee.]  He 
was  aware  of  that,  but  when  such  a  Mo- 
tion was  made  it  was  usual  for  the  pro- 
poser to  sketch  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  wish  the  subject  to  be  dealt  with,  if 
he  succeeded  with  his  Motion.  Now,  what 
was  the  object  which  they  all  had  in  view? 
The  object  was  the  efficiency  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State.  How  was  that  efficiency 
to  be  obtained  ?  It  was  to  be  obtained  in 
tiro  ways.  First,  by  getting  young  officers 
quickly  put  at  the  head  of  their  regiments; 
and,  secondly,  by  taking  care  that  the  poor 
officer  should  have  a  fair  share  of  being 
brought  forward  in  the  rank  of  promotion. 
He  would  endeavour  to  show  in  what  way 
the  system  of  purchase  was  beneficial,  not 
only  to  the  State,  but  also  to  the  army. 
It  was  beneficial  to  the  State,  inasmuch  as 
the  State  saved  a  very  considerable  sum 
of  money  by  the  system  of  purchase.  Al- 
though that  was  one  argument,  yet  he  did 
not  mean  to  rely  upon  it.  His  reason  was 
this — that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
system  was  a  bad  one,  and  demoralising 
to  the  army,  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  find  money  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  better  system,  and  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  army.  Therefore,  al- 
though the  State  did  save  money  by  the 
system  of  purchase,  he  should  not  rely 
upon  that  as  an  argument.  But  that  it 
brought  young  officers  to  the  head  of  their 
regiments  quickly,  and  encouraged  promo- 
tion as  rapidly  as  possible,  he  would  shortly 
show  to  the  House.  It  was  a  mere  truism 
to  say  that  the  system  of  purchase  natu- 
rally brought  an  officer  to  the  head  of  his 
regiment.  If  they  abolished  that  system, 
they  must  have  a  very  largely  increased 
list  of  retired  full  pay.  The  average  ser- 
vice at  which  an  officer  arrived  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  by  the  system  of  pur- 
chase was  twenty-one  years,  or  rather  less. 
Now,  what  was  asked  was,  if  possible,  to 
maintain  that  average,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  abolish  the  system  of  purchase  ? 
Therefore,  if  the  system  were  abolished,  it 
was  evident  that  the  retired  full-pay  list 
must  be  largely  increased.  He  would  state 
what  was  the  number  of  officers  of  different 
ranks  on  full  pay,  in  the  year  1853,  in  the 
army,  and  what  on  retired  full  pay;  and 
he  would  likewise  state  the  number  of  offi- 
cers of  Artillery  and  Engineers  on  full 
pay  in   1855,  and  what  were  on  retired 
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fall  pay.  He  took  the  year  1855  for  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  becauae  in  that 
year  those  bodies  wore  increased,  and  he 
Buspeoted  it  was  not  yery  likely  they  would 
be  redaeed  ag^in.  In  1853  there  were 
248  lieutenant  colonels  in  the  army  on  fall 
pay,  and  twenty-four  lieutenant  colonels 
on  retired  full  pay ;  while  in  the  Artillery, 
in  1855,  there  were  only  eighty-four  lien- 
tenant  colonels  on  full  pay,  and  there  were 
forty-fire  lieutenant  colonels  on  retired  full 
pay.  In  the  army  in  1853  there  were  247 
majors  on  full  pay  and  twenty-five  on  re- 
tired full  pay.  In  the  Artillery  and  Engi- 
neers there  were  no  majors.  In  the  army 
in  1853  there  were  1,304  captains  on  full 
pay,  and  114  on  retired  full  pay ;  while  in 
the  Artillery  there  were,  in  1855,  112  cap- 
tains on  full  pay,  and  forty-five  on  retired 
full  pay.  Thus  it  was  shown  that  in  the 
army  there  was  a  large  number  of  officers, 
with  a  comparatively  small  number  on  re- 
tired full  pay ;  while  in  the  Artillery  there 
was  a  small  number  of  officers,  with  a  large 
number  on  retired  full  oay.  Of  the  Engi- 
neers there  were,  in  1855,  thirty-two  lieu- 
tenant colonels  on  full  pay,  and  twelve  on 
retired  full  pay ;  sixty  captains  on  full  pay, 
and  nineteen  on  retired  full  pay.  The 
Commission  which  sat  last  year  on  the 
army  and  the  Ordnance,  stated  that  the 
charge  for  the  retired  full  pay  in  the  army 
for  the  present  year  was  44,1032.,  and 
was  to  be  increased  to  80,0002.  The 
charge  for  the  retired  full  pay  list  of  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  with  not  more 
than  one- twelfth  part  of  the  number  of 
officers  on  full  pay,  was  to  be  48,0001., 
being  within  32,0001.  of  the  whole  sum 
appropriated  for  the  same  purpose  to  the 
army.  This  would  show  that,  if  there 
were  a  retired  list  for  the  army  propor- 
tionate to  the  retired  list  of  the  Artillery 
and  the  Engineers,  the  non-effective  vote 
that  would  be  added  to  the  Estimates 
would  most  materially  increase  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State.  But  to  revert  again 
to  the  beneficial  working  of  the  system  of 

gurchase.  It  was  evident  that  it  must  be 
eneficial  to  the  army,  for  if  you  could  in- 
fuse the  energy  and  activity  of  youth  into 
the  service,  by  bringing  officers  in  the 
vigour  of  life  up  to  the  head  of  their  re- 
giments, it  was  manifest  that  it  must  be 
beneficial  to  the  army.  And  that  it  must 
be  beneficial  to  the  rich  was  equally  ma- 
nifest. But  at  the  same  time,  he  con- 
tended that  the  system  of  purchase  was 
beneficial  to  the  poor  officer.  And  why  ? 
It  was  Tory  easy  to  show  that  the  system 


of  purchase  cleared  the  way  for  the  poor 
man  to  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Hav- 
ing by  that  means  obtained  his  position, 
he  received  the  first  death  vacancy  that 
occurred  in  the  next  higher  rank,  and  was 
promoted  without  purchase.  Having  served 
twenty  years,  he  was  afterwards  enabled 
to  sell  his  commission,  which  he  had  ob- 
tained without  purchase.  That  officers  did 
arrive  quickly  at  the  top  of  the  list  by 
means  of  the  system  of  purchase  might 
be  shown  in  a  few  words,  for  during  the 
year  1854  the  average  time  that  it  took 
the  poor  officers  to  obtain  their  commis- 
sions and  promotions,  without  purchase, 
was  eleven  years.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, to  be  no  great  hardship  that  officers 
should  gain  promotion  by  purchase  if  such 
were  the  effect  as  to  bring  the  poor  men 
up  so  quickly  to  the  top  of  their  list.  There 
was  another  manner  in  which  the  poor 
officer  benefited.  He  could  not  afford  to 
purchase,  but  he  eventually  got  promotion 
without  it;  and  upon  his  retirement  the 
money  he  received  for  his  commission  put 
out  at  interest,  available  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  allowed  the  capital  to  accumu- 
late for  the  benefit  of  his  family  at  his 
death.  If  that  advantage  were  taken  away, 
it  might  be  said  that  there  would  still  be 
the  retired  full  pay,  and  that  that  was  an 
equivalent.  But  a  poor  officer,  who  was 
married,  looked  beyond  his  own  life,  and 
wished  to  leave  something  to  his  family. 
It  was  said,  indeed,  that  these  men  came 
to  the  service  knowing  what  the  service 
was — that  they  were  aware  that  purchase 
was  the  rule,  and,  though  they  might  suffer 
in  their  feelings  at  seeing  officers  getting 
over  their  heads,  yet  they  must  be  aware 
that,  were  it  not  for  that  system,  they 
would  have  been  double  and  quadruple  the 
number  of  years  in  arriving  at  the  same 
position  which  they  had  already  attained. 
He  thought  the  time  selected  for  bringing 
this  Motion  forward  was  not  a  very  pro- 
raising  one.  One  would  almost  think,  from 
the  debate  a  short  time  ago,  and  from 
what  he  had  heard  to-night,  that  pur- 
chase was  so  completely  the  rule  that 
there  was  no  exception  to  it.  Now,  non- 
purchase  formed  a  very  large  exception. 
It  was  constantly  occurring,  not  only  in 
time  of  war,  but  in  time  of  peace.  In 
1853 — a  fair  year,  because  it  was  at  a 
period  before  the  war — ^there  were  seven- 
teen lieutenant  colonels  promoted  by  pur- 
chase, and  thirteen  without ;  twenty  majors 
were  promoted  by  purchase,  and  twenty- 
two  without ;  and  there  were  146  captains 
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aoted  by  pnrebaae,  and  120  without, 
e  jear  1854  fourteen  lieutenant  colo* 
neli  were  promoted  by  purchase,  and  forty* 
four  without.  The  number  of  officers  wko 
obtained  their  majority  was  125,  of  whom 
twenty-eight  were  promoted  by  purohaae, 
and  ninety- Beren  without ;  of  those  who 
obtained  their  captaincies,  168  obtained 
them  by  purchase,  394  without;  and  dur- 
ing that  year  the  number  of  first  commis- 
sions obtained  by  purchase  was  358,  to 
437  obtained  without.  The  stotistics  of 
the  year  1855  also  showed  that  the  num- 
ber of  commissions  obtained  by  purchase 
was  less  than  the  number  obtained  with- 
out, and  it  therefore  appeared  to  be  clear 
that  promotion  without  purchase  was  not 
so  very  uncommon.  In  the  year  1847  he 
had  mored  for  a  return  of  the  number  of 
non-commissioned  officers  promoted  to  com- 
missions during  the  ten  years  from  1836 
to  1846,  and  it  appeared  from  that  return 
that  376  had  received  commissions,  of 
whom  245  had  been  promoted  to  oometoios 
or  ensigncies,  and  131  had  been  made 
uartermasters,  so  that  it  appeared  that 
aring  that  interral  the  average  number 
of  non-commissioned  officers  promoted  an- 
nually was  thirty-four,  and  could  it  then 
be  said  that  promotion  from  the  ranks  was 
a  particularly  uncommon  occurrence?  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  evident  that  the 
system  of  purchase  aamitted  of  very  large 
exceptions,  and  he  himself  was  very  glad 
that  such  was  the  case.  The  number  of 
persons  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonelcies 
from  the  1st  of  January  1840,  to  March, 
1855,  was  357,  of  whom  169  obtained 
their  commissions  by  purchsse,  and  188 
without ;  and  out  of  the  169,  ninety-three 
obtained  their  majorities,  and  fifty-seven 
their  captaincies  without  purchase,  so  that 
the  whole  number  of  officers  who  had  pur- 
chased all  their  steps  was  only  forty-nine. 
Considering  that  a  Commission  had  sat 
last  year  to  investigate  the  subject  of  pro- 
motiou  in  the  army,  he  thought  it  highly 
inadvisable  to  disturb  so  much  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question  proposed  by  that 
Commission  as  related  to  purchase.  That 
Commission  had  caused  great  hardship  in 
the  case  of  many  of  the  older  officers  of 
the  army,  but  it  had  established  a  new 
system  after  lieutenant  colonels  had  in- 
creased the  retired  full  pay  list,  and  had 
strongly  recommended  the  increase  of  the 
stafif  as  a  means  of  promotion  and  recom- 
pense. These  would  give  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  promotion  than  existed  before, 
combining  the  action  of  promotion  and 
CoUmel  Lindsay 


non-purchafte  with  all  the  advantages  of 
the  one,  and  none  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the  other.  With  regard  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  merit  for  promotion,  he  was  as 
much  alive  to  the  necessity  of  calling  merit 
into  service  as  any  one.  He  had,  indeed, 
been  long  the  advocate  of  a  system  of  effi- 
cient examination;  for  he  admitted  that 
as  yet  that  system  had  been  nothing  but 
humbug.  The  system  at  Sandhurst,  for 
instance,  was  most  inefficient;  so  mnch  so, 
that  he  knew  a  man  who  had  lived  all  his 
life  in  France,  and  who  spoke  French  as 
well  as  a  Frenchman,  to  be  turned  back 
because  of  a  trifiiin^  grammatical  mistake. 
Bnt,  at  the  same  time,  the  question  of 
merit  was  one  of  a  most  difficult  nature  to 
deal  with.  How  was  merit  to  be  detected 
in  time  of  peace  ?  It  was  easy  enough  to 
detect  it  in  a  time  of  war,  for  it  proved  it- 
self; but  in  a  time  of  peace  was  a  lieute* 
nant  colonel  to  be  sent  before  a  board  for 
examination?  Or  for  the  lower  examina- 
tions, how  could  it  be  decided  upon  an  ox» 
amination  of  half-a-dozen  young  men,  who 
might  all  answer  equally  well  the  ques- 
tions put  to  them,  which  was  to  be  pro- 
moted on  the  ground  of  merit  ?  Then  the 
man  promoted  because  of  his  apparent  fit« 
ness  might  be,  as  was  often  the  case,  the 
man  of  all  others  least  fitted  for  command. 
Promotion  by  merit  was,  however,  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  the  system  of 
purchase.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  more 
difficulty  in  selecting  men  of  merit  from 
among  those  who  might  buy  their  com- 
missions, than  from  those  who  might  ob- 
tain them  through  the  means  of  examina- 
tion. He  would,  therefore,  graft  the  sys- 
tem of  merit  upon  the  system  of  purchase, 
and  by  increasing  the  retired  full  pay  list 
give  room  for  the  promotion  of  young  and 
active  officers  to  the  head  of  regiments. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  who  brought 
forward  the  question  had  mentioned  the 
case  of  George  Brown.  Of  that  case  he 
(Colonel  Lindsay)  knew  nothing  of  his  own 
knowledge;  but  he  thought,  assuming  it 
to  be  the  case  as  stated  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  officer,  that  this  part  of  the  system 
ought  to  be  relaxed,  and  that  death  vacan- 
cies occurring  on  the  field  should  be  filled 
up  by  the  senior  officer,  if  he  was  qualified 
for  it.  If  it  was  so,  he  thought  it  ought 
to  be  the  last  case  of  the  kind  that  should 
happen.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  he 
wished  the  House  to  pause  before  it  inter- 
fered with  the  operation  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  last  year,  or  deprived  the  State, 
the  army,  and  the  poor  officer  of  the  ad- 
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yantages  conferred  upon  them  by  the  pre- 
sent system. 

CoLONBL  NORTH  said,  in  reference  to 
the  case  of  Lieutenant  George  Brown,  95th 
Regiment,  that  thirty  years  ago,  when  he 
(Colonel  North)  joined  the  army,  the  father 
of  that  deserTing  young  man  was  colour  ser- 
geant in  the  11th  Regiment.  That  most 
respectable  man  had  given  his  sons  the 
best  education  in  his  power,  and  he  (Colo- 
nel North)  was  happy  to  say  they  all  proved 
themselTes  most  excellent  and  worthy  men. 
He  rose  on  the  present  occasion  because 
he  thought  the  remark  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  (Major  Reed),  in  refe- 
rence to  this  point,  was  unjust  to  Lord 
Hardinge  and  to  the  Horse  Guards,  when 
he  set  down  the  want  of  promotion  of 
Lieutenant  George  Brown  to  the  want  of 
influence  of  that  young  man.  Lieutenant 
George  Brown,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  was  re- 
commended for  promotion  by  Lord  Raglani 
but,  unfortunately,  the  recommendation  ar- 
rived too  late.  Last  week,  however.  Lieu- 
tenant George  Brown's  father  brought  him 
(Colonel  North)  a  letter  in  which  the  fact 
was  announced,  and  in  the  margin  of  that 
letter  was  a  remark  which  did  the  greatest 
honour  to  Lord  Raglan,  who,  it  was  un- 
truly said,  cared  nothing  for  the  suflferings 
of  those  under  his  command.  In  tliat  letter 
Lord  Raglan  expressed  the  deepest  regret 
that  his  recommendation  had  arrived  too 
late  to  procure  the  promotion  of  this  offi- 
cer. Lord  Hardinge  had  also  expressed  a 
similar  regret ;  and  he  (Colonel  North)  felt 
confident  that  Lord  Hardinge  would  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  carrying  out 
that  recommendation.  The  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Goderich)  who  brought  forward 
the  question  on  a  former  night,  spoke  of 
the  spirit  of  the  army  being  depressed  by 
the  present  system  of  promotion ;  but  he 
.(Colonel  North)  put  it  to  the  House  whether 
there  had  ever  been  an  army  with  a  better 
spirit  than  that  manifested  by  the  British 
army?  A  great  deal  had  been  said  of 
the  French  system  of  promotion ;  but  the 
French  had  the  conscription,  in  the  first 
place,  which  brought  young  men  of  all 
classes  into  the  rank's;  and,  in  the  se- 
cond, the  ranks  of  the  French  army  were 
largely  recruited  from  the  students  of  the 
military  schools,  who  might  have  failed  to 
pass  the  severe  examinations  required  for 
officera  in  the  French  service,  or  who,  for 
some  other  cause,'  chose  to  enlist  in  the 
ranks.  Very  few  officers  in  that  army 
rose  from  the  lowest  ranks  in  point  of  fact. 


No  doubt  some  were  promoted  for  bravery 
and  distinguished  conduct  in  the  field ;  but 
so,  likewise,  were  men  in  the  British  army. 
Where,  then,  was  the  wide  difference? 
The  noble  Viscount  had  said,  also,  that 
the  bullet  was  the  great  leveller  which 
created  good  feeling  between  the  officers 
and  men.  He  (Colonel  North)  believed  that 
if  there  was  ever  good  feeling  between  the 
officers  and  men— good  feeling  and  mutual 
respect — it  was  in  the  English  army.  The 
greatest  kindness  was  shown  to  the  men 
by  the  officers,  and  the  greatest  attach- 
ment to  the  officers  by  the  men.  It  was 
this  feeling,  and  not  the  bullet,  as  was  as- 
serted by  the  noble  Lord,  that  was  the 
great  leveller.  With  regard  to  the  sys- 
tem of  promotion  by  purchase,  he  (Colonel 
North)  felt  astonisned  at  the  remark  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  West- 
minster (Sir  De  Lacy  Evans),  that  provided 
a  man  had  6,000Z.,  and  was  of  sufficietit 
age,  he  was  certain  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  regiment.  That  was  most  un» 
fair  to  Lord  Hardinge  and  every  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  If  a  civilian  had  said 
it,  there  would  be  nothing  extraordinary  in 
it ;  but  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  knew 
very  well  that  there  was  a  half-yearly  in- 
spection, and  that  the  Commander  in  Chief 
was  guided  by  the  confidential  report  of 
the  general  officer  made  after  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  regiment,  and  could  not  pasa 
over  an  officer  who  was  first  for  promotion 
and  who  was  reported  as  fit  for  it  by  that 
general  officer.  If  a  man  possessed  6,0002., 
therefore,  and  was  also  fit  for  command, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
promoted  by  the  Commander  in  Chief;  but 
the  fact  of  having  the  money  would  not 
insure  him  his  promotion,  if  in  other  re- 
spects he  was  not  fit  for  it.  He  (Colonel 
North)  should  not  have  risen  but  for  the 
mention  of  the  case  of  Lieutenant  George 
Brown,  that  most  worthy,  distinguished, 
and  excellent  young  officer,  who  it  would 
give  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  see  ga- 
zetted to  a  company  in  the  95th  Regiment. 
If,  however,  the  question  before  the  House 
came  to  a  division  he  should  give  it  a  de- 
cided negative,  not  only  from  his  own  inti- 
mate conviction  of  its  inutility,  bat  also 
because  of  the  strong  arguments  against 
the  principle  urged  in  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  W.  Wil- 
liams) on  a  previous  occasion. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  ho  had  no 
recollection  of  having  made  such  a  speech. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel 
Lindsay)  had  given  the  House  a  list  of 
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promotioDS  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel, which  seemed  to  show  that  there 
was  a  larger  number  of  officers  of  that 
rank  than  could  possibly  be  employed  in 
the  army.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member, 
howeyer,  did  not  mean  to  say  that  these 
promotions  took  place  in  a  regiment  as 
regimental  promotions  ?  [Colonel  Lindsat  : 
Yes,  I  do.]  With  regard  to  recent  pro- 
motions, it  was  perfectly  well  known  that 
many  of  the  staff  officers  were  not  under 
fire,  and  yet  they  were  raised  over  the 
heads  of  the  regimental  officers  who  fought 
in  the  late  actions.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
GenUeman  opposite  had  not  dealt  at  all 
with  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Major  Reed),  who  sought  only  a 
fair  inquiry,  either  by  a  Commission  or  by 
a  Committee.  They  had  touched  upon  the 
promotion  of  non-commissioned  officers  to 
commissions,  and  he  could  perfectly  under- 
stand their  feeling  in  farour  of  the  present 
system,  as  they  were  men  of  rank  and 
station,  connected  with  the  aristocracy, 
with  plenty  of  money  to  purchase  every 
step  they  wished.  But  the  country  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  system,  and  he  was 
eonvinced  some  change  must  take  place 
before  they  could  make  the  army  as  effi- 
cient as  it  ought  to  be.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
spoke  of  the  courage  of  men  of  high  rank. 
No  one  disputed  their  <^ourage.  They  were 
equal  to  other  men,  and  other  men  were 
equal  to  them.  They  were  all  brave  Eng- 
lishmen together.  But  when  allusion  was 
made  to  Inkerman,  that  was  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  battle  of  the  private  sol- 
dier, in  which  neither  generalsnip  nor  the 
lead  of  officers  was  concerned.  It  was  a 
fight  of  man  to  man,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  was  won  by  the  bravery  of  our  troops, 
which  was  never  exceeded  on  any  occa- 
sion. Reference  had  been  made  to  the 
case  of  sergeant  majors,  who  seldom  at- 
tained that  rank  until  they  were  thirty  or 
thirty.five  years  of  age.  That  was  be- 
cause no  promotions  took  place ;  but  if  de- 
serving sergeants  were  advanced  they 
would  have  much  younger  sergeant  majors, 
and  the  sergeant  majors  would  eventually 
obtain  commissions.  The  present  system 
was  actually  a  bar  to  the  advancement 
from  the  ranks,  except  some  great  battles 
were  fought,  such  as  those  in  the  Crimea, 
and  unless  the  system  were  changed  it 
would  make  the  army  unpopular.  He 
wished  to  hear  some  explanation  from  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  as  to  the  pro- 
motions he  had  quoted. 
Colonel  LINDSAY  said,  he  spoke  in 
Mr.  W,  Williahw 


the  first  instance  of  various  lieutenant  co- 
lonels who  became  lieutenant  colonels  in 
1853,  in  1854,  and  in  the  first  two  months 
of  the  present  year.  In  1853  there  were 
seventeen  ;  in  1854,  thirteen;  and  in  1855, 
two,  by  purchase,  and  a  few  less  without 
purchase.  All  those  officers  were  serving 
regimentally,  except  those  who  had  unfor- 
tunately been  killed.  He  spoke  of  a  larger 
number — of  357,  but  they  were  promoted 
during  the  period  from  1840  to  the  present 
time ;  speaking  in  round  numbers,  160 
being  raised  by  purchase,  and  190  without 
purchase  ;  but  the  whole  were  promoted 
regimentally,  in  regiments,  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel,  not  one  by  brevet.  With 
respect  to  the  Guards,  they  paid  4,800^. 
for  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  as  com- 
pared with  4,5001.  for  the  same  rank  in 
the  line,  and  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
Member  in  the  numbers  quoted  there  was 
not  a  single  instance  taken  from  the 
Guards. 

Colonel  KNOX  said,  since  the  subject 
had  been  mooted  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lambeth  (Mr.  W.  Williams)  he  should  for 
once  be  obliged  to  agree  with  him  in  re- 
spect to  the  promotion  of  the  staff  after 
the  battle  of  Inkerman.  Nothing  could 
be  more  extraordinary  than  such  a  promo- 
tion, when  it  was  very  well  known  that  not 
a  single  officer  on  the  staff  was  engaged  in 
that  action.  Nay,  he  could  point  out,  if 
it  were  not  invidious,  that  some  of  the 
officers  promoted  had  not  even  been  in 
action  or  under  fire.  He  was  informed 
tliat  the  return  did  not  include  the  whole 
of  the  promotions.  He  knew  not  where  it 
had  been  compiled,  whether  at  the  Horse 
Guards  or  elsewhere,  but  it  was  certainly 
not  complete.  With  the  exception  of  Co- 
lonel Claremont,  who  was  with  the  French 
army,  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and 
Captain  Esteourt,  the  number  of  officers 
who  actually  fought  at  Inkerman,  and  who 
were  promoted,  only  amounted  to  twenty- 
five.  If  he  left  out  the  general  officers, 
he  found  the  number  of  staff  officers  pro- 
moted amounted  to  fifty-four.  A  state- 
ment like  that,  he  considered,  required  no 
comment.  There  was  one  other  circum- 
stance which  he  could  not  pass  over  on 
account  of  its  importance.  He  hoped  in 
the  remarks  he  was  about  to  make  that 
it  might  be  clearly  understood  he  was 
actuated  by  no  unfair  feelbg  to  any  class 
of  officers — he  wished  to  give  every  one 
that  which  was  fairly  his  due.  But  the 
circumstances  that  were  connected  with 
the  warrant  issued  after  the  commission  of 
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Inst  year,  involred  such  a  monstrous  piece 
of  injustice  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  men- 
tion it  to  the  House.  In  that  warrant 
four  very  junior  major  generals  received 
promotion  for  their  services — they  were 
made  commanders  of  regiments.  Now, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  authorities 
who  made  this  selection,  he  must  say  that 
it  displayed  great  injustice  towards  many 
old  officers  who  had  served  through  the 
Peninsular  war,  and  who  had  done  their 
duty  faithfully  and  honourahly.  These 
officers  were  put  aside  in  order  to  give 
remuneration  to  the  officers  he  referred  to. 
Now,  if  it  were  intended  to  give  officers 
a  reward  for  distinguished  services,  he 
thought  tho  host  way  would  he  to  give  a 
sum  of  money,  for  the  question  was  really 
one  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  the 
pay  of  a  general  officer  having  a  regiment 
being  1,000{.  a  year,  and  that  of  a  major 
general  only  400^  a  year.  It  was  this  ad- 
ditional pay  and  promotion  that  old  officeris 
were  looking  forward  to.  And  if  it  were 
determined  to  show  favour  to  officers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Crimea, 
they  ought  to  have  been  put  on  the  in- 
creased pay  list,  and,  when  promoted  to 
be  general  officers,  this  increased  pay  to 
cease.  But,  at  all  events,  it  wi^s  mani- 
festly unjust  to  pass  over  officers  who  had 
served  in  every  clime,  and  who  had  be- 
haved in  a  meritorious  manner  under  every 
circumstance.  Such  a  course  as  that 
adopted  was  calculated  to  deprive  them  of 
their  just  rights,  and  in  making  these 
remarks  he  did  not  make  them  with  any  in- 
vidious feeling  towards  those  distinguished 
officers  who  were  recipients  of  the  boon, 
but  he  made  them  in  justice  to  meritorious 
officers  who  had  been  unfairly  passed  over. 
With  respect  to  the  Motion,  he  thought  it 
would  effect  little  practical  good.  The 
Motion  was  worded  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  the  Committee  no  option,  and  fur- 
ther, he  must  say  that  this  was  not  the 
exact  moment  to  press  such  a  Motion  ; 
if,  however,  any  step  was  to  be  taken, 
it  ought  to  be  taken  by  a  Commission 
under  the  authority  of  the  Crown  rather 
than  by  a  Committee  of  that  House.  He 
was  not,  however,  very  much  enamoured 
of  these  Commissions,  as  the  last  Com- 
mission had  not  acted  quite  fairly  in  his 
opinion. 

Mr.  LAING  said,  that,  if  this  Motion 
bad  been  made  this  time  last  year,  when 
the  country  was  under  the  delusion  that  it 
had,  if  not  a  large  army,  at  all  events  an 
army  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  in 
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view,  it  would  have  been  said,  "  the  sys- 
tem of  officering  the  army  works  well  in 
practice,  why  should  you  disturb  it  for  the 
sake  of  any  theory?  But  recent  events 
in  the  Crimea,  while  they  had  proved  the 
gallantry  and  courage  of  our  officers  and 
men  to  be  even  greater  than  had  been  be- 
lieved last  year,  had  also  proved  that  the 
army,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  a  great  ma- 
chine, was  very  far  deficient  in  those  quali- 
ties they  had  a  right  to  expect.  This  was, 
therefore,  a  reason  why  inquiry  at  the 
present  moment  was  peculiarly  desirable. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  was  a  money 
question,  but  at  the  present  moment  the 
people  were  prepared  to  make  whatever 
pecuniary  sacrifices  might  be  necessary  to 
put  our  army  upon  an  effective  footing. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  back  public  opi- 
nion, in  deference  to  tho  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, was  never  for  one  moment  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  constitution  of  our  army, 
but  now  that  events  had  forced  the  matter 
upon  public  attention,  it  was  found  that 
both  tho  constitution  and  the  officering  of 
our  araiy  were  repugnant  to  tbe  principles, 
of  common  sense,  and  that  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  inquiry  was  needed,  not 
into  this  or  that  branch  of  the  subject, 
but  into  the  whole  system  of  officering  the 
British  army.  The  Motion  of  the  noblo 
Lord  (Viscount  Qoderich)  was  negatived 
the  other  night,  but  it  elicited  some  re- 
markable admissions,  which  established 
the  position  that  a  comprehensive  inquiry 
ought  to  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
said  that,  if  the  system  of  promotion  by 
purchase  were  not  now  in  existence,  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  think  of  intro- 
ducing it  into  the  army.  The  ri^rht  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  late  Secretary  at  War  (Mr. 
S.  Herbert),  admitted  that,  though  an  edu- 
cational test  for  commissions  in  the  army 
might  not  be  perfect,  yet,  as  a  choice  of 
difficulties,  it  would  be  a  better  system 
than  that  which  now  existed.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Westminster  (Sir 
Do  Lacy  Evans),  whose  opinion  was  one 
of  the  highest  authority,  he  having  com- 
manded not  brigades  merely,  but  indepen- 
dent armies,  in  two  or  three  consecutive 
campaigns,  also  insisted  upon  the  necessity 
of  a  change  in  our  system.  The  authority 
of  foreign  countries  was  equally  strong. 
He  would  not  refer  to  France,  but  to  coun- 
tries which  possessed  an  aristocracy  and 
gentry  more  like  our  own,  and  where  the 
armies  were  officered  from  these  ranks. 
In  these  countries  we  did  not  find  a  sys- 
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f.iund,  during  the  war  %vith  Austria,  m 
1848-49,  to  De  defective  in  its  organiMt- 
tiun,  and  the  Qovernmeat  »et  to  work  to 
make  it  more  efficient.  The  Sardinian 
Oovemroent  appointed  a  Commiaaion  to 
examine  the  miliurj  ajatem  of  all  other 
countriea,  including  our  own.  Did  they 
thereupon  adopt  a  ajratem  of  purchase? 
Ko ;  they  retained  the  ajstem  of  looking 
to  the  nobilitj  and  gentry  for  the  staple 
and  baaia  of  the  officering  of  the  armj» 
and  they  auperadded  the  promotion  from 
the  ranka  of  a  certain  limited  number  of 
oon-commiaaioned  officers.  The  Govern- 
oient  of  Sardinia  also  inatituted  an  edu- 
cational teat  of  great  atringencj,  aa  a  cri- 
terion of  fitneas  for  auch  promotion.  If 
they  looked  at  the  question  apart  from  au- 
thority, it  waa  found  to  be  oppoaed  to  the 
plain  broad  principlea  of  common  acnse. 
Let  the  House  look  to  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  preaent  ayatem  in  the  case  of  a 
niau  who  adopted  the  army  as  a  profession, 
and  who  looked  to  rise  to  the  command  of 
a  regiment.  Such  a  man  must  command 
a  sum  of  6,0002.,  which  he  must  be  able 
to  afford  to  iuvest  in  a  speculation  yielding 
no  commercial  return,  besides  running  the 
risk  of  losing  his  whole  capital  by  death 
and  other  contingencies^  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  which  he  never  got  a  penny  of 
his  money  back  ogain.  The  effect  of  such 
a  system  was  to  limit  the  army  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  wealthy  classes  of  the  com- 
munity— to  that  class  who  could  afford  to 
spend*  5,0002.  or  6,0001.  in  buying  their 
steps  in  rank.  Ue  knew  of  bis  own  know- 
ledge two  young  men,  who,  heing  at  Sand- 
hurst togetlier,  and  passing  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations, obtained  commissions  without 
purchase.  One,  whom  he  would  call  "A," 
passed  a  *'  very  distinguished  '*  examina- 
tion, while  "B*'  passed  a  *'good"  exa- 
mination. "  A  **  got  his  commission  first. 
They  both  obtained  promotion  to  a  lieu- 
tenancy, through  a  death  vacancy  in  the 
same  order.  '*  A  *'  rose  to  the  top  of  the 
list  for  captains,  but  he  had  not  got  the 
money  to  purchase.  **  B  **  had  the  requi- 
site funds,  and  he  got  the  step  and  rank 
of  captain.  In  eight  or  ten  years  '*  B  *' 
attained  to  a  high  rank  in  the  army,  while 
the  other,  who  had  highly  distinguished 
himself,  remained  a  broken-hearted  and 
disappointed  niaut  lost  to  himself  and  lost 
to  his  profession.  That  was  an  instance 
of  how  the  system  worked.  In  the  fir^t 
Mr,  Laing 


oinjority  of  officers  were  men  of  wealth, 
position,  and  stonding  in  the  country,  who 
took 'up  the  army  as  an  agreeable  profes- 
sion, in  which  to  spend  a  few  years,  and 
never  looked  upon  tneir  regiments  as  their 
home.  When  in  the  prime  of  life  they  sold 
out,  because  they  married,  came  into  large 
property,  or  had  duties  to  discharge  which 
required  their  presence  elsewhere.  He  did 
not  deny  the  extreme  gallantry  of  our  of- 
ficers. If  the  whole  business  of  warfare 
consisted  in  leading  men  to  the  charge, 
they  would  stand  unequalled  in  the  world  \ 
but  the  real  businesa  of  warfare  required 
aomething  more,  namely,  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  tne  details  and  working  of  the  sys- 
tem, such  as  feeding,  clothing,  hutting  the 
men,  and  many  other  requisites.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  past  few  months  certainly 
led  the  country  to  believe  that  our  army, 
though  admirably  officered  as  regarded 
gallantry,  was  deficient  in  other  and  most 
important  respects.  In  other  branches  of 
life  what  were  amateurs  compared  with 
professional  men?  What  was  the  ama- 
teur jockey  compared  with  the  professional 
jockey  ?  The  man  who  made  a  profession 
his  sole  husiness,  and  studied  all  its  dotails» 
was  the  man  in  whom  the  public  would  feel 
confidence.  There  was,  however,  a  still 
more  important  point  in  which  the  pre- 
sent system  stood  in  glaring  contradiction 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  country.  In 
all  other  professions  and  employments  the 
one  test  of  efficiency  and  success  was  pro- 
motion according  to  merit.  In  all  the  bu- 
siness concerns  of  life  promotion  by  merit 
was  the  mainspring  of  excellence  and  effi- 
ciency, except  in  the  service  of  the  army. 
If  a  merchant,  possessing  a  large  establish- 
ment, were  to  attempt  the  purchase  system 
in  the  appointment  of  his  clerks,  how  lung 
would  it  be  before  his  name  appeared  in  the 
Oazette  f  If  a  railway  company  adopted 
the  same  system  in  the  appointment  of  sei^ 
vants  to  take  charge  of  the  express  train, 
what  length  of  time  would  elapse  before  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter  would  be  returned 
against  them  ?  The  mainspring  of  all  the 
business  affairs  of  life  was  a  rigid  system 
of  promotion  by  merit,  and  the  chances  of 
a  mnn  rising  by  that  means  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  po!«ition  greatly  conduced  to 
tho  proper  and  efficient  working  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  all  professions  except  the  army 
— even  in  what  were  called  the  genteel 
professions— for  iastaacei  the  law  and  th« 
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eharch«-i-prDmoiion  went  by  merit,  find  men 
wero  led  to  niako  the  greatest  eiertions  by 
the  prospeet  of  distinguishing  tliomseWes 
and  of  rising  to  eminent  positions.  A  point 
of  vital  importance  for  consideration  in  this 
question  was,  how  they  were  to  get  men 
for  the  army,  and  in  order  to  obtain  men, 
it  was  necessary  to  render  the  army  po« 
polar  rather  than  unpopalar.  At  present* 
taking  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
middle  and  working  classes  in  respect  to 
the  army,  could  it  be  fairly  said  that  the 
army  was  a  popular  institution  among  them? 
They  did  not  come  forward  to  enter  Her 
Majesty's  service  with  that  readiness  which 
was  desirable ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when 
a  man  found  that  his  son  had  enlisted  into 
the  army,  his  uppermost  feeling  was  one  of 
sorrow,  and  almost  of  humiliation.  It  was 
not  the  case  with  the  navy,  nor  with  any 
other  profession ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
army,  it  was  felt  that  the  man  who  had 
enlisted  had  thrown  himself  away,  and  that 
the  position  he  had  chosen  was  almost  a 
degradation  to  him.  Certainly  that  was 
a  feeling  which  ought  uot  to  exist  in  the 
country,  especially  when  education  had,  to 
a  great  extent,  smoothed  down  and  levelled 
those  sharp  dtstiuctiona  which  had  formerly 
existed  between  different  classes  of  society. 
In  other  branches  of  life  instances  were 
continually  occurring  of  men  advancing 
from  a  humble  position  to  the  upper  ranks; 
but  it  was  rarely  the  case  in  the  army, 
though  the  letters  which  had  recently  been 
received  from  private  soldiers  in  the  Crimea 
evinced  a  gentlemanly  feeling  and  a  highly  ' 
creditable  state  of  education,  and  proved 
that  a  judicious  and  more  liberal  promotion 
from  the  ranks  would  inspire  a  praiseworthy 
emulation  among  the  men  and  be  highly 
advantageous  to  the  service.  It  might  be 
said  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  system,  but,  though 
that  might  be  a  forcible  argument  to  a 
Motion  to  abolish  the  system  altogether, 
it  hardly  applied  to  a  liotion  which  was 
limited  merely  to  inquiry.  The  time  was 
come  when  Government  ought  to  take  the 
matter  up,  and  institute  a  general  and 
comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  system  of 
officering  our  army,  when  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  eradicate  those  evils  and  place 
our  army  on  a  more  popular  footing,  a  foot- 
ing on  which  the  military  coreer  might  be 
open  to  talent,  in  which  money  would  not 
be  the  sole  test  of  capacity,  by  which  the 
army  might  be  composed  of  gentlemen,  but 
of  poor  gentlemen,  who  would  study  it,  at- 
iaeh  th«mselvea  to  it,  and  make  themaelres 


thorough  practical  officers.  Combined  with- 
that  they  might  have  an  amount  of  promo- 
tion from  the  ranks  sufficient  to  render  the 
army  popular,  ond  to  throw  open  the  career 
of  arms  to  a  larger  class  of  tho  community 
than  at  present. 

LOBD  LOVAINE  said,  he  thought  th^ 
hon.  Member  who  had  last  spoken  had 
made  out  no  case  for  tho  destruction  of  a 
system  which  had  produced  an  armr  that 
had  beaten  every  army  ever  opposed  to  it 
in  the  field.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
believed  that  such  a  body  as  the  British 
army,  composed  of  so  many  persons  entcr^ 
taining  different  ideas  and  opinions,  could 
ever  be  compelled  into  anything  like  the 
unity  of  action  which  was  induced  by  such 
systems  as  those  adopted  by  mercantile  or 
railway  companies.  He  denied  however, 
that  there  was  any  ground  for  the  accuse* 
tion  of  thb  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Laing)  that 
the  officers  of  the  British  army  were  in- 
capable of  discharging  their  duty,  ho 
thought  that  accusation  was  most  unwarrant- 
ed. On  the  contrary,  under  circumatancee 
of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger,  they  had 
performed  their  duties  in  a  manner  which 
had  elicited  the  general  approbation  of  their 
country.  He  (Lord  Lovaine)  denied  that 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  regimental  officere 
of  the  British  army  that  their  men  in  the 
Crimea  had  not  been  properly  fed  and 
hutted.  He  knew  that  many  of  those 
officers  had  laboured  with  their  own  hands 
to  feed,  to  clothe,  and  to  assist  their  men. 
Not  a  word  of  complaint  had  been  breathed 
against  the  regimental  officers  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Crimea,  but 
the  mismanagement  was  attributed  to 
officers  who  had  passed  the  position  in 
which  they  could  be  promoted  by  seniority, 
and  who  had  attained  a  rank  in  which  they 
could  only  be  promoted  by  merit,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  favour.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  said  the  officers  of  the  Ens;lish 
army  were  not  fit  to  discharge  the  doty  of 
company  officers  or  commanders  of  regi- 
ments, because  they  were  merely  amateurs  ; 
but  this  was  a  most  gratuitous  assumption. 
Why  did  not  British  officers  remain  long 
in  the  army  f  Because  they  eould  not 
hope  to  attain  a  rank  which  would  reword 
them  for  their  services  ;  and  if  tho  Uouae 
abolished  the  system  of  purchase  they 
would  preclude  officers  from  attaining  any 
considerable  rank  in  the  army  until  they 
were  utterly  worn  out  and  incapab'o  of 
service.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to 
please  some  hon.  Gentlemen.  On  the 
one  side  it  was  said  that  promotioa  by 
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pnrcbaee  wft&  an  abominablo  system  ;  on 
the  other  band  it  was  maintained  that  there 
must  be  young  officers  in  the  ranks  ;  and 
it  was  useless  to  prove,  as  had  been  shown 
again  and  aj^ain  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Wigan  (Colonel^Lindsay),  that 
tknless  the  purchase  system  continued  the 
junior  rank  of  officers  could  not  be  kept 
in  anything  like  a  safe  condition,  but  must 
be  clogged  with  men  who  were  unable  to 
discharge  their  duties.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Laing)  had  referred  to  the  con- 
stitution of  foreign  armies  ;  but  he  had 
omitted  to  mention  that  in  all  countries, 
except  England,  the  armies  were  raised,  as 
a  rule,  by  the  system  of  conscription.  Men 
from  every  rank  of  life  were  forced  into 
the  service  in  foreign  armies,  and  it  follow- 
ed as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the 
system  of  promotion  in  those  armies  was 
based  upon  a  very  different  footing  to  that 
which  existed  in  the  British  army.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  however,  was  probably 
not  aware  that  the  complaints  with  regard 
to  the  system  of  promotion  in  foreign 
armies  were  quite  as  general  and  as  loud 
as  in  the  British  service.  If  the  hon. 
Member  visited  the  French  army  in  the 
Crimea,  and  asked  the  soldiers  what  was 
their  chance  of  promotion  or  decoration, 
they  would  reply,  "A  certain  number  of 
our  men  are  promoted  by  seniority,  but 
for  every  man  promoted  on  that  principle 
another  is  promoted  by  merit  or  by  favour," 
and  he  (Lord  Lovaine)  could  assure  the 
bon.  Member  for  Wick  that  merit  and  fa- 
vour were  so  completely  blended  that  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween them.  The  officers  of  the  army  in 
the  Crimea,  to  whom  blame  had  been  at- 
tributed, were  those  who  did  not  obtain 
promotion  by  the  system  of  purchase,  for 
they  were  officers  of  the  Medical  and  Com- 
missariat departments.  "  Oh,"  it  was 
said,  *'  no  wonder  the  Commissariat  has 
broken  down,  for  the  Government  make 
the  appointments,  and  they  trust  to  their 
own  nominees."  But,  would  not  the  same 
complaint  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
army  generally  if  all  the  promotions  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government?  With 
regard  to  the  medical  department,  he  must 
say  he  thought  it  had  been  very  severely 
handled.  Doubtless  that  system  had  its 
defects,  and  the  officers  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  tied  up  by  regulations  more 
closely  than  they  ought  to  hove  done,  but 
he  could  not  forget  the  enormous  labour 
and  responsibility  which  had  been  suddenly 
thrown  upon  tho  department,  and,  if  it 
Lord  Lovaine 


had  failed,  it  had  certainly  failed  under 
circumstances  of  unparalleled  difficulty. 
They  had  been  told  the  army  was  un- 
popular, but  he  begged  to  remmd  the  House 
that  recruits  had  lately  been  entering  the 
ranks  of  the  army  by  hundreds,  while  the 
measures  to  obtain  seamen  for  the  naval 
service  had  not  been  so  successful.  When 
complaints  were  made  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  Commissariat,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  that  department  had  been  almost 
annihilated  by  the  parsimonious  economy 
of  late  years,  and  that  when  officers  were 
required  for  the  Crimea,  only  one  old  man 
could  be  found  who  was  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  routine  duties  of  the  service,  the 
details  of  which  were  necessarily  entrusted 
to  new  and  inexperienced  hands.  It  was 
unfair  to  compare  the  army  of  England 
with  that  of  France  or  of  Austria,  because 
for  the  last  eight- and-twenty  years  our  army 
had  not  been  on  a  warlike  footing,  or  fight- 
ing on  a  foreign  soil,  as  the  armies  of 
those  countries  had  been.  There  was  no- 
thing more  easy  than  to  find  fault,  but  it 
was  rather  difficult  to  act  without  fault,  or 
to  point  out  the  proper  remedy.  The 
army  was  now  exposed  to  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty,  and  whatever  might  be 
the  desire  of  hon.  Members  to  stand  well 
with  their  constituents,  he  doubted  whether 
at  this  moment,  when  the  country  was  en- 
gaged in  war,  they  ought  to  entertain  a 
motion  like  the  present.  He  should  cer- 
tainly vote  against  it. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  he  thought  that 
if  by  chance  any  stranger  should  be  in 
the  House,  he  would  be  struck  with  the 
singular  course  which  their  debates  had 
that  night  taken.  They  opened  with  a 
grand  proposition  to  reconstitute  the  king.- 
dom  of  Poland,  and,  in  spite  of  the  power 
of  Austria,  of  Prussia,  and  of  Russia,  to 
re-establish  that  kingdom  on  its  ancient 
limits ;  but  after  a  few  moments  the  House 
subsided  into  a  more  practical  vein,  and  an 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  got  up  to  address 
them  who  described  our  army  as  totally 
disorganised,  as  unfit  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, and  requiring  to  be  re-established  de 
novo — there  being  in  fact  no  army,  in  the 
right  sense,  at  all.  Now  this  certainly 
contrasted  very  curiously  with  the  previous 
debate.  The  hon.  and  gallant  officer 
(Major  Reed)  who  brought  forward  this 
question,  complained  of  the  system  of  pro- 
motion in  the  army,  and  stated  that  all  the 
errors  in  promotion  arose  from  the  system 
of  purchase.  If  any  one  inquired  rightly, 
however,  he  would  find  that  the  system  of 
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purchase  had  rery  little  to  do  with  the 
errors  of  which  the  hon.  and  ffallant  Mem- 
ber complained.     He  (Lord  Seymour)  had 
no  preference  for  purchase,  and  if  asked 
how  he  would  constitute  an  army  for  the 
first  time  he  should  certainly  not  declare 
in  favour  of  that  system.     But  when  we 
were  told  that  we  must  do  away  with  pur- 
chase, and  have  promotion  by  merit,  he 
would  ask  hon.  Members  what  was  meant 
by  merit ;   how  were  we  to  get  at  it ;  and 
yiho  was  to  be  the  judge  of  merit  ?     Was 
it  to  be  the  officer  in  the  command  of  the 
army  ?     There  was  lately  a  promotion  of 
the  staff,  and  we  heard  immediately  that 
these  were  the  very  promotions  that  should 
not  have  been  made.   But  who  made  them  ? 
The  commander  of  the  army,  who  ought  to 
know  best  the  merits  of  his  officers.  Then, 
ivas  it  to  him  the  judgment  of  merit  was 
to  be  left  ?     Certainly  not.    Was  it  to  the 
Government  ?     Ue  should  like  to  see  the 
unfortunate  Government  that  would  under- 
take promotion  by  merit.      Why,  every 
time  a  man  was  passed  over  we  should 
have  ten  or  a  dozen  Members  rising  in 
that  House  to  defend  an  absent  man,  and 
the  cause  of  a  meritorious  officer,  whose 
merits  had  been  overlooked  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  his  whole  career  in  Canada,  or 
somo  other  of    the    Colonies,   would   be 
brought   forward  in    justification   of   the 
complaint.     Look  again  at  the  case  of  the 
navy.     The  promotions  in  the  navy  were 
for  a  time  said  to  be  by  merit,  and  what 
stopped  it  ?     The  influence  of  that  House. 
The  House  of  Commons  inteifered,  and 
carried  it  in  favour  of  seniority  again.     So 
would  it  ever  be  where  there  was  a  repre- 
sentative  Government.       It  might  have 
been  easy  enough  for  Napoleon,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  to  select  men  by  merit. 
It  was  his  interest  to  have  the  best  men, 
and  he  had  the  eye  and  discrimination  to 
choose  them.     But  if  they  looked  into  his 
history,  they  would  find  that  great  difficul- 
ties beset  him  in  his  endeavours  to  give 
effect  to  the  system.     The  jealousies  and 
envyings  of  the  different  marshals  led  to 
many  of  bis  troubles  in  Spain,  if  not  to 
the  aefeat  of  his  power  in  that  country.  A 
most  important  question  was,  how  were  we 
to  get  at  merit  ?     In  time  of  war  it  was 
difficult ;    but  what  was  meant  by  merit 
in  time  of  peace  ?     The  hon.  Member  for 
Wick  (Mr.  Laing)  said  we  must  have  ex- 
aminations ;  but  by  whom  was  a  lieutenant 
colonel  to  be  examined  ?     How  long  would 
such  ft  system  last  in  this  country  ?     In 
the  Commissariat  thei'o  was  no  preferment 


till  the  attainments  of  a  candidate  were 
tested  by  trial  and  examination.     Thero 
was  a  perfect   system  of  probation  and 
inquiry  established,  so   as   to  make   the 
selection  of  officers  depend  on  the  recorded 
merits   and   services  of  the  past.      The 
Chancellor  of   the    Exchequer    had    the 
power  of  choosing  the  officers  by  merit, 
and  he  believed  the  duty  was  very  impar- 
tially done;  but  in  time  of 'peace  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  choose  on  this  prin- 
ciple.   The  noble  Lord  opposite  had  spoken 
of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Commis* 
sariat;  but  in  time  of  peace  how  was  it 
possible  to  distinguish  those  qualities  that 
were  required  in  war  ?     When  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Army  Estimates  was  sitting. 
Lord  Raglan,  then  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
told  them  that  as  for  attempting  to  make 
a  good  Commissariat  for  war  in  time  of 
peace,  it  was  out  of  the  question — it  could 
not  bo  done;  and  he  believed  that  what 
Lord  Raglan  stated  had  been  home  out  by 
facts.     They  were  told  to  look  at  the  mili- 
tary system  in  France;  but,  if  we  adopted 
the  French  mode,  we  must  also  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  retirement.  We  were  told 
that  the  present  system  had  totally  failed, 
but  ho  did  not  see  that  our  officers  had 
in  any  way  failed.     On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  that  they  had  behaved  admirably. 
It  was  said  'that  at  Inkerman  there  were 
no  generals.     If  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
Inkerman  it  was  so  dark  that  a  man  could 
not  see  four  yards,  there  was  not  much 
room  for  generalship  ;    but  the  question 
was,  how  did   the   officers  perform  their 
duty  ?     He  believed  that  they  discharged 
their  duties  well,  and  that  they  fought 
most  gallantly.      In  the  Artillery  there 
was  no  purchase,  and  that  had  been  com- 
plained of  as  a  great  evil.     They  were 
,  told,  moreover,  that  there  was  no  branch 
of  the  army  where  officers  so  old  and  in- 
firm remained  fixed  in  the  service.     Yet 
it  was  proposed  to  adopt  throughout  the 
whole  army  that  system  which  had  been 
found  to  fail  in  the  Artillery.     The  Duke 
of  Wellington  stated  before  the  Commission 
that  when  he  was  Master  General  of  the 
Ordnance  in  1823,  he  allowed  a  certain 
number  of  officers  to  sell  out,  in  order  to 
get  new  blood  into  the  service.     To  effect 
the  improvement  he  desired,  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  adopt  that  portion  of  the  purchase 
system  that  consisted  in  sale,  in  order  to 
get  certain  men  removed  from  their  places. 
He  thought  that  before  Gentlemen  brought 
forward  a  subject  of  this  kind  they  ought 
to  read  the  evidence  that  had  been  pub- 
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lisbed  upon  it,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  deal 
irith  the  first  principles  of  the  question. 
This  wss  not  a  subject  on  which  hon. 
14  embers  shouhl  make  mere  declamatory 
speeches,  but  what  was  wsnted  was  to  deal 
with  it  as  a  praotieal  question,  and  see  what 
real  I J  could  be  done.  He  must  say  that  he 
objected  somewhat  to  that  speech  made  a 
short  time  ago  upon  this  subject  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Westminster.  The 
lion,  and  gallant  Member  had  commanded 
a  division  with  great  gollsntry,  and  his 
conduct  had  met  with  the  approval  of  every 
one  in  the  country  and  in  the  army ;  but 
when  he  made  that  speech,  he  (Lord  Sey< 
mour)  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  was 
not  listening  to  the  general  commanding  a 
division,  but  to  tho  Member  for  Westmin- 
ster. The  hon.  and  gallant  Member's  po- 
sition as  a  representative  appeared  to  inter- 
fere with  the  view  which,  as  a  military  roan, 
he  otherwiKo  would  have  taken.  With 
regard  to  the  Motion  before  the  House, 
there  was  something  of  what  might  be 
called  an  Irish  look  about  it ;  for  it  affirm- 
ed the  very  point  which  it  called  upon  the 
proposed  Committee  to  inquire  into.  What* 
ever  might  bo  tho  result  of  the  inquiry, 
the  Motion  directed  the  Committee  to  re- 
commend a  more  efficient  system  for  secur- 
ing promotion  to  merit  and  long  service. 
Now.  if  the  result  was  to  be  anticipated, 
the  House  mi[;ht  as  well  be  spared  the 
trouble  of  making  another  blue  book  and 
the  labour  of  the  inquiry.  It  was  right 
thnt  this  subject  should  be  brought  forward 
and  discussed,  but  he  did  not^thiuk  that 
any  ground  had  been  laid  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee. 

Mr.  LOWB  said,  he  quite  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  that  this  was  eminently  a 
practical  question,  and  it  was  perfectly 
true  thnt  before  any  Gentleman  presumed 
(o  address  the  House  on  it  he  ought  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  docu- 
ments to  which  the  noblo  Lord  had  refer- 
red. He  (Mr.  Lowe)  had  done  so,  and 
therefore  he  took  the  liberty,  with  great 
humility  as  a  civilian,  to  offer  on  opinion  in 
the  matter.  After  much  careful  examina- 
tion, it  appeared  to  him  that  the  proposed 
Committee  should  bo  granted.  In  the 
first  place,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
previous  Commissions  and  Committees  had 
all  been  held  under  circumstances  very 
disadvantageous  for  a  fair  and  impartial 
examination  of  the  subject,  because  they 
were  held  under  the  overpowering  influ- 
ence of  that  illustrious  man  who  then 
presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  army.  It 
Lord  S^ifmour 


was  qnite  clear  to  any  one  who  examined 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Commissioaa 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at 
the  head  that  all  the  witnesses  spoke  as  if 
oppallod  by  the  genius  of  the  man  before 
whom  they  spoke,  and  to  whom  they  bowed 
with  submission  and  deference.  The  wit- 
nesses  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  address- 
ing the  Commission  generally,  but  directed 
their  evidence  individually  to  the  noble 
chairman,  as  if  fully  impressed  with  the 
necessity  and  duty  of  conforming  to  the 
opinions  of  the  illustrious  Wellington.  To 
every  ouestion  it  was  answered,  *'  Year 
Grace  knows  this;"  *'My  opinions  coin- 
cide with  your  Grace's."  That  was  the 
style  in  which  most  of  the  eminent  military 
officers  gave  their  evidence.  Now  that 
that  great  man  was  lost  to  the  country— « 
great  and  irreparable  loss — let  the  House 
see  whether  it  might  not  obtain  some  com- 
pensation in  having  snch  a  free  inquiry  as 
the  overpowering  eminence  of  his  name 
and  character  previously  prevented.  There 
appeared  to  be  ground  for  inquiry  in  the 
fact  alono  that  there  existed  three  several 
modes  of  promotion — ^by  seniority,  by  pur- 
chase, and  by  favour.  Those  modes  could 
not  all  be  equally  good,  and  therefore  it 
was  worth  while  knowing  which  was  the 
best ;  and  if  it  turned  out  that  all  three 
should  be  simultaneously  employed,  it 
seemed  worth  ascertaining  whether  they 
were  all  now  employed  in  the  right  way. 
He  maintained  thnt  there  were  peculiar 
merits  and  defects  in  each  of  those  modes 
of  promotion,  «aud  that  it  was  now  so  con- 
trived that  they  were  all  employed  at  the 
greatest  disadvantage,  whereby  tho  good 
derivable  from  each  was  minimised  and  the 
evil  maximised.  The  great  merit  of  the 
system  of  seniority  was,  that  whatever 
collateral  evils  it  might  carry  with  it,  it 
did  justice  between  man  and  man,  as  the 
circum.«tanoe  of  age  was  common  to  all. 
The  defect  was  that  the  system,  though 
fair  to  individuals,  was  fatal  to  the  service. 
It  created,  instead  of  a  list  of  men  fitted 
to  discharge  the  duties  supposed  to  be 
annexed  to  thoir  respective  ranks,  a  mere 
pension  list — a  list  of  men  whose  title  to 
receive  pay  was  no  indication  of  their  capa- 
bility to  perform  the  duties  annexed  to 
their  stations.  Promotion  by  seniority  had 
a  tendency  to  make  the  service  inefficient, 
and  Jto  encumber  it  with  old  and  effete 
officers,  who  had  outlived  the  power  of 
discharging  the  duties  for  which  they  re- 
ceived pay.  When,  therefore,  was  the 
proper  period  at  which  the  system  of  seni* 
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oritj  ought  to  bo  applied?  Obrioutlr, 
when  men  were  joung.  if  at  aU«<-wlieQ 
OTon  the  Mntors  were  not  woro  out.  But 
that  was  not  the  practice.  At  present 
the  ijttom  of  Mniority  was  baniBhed  from 
the  junior  ranks  almost  entirely,  end  ap* 
plied  to  the  senior  ranks,  all  above  lieute- 
nant oolonela  being  promoted  by  seniority. 
Therefore,  the  system  of  seniority  was  used 
at  the  very  greatest  mechanical  disadvan- 
tage* where  it  produced  most  of  tho  evil 
it  was  oaleulated  to  effect,  instead  of  being 
applied  where  it  would  do  the  least.  Then, 
with  regard  to  the  system  of  purchase 
*«*-that  bad  a  good  and  on  evil  side  also. 
The  good  was,  that  it  enabled  inefficient 
persons,  or  men  having  no  taste  for  the 
pnifession  of  arms,  to  get  out  of  it,  and 
relieved  the  army  of  them.  Tlie  system 
of  purchase  was  not  advocated  as  good  in 
itself,  but  as  being  a  corrective  of  the  evils 
of  the  system  of  seniority ;  and  the  system 
of  pureliase,  howover  defective  in  theory, 
was  held  as  a  relief  in  respect  to  the  sys* 
tern  of  seniority,  which  would  otherwise 
become  intoleroble.  Consequently,  the 
system  of  purchase  should  be  applied 
when  officers  were  growing  old  and  effete, 
but,  in  practice,  it  was  applied  in  exactly 
the  reverse  manner,  when  men  were  young 
and  vigorous  s  and  when  they  were  grow- 
ing old  and  exhausted,  and  would  be  likely 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  system  of  pur* 
ehase,  then  it  was  abandoned  and  the  sys- 
tem of  seniority  was  adopted.  Then, 
there  was  the  third  system  of  promotion. 
by  favour ;  in  which  there  were  also  good 
and  evil.  The  evil  was,  that  the  person 
who  promoted  by  favour  might  appoint 
unworthy  people ;  and  the  good  was.  that 
tho  system  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
promoting  worthy  people,  whom  routine 
would  keep  from  rising.  But  the  power 
of  the  Grown  to  promote  men  by  favour 
had  been  restricted  up  to  a  recent  period, 
till  they  were  almost  past  tlie  age  for 
service,  and  no  seiectiim  could  avail, 
therefore  he  maintained  that  all  the  three 
different  modes  of  promotions  had  been 
employed  exactly  at  those  times  of  life 
and  periods  of  service  when  they  were 
least  likely  to  do  ^ood,  and  most  Kkely 
to  do  mischief.  All  tliis  was  matter, 
therefore,  for  inquiry,  lie  preferred  to 
argue  the  question  on  abstraot  grounds 
rather  than  with  referonce  to  the  eooduct 
of  the  army;  for  if  the  question  were 
argued  on  the  latter  ground  it  wa^  likely 
Co  be  swamped  by  general  laudation,  and 
the  answer  to   all  objectieos   would  be 
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indiscriminate  praise.  Ho  reeapitnlated 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  different 
modes  of  promotion,  and  obnerred  that 
the  system  of  purchase,  though  it  afforded 
facilities  for  getting  rid  of  inefficient  men, 
had  this  evil  with  it^that,  as  it  enabled 
men  to  leave  the  army,  receiving  back 
every  farthing  of  money  which  they  had 
paid  for  their  commissions,  it  taught 
them  to  regard  the  profession  not  as 
one  to  which  they  must  be  attached  for 
life,  in  fact  not  as  a  profession  at  all, 
Thus,  though  the  British  officers  were,  in 
intelligence  and  general  education,  per* 
haps  superior  to  the  officers  of  any  other 
army,  they  were  not  so  well  educated  in 
military  science.  With  respect  to  their 
courage,  that  had  been  shown  on  a  100 
fields,  and  brilliantly  in  the  course  of  last 
year;  but  the  effect  of  this  system  of 
purchase  was  that  when  the  officers  were 
called  on  to  endure  extraordinary  hardships 
and  misery,  they,  having  once  given  proof 
of  their  eourage  in  facing  the  enemy,  felt 
a  desire  to  retire  from  a  profoMion,  a 
retreat  from  which  was  always  open,  and 
that  accounted  for  the  numerous  appliea* 
tions  which  they  had  heard  hod  been  pre* 
ferred  to  Lord  Raglan  by  officers  for  per^ 
mission  to  leave  the  army  in  the  Crimea 
under  the  melancholy  circumstances  of  the 
recent  campaign.  Then,  again,  the  notion 
of  a  commander  in  chief,  or  any  other  funop 
tionsry,  fixing  the  price  of  an  article,  with- 
out  regard  to  and  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
den^and  and  supply,  was  entirely  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  political  economy. 
But  for  an  officer  to  give  more  than  the 
fixed  price  was  by  the  regulations  declared 
a  misdemeanor,  so  that  an  officer  who 
rose  in  the  aerviee  must  do  so  by  a  seHea 
of  misdemeanors,  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonmnet.  It  was  said  that  eommia- 
slons  were  never  put  up  to  auction ;  hut 
while  that  might  be  strictly  true  in  fact, 
he  appealed  to  hon.  and  gsUant  Members 
to  Slate  whether,  when  there  were  three 
officers  in  a  regiment  open  to  purchai^e, 
it  was  not  the  practice  for  one  of  the  three 
to  give  the  other  two  a  sum  of  money  net 
Co  iHiy  f  Nov,  was  that  a  proper  mode  of 
dealing  witli  promotion  in  tlie  army  t  The 
noble  Lord  wlio  preceded  him  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  that,  where  meritorious  roe^ 
could  be  found,  they  should  be  promoted 
from  the  ranks ;  but  what  was  the  use  of 
promoting  men  from  the  ranks  nnless  you 
gave  them  the  full  benefit  of  their  profee* 
sien?  It  wa«  all  very  well  for  them  to 
obtain  such  proi^uiion  in  time  of  war,  whew 
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adTftncement  might  bo  rapid,  but  id  time 
of  peace  it  was  a  mere  mockery  to  tell  the 
soldier  yoa  were  opening  a  cnreer  of  honour 
to  him  by  raising  him  from  the  ranks, 
when  the  want  of  money  closed  his  further 
promotion.  If  they  wanted  to  make  the 
army  a  professsion  like  law  or  medicine, 
they  must  hit  upon  some  device,  not  merely 
for  promoting  the  soldier  from  the  ranks, 
bat  which  should  also  make  him  feel  that 
his  first  promotion  might  load  to  indefinite 
promotion.  It  would  be  unnecessary  for 
Jiim  to  allude  to  the  question  of  favour, 
for  that  was  a  thing  universally  condemn- 
ed. Favour  in  theory  generally  meant 
merit,  but  ho  was  afraid  that  in  practice 
merit  meant  favour.  He  believed  a  re- 
medy might  be  found  for  the  evils  com- 
plained of  under  the  present  system,  which, 
though  certainly  expensive,  would  yet  be 
worth  all  its  cost.  No  cost,  indeed,  could 
be  too  great  to  enable  this  country,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  to  maintain  an 
army  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  The 
introduction  of  steam  had  broken  down  our 
old  defences,  and  to  supply  their  place  we 
must  give  to  the  army  an  organisation 
which  would  placo  it  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete with  the  world.  During  the  long 
time  of  peace  we  had  sold,  as  it  were,  our 
sword  and  buckler,  and  wo  must  buy  them 
back  at  any  price.  The  free  institutions 
of  this  country  forbade  the  odoption  of  the 
conscription  of  foreign  nations,  but  we 
must  have  a  system  which  would  equal  it 
in  efficiency,  and  which  would  have  as 
powerful  effect  on  the  will  as  that  compul- 
-Bory  process.  We  must  have  a  system,  in 
fact,  under  which  the  private  soldier,  if 
properly  educated  and  properly  conducted, 
would  have  open  to  him,  as  in  foreign 
jarmies,  the  prospect  of  rising  to  the  high- 
est honours  of  his  profession.  For  her 
future  defence  England  would  have  to 
trust  to  an  army  organised  on  some  sys- 
tem of  this  kind — ^an  army,  moreover,  no 
Jonger  scattered  over  distant  colonies  where 
they  were  not  needed,  but  concentrated 
'in  a  compact  phalanx  at  home,  ready  to 
meet  any  enemy  who  might  menace  her 
ahores.  Not  to  be  a  mere  dilettante 
•on  this  question,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
.frame  some  specific  plan  by  which  the  ob- 
jects desired  by  all  might  be  obtained.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  up  to  the  rank  of 
captain  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever,  it 
was  there  that  the  pinch  began;  for,  as 
.there  were  only  two  majorities  to  every  ten 
.captaincies,  eight  captains  of  course  were 
.left  to  be  disposed  of.  Up  to  the  rank  of 
Mr,  Lowe 
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captain  he  saw  no  objection  to  the  system 
of  promotion  by  seniority  being  adopted, 
provided  that  at  each  step  every  officer 
should  undergo  an  examination  sufficiently 
strict  to  satisfy  the  examiners,  that  he 
merited  his  promotion.  After  this  rank 
he  would  suggest  that  all  should  be  con* 
sidered  staff  appointments,  which  should 
bo,  as  now,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  subject  to  this  condi- 
tion, that  no  appointment  should  be  given 
to  any  officer  who  should  not  have  been 
promoted  for  extraordinary  gallantry,  or 
who  should  not  have  passed  such  an  ex- 
amination as  to  satisfy  the  examiners  that 
he  was  a  fit  person  for  such  appoint- 
ment. The  board  of  examiners  he  would 
have  sitting  at  stated  periods,  and  any 
officer  should  have  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting himself  before  it  for  examina- 
tion. He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
system  would  of  necessity  create  great  com- 
manders, but  it  would  at  least  secure  ua 
from  having  officers  placed  on  the  quarter- 
master's staff  who  did  not  know  a  vertical 
from  a  horizontal  line,  or  from  having  offi- 
cers sent  to  act  in  concert  with  the  French 
army  who  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
French.  It  would  prevent  the  possibility 
of  inexperienced  young  men  being  placed 
in  positions  where  the  lives  of  hundreds 
might  depend  upon  their  capacities  for 
duties  with  which  they  had  never  before 
had  the  slightest  acquaintance,  and  secure 
our  armies  from  being  commanded  by 
men  altogether  ignorant  of  their  duties. 
He  of  course  did  not  expect  that  great 
genius  would  be  secured  by  that  means ; 
but  ho  was  firmly  convinced  the  plan  would 
insure  talent  and  efficiency.  It  might  not 
produce  great  generals,  but  it  would  pro- 
vide able  officers,  and  he  certainly  consi- 
dered that  it  was  worth  the  cost  of  trying. 
The  adoption  of  a  system  of  this  descrip- 
tion would  of  course  necessitate  ihe  aban- 
donment of  the  system  of  purchase  for  the 
future,  and  when  officers  at  present  in 
the  army,  who  had  purchased,  desired  to 
leave  the  service  the  country  of  course 
would  have  to  buy  their  commissions 
from  them.  This,  no  doubt,  would  be 
a  heavy  expense,  but  if  no  other  diffi- 
culty stood  in  the  way,  any  number  of 
millions,  he  believed,  would  be  well  spent 
by  a  rich  country  such  as  this,  in  organis- 
ing an  army  to  which  it  could  implicitly 
trust  for  the  defence  of  the  immense  wealth 
which  it  had  amassed.  It  had  been  urged 
before,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  more 
particularly,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would 
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be  nrged  again,  that  the  presoht  was  an 
excellent  system,  because  under  it  the 
country  got  the  services  of  officers  gratui- 
tously. True,  if  we  could  always  be  sure 
of  getting  good  service  for  nothing  the 
system  would  be  au  excellent  one,  and  the 
bargain  a  good  one  for  the  country,  but 
was  it  in  human  nature  that  it  should  be 
so?  Would  any  hon.  Member  in  that 
House,  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  be 
willing  to  accept  the  services  of  a  clerk 
who  would  work  for  nothing  ?  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  the  memorandum  which 
he  laid  before  the  Committee,  so  often 
referred  to,  put  the  case  in  this  way  ; — the 
colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment  paid  6,115{., 
the  regulation  price,  (he  really  pays  much 
more)  for  his  commission — the  interest  on 
which,  at  4  per  cent,  was  2471,  per  annum. 
His  pay  was  4192. — the  difference  between 
this  sum  and  247/.  was  172/,,  which  was 
therefore  the  actual  sum  he  received  for 
his  services.  **  Look  what  a  good  bargain 
this  is  for  the  country,"  said  the  illustrious 
Duke  ;  but  he  (Mr.  fiowe)  on  the  contrary 
thought  it  a  very  bad  bargain,  and  for  this 
reason — the  country  paid — 419/,  a  year 
to  the  colonel  of  cavalry  for  his  ser- 
vices ;  but  this  sum  was  divided  into  two 
parts — the  man  in  command,  who  did  all 
the  work,  got  172{. ;  and  the  man  who  had 
sold  out,  who  >ra8  out  of  the  service  alto- 
gether, and  did  no  work  at  all,  got  247/., 
something  like  two-thirds  of  the  money 
thus  went  to  the  non-effective  part  of  the 
service,  and  the  rest  to  the  effective ;  and 
this  was  the  way  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  army  was  paid.  419/.  was  no  great 
salary  for  a  merchant's  clerk,  yet  this  was 
the  sura  we  gave  to  a  lieutenant-colonel ; 
and  indeed  this  scanty  remuneration  was 
subject  to  heavy  deduetions,^  so  that,  in 
fact,  sach  an  officer  served  the  country 
gratuitously,  and  perhaps  even  at  a  pecu- 
niary loss  to  himself.  He  had  only  one 
more  remark  to  make.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Totness  (Lord  Seymour) 
Bftid  that  promotion  by  merit  in  this  coun- 
try was  impossible — that  Napoleon  had 
promoted  his  officers  on  that  principle, 
which  might  indeed  be  followed  in  foreign 
countries,  but  could  not  be  adopted  in 
England.  Let  them  seriously  consider 
what  that  statement,  if  true,  amounted  to. 
It  amounted  to  this — that  we  were  to  fight 
with  foils  against  men  with  sharp  swords ; 
that  we  were  to  fight  by  means  of  officers 
chosen,  at  best,  by  a  happy  accident,, 
against  an  enemy  who  selected  his  officers 
.by  merit,  and  with  the  most  earnest  desire 


to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  men  that 
he  could  command.  It  amounted  to  this 
— that  whereas  a  despot  could  have  a  per^ 
feet  sympathy  with  the  country  he  ruled 
over,  the  House  of  Commons,  the  represen- 
tative chamber  of  a  free  country,  and  the 
Government  which  that  chamber  appointed, 
had  no  such  sympathy  with  this  nation ; 
that  whereas  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  or 
the  Czar  Nicholas,  felt  so  keenly  for  the 
honour  of  his  country  that  no  considera- 
tions of  family  influence,  or  friendship,  or 
favouritism  were  suffered  for  an  instant  to 
weigh  with  him,  but  were  sacrificed  with- 
out remorse  to  the  paramount  object  of 
getting  at  the  fittest  men  to  lead  bis  ar- 
mies, the  House  of  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  the  chosen  of  the  people,  who  were 
apt  to  boast  of  their  intimate  connection 
with  their  constituents,  of  a  nearer  and 
deeper  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people  than  could  possibly  subsist  be- 
tween a  despotic  sovereign  aod  his  sub* 
ject  slaves,  had  so  little  sense  of  honour, 
so  little  sentiment  of  patriotism  that,  if 
a  Minister,  for  the  public  good,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  for 
its  very  preservation,  dared  to  break 
through  the  ties  of  family  and  the  influ- 
ences of  personal  friendship,  they  would 
place  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  his  way, 
and  say  that  it  should  not  be  done — that 
England  might  perish,  but  commands  in 
its  army  must  continue  to  be  jobbed  or 
distributed  by  favouritism.  This  was  not 
to  be  believed  until  the  experiment  had 
been  tried  and  had  failed.  Until  this  had 
been  done,  nobody  had  a  right  to  say  that 
Representative  Government  was  unable  to 
cope  with  despotism  in  this  respect.  To 
what  were  we  to  trust  for  the  preservation 
of  the  country  from  year  to  year,  unless 
we  resorted  to  the  principle  on  which  every 
man  in  this  country  conducted  his  private 
affairs,  and  which  was  adopted  by  those 
absolute  Governments  which  we  looked 
down  upon?  If  we  could  not  do  that, 
then  the  question  came  to  this,  was  Eng- 
land any  longer  to  exist  as  an  independent 
State,  or  should  the  House  of  Commons 
be  swept  away  ?  And  if  driven  to  such  a 
fearful  alternative,  he  for  one  would  be 
prepared  to  say — "  Let  England  be  inde- 
pendent, and  let  the  House  of  Commons 
perish." 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  thought  that 
the  speech  to  which  they  had  just  listened 
showed  that  an  hon.  Member,  as  intelli- 
gent as  the  hon.  Member  for  Kiddermin- 
ster, yet  unaccustomed  to  military  details. 
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tniglil  reftd  blue  books,  tnd  yet  after- 
vardi  displaj  considerable  ignorance  of  the 
enbjeot  to  which  they  referred.  He  had 
listened  very  attentively  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemaUt  but  he  was  really  nnable  to  disco- 
Tdr  what  his  views  were  upon  the  subject. 
The  hon.  Oentleman  (Mr.  Lowe)  had  very 
freely  and  didactically  criticised  ditferent 
modes  of  promotion  in  the  army,  and  con- 
demned every  one  of  them  in  succession, 
but  he  had  not  vochsafed  any  explanation 
of  his  own  views  of  how  promotion  should 
be  conducted.  The  Committees  of  that 
House  which  had  sat  on  questions  relating 
te  the  army  had  not,  as  was  alleged,  been 
•o  much  overruled  by  the  influence  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington  as  by  a  spirit  of 
fabe  and  fatal  economy  ;  and  from  the 
speeches  that  had  been  delivered  that  night 
it  might  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  on  promotion 
would  do  much  for  the  future  efficiency  of 
the  service.  The  regular  practice  in  the 
army  was,  that  if  an  officer  was  read  v  to 
pay  the  regulation  price  no  man  could  be 
promoted  over  his  head  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  instance  of  hardship  that  had  been 
adduced  against  the  present  system  in  the 
course  of  that  discussion  resolved  them* 
aelree  into  mere  accusations  against  the 
aoble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  his 
administration  of  that  system.  No  officer 
would  defend  the  principle  of  purchase  in 
the  abstract,  nor,  if  we  were  for  the  first 
time  forming  an  army,  introduce  it  into 
the  system;  but  before  it  could  be  en- 
tii^ely  done  away  with,  the  House  must  first 
make  up  their  minds  to  vote  large  sums 
«f  money,  in  order  to  buy  up  existing  in- 
terests, and  also  to  pay  the  army  as  it 
onght  to  be  paid,  and  it  was  not  likely 
tliay  would  be  disposed  to  do  either  the  one 
or  the  other  when  the  question  came  before 
thain.  No  man  could  say  he  wns  sincere 
Sn  his  wish  to  abolish  the  system  of  pur- 
ehaee  who  was  not  prepared  to  vote  at  least 
twenty  millions  to  remunerate  vested  tnto- 
yests.  Why,  at  the  present  moment  the  Go- 
vernment were  actually  selling  commissions 
on  their  own  account,  and  yet  nobody  de- 
lioaneed  It,  because  the  proceeds  bronght  a 
balance  to  the  Exchequer,  and  tended  to  re- 
dnee  the  liaUVpay  list.  Well,  now  that  was 
Jatit  the  feeling  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
abolishing  promotion  by  purchase ;  bat 
Mill  the  fact  was,  the  system  was  not  to 
blame  for  oar  disasters  in  the  Crimea, 
beoaase,  in  sntte  of  its  many  obiectiuns,  it 
had  produced  good  officers.  They  might 
talk  as  they  pleased  of  applying  comnier- 
CoIomI  Dunne 


ctal  principles  to  the  army,  but  it  was  a 
feeling  of  honour  and  a  laudable  thirst  fur 
glory  which  inspired  the  British  soldier  to 
advance  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  no 
mere  sordid  calculation  whether  he  could 
thereby  secure  4002.  a  year.  What  the 
army  really  complained  of  was,  that  officers 
were  selected  for  the  staff  who  were  not 
qualified  for  it,  and  then  promoted  without 
possessing  any  peculiar  merit.  A  return 
recently  obtained  showed  that  out  of  fifty* 
one  promotions  of  captains  forty- two  were 
given  to  the  staff.  This  was  a  substantial 
grievance  which  ought  to  be  redressed. 
Our  failures  were  not  dne  to  the  existing 
system,  but  rather  to  the  maladministra* 
tion  of  the  heads  of  the  civil  departments 
of  the  army,  whose  offices  should  be  In* 
trusted  to  competent  military  men,  and 
then  the  system  might  be  expected  to  work 
satisfactorily.  If  that  change  were  made, 
he  should  bo  sorry  to  see  the  system  of 
the  French  army  substituted  for  our  own. 
No  other  army  in  the  world  but  the  British 
would  have  endured  so  much  suffering  in 
the  manner  which  our  officers  and  men  had 
done.  The  Government  sent  an  army  into 
the  field  without  a  Commissariat,  or  any  of 
the  other  indispensable  adjuncts,  as  if  it 
would  only  have  to  go  through  a  jm>me^ 
nade  militaire,  and,  when  failure  naturally 
resulted  from  such  mismanngomeut,  they 
turned  round  and  mode  absurd  and  unjust 
complaints  against  the  regimental  officers. 
He  was  not  opposed  to  refurm  in  the  army, 
but  he  did  not  believe,  whatever  hon.  Mem* 
bers  might  say  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
House,  or  even  the  country,  would  bo  wilU 
ing,  if  put  to  the  test,  to  vote  5,000,000{., 
or  some  other  large  sum,  which  would  be 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  an 
equitable  abolition  of  the  system  of  selling 
commissions. 

VlsoonNT  PALMBR8T0N:  Sir.  if 
every  one  of  the  seven  sleepers,  whose 
history  we  have  read  could  hare  happened 
to  waico  up,  after  their  tnany  years'  slum* 
ber,  and,  being  ignorant  of  what  is  parsing 
in  Europe,  had  come  suddenly  into  thia 
House  to  be  present  at  this  debate,  judging 
from  the  speeches  we  have  heard,  tliej 
would  have  gone  away  with  the  melan- 
choly conviction  that  this  country  bad  sua* 
tained  some  great  military  disaster,  and 
that  we  were  on  the  point  of  being  con» 
quered  by  some  great  military  power,  and 
that  this  House,  with  Soman  or  even  wick 
Spartan  fortitude,  were  deliberating  in  tha 
midst  of  impending  disasters,  upon  th« 
best  means  to  be  adopted  for  saving  tb« 
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state  from  threatened  destrnetion.    Bat 
what,   Sir,  is  tlie  real  state  of  thin|(s? 
Ha$  our  army  sustained  defeats  in  the  field  ? 
Have  our  officers  shown  ihemseWes  un- 
equal to  the  duties  which  they  have  had 
to  perform  ?     Have  we,  as  represented  by 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kidder- 
minster (Mr.  Lowe)  found  the  people  of  this 
country  unwilling  to  enlist  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  their  Sovereign  to  vindicato 
the  honour  of  the  country  and  to  maintain 
the  contest  in  which  we  are  engsged  ? 
Looking  at  our  army,  we  find  that  it  has 
achieved  as  great  success  as  at  any  former 
period  of  our  history.     Instead  of  finding 
the  people  of  this  country  hang  back  and 
shrink  from  the  engagement  of  the  militarv 
service,  there  never  was  a  time  at  which 
so  many  brave  men  have  offered  themselves 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  our  army. 
As  far,  therefore,  as   any  change  is  de- 
manded for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  people  of  this  country  to  enlist,  I  say 
that  no  change  is  required,  beciause  the 
enlistment   is  going  on  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  with   the  greatest   possible 
success.     But  then   it  is  said   that    the 
system  which  now  exists  is  fatal  to  the 
army  by  depriving  it  of  a  proper  supply 
of  regimental  officers,   for  it  is  in  regi- 
mental organisation,  bo  it  observed,  that 
this  system  of  purchase  and  sale  exists. 
Now,  Sir,  I  ondcrtako  to  say  that  there 
never  was  In  the  history  of  the  world  a 
set  of  men  who  so  nobly  and   efficiently 
perform    their    duty   as    our    regimental 
officers.     What  is  the  test  of  the  good 
conduct  of  officers?     Why  it  is,  in  the 
first  place,  to  obtain  the  goodwill  of  their 
men-»it  is  not  only  to  share  with  their 
men  in  the  dangers  of  the  fight,  but  to 
endure  with  them  all  the  privations  and 
suflerings  to  whioh  the  service  may  expose 
them.     Now,  I  ask,  have  our  officers  ever 
shrunk  from  their  duty  in   the  field   of 
battle  ?     Have  they  not  led  their  men  to 
victory  in  conquests  in  which  more  honour 
and  glory  have  been  reaped  than  almost 
ever  fell  to  the  fortune  of  arms  on  any 
former  occasion  ?     t  say  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  men  followed  their  officers, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  officers  led 
the  men,  proves  that  there  existed  between 
them  a  community  and  brotherhood  of  feel- 
ing which  is  the  result  of  reciprocal  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  and  which  shows  that 
the  officers  are  worthy  of  the  men,  as  the 
men  are  worthy  of  those  who  are  placed  at 
their  head.     Well  then,  have  the  officers 
shrunk  from  those  sufferings  and  priva- 


tions,  which  never  were   exceeded,   and 
which  probably  have  been  seldom,  if  ever* 
equalled  ?     Why,  we  know  very  well  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  army  in  the  Grimea» 
when   asked   about  their  own  sufferings, 
have  said,  **  Well,  it  is  true  we  are  suffer- 
ing much,  but  our  officers  are  sharing  the 
same  suffering  with  us— they  are  not  so 
accustomed  to  hardships  as  we  are,  and 
while  they  are  suffering  without  complaint, 
it  is  not  fur  us  to  be  mnrmnring  at  what 
we  undergo.*'     So  far  as  the  motion  of 
the  hon.   and  gallant  gentleman  (Mojor 
Reed)  is  founded  upon  the  experience  of 
what  the  army  is,  I  think  that  the  grounds 
on  which  he  had  attempted  to  place  it, 
entirely  fail.     I  admit,  as  I  have  done  oa 
a  former  occasion,  that  if  we  were  planning 
an  army  for  the  first  time,  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  should  propose  to  establish  it  upon 
a  system  of  purchase  and  of  sale.     But 
there  it  is ;   and  even  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  evils  whioh 
they  attribute  to  the  system,  have  shrunk, 
when  they  came  to  the  point,  from  suggest- 
ing  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  got 
rid  cif.  The  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  who 
has  brought  forward  the  subject  seemed  to 
me  to  steer  studiously  clear  uf  making  any 
suggestion  as  to  what  method  should  be 
adopted  to  amend  what  he  conceives  to  be 
a  vicious  and  Inefficient  system.     But  wo 
all  know  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  get« 
ting  rid  of  it ;  and  that  is  in  the  manner 
which    has    been    suggested    by   oibers» 
namely,  that  the  country  should  buy  up  the 
commissions  whioh  have  been  bought  and 
paid  for  by  the  officers  of  the  army.    If  the 
evils  of  the  present  system  were  so  great 
and  so  pregnont  in  their  consequences  as  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  the  country  to  incur 
that  large  expense,  it  might  be  done.   But 
let  not  hon.  Gentlemen  go  away  with  any 
erroneous  impression  that  such  a  system 
can  be  put  an  end  to  without  a  great  pe- 
cuniary sacrifice.     Although  the  system  is 
open  to  ohjeotion  in  point  of  principle,  yet 
it  is  admitted  by  all,  that  practically  it  is 
not  witliout  some  advantages.  The  system 
of  promotion  by  seniority  leads  to  a  great 
accumulation,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
service,  of  men  who  from  age  and  infirmity 
are  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  which 
belong  to  their  position.    That  is  admitted 
to  be  a  very  great  fault  in  those  branches 
of  our  service  in  which  seniority  alone  ex- 
ists, and  in  which  purchase  and  sale  do  not 
exist — ^in  the  Artillery  and  tilngiueers,  for 
instance.      Now,  in  the  service  in  which 
there  is  no  purchase  and  sale  to  remove 
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ihose  who  are  desirous  of  retiring,  the  only 
tray  in  which  accumulations  can  he  pre- 
Tented  is  hj  placing  upon  the  retired  list 
of  pensioners  to  the  State  those  officers 
who  reach  a  certain  age,  and  who  it  must 
be  assumed  from  their  age  are  no  longer  fit 
for  active  duty.  That  system  was  adopted 
in  France.  I  believe  that,  in  the  French 
army,  officers  sixty-five  years  of  age  are 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  and  I  remember 
hearing  it  said  that  when  the  regulation 
was  proposed  to  Louis  Philippe  he  observed 
that  he  would  adopt  it  for  the  army,  but 
lie  hoped  that  his  Ministers  would  not  ad- 
vise him  to  pass  a  Royal  Ordnance  making 
that  rule  applicable  to  Kings,  That  sys- 
tem no  doubt  would,  to  some  degree,  ex« 
empt  the  principle  of  seniority  from  the 
disadvantage  of  loading  the  upper  ranks  in 
the  army  with  a  great  number  of  men  ad- 
vanced in  life ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  entail  a  considerable  expense  on  the 
country,  and  would  frequently  deprive  it  of 
the  service  of  men  quite  able  to  perform 
active  and  efficient  duties.  One  great  ad- 
vantage which  is  represented  as  likely  to 
accrue  from  the  abolition  of  purchase  and 
sale  is,  that  men  would  be  certain  that 
promotion  would  go  by  merit.  Now,  in 
the  navy  there  is  no  purchase  and  sale. 
In  the  navy,  therefore,  we  might  expect  to 
hear  that  the  system  of  promotion  was  free 
from  any  possibility  of  cavil  and  objec- 
tion. But  the  moment  the  navy  is  men- 
tioned, up  get  naval  officers  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  and  complain  that  promotions 
all  go  by  favour,  or  affection,  or  interest — 
by  every  mode,  in  short,  except  by  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  i*espective 
candidates.  That,  then,  is  the  state  to 
which  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  tend  to  bring  the  army. 
The  fact  is,  that  when  yon  say  that  pro- 
motion should  go  by  merit,  nothing  in  the 
world  is  easior  than  to  make  such  an  as- 
sertion ;  but  nothing  in  the  world  is  more 
difficult  than  to  carry  such  a  system  into 
practice.  If  you  would  establish  a  rule 
that  promotion  should  go  by  statui-e — that 
no  man  should  be  promoted  who  did  not 
stand  six  feet  high — that  promotion  should 
go  by  physical  qualities  discernible  by  the 
eye — it  would  be  easy  in  that  cose  to  esta- 
blish a  rule,  and  to  ensure  its  most  rigid 
execution.  But  what  is  merit?  Merit  is 
opinion — merit  is  the  opinion  which  one 
man  forms  of  another.  Well,  but  the  man 
with  whom  it  may  rest  to  exercise  a  judg- 
ment forms  his  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the 
different  candidates  from  the  appointments 
ViBcouni  Palmertton 


which  may  be  vacant;  but  his  opinion  ia 
sure  to  be  disputed  by  a  great  many  dis- 
interested judges,  and  certain  to  be  denied 
by  all  the  friends  of  the  persons  who  are 
unsuccessful  candidates  on  the  occasion. 
Therefore,  the  idea  that  by  any  human 
system  merit  can  ensure  the  selection  of 
persons  for  appointments,  civil  or  military, 
who  shall  be  universnlly  acknowledged  io 
be  appointed  for  merit  alone,  is  a  Utopia 
which  it  is  perfectly  vain  for  anybody  to 
hope  to  see  established  in  this  or  any  coun- 
try whatever.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  imthe  armies  of  the  Continent 
no  murmurs  relative  to  promotion  arise, 
and  that  no  fault  is  found — that  in  the 
French  army,  the  Austrian  army,  the 
Russian  army,  the  Prussian  army,  every 
man  is  satisfied  that  every  appointment 
is  filled  by  the  most  deserving,  and  that 
there  exist  no  complaints  on  the  part 
of  the  unsuccessful  candidates.  If  hon. 
Members  labour  under  that  impression, 
I  can  assure  them  that  they  are  mistaken, 
and  that  there  are  as  many  complaints 
that  favouritism  and  not  merit  leads  to 
promotion  as  we  hear  in  this  House  wheix 
these  subjects  are  brought  under  discus* 
sion.  I  am  much  disposed  to  agi*ee  with 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kidder- 
minster, who,  reviewing  the  three  systems 
by  which  promotion  might  take  place — 
namely,  purchase,  seniority,  and  merit — 
seemed  to  condemn  each  and  all.  He 
seemed  to  make  out  that  they  were  all 
vicious;  and  although  he  did  not  supply 
the  thought,  his  argument  tended  to  show 
that  you  ought  to  abolish  all.  What  is  to 
be  substituted  in  their  stead  I  do  not  know, 
unless  he  imagines  that  a  combination  of 
the  three  would  by  some  chemical  process 
neutralise  the  vicious  propensities  of  each, 
and  bring  forth  a  neutral  salt  freed  from 
the  acid  which  appertains  to  each  of  these 
methods  in  a  separate  form,  I  believo  the 
fact  to  be,  that  there  is  no  such  practical 
evil  in  our  regimental  system  as  to  render 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  country  to 
make  great  sacrifices  to  get  rid  of  it— that 
it  could  not  be  got  rid  of  without  great 
sacrifices — and  all  that  I  think  desii-able 
is,  that  we  should  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  more  general  instruction  of  our  regi- 
mental officers  in  those  staff  duties  which 
are  not  to  be  learned  simply  as  a  matter 
of  form,  but  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
essentially  necessary  for  the  good  conduct 
of  operations  in  the  field.  When  I  deny 
that  there  has  been  any  inefficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  regimental  officers,  if  I 
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am  asked  to  trhat  I  aitrtbutd  those  suffer- 
ings which  havoi  in  some  degree,  been 
endured  by  our  army  in  the  Crimea,  I 
would  rather  not  gi?e  my  opinion  on  that 
point,  but  remind  the  House  that  there  is 
a  Committee  now  employed  in  investigat- 
ing those  very  circumstancesi  and  I  must 
say  I  think  the  hon.  and  gallant  Oen tie- 
man  (Major  Reed)  would  do  better  to  wait 
for  the  report  of  that  Committee,  which, 
iio  doubt,  will  probe  the  matter  to  the 
bottom,  and  which  will  tell  you,  when  they 
have  finished  their  inquiries,  the  cause  of 
those  unfortunate  mischances  which  have 
occasioned  so  much  suffering — unnecessary 
suffering,  in  my  opinion — to  those  gallant 
men  who  are  now  employed  in  the  Crimea. 
I  think  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
has  not  laid  any  sufficient  ground  to  induce 
the  House  to  adopt  the  course  which  he 
recommends.  But  I  have  a  further  objec- 
tion to  his  course  of  proceeding.  I  think 
it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  proper  priur 
ciples  of  our  constitution.  After  all  is 
said  and  done,  without  meaning  in  the  least 
degree  to  question  the  power  of  this  House 
to  take  into  its  consideration  any  matters 
of  public  interest,  I  beg  them  to  recollect 
that  the  command  of  the  army  is,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  Tested  in  the 
€rown,  and  not  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Now,  Sir,  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  seems  to  be  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  command  of  the  army 
is  vested  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  a  Committee  of  this  House  is  a  proper 
tribunal  to  consider  matters  purely  regard- 
ing the  practical  administration  of  that 
army.  I  think  we  are  very  apt  to  lose 
sight  in  some  degree  of  our  proper  and 
useful  functions.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  advantage  in  appointing  a 
Committee  to  take  into  consideration  those 
questions  connected  with  the  interior  eco- 
nomy of  our  army.  I  think  that  such  in- 
quiries ought  to  be  made  by  a  Commission 
emanating  from  the  Crown  and  reporting 
to  the  Crown,  which  report  might  after- 
wards be  communicated  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  any  purposes  for  which  the 
House  might  require  it.  But  I  think  this 
House  is  not  the  authority  which  ought 
properly  to  institute  any  inquiries  of  this 
Kind.  That  being  the  opinion  which  I 
entertain  on  this  subject,  I  certainly  can- 
not consent  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman.  The  discussion  which 
has  taken  place  may  be  useful  in  pointing 
out  to  the  Government  certain  matters  for 
consideration.    I  can  assure  the  House 


that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  bo 
always  glad  to  hear  suggestions,  and  will 
anxiously  desire  to  profit  by  them,  as  far 
as  they  can  do  so  consistently  with  the 
public  advantage.  But  with  that  reserva* 
tion  I  must  certainly  give  my  opposition  to 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  rich  said,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  who  brought  forward  the  Mo^ 
tion  included  in  it  a  recommendation  that 
the  Committee  should  recommend  a  more 
efficient  system  of  patronage.  He  was 
inclined  to  vote  for  the  first  part  of  the 
Motion,  but  he  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  that  it  would  be 
better  to  omit  the  latter.  At  the  same 
timo  he  must  observe  that  he  had  listened 
in  vain  for  any  reason  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  system.  If  the  system  of 
purchase  were  applied  to  the  Church,  it 
would  be  called  simony;  if  to  the  civil  Go- 
vernment, it  would  be  termed  corruption ; 
and  if  to  the  bench,  Tonality.  Why,  then; 
should  they  apply  it  to  the  army?  An 
hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  of  the  difficulty 
of  discovering  merit.  If  that  were  a  good 
argument,  why  not  extend  it  to  all  the  ser- 
vices  of  the  State?  He  denied  that  the 
present  system  gave  them  young  generals. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  the 
aTorage  age  of  the  lieutenant-colonels  was 
forty- seven  years  and  a  half. 

Mr.  p.  O'BRIEN  said,  that,  although 
he  did  not  pretend  to  know  much  of  mili- 
tary matters,  still  he  knew  that  the  ex- 
penses of  an  infantry  or  cavalry  mess  were 
such  as  to  make  it  a  great  hardship,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  for  any  sergeant 
from  the  ranks  to  be  promoted  to  the  po- 
sition of  a  commissioned  officer.  This,  he 
thought,  that  at  least  it  formed  a  fitting 
subject  for  inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee, 
and  the  House  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
refuse  the  Motion.  At  the  present  time 
there  was  before  the  country  the  great 
and  glaring  fact  of  the  want  of  an  efficient 
system  of  promotion  in  the  army,  and  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  who  had  proposed 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  that  subject  was  well  deserving  the 
support  and  sympathy  of  the  House. 

Major  REED  said,  all  the  opposition 
to  the  Motion  had  been  hung  on  the  late 
Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Huddersfield  (Viscount  Goderich),  against 
promotion  by  purchase.  That  was  not  his 
(Major  Reed's)  Motion.  He  only  said  that 
the  system  of  promotion  by  purchase  was 
unfair  to  the  soldier.     Some  hon.  Gentle- 
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men  mid  he  bad  offered  bo  alternatire. 
He  could  only  Bay  that  he  w&»  nut  pre* 
anniptooue  enough  to  stand  th^re,  as  one 
of  the  youngest  Mpmbers  of  the  House, 
and  with  his  small  military  experienee,  to 
say  that  such  a  system  was  bad,  and  that 
they  ought  to  adopt  some  other  system. 
All  he  said  was,  let  the  House  appoint  a 
Committee,  and  let  the  Committee  ha^e 
before  them  men  of  experience,  and  let 
them  report  to  the  House.  He  regretted 
that  he  had  not  had  the  honour  of  being 
supported  by  Her  Majesty's  Government; 
but  there  was  one  satisfaction,  it  was  a 
thing  he  could  surviTO.  He  should  be 
happy  to  give  way  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Richmond  (Mr.  Rich), 
and  would  withdraw  the  latter  part  of  the 
Resolution,  directing  the  Committee  to  re^ 
eomniend  a  more  efficient  system. 

Original  Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 

"  That  A  Select  Comroittce  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  preMot  mode  of  eonferriDg  Appoint* 
meats  in  the  Army  (by  porebase  or  otherwise); 
and  to  report  on  the  aame." 

The  House  dtetded:— Ayee  70 ;  Noes 
104 1  Majority  34. 

CHINA  TRADE. 
Mr.  HORSFALL  said,  that  in  bringing 
forward  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  he  had  no  desire  to  ask  for  any 
papers  the  production  of  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  service ;  nor  did 
he  wish  to  say  one  word  against  the  pre* 
tent  Government  or  against  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Department,  to 
whose  ability  and  attention  ho  bore  ready 
testimony.  The  question  of  oar  trade 
with  China,  however,  was  one  of  the  great* 
est  importance  not  only  to  the  merchants 
of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  as  well  as 
the  metropolis,  but  to  the  whole  consuming 
population  of  this  country;  and  it  was 
particularly  so  at  a  time  when  the  neces- 
sities of  the  State  had  induced  the  Oo* 
vernment  to  arrest  the  operations  of  the 
Act  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  ten. 
He  must  ask  the  House  to  go  back  with 
him  to  the  year  1851,  when  certain  disturb- 
ances occurred  in  China,  and  our  Consul  at 
Shanghai  took  upon  himself  to  interfere  in 
the  collection  of  the  Customs'  revenue.  At 
that  time  the  merchants,  both  in  China 
and  England,  remonstrated  with  the  noble 
Lord  the  then  Foreign  Minister,  who  im- 
mediately acted  with  his  accustomed 
promptitude,  and  issued  orders  to  the 
effect  that  tha  British  Ceosul  should  no 
Major  JUed 


longer  do  that  for  the  Emperor  of  China 
which  the  Emperor's  own  servants  would 
not  do  for  him,  and,  in  fact,  that  eonsulap 
interrereoco  in  the  eoUection  of  Customs 
should  not  be  permitted  to  continue.  Thosf 
instructions  would  be  foond  in  the  follow* 
ing  letter :— « 

(Capjf.) 
**  Foreign  OiBoe,  Jnne  18th,  1051. 
'*  Sir^I  am  dirooted  by  Viseoont  Palmertton  to 
acquaint  you  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  day's 
dace,  that  Sir  George  Bonham  was  instructed  by 
the  Mail  of  last  month  to  state  to  the  Chfneee 
nigh  Coramlesiooer,  that  as  the  Chinese  aethorfties 
will  not  do  their  duty  in  prevcotiog  the  Emperor 
of  China  from  being  defrauded  of  bis  just  dues, 
the  British  Government  can  no  longer  order  her 
Majesty*!  Consuls  to  do  that  for  the  Emperor  of 
China,  which  the  Emperor's  own  servants  do  noft 
deem  it  neeessary  to  do  for  llim  ;  and  that  con* 
sequeotly  all  iDterference  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Consular  Authorities  for  the  protection  of  the  Chi« 
nese  Revenue,  will  for  the  future  be  withheld. 
Sir  George  Bonham  was  further  Instructed  to 
make  wooh  arrangements  as  might  appear  to  him 
to  he  suflBeient  for  carrying  ont  the  intentions  of 
fler  Majesty's  Government  in  this  respeot.— -I  am, 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)    "  II.  U.  Addikotos.'* 

It  was,  consequently,'  natural  to  suppose 
that  instructions  so  clear  and  precise  would 
be  oflTectual;  but,  in  September,  1853» 
grief ances  again  broke  out,  and  Mr.  Al« 
cook  again  resorted  to  the  plan  of  collect* 
ing  revenue  for  the  Chinese  authorities; 
Sir  Ge<trge  Bonham,  our  Superintendent  at 
Hong  Kong,  disapprored  of  consular  mter- 
ference,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Home  Government.  On  the  3rd  of  Feb» 
ruarj  the  Chinese  collector  of  rerenue 
returned  to  Shanghai,  with  a  distinct  nn* 
derstanding  that«all  nations  were  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing,  and  it  was 
settled  that  tlia  duty  should  be  paid  upon 
the  express  condition  that  ererybody  should 
be  treated  alike.  But  this  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  for,  while 
the  British  merchants  were  giting  bonds 
as  seourities  for  the  payment  of  dutiea,  the 
merchants  of  other  nations  were  not  re* 
quired  to  do  so.  The  British  merchants 
protested  against  this,  and  claimed  to  be 
put  upon  the  same  footing  as  others  were. 
While  the  American  Consul  declared  Shan- 
ghai to  be  a  free  port,  the  British  Consul 
exacted  a  bond  from  the  Britiah  merchants 
as  a  security  for  the  amount  of  the  duty. 
Sir  George  Bonham  disapproved  of  this 
also,  and  the  matter  was  again  referred 
home.  On  the  iSth  of  April,  Sir  John 
Bowring  arrived  In  China,  His  first  act 
was  to  establish  Consular  Courts  to  decide 
upon  the  very  quesUona  which  he  kneir 
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hud  b«6D  referred  home  by  Sir  Oeorfre 
Bonham  for  tbo  deeitioii  of  iho  Briitfth 
Qovcmment.  The  British  merchniits 
immediately  protested  against  this  pro- 
ceeding. Sir  John  Bowring  did  not 
attempt  to  eoneeal  that  he  kneir  that 
thia  matter  had  been  referred  home, 
for,  in  his  reply  to  the  protest  of  the 
British  merclmnts*  he  admitted  it,  at  the 
same  time  stating  that  he  coneeired  the 
responsibility  of  allowing  the  Consular 
Courts  to  be  accessible  to  the  Chinese 
authorities  for  the  recovery  of  duties  rested 
wholly  upon  himself.  Hera  then  arose  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  Her  Ma« 
je»ty*s  Qoremment  at  home  and  Her 
liajeiity's  representative  at  Shanghai. 
The  noble  Loitl  at  the  head  of  the  Foreii^n 
Department  considered  that  the  decision 
rested  with  the  Homo  GoTernment,  and 
Sir  John  Bowring  considered  that  it  rested 
with  him.  The  question  at  issue  therefore 
was,  whether  the  British  Qovemment  would 
submit  to  Sir  John  Bowring *8  opinion,  or 
whether  he  should  be  required  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Qovcmment  ? 
On  the  6th  of  June,  1854,  Mr.  Hammond 
wrote  to  the  LiTerpool  Association,  to  the 
effiBct— 

**  Foreign  Office,  6th  June,  IS54. 

<*  To  the  Chairtniin  of  the  Liverpool  East  India 
and  China  Assoeiation. 

*'.Sirr*I  am  direeted  bjr  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
to  sekDOwledge  the  receipt  of  jour  Letter  of  25th 
ultimo,  and  1  am  to  state  to  you  in  reply,  for  the 
information  of  the  Liverpool  Eiat  India  and 
China  Asaoeiatton,  that  as  Sir  George  Bonham 
is  expected  to  arrive  in  England  in  the  coarse  of 
the  present  month,  His  Lordahip  thinks  it  desir^ 
able  to  postpone  any  decision,  in  regard  to  the 
ouestion  of  the  securities  taken  for  Duties  at 
bhanghae  durinv  the  time  that  the  Chinese  Cns- 
toai«honse  was  in  abeyance,  until  be  shall  have 
bad  an  cppoKnnity  of  personally  commnnicating 
with  Sir  Geoi^  Bonham. 

'*  Der  Majesty's  Government  will  come  to  a  de- 
cision on  the  subject  as  soon  as  Sir  George  Bon- 
bam  retnnis  to  this  covntry ;  and  Lord  Clarendon 
eonccives  that  the  amagenent  which  will  be 
finally  arrived  at  by  the  adoption  of  this  course, 
CTen  though  it  may  occasion  some  slight  delay  in 
forwarding  instructions  to  Sir  John  Bowring,  will 
probably  be  more  satisfhctory  than  one  made  with* 
eat  the  benefit  of  previoas  consultation  with  Sir 
George  Bonham.-*!  Irnvt  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant^ 

'<  £.  Haxuokd/' 

And  on  the  4th  of  July,  1854,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond wrote  to  the  Association  of  Merchants 
at  Liverpool,  aa  follows  :— 

"  Foreign  Office,  July  4, 1854. 
*'  Sir, — With  reference  to  the  correspondence 
which  has  passed  between  yon  and  thia  office  n- 
speetiaf  the  ssewitiss  ukm  bf  Her  Mi^y's 


Consuls  St  Shanghae  for  duties  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  affairs  at  that  port,  the 
Uliinese  authorities  were  tliemsclves  unable  to 
collect,  I  am  air^  cted  by  the  Earl  of  ( larendon  tO 
acquaint  you  that,  after  communication  witn  Sir 
George  Bionham  and  upon  a  lull  considemtion  of 
the  question  in  all  iu  bearings,  Uer  M^esty's 
Government  have  decided  that  those  securities 
shall  be  cancelled  and  returned  to  the  parties  by 
whom  they  were  given,  and  instructions  to  that 
effiMt  will  be  sent  by  the  neit  mail  to  Her  Ma^ 
Jesty's  Plenipotentiary  and  Chief  SuperiatcBdeal 
of  British  Trade  in  India.—!  am,  4c., 

•«  E.  liiLioioHn." 


Now,  presuming  that  iostroctions  had 
sent  out  in  accordance  with  Lord  Claren* 
don*s  promise  which  he  liad  no  right  to 
doubt ;  what  he  wished  to  know  on  behalf  of 
the  British  merchants  in  China,  and  of  the 
merchants  in  this  comitry  interosted  in  the 
China  trade,  was,  why  the  bonds  taken 
between  the  9th  of  February  and  the  12th 
of  July  last  had  not  been  cancelled  by  Sir 
John  fiowring  in  obedience  to  those  in» 
structions  ?  lie  could  concoive  no  answer 
to  that  question,  except  thnt  Sir  John 
Bowring  was  now  exercising  his  own  |iis# 
cretion  in  opposition  to  the  discretion  and 
instructions  of  Her  Majesty *s  Ourernment. 
All  he  desired  was,  that  the  British  mer- 
chants should  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing in  this  matter  as  the  American  mer« 
chants,  so  that. the  trade  of  this  country 
with  China  might  suffer  no  disadvantage* 
What  the  meroantile  community  roquired 
and  what  he  thought  it  had  a  right  to  ask 
was,  the  cancelment  of  all  boiida  taken 
both  before  and  after  the  9th  February  ; 
the  nonintervention  of  British  officials  in 
the  collection  of  the  Chinese  rovenue,  and 
the  strict  fulfilment  of  the  troaty»  that 
British  aubjccts  should  be  placed  npon  the 
same  commercial  footing  aa  the  aobjccta  of 
other  countries. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed— 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Qer 
Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
House,  Copies  of  all  Instructions  having  reforenoe 
to  Trade,  sent  out  by  Uer  Majesty's  Government 
to  Her  Majesty's  Superintendent  of  Trade  in 
China,  subsequent  to  the  Ist  day  of  February 
1854  ;  also,  of  the  Correspondence  subsequent  to 
that  date,  between  Uer  Majesty's  Government 
and  Uer  Mi^sty's  Superintendent  of  Trade* 
having  reference  to  British  Trade  in  China»  up 
to  the  present  time." 

Viscociif  PALMERSTON  eaid,  the 
Ilonse  might  have  collected  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  this  waa 
a  question  of  a  very  complicated  nature, 
involving  a  great  variety  of  eommoniea^ 
taona  and  trai|sa«tioBs»  in  whieh  the  Chinese 
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and  other  GoTeromenU,  as  well  as  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  were  concerned.  The 
eorrespondence  was  still  going  on,  and,  as 
he  had  already  stated,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  the  late  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool,  (Mr.  Liddell)  Sir  John  Bowring 
had  been  called  on  to  make  a  fall  Report 
in  regard  to  those  bonds,  and  in  regard  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
to  be  cancelled.  Until  that  Report  should 
b^  received,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  determine  exactly  what  coarse 
they  should  pursue,  and  no  advantage  could 
be  derived  from  an  inquiry.  Whenever 
that  Report  should  be  received,  he  was 
quite  sore  that  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Foreign  Office  would  give  his  careful 
attention  to  the  matter,  bearioff  in  mind 
the  duty  which  he  oved  to  the  British 
commercial  interests  and  the  just  claims 
of  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  Chinese 
trade.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
trusted  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  acqui- 
esce in,  at  all  events,  postponing  his  Mo- 
tion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

SUPPLY. 

On  the  bringing  up  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply. 

Mb.  MACARTNEY  said,  he  must  com- 
plain of  the  manner  in  which  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  had  been  hurried  through 
on  tho  previous  evening.  It  had  been 
his  purpose  to  direct  attention  to  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  those  Estimates,  but  hap- 
pening to  have  left  his  place  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  to  hold  a  conversation  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  he  found  on  his  return  that 
they  had  been  disposed  of.  Now,  he  con- 
sidered it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  House 
that  Estimates  involving  the  outlay  of  a 
sum  of  nearly  4,000,000T.  of  money  should 
have  been  so  summarily  disposed  of,  with- 
out the  subject  undergoing  any  test  of  dis- 
cussion, and  without  due  notice  having 
been  given  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  have  forced  them  through 
at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  night. 

Mb.  WILSON  said,  he  must  defend  the 
conduct  of  the  Treasury  bench,  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  service  required 
that  the  estimates  should  be  passed  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  After  the  Slst  of 
March  no  authority  would  be  possessed  by 
the  Treasury  to  defray  the  salaries  of  the 
civil  servants  of  the  Crown ;  and  it  became, 
therefore,  of  the  last  importance  that  not 
#  moment  should  be  lost  in  passing  these 
VUcount  Palmerston 


Estimates — the  more  especially  if  theHouse 
hoped  to  adjourn  on  Friday  next. 

Mb.  MICHELL  said,  he  thought  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Macartney)  perfectly 
warranted  in  complaining.  He  had  him* 
self  intended  calling  attention  to  the  way 
in  which  the  subordinate  clerks  in  the  Cna- 
tom  House  were  treated,  but  such  was  the 
hurried  manner  in  which  these  four  votes 
were  passed,  that  no  one  could  inform 
him  what  was  doing  in  the  House  at  the 
time. 

Mb.  THOMSON  HANKEY  said,  that 
the  average  salaries  of  the  class  of  clerks 
especially  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  150^.,  or,accorduig  to  another  account, 
14U.  a  year,  and,  when  you  deducted  tho 
income  tax  and  superannuation  allowance, 
their  salaries  were  reduced  to  between 
120{.  and  1302.  a  year.  The  Report  to 
which  he  alluded  stated  that  these  persons 
performed  inadequately  the  duties  intrust- 
ed to  them,  but  he  wished  it  had  also  point- 
ed out  the  exceeding  inadequacy  of  their 
salaries.  He  thought  the  civil  servants 
had  been  and  were  nnjustly  treated,  and 
the  Government  ought  to  give  the  subject 
their  best  consideration. 

Sib  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
was  quite  ready  to  adroit  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Wilson)  had  a 
difficulty  to  encounter  in  this  matter.  Still 
he  would  ask  what  was  the  value  of  the 
privilege  which  had  been  conceded  by  the 
right  hon.  Genileman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  when 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  which 
enabled  the  House  of  Commons  to  criticise 
Estimates  involving  nearly  4,000,(X)0{.  of 
money,  if  they  were  to  be  thus  disposed  of. 
Last  year  these  very  Estimates  were  pass- 
ed a  few  minutes  before  six  o'clock  on  a 
Wednesday,  all  discussion  therefore  upon 
that  occasion  also  was  precluded,  nor  could 
any  course  be  more  calculated  to  bring  the 
House  of  Commons  into  contempt  than 
that  which  had  been  pursued  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  Estimates ;  and  let  them  then 
remember  there  were  persons  out  of  doors 
who  watched  their  proceedings  narrowly. 
Although  he  admitted  the  hon.  Gentleman 
to  be  in  some  difficulty  on  the  other  point, 
if  the  public  exigencies  were  bo  great.  Go- 
vernment ought  to  have  made  timely  pro- 
vision. This  year  he  believed  the  Esti- 
mate on  account  of  the  inland  revenue 
exceeded  that  of  last  year,  and  he  was 
extremely  anxious  therefore  to  have  oV> 
tained  some  explanation  on  tho  matter. 
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All  be  ooald  saj  now  was  that  he  trusted 
the  House  would  secure  itself  for  the  future 
against  a  similar  surprise. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he  was 
in  the  House  at  the  time  the  Votes  were 
taken,  and  it  was  by  no  means  empty. 
Notice  ha/A  been  giren,  alid  any  Member 
who  wished  to  make  observations  upon  the 
Votes  would  have  done  better  to  remain  in 
his  place.  He  advised  the  hen.  Member 
for  Bodmin  (Mr.  Michell),  if,  on  any  future 
occasion,  he  could  not  understand  or  make 
out  by  his  own  ears  what  was  going  on, 
to  ask  the  chairman  what  was  the  ques- 
tion. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he,  also  must 
complain  that  the  Votes  for  the  Irish  Post 
Office  had  been  taken  out  of  their  turn, 
because  these  Votes  would  lead  to  discus- 
sion. 

Resolutions  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
♦  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednetday,  March  28,  1855. 

MiHUTU.]    PuBuo  Bills. — V  Edocation  (Soot- 
land). 
2^  CoDTention  with  Sardinia ;  Ecolesiastical  Pro- 
perty (Ireland);  Bills  of  Exchange;  Bills  of 
Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  BILL. 
Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 
Motion  made  and    Question   proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  he  now  read   a  second 
time." 

Mr.   VANCE  in  rising  to  move  that 
the    Bill   be   read    a    second   time    that 
day  six  months,  said,  that   the  measure 
affected  not  onlj  merchants  and  persons 
coDDected  with  commerce,  bat  professional 
men,   country  gentlemen,  and  all  who  in 
any  way  might  become  parties  to  a  bill  of 
exchange.     He  believed  he  should  be  able 
to   sliow  that  the  present  measure  would 
interfere  with  the  general  circulation  of 
bille  of  exchange,  which  were  the  lifeblood 
of  eommerce  ;  and  also  that  it  was  calcu- 
lated   to  prevent  the  fair  division  of  the 
estates  of  insolvent  debtors  and  interfere 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  courts ; 
and   that  while  on  the  one  hand  the  pro- 
Tiatons  of  the  Bill  might  bo  used  by  the 
fraudnl^nt  debtor  for  the  most  dishonest 
purposes,  they  might  on  the  other  be  resort- 
ed to  as  a  measure  of  oppression  against  the 
willing  and  honest  man.     The  Bill  enacted 
that  a  registration  office  should  be  esta* 
bliehed  for  dishononred  bills  of  exchange, 
YOL.  CXXXVII.    [thibd  series.] 


and  that  on  notice  of  dishonour  being  serv- 
ed upon  the  persons  who  were  parties  to 
them  immediate  execution  might,  with 
leave  of  the  judge,  be  Rsued  against  their 
effects.  Now,  by  recent  law  reforms, 
judgment  could  be  got  in  an  undefended 
action  upon  a  simple  contract  debt,  in 
eight  days ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  undue 
preference,  execution  upon  such  judgment 
was  stayed  eight  days  more — ^making  in 
the  whole  sixteen  days — so  that  in  the 
meantime  a  fiat  in  bankruptcy  could  be 
sued  out,  with  a  view  to  the  fair  division 
of  the  estate  among  the  general  body  of 
the  creditors.  If  however,  the  present  Bill 
were  passed,  the  holders  of  bills  of  exchange 
would  have  great  advantages  over  other 
creditors,  and  there  would  be  no  kind  of  se- 
curity against  fraudulent  preference.  It 
had  never  been  contended  that  a  bill  of  ex- 
change was  anything  more  than  a  simple 
contract,  and  it  was  so  stated  by  Mr. 
Chitty,  in  his  work  on  Bills  of  Exchange^ 
^ho  defined  it  to  be  a  simple  contract, 
affected  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  and 
stated  that  it  was  used  among  merchants 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  transmitting  mo- 
ney. Nothing  more  plainly  proved,  that  this 
was  the  view  the  law  took,  than  the  fact  that 
foreign  bills  of  exchange  may  be  accepted 
by  a  separate  document,  and  not  on  the 
face  of  the  bill  itself.  The  25th  clause  of 
this  bill  interfered  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Irish  courts.  It  enabled  a  creditor 
who  happened  to  hold  a  bill  of  exchange  to 
which  any  person  in  Ireland  was  a  party, 
whether  as  drawer,  acceptor  or  endorser, 
to  serve  such  party  with  a  notice  issued  from 
a  court  in  this  county,  and  eventually  to 
sue  out  execution  against  him.  Hitherto 
the  Irish  traders  had  been  very  properly 
sued  in  Ireland,  and  this  was  the  first 
time  that  the  barrier  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, with  respect  to  legal  arrangements, 
had  been  attempted  to  be  broken  down. 
Another  clause  of  the  bill  inflicted  great 
hardship  on  Irish  debtors,  by  rendering  it 
necessary  for  persons  living  at  a  distance 
to  give  security  for  costs  or  lodge  the  en- 
tire amount  of  the  debt  in  the  court,  which 
in  many  cases  might  be  attended  with 
great  inconvenience.  A  great  deal  had 
been  said  about  frivolous  defences  being 
made  to  actions  on  bills  of  exchange.  He 
assured  the  House  that  after  having  been 
for  many  years  engaged  in  commercial 
transactions,  and  having  had  a  great  nuoKi 
her  of  bills  passed  through  his  hands, 
he  had  never  known  a  case,  in  which  the 
bill  of  exchange  was  the  result  of  a  fair 
2  S 
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mereaBtile  trMiMetion,  wher*  a  friroloiM 
d^fraoe  kad  been  made;  thot^h  it  waa 
likely  enoi^  that  in  the  ease  of  Jew  biU- 
diaeounteri^  who  ^are  nething  like  full 
Talue  lor  the  biUe,  any  sort  of  defciMe 
might  ho  set  up.  He  had  analjsed  lihe 
petitiona  ia  fwovac  of  this  Bill,  smd  found 
aearly  aU  of  them  were  from  Sootfamd, 
where  a  sooMwhai  simiUir  system  of  law 
had  prefailed  for  many  years ;  and  he  most 
■ay  he  saw  no  grounds  for  ondeaTonriBg  to 
import  Scotch  law  into  this  country ;— - 
ihey  bad  arowedly  a  bad  bankruptcy  law, 
which  the  Lord  Adrocate  had  giTon  notice 
of  a  BiH  to  amend  and  assimilate  to  the 
English  practice.  This  meaeore  was  the 
production,  he  believed,  of  a  noble  Lord  in 
the  other  House,  who  had  not  been  at  all 
Ibrtunate  in  his  commercial  reforms,  as 
instanced  in  the  complete  Isilvre  of  the 
bankruptcy  hiw  intvo^ed  by  him ;  and, 
considering  that  the  present  would  be  un- 
productive of  erery  kind  of  benefit,  he 
should  oppose  it  to  the  fullest  extent  ot 
his  power. 

Mb.  MUNTZ  said,  that  U  shcold  have 
great  pfeasore  in  seconding  tlie  Motion  of 
iie  hon.  Member  for  Dublin,  This  was 
the  same  Bill  that  had  been  postponed 
last  year  for  very  obtieve  reasons  ;  and  no 
aHeratioB  had  been  made  in  the  measure 
since  tiiat  time  ;  he  had  token  great  pains 
in  inquiring  from  all  persons  connected 
with  commercial  operations  what  their 
opinions  were  as  to  its  character  and 
effect ;  and  the  universal  reply  he  had 
received  was,  that  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est necessity  for  the  measure,  the  law  as  it 
stood  at  present  being  amply  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  of  justice,  and  that  a  great 
deal  more  evil  would  be  done  to  socie^  by 
this  measure  than  by  letting  the  law  re- 
main as  it  is.  Could  anybody  doubt  that 
if  the  present  measure  passed,  great  in- 
justice would  be  done  to  the  endorser  of 
bills  ?  He  would  admit  that  the  acceptor 
and  drawer  of  a  bill  were  bound  to  take 
care  that  it  was  duly  provided  for,  but  the 
position  of  an  endorser  was  different.  A 
man  engaged  in  large  transactions  might 
endorse  bills  to  the  extent  of  50,000^.  or 
upwards,  all  of  a  bond  fide  character,  which 
in  consequence  of  a  great  pressure  or  panic 
might  be  returned  on  his  hands  in  a  few 
days,  and,  although  perfectly  solvent  at 
^e  time,  he  might,  if  the  holders  were 
allowed  to  turn  round  on  him,  in  eight 
days  be  as  effectually  ruined  as  if  he  did 
not  possess  a  fhrthing ;  for,  when  a  man 
Was  forced  into  tiie  Bankruptcy  Court, 
Mr,  Vance 


however  great  hie  assets  mighi  be,  aad 
however  krge  the  surplus,  the  estate  waa 
so  frittered  away,  that  on  a  division  of  the 
assets  they  were  sure  to  be  insufficient  to 
meet  aU  the  ckuas.  Why  should  the 
holder  of  a  bffl  of  eaehaoge  have  this  pre^ 
forence  f  Whai  was  it  but  an^  acknow« 
ledgmeot  of  a  debt  that  wae  not  yet  dnC  9 
It  waa  said  that  ^ere  wove  ftivoloos  and 
vexations  defences  to  bills ;  so  there  might! 
be,  but  were  there  no  frivolous  and  vex« 
atious  defonces  to  actions  of  another  cha»* 
raeter  f  If  they  wished  to  moot  that  evil, 
the  better  way  weald  be  to  deal  with  it  in  a 
separate  form.  At  present,  claimants  upoa 
biUs  possessed  two  great  advantages^-^first 
tlie  easy  proof  of  the  debt,  and,  secondly, 
that  it  bore  interest ;  and  he  agreed  with 
hts  hon.  Friend  that  to  pass  this  measure 
would  be  to  give  the  greatest  facilities  \» 
the  fraudulent  debtor  in  preventing  the  fair 
dfvidon  of  his  estate  among  hie  orediters. 
This  was  a  measure  which  arose  from  ex- 
cessive legislation  by  the  legal  profession. 
No  persons^  ho  believed,  knew  so  little  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country  and  of  the 
principles  bj  which  it  was  regulated  as 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  legal  ph)* 
fession.  Though  their  vocation  might  be 
to  recover  debts,  the  Lord  protect  the 
nation  against  attempta  at  commercial 
legislation  by  them  !  He  had  pointed  out 
to  the  noble  Lord  who  originated  this 
measure  the  efiect  it  would  produce  on 
endorsers,  and  the  reply  he  received  was, 
that  it  worked  well  in  Scotland  ;  but  he 
agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  on  the  opposite 
side  that  they  did  not  want  Scotch  law. 
There  were  many  bad  as  well  as  good 
Scotch  laws,  and  he  doubted  whether,  in 
the  present  case,  the  people  of  Scotland, 
in  oraer  to  obtain  a  littie  more  security  for 
bills,  did  not  sacrifice  ten  times  the  amount 
by  the  consequent  restriction  of  commer- 
oial  operations.  If  they  must  have  an  im- 
portation fix>m  Scotland  he  would  recom- 
mend hon.  Members  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  Scotch  banking  system,  which  he 
admitted  would,  if  introduced  into  this 
country,  palliate  many  difficulties. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now  "  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  '^  upon  this  day  Six 
Months." 

Sir  BRSKINE  PERRY  i^aid,  that  this 
measure  was  not  the  conception  of  a  legal 
mind,  but  bad  originated  solely  with  per- 
sons connected  with  commerce ;  and  the 
two  hon.  Members  who  had  just  addressed 
the  House  laboured  under  a  misconception 
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in  supposing  that  commercial  men  through- 
out the  countiy  were  opposed  to  this 
measnrci  for  the  fact  was  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Birmingham,  there  was  not 
a  single  commercial  town  of  importance 
in  the  Connttj  which  had  not  petitioned 
^e  Honse  in  its  fatonr.  He  held  in  his 
band  a  list  of  those  towns,  which,  with 
the  permission  of  fhe  House,  he  would 
read  for  the  information  of  hon.  Memhers. 
In  that  list  were  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Lei- 
ieester,  Bristol,  Carlisle,  Nottingham,  Wor- 
cester, Glasgow,  Bath,  London,  Hud* 
dcrsfield,  Bradford,  Corlc,  Belfast,  South- 
ampton, Edinhnrgh,  Dundee,  Manchester, 
Devonport,  and  Gateshead ;  altogether 
there  were  twenty-eight  petitions  from 
Yhose  places,  and  it  mast  he  remem- 
bered that  those  petitions  were  not  only 
!^m  merchants  and  tradesmen,  but  from 
the  representatives  of  commercial  men,  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce.     In  the  petition 

{resented  last  year  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
[ember    for    London  in  favour   of   the 
ineasure  were  the    names   of    the   most 
respectable  firms  in  the  metropolis,  and 
he  was  at  a  loss  therefore  to  know  what 
lion.  Members  could  mean  by  stating  that 
^he  commercial  men  of  the  country  were 
opposed  to  the  measure.     He  would  not 
detain  the  House  by  demonstrating  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Bill  was  founded,  but  would  merely  remark 
that  they  were  principles  which  had  guided 
our  law  reformers  during  many  years  past. 
It  was  singular  how  much  the  writings  of 
one  man,  Mr.  Beutham,  who  had  been  de- 
scribed as  the  first  philosophic  writer  of  the 
last  century,  had  contributed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  those  reforms.     At  the  time  he 
wrote,  what  a  wild  jungle  was  the  field  of 
Slnglish  law,  how  overgrown  with  weeds, 
how  encumbered  with  nuisances,  of  every 
description,  and  how  much  had  since  been 
done  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  his 
Tiews.     Two  general  principles  were  laid 
down  by  him— namely,  that  the  founda- 
tion  of  all  rules  of  law  should  be  their 
tendency  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice  ; 
and   that,   in  order  to   enable  suitors  to 
terminate   their  legal    difficulties  in   the 
most  speedy  and  economical  manner,  every 
facility  ought  to  be  granted  to  enable  them 
to   come  before  the  judge  at  the  earliest 
possible  period  of  the  suit  before  expenses 
-were  incurred  or  the  passions  of  the  parties 
Inflomed.      Applying    these  principles   to 
the   present  Bill,  he   would  inquire  what 
was    the  existing    state  of  the  law?     It 
was  obvious  that  all  the  cases  that  came 


before  the  courts  of  law  were  divisible  into 
two  great  classes — the  first  class  compre- 
hended those  in  which  some  legal  difficnlij 
was  to  be  settled  or  principle  established  ; 
and  the  second,  where  suitors  were  seek- 
ing to  enforce  a  remedy  agunst  a  con- 
senting party  to  a  contract,  who  was  un- 
willing to  perform  it.  It  was  obvious  t^at 
these  two  classes  of  cases  required  very 
different  modes  of  proceeding ;  In  the  first 
class  of  cases  every  opportunity  shonld  be 
given  to  bring  forward  the  facts,  and  apply 
the  legal  arguments  to  them,  which  was 
necessarily  a  slow  process ;  but,  in  the 
second,  when  no  dispute  of  law  or  fact 
occurred,  the  claim  ought  to  be  pre* 
sented  before  the  judge  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible period.  Now,  how  did  the  law  stand 
with  regard  to  bills  of  exchange  ?  In  the 
case  of  a  bill  of  exchange  where  there  was 
no  difficulty  about  proof,  but  payment  of 
which  was  only  withheld  because  it  was 
inconvenient  to  tho  debtor,  what  did  the 
law  allow  him  to  do  ?  It  allowed  him,  in 
the  first  place,  to  appear  to  the  action  and 
put  in  all  sorts  of  false  and  fraudulent 
pleas.  The  only  effect  of  such  proceedings 
was  to  gain  time,  for  when  the  cases  came 
on  for  hearing,  judgment  passed  for  the 
plaintiff  in  one  second.  The  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Queen's  Bench  said  that  he  had 
had  as  many  as  sixteen  of  such  cases  to 
dispose  of  in  one  morning.  The  average 
cost  of  these  undefended  actions  was  121.; 
and  if  the  defendant  were  insolvent,  these 
costs  were  entirely  thrown  upon  the  plain- 
tiff. It  was  clear  that  some  remedy  ought 
to  be  devised  for  such  a  state  of  things. 
The  best  arguments  against  the  Bill  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
last  year,  but  so  strong  was  the  case  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  that  they  had  this  year 
abandoned  their  opposition,  and  had  brought 
forward  another  Bill,  the  preamble  of  which 
contained  the  main  principle  upon  which 
tho  present  law  was  founded.  Last  year 
the  opposition  to  the  Bill  proceeded  from 
some  commercial  men  in  the  House,  but 
nothing  could  be  more  weak  than  the  argu- 
ments then  used.  It  was  said  to  be  hard 
upon  the  debtor  to  be  called  upon  to  pay 
at  so  eariy  a  period  after  the  debt  was 
contracted,  but  that  would  be  an  unsound 
principle  for  the  House  to  recognise,  for  it 
was  of  the  first  consequence  that  remedies 
to  enforce  contracts  should  bo  available  in 
the  earliest,  simplest,  and  roost  speedy 
possible  manner.  His  own  experience  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  in  a  Court 
where  he  had  the  power  to  grant  terms  to 
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ilcfendanU  had  conrineed  him' that  leniency 
to  the  dehtor  was  nnwise  and  nnsoond, 
eren  in  the  interest  of  the  dehtor  himself. 
It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  husiness  men 
to  he  too  hard  npon  their  dehtors.  On 
the  contraijf  it  was  the  interest  of  men 
engaged  in  husiness  affairs  to  deal  with 
each  other  on  liberal  terms,  and  the  man 
who  had  the  character  of  selling  np  his 
dehtors  too  harshlj  wonld  soon  be  known 
and  aToided.  Another  argument  against 
the  Bill  was  used  hj  his  hon.  Friend  (he 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Muntz), 
who  characterised  this  Bill  as  a  job,  and 
who,  with  his  fine  stature,  stentorian  voice, 
and  the  oaken  cndgel  which  he  usually 
carried  when  he  addressed  the  House, 
used  his  argumentum  haculinum  with  so 
much  power  and  vigour  that  his  feeble 
denial  that  there  was  any  ground  for  such 
an  assertion  was  of  little  avail.  But  as 
this  was  a  small  assembly,  and  as  it  was 
now  early  in  the  day,  and  as  we  were  not 
in  the  piping  month  of  August,  as  when 
this  Bill  was  discussed  last  year,  he  would 
venture  to  say,  in  opposition  to  his  hon. 
Friend,  that  he  could  not  trace  the  least 
suspicion  of  a  job  in  any  of  the  clauses 
of  this  Bill.  He  would  say  for  himself, 
that  he  was  as  much  averse  to  a  job  as 
any  Member  of  that  House,  and  having 
once  had  judicial  patronage  of  hb  own,  his 
assertion  might  be  tested  by  experience. 
There  was  in  the  Bill  of  last  year  a  clause 
providing  a  salary  for  the  officers  to  be 
appointed  under  the  measure.  The  right 
hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley) 
pointed  out  the  undesirableness  of  payment 
by  fees  ;  and  accordingly  he  (Sir  Erskine 
Ferry)  had  withdrawn  that  clause,  and 
had  inserted  another,  which  was  the  only 
one  for  which  he  was  responsible.  By 
that  clause,  following  the  legislation  of  the 
last  few  years,  he  had  taken  the  patronage 
from  the  judges,  to  whom  it  had  at  first 
been  proposed  to  give  it,  and  had  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  who  might  be  called  upon  at  any 
time  in  Parliament  to  account  for  any 
improper  exercise  of  that  patronage.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  judges  of  tho  land 
had  functions  of  so  solemn  a  nature  to 
perform,  that  they  ought  never  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  in  which  their  names 
might  be  called  in  question  in  that  House. 
The  Bill  of  last  Session  passed  through  its 
earlier  stage  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two 
to  one,  but  it  was  postponed  until  so  late 
a  period  of  the  Session  that  in  deference 
to  the  impatience  of  the  House,  it  was 
Sir  E.  Perry 


determined  to  withdraw  the  Bill.  This 
Session  the  Bill  had  agun  gone  throngh 
the  ordeal  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
interval  had  enabled  the  commercial  in- 
terests in  the  prorinces  to  bear  their  tes- 
timony to  its  Taloe.  Very  strong  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  Bill  was  also  borne 
by  the  Commission  now  sitting  for  assimi- 
lating the  Law  of  England  and  Scotland 
to  one  commercial  form.  That  Commis- 
sion approved  most  warmly  of  the  principle 
of  the  measure.  He  thought  the  other 
Bill  before  the  House  a  good  one  ;  but  this, 
which  had  come  down  from  the  Honse  of 
Lords,  he  regarded  as  the  best.  The 
principle  of  the  two  measures  was  exactly 
the  same,  namely,  to  do  away  with  ficti- 
tious and  fraudulent  defences,  and  to  do 
speedy  justice  to  the  holders  of  dishonoured 
bills.  He  should  not  at  all  object  that  the 
two  Bills  should  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  hear 
that  this  proposal  had  been  made  by  the 
Government. 

Mb.  6URNEY  said  he  did  not  think  a 
sufficient  case  had  been  made  out  for  the 
proposed  change  of  the  law.  So  far  as 
his  own  experience  went  he  had  never 
known  an  instance  in  which  the  loss  upon 
bills  of  exchange  had  been  increased  in 
consequence  of  the  delay  entailed  by  the 
present  state  of  the  law.  There  were  certain 
cases  in  which  the  remedy  was  worse  than 
the  disease,  and  this  was  one.  The  dis- 
ease was  the  inconvenience  of  a  few  credi- 
tors ;  the  remedy  would  be  the  ruin  of  a 
multitude  of  debtors.  He  differed  from 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  thinking  that  every 
alteration  in  the  law  that  enabled  creditors 
to  obtain  speedier  remedy  against  the 
debtor,  was,  for  that  reason,  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  law.  The  debtor  ought  to 
have  a  fair  and  reasonable  time  given  him 
to  recover  from  temporary  and  accidental 
embarrassment  ;  and,  if  he  should  fail, 
then  the  law  ought  to  provide  that  his  pro- 
perty should  be  equally  divided  among  all 
his  creditors.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  present  bill  was  utterly  deficient  in 
both  these  respects.  The  bill  gave  to  the 
creditor  who  held  an  overdue  bill  of  ex- 
change an  enormous  priority  of  advantage 
as  against  the  creditors  on  open  accounts 
— a  priority  that  was  not  based  cither  in 
justice  or  expediency.  But  it  was  as- 
sumed in  this  bill  that  the  creditor  upon 
a  bill  of  exchange,  being  a  formal  docu- 
ment, ought  to  have  priority,  and  that  tho 
debtor  admitted  on  the  face  of  the  bill  that 
he  was  indebted  to  a  certain  amount,  and 
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that  ho  engaged  to  pay  it  on  a  certain  day. 
But  the  same  thing  might  be  said  if  a 
man  wrote  a  check  which  was  dishonoured 
by  his  banker,  and  it  woald  be  difficult  to 
show  why  the  holder  of  an  unpaid  check 
ought  not  to  have  the  same  remedy  as  the 
bolder  of  the  bill  of  exchange.  The  holder 
of  a  bond,  too,  would  be  in  many  cases 
placed  in  an  inferior  position  to  that  of  the 
holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange — for  no  reason 
"  that  he  could  see.  That  was  not  consist- 
ent. Again  it  was  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  Bill  would  afford  the  greatest  possi- 
ble facilities  for  fraudulent  preferences.  A 
man  might  say  to  one  of  his  creditors,  "I 
am  in  difficulties — draw  a  bill  on  me  at  a 
week,"  and  the  creditor  who  had  received 
the  hint  would  get  his  debt  in  full  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest.  He  believed  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  that  House,  in  providing 
justice  for  creditors,  not  to  overlook  all  con- 
siderations of  mercy  to  the  debtor.  He 
did  not  plead  for  the  insolvent  debtor,  for, 
if  a  man  were  insolvent  the  sooner  he 
stopped  payment  the  better  ;  and  still  less 
did  he  plead  for  the  fraudulent  debtor,  for 
it  was  a  blot  upon  our  jurisprudeuco  that 
the  fraudulent  debtor  was  so  seldom  con- 
victed and  so  lightly  punished  :  but  he  did 
wish  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  honest, 
industrious,  and  frugal  tradesman,  who 
might  be  unable,  from  an  accidental  slack- 
ness in  his  month's  receipts,  to  meet  his 
acceptances  for  goods  purchased,  and  which 
he  calculated  upon  meeting  from  the 
month's  sale  of  goods.  Such  bills  were 
given  among  all  classes  of  tradesmen,  and 
one  class,  the  small  retail  shopkeepers  in 
agricultural  villages,  generally  made  pur- 
chases by  the  acceptance  of  small  bills  of 
exchange.  They  had  no  margin  of  spare 
capital  like  larger  traders,  they  depended 
upon  the  receipts  in  their  shops,  and  if 
they  failed  to  take  ^e  usual  amount  of 
cash  they  failed  to  meet  their  acceptance. 
It  was  said  that  the  creditor  and  the  debtor 
ought  to  be  left  to  settle  these  matters 
between  them ;  but  these  bills  are  not  al- 
ways in  the  hands  of  the  drawer,  for  if  he 
were  in  any  strait  he  would  have  passed 
them  into  the  hands  of  third  parties.  The 
drawer  of  a  bill  might  often  have  an  in- 
terest in  keeping  an  acceptor  upon  his  legs, 
but  the  accidental  holder  of  a  bill  would 
have  no  such  interest  under  the  present 
bill,  although  he  might  have  now,  because 
the  present  state  of  the  law  operated  as  an 
inducement  to  leniency.  But  if  this  bill 
passed,  it  would  offer  a  premium  upon 
harshness  ;   for,  however  kindly  disposed 


the  creditor  might  be,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  avail  himself  of  the  powers  given 
to  him  by  the  present  bill,  for  fear  that,  if 
he  did  not,  some  other  holder  of  a  bill 
would  step  in  and  cut  him  out.  The  bill 
then  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  persons 
engaged  in  trade  ;  and  it  would  also  have 
a  prejudicial  operation  upon  the  character 
of  the  bills  of  exchange  in  circulation  in 
this  country.  A  prudent  man,  with  small 
means,  would  be  very  unwilling  to  sign  a 
document  which  would  render  him  liable 
to  such  serious  results  in  case  of  any  an-, 
cidental  negligence  in  taking  it  up,  upon  its 
arriving  at  maturity  ;  and  the  bill  would 
thus  diminish  the  number  of  a  class  of  bills 
which  he  thought  ought  not  to  be  dimin- 
ished— namely,  those  drawn  on  small  coun- 
try traders  for  goods  bond  fide  supplied, 
and  representing  a  class  of  credit  from 
which  it  was  undesirable  this  class  of  tra- 
ders should  be  debarred.  He  considered, 
in  short,  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  would 
be  materially  to  diminish  the  number  of 
good  bills  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
the  number  of  bad  bills  in  the  country. 
He  should  be  the  last  to  undervalue  the 
expression  of  opinion  of  the  large  commer- 
cial bodies  which  had  petitioned  in  favour 
of  this  bill,  but  they  were  mostly  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  committees  of  the  mer- 
chants and  large  and  wealthier  traders,  and 
the  smaller  classes  of  tradesmen  were  very 
inadequately  represented  in  these  bodies. 
It  was  said  that  the  measure  had  worked 
well  in  Scotland  ;  but  it  had  been  in  opera* 
tion  in  that  country  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  they  all  knew  that  time  had  a 
wonderful  power  in  softening  the  harsher 
features  of  any  measure.  It  might,  there- 
fore, work  well  in  Scotland,  and  yet  prove 
very  injurious  if  introduced  into  England. 
The  London  merchants  having  dealings 
with  Scotland  had  presented  a  petition, 
stating  that  persons  selling  goods  in  Scot- 
land experienced  great  advantage  in  the 
collection  of  their  debts  from  the  state  of 
the  Scottish  law,  and  that  the  law  of  Scot- 
land was  found  in  all  respects  to  work  ex* 
tremely  well.  But  the  transactions  of  a 
country  insensibly  moulded  themselves  in 
the  course  of  time  to  the  state  of  the  law, 
and  too  much  stress  most  not  be  laid  upon 
such  a  representation  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
House  ought  to  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  picture — in  other  words,  if  the  man 
who  was  turning  the  screw  said  he  liked  it, 
they  ought  to  ask  the  man  whose  thumb 
was  under  the  screw  how  ho  enjoyed  the 
operation?     For  these  reasons  he  must 
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oonfess  th44  be  Ahaukl  be  eictremelj  glad 
to  see  these  bills  rejected,  because,  if 
they  passed  into  law,  the  result,  he  be- 
lieved, would  be  that,  in  the  endeavour  to 
oheek  an  iaaagiiiary  inconvenience,  a  real 
and  substantial  injury  would  be  inflicted. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  he  must  differ  from 
the  conclusions  of  the  hen.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down,  and,  as  to  the  argu* 
ments  used  by  him,  he  did  not  think  that 
any  reform  had  ever  been  carried  without 
having  a  similar  line  of  argument  applied 
to  it.  He  thought  the  House  ought  not 
lightly  to  reject  a  measure  which  had  been 
found  to  work  so  well  in  Scotland — a 
country  not  likely  to  be  led  away  by  any 
crude  or  romantic  notions  on  the  subject  of 
commerce )  and  when  it  was  found  that  in 
a  country  like  Scotland,  after  an  eipe- 
rience  of  many  years,  a  system  similar  to 
the  one  now  proposed  had  proved  most 
valuable  and  useful,  he  could  not  see  why 
it  should  not  be  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try. A  similar  system  existed  in  all  the 
commercial  countries  of  Europe,  and  it 
appeared  to  him  that  it  ought  to  be  the 
•onstant  effort  of  the  Legislature,  first  to 
assimilate  the  commercial  law  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  then  to  harmonise  it  with 
that  of  the  whole  commercial  world.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  House  ought,  unless 
some  weightier  reason  were  given  than  had 
yet  been  advanced,  to  reject  the  present 
Bill.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  hardships  which  had  been 
pointed  out  by  the  hen.  Member  for  Lynn, 
for  when  men  knew  the  provisions  of  the 
law  they  would  comply  with  them  and  dis- 
charge their  obligations,  or  else  they  would 
not  enter  so  lightly  into  them.  With  re* 
gard  to  frivolous  and  fictitious  defences,  he 
had  been  startled  to  hear  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dublin  (Mr.  Vance)  say  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  any.  Why,  it  was  almost 
always  the  case  in  trials  concerning  bills  of 
exchange,  and  Lord  Campbell  in  another 
place  had  stated  that  he  had  known  many 
cases  in  which  the  money  of  the  creditor 
had  been  wasted  away  in  litigation  by  a 
fraudulent  debtor.  It  was  said,  that  the 
proposed  change  would  give  a  preference 
to  the  holders  of  bills  of  exchange  over 
other  creditors ;  but,  if  it  were  so,  a  debt 
on  a  bill  of  exchange  was  different  to  an 
ordinary  debt ;  a  bill  of  exchange  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  debt.  A  person 
<who  accepted  a  bill  of  exchange  ought  to 
be  prepared  at  the  proper  time  to  discharge 
the  obligation  into  which  ho  had  enter^, 
and  no  law  regarding  such  transactions 
^fr.  Owmey 


was  a  wise  one  nnless  it  was  in  harmony 
with  moral  obligations,  and  courts  of  jna^ 
tice  ought  not  to  be  occupied  with  cases  in 
which  there  was  no  bmA  Jide  defence. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  had  stated 
that  a  noUe  and  learned  XiOrd  to  whom 
reference  had  been  made— he  meant  Lord 
Brougham— had  not  been  very  successful 
as  a  commercial  reformer;  but  he  could 
only  say  that  scarcely  any  reform  which 
had  since  been  carried  was  not  anticipated 
in  the  celebrated  speech  made  by  that 
noble  and  learned  Lord  in  1828.  The 
noble  Lord  had  even  anticipated  the  pre- 
sent Billy  for  he  said — 

"Whenever  a  strong  presumption  of  rigbt 
appears  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  the  harden 
ot'  disputing  his  elaim  shoola  be  thrown  on  (ha 
defendant.  This  I  would  eitend  to  saoh  eaasa  as 
bills  of  exchange,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other 
such  securities.  In  those  cases  I  think  the  plains 
tiff  should  be  allowed  to  hare  his  judgment  upon 
due  notice  given,  unless  good  cause  be  in  the 
first  instance  shown  to  the  contrary,  and  ■asuiity 
given  to  prosecute  a  suit  for  setting  the  instru- 
ment aside/' — [2  Hanford,  XTiii.  179.] 

As  regarded  small  traders,  and  the  Injury 
which  it  was  said  would  be  inflicted  on 
them,  by  the  present  Bill,  that  was  en- 
tirely a  matter  for  the  creditors,  and,  even 
under  the  existing  system,  he  did  not 
think  that  a  creditor  on  a  bill  of  exchange 
would  be  willing  to  forego  the  power  which 
was  given  him.  As  regarded  collusion 
and  fraad,  he  would  be  glad  to  see  a  mixed 
Commission  of  legal  and  commercial  men 
appointed  to  inquire  into  that  subject.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  petitions  in  favour 
of  this  Bill  had  been  presented  from  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and  persons  engaged  ia 
large  mercantile  transactions*  hot  surely 
they  were  the  persons  likely  to  be  the  best 
judges  on  the  subject.  1^  advantageous 
had  a  similar  system,  established  by  12 
Geo.  III.,  c.  72,  been  in  Scotland,  that, 
in  the  23  Geo.  III.,  c.  18,  it  was  stated— 

"And  whereas  it  hath  been  fiwad  by  experienoo, 
that  so  much  of  the  said  Act  made  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  His  present  Majesty  as 
relates  to  bills  and  promissory  notos,  hath  been 
of  great  advantage  to  the  trade  aad  eommerse  of 
that  paH  of  Great  Biitaizi  called  SootUad ;  be  it 
therefore  enacted,  that  so  mudi  and  such  part  ci 
the  said  Act  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
made,  perpetual.** 

Well,  then,  if  the  system  had  worked  aa 
beaeficially  in  Scotland,  he  could  not  Me 
why  it  should  not  do  so  in  England  and 
Ireland;  and  that  opinion  was  confirmed 
b^  Lord  Campbell,  who  had  thus  ezpreased 
himself  on  the  subjeet^^ 
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^  TlMie  oovld  1m  bo  doubt  ibat  it  wm  of  im- 
menie  importanoe  that  the  commercial  law  of  the 
three  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be 
assimilated,  and  such  an  assimilation  would 
introduce  reforms  which  might  lead  to  the  most 
impofiani  oommeittial  adyantages.  He  was, 
perhaps,  as  competent  to  speak  on  this  point  as 
any  of  their  lordships,  as  he  had  the  honour  of 

Ciiding  in  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Queen's 
ch,  where  a  great  many  causes  were  tried  ; 
and  he  assured  tiie  Houae  that  in  rery  many  the 
money  of  the  creditor  was  wasted  by  the  fraudu- 
lent debtor  in  litigation.  Frequently,  the  acoeptor 
of  a  bill  of  exchange,  who,  having  had  ralue 
received,  and  having  failed  to  pay  at  the  end  of 
the  period  had  an  action  brought  against  him,  set 
up  a  number  of  fraudulent  and  unfounded  de- 
lences,  and  when  the  day  of  trial  eame  no  real 
justification  was  attempted.  At  one  single  sitting 
of  the  Court,  within  the  last  four  weeks,  there 
were  no  less  than  sixteen  actions  on  bills  of 
•xofaange,  in  which  the  defendants  did  not  attempt 
to  set  up  the  ahadow  of  a  shade  of  defence.  He 
.  saw  no  jreason,  therefore,  why  tbe\y  should  not  do 
as  they  did  in  Scotland,  and  in  every  other  com- 
mercial country,  and,  indeed,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  in  this  country."— [8  Bantard,  pxxxr. 

Witk  roga^vi  to  a  elMse  alteriag  tlM  jaris- 
diotion  in  Irdand,  that  ho  thought  ought 
4o  reoeire  eooaideratioa  in  committee ;  bat 
he  thought  that  if  the  House  vould  assent 
to  the  present  Bill  it  wouU  be  found  aiost 
useful  and  bonefioial. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  said,  he  thought  Oiat 
the  assertion  of  the  hon.  Meoober  for  Bir- 
mingham, that  no  peiitions  from  meroan- 
iile  men  had  been  presented  in  fayour  of 
^he  prineiple  of  the  present  Bill  was,  to 
say  the  least,  hazardous,  and  he  had  been 
much  surprised  at  the  arguments  whioh  he 
had  employed.  The  hon.  Member  and  the 
hoa.  Member  for  Lynn  (Mr.  Gurney)  went 
upon  the  same  prinoiple ;  and  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  was  in  fayour  of 
iaeonyertible  bank  notes,  so  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Lynn  was  in  farour  of  ineonyerttble 
bills  <rf  exchange.  The  whole  argument 
of  the  ease  rested  upon  the  principle,  that 
when  people  had  accepted  bills  of  cz- 
change  Ifacy  should  be  called  upon  to 
disehai^  the  obligaition  into  wbicii  they 
had  entered.  In  his  opiniouy  a  bill  of  ex- 
change was  a  most  serious  engagement, 
aad  he  utterly  repudiated  the  notion  that 
open  accounts  and  billa  of  CBchanffC  were 
to  be  placed  upcn  tiie  same  footwg,  for 
the  dinsrence  between  ikma  was  ^  the 
bmadest  nature*  It  had  been  said  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  diference  between 
bills  of  exchange  and  warrants  of  attertiev, 
because,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the 
attorn^  woald  explain  the  transaetioa  ; 
bat  ought  that  Housetc  encourage  penons 
to  coecpl  billa  of  exofaange  without  know- 


ing their  nature?  With  regard  to  en- 
dorsees, it  was  equally  their  business  to 
consider  their  liability.  In  the  case  which 
had  been  referred  to,  of  bills  of  ex- 
change drawn  against  bills  of  lading,  he 
could  not  see  that  the  proposed  change 
would  be  productiye  of  hardship,  because 
it  was  the  duty  of  persons  accepting  such 
bills  to  reckon  what  they  would  haye  4o 
pay  when  they  arrived  at  maturity,  with- 
out being  dependent  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  ship.  The  question  was,  whether  a 
bill  of  exchange  was  not  a  solemn  engage- 
ment differing  from  a  system  of  running 
accounts,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  law  had  always  held  it  to  be 
so,  as  also  did  nine^tenths  of  the  comrn^- 
cial  men  of  this  country  {  and»  as  to  the 
objection  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lynn  as 
to  fraudulent  preferences,  he  was  surprised 
the  hon.  Oentleman  did  not  see  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it.  The  mere  fact  of  ac- 
cepting a  fill  at  a  week's  date,  and  then 
stopping  payment,  would  be  a  clear  case 
of  fraud.  As  to  hardships  inflicted  by 
the  present  Bill,  he  belieyedthat  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  cut  of  a  lOO,  where  a  person 
was  not  able  to  meet  his  acceptance,  but 
could  show  the  holder  of  it  that  he  could 
meet  it  if  he  had  time,  the  bill  would  be 
renewed;  but,  if  the  man  were  really 
insolvent,  then,  the  sooner  it  transpired 
the  better.  He  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
House  would  not  be  led  away  by  even  the 
high  autiiority  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham,  but  that  it  would  sanction 
a  principle  which  would  tend  to  purify  the 
commercial  aimosphere,  and  to  prevent 
persons  entering  into  engagements  which 
they  were  unable  to  meet. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  found  it  necessary  to  say 
that  his  observations  had  been  misunder- 
stood. What  he  had  said  was,  that  all 
the  men  of  commercial  standing,  whom 
he  had  consulted,  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  and  had 
no  desire  to  see  it  altered. 

Mb.  8P00NER  thought  that  no  answer 
had  been  given,  or  couldpossiblv  be  given^ 
to  the  most  able  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Lynn  (Mr.  Gurney).  The  hon. 
Member  for  Bridport  (Mr.  Mitchell)  had, 
indeed,  endeavouM  to  show  that  the  op- 
ponents of  this  Bill  were  not  desirous  of 
compoUing  persons  to  observe  engMre- 
ments  into  which  they  had  entered.  Now 
what  he  objected  to  was,  that  this  measure 
gave  to  the  holders  of  negotiable  securi- 
ties a  power  of  oppressing  their  unfortu- 
nate debtors.  He  believed  that  the  BiQ 
would  hare  a  yerj  harsh  operation  upon 
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Bmall  traderst  and  a  man  who  had  good 
book  debts  might  be  driven  into  the  bank- 
ruptcy  court  for  not  being  able  to  fulfil  an 
obligation  into  which  he  had  entered  under 
the  belief  that  he  would  be  able  to  meet  it 
at  a  particular  day.     No  doubt,  those  en- 
gaged in  large    commercial  transactions 
approved  of  the  Bill ;  but  as  it  was  for  the 
advantage  of  the  country  that  a  system  of 
small  trade  should  be  encouraged,  he  would 
put  it  to  the  House,  was  it  consistent  with 
that  view  that  small  tradesmen  should  be 
dealt  with   according   to   the  harsh   and 
severe    principle    dictated    by  this  Bill? 
They  might  rest  assured  the  Bill  would 
have  the  e£fect  of  preventing  prudent  and 
cautious  men  from  entering  into  those  en- 
gagements at  all.     Much  had  been  said  of 
the  petitions  presented  in   favour  of  the 
Bill.     Now,  he  happened  to  know  that,  as 
regarded  tlie  petition  signed  by  the  mer- 
chants of  the  City  of  London,  it  was  so 
signed  by  many  upon  the  representation 
that  the  Bill  was  to  prevent  fictitious  de- 
fences being  set  up  against  the  payment 
of  bills  of  eicchange ;  and  by  others,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  dii*ected  against 
accommodation  bills ;  and  he  could  state 
that  many  persons  who  had  done  so  had 
changed  their  opinions.     When  the  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  small  trades- 
men of  Birmingham  had  discovered  what 
the  probable  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be 
upon  the  retail  trade  of  the  country,  they 
immediately  resolved  to  petition  against  it. 
And  as  regarded  the  petition  from  Leeds, 
it  merely  went  to  this,  that  the  petitioners 
prayed  some  steps  would  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  setting  up  of  fictitious  defences. 
Tho  Bill  was  unnecessary,  and  because  it 
was  so,  as  had  been  justly  observed,  it  was 
a  job,  inasmuch  as  an  office  was  jcreated 
under  it  which  was  not  required.     Not  a 
single  petition  had  been  presented  in  favour 
of  such  a  measure  before  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord   (Lord   Brougham)  brought 
forward  his  Bill,  and  he  did  not  believe 
that  any  necessity  had  been  felt  for  it. 
He  could  not  see  the  slightest  reason  why 
they  should  give  to  the  holders  of  bills  of 
exchange  advantages  withheld  from  simple 
contract  debts  or  obligations  of  any  other 
description.     During  the  long  vacation,  no 
doubt  there  was  some  delay  in  procuring 
judgment,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  Judge's  order ;  but  if  gentle- 
men of  the  legal  profession  felt  this  evil  so 
strongly,  an  obvious  inode  of  settling  the 
matter   was  to  see  if  the  long  vacation 
could  not  be  curtailed.     He  objected  to  the 
Bill  because  it  was  not  wanted— because  it 
Mr,  Spooner 


gave  to  the  arbitrary  creditor  a  power  of 
injuring  the  unfortunate  debtor ;  because 
it  did  not  merely  confine  its  operations  to 
the  case  of  the  fraudulent  debtor,  but  ap- 
plied equally  to  that  of  the  unfortunate 
debtor ;  and  because  it  would  inflict  much 
mischief  upon  small  traders  all  over  the 
country  under  pretence  of  curing  an  ima- 
ginary rather  than  an  actual  evil. 

Mr.  BAINES  said,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  advert  to  a  petition  presented  by  him 
little  more  than  a  month  ago  in  favour  of 
this  Bill  from  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  was  composed  of  persons 
who  thoroughly  understood  the  trade  of 
this  country,  whether  relating  to  large  or 
to  small  operations.  This  petition  had  been 
entirely  misdescribed  by  tne  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Spooner.)  The  petitioners  stated 
that  they  "  earnestly  desired  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  commercial  laws  of  the  three 
portions  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  they 
consider  that,  by  passing  Lord  Brougham's 
Bill,  Parliament  would  take  an  important 
step  towards  such  assimilation.  It  would 
greatly  simplify  and  economize  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  law  in  England  ;  it  is 
founded  upon  just  and  sound  principles ; 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of 
other  commercial  countries ;  it  meets  the 
views  of  the  mercantile  communities  in 
general ;  and  it  has  had  the  sanction  of 
the  highest  legal  authorities,  and  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament."  With  regard  to 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Reading 
(Mr.  Keating),  it  was  in  itself  a  yalu- 
able  measure,  although  he  preferred  the 
one  now  under  discussion  ;  but  he  thought 
the  object  in  view  would  be  best  obtained 
by  referring  both  of  these  Bills  to  a  Select 
Committee,  who  would  perhaps  be  able  to 
give  them  a  better  Bill  than  either  of  those 
now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  6LYN  said,  he  did  not  entirely 
approve  of  the  Bill  before  the  House  ;  but 
so  many  were  the  practical  evils  attending 
the  present  system  of  bill  circulation  in 
this  country,  that  some  remedy  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  He  agreed,  the  proper 
course  would  be  to  send  both  the  Bills  to 
a  Select  Committee,  in  order  that  they 
might  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  existing 
anomaly  in  our  commercial  code  on  this 
subject,  and  assimilate  it  to  the  law  of 
Scotland  and  of  other  countries.  At  pre- 
sent the  mode  in  which  acceptances  were 
given  and  taken  was  a  positive  evil.  A 
single  house  in  London  on  the  4th  of 
March  last  had  no  less  than  700  bills 
noted  for  dishonour ;  and  on  the  same  day 
it  was  calculated  that  no  less  than  5,000 
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bills  ia  the  city  were  noted.  It  was  evt- 
deDt  that  these  bills  were  given,  not  with 
the  bond  fide  intention  of  discharging  them, 
but  on  the  anti-commercial  and  most  per- 
nieioos  system  of  renewal.  An  eril  of  this 
magnitude  demanded  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Legislatnro ;  some  measure  should 
be  adopted  to  increase  the  validity  of  these 
instruments.  When  a  man  incurred  the 
solemn  obligation  of  accepting  a  bill,  the 
Legislature  ought  to  see  that  he  was  in  a 

gosition  to  fulfil  his  obligations.  Seeing 
ow  bills  of  exchange  circulated  through- 
out this  country  on  the  faith  of  the  in- 
dorser,  the  Legislature  was  bound  to  see 
that  bills  were  not  carelessly  or  recklessly 
indorsed.  They  could  not  have  a  greater 
security  against  this  than  was  given  by 
the  BiU  before  the  House.  So  far  from 
deteriorating  bills  of  exchange,  he  was 
convinced  it  would  raise  their  character. 
He  knew  that  some  of  the  largest  houses 
in  London  connected  with  the  inUnd  trade 
wore  promoting  this  measure,  and  yet  there 
was  no  class  of  men  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  were  to  a  greater  extent  simple 
contract  creditors — a  proof  that  no  danger 
existed  of  that  class  of  creditors  being 
injured  by  the  measure  proposed.  The 
only  objection  to  the  BiU  which  appeared 
to  him  to  have  any  weight,  was  that  rela- 
ting to  fraduleut  preferences ;  but  as  he 
found  a  provision  against  that  in  Mr. 
Keating's  Bill,  he  hoped  that  both  Bills 
would  he  allowed  to  go  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

SiA  FREDEEIC  THESIGER  said,  he 
had  listened  attentively  to  the  whole  of 
this  discussion,  and  he  confessed  that  he 
was  more  perplexed  and  embarrassed  than 
ever  he  had  been  in  his  life  by  the  variety 
of  opinions  he  had  heard  on  the  subject. 
There  were  two  question  involved  in  the 
Bill,  which,  in  the  discussion  of  its  prin- 
ciples, ought  to  be  kept  apart.  The  first 
question  was  whether  it  was  advisable  that 
the  holders  of  negotiable  securities  should 
have  given  to  them  more  expeditious  reme- 
dies than  other  creditors  of  realising  the 
^  amount  of  those  securities ;  and  in  the 
second  place  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
whether  the  machinery  provided  by  the 
Bill  was  exactly  the  kind  that  was  required 
for  that  purpose.  He  did  not  mean  to 
undervalue  the  weight  of  the  petitions  that 
had  been  presented  in  favour  of  this  Bill, 
but  he  should  be  glad  to  ascertain  the  cha- 
racter of  the  persons  who  had  presented 
these  petitions  ;  he  should  like  to  knpw 
if  they  were  persons  who  were  more  in  the 


habit  of  taking  bills  of  exchange  than  of 
giving  them  ;  because  he  could  understand 
that  persous  whose  business  led  them  to 
receive  bills  of  exchange  to  a  lar^e  amount 
might  bo  in  favour  of  an  expeditious  and 
summary  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  the 
amount  of  these  securities.  He  thought, 
however,  the  House  was  bound .  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  case  of  honest  debt- 
ors, as  also  to  the  case  of  creditors  who 
were  not  the  holders  of  negotiable  securi- 
ties. The  question  was  whether  any  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  the  holders  of 
those  securities.  At  the  present  moment 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  holders  of 
these  securities — ^merely  because  the  per- 
sons bound  by  them  were  under  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  them  on  a  particular  day — 
should  be  entitled  to  a  greater  advantage 
over  simple  contract  creditors  than  the 
holders  of  money  bonds  or  of  mortgages, 
in  which  there  was  a  covenant  to  pay  the 
money  on  a  particular  day,  or  at  any  time 
whatever.  He  did  not  feel  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  give  to  the  holders  of 
negotiable  securities  the  expeditious  and 
summary  remedy  provided  by  this  Bill. 
It  might  be  said  that  by  this  measure  they 
would  prevent  the  setting  up  of  fraduleut 
defences,  but  he  conceived  that  they  would 
not  prevent  such  defences  being  set  up  by 
merely  expediting  the  proceedings  against 
the  parties.  No  doubt  they  could  by 
means  of  a  summary  remedy,  prevent 
parties  from  setting  up  any  defence  at  all ; 
but  such  a  proceeding  as  that  was  not 
advisable.  Now,  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
at  present  before  the  House  was  to  provide 
that  summary  remedy  which  had  been  so 
much  dwelt  upon,  but  a  most  expeditious 
remedy  was  at  present  supplied  by  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Keating)  pro- 
posed to  make  that  act  the  basis  of  his 
measure.  In  many  respects  the  Scotch 
law  possessed  advantages  over  that  of 
England,  but  he  thought  that  no  reason 
why  the  Scotch  law  should  be  transplanted 
into  a  foreign  soil  when  he  found  that  the 
evils  complained  of  might  be  guarded 
against  equally  well  by  onr  own  English 
native  law.  He  thought  we  ought  rather 
to  make  every  improvement  that  was  re- 
quired in  our  own  English  law,  rather  than 
substitute  for  it  the  law  of  any  foreign 
country.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  who  last  addressed  the  House, 
and  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Leeds,  that  it  would  be  extremely  desirable 
that  those  two  measures  should  be  sub* 
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mitted  to  ihe  conaideration  of  a  Select 
Comouttee,  in  order  that  a  measure  might 
be  matured  which  would  prevent  the  frauds 
unquestionahl J  often  committed  in  this  class 
of  commercial  transactions.  He  was  dis- 
posed, therefore,  to  consent  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Reading  (Mr.  Keating)  as 
well  as  of  that  now  before  them,  in  the 
hope  that  the  originators  and  promoters  of 
the  measure  would  consent  to  that  course. 

Th£  lord  advocate  said,  the 
Bill  which  came  down  from  the  House  of 
Lords  had  his  entire  approbation.  He 
believed  that  the  application  of  the  Scotch 
law  to  England  would  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  possible  good,  and  with  respect 
to,  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  thought  that 
the  nationality  of  England  would  be  there- 
by affected,  he  begged  to  remind  them 
that  the  law  of  Scotland  was  the  law  of 
the  whole  of  the  civilised  commercial  world. 
The  bill  ^  exchange  was  the  currency  of 
merchants,  and  instead  of  seeing  any 
ground  for  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the 
other  side,  his  wonder  was  that  England 
.diould  have  grown  «p  to  such  a  position 
of  commercial  wealth  whilst  the  law  of 
bills  of  exchange  remained  in  its  present 
barbarous  state.  These  bills  of  exchange 
circulated  as  money  from  hand  to  hand, 
they  were  assignable  and  discounted,  and 
then,  at  a  certain  point,  that  which  had 
before  circulated  as  money  represented  it 
no  longer.  What  was  contended  by  the 
other  side  was,  that  when  a  small  trader 
promised  to  pay  a  bill  of  exchange  he  was 
not  bound  to  keep  his  promise,  because 
<^her  people,  through  whose  hands  the  bill 
passed,  did  not  keep  theirs.  When  it 
came  to  this  point  that  a  man  was  not  able 
tp  meet  his  debt  without  having  recourse 
to  a  fictitious  defence,  it  was  far  better 
that  he  should  go  into  the  GcufeU^  at 
once. 

Mb.  EEATINa  was  happy  to  think 
that  he  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
advocating  the  principle  on  which  both  Bills 
rested,  as  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
the  present  law  upon  bills  of  exchange  in 
England  was  a  scandal  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Hethoughtf  however,  that 
the  introduction  of  the  Scottish  law  was 
unnecessary,  as  tending  only  to  encumber 
and  clog  ihe  wheels  of  justice.  So  far 
from  attaiaing  the  object  desired  in  a  more 
rapid  and  less  expensive  way,  he  thought 
it  would  only  go  to  accomplish  in  a  more 
expensive  way  an  object  which  might  be 
effected  by  the  slightest  possible  alteration 
Sir  F.  Thesiger 


of  the  present  English  law.  He  was  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  referring  both  bills  to 
a  Select  Committee,  where  their  details 
might  be  thoroughly  considered,  and  the 
best  measure  be  sent  before  the  House. 
Bills  of  exchange  circuited  like  sovereigns 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  it  was  too  bad  that 
parties  should  be  prevented  from  realising 
the  amount  of  the  security  by  any  fictitious 
proceeding  of  the  law. 

Mb.  MURROUGH  observed  that  ihere 
existed  at  the  present  moment  a  number 
of  inconvertible  bills  of  exchange  whicb 
were  recoverable  by  the  agency  of  ihe 
Court  of  Chancery.  But  there  was  an- 
other class  of  bills  of  exchange  which  wese 
drawn  by  the  small  traders,  and  which 
were  never  intended  to  pass  as  money  till 
the  goods  they  represented  were  sold* 
Now  if  these  bills  remained  19  the  hand  of 
the  original  holders  this  bill  might  not  pro- 
duce much  evil ;  but  as  it  was  well  known 
that  numbers  of  these  bills  get  into  the 
hands  of  warehousemen  in  London,  and 
on  their  failure  passed  into  the  hands  cf 
others  who  pressed  on  the  small  traders,  ho 
thought  the  House  should  be  cautious  be- 
fore they  agreed  to  the  measure.  He  sus- 
pected that  the  bill  was  promoted  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  behind  the  scenes. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham that  this  was  a  question  more  £or  the 
consideration  of  the  commercial  community 
than  for  lawyers,  though  perhaps  the  ex- 
perience of  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen 
might  enable  them  to  throw  some  light 
upon  it.  It  was  notorious  that  actions  on 
bills  of  exchange  gave  rise  to  defences  of 
so  fictitious  and  fraudulent  a  charaeter  as 
to  be  a  disgrace  to  courts  of  justice ;  as 
regarded  the  creditor  they  were  unjust, 
and  as  regarded  the  debtor,  degrading 
and  demoralising.  The  question  then  was 
whether  or  not  the  existing  state  of  the 
law  ought  to  be  amended  t  He  thought 
there  oould  be>«o  doubt  that  they  ought  to 
do  so,  unless  very  great  embarrassment 
and  injury  to  commerce  would  result  from 
it.  Was  it  not  palpable  that  it  was  an 
advantage  to  a  man  holding  a  bill  of  ex- 
change to  be  able  to  recover  by  a  cheap, 
summary,  and  expeditious  remedy  ?  Why 
did  the  creditor  ekact  a  bill  of  exehaage 
but  for  the  nurpose  of  ensuring  payment  ? 
He  admitted  that  the  question  was  one  of 
commercial  policy,  and  it  had  been  said  by 
an  hon.  Gentleman  of  great  authority  in 
commercial  matters,  that  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  change  would  be  to  prevent  bills 
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•f  ^Kobange  being  given  ia  mMtt  traiiBee- 
^oe,  and  thereby  Kmit  credit,  wbich  ought 
to  be  made  aa  extensive  as  poaeible.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  had  heard  many 
eeniioting  opkiont  on  that  point ;  and  he 
thoaght  &ere  would  be  a  good  deal  of  ad- 
vantage in  making  men  cautioue  in  giving 
eredit  to  partiea  whoc^  means  did  not 
enable  them  to  take  large  facilities.  Unless 
the  Honse  were  prepared  to  allow  the 
pv^ent  state  of  things  to  eontinue,  and 
the  administration  of  justice  to  be  scandal- 
ised by  fietitioua  defaces,  it  was  certainly 
time  to  deal  one  way  or  other  with  the 
subject.  Some  hon.  Members  bad  said 
that  they  ought  to  deal  leniently  with  the 
debtor,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  ren- 
dered liable  to  his  creditor  in  this  summary 
and  oppressive  manner  ;  but  if  it  were 
right  under  certain  circumstances  to  ex- 
tend an  indolgence  to  a  debtor,  such  cases 
ought  to  be  provided  for  by  a  competent 
tribunal.  It  was  highly  improper  to  eon« 
vert  the  honest  debtor  into  a  dishonest  and 
fraudulent  man  by  encouraging  him  to  go 
into  a  court  of  justice  and  set  up  a  defence 
that  would  be  disgraceful  to  him.  With 
regard  to  the  system  of  registration,  be 
thought  that  it  operated  harshly  and  in- 
juriously, besides  its  cumbrous  and  ex- 
pensive process.  Jie  admitted  it  was 
possible  that  some  inconvenience  might 
arise  from  ihe  bills  as  they  now  stood,  and 
that  summary  jurisdiction  might  give  Hae 
to  fraudulent  prefererices.  This  was  a 
point  on  which  he  thought  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  Select  Committee  might  be 
highly  beneficial.  If  the  inconveniences 
threatened  should  appear  insurmountable, 
he  did  not  say  that  it  might  not  even  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  rc^tion 
of  the  measure ;  for  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  proceed  cautiously  and  carefully, 
without  involving  the  commercial  world  in 
any  of  the  dangers  of  which  some  hon. 
Members  had  spoken.  If,  then,  the  House 
were  prepared  to  say  that  in  regard  to  bills 
of  exchange  there  ought  to  be  an  amend- 
ment' of  the  law,  the  question  to  consider 
was,  wfaidi  of  the  bills  proposed  to  the 
House  ought  to  be  adopted  ?  He  contend- 
ed that  both  involved  the  same  principle, 
and  had  for  their  object  the  prevention  of 
n  debtor's  having  recourse  to  a  fictitious 
and  frauduloBt  defence  In  an  action  upon 
a  bill  of  exchange.  They  should  not  be 
guided  solely  by  the  desire  to  make  the  law 
uniform  in  both  divisions  of  the  empire ; 
but,  believing  that  a  careful  revision  oif  the 


provisi<His  of  the  two  nseasures  mig^t  en? 
able  them  to  obviate  these  inconvenieneet» 
he  should  certainly  support  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  which  was  brought  forward  by  tba 
hon.  Member  for  Reading. 

Mb.  M'MAHON  called  attention  to  a 
clause  in  the  bill  (the  12th)  which  wouLl» 
in  his  opinion,  involve  an  infringement  of 
international  law.  The  bill  proposed  ta 
call  upon  a  merchant  residing  in  a  foreign 
country  to  show  cause  against  an  execu-^ 
tion  issued  against  him  on  a  bill  of  ex« 
change,  and  he  thought  this  was  the  first 
time  such  a  principle  had  been  introdueed 
into  the  law  of  England. 
'  Mr.  KfiOGH  said  he  was  desiroas  oC 
oorreoting  an  error  into  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spooner) 
had  fallen,  as  to  what  had  been  said  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  DuUin.  The  right  hon» 
Gentleman  did  not  agree  to  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  the  bill  in  England,  and 
object  to  it  in  Ireland,  but  he  had  un-> 
derstood  him  to  say  that  the  bill  would 
require  to  be  amended  in  Committee,  in 
order  to  give  similar  powers  to  the  Irisb 
courts  to  those  which  were  to  be  given  in 
the  English  courts, 

Mn.  HANKEY  said,  that  no  doubt 
great  inconvenienoe  had  been  experienced 
under  the  present  system  ;  and  if  the  Sootoh 
system  were  adopted  he  thought  commer« 
cial  transactions  would  be  rendered  more 
secure  and  payments  be  more  promptly 
made.  He  considered  it  most  discredit'* 
able  on  the  part  of  any  persons  to  aee^ 
bills  which  they  had  not  the  means  of 
meeting  at  maturity,  and  he  differed  al- 
together from  the  hon.  Member  for  Lynn, 
(Mr.  Gumey)  whose  desire  he  understood 
was  to  place  persons  without  capital  in  as 
good  a  position  as  persons  possessing 
capital. 

Mr.  W.  BBOWN  said,  he  approved 
generally  of  the  enactments  proposed  in 
the  two  bills  ;  but  did  not  think  them 
quite  equitable  as  respected  English  and 
foreign  bills  of  exchange,  which  would  be 
placed  in  very  different  positions.  To  this 
point  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
might  also  be  advantageously  directed. 

Mr.  MULLINGS  said,  that  the  bill 
provided  for  the  registration  of  all  bills 
of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.  The 
House  was  aware  that  judgments  and  bills 
of  sale  were  now  registered  ;  bnt  they 
might  not  be  aware  that,   through  (he 
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agency  of  the  protection  of  trade  societies, 
lists  of  all  persons  who  had  given  bills  of 
sale,  or  against  whom  judgments  had  been 
registered,  were  circulated  weeklj  through- 
out the  country.     He  had  learned  that  a 
Bocietj  existed  in  London,  the  officers  of 
which  searched  the  register  of  judgments 
and  bills  of  sale  week  by  week,  and  sent 
out  lists   to   all  subscribers    of    11.   per 
aiinom.     This  system  was  most  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  public  generally  ; 
and  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  this  subject,  and  he 
hoped  if  the  bill  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  that  a  clause  would  bo  inserted 
in  order  to  prohibit  the  publication  and 
circulation  of  information  of  this  kind  with 
regard  to  persons  whose  credit  might  not  | 
be  at  all  affected,   although    they  were, 
parties  to  bills  of  exchange  or  promissory  | 
notes.     An  action  had  recently  been  tried 
at  York,  in  which  a  merchant  proceeded; 
for  libel  against  the  solicitor  of  a  Trade  | 
Protection  Society  who  had  published  in- 
formation of  this  description,  and  Mr.  Jus- 1 
tice  Cresswell,  before  whom  the  case  was  • 
tried,   said   he  thought  the   system   wasi 
likely  to  be  attended  with  consequences! 
most  prejudical    to    public    credit.      He 
(Mr.  MuUings)  would  support  the  proposi- 
tion of  referring  both  Bills  to  a    Select 
Committee,  and  he  trusted  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  take  measures   to  prevent 
such  unwarrantable  and  mischiofous  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said  that  he  look- 
ed  upon  this  as  altogether  a  commercial 
question,  although  hon.  Members  of  the 
legal  profession  seemed  unwilling  to  touch 
upon  the  commercial  part  of  the  subject. 
His  opinion,  based  upon  considerable  ex- 
perience in  commercial  affairs  was,  that  if 
the  bill  passed  in  its  present  form  it  would 
have  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  in- 
land trade  of  the  country.  The  introduc- 
tion of  bills  of  exchange  for  the  settlement 
of  inland  accounts  was  of  comparatively 
recent  date  ;  and,  although  no  doubt  evils 
had  arisen  from  the  system,  yet,  if  this 
measure  should  be  adopted,  that  species 
of  transactions  would  be  almost  entirely 
abandoned,  and  great  derangement  must 
be  occasioned  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  inland  trade. 

Mr.  SANDARS  observed  that,  as  a 
very  ample  discussion  had  taken  place 
upon  this  subject,  he  hoped  his  hon.  friend 
the  Member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  Vance)  would, 
in  deference  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
Mr,  Mullings 


general  wish  of  the  House,  consent  that 
this  bill,  and  that  which  stood  next  to  it 
upon  the  paper,  should  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee. 

Mb.  VANCE,  in  explanation,  said  that 
what  he  had  stated  was,  that  in  the  course 
of  a  long  experience  he  had  never  had  to 
encounter  a  frivolous  defence  to  a  bill  of 
exchange,  and  that  that  was  the  experience 
of  several  other  Members  of  the  House. 
He  should  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  the  question. 

Question  put,  "That  the  word  'now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided ;  Ayes  114  ;  Noes 
58 ;  Majority  56. 
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Franklyn,  G.  W* 
French,  F, 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gallwey,  Sir  W.  P. 
Greaves,  E. 
Grogan,  E. 
Gurney,  J.  H. 
Gwyn,  H. 

Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Herbert,  Sir  T. 
Jackson,  W. 
I^ng,  S. 


Laslett,  W. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Macartney,  G. 
M^Cann,  J. 
MacGregor,  James 
Mowbray,  J.  R. 
MuUings,  J.  R. 
Murrongh,  J.  P. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Cakes,  J.  H.  P. 
O'Brien,  P. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paxton,  Sir  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Reed,  J.  U. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Sandars,  G. 
Soholefleld,  W. 
Scully,  F. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanley,  hon.  W.  0. 
Stuart,  W. 
Thomely,  T. 
Vansittart,  G.  H. 
Vemer.  Sir  W. 
Williams,  W, 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 

TVLLSBS. 

Vance,  J. 
Muntx,  G.  F. 


Sib  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  tliat  al- 
though not  present  during  the  whole  of 
the  discussion,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
vote  in  support  of  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  not  because  he  approved  of  the 
measure  itself,  or  could  say  that  he  en- 
tirely acquiesced  even  with  its  principle, 
but  because  he  understood  it  had  been 
suggested  that  this  and  the  bill  standing 
next  on  the  paper  should  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee.  Now,  he  really  did 
feel  that  the  law  stood  so  much  in  need  of 
amendment,  that  he  wns  ready  to  concur 
in  any  means  which  would  lead  to  a  full 
consideration  of  the  subject  ;  and  he 
should,  therefore,  cheerfully  support  the 
second  reading  of  the  other  bill  as  he  had 
supported  the  second  of  this,  on  tho  un- 
derstanding that  they  should  both  bo  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee. 

Main  Question  put  and  agreed  to  : — 
Bill  read  2^  and  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee. 


BILL  OF  EXCHANGE  AND  PROMISSORY 
NOTES  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  SPOONER,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
those  who  had  voted  in  the  minority  on 
the  previous  division,  said  that  be  joined 
most  cordially  in  the  attempt  to  put  down 
fictitious  defences,  and  desired  to  justify 
no  man  who,  whether  inadvertently,  through 
misfortune,  or  with  intent,  resorted  to  those 
fictitious  defences.  What  he  objected  to 
was  the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
accomplish  this  object,  and  which  he  held 
was  in  itself  exceedingly  mischievous. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  this  bill  was  supe- 
rior to  the  other  in  every  respect,  bnt  of 
course,  like  that,  it  would  bo  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  CHEETHAM  said,  the  bill  was 
franicd  upon  the  objectionable  principle  of 
giving  an  undue  preference  to  one  creditor  ^ 
over  another  ;  and  so  long  as  that  principle 
was  retained,  no  Select  Committee  would 
be  able  to  make  the  measure  acceptable. 

Bill  read  2"*  and  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

UNION  OF  BENEFICES  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  FREWEN  said^  that  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  he  wished  to 
explain  how  the  law  now  stood  with  regard 
to  the  holding  of  pluralities  by  clergymen 
of  the  Established  Church.  An  Act  was 
passed  in  1850  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
practice  of  holding  benefices  in  plurality ; 
but  just  before  it  passed  a  clause  was  in« 
sorted,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  extend 
certain  powers  which  were  given  under  a 
former  Act,  and  to  enable  any  number  of 
benefices  to  be  consolidated  and  held  as  one, 
though  they  might  not  be  held  in  plurality. 
This  state  of  the  law  involved  the  incon- 
sistency that,  whilst  the  clergyman  could 
not  be  presented  to  two  livings,  the  two 
might  be  united  and  held  in  consolidation 
as  one.  How  the  system  operated  was 
rendered  sufficiently  apparent  by  the  re- 
turns which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  House.  The  cases  enumerated  in 
the  first  of  these  retuins  were  two  livings 
in  Cambridgeshire,  which  had  been  con- 
solidated into  one,  and  in  each  of  which 
there  was  ample  provision  for  the  payment 
of  a  clergyman.  The  population  of  the 
two  parishes  together  amounted  to  939 
souls,  and  their  joint  income  was  7151. 
The  next  was  the  case  of  two  parishes  in 
Shropshire,  the  population  of  which  was 
not  so  large,  but  the  income  was  nearly 
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7001,  a  ye&t.  It  was  quite  clear  tbat  the 
object  in  uniting  these  parishes  together 
was  to  make  up  a  considerable  income  for 
some  friend  or  relatire  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, instead  of  the  reyenues  of  the  Church 
being  appropriated  to  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  originally  intended — namely, 
the  payment  of  a  clergyman  to  perform 
hra  duties  and  reside  within  the  parish — 
the  two  parishes  were  united  and  consoli- 
dated into  one.  The  third  case  of  the 
sort  was  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  the 
fourth  in  the  county  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent —  Sussex.  In  the  return  for 
1853,  there  were  very  many  cases  of  the 
same  description,  and  in  one  instance  two 
Imrishes  were  consolidated  that  were  not 
less  than  three  miles  apart  from  each 
other.  Such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  he 
was  sure  the  House  would  agree  with  him, 
was  most  objectionable  and  demanded  the 
application  of  a  remedy.  He  did  not, 
however,  propose  to  act  with  any  undue 
stringency  in  applying  that  remedy ;  and 
whatever  Irtiggestions  hon.  Members  might 
think  proper  to  make,  he  should  be  happy 
to  consider  in  Committee  on  the  Bill. 
According  to  the  existing  law,  no  limit 
was  fixed  to  the  value  of  the  livings  con- 
solidated, and  one  object  of  his  Bill  was  to 
remedy  this  defect.  This  he  did  by  the 
first  clause.  The  second  clause  referred 
to  the  non-residence  of  certain  masters  of 
colleges  and  pnblic  schools,  who  under  the 
present  state  of  the  law  could  claim  ex- 
emption from  the  general  obligations  upon 
clergymen  in  this  respect ;  and  it  was 
directed  to  provide  a  remedy  against  the 
evils  thence  arising.  In  the  county  of 
Sussex  there  was  one  parish  with  a  con- 
siderable population,  and  an  income  of 
1200?.  a  year  ;  in  this  situation  and  in 
Cambridgeshire,  another  parish  with  an 
income  of  1150?.  a  year;  but  in  neither 
case  had  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  the 
power  to  enforce  the  residence  of  the  in- 
cumbent. This,  too,  was  an  objectionable 
state  of  things,  and  he  proposed  that  whilst 
the  incumbents  in  possession  should  not 
be  interfered  with  during  their  lives,  in  all 
future  appointments  their  residence  should 
'be  enforced.  Further,  there  were  at  pre- 
sent a  great  number  of  parishes  where  the 
churches  had  unfortunately  been  allowed 
to  become  dilapidated  and  fall  to  ruin,  and 
though  the  income  was  sufficient  to  pay 
the  clergyman,  there  was  no  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  clergymen  never  went  near 
the  parish  to  perform  his  duties.  In  the 
north  of  England  he  was  acquainted  with 
a  parish  having  a  population  of  2000  thus 
Mr,  Fretoen 


situated,  and  a  similar  case  of  a  parish  In 
Wales  having  a  population  of  1200.  Kow^ 
he  held  that  some  legislation  Was  absolutely 
required  upon  this  subject^  mtth  a  view  to 
secure  the  erection  of  a  church  in  parishes 
so  circumstanced  ;  and  he  proposed  by  the 
third  clause,  therefore,  that  from  the  period 
the  living  next  became  vacant  the  income 
should,  if  it  were  thought  advisable  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  be  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate in  order  to  provide  a  btniding 
fund,  and  that  until  the  church  was  built 
the  bishop  might  license  a  toota  for  the 
performance  of  Dirine  worship  in  the 
parish.  It  was  to  accomplish  these  several 
objects  that  he  proposed  the  Bill,  and  he 
trusted  the  House  would  iconsent  to  its 
being  now  rekd  a  second  time. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mb.  COWPER  opposed  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill.  He  aid  not  think  that  it  was 
very  desirable  to  legislate  on  questions  ef 
this  kind  in  detail.  He  thought,  too,  that 
the  changes  contemplated  by  the  Bill  trere 
unnecessary,  and  were  open  to  many  ob* 
jections,  and  did  not  even  carry  out  sys- 
tematically the  intentions  of  the  proposer 
himself.  He  tbonght  that  the  regulations 
which  it  contained  with  respect  te  the  re- 
gulations for  the  consolidation  of  benefices 
were  not  framed  with  sufficient  deamesfi 
and  accuracy  to  render  them  easily  work- 
able, and  the  limited  application  of  the  Bill 
to  benefices  under  a  certain  amount  would 
lead  to  uncertainty  as  to  the  state  of  the 
law.  The  second  clause,  which  referred 
to  the  non-residence  of  masters  of  colleges 
and  schools,  he  had  no  objection  to;  and  with 
regard  to  the  latter  clause  of  the  Bill,  he 
must  say  that  he  did  not  think  it  desira- 
ble to  confiscate  the  revenues  of  parishes 
which  had  no  church  but  had  a  clergy- 
man, in  order  to  provide  a  sacred  edifice. 
It  would  evidently  occupy  some  period  be- 
fore a  church  could  be  erected  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  income  which  now  went 
to  the  incumbent,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  deprive  the  parish- 
ioners of  the  advantage  of  the  ministrations 
of  a  clergyman  for  this  length  of  time,  par- 
ticularly as  a  room  might  be  licensed  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  if  there 
was  no  church.  If  it  were  thought  neces- 
sary to  make  such  a  provision,  he  thought 
some  better  means  of  getting  funds  might 
be  provided  than  that  of  confiscating  the 
income  of  the  clergyman.  Looking  at  the 
Bill  as  a  whole,  he  did  not  think  there  was 
any  pressing  necessity  for  it,  and  he  hoped 
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the  kon.  Gentleman  wonM  not  press  it  to 
a  division.  He  would  moTO  that  the  Bill 
should  he  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
Irord  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques-> 
tlon  to  add  the  words  '*  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Mr.  ROBERT  PHILLIMORE  said, 
that  the  Bill  proposed  to  deal  with  three 
▼erj  important  questions — the  union  of 
henefices,  the  residence  of  clergymen,  and 
the  huilding  of  churches,  in  a  very  small 
eompass.  He  thought  the  limit  of  dis- 
tance, in  the  first  clause,  by  which  it 
was  provided  that  the  churches  should  he 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  eaeh  other, 
was  a  good  provision,  and  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  House;  but  he  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  make  any  change  as  to  the 
value  of  the  livings.  He  highly  approved 
of  the  second  clause,  and  thought  its  pro- 
visions ought  to  he  extended  to  canons  and 
prebendaries.  As  to  the  third  clause,  it 
was  not  open  to  the  objection  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Cowper),  as  it  provided 
for  the  supply  of  the  funds  in  a  very  le- 
gitimate way,  and  it  was  not  to  extend 
to  any  parish  where  a  room  was  licensed 
for  public  worship.  He  would  not  offer 
any  obstacle  to  the  Bill  going  into  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BOUYERIE  said,  the  third  clause 
appeared  to  be  to  the  same  effect  as  a  Bill 
brought  in  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sussex 
some  years  ago,  and  which,  after  much 
discussion,  the  House  rejected.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  though  the  hon.  Member,  find- 
ing one  evil  existing  in  a  parish,  proposed 
to  remecfy  it  by  the  creation  of  another. 
Because  there  happened  to  be  no  parish 
church  in  a  parish — a  circumstance  which 
all  would  deplore — the  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed,  in  fact,  that,  until  the  bishop 
was  satisfied  that  the  income  of  the  bene- 
fice had  accumulated  sufficiently  to  erect 
a  church,  there  should  be  no  clergyman. 
That,  in  his  (Mr.  Bouverie's)  opinion,  was 
not  by  any  means  the  proper  way  to  re- 
medy the  evil.  Neither  was  he  willing  to 
give  to  the  bishop  the  power  contained  in 
the  third  clause,  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  clergymen  4o  benefices  by  the 
patrons.  As  to  the  clause  respecting  the 
union  of  henefices,  it  was  mere  nibbling 
with  the  great  and  important  question  of 
pluralities — a  question  which  ought  to  be 
dealt  with   as  a  whole,  and   not  in  one 

eirticular  minor  point,  as  proposed  by  tho 
in.  He  trusted  the  House  would  reject  the 
Motion  for  reading  the  Bill  a  second  time. 


Mr.  SPOONER  said,  there  were  clearly 
grounds  for  sending  the  Bill  to  a  Commit- 
tee. If  the  returns  before  the  House  were 
examined,  it  would  be  found  that  there 
were  many  cases  in  which  the  persons  who 
paid  for  the  means  of  spirituiu  edification 
had  no  clergyman  resident  near  them  and 
no  church.  He  admitted  that  the  third 
clause  was  not  perfect,  inasmuch  as  it  left 
to  the  bishop  tho  option  of  presenting  or 
not;  but  that  might  he  altered  when  the 
Bill  went  into  Committee ;  it  might  be 
made  compulsory  upon  the  bishop  in  the 
case  of  parishes  where  there  was  no  church 
to  license  a  room  for  the  performance  of 
divine  worship  until  sufficient  funds  had 
accumulated  for  the  erection  of  a  church. 
He  should  vote  for  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  HENLEY  concurred  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hertford  (Mr.  Cowper)  as  to 
the  inconvenience  of  frequent  legislation 
upon  matters  of  this  kind,  particularly  as 
in  the  present  instance  the  hon.  Mover  of 
the  Bill  himself  seemed,  judging  by  the 
first  clause,  to  undergo  a  constant  chango 
of  mind  upon  the  qnestion  of  value.  The 
third  clause,  he  admitted,  was  an  impor- 
tant one,  because  nobody  could  desire, 
where  there  was  a  benefice  with  a  certain 
amount  of  revenue  and  no  church,  that 
such  a  state  of  things  should  continue. 
But  what  would  tho  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Member  do,  so  far  as  providing  a  remedy 
was  concerned  ?  Why,  it  would  have  no 
effect  at  all  during  the  lives  of  the  exist- 
ing incumbents,  and  would  only  come  into 
operation  upon  the  voidance  of  the  cures. 
Consequently,  whilst  the  lives  of  fifty  or 
sixty  incumbents  of  benefices  so  situated 
endured  there  would  be  no  remedy  what- 
ever for  the  evil.  Churches  were  generally 
built  by  means  of  the  contributions  of  per^ 
sons  who  took  an  interest  in  such  matters, 
with  the  assistance  of  certain  societies; 
but  if  this  Bill  were  to  become  law,  and 
it  were  known  that  upon  the  death  of  in- 
cumbent A,  B,  C,  who  was  rather  feeble, 
and  not  likely  to  live  more  than  two  or 
three  years,  a  fund  would  at  once  begin 
to  accumulate,  he  apprehended  that  great 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  getting 
people  to  subscribe  for  the  erection  of  a 
church  in  that  locality.  For,  naturally 
enough,  they  would  say,  *'  In  a  few  years 
you  will  have  a  fund  sufficient  for  building 
a  church,  and  we  can  find  pletity  of  other 
places  where  our  money  will  be  more  use- 
ful." Some  analogy  might  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  case  and  the  appointment  of 
new  bishops.  The  new  bishop  directed 
his  energy  to  promote  the  intere9t6  of  his 
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diocese,  and  so  would  the  parishes  in  this ' 
case.      He  thought  it  likely  that  a  new  ! 
church  would  bo  built  more  quickly  by 
having  an  energetic  nian  in  the  cure,  how-  | 
ever  small,  besides  having  the  inestimable  . 
advantage  of  increased   parochial  minis- 
tration.    As  regarded  the  second  clause, 
there  might  be  some  abuses  in  the  case  of 
those  having  the  cure  of  souls ;  but  upon 
the  whole  he  thought  they  were  very  few. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  if  the  Bill  went 
to  a  division,  he  should  feel  inclined  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  FRE  wen  replied.  He  had  brought 
forward  the  measure  entirely  for  the  public 
good,  and  he  was  not  responsible  for  the 
Bill  of  last  year.  There  was  a  strong  feel- 
ing in  the  country  that  these  things  should 
be  reformed,  and  therefore  he  would  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  subject. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  '  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  30;  Noes 
112:  Majority  82. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second  reading  put  off  for  six  months. 

VACATING  OF  SEATS  IN  PARLIAMENT 
BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  son  moved  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  explaining  that  its  ob- 
ject was  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  any 
person  vacating  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  presenting  himself  again  to  his  con- 
stituents for  re-election,  on  removing  from 
one  office  of  profit  under  the  Grown  imme- 
diately to  another  office  of  profit. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
*'  That  the  Bill  bo  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mft.  W.  WILLIAMS  conceived  that  the 
Bill  would  interfere  very  materially  with 
those  constitutional  rights  of  electors  which 
had  been  exercised  for  two  centuries.  He 
saw  no  reason  for  the  proposed  change, 
and  should  oppose  the  Bill. 

Mr.  BANKS  was  inclined  to  ogrec  wilh 
the  last  speaker  in  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tional part  of  the  question.  He  thought, 
too,  that  the  present  was  not  precisely  the 
time  when  such  a  proposition  was  likely  to 
meet  with  most  favour,  for,  with  re.'^pect  to 
many  places,  hon.  Members  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  vacant  or  not,  and  one 
of  the  means  of  obtaining  that  knowledge 
was  by  the  Motion  for  new  writs.  He  cer- 
tainly wished  that  every  Member,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  receiving  a  new  appoint* 
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ment,  should  go  back  to  his  constituents. 
The  trouble  to  himself  would  be  very  small 
if  the  electors  approved  of  his  conduct ; 
and.  as  to  the  expense^  the  House  had 
endeavoured  to  make  that  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, though,  whether  the  Act  passed  last 
year  for  that  purpose  had  operated  as  in« 
tended,  a  recent  return  presented  to  Par- 
liament with  respect  to  one  of  the  metro- 
politan boroughft  was  calculated  to  create 
doubts. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  was  to  promote  the  public 
convenience,  and  it  only  enforced  a  pro- 
vision which  had  been  suggested  on  seve- 
ral occasions  before  without  any  objection 
being  urged  against  it.  As  to  the  know- 
ledge which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
desired  to  have  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ments to  new  offices,  that  information  was 
usually  contained  in  the  Gctzette, 

Mr.  BENTINGK  thought  the  experi- 
ence  of  the  last  two  mouths,  during  which 
there  had  been  such  a  shifting  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Government  from  one  department 
to  another  as  was  neither  conducive  to  the 
character  of  public  men,  nor  to  that  of  the 
Government,  afforded  sufficient  argument 
against  the  Bill. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  opposed  the  Bill.  If 
they  began  to  fritter  away  the  constita- 
tional  pnnciple  little  by  little,  they  would 
by  and  by  get  rid  of  it  altogether.  He 
moved,  as  an  Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  barrow  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. The  question  was  not  whether  a 
Minister  should  be  allowed  to  go  from  one 
office  to  another  in  the  same  Administra- 
tion, but  whether  he  should  be  permitted 
to  accept  a  new  office,  with  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent set  of  men  for  his  colleagues,  with« 
out  being  obliged  to  go  back  to  his  consti- 
tuents, and  giving  them  an  opportunity  of 
deciding  whether  or  not  they  would  re-elect 
him  as  their  representative. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months.*' 

Mr.  HENLEY  had  heard  no  good  rea- 
son in  favour  of  the  Bill.  No  doubt  some 
inconvenience  miglit  arise  to  a  Member  of 
a  Government  in  consequence  of  finding  a 
difficulty  in  being  re-elected ;  hut  that 
was  a  reason  why  the  present  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  electors  should  be  re- 
tained. 

Sir  FREDERIC  THESIGER  thought 
it  was  not  desirable  that  a  person  holding^ 
an  office  of  profit  under  the  Government 
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should  yaeate  his  seat  merely  on  being 
transferred  to  another  office  under  the 
same  Government ;  but  when  a  Member 
left  one  GoYernment  to  serve  under  an- 
other, he  conceived  that  the  constituency 
were  then  constitutionally  entitled  to  pro- 
nounce  an  opinion  on  his  conduct. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  argument 
went  too  far  for  his  purpose,  and,  as  far 
as  the  approval  of  constituents  was  con- 
cerned in  respect  to  the  change  of  office 
by  their  represeatative,  he  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
did  not  see  the  force  of  the  distinction  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  there  might  arise  great  inconvenience 
if  a  Minister  changing  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another,  and  being  at  the  head  of 
the  department,  should  be  absent  from  his 
place  in  Parliament  for  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night during  his  re-election  for  a  county. 

Mr.  STUART  WORTLEY  pointed  out 
to  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  that  the  exist- 
ing law  did  not  oblige  a  Minister,  who  con- 
tinued to  hold  office,  though  in  a  new  Ad- 
ministration, to  go  back  to  his  constituents, 
provided  he  retained  the  same  office.  It 
struck  him  that  the  present  state  of  things, 
which  the  Bill  proposed  to  alter,  created 
great  inconvenience,  for,  i(9  almost  every 
Member  of  Government  since  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  was  obliged  to  represent 
a  popular  constituency,  it  practically  too 
much  embarrassed  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  in  the  choice  of  its  servants  and 
proved  an  impediment  to  putting  the  right 
men  in  the  right  places. 

Mil.  BECKETT  DENISON  should  vote 
for  the  Bill,  because  he  thought  it  would 
provo  advantageous  to  the  Crown  in  re- 
spect to  the  choice  of  its  Ministers,  and  in 
the  case  of  large  counties,  such  as  York- 
shire, lie  believed  that  re-elections,  on  ac- 
count of  the  change  of  one  office  for  an- 
other, would  bo  deemed  extremely  incon- 
venient. 

Question  put,  •*  That  the  word  '  now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question. 

The  House  divided ;— Ayes  69 ;  Noes 
73  :  iRnjority  4. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second  Reading  jptti  o^for  six  months. 

CONVENTION  WITH  SARDINIA  BILL,      j 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  this  Bill  had  not  yet  been ' 
printed;  but  it  simply  empowered  the  Go-  . 

VOL.  CXXXVII.    [third  series.]      ' 


vernment  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for 
giving  effect  to  the  Convention  with  Sar- 
dinia. The  clauses  were  not  likely  to  give 
rise  to  any  discussion;  but  if  any  hon. 
Member  wished  to  address  the  House  upon 
the  subject,  he  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  so  on  going  into  Committee. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  hoped  the 
House  would  agree  to  the  second  reading 
now. 

Bill  read  2^ 

The  House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    LORDS. 

Thursday,  March  29,  1855. 

MivuTBa.]     Public  Bills. — 2*  Intramural  Bu- 
rials (Ireland). 
a*  Despatch  of  Business  (Court  of  Cbanoery). 

INTRAMURAL  BURIALS  (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Order  of  the  day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

Moi>ed,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2>. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER  moved  that 
the  Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months.  His  opposition  to  the  Bill 
was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that 
while  it  gave  powers  to  the  Government, 
by  an  order  in  Council,  for  the  closing  of 
existing  burial  grounds,  it  did  not  im- 
pose the  slightest  obligation  to  provide 
other  burial  grounds  for  the  parishes  and 
places  the  grounds  of  which  were  so  closed. 
As  the  church  could  not  recognise  burials, 
except  in  consecrated  ground,  it  might 
hence  arise  that  tho  people  of  Ireland 
might  be  prevented  from  burying  their 
dead  according  to  the  law  of  the  church. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  called  atten- 
tion to  the  evils  which  had  attended  the 
English  measure,  and  to  the  scenes  of 
indecency  which  wero  daily  taking  place 
in  parishes  nt  the  east  end  of  London,  in 
consequence  of  burial  grounds  having  bceu 
closed  before  new  ones  had  been  provided. 
When  he  last  called  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, anoblo  Friend  of  his  (the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen) promised  that  something  should  be 
done  to  remove  the  evil,  yet  at  the  present 
moment  bodies  were  taken  in  all  kinds 
of  conveyances  to  unconsecrated  ground, 
buried  a  great  number  in  the  same  grave, 
and  divine  service,  as  it  was  called,  read 
over  them  by  the  gravedigger,  who  slipped 
on  a  surplico  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
impossible  to  describe  the  scenes  of  abomi- 
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aable  indeo«noy  wliich  dailj  occurred  in 
consequence  of  this  defect  of  the  lair, 
which  permitting  the  closing  of  one  burial 
ground  before  another  had  been  prorided 
to  supply  its  place.  It  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  Government  to  coiTCCt  so  great 
a  social  and  moral  eyiU  by  making  some 
provision  for  the  decent  burial  of  the  dead  ; 
and  as  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for 
some  remedy,  he  should,  after  Easter,  call 
their  Lordships*  attention  to  the  subject. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  was  understood  to 
say,  that  some  inconvenience  had  indeed 
followed  the  operation  of  the  law  in  certain 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  but  that  the  local 
authorities  were  now  bestirring  themselves 
to  provide  a  remedy.  By  the  English  act, 
a  board  elected  by  the  rate  payers  had 
power  to  provide  a  new  burial  ground  ;  in 
Ireland  it  would  be  impracticable  to  apply 
the  same  provisions,  without  the  risk  of 
occasioning  unseemly  disputes. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  thought  it  better 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  which 
would  only  remedy  one  evil  by  creating 
another. 

Thb  Earl  ov  WICKLOW,  thinking 
some  measure  of  this  kind  was  required 
in   Ireland,   did  not  wish  to  oppose  the 

£  resent  Bill.  He  suggested  that  the  no« 
le  Earl  (Earl  Granville)  should  take  the 
second  reading  now,  with  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  he  would  postpone  the 
further  stages  of  the  Bill  until  after  Easter, 
and  that  if  he  could  not  insert  provisions  to 
meet  the  objections  which  had  been  urged 
against  it,  he  would  not  persevere  with  it. 

The  Bmhop  of  EXETER  said,  he  had 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  press  his  motion, 
provided  he  obtained  from  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent an  assnrance  that  some  provisions 
should  be  made  to  meet  the  objection  which 
he  had  made. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  expressed  his  wil- 
liogness  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow),  and  to 
postpone  the  further  stages  of  the  Bill 
until  after  Easter. 

Earl  GREY  thought  that  the  subject 
alluded  to  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate  (the 
Bishop  of  London)  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  rest  where  it  did.  Last  year  the  House 
was  horrified  at  the  statement  which  was 
then  laid  before  it  by  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late, as  to  the  working  of  the  Metropolitan 
Interment  Act.  He  (Earl  Grey)  ventured 
at  the  time  to  recommend  that  he  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  the 
Government  that  something  should  be 
done^  but  that  he  should  adopt  a  course 
The  Bishop  of  London 


which  he  hoped  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
would  now  take,  oamdy,  to  move  for  a 
Select  Committee*  which  should  inquire 
into  the  question  and  ascertain  whose  fault 
it  was  that  these  abuses  had  been  allowed 
to  exist.  Having  ascertained  that*  Par^ 
liament  would  be  in  a  proper  situation  to 
insist  upon  the  application  of  some  remedy. 
As  the  provision  of  new  burial  grounds 
would  require  the  raising  of  fimds»  either 
by  rates  or  otherwise,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  a  measure  should  be  introduced 
into  the  other  House  of  Parliament ;  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Government  would  con* 
sider  whether  the  best  course  would  not 
be  to  bring  a  new  Bill  into  the  other  House* 
which  should  be  passed  by  that  House  be- 
fore their  Lordships  should  be  asked  to 
consent  to  it. 

Lord  RBDESDALE  aaid,  that  this  Bill 
provided  for  the  summary  closing  of  burial 
grounds,  and  ought  to  contain  an  equally 
summary  provision  for  the  opening  of  new 
ones.  If  not,  the  disgusting  scenes  now 
presented  in  the  east  of  London  would  be 
repeated,  perhaps  exceeded  in  Ireland. 
He  believed  that  in  some  parishes  in  the 
metropolis  carts  might  be  seen  conveying 
the  coffins  of  paupers  to  the  graves,  into 
which  they  w^e  thrown  with  almost  as 
little  ceremony  as  if  they  were  the  re^ 
mains  of  animals. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER  having  witli- 
drawn  his  amendment, 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2^  accord^ 
ingly,  and  oomminted  to  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House. 

MILITU  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Reading 
read. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  objected  to 
the  measure  being  passed  with  so  littlo 
delay  between  its  stages.  The  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  give  three  months'  time  to 
the  officers  of  the  Irish  militia  in  which  to 
lodge  their  qualifications,  in  default  of 
which  they  became  liable  to  certain  penal- 
ties. It  was  rather  hard  to  introduce  ihia 
Bill  at  the  present  moment.  If  i£i  pro* 
visions  had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill  of 
last  year  no  complaint  could  have  been 
made,  but  the  officers  had  since  incurred 
the  expense  of  unifomiSi  &c.,  and  there 
were  captains  who  were  qualified  at  the 
time  they  received  their  commissions,  but 
who  had  since  lost  their  qualifications,  and 
would  now  be  unable  to  lodge  them  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Act. 

Lord  PANMURE   said,  that  he  haa 
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noTed  tlie  third  roMJing  thai  night  be- 
cause he  was  not  aware  that  tliere  were 
any  ohjectioae  to  the  passiog  of  the  mea- 
Biire.  As,  hewerer,  there  seemed  to  be 
80tM>  he  had  ne  objeetiea  to  postpone  thai 
step  until  after  Easter. 

TVS  Earl  or  ELLENBOROUGH :  My 
Lords,  a  few  days  ago  I  moTed  for  returns 
relatire  to  the  miKtia,  which  met  the  ap- 
proTal  of  the  Mimster  of  War,  and  were 
ordered  by  die  House  to  be  printed.  These 
retums  refeired  to  the  iMinber  of  men  who 
had  volunteered  from  the  different  regi- 
ments of  militia  into  the  regiments  of  the 
line  and  the  artiliery,  and  the  Royjil  ma- 
rines. The  noble  Lord  had  reeeatly  issued 
a  circttlar,  of  which  I  approve;  anid  I  oer* 
tainly  think  ^  aeble  Lord  the  Minister 
of  War  has  done  all  that  ander  the  cir- 
cvmstanees  could  he  done,  dieagreeable 
and  difficult  as  those  cireumstanees  are,  in 
gifing  the  additional  bounty  to  the  militia, 
although  they  were  enlisted  under  the  Act 
of  1852,  Those  persons  entered  the  mi- 
tittA  before  the  12tfa  of  May,  last  year, 
and  are  now,  under  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  legally  compeHod  to  remain  perma- 
nently with  the  embodied  militia;  but, 
until  the  noUe  Lord  and  (Aie  House  shall 
see  the  result  of  the  proposition  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  made,  there  must  still  be 
considerable  anxiety  upon  the  subject,  and 
eren  that  which  we  hare  before  us  h  suffi- 
cfient  to  excite  great  alarm.  We  have  be- 
fore us  the  fact  that,  the  estabtishment  of 
the  militia  being  136,000  effective  men, 
the  number  of  effectrre  men  Ss  now  only 
44,000,  and  I  am  afraid  that,  under  the 
operation  ef  the  difficulties  -which  have 
now- arisen,  the  number  of  those  effec- 
tive men  will  be  very  materially  reduced. 
I  certainly  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  to  keep- 
ing op  €he  militia  neaHy  to  its  full  comple- 
ment that  we  must  m  a  great  measure  look 
for  filling  the  ranks  of  the  regiments  of  the 
regular  army  during  the  war.  I  find  that 
during  the  period  from  1803  to  1813,  while 
116,000  men  were  obtained  by  ordinary 
recruiting  for  the  regular  army,  100,000 
men  were  at  the  same  time  obtained  from 
the  militia ;  and  while  the  establishment  of 
the  militia  then  amounted  to  93,000  men, 
the  number  of  effectives  in  the  last  year  of 
the  war  was  63,000.  Under  the  operation 
<ff  the  law,  therefore,  as  it  then  existed, 
you  drew  from  your  militia  a  number  of 
men  nearly  equal  to  the  number  you  other- 
wiee  obtained  for  the  regular  army,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  during  ^ye  or  six  years 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  effective 
force  of  the  militia  suffered  no  diminution, 


j  noiwithstandiog  these  constant  dranghts 
'  into  the  line.  I  apprehend  it  is  to  a  simi* 
lar  source  we  must  look  at  present ;  but» 
disregarding  all  the  experience  we  mfighi 
derive  from  the  past,  we  are  now  attempt* 
ing  io  establish  and  maintain  a  militia,  aol 
only  withoat  having  recourse  to  the  ballot» 
but  without  substituting  any  coercive  mea^ 
sure  whatever  in  the  districts  from  which 
that  militia  is  to  be  obtained.  I  appro* 
hend  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  us  to 
continue  in  that  course.  But  while  I  again 
—I  fear  for  the  third  or  fourth  time—* 
earnestly  press  this  matter  upon  your  Lord- 
ships' attention,  ^lere  is  another  maiter  io 
which  I  particularly  desire  to  draw  the  im« 
mediate  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Minister  of  War — It  is  this — while  we  have 
so  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  men  for  the 
regular  array  and  keeping  it  up  to  its  esta* 
blishment,  it  is  surely  of  the  highest  ne* 
oessity  that  we  should  be  able  to  avail  our» 
selves  in  the  field  of  the  effective  services 
of  every  man  who  carries  a  bayonet.  I 
believe  that  if  the  noble  Lord  wiU  make 
ia^iry  he  will  find  that  at  the  present  nso- 
ment,  in  the  Crimea,  the  number  of  good 
soldiers  who  have  become  non-effectives  in 
consequence  of  being  employed  as  ser* 
vants,  hitmen,  clerks  in  offices,  and  under 
the  commissariat,  is  so  very  large  as  most 
materially  to  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the 
regiments  iu  the  field.  I  am  afnad  to 
state  the  proportion  which  the  persons  so 
abstracted  from  the  real  strength  of  ^e  re- 
giments bears  to  the  total  effective  strength 
of  those  regiments.  I  know  Uie  fact,  but 
I  am  sure  I  should  not  d>tain  credence  if  I 
were  to  state  the  numbers  to  your  Lord- 
ships; but  I  earnestly  desire  the  noble 
Lord  to  give  his  immediate  attention  to 
the  subject.  Be  it  understood  that  the 
best  men,  not  the  worst,  are  taken  for 
these  services,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  raw  recruits,  the  raw  lads,  are  em- 
ployed in  preference  to  the  best  and  strong- 
est men  in  the  performance  of  duties  of 
the  most  arduous  kind.  It  is  not  in  the 
Crimea  that  this  difficulty  can  be  met. 
The  army  is  not  in  a  populous  country, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  can  asMst  the 
commissariat  in  providing  provisions,  or 
can  be  employed  in  the  different  offices; 
that  country  is  not  like  India,  in  which 
every  fighting  man  is  left  for  fighting  pur- 
poses alone ;  because,  in  the  Crimea,  per- 
sons are  taken  from  the  effectives  of  the 
army  to  perform  civil  duties  which  it  is 
absolutely  essential  should  be  performed. 
These  duties  must  be  performed;  and  unless 
persons  qualified  to  perform  them  are  sent 
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from  this  country,  or  are  found  elsewherot 
it  is  impossible  for  the  General  Command- 
ing in  Chief  to  restore  to  the  ranks  the 
good  soldiers  who  have  been  taken  from 
it.     I  can  assure  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
House  that  this  is  a  difficulty — I  may  al- 
most say  a  danger — of  the  most  pressing 
urgency.     There  is  another  point  to  which 
I  must  request  to  draw  the  noble  Lord*s 
attention.     When  the  noble  Lord  stated 
the    appointment  of    Lieutenant   Colonel 
M'Murdo   to  the  command  of  the  land 
transport  corps,  I  entirely  approved  of  the 
appointment  of  the  individual  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  corps,  which  I  thought  was 
a  very  great  practical  improvement ;  but  I 
gave  the  noble  Lord  this  advice:  I  told 
him  that  unless  he  confided  to  the  officer 
who  had  the  direction  of  that  corps  the 
power  to  feed  his  own  animals,  the  corps 
would  become  inefficient  and  the  animals 
would  be  starved.     I  said,  besides,  that  it 
was  necessary  that  that  officer  should  have 
at  his  disposal  vessels  by  which  he  might 
transport  food  for  the  animals  to  the  Cri- 
mea.   I  beg  to  repeat  that  suggestion  most 
earnestly;  for  I  feel  even  more  satisfied 
now  than  when  I  first  made  it,  about  two 
months  ago,  that  if  the  feeding  of  these 
animals  is  left  to  the  ordinary  commissariat 
they  will  be  starved  by  the   same  mis- 
management as  that  by  which  the  other 
animals  have  hitherto  been  starved.     Ob- 
serve, my  Lords,  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence.    It  is  idle  for  any  man  to  expect 
that,  proceeding  as  the  army  now  proceeds, 
it  can  ever  succeed  in  taking  Sebastopol ; 
no  reasonable  man  can  entertain  that  ex- 
pectation.    It  is  only  by  making  the  army 
moveable,  by  enabling  it  to  enter  the  field 
and  beat  the  enemy  in  the  field.  And  drive 
him  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  for- 
tress,  that  ultimate    success  can  be   ob- 
tained.    But,  unless  you  establish  a  sys- 
tem by  which  not  only  these  animals  may 
be  supplied  and  kept  in  good  order,  and 
the  persons  attending  them  kept  in  good 
discipline,  but  by  which  the  animals  may 
also  be  fed,  you  deprive  yourselves  alto- 
gether of  the  only  hope  you  have  of  the 
successful  termination  of  the  war.    As  the 
matter  now  stands,  every  arrangement  of 
the  commissariat  is  directly  the  reverse  of 
that  which  should   be  established  with  a 
view  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service.     All 
the  pei'sons  at  the  head  of  it  are  civilians, 
all  the  subordinates  are  soldiers ;  the  exact 
reverse  is  the  true  principle  upon  which 
you  ought  to  proceed — all   tho   superior 
officers  ought  to  be  military  officers,  and 
all   tho  subordinates  ought  to  be  taken 
The  Earl  of  Mlenhorough 


from  any  source  rather  than  from  the  army 
in  the  field. 

Lord  PANMUBE:    I  think  that  the 
noble  Earl  is  under  some  misconception 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  militia, 
for  when  I  stated  that  the  number  of  ef- 
fective men  belonging  to  it  in  England 
was  44,000,  I  did  not  include  the  effec- 
tives of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  militia.     I 
do  not  know  that  I  quite  agree  with  the 
noble  Earl  in  thinking  that  the  militia  is 
entirely  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  nursery 
for  the  line,  although,  no  doubt,  it  was  so 
to  a  very  great  extent  during  the  last  war. 
The  noble  Earl  must  recollect  that  there 
are  very  good  grounds  for  accounting  for 
the  present  discrepancy  between  the  num- 
ber of  effectives  in  the  militia  and  the 
force  at  which  it  ought  to  stand.     At  this 
moment  we  are  acting  on  a  totally  dif- 
ferent principle  from  that  which  guided  us 
during  the  last  war;  we  are  endeavour- 
ing to  accomplish  by  voluntary  means  that 
which  could  formerly  only  be  accomplished 
by  compulsory  means ;  we  are  now  relying 
upon  the  patriotism  of  tho  country  to  sup- 
ply of  its  own  accord  that  which  the  coun- 
try was  compelled  to  supply  during  the  last 
war.     I  should  be  very  sorry  if  this  expe- 
riment failed ;  I  should  be  very  much  dis- 
appointed as  to  the  feeling  which  ought  to 
exist  in  this  country  if  it  should  be  unsuc- 
cessful.    I  am  not  in  a  condition  at  this 
moment  to  say  that  it  may  not  fail ;  but 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  people  of  this 
country  will  think  better  of  the  course  the 
Government  are  pursuing,  and  that  the 
ranks  of  the  militia  will,  by  voluntary  en- 
listment, be  kept  in  that  condition  which 
we  have  a  right  to  expect.  With  reference 
to  the  noble  Earl's  remarks  respecting  the 
regular  army,  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  history  and 
versed  in  the  details  of  that  branch  of  the 
service  to  know  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
test almost  ever  since  the  regular  army 
;  has  been  constituted  as  to  keeping  up  the 
,  force  of  effectives  at  the  number  at  which 
I  it  has  been  borne  on  the  Votes  of  the 
I  House  of  Commons.      There  are  various 
;  reasons  to  account  for  reductions  in  the 
number  of  effectives  ;  and,  do  what  you 
I  will,  even  in  time  of  peace,  as   I  hnre 
found  from  my  own  experience  in  the  War 
■  Office,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain 
the  effective  strength  of  the  army  at  the 
,  nuntbers  voted  by  Parliament.     With  re- 
gard to  what  the  noble  Earl  has  said  as  to 
the  number  of  effective  men  in  the  field, 
having  been  greatly  reduced  by  men  hav- 
ing been  taken  for  other  engagements,  to 
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some  extent  the  noble  Earl  18  perfectly 
right ;  but  I  believe  that  the  attention  of 
my  noble  Friend  Lord  Roglan  must  have 
been  turned  to  this,  for,  on  comparing  the 
last  statement,  of  the  16th  of  March,  with 
the  previous  one  of  the  13th  of  March,  1 
find  that  a  great  reduction  has  taken  place 
of  not  fewer  than  one-half  of  those  who 
were  employed  in  the  camp  in  the  occupa- 
tions described,  who  have  been  transferred 
to  the  fighting  ranks  of  the  army.  I  have 
bad  some  practical  experience  as  to  this, 
and  know  that  the  strongest  and  best  men 
of  the  regiments  are  not  taken  for  officers' 
servants,  tailora,  shoemakers,  and  other 
employments  of  the  camp,  but  they  are 
generally  those  men  who  are  least  likely 
to  be  useful  in  the  field.  No  doubt  they 
must  have  gone  through  the  regular  disci- 
pline to  qualify  them  for  the  service ;  but 
I  should  be  very  sorry  if  the  strongest  and 
best  men  in  the  regiments  were  taken  for 
such  employments.  If  we  were  to  follow 
out  the  plan  which  tho  noble  .Earl  is  de- 
sirous of  seeing  carried  out,  of  supplying 
b&tmen,  pioneers,  and  others,  from  civilians 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  army 
would  find  itself  in  the  state  of  tho  Indian 
army,  and,  instead  of  being  merely  regi- 
ments in  the  field  to  the  amount  of  1,000 
men,  we  should  have  also  some  2,000  camp 
followers  attendant  upon  them ;  and  how, 
with  our  Commissariat,  could  we  supply 
such  numbers?  1  think,  if  we  had  to 
purvey  for  3,000  men  instead  of  1,000, 
we  should  experience  far  greater  difficul- 
ties than  we  do  at  present.  Under  these 
circumstances,  1  think  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding  is  to  carefully  watch  the  evils 
that  might  arise  from  employing  the  best 
men  in  these  situations— still  to  allow  the 
camp  duties  to  be  performed  by  your  en- 
listed men,  allowing  them  such  aid  by  pro- 
curing the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
deemed  necessary.  With  reference  to  the 
land  transport  corps,  the  advice  which  the 
noble  Earl  gave  on  a  former  occasion  has 
not  failed  to  attract  my  notice ;  it  may  ap- 
pear very  proper  that  the  land  transport 
corps  should  be  charged  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  own  animals,  but,  then,  you 
would  have  to  attach  to  this  corps,  not 
only  a  body  of  people  to  look  after  the 
animals,  but  also  a  Commissariat  of  its 
own ;  and  when  you  came  to  add  to  this 
the  vessels  to  carry  forage  to  the  land 
transport  corps,  I  think  the  noble  Earl 
will  see  that  we  should  be  taking  from  the 
Commissariat  its  own  proper  duties,  and 
should  again  be  falling  into  that  error  from 


which  most  of  our  difficulties  havo  arisen, 
namely,  that  of  dividing  the  duties  of  one 
department  between  two  corps,  and  not 
getting  them  properly  performed  by  either. 
I  therefore  think  tliat  all  responsibility  for 
the  transport  of  cattle,  and  for  the  provid- 
ing of  supplies  for  all  the  animals  of  the 
army,  and  for  all  the  men,  had  better  be 
left,  as  at  present,  to  the  Commissariat. 

The  Earl  op  ELLENBOROUGH  : 
There  can  be  no  doubt  from  what  the 
noble  Lord  has  stated  that  a  great  abuse 
has  existed,  if  between  the  13th  and  the 
16th  of  March  the  number  of  regulars  in 
civil  occupations  in  the  army  has  been  re- 
duced one-half.  My  iuformation  happens 
to  be  of  the  12th  of  March,  and  I  there- 
fore spoke  of  facts  which  I  thought  neces- 
sary to  bring  under  the  observation  of  tho 
noble  Lord.  With  respect  to  dividing  the 
duties  of  the  Commissariat,  there  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  great  difference  between  pro- 
viding forage  for  animals  and  food  for  hu- 
man beings,  and  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  separating  the  one  from  the  other.  I 
am  not  desirous  of  being  a  prophet  of  ill, 
but  I  do  prophesy,  with  the  most  absolute 
certainty,  that  my  prediction  will  be  ful- 
filled, if  we  leave  the  Commissariat  in  the 
Crimea  in  the  bands  in  which  it  now  is, 
the  animals  will  be  starved  and  the  army 
will  be  unable  to  move. 

Earl  GREY  :  I  think  my  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Panmure)  has  come  to  a  right  con- 
clusion on  the  last  point  to  which  he  re- 
ferred, and  that  it  would  be  an  error  to 
have  one  office  providing  for  the  horses 
of  the  land  transport  corps,  and  to  have 
another  for  providing  forage  and  food  for 
the  horses  and  men  of  the  regular  army. 
Such  a  system  would  give  rise  to  the 
difficulties  of  former  times,  and  we  should 
have  officers  raising  prices  by  bidding 
against  each  other  in  the  same  market.  It 
is  quite  another  thing  as  to  whether  the 
Commissariat  should  be  left  in  the  same 
hands  as  at  present.  On  this  1  can  offer 
no  opinion ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that, 
providing  the  Commissariat  is  placed  in 
good  hands,  the  same  hands  had  better 
provide  the  supply  of  forage  both  for  the 
horses  of  the  land  transport  corps  and  for 
those  of  the  regular  army. 

The  Eabl  op  ELLENBOROUGn :  I 
did  not  propose  to  separate  the  supply  of 
forage  for  the  animals  of  the  land  transport 
corps  from  that  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery, 
but  desired  that  the  whole  should  be  sup- 
plied by  one  office — that  the  food  for  the 
animals  should  be  found  by  one  body,  and 
the  food  for  tho  men  by  another. 
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Earl  GREY:  If  the  land  transport 
eorpB  were  to  have  to  Bupplj  forage  for 
all  the  horses,  I  think  that  even  such  an 
arrangemeDt  would  lead  to  complications 
and  difficulties.  But  there  is  another  point 
on  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  I 
beard  the  statement  of  the  nohle  Earl  (the 
Sari  of  Ellenhorongh)  with  regard  to  the 
militia  with  great  apprehension,  and  I  am 
persuaded  tbst  if  your  Lordship  rely  on 
that  statement,  you  will  he  led  to  yerj 
erroneous  conclusions.  I  have  the  means, 
which  few  of  your  Lordships  can  possess, 
of  forming  an  opinion  on  this  subject ;  for 
when  I  held  the  office  of  Secretary  at 
War,  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary 
that  I  should  look  closely  into  the  history 
and  operations  of  the  militia  during  the 
lust  war.  In  doing  this,  I  had  the  assist- 
ance  of  a  gentleman  unfortunately  now 
no  more,  the  late  Mr.  Raper  (one  of  the 
best  public  serrants  the  nation  ever  had). 
He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this 
subject,  and  from  the  detailed  information 
which  he  laid  before  me,  the  results  at 
which  I  arrived  were  totally  different  from 
the  statements  made  by  the  noble  Earl. 
The  noble  Earl  has  said  that  the  militia 
was  the  great  means  of  keeping  up  the 
anny  during  the  late  war,  and  quoted  the 
numbers  drawn  from  the  militia  into  the 
regular  army.  That  fact,  if  taken  by  itself, 
proves  nothing,  for  at  that  time  the  boun- 
ties were  so  arranged  that  a  man  had  the 
advantage  of  at  least  21,  or  3{.,  if  my 
recollection  does  not  deceive  me,  by  going 
into  the  array  by  the  road  of  the  militia, 
instead  of  entering  the  regular  army  at 
once.  This  being  the  case,  the  men  natu- 
rally entered  the  army  through  the  militia. 
But  with  reference  to  the  late  war,  I  would 
particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  instead  of  the  compulsory  raising  of 
men  for  the  militia  having  been  found 
useful,  it  was  the  very  reverse.  It  was 
clearly  shown  to  me,  by  returns  of  the 
whole  number  of  men  raised  for  the  army 
and  militia  together,  month  by  month, 
that  the  recruiting  for  the  regular  army 
fell  off  the  moment  it  became  known  that 
you  were  going  to  raise  men  for  the  militia 
by  the  ballot.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
militia  having  been  an  effective  mode  of 
recruiting  the  regular  army,  I  came  to 
an  opposite  conclusion  to  that  arrived  at 
by  the  noble  Earl,  and  was  satisfied  that 
it  had  been  injurious  to  it,  and  that  if  the 
ancient  law  of  England  had  been  main- 
tained, by  irhich  volunteering  from  the 
mtlitia  was  prohibited,  and  if,  instead  of 
allowing  such  volunteering,  the  bounty  for 


direetly  t nterbg  the  aimy  had  been  i». 
creased,  mere  men  would  by  that  meana 
have  been  raised  than  were  obiained  from 
the  militia.  That  is  the  oonclusion  to  which 
Mr.  Raper  came,  and  in  which  I  agreed 
after  having  carefi^y  oonsidered  the  sub« 
jeet.  The  Govemmeot  of  that  day  moat, 
I  presume,  have  been  satisfied  that  the 
ballot  was  not  upon  the  whole  useful,  for, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  during  the  last 
years  of  the  war,  wh«i  the  dbmand  for 
men  was  greatest,  they  disc«ntiniied  it. 
But  even  while  the  ballot  remained  in  use, 
the  number  of  men  really  raised  by  it  for 
the  military  service  of  the  country  waa 
exeeedingly  small.  It  was  lomMi  that  the 
percentage  of  balloted  men  who  ever 
joined  the  militia  regiments  waa  miserably 
small.  The  men  who  served  in  the  miHiia 
were  almost  entirely  substitutes,  who  were 
obtained  by  bounties  paid  by  the  persona 
liable  to  the  ballot,  who  generally  belonged 
to  clubs  fomsed  for  this  parpose.  Thus,  aa 
was  stated  by  a  noble  Earl,  whom  I  do  not 
see  in  his  place  (the  Earl  of  Derby),  in 
explaining  his  own  MiKtia  Bill  in  the  year 
lo52,  the  militia  during  the  last  war  was 
really  raised  by  bounty,  and  the  only  ope- 
ration of  the  ballot  was  to  provide  the 
money  from  which  that  bounty  was  paid, 
not  by  fair  and  equal  tazatieD,  but  by  that 
most  unfair  of  all  taxes,  an  infamous  pell 
tax,  which  pressed  severely  on  the  poorest 
classes  of  the  community.  This  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  system  of  balloting  in  the  late 
war,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  we  shall  hear 
of  no  proposal  for  now  reeurring  to  a  prae- 
tice  so  unjust  and  also  so  extravagant. 
As  to  the  strength  of  the  regular  army 
not  being  able  to  be  maintained  unless  the 
militia  is  brought  up  to  its  full  comple- 
ment, I  ask  whether  it  is  possible  that 
136,(XK)  men^-whioh  I  understand  to  be 
the  proposed  number — can  be  permanently 
embodied  in  the  militia  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  recruiting  for  the  regular 
army  ?  The  moment  your  mtKtia  fa  em- 
bodied you  want  the  services  of  precisely 
the  same  class  of  men — namel^,  those  not 
bound  by  family  or  other  ties — that  yon 
require  for  the  line ;  and  your  miKtta  Ibroe 
virtually  becomes  neither  more  nor  less 
than  another  regular  arm  v.  It  is  as  ex- 
pensive as  troops  of  the  line  while  it  is 
out  on  service;  but  there  is  this  impor- 
tant difference  between  the  two,  that  yov 
cannot  order  the  militia  to  go  abroad.  It 
appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  Her  Majes- 
ty s  Government  would  act  on  a  wiser  plan 
if,  instead  of  resorting  to  violent  moasurea 
in  order   to  raise  the  militia  to  its  fuH 
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strength,  they  turned  their  attention  more 
to  the  recruiting  of  the  regular  army— the 
true  professional  service. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWIOKE  thought 
it  was  an  important  question  for  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  to  consider  whether, 
under  the  present  system  of  roluntary  en- 
listment, with  hardly  any  hounty,  it  was 
poasihle,  CTen  hy  straining  that  system  to 
the  ttmost,  to  maintain  in  the  field  an 
army  of  the  magnitude  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  war  demanded.  He,  for  one, 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  possihle. 
Again,  aa  regarded  the  navy,  we  had  al- 
ready raised  44,000  seamen,  10,000  hoys, 
and  15,000  marines,  and  should  we  he  ahle 
under  the  existing  system  to  maintain  the 
present  number  of  ships  afloat,  and  to 
place  still  more  of  them  on  active  service, 
if  it  should  be  necessary  for  us  to  do  so  ? 
These  questions  had  a  very  important 
bearing  upon  the  aecurity  of  our  foreign 
alliances.  Foreign  nations  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  our  troops,  and  the  utmost  con- 
fidence that  when  in  the  field  their  gal- 
lantry would  secure  the  victory ;  but,  if 
our  army  was  again  to  be  wasted  as  it 
already  had  been,  and  we  should  be  un- 
able to  renew  its  strength  with  properly 
disciplined  soldiers,  then  those  nations 
might  say  that  that  dependence  could  not 
be  placed  on  our  power  to  sustain  the 
brunt  of  the  struggle  which  the  adoption 
of  a  different  system  fh>m  our  existing  one 
might  justify.  These  were  serious  consi- 
derations, which  ought  to  be  pondered  over 
in  the  public  mind ;  for,  if  the  war  was  to 
go  on  and  be  prosecuted  with  vigour,  the 
country  must  make  up  its  mind  to  main- 
tain its  army  and  navy  in  an  efficient  state. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Reading 
diiokar&ed;  aiid  Bill  to  be  read  8*  on 
Thwriday  the  19th  of  AwrU  next. 

House  adjourned  till  To«morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  Jfarch  29, 1855. 

MnrcTis.}    Nbw  Msmbve  ShroM.— For  Wilton, 

Etemid  Aatvobus,  esq. 
FI7BI40  BIU.S.— 1°  Frea  Sphooli ;  Plaoes  of  lU- 
liffious  Worship  Registration;  Church  Rates 
Abolition ;  Parliamentary  Representation  (Scot- 
land), 

TEE  BERJfAL  COLLECTiQN*-<lUESTION. 
Mr.  macartney  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  hon.  Seeretaty  of  the  Treasury 
whether  any,  and  what,  sums  of  money 
have  been  expended  on  behalf  of  the  na- 


tion by  the  officers  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  Marlborough  House,  and 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
purchase  of  articles  of  virtU  at  the  sale  of 
the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Bemal ;  and, 
if  so,  by  whose  authority  such  purchases 
have  been  made,  without  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  being  first  obtained. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  it  was  first  sug- 
gested to  the  Government  that  they  should 
purchase  the  whole  of  the  collection.  That 
suggestion  was  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  was  decided  that  the  sum  of 
12,000{.  should  be  given  to  the  department 
of  Art  and  Science  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing those  portions  of  the  collection 
which  they  considered  necessary  to  make 
perfect  their  present  collection,  and  that 
4,000^  should  be  given  to  the  British 
Museum  for  the  same  purpose.'  The 
anthority  on  which  this  was  done  was  an 
authority  vested  in  the  Treasury  by  that 
House,  100,000/.  was  granted  annually 
by  the  House,  and  the  Government  had  a 
discretion  to  expend  that  snm  in  the  conrse 
of  the  year,  furnishing  to  Parliament  at 
the  close  of  the  ^ear  a  statomeot  of  the 
expenditure.  This,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  expenditure  at  the  discretion  of  Go- 
vernment had  been  incurred  under  that 
authority. 

Mr.  MACARTNEY:  Under  what  head 
of  the  Estimates  does  that  1OO,OO0{. 
appear? 

Mr.  WILSON:  There  is  a  special  Es- 
timate by  itself  in  the  Civil  Contingencies. 

CHRISTIAN  CONVERTS  IN  TURKEY- 
QUESTION. 
Mr.  AFSLBY  PBLLATT  said,  he 
begged  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  tho  Trea- 
sury, whether  there  still  existed  in  Turkey 
a  law  which  condemns  to  death  a  Mussul- 
man convert  to  Christianity ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  this  Government,  or  oar  allies  the 
French,  have  or  intend  exercising  their 
influence  to  abolish  so  unjust  a  punish- 
ment? 

VisooTOT  PALMERSTON:  The  hon. 
Member  will  see,  if  he  refers  to  the  papers 
which  were  laid  npon  the  table  in  May, 
1844,  called  "  Correspondence  relative  to 
executions  in  Turkey  for  apostasy  from 
Islamism,"  that  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  on 
the  23rd  of  March  of  that  year,  writes  a 
despatch  in  which  he  states  that  he  has 
obtained  an  assurance  from  the  Sultan, 
and  a  formal  document  from  the  Turkish 
Government,  providing  that  no  such  exe- 
cutions should  take  place  in  future.     In 
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giving  an  account  of  the  audience  which 
he  had  with  the  Sultan  upon  the  suhject, 
he  says — 

"  What  passed  at  this  nudienco  is  the  more 
important  from  its  formal  character;  and  the 
Sultan,  to  give  a  greater  value  to  it,  after  I  had 
retired  from  his  presence,  called  hack  the  drago- 
man and  desired  him  to  assure  me  that  what  he 
had  stated  in  public  proceeded  from  his  sincere 
convictions,  and  was,  in  fact,  his  real  and  sincere 
sentiment." 

The  official  document  to  which  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning  referred  stated  that,  in  relin- 
quishing the  practice  of  executions  for 
apostasy,  it  was  the  special  intention  of 
His  Highness  the  Sultan  that  the  cordial 
relations  with  the  high  Powers  should  he 
preserved,  and  the  Suhlime  Porte  engaged 
to  take  effectual  measures  to  prevent  from 
henceforward  the  execution  of  any  persons 
for  apostasy. 

Mr.  APSLEY  PELLATT:  Does  not 
that  apply  to  Christians  hecoming  Mussul- 
mans and  then  apostatising,  and  not  to  the 
case  which  I  have  put  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  I  under- 
stand it  to  apply  to  the  whole  case. 

STAMP  DUTIES  ON  MATRICULATIONS- 
QUESTION. 
Mu.  G.  A.  HAMILTON  snid,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  whether  it  was-  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  propose 
during  the  present  Session  any  measure 
for  aholishing  the  stamp  duties  on  matri- 
culations and  degrees  in  the  Uniyersities 
of  Camhridge  and  Dublin,  and  thereby  to 
place  students  in  those  Universities  in  the 
same  position,  as  regards  stamp  duties, 
with  students  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Durham,  London,  the  Queen's  University 
in  Ireland,  and  the  several  Scotch  Univer- 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  quite  true,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated,  that  in  the  Oxford 
University  Act  the  stamp  was  abandoned 
by  the  Government,  there  being  an  equi- 
valent given  by  the  University  by  the 
payment  of  the  salaried  professors  whose 
incomes  had  been  previously  provided  for 
out  of  an  annual  vote.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  give  a 
similar  equivalent,  inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  grant  to  Trinity  College.  The  equiva- 
lent, however,  offered  was  one  that  would 
give  a  public  benefit,  although  it  was  not 
one  from  which  the  public  would  derive 
revenue.  The  subject  was  under  consi- 
deration, and  if  Government  thought  them- 
ViscoutU  Paltnerston 


selves  justified  in  making  the  arrangement 
which  had  been  adverted  to,  they  would 
recur  to  the  subject  in  the  coarse  of  the 
present  Session. 

THE  WILTSHIRE  MILITIA— QUESTION. 
Colonel  NORTH  said,  he  desired  to 
ask  an  explanation  of  an  answer  given  the 
other  evening  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
F.  Peel)  the  Under  Secretary  at  War,*&B  to 
the  alleged  refusal  of  Lord  Metbuen,  the 
colonel  of  the  Wilts  Militia,  to  embark  his 
men   on   board  a  certain  transport  ship 
which  had  been  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment.     The  hon.  Gentleman   had  most 
unaccountably  stated  that  the  reason  oi 
the  refusal  of  the  noble  Lord  was  that 
the  ship  was  not  a  steamer  but  a  sailing 
vessel.     He  desired  to  know  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  meant  to  convey  to  the  House 
that  this  was  really  the  only  reason  why 
the  noble  Lord  had  objected  to  embark  his 
mei>?     If  so,  then  he  desired  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  be  so  good  as  to  explain  the 
sense  in  which  he  used  the  word  "object" 
[Order,  order,]     If  it  were  intended  to 
prevent   his    putting   such   questions   as 
might  elicit  an   explanation  of  this  ex- 
traordinary statement  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of 
War,  he  (Colonel  North)  would  most  assur- 
edly move  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
in  order  to  enable  himself  to  speak  upon 
the  subject  strictly  within  its  technical 
rules,  for  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  caused  the  greatest  concern 
throughout  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
militia,  as  this  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  army  that  any  officer  had 
objected  to  go  on  board  a  Government 
ship  simply  because  it  was  not  a  steamer. 
It  must  be  known  that  the  only  reason 
which  could  possibly  justify  a  commanding 
officer  in  refusing  to  allow  bis  men  to  em- 
bark on  board  a  vessel  must  be  a  convic- 
tion that  she  was  in  such  a  state  as  to 
render  their  conveyance   in  her  unsafe. 
For  the  sake,  then,  not  merely  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Methuen — who  would  have 
embarked  in  a  collier  if  necessary— but 
for  the  sake  of  the  discipline  and  credit 
of  the  army  at  large,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Gentleman   would    explain   the    sense  in 
which  he  had  stated  that  Lord  Methuen 
had  objected  to  allow  his  men  to  embark 
on  boani  the  transport  because  she  was  a 
sailing  ship. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Member 
has  forgotten  to  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  Honse. 
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GoLOKBL  NORTH  then  moved  that' 
"the  House  do  now  ndjonrn." 

VisooTOT  PALMERSTON  :  I  put  it  to 
the  House  whether  this  kind  of  proceeding  i 
18  not  exceedingly  irregular  ?  First,  I  I 
object  to  the  practice  of  putting  speeches  { 
in  the  form  of  questions  ;  and  then  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  bj  way  of 
curing  that  irregularity,  fell  into  another ; 
for  1  appeal  to  Mr.  Speaker  whether,  on 
moving  the  adjournment,  a  Member  ought 
not  to  confine  himself  to  the  reasons  for 
the  adjournment.  Now,  Sir,  as  to  the 
questions  put  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  I  believe  the  real  fact  to  have 
been  this :  that  there  was  no  want  of  zeal 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Methnen,  nor  any 
indisposition  to  do  the  best  that  could  be 
done  for  the  service ;  but  it  appeared,  on 
an  examination  of  the  ship,  that  she  had 
not  the  accommodation  for  all  the  persons 
who  were  to  embark  on  board,  and  which 
would  be  fitting  for  such  a  voyage. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  The  House,  Sir, 
ought  to  recollect  that  the  irregularity  of 
which  the  noble  Lord  has  complained  ori- 
ginated in  a  correct  answer  not  having 
been  given  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Under  Secretary  at  War  to  a  question  of 
an  important  character,  which  was,  why 
the  commanding  officer  of  a  body  of  militia 
had  declined  to  allow  his  men  to  embark 
on  board  a  Government  transport.  The 
answer  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under 
Secretary  at  War,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, was,  I  must  say,  eminently 
unsatisfactory.  And  not  only  was  it  un- 
satisfactory, but  it  was  calculated  to  lead 
to  serious  misconceptions  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  state  of  discipline  in  the 
army.  This  was  a  matter  which  it  was 
clear  must  be  brought  before  the  House  ; 
and  I  should  have  imagined  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  at  War, 
would  have  availed  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  his  extraordinary  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  that 
Lord  Methnen  had  heard  that  the  Lan- 
cashire regiment  of  Militia  had  been  sent 
out  in  a  steamer,  and  had  naturally  asked 
for  what  reason  the  Wiltshire  regiment  of 
Militia  was  to  bo  sent  in  a  sailing  ship. 

Motion  withdrawn, 

CONVENTION  WITH  SARDINIA  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read ;  House  in 
Committee. 

Clause  1. 

Mr.  FRENCH  said,  he  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  irregular  departure  from 


usual  practice  which  had  been  resorted  to 
on  this  occasion  by  the  hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  had  late  yesterday  even- 
ing, without  any  notice,  got  this  Bill  placed 
first,  in  contravention  of  the  rule  that  on 
Thursday  Motions  should  have  priority  of 
orders. 

Lord  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  said,  he 
wished  to  inquire  whether  any  security  had 
been  taken  that  the  Sardinian  troops 
should  be  armed  with  the  new  Minie  rifle  ? 
because,  if  they  were  to  be  armed  with 
the  old  musket,  they  would  not  be  of  much 
use. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
if  there  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  new  mnskets  ready,  of  course  it  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  this  country,  as  well 
as  for  that  of  the  troops,  that  they  should 
be  armed  with  that  weapon. 

Sir  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
should  like  to  know  why  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest was  only  3  per  cent  which  had  been 
charged  for  this  loan?  Five  per  cent 
would  have  borne  a  much  fairer  relation 
to  the  existing  value  of  money  all  over 
the  world.  Besides,  he  should  like  to 
know  how  the  money  was  to  be  raised? 
If  they  had  to  go  into  the  market  to  bor- 
row this  2,000,000^,  they  would  find  that 
they  could  not  procure  it  at  3  per  cent. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  loan  was  not  like 
one  contracted  in  the  open  market,  and  as 
the  time  over  which  the  transaction  would 
extend  was  likely  to  be  a  very  long  one,  it 
had  been  thought  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment that  3  per  cent  would  be  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest.  With  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  money  would 
be  raised,  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  see 
that  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
could  not  answer  his  question  without  anti- 
cipating the  statement  which  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  make  to  the  House  immediately 
after  Easter. 

Mr.  BELLEW  said,  it  was  clear  that 
the  loan  was  proposed  to  be  made  at  a  rate 
of  interest  at  which  Sardinia  could  not 
herself  have  borrowed  the  money  in  the 
open  market.  If  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  going  themselves  to  borrow  the 
money,  and  if  they  should  find  themselves 
obliged  to  pay  more  for  it  than  3  per  cent, 
then  it  would  not  be  a  loan  to  Sardinia  at 
all,  but  a  subsidy — a  subsidy,  at  all  events, 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between 
the  interest  which  this  country  paid  and 
received.  He  thought  it  would  have  been 
much  better  to  let  Sardinia  go  into  the 
market  for  herself,  even  if  it  should  have 
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been  neceftsarj  for  this  eountry  to  gua- 
rantee the  loan. 

Captain  KNOX  said,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  the  Sardinian  oontingent 
wai  to  be  maintained  at  its  original  strength 
of  1 0,000  men  ?  He  asked  this  question 
because,  if  the  auxiliary  force  had  to  be 
fed  by  our  Commissariat,  it  would  be  likely 
to  suffer  a  good  deal,  and  its  numbers  would 
soon  want  replenishing. 

Viscount  FALMERSTON  replied,  that 
the  force  was  to  be  kept  up  at  15,000  men ; 
and  he  certainly  hoped  that  they  would 
not  be  starved  for  want  of  Commissariat 
supplies. 

Clause  agreed  to ;  as  was  also  Clause  2. 

Clause  o.  (Accounts  to  be  laid  upon 
the  table  within  twenty-eight  days  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament.) 

Mr.  MULLINGS  said,  he  begged  to 
point  out  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer that  Parliament  might  meet  in  the 
autumn,  and  be  prorogued  within  twenty- 
eight  days.  In  that  case,  the  accounts  for 
the  year  would  not  be  laid  before  the  House 
at  all. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  that  in  conformity 
with  former  precedents,  the  accounts,  in 
Buch  a  case  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
put,  would  be  furnished  within  twenty- 
eight  days  after  the  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  MULLINGS  said,  he  was  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  reply  of  the  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  the  Treasury. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  ho  would  propose  to  amend 
the  clause,  by  adding  the  words,  "after 
the  1st  day  of  January." 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to* 

House  resumed, 

THE  ATTACK  ON  ODESSA. 
Mr.  SCOTT  said,  he  would  now  beg  to 
move  the  Addresa  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House  with  many  remarks, 
but  he  thought  that  as  they  had  now  ar- 
rived at  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  war,  it  was  not  too  early  to  ask  for  some 
explanation  regarding  the  first  enterprise 
which  had  been  undertaken,  and  he  also 
thought  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
should  feel  indebted  to  him  for  bringing 
forward  this  subject,  because  it  afforded 
them  the  opportunity  of  showing  their  fore* 
sight  and  sagacity  if  the  war  had  been 
well  conducted,  whereas,  if  it  had  been 
mismanaged,  it  would  afford  the  country 
an  opportunity  of  correcting  the  errors 
which  had  been  committed.  There  were 
Mr.  Bellew 


some  few  things  connected  with  the  war 
which  were  already  known.  It  was  known 
that  originally  the  war  was  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  revenue,  but  that  it  had  become  a 
charge  upon  capital;  we  know  that  instead 
of  being  paid  out  of  six  months'  income 
tax,  it  was  now  costing  the  country 
about  800.0002.  a  week,  or  110,0002.  per 
day.  Last  March  a  small  expedition  to 
Malta  was  thought  sufficient,  but  now 
it  was  known  that  a  very  large  force 
bad  gone  out  of  the  country,  of  which  a 
small  portion  only  would  return.  It  was 
known  now  that  the  war  had  already  cost 
40,000,0002.,  and  that  night  the  Hoase 
had  agreed  to  add  2,000,0002.  to  that 
sum,  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  to  Sardinia; 
and  it  was  known,  besides,  that  that  vast 
drain  of  treasures  had  also  been  accompa- 
nied by  an  awful  drain  of  human  life.  It 
was  known  that  last  summer  the  Cabinet 
had  decided  that  there  were  only  three 
courses  open  for  carrying  on  the  war  in 
the  East-*<either  that  the  troops  should 
return  to  Constantinople,  that  they  should 
cross  the  Danube,  or  that  they  should 
attack  Sebastopol,  the  speedy  capture  of 
which  was  expected.  The  last  oourse  was 
adopted,  but  Sebastopol  not  only  had  not 
fallen,  but,  whereas  at  first  the  only  chan- 
nel open  to  it  for  supplies  was  by  way  of 
Perekop,  now  he  believed  there  were  three 
channels  open.  Was  there  not  a  fourth 
alternative,  beyond  the  three  courses  pro- 
posed by  Lord  John  Russell^namely,  to 
occupy  Odessa  ?  The  occupation  of  Odessa 
by  our  naval  and  military  forces  would 
have  aided  the  Turks  materially  by  effect- 
ing a  diversion  in  their  favour  in  the 
spring,  as  it  would  have  protected  us  in  the 
autumn,  by  preventing  the  despatch  of  those 
Russian  reinforcements  which  had  been 
arrayed  against  us  in  the  bloody  field  ot 
Inkerman.  Odessa  was  at  the  period  to 
which  he  alluded,  merely  a  commercial 
town,  with  a  population  of  nearly  90,000, 
and  a  port  capable  of  containing  from  250 
to  300  ships.  Before  the  war  commenced 
the  late  Emperor,  perceiving  the  import- 
ance of  defending  so  important  a  position^ 
ordered  it  to  be  fortified,  disregarding  the 
objections  of  Prince  Dolgoroucki  and  other 
influential  persons,  who  urged  that  the 
batteries  then  proposed  to  be  erected  were 
calculated  to  provoke  an  attack  on  the 
town.  On  the  6th  of  April  last  year  the 
boats  of  the  steam  frigate  JVrtotis  went 
in  with  a  flag  of  truce  and  were  fired  upon; 
and  upon  the  22nd  the  combined  fleets, 
having  reeeived  no  explanation  of  this  afi^^ir, 
prooeeided  to  bombaid  the  batteries  and 
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fertificatioiis.  The  result  was  well  known. 
Tbey  d^nolialied  the  ibrtifioations— sunk 
twelve  ships  of  war  in  the  port — took  pos- 
session of  thirteen  transports,  and  released 
twentT-fonr  British  ships.  The  magazine 
eontaining  the  military  and  naval  stores 
was  Mown  up,  while  neatral  and  private 
property  was  respected.  This  showed 
what  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  allied 
fleets  to  do.  They  left  unaccomplished, 
however,  what  h  was  in  the  power  of 
SQoh  a  fleet  to  have  done,  and  afforded 
the  Russians  ai^  opportunity  of  seeing 
where  their  fortifications  were  rulnerahle, 
and  of  supplying  the  deficiency.  That, 
however,  was  immaterial,  as  compared  with 
the  moral  effect  of  this  unsatisfactory  pro- 
eeeding.  The  late  Emperor,  writing  to 
General  Osten*Sacken  on  the  8th  of  May, 
congratulated  him  upon  having  "  gloriously 
repelled'^  the  fleets  of  France  and  England 
after  they  had  for  twelve  hours  homharded 
the  hatteries  in  vain,  and  declared  that 
the  city  had  heen  saved  from  destruction. 
Now,  there  was  no  occasion  to  have  de- 
stroyed the  city.  The  fortifications  might 
have  heen  demolished,  and  the  place  might 
have  been  occupied  and  rendered  untenable 
for  the  enemy,  to  whom  this  position  was 
of  the  utmost  importance.  The  import- 
ance of  the  place  was  shown  hv  an  edict 
of  the  governor,  in  which,  alluding  to 
the  possibility  of  another  attack,  he  de- 
clared that,  in  that  case  the  inhabit- 
ants would  be  expected  to  retire  from 
Odessa,  *'  after  havmg  reduced  the  city  to 
ashesi'^  se  as  to  afford  no  asylam  to  the 
allies.  If,  as  was  manifest,  the  Russian 
Government  attached  such  great  import- 
ance to  that  place,  the  British  Parliament 
had  a  right  to  ask  the  British  Government 
why  the  attempt  had  not  been  made  to 
occupy  it  before  the  defences  were  com- 
pleted. He  knew  that  many  objections 
might  be  raised  to  the  course  he  had  taken 
in  bringing  the  question  forward;  but, 
admitting  that  the  privilege  of  asking  for 
papers  involves  great  responsibility,  and  is 
not  to  be  used  on  light  or  insufficient  occa- 
sions, when  he  considered  the  vast  sacrifice 
ef  haman  life  which  had  followed,  when  he 
looked  at  the  bloodshed  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  past,  and  at  the  prospect  for 
the  future,  he  believed  he  was  justified  in 
making  his  Motion.  He  thought  that  a 
heavy  responsibility  would  rest  on  those 
Ministers  who  would  refuse  information. 
There  are  many,  and  I  confess  that  I  am 
among  the  number,  of  those  who  think 
that  much  of  the  responsibility  of  this  war 
rests  on  those  who  concealed  ftrom  us  the 


real  state  of  affairs,  the  Government  hav« 
ing  all  the  information  as  to  the  real  de- 
signs of  the  Emperor,  both  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh  and  from  Constantinople,  before 
the  war  broke  out,  deluded  Parliament 
and  the  nation  by  declaring  that  "  Russia 
had  no  designs  on  Turkey,"  and  that  "we 
could  not  possibly  be  involved  in  war;'* 
and  thus,  unprepared,  we  had  drifted  into 
war,  and  had  taken  a  desperate  leap  in  the 
dark.  Some  Gentlemen  might  think  that  the 
question  was  too  soon,  others  that  it  was  too 
remote.  But  what  took  place  a  year  ago» 
and  what  was  a  fait  accompli,  could  not  be 
fairly  open  to  this  objection.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  present  was  not  the  same  Go- 
vernment as  were  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  last  year ;  but  while  the  present  Govern- 
ment contained  the  same  Members,  and 
was  in  fact  identical  with  the  last,  he 
thought  he  was  justified  in  considering  it 
the  same  Government.  Another  objection 
might  be  raised  by  those  who  would  say 
-—would  you  have  denioltshed  the  place^ 
destroyed  the  city,  and  sacked  the  town  ? 
But  that,  as  he  had  previously  stated,  would 
not  have  been  necessary.  Then  the  par* 
simony  of  the  House  might  be  pleaded  to 
make  out  that  the  Government  was  not 
responsible  for  our  defective  enterprises ; 
but  that  was  good  cause  for  seeing  that 
the  House  was  not  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion in  future.  It  might  too,  and  probably 
would,  be  objected,  that  the  production  of 
the  correspondence  would  injure  the  public 
service.  But  that  objection  might  be,  and 
indeed  had  been,  carried  on  too  far.  An- 
other, and,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
objection  to  inquiry  was,  that  in  a  question 
of  this  nature  our  allies  would  be  impli- 
cated in  an  awkward  manner.  It  may  be 
quite  true  that  Admiral  Dundas  was  not 
the  superior  ofiicer  in  the  Allied  fleet ;  it 
may  also  be  true  that  the  fleet  of  our 
Allies  was  subordinate  to  the  other  arm  of 
force.  I  admit  the  full  force  of  an  objec- 
tion resting  on  this  circumstance,  if  the 
attack  on  Odessa  were  a  chance  which, 
not  being  seized  or  fully  effected  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  never  could  be  resumed  ; 
but  it  was  an  event  for  which  ample  oppor« 
tunities  offered  themselre  from  April  to 
September,  it  was  an  event  which  the 
Russians  expected  would  recur,  and  during 
the  whole  summer  of  1854  there  was  time 
for  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James  to  come  to 
some  decision  on  the  subject,  and,  in  fact, 
they  must  both  have  deliberated  and  de- 
cided on  tho  project,  and  have  communi- 
cated with  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuillerics, 
and  have  written  their  instructions  to  the 
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Admirals.  If  tbo  argument  of  detriment 
to  the  public  service  is  to  be  used  with 
caution,  that  of  embarrassing  us  with  our 
powerful  neighbour  requires  still  more. 
We  all  remember  the  awful  warnings  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  on 
the  Sebastopol  Committee  ;  we  remember 
the  whisperings  that  the  French  Emperoi* 
would  dissolve  the  connection,  or  that  Par- 
liament must  be  dissolved,  to  get  rid  of  a 
Committee  so  obnoxious  to  Louis  Napo- 
leon. He  is  not  the  Prince  quietly  to  sit 
under  the  blame  of  our  mismanagement ; 
if  reflections  be  cast,  he  will  see  that  they 
do  not  fall  on  him.  You  cannot  use  this 
stalking-horse  as  a  cheval  de  hataille,  and, 
looking  to  the  past  inactivity  of  our  fleet 
in  the  Black  Sea,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
admit  the  validity  of  such  an  objection. 
It  is  said  to  be  unusual  to  produce  the 
instructions  to  commanders  ;  such  events 
as  those  of  last  year  happily  are  unusual. 
He  entirely  denied  that  the  Motion  was 
without  precedent.  In  the  year  1807,  as 
in  the  year  1854,  an  expedition  from  this 
country  passed  the  Dardanelles.  In  that 
year  Sir  John  Duckworth  appeared  before 
Constantinople  with  seven  ships  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates.  His  delay  alone 
rendered  his  expedition  fruitless,  and  he 
returned  without  having  accomplished  the 
object  of  the  expedition,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  though  the  war  continued,  no 
less  than  four  Motions  were  brought  for- 
ward in  Parliament  in  reference  to  the 
subject,  and,  instead  of  resisting  inquiry, 
the  Government  consented  to  lay  upon  the 
table  all  papers  bearing  upon  the  case  be- 
tween the  Home  Government,  the  Ambas- 
sador, and  Lord  Collinf^wood,  and  between 
Lord  Collingwood  and  Sir  John  Duckworth. 
The  object  of  the  present  Motion  was 
merely  to  ascertain  whether  the  conduct 
of  Admiral  Dundas  or  of  the  Government 
was  open  to  censure.  He  had  never  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  calling  in  question  the 
personal  courage  of  Admiral  Dundas,  but 
he  desired  to  know  what  amount  of  discre- 
tion the  Admiral  had  exercised,  and  what 
powers  had  been  vested  in  him  ?  Palmam 
qui  meruit  ferat.  If  he  deserved  censure 
or  praise  he  should  have  it.  Admiral  Dun- 
das had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  finest  fleets  that  ever  left  this  country. 
He  had  had  under  his  command  no  less  than 
forty  ships  of  war,  with  an  armament  of 
1,300  guns  and  manned  by  14,000  sailors ; 
and  what  had  been  the  result  of  the  ope- 
rations of  that  fleet  ?  Shortly  after  it  en- 
tered the  Black  Sea,  one  vessel,  the  Tiger, 
ran  ashore  and  was  lost,  and  soon  after- 
Mr.  Scott 


wards,  in  defiance  of  the  near  presence  of 
the  allied  fleets,  twelve  Russian  vessels 
appeared  upon  the  coast  of  Cireassia,  and 
safely  carried  off  5,000  of  the  picked  troops 
of  Russia,  together  with  batteries,  stores, 
and  provisions?  We  know  that  the  Vladi- 
mir steam-frigate  came  out  of  Sebastopol, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  combined  fleets,  after 
scouring  the  Black  Sea  and  sinking  several 
Turkish  vessels,  returned  safely  into  har- 
bour. We  know  that  the  fleet  blockaded 
neither  the  Black  Sea  nor  that  of  Azsoff, 
as  if  there  were  no  time  during  four  sum- 
mer months  to  learn  which  was  according 
to  the  law  of  nations,  the  blockade  of 
Odessa  and  the  blockade  of  the  Straits  of 
Kertch,  or  that  of  the  Bosphorus,  which 
had  been  proposed.  As  our  fleet  had  not 
been  engaged  in  any  useful  operations 
before  July,  and  as  cholera  had  not  then 
broken  out,  he  wished  to  know,  for  the  sake 
of  Admiral  Dundas  himself,  why  no  advan- 
tageous expedition  had  been  undertaken 
before  the  services  of  the  fleet  were  re- 
quired in  conveying  the  troops  to  the 
Crimea.  Why  did  these  magnificent  pre- 
parations end  only  in  disappointment  and 
expense  ? — 

**  Parturiant  montes,  nascitur  ridtculuB  mns." 

He  might,  perhaps,  be  told  that  ample  dis- 
cretion had  been  left  to  Admiral  Dundas ; 
but  was  that  discretion  fettered  and  clogged 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  Admiral  ran  all 
the  risk  while  the  Government  received  all 
the  praise  ?  Personally,  it  is  only  fair  to 
Admiral  Dundas — but  this  matter  has  a 
wider  bearing ;  for  if  no  information  were 
given  by  the  Government,  the  effect  would 
be  to  prevent  high  public  men  from  under- 
taking important  enterprises,  under  the 
impression  that  they  might  be  left  to  lie 
under  a  cloud  of  dark  insinuations,  or  be 
rendered  liable  to  unworthy  attacks.  Ad- 
miral Napier  in  his  letter  said,  that  '*  no 
officer  of  honour  or  character  was  safe  ;'* 
and  while  he  complains  that  in  October  he 
was  goaded  to  risk  Her  Majesty's  fleet  in 
the  Baltic,  we  ought  to  know  why  nothing 
was  done  in  summer  in  the  Black  Sea. 
When  Nelson  was  alive,  Sir  Robert  Calder 
attacked  the  fleet  of  Villeneuve  with  an 
inferior  force.  He  defeated  the  French 
Admiral  and  captured  two  large  Spanish 
vessels,  but  though  victorious,  the  people 
at  home  were  so  dissatisfied  with  his  con- 
duct, that  upon  arriving  in  England  he 
underwent  a  court-martial  and  received  a 
severe  reprimand.  Surely,  then,  if  in  such 
an  instance  inquiry  was  desirable,  it  was 
much  more  requisite  in  a  case  of  this 
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description.  The  running  into  Cura^oa 
harbour,  100  yards  wide,  the  capture  of 
that  place,  with  its  ships  and  batteries, 
was  but  a  morning's  work  for  Captain 
Brisbane  in  1807,  with  only  four  frigates  ; 
could  not  Admiral  Dnndas  have  done  as 
much  ?  If  BO,  why  did  he  not  ?  We  are 
compelled  to  credit  the  surmises  we  have 
heard  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  war ; 
that  we  are  "conducting  the  war  with  the 
least  possible  interruption  to  the  usual 
operations  of  trade" — so  said  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Card  well) ;  but  how  does 
this  apply  to  Odessa  ?  No  doubt  Odessa 
was  a  most  important  commercial  town,  but 
of  late  it  had  become  something  more — 
namely,  a  dep6t  for  stores,  provisions,  and 
munitions  of  war,  and  at  any  rate  it  ought 
to  hare  been  occupied  by  the  allies.  By 
the  course  which  had  been  pursued  the 
trade  in  that  quarter  had  been  closed  to  us 
and  opened  only  to  the  Greeks.  By  neither 
occupying  Odessa  nor  blockading  it,  and 
by  leaving  trade  open  to  others  which  we 
closed  to  ourselves,  we  had  done  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  the  Board  of  Trade 
desired ;  the  consequences  to  commerce 
have  been,  to  transfer  to  foreigners  the 
British  trade,  to  give  the  gain  to  Greeks 
the  friends  of  Russia, '  to  keep  the  losses 
to  ourselves,  to  pay  the  enemy  for  their 
troops  in  money,  to  raise  or  maintain  the 
rates  of  exchange  in  Russia,  and  to  render 
a  losing  concern  the  rising  trade  to  India 
and  our  Colonies.  The  Economist  .said, 
last  autumn,  "  While  Russian  exports  hero 
remained  the  same,  British  exports  thither 
had  greatly  declined."  The  merchants  of 
Bristol  complain  that  the  peace  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  the  war  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  is  injurious  to  them.  Odessa  was 
spared  on  principles  of  commerce  and  hu- 
manity;— we  send  coin  and  lead  to  the 
Czar  to  conduct  his  war,  as  we  sent  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  Kafirs,  and  look  at 
the  exchange  !  We  tenderly  give  the  quar- 
ter to  Russian  property  they  barbarously 
refuse  to  our  wounded  men.  The  enemy 
is  weakest  in  credit,  we  spare  and  uphold 
him  when  he  is  weak.  Your  vicious  mer- 
cantile system,  untrue  to  trade,  has  been 
as  false  to  humanity ;  your  counters  have 
been  human  heads,  and  your  economy  and 
humanity  alike  faulty.  The  red  ink  in 
which  you  have  made  out  your  commercial 
balance-sheet,  has  been  tlie  blood  of  the 
victims  of  your  mercantile  policy  which 
spared  Odessa.  Every  man  in  the  Crimea 
cost  the  country  lOOt.  to  get  there,  and 
every  man  whose  death  is  due  to  Odessa 
spared,  paid  it  an  item  to  your  expen- 


diture. The  unfortunate  result  of  this 
course  was  that  we  had  been  paying  for 
Russian  tallow  with  human  blood,  and  bar* 
tering  the  lives  of  our  own  men  for  Russian 
hemp.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  stated 
this  winter  that  they  never  expected  the 
Russian  corps  d'armee  could  have  been 
conveyed  from  Odessa  to  Sebastopol  so 
rapidly  as  they  had  been  moved,  to  the 
glorious,  but  dreadful  and  fruitless  field  of 
Inkermann,  where  they  surprised  us,  and 
caused  such  fearful  carnage;  but  when 
they  left  Russia  the  means  of  moving  her 
troops,  they  should  have  expected  that  she 
would  avail  herself  of  those  means.  Since 
the  consequences  of  leaving  Odessa,  a  forti- 
fied city,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  had  been 
so  fatal  to  our  troops,  he  thought  it  was  due 
to  Admiral  Dundas,  to  the  troops  who  had 
fallen,  to  the  survivors,  to  those  who  were 
mourning  the  loss  of  relatives,  and  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  who  had  to  bear  the 
cost  of  the  war,  that  they  should  have  some 
information  on  this  subject.  Reference 
had  been  made  to  the  disasters  that  had 
taken  place  in  previous  wars;  but  they 
might  in  the  present  instance  lay  claim  to 
originality,  they  had  gone  to  war  in  igno- 
rance, as  Lord  Clarendon  admitted,  of  the 
treaties  which  justified  the  war,  in  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  or  power  of  the  coun- 
try they  opposed,  in  ignorance  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  with  whom  they  were  to 
bo  engaged,  and  of  the  troops  that  were 
to  be  encountered.  The  causes  by  which 
they  had  drifted  into  this  war  were  con- 
coaled  from  the  House,  and  he  hardly 
thought  the  Government  would  also  conceal 
from  them  the  instructions  that  had  been 
given  with  respect  to  the  first  operation  in 
that  war. 

Mb.  BENTINCK  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majeitj,  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  directions,  that  there  bo  laid  before  this 
House,  Copies  of  tho  Instructions  relative  to  the 
Attack  on  Odessa,  given  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief  in  tho  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea ;  and 
Copies  of,  or  Extracts  from,  all  Correspondence 
relating  thereto." 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  the  same 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  object  alto- 
gether to  the  Motion  would  also  preclude 
him  from  adverting  in  any  detail  to  the 
only  portion  of  the  observations  of  the 
I  hon.  Gentleman  which  had  the  slightest 
I  reference  to  his  Motion.  He  (Sir  C.Wood) 
should  not  be  justified  in  troubling  the 
House  with  statistical  information  respect- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  Odessa,  and  some 
Other  matters  to  which  the  hon.  Member 
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had  ref^nred,  which  had  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  Motion;  neither  wt)uKl  he 
advert  to  the  ohjeotions  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman — creating  giants  in  order  that 
he  mi^t  slaj  them — had  said  might  he 
raised  to  his  Resolation.  His  (Sir  0. 
Wood's)  ohjeetion  to  the  Motion  rested  on 
a  rerj  simple  ground,  and  he  thought  the 
great  majority  of  the  House  would  concur 
with  him  in  opinion  that  the  proposition  was 
one  which  ought  not  to  have  heen  suh- 
mitted  to  the  House.  The  hon.  Grentleman 
moved  for  the  production  of  those  instruc- 
tions under  which  our  Admirals  in  the 
Black  Sea  were  now  acting,  and  of  corre- 
spondence which  had  reference  to  those 
instructions.  Hon.  Gentlemen  must  see 
that  if  such  instructions  and  correspond- 
ence were  produced,  they  would  at  once 
disclose  to  our  enemies,  the  Russians,  the 
possihle  intentions  of  our  eommanding 
officers  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  views 
they  took  as  to  the  advisability  and  possi- 
hiHty,  or  otherwise,  of  making  an  attack 
upon  Odessa.  He  must  certainly  admit 
that  hon.  Members  of  that  House,  and 
other  persons  elsewhere,  had  gone  great 
lengths  in  disclosing  to  the  enemy  the 
position  of  affairs  at  the  seat  of  war,  but 
the  hon.  Gentleman  oppoMte  {Mr.  Scott) 
went  still  further,  and  proposed  to  let  t/he 
enemy  know  not  only  what  the  state  of 
things  was,  but  what  were  the  present  and 
future  intentions  of  the  Government.  It 
was  bad  enough  that  coiTespondents  of 
newspapers  should  have  disclosed  to  the 
Russians  the  position  of  the  batteries  and 
magazines  of  the  Allies.  Improper  as  such 
communications  wei^,  an  attempt  had  heen 
made  to  justify  them  on  the  ground  that 
the  persons  making  them  fully  believed  that 
before  the  intelligence  could  bo  conveyed 
to  Russia,  Sebastopol  would  have  been 
taken.  The  result  showed  how  unjusti- 
fiable such  communications  were,  but  the 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  adopt  a  course 
which  the  slightest  reflection  and  the  expe- 
rience of  all  ages  showed  to  be  fraught 
with  the  most  mischievous  and  prejudicial 
consequences  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. They  could  not  fail  to  remember  that 
t>we  of  the  greatest  operations  of  ancient 
warfare,  undertaken  by  a  Carthaginian 
general,  and  which  placed  the  fate  of  Rome 
in  pciil,  was  defeated  by  the  secret  march  of 
the  Roman  Consuls.  Had  electric  telegraphs 
and  "  our  own  coiTespondents  "  been  em- 
ployed during  the  military  operations  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula, 
some  of  the  most  successful  movements  of 
that  distinguished  commander  might  have 
/Sir  a  Wood 


proved  aboftiTe.  At  tone  future  time  it 
might  he  a  very  proper  subject  for  eon* 
sideration  whether  the  imtrucUom  and 
correspondence  for  wfatdh  the  hoa.  Member 
asked  might  not  be  produced,  hot  he  (Sir 
C.  Wood)  altogether  objected  to  Hmr  die* 
closure  at  the  present  moment,  and  while 
hostilities  were  pending.  The  operatioaa 
of  the  commanding  offieera,  both  eaval  and 
military,  would  be  e  very  lair  subject  of 
criticism  in  after  times.  Great  eoeamand* 
ers  had  always  heen  eeverely  entieised. 
The  most  adverse  opmions  had  been  ex- 
pressed  as  te  the  coadeet  of  the  Dake 
of  Wellington  throughout  the  Peninsakr 
campaigns,  and  a  very  able  officer  of  the 
British  army  had  written  some  amusing 
volumes  to  prove  that  Napoleon  was  uU 
terly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war.  He  (Sir 
C.  Wood)  could  not,  however,  ooneesTO 
anything  more  mischievoes  than  that  the 
House  should  c(msent  to  the  prspesal  that 
instructions  and  eorrespondeaoe  whids,  ae* 
cording  to  the  showing  of  the  hen.  Gen- 
tleman himself,  contained  the  views  of  eur 
commanders  with  respect  to  attacking  the 
enemy's  ports  should  he  made  pubhe.  He 
thought  it  was  not  wireasooabU  en  the 
part  of  tlie  Government  te  ask  the  House 
to  refuse  the  hon.  Gentleman's  request, 
for  our  commanders  on  the  spot  must  he 
supposed  to  know  far  better  than  any  one 
at  home  what  course  it  was  most  adrisable 
for  them  to  pursue  under  existing  cirenm* 
stances.  The  war  in  which  they  were 
engaged  was  one  of  no  light  importaDce, 
one  in  which  great  and  mighty  interestB 
were  concerned,  and  objects  of  greater 
moment  than  that  which  seemed  to  he 
that  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  which  he 
could  not  better  describe  than  in  the  words 
of  the  Roman  «poet,  in  the  sneer  which 
was  levelled  at  a  great  commander  of 
antiquity— 

**  Ut  pueris  plaoeas,  et  declamatio  fias." 

Mr.  MITCHELL  said,  he  had  been 
infoi'med,  on  good  authority,  that  the  usual 
number  of  troops  in  Odessa  was  from 
5,000  to  6,000  men,  that  there  were  not 
barracks  for  more  than  that  number,  and 
that  wlien  a  larger  force  happened  to  be  in 
the  place,  the  authorities  were  eh%ed  to 
billet  them  upon  the  inhabitants.  His 
informant  also  said,  that  since  the  month 
of  May,  1854,  no  troops  had  been  Hlleted 
at  private  houses,  and  he  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
thought,  therefore,  it  was  clear  that  since 
that  mouth  there  had  been  no  addition* 
even  temporarily,  to  the  garrison  of  Odessa. 
By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Ba»* 
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ftUu  tit>opd  sent  to  the  Crimeft  had  never 
gone  to  Odessa  at  all,  and  the  munitions  of 
war  sent  to  the  Russian  army  had  been 
principally  conveyed  from  the  east  of 
the  Crimea,  and  had  not  passed  through 
Odessa.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Scott) 
had  spoken  of  large  magazines  and  stores 
existing  at  Odessa,  but  there  were  no 
other  magaaines  or  stores  in  that  city  than 
were  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  regu- 
lar garrison.  As  to  the  permanent  occu- 
pation of  Odessa,  unless  they  were  pre- 
pared with  a  large  army  to  stop  there,  the 
thing  was  impossible. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  he 
hoped  it  was  not  the  iotentiou  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  to  cast  any  reflection 
on  Admiral  Dundas.  If  the  papers  for 
which  be  asked  were  produced  they  would 
completely  establish  the  reputation  of  that 
gallant  Admiral,  than  whom  a  more  able 
or  vigilant  officer  did  not  exist.  There 
had  been  but  one  ship  of  his,  the  Tiger^ 
that  endured  any  calamity. 

Mr.  a.  STAFFORD  said,  he  thanked 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Brighton 
(Sir  G.  Pechell)  for  affording  him  an  op- 
portunity of  adverting  to  the  conduct  of 
Admiral  Dundas,  which  it  was  not  too 
much  to  say  had  been  severely  criticised 
upon  some  former  occasions.  He  believed 
that  the  defence  of  Admiral  Dundas  was 
to  be  found  in  the  speech  of  the  gallant 
Admiral  who  had  just  resumed  his  seat. 
As  far  as  Admiral  Dundas  was  individually 
concerned,  he  was  sure  that  nothing  would 
gratify  him  more  than  that  every  paper 
transmitted  to  him  since  he  had  assumed 
his  great  command,  should  be  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House.  If,  however,  any 
member  of  the  Government  thought  it  was 
not  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
service  that  the  papers  should  be  produced, 
no  one  would  be  more  ready  to  endure 
criticism,  or  to  submit  to  attacks  and  im- 
putations, and  to  submit  to  them  in  silence, 
as  was  the  duty  of  any  man  accepting  a 
post  of  such  difficulty,  than  Admiral  Dun- 
das. And  he  would  take  that  opportunity 
of  saying  that  he  thought  the  House  must 
feel  that  the  silence  of  Admiral  Dundas 
under  all  the  imputations  cast  upon  him 
contrasted  favourably  with  some  examples 
recently  before  them.  It  was  the  fashion 
to  say  that,  when  Admiral  Dundas  was 
removed  from  the  command,  Odessa  would 
fall,  and  Sehastopol  would  be  taken.  Well, 
the  gallant  Admiral  had  been  removed,  but 
Odessa  had  not  yet  fallen,  nor  had  Sehas- 
topol been  yet  taken.  He  entirely  ap- 
proved of  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  right 


hon.  Baronet  (Sir  C,  Wood)  for  refusing 
these  papers,  and  he  therefore  trusted  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Scott)  would  not  divide 
the  House,  as  it  would  be  his  duty,  if  such 
should  be  his  intent,  to  divide  against  him. 
However,  he  only  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
bearing  his  humble  testimony  to  the  prii>- 
dence  and  vigilance  of  a  gallant  Friend  of 
his,  whose  conduct  had  been  severely  criti- 
cised, and  to  express  his  approbation  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  performed  his 
duty,  for  which  he  merited  the  sympathy 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  SCOTT  said,  he  could  have  no 
objection  to  withdraw  the  Motion  if  the 
current  of  opinion  was  against  it.  Nothing 
was  further  from  his  intention  than  to  cast 
any  reflection  on  the  conduct  of  Admiral 
Dundas ;  and  he  believed  that  if  the  pa* 
pers  were  produced  they  would  remove 
every  shadow  of  a  stain  from  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  gallant  Admiral.  He 
hoped,  however,  some  Member  of  the  Go^ 
vernment  would  state  that  Admiral  Dundas 
had  done  all  that  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  do. 

ViscouKT  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  in 
reply  to  the  invitation  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  censure  or  imputation  can  be  cast 
upon  Admiral  Dundas.  Admiral  Dundas 
stands  as  high  as  any  gallant  officer  in 
Her  Majesty's  naval  service.  His  conduct, 
while  employed,  has  not  done  anything  but 
honour  to  him,  and  if  he  should  be  em- 
ployed again,  I  am  sure  he  will  deserve 
equal  credit  for  the  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties that  may  be  imposed  upon  him.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  cast  any  imputa- 
tion upon  Admiral  Dundas,  and  therefore 
my  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  C.  Wood)  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  vindicate  him. 
Nobody  accused  Hercules,  and  there  was 
no  necessity  to  make  his  defence. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdratcn, 

CASE  OF  THE  EARL  OF  LUCAN. 
Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  Motion  he  was 
about  to  submit  to  the  House  would  have 
been  better  in  the  hands  of  a  military 
man.  He  could  only  say  that,  owing  to 
the  ahsence,  through  illness,  of  a  gallant 
relative  of  his,  the  Member  for  Chelten- 
ham, he  now  had  the  honour  to  stand 
in  his  place.  At  the  same  time,  be  must 
say  that  he  had  met  with  no  military 
difficulties  in  this  case  which  should  pre- 
vent any  civilian  from  undertaking  it, 
and  it  was  his  intention,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  keep  clear  of  all  military  tech- 
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Dicalities.  He  took  it  for  granted  that 
there  never  was  a  time  when  our  soldiers 
were  more  deat  to  the  nation  than  they 
were  at  that  moment.  Their  brilliant 
gallantry,  their  patieut  endurance  of  suf- 
fering, their  intelligence,  and  the  high 
moral  tone  which  beamed  forth  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  all  ranks  of  the  army  en- 
titled them  to  our  respect  and  gratitude, 
and,  he  would  fain  hope,  to  our  protection. 
Was  it  not  their  duty  then,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  narrowly  to  watch 
over  the  safety  and  interests  of  such  an 
army  ?  Already  the  people,  through  the 
mouths  of  a  large  majority  of  their  I'epre- 
sentatives,  demanded  inquiry  into  the  de- 
struction of  our  gallant  countrymen  by 
withholding  from  them  the  absolute  necessa- 
ries of  life — fuel,  food,  raiment,  and  medi- 
cal comforts  ;  and  the  late  Ministry,  by  op- 
posing the  appointment  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Army  before  Sebastopol,  had  not 
only  sacrificed  their  places,  but,  he  be- 
lieved, lost  caste  with  the  country.  Their 
efforts,  however,  were  in  vain.  The  Com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  and  was  wor< 
thily  doing  its  duty,  and  the  result  of  its 
labours  promised  to  be  most  satisfactoiy  to 
the  nation.  He  was  there,  however,  to 
ask  for  an  inquiry  into  the  destruction  of  a 
particular  portion  of  our  army,  namely,  of 
a  body  of  300  soldiers,  as  brave  as  ever 
drew  sword  or  put  foot  in  stirrup,  who,  it 
was  admitted,  had  been  uselessly  and  wan- 
tonly sacrificed  in  an  attempt  of  which 
there  was  no  possibility  of  success,  and 
where  defeat  was  certain.  He  was  not 
about  to  ask  the  House  to  grant  a  Commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  that  loss,  but,  inasmuch 
as  there  already  existed  a  proper  tribunal  to 
investigate  the  (induct  of  those  composing 
the  army,  whether  officers  or  men,  and  the 
Horse  Guards  having  proved  as  much  op- 
posed to  inquiry  as  the  Ministry,  it  seemed 
to  him  advisable  that  they  should  address 
Iler  Majesty,  praying  that  She  would 
direct  a  court-martial  to  be  held  on  the 
officer  who  was  charged  with  being  the 
cause  of  the  wanton  destruction  of  those 
men.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  on 
what  principle  such  an  inquiry  had  been  re- 
fused. Courts-martial  could  be  held  upon  a 
couple  of  boys  who  had  dragged  each  other 
out  of  bed  and  beaten  each  other  about 
the  head  with  candlesticks  ;  but,  when  the 
subject  of  inquiry  was  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  300  men,  it  was  not  conceded  by 
the  Government.  The  care  of  human  life 
was  peculiarly  English,  and  the  country  was 
renowned  as  being  the  safest  in  the  world 
to  live  in.  Laws  were  passed  not  only  to 
Mr,  H.  Berkeley 


punish  those  who  wilfully  took  life,  but 
those  who  by  their  ignorance,  careleasneM, 
neglect,  or  incompetence,  were  the  occa- 
sion of  its  loss.  Should  a  railway  servant 
cause  the  death  of  any  person  while  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty,  it  was  no  apology  lor 
him  to  say  that  he  made  a  mistake  or  mis* 
conceived  the  orders  of  the  board  of  direc« 
tors  ;  he  was  held  to  be  criminally  liable  ; 
and  in  like  manner  recently  had  been  the 
driver  of  an  omnibus  who  had  accidentally 
driven  against  a  truck  and  killed  the  boy 
in  charge  of  it.  Why  was  it,  then»  that 
Parliament  would  not  extend  that  protec- 
tion  to  our  gallant  soldiers  which  it  will- 
ingly afforded  to  railway  travellers  or  boys 
employed  about  the  streets  ?  Were  they 
prepared  to  say  that  the  moment  English- 
men put  on  Her  Majesty's  uniform  they  for- 
feited all  claim  to  protection  or  sympathy  ? 
Were  they  prepared  to  treat  them  as  mere 
food  for  powder  ?  If  so,  at  all  crents,  let 
them  clearly  understand  it.  Let  the  com- 
manders speak  of  the  battle  of  Balaklaya 
in  the  same  strain  as  Fal staff  of  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  with  him  say,  "  I  have 
led  my  ragamnffins  where  they  are  well 
peppered ;  out  of  150  there  are  but  three 
left  alive,  and  they  are  for  the  town's  end 
to  beg  for  life."  Was  that  the  way  to 
treat  our  soldiers  ?  If  the  lives  of  those 
gallant  men,  who  were  prepared  to  shed 
their  "golden  blood"  like  water,  at  the 
command  of  their  officers,  were  dear  to 
their  country,  ought  they  not  to  be  pro- 
tected from  commands  falling  from  the 
lips  of  ignorance  and  incompetence  ?  He 
was  there  to  ask  for  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  Lieutenant  General  the  Earl  of 
Lucan,  because  he  believed  that,  through 
the  misconception  of  an  order  received 
by  him,  the  disaster  at  Balaklava  had 
been  occasioned.  In  consequence  of  that 
fatal  mistake  not  only  were  300  soldiers 
slain,  but  ho  might  mention,  though  it 
was  a  minor  consideration,  the  country 
had  lost  360  horses,  estimated  with  their 
equipments  at  the  value  of  1602.  each ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Brigade  of  Light 
Cavalry,  at  that  time  in  the  Crimea,  had 
been  almost  annihilated.  In  bringing  this 
subject  forward  he  was  animated  by  no 
personal  feeling  of  animosity  against  Lord 
Lucan,  he  had  no  enmity  whatever  to  gra- 
tify, but  he  did  it  simply  in  the  fulfilment 
of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  He 
made  no  charge  against  the  honour  or  the 
courage  of  Lord  Lucan,  he  believed  them 
both  to  be  undoubted ;  but  a  grievous 
wrong  had  been  done  to  our  troops,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  matter  would  be  received 
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with  joy  by  the  whole  army,  for  it  would 
prove  to  them  in  what  esteem  they  were 
held  by  that  House,  and  would  be  a  gua- 
rantee against  the  recurrence  of  similar 
mistakes.  It,  therefore,  seemed  to  him 
that  the  present  course  was  the  only  one 
-which  he  could  take ;  the  sanction  of  the 
House  was  required  to  find  the  ways  and 
means  for  the  support  of  the  naval  and 
military  force  of  the  nation,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  their  duty  carefully  to  guard 
the  interests  and  well-being  of  both  ser- 
vices. The  House  of  Commons  having, 
however,  placed  those  services  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Grown,  if  it  should  decide  that 
a  case  of  wrong  had  been  made  out,  it  was 
its  duty  humbly  to  address  Her  Majesty, 
praying  Her  to  institute  a  court-martial 
upon  the  offending  party.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  ask  for  a  court-martial  on  the 
ground  that  any  officer  was  aggrieved,  he 
did  not  ask  for  a  court-martial  for  Lord 
Lucan,  but  he  stood  up  to  ask  for  a  court- 
martifd  against  Lord  Luean.  In  order  to 
place  before  the  House  the  grounds  of  his 
Motion,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
state  briefly  a  few  of  the  particulars  of  the 
battle  of  Balaklava  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  brilliant  but  most  disas- 
trous charge  of  the  light  cavalry.  The 
Russians  had  advanced  in  great  force, 
variously  estimated  at  from  20,000  to 
30,000  men,  they  had  driven  in  the  Turks, 
and,  flushed  with  their  easy  conquest  over 
the  "  true  believers,"  they  advanced  with  a 
portion  of  their  cavalry  against  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  who  easily  repulsed  them  with 
his  gallant  Highlanders.  Another  portion 
of  the  cavalry  advanced  against  our  heavy 
brigade,  and  were  also  defeated,  and  re- 
treated in  confusion.  He  begged  the  House 
to  observe  it  was  late  in  the  day,  and  at  a 
period  when  the  Russians  were  in  retreat, 
and,  as  Lord  RagTan  imagined,  were  at- 
tempting to  carry  off  the  guns  deserted  by 
the  Turks,  that  his  Lordship  issued  the 
following  order,  than  which,  he  (Mr.  Berke- 
ley) conceived,  nothing  could  be  more  clear 
or  precise  for  the  purpose  it  was  intended 
to  serve — 

"  Lord  Raglan  wishes  the  cavalry  to  advance 
rapidly  to  the  front,  follow  the  enemy," — mark 
that  word — "  and  try  to  prevent  the  enemy  carry- 
ing away  the  guns.  A  troop  of  horse  artillery 
may  accompany.  The  French  cavalry  is  on  your 
left.    Immediate.    (Signed)  Airst.** 

Lord  Raglan  issued  that  order,  and  Lord 
Lucan  on  the  strength  of  it — though  it 
could  only  be  interpreted  as  a  direction  to 
follow  in  the  rear  of  a  broken  force  and 
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harass  its  retreat — caused  a  body  of  670 
Light  Dragoons  to  charge  the  whole  Rus- 
sian army,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  formed 
and  in  position  20,000  strong.  It  would 
be  observed  that  there  was  no  army  in 
retreat,  which  Lord  Lucan  could  follow 
according  to  the  order,  but  an  army  with 
their  faces  towards  him  and  in  the  strong- 
est position  that  an  army  could  possibly  be 
in.  The  whole  of  the  case  he  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House  hinged  on  Lord  flaglan's 
order,  and  if  there  could  be  found  in  it 
one  word  which  could  extenuate  Lord 
Lucan 's  conduct,  most  gladly  would  he 
make  a  present  of  it  to  the  noble  Lord ; 
but  the  more  it  was  dissected  and  analysed 
the  more  clear  did  Lord  Raglan's  intention 
become.  In  the  first  place,  no  order  what- 
ever was  given  by  Lord  Raglan  to  charge, 
the  order  being  to  follow  the  enemy  and 
try  to  prevent  his  carrying  away  the  guns. 
The  mode  of  doing  that  was  left  entirely 
to  Lord  Lucan.  The  direction  to  follow 
certainly  could  not  be  applied  to  a  sta- 
tionary force,  for  it  was  impossible  to  follow 
a  man  who  did  not  run  away.  But  one 
point  of  the  order  which  made  Lord  Rag- 
lan's intention  more  clear  than  another 
was  the  permission  given  to  Lord  Lucan 
to  send  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  for 
nothing  could  be  more  proper  than  that 
a  couple  of  light  guns  should  be  sent  with 
a  brigade  of  light  cavalry  to  protect  it 
from  the  cloud  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
which  might  be  thrown  out  to  cover  the 
enemy's  retreat ;  but,  to  suppose  Lord 
Raglan  contemplated  that  a  troop  with 
guns,  merely  six  pounders,  should  follow 
and  blaze  away  against  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  some  of  them  of  very  large 
calibre,  was  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that 
he  contemplated  670  dragoons  dealing 
with  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army.  The 
fact  was,  that  Lord  Lucan  was  ordered  to 
do  one  thing,  the  necessity  for  which  had 
passed  away,  and  on  his  own  responsibility 
he  did  another  thing,  and  that  the  worst 
thing  in  the  world  he  could  have  done. 
Why,  if  Lord  Lucan  had  been  ordered  to 
embark  his  cavalry  at  Dover,  and,  not  find- 
ing any  transports  there,  had  then  com- 
manded his  men  to  ride  over  Shakespeare's 
cliff  into  the  sea,  he  could  not  much  more 
have  misconceived  the  order,  or  committed 
an  error  more  fatal  to  his  men  than  he  did 
at  Balaklava.  It  certainly  was  strange 
that  the  noble  Lord  should  havo  miscon- 
ceived one  of  the  most  iutelligible  orders 
ever  issued.  Lord  Raglan,  in  his  despatch 
after  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  said — 
2  U 
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«'  Lord  Luean  waf  ordered  to  adnoioe  rapidly 
and  follow  the  enemy  in  their  retreat,  and  try 
and  prerent  them  effecting  their  object.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Russiani  had  time  to  re-form  upon 
their  own  groundt  and,  from  some  miieoBoeption 
of  the  order,  the  lieutenant  general  eontidered  he 
was  ordered  to  attack  at  all  haxardi,  and  he  or- 
dered Major  General  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  to 
moye  forward  with  the  light  brigade." 

They  had  Heard  »  great  deal  of  what 
Captain  Nolau  said  and  did ;  hut  if  his 
evidence  oould  he  taken,  as  unfortunately 
it  could  not,  it  would  avail  nothing  what- 
ever against  Lord  Raglan's  written  order, 
and  must  he  useless  unless  the  seal  could 
he  *'  railed"  off  that  hond.  CapUin  Nolan 
was  unfortunately  killed-^and  d%  fMfriuu 
wX  n\%\  6onusii — ^yet  he  really  helieved  Cap- 
tain Nolan  to  have  heen  a  most  amiahle  and 
gallant  officer.  According  to  Lord  Lnoan's 
account,  General  Airey  first  gave  Captain 
Nolan  a  verhal  message,  hut  luckily  for 
Lord  Raglan  he  afterwards  called  hack 
Captain  Nolan,  and  committed  the  message 
to  writing.  Now,  one  of  the  greatest  mi- 
litary authorities  of  the  day,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  fully  agreed  in  his  (Mr.  Berke- 
ley's) view  of  the  case,  and  that  was  not 
a  little  support  to  an  humhie  civilian  like 
himself.  It  appeared  that  Captain  Nolan 
was  moat  anxious  to  have  a  fight,  and 
volunteered  his  advice,  or,  as  Lord  Lucan 
stated-— very  justly  no  douht — ohtruded  his 
advice.  It  was  only  to  he  lamented  that 
Lord  Lucan  did  not  rather  take  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Cardigan,  hut  permitted  Captain 
Nolan's  advice  to  operate  on  his  mind  so 
as  to  lead  to  that  unfortunate  charge, 
instead  of  putting  Captain  Nolan  under 
arrest,  as  had  heei^  suggested  elsewhere. 
Now,  if  anything  could  be  pointed  out  in 
extenuation  of  Lord  Lucan  s  conduct,  he 
would  he  most  ready  to  admit  it.  Perhaps 
it  would  he  charitable  to  suppose  that  Lord 
Lucan  imagined  that  the  enemy  was  in  re- 
treat, but  nothing  of  the  sort  had  occurred 
to  his  Lordship's  mind.  He  was  prepared 
to  show  the  House  that  when  Lord  Lucan 
sent  those  670  dragoons  to  contend  against 
such  odds  he  was  perfectly  informed  of  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  and  their  position. 
When  Lord  Lucan  received  the  order  from 
Lord  Raglan  he  commanded  Lord  Cardi- 
gan to  advance.  Now,  if  there  was  one 
man  in  the  British  army  to  whom  an  order 
to  advance  would  be  more  grateful  than 
to  another,  that  man  was  Lord  Cardigan. 
All  the  antecedents  of  that  nobleman's 
life— which  had  heen  known  to  the  public, 
savoured  rather  of  rashness  than  caution. 
A  most  gallant  man,  he  might  well  he 
Mr,  H.  Berkeley 


termed  the  Hotspur  of  the  British  anny, 
and  it  might  he  said  of  him  that  he  would 
consider  it«— 

*'  An  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  hoaour  firom  the  psle^ssd 
moon/' 

But  how  did  Lord  Cardigan  reeeive  the  order 
to  attack  ?  Did  he  receive  it  with  alacrity? 
Far  from  it;  he  received  it  with  grave 
consternation.  He  had  the  great  moral 
courage  to  demur  to  that  order,  until  he 
was  perfectly  assured  that  Lord  Lucan  was 
aware  of  the  desperate  nature  of  ^he  attack 
ordered.  Lord  Cardigan  sent  his  aide-da- 
oamp  to  Lord  Lucan  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  to  state  that  the  plaoe 
ordered  to  be  attacked  was  three-cjuarters 
of  a  mile  distant,  that  there  were  batteries 
on  each  flank,  and  that  the  hills  on  eaoh 
side  were  covered  with  infantry.  Lord 
Lucan  still  persevered  in  his  order  to 
charge,  and  then  Lord  Cardigan  himsdf 
iterated  to  Lord  Luean  the  description  just 
given.  After  that.  Lord  Cardigan  made 
the  charge,  riding  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  dragoons,  and  it  was  not  too  nneh  to 
say  that  when  that  gallant  body  marehed 
down  "the  valley  of  death,"  there  was  not 
one  man,  from  the  general  offioer  to  the 
humblest  farrier,  but  believed  that  he  was 
about  to  eharge  upon  eternity.  He  would 
tell  the  rest  of  the  tragedy  in  Lord  Car- 
digan's own  words  extracted  from  a  speeeh 
delivered  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  6th 
of  February,  and  reported  in  TKb  Twom^^ 

'*We  advanced  down  a  gradual  deeoent  of 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  with  the 
batteries  vomiting  forth  upon  us  shells  and  shol, 
round  and  grape,  with  one  battery  on  oiur  right 
flank  and  another  on  the  left,  and  all  the  interme- 
diate ground  covered  with  the  Russian  riflemen ; 
so  that  when  we  came  to  within  a  distanoe  of 
fifty  yards  firom  the  mouths  of  the  artillery  whieh 
had  been  hurling  destruction  upon  us,  we  were, 
in  fact,  surrounded  and  encircled  by  a  blase  oi 
fire,  in  addition  to  the  fire  of  the  riflemen  upon 
our  flaniis.  As  we  ascended  the  hill  the  oblique 
Are  of  the  artillery  poured  upon  our  rear,  so  that 
we  had  thus  a  strong  fire  upon  oar  iront,  ovr 
flank,  and  our  rear.  We  entered  the  battaiy 
— we  went  through  the  battery — the  two  leading 
regiments  cutting  down  a  great  number  of  the 
Russian  gunners  in  their  onset.  In  the  two 
regiments  which  I  had  the  honour  to  lead,  every 
officer,  with  one  exception,  was  either  killed  or 
wounded,  or  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  or 
Injured.  Those  regiments  proceeded,  followed  bj 
the  second  line,  consisting  of  two  more  regiments 
of  cavalry,  which  continued  to  perform  the  dutj 
of  cutting  down  the  Russian  gunners.  Then  came 
the  third  line,  formed  of  another  regiment,  whioh. 
endeavoured  to  complete  the  duty  assigned  to  our 
brigade.  I  believe  that  this  was  achieved  witb. 
great  success,  and  the  result  was  that  this  body, 
composed  of  only  about  670  men,  svstesdsd  Ui 
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punng  thMugh  the  wmu  of  RumUiii  oavalry  of 
—AS  wo  have  unco  learned — 5,240  strong;  and, 
baTinsr  broken  through  that  mass,  they  went, 
Itocording  to  our  technical  military  expression, 
*  threes  abont,'  and  retired  in  the  same  manner, 
doing  as  mnoh  exeontion  in  their  course  as  they 
possibly  oottlU  upon  the  enemy's  oavalry.  Upon 
oar  ret^Foing  up  the  hill  which  we  had  descended 
in  the  attack,  we  had  to  run  the  same  gauntlet 
and  to  incur  the  same  risk  from  the  flank  Are 
of  the  Thrailleurs  as  we  had  enoonntered  before. 
Numbers  of  our  men  were  shot  down— men  and 
horses  were  killed,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  lost  their  horses  were  also  shot  down  while 
endeavouring  to  escape.  But  what,  my  Lord, 
was  the  feeling  and  what  the  bearing  of  those 
hrate  men  who  returned  to  the  position.  Ofeaoh 
of  those  Ngimonts  there  returned  but  a  small 
detachment,  two-thirds  of  the  men  engaged  haT- 
ing  been  destroyed  ?  I  think  that  every  man  who 
was  engaged  in  that  disastrous  affair  at  Balaklava, 
and  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  out  of  it 
aliye,  nasi  feel  that  it  was  only  by  a  merciful 
doereo  of  Almighty  Providenee  that  he  escaped 
from  the  greatest  apparent  certainty  of  death 
which  could  possibly  be  conceived." 

At  a  dinner  at  Northampton,  on  a  aubae- 
qnent  occasion,  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  aaid, 
bis  absence  from  the  Crimea  was  accounted 
for  by  his  having  no  longer  any  army  there 
to  command ;  and  he  then  went  on  to  say — 

**  In  the  attack  at  Balaklava,  400  horses  were 
killed  or  rendered  unservioeable  ;  370  were  killed 
in  action,  and  the  remainder  were  in  such  a  sad 
state  from  numerous  wounds  that  they  were 
obliged  to  be  destroyed  the  following  rooming. 
But,  in  eonneetion  with  that  charge,  I  have  to 
mention  a  much  more  serioos  ciroumstaooe — I 
mean  the  sad  loss  of  human  life  that  then  occur- 
red. No  fewer  than  twenty-six  officers  and  276 
non-commissioned  officers  and  private  soldiers, 
making  a  total  of  800,  were  killed  and  wounded 
in  that  action.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  never 
oan  allude  to  the  subject  without  the  deepest 
feelings  of  regret.  At  the  same  time,  though  I 
do  not  pretend  to  more  sentimentality  than  other 
men,  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time,  and  still  seems, 
thai  the  loss  was  so  certain  and  serious,  and  the 
advantage  to  bo  gained  by  the  attack  so  ilight,  as 
to  make  it  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  order 
was  given.  I  received  the  order,  however,  to 
attack,  and  although  I  should  not  have  thought 
of  making  such  an  attack  without  orders,  and 
although  I  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  order,  I  promptly  obeyed  it.*' 

Ko  language  conld  be  too  strong  or  too 
laudatory  to  describe  this  gallant  achieve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  men.  It  was  a 
gtorions  proof  of  the  power  of  discipline, 
and  a  sublime  example  of  their  loyalty  to 
their  Queen  and  devotion  to  their  country. 
Lord  Cardigan,  by  his  share  in  it,  had  won 
for  himself  the  respect  of  the  British  army 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  it 
was  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  name 
would  go  down  to  posterity  enrolled  in  the 
page  of  history  as  a  belted  Earl  of  the 
nineteenth  eentnry,  entitled  by  his  ehiTal< 


rons  prowess  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
Bedford,  the  Bohun,  the  Talbot,  the  Chan- 
dos,  of  the  olden  time.  The  terror,  the 
admiration,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
bystanders  when  they  saw  the  British 
sabres  flashing  among  the  Russian  guns 
had  been  graphically  described  by  an 
eye-witness,  as  well  as  the  disgust  felt 
by  the  army  at  those  who  ordered  so 
Quixotic  an  enterprise.  General  Ganro- 
bert,  speaking  of  the  men,  was  reported 
to  hare  said,  *'  C'est  auperhe  I  Cut  mag^ 
nifique  /*'  But,  speaking  of  the  generals 
who  commanded  the  charge,  whoever  they 
might  be,  he  added,  **Mai$  ee  n*€$i  pa$  la 
guerre, ' '  The  Russian  commander  too  told 
the  aide-de*camp  who  was  sent  in  to  the 
Russian  lines  to  inquire  after  the  prisoners 
who  were  taken,  that  the  affair  was  a 
Mue — a  ekarge  de  faui.  And,  indeed,  if 
it  had  boon  a  Russian  general  who  had  or- 
dered sueh  a  eharge  and  risked  his  men's 
lives  in  that  way,  there  was  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  died  under  the  knout* 
or  would  DOW  hare  been  digging  in  a 
Siberian  mine.  But  had  any  notice  yet 
been  taken  of  Lord  Lucan 's  conduct  in 
this  affair — had  anybody  demanded  a  courts 
martial  f  True,  the  noble  Earl  himself, 
indeed,  had  demanded  a  court-martial,  and 
that  he  had  acted  gallantly  in  so  doing 
he  would  not  deny ;  for  he  was  not  now 
arraigning  Lord  Lucan 'a  courage,  or  even 
his  military  knowledge,  except  with  regard 
to  this  particular  case.  He  did,  however, 
arraign  the  conduct  of  the  military  autho- 
rities at  the  Horse  Guards  in  appointing 
Lord  Lucan,  an  untried  man,  over  the 
heads  of  so  many  men  of  proved  ability. 
It  was  plain  that  in  this  case  untried  aristo- 
cracy was  preferred  to  proved  middle-class 
merit.  Lord  Lucan's  claims  weighed 
heavier  at  the  Horse  Guards  than  the 
claims  of  such  men  as  Henry  Wynd- 
ham,  Joseph  Thackwell,  Brotherlon,  Lo- 
irell  —  better  known  as  Badcock  —  and 
Cavendish.  He  submitted  to  the  House 
th^t  he  had  now  made  out  a  case  at  least 
for  inquiry.  It  was  an  insult  to  the  service 
that  such  a  transaction  should  take  place 
without  an  inquiry.  If  Lord  Lucan  could 
justify  himself,  without  doubt  a  court-mar- 
tial was  the  proper  tribunal  before  which 
to  do  so.  He  intreated  the  House,  there- 
fore, to  concur  in  this  Motion  for  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Crown  for  a  court-martial,  in 
justice  to  thoso  martyrs  who  had  found  a 
bloody  grave  on  the  disastrous  field  of  Ba- 
laklava,  in  justice  to  the  survivors  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of 
2  U  2 
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such  blunders,  and  in  justice  to  the  pa- 
rents, the  widows,  and  the  orphans  of 
those  unfortunate  men,  whose  tears  for 
their  fall  were  embittered  by  the  reflection 
that,  though  they  had  died  gloriously,  they 
had  died  in  vain. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  that  in  seconding 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  he  did 
so  from  a  deep  conviction  that  it  was  due, 
not  only  to  those  gallant  men  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  that  disastrous 
day,  but  also  to  Lord  Lucan  himself,  that 
his  conduct  in  this  affair  should  be  inquired 
into.  No  one,  indeed,  desired  inquiry 
more  earnestly  than  did  Lord  Lucan, 
Before,  however,  proceeding  to  advert  to 
the  facts  of  this  case,  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  with  reference  to  his  own  posi 
tion  in  connexion  with  it.  It  was  a  posi- 
tion alike  painful  and  peculiar,  for  it  must 
at  all  times  be  painful  to  have  to  defend  a 
relative  when  his  conduct  was  impugned, 
but  it  was  doubly  so  when  the  accusation 
referred  to  an  occasion  on  which  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  a  relative  still  nearer 
and  dearer.  He  said  this,  not  with  a  view 
of  exciting  the  interest  or  sympathy  of 
the  House,  but  simply  to  show  that  what- 
ever effect  the  events  of  that  day  were 
likely  to  have  upon  him,  they  were  not 
calculated  to  prejudice  him  in  favour  of 
Lord  Lucan.  It  was  from  a  deep  sense  of 
justice  that  he  supported  this  motion,  for 
never  in  his  life  had  he  been  to  firmly  con- 
vinced of  anything  as  that  Lord  Lucan 
was  a  grossly  wronged  and  injured  man. 
Lord  Lucan,  as  he  had  just  stated,  courted 
inquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  his  duty,  as 
Lord  Lucan 's  relative,  was  to  endeavour  to 
induce  the  House  to  grant  that  inquiry. 
He  knew  too  well  the  value  of  the  time 
of  the  House  to  occupy  it  with  any  lu- 
cubrations of  his  own  on  military  tactics, 
which,  as  those  of  a  civilian,  could  have 
little  claim  on  their  attention.  He  should 
not,  therefore,  follow  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  H.  Berkeley)  in  fighting  over 
again  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  he  would 
simply  ask  two  questions  which  required  an 
answer.  The  first  was  with  regard  to  the 
order  sent  to  Lord  Lucan,  which,  it  was 
said,  he  had  misconceived ;  and  on  this  he 
could  not  help  remarking  that»  though  they 
had  heard  much  about  what  it  did  not 
mean,  no  one  yet  had  attempted  to  say 
what  it  really  did  mean.  These  were  the 
words  of  the  order : — 

'*  Lord  Raglan  wishes  tho  Cavalry  to  advance 
rapidly  to  the  Front,  follow  the  Enemy,  and  try  to 
prevent  the  Enemy  carrying  away  the  Guns." 
Mr,  H,  Berkeley 


The  sense  in  which  that  order  was  under- 
stood by  Lord  Lucan  and  by  the  aide- do- 
camp  was,  that  the  cavalry  were  to  advance 
rapidly  to  the  front ;  but  now  it  was  said 
that  the  English  language  was  not  to  mean 
what  it  did  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
words,  and  that  therefore  the  order  must 
be  read  in  a  non-natural  sense.  He 
therefore  wanted  to  know,  and  hoped  that 
some  Member  of  the  Government,  or 
that  Lord  Raglan  himself,  at  some  fu- 
ture occasion,  would  explain  what  the  real 
meaning  of  the  order  was.  It  should 
be  observed  that  within  a  short  time 
of  their  advance  Captain  Nolan  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall,  which  showed  that  they 
were  already  in  a  position  from  which  the 
slightest  advance  brought  them  immediately 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns.  As 
Lord  Lucan  had  been  blamed  for  having 
obeyed  that  order  in  its  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, and  for  being  guided  by  the  explana- 
tion of  the  aide-de-camp,  and  was  now  in 
this  country  in  disgrace  in  consequence,  he 
begged  to  ask  would  Lord  Lucan  have  been 
in  a  more  favourable  position,  would  he 
now  be  commanding  the  cavalry  in  the 
Crimea  and  an  honoured  man,  if  he  had 
disobeyed  that  order  ?  Those  were  the 
two  questions  with  reference  to  that  order 
to  which  he  wished  to  direct  attention  ;  but 
as  much  had  been  said  about  Lord  Lucan 
being  afraid  to  take  upon  himself  that 
responsibility  which,  as  a  lieutenant  gene- 
ral commanding  a  division,  he  should  have 
done,  and  as  upon  that  point  military 
opinions  greatly  differed,  he  begged  to 
point  out  to  the  House  that  Lord  Lucan 
was  not  a  man  who  shirked  or  was  afraid 
of  responsibility.  Lord  Lucan  had  pub- 
lished his  speech,  delivered  in  another 
place,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  to  which 
he  had  appended  notes.  In  one  of  those 
notes  Lord  Lucan  said — 

"  Lord  Lucan,  in  his  speech,  omitted  to  state 
that  at  an  interview  with  General  Estcoart,  which 
he  had  asked  for  the  purpose  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  the  Alma,  he  sent  a  message  to  Lord 
Kaglan  through  the  Adjutant  General,  expressing 
a  hope  that  his  Lordship  had  that  confidence  in 
him,  as  commanding  tho  cavalry,  that  he  would 
allow  him  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility  as  oc- 
casions should  offer  and  render  advisable:  for, 
otherwise,  opportunities  of  acting  would  be  fre- 
quently lost  to'the  cavalry.  To  this  Lord  Lucan 
i^eceived  no  reply.  Lord  Luean  was  led  to  make 
that  communication  in  consequence  of  his  having 
on  the  previous  day  taken  upon  himself  without 
orders  to  remove  the  artillery  and  cavalry  across 
the  river,  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  flank  of 
the  infantry  in  its  ascent  of  the  heights.  This 
movement,  though  accidentally  delayed  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  gun  in  the  river,  proved  most  ad- 
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Tantogeons  in  its  results,  as  it  brought  the  ca- 
yalry  to  the  front  immediately  after  thd  High- 
landers had  crowned  the  heights,  gave  them  the 
assistance  of  his  guns,  vhich  wore  most  effective, 
and  protected  them  from  a  large  body  of  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  which  was  hoTering  in  that  quarter. 
And  again  Lord  Lucan  considered  that  had  he 
felt  himself  more  of  a  free  agent  on  that  occasion, 
more  prisoners  might  have  been  taken." 

He  thought  that  that  passage  clearly 
proved  that  Lord  Lucan  was  not  a  man  to 
shrink  from  responsibility,  and  that  he  had 
asked  Lord  Raglan  to  intrust  him  with 
responsibility  because  he  felt  that  without 
it,  and  a  certain  amount  of  discretionary 
power,  he  could  not  make  that  use  of  the 
cavalry  arm  which  ho  might  otherwise  do. 
This  was  further  confirmed  by  a  passage 
in  a  previous  note,  referring  to  a  conversa- 
tion which  had  taken  place  hetween  Lord 
Lucan  and  General  Airey  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  the  Alma.  The  note  was  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

**  At  this  conversation  Lord  Lucan  expressed 
his  hope  that  orders  less  peremptory,  and  leaving 
him  some  discretion,  should  be  sent  to  him  ;  for  if 
orders  were  sent  to  him  more  fitting  for  a  sub- 
altern officer  than  for  a  general  to  receive,  as  a 
subaltern  he  would  execute  them,  as  he  would  not 
expose  himself,  in  the  absence  of  a  discretion 
which  had  been  denied  him,  to  being  charged 
with  disobeying  an  order." 

He  (Lord  Elcho)  would  here  corroborate 
what  Lord  Lucan  stated  with  regard  to 
his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  by 
reference  to  a  letter  which  had  been  written 
soon  after  that  battle  by  his  late  brother, 
in  which  the  writer  stated  that  Lord  Lucan, 
at  a  certain  period  of  the  action,  ordered 
up  the  cavalry  and  the  artillery,  and  that 
they  proved  so  effective  and  of  such  signal 
service  to  the  Highlanders,  who  at  that 
tiaie  had  just  crossed  the  heights,  that 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  went  up  to  Lord  Lucan, 
shook  him  by  both  hands,  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  thanked  him  for  what  he  had 
done.  He  should  not  say  anything  further 
respecting  the  battle  of  the  Alma ;  but,  as 
he  bad  said  that  he  should  not  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  the  battle  of  Balaklava, 
or  weary  the  House  with  any  military 
lucubrations,  so  neither  did  he  intend  to 
discuss  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  or 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  recall  Lord 
Lucan.  That  right  undoubtedly  existed, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  army  that  it  should  be  exercised  by 
the  Crown  without  being  questioned.  He 
might  doubt,  however,  whether  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Lucan  the  recall  had  been,  either 
just  or  necessary.  The  reasons  which  had 
been  given  for  it  were,  that  he  had  written 


a  letter  to,  and  was  on  bad  terms  with. 
Lord  Raglan.  Every  one  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  letter  of  Lord  Lucan  had 
been  couched  in  disrespectful  terms.  When 
it  oarae  to  be  read,  however,  he  thought 
that  that  was  not  the  impression  which 
was  conveyed  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and  ho  knew  from  a  statement  made 
by  Lord  Lucan  in  another  place,  that  pre- 
vious to  his  embarking  on  his  return  home, 
General  Estcourt  said  that  Lord  Raglan 
was  astonished  at  his  recall,  that  he  re- 
gretted it,  and  was  unable  to  understand 
why  it  had  taken  place.  There  was  one 
point,  however,  with  reference  to  the  recall 
of  Lord  Lucan  to  which  he  wished  to  direct 
attention.  As  he  had  before  said,  ho  did 
not  dispute  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
exercise  their  power  of  recalling  him  ;  hut 
if  they  considered  it  so  essential  for  the 
good  of  the  service  that  two  officers  who 
were  on  such  bad  terms  should  not  remain 
together,  how  was  it  that  so  long  a  period 
had  been  allowed  to  elapse  between  the 
receipt  of  Lord  Raglan's  letter  and  the 
date  of  the  recall  of  Lord  Lucan  ?  Lord 
Raglan's  letter  was  written  on  the  16th  of 
December ;  Lord  Hardinge's  reply  to  the 
reference  made  to  him  respecting  it  was 
dated  the  26th  of  January,  and  the  date 
of  the  recall  was  not  till  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary,  so  that  upwards  of  three  weeks  must 
have  elapsed  between  the  receipt  of  Lord 
Raglan's  letter  and  the  recall  of  Lord 
Lucan.  He  asked  this  question,  because 
he  had  heard  it  stated  by  others  that  the 
delay  might  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of 
there  having  been  a  question  as  to  toko 
should  be  recalled  at  that  time.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  strange  coincidence  of 
dates  between  the  recall  of  Lord  Lucan 
and  the  notice  of  a  question  put  upon  the 
papers  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bristol  with  reference  to  the  battle  of 
Balaklava.  No  doubt,  a  clear  explanation 
of  these  matters  could  be  given  by  the 
Government,  but  as  he  had  heard  them 
mooted  in  society,  he  had  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  call  attention  to  them.  The 
point  to  which  he  wished  mainly  to  confine 
his  remarks  was  the  letter  of  Lord  Raglan, 
which  brought  against  Lord  Lucan  charges 
of  the  gravest  character.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  production  of  that  letter  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  was,  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  say  so,  a  grave  mis- 
take. It  entirely  changed  their  position. 
So  long  as  they  kept  it  in  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  War  they  could  take  their 
stand  upon  the  right  of  the  Government 
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to  recall  any  officer  without  assigtitng  their  i 
reasons  for  the  step ;  but  when  they  pro- ' 
duced  that  letter  thej  shifted  their  ground, ! 
and  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  must  I 
either  stand  by  the  one  course  or  take  the  ■ 
consequences  which  naturally  flowed  from  | 
the  other.  In  a  communication  which  < 
Lord  Lucan  addressed  to  the  Commander ' 
in  Chief >  praying  him  to  reconsider  his  op- 
plication  for  a  court-martial,  he  thus  de- 
scribed that  letter  of  Lord  Raglan's : — 

"  It  contains  entirelj  new  matter,  and  is  re- 
plete with  new  charges,  reflecting  more  seriously 
than  before  on  my  professional  judgment  and 
oharacter.  There  is  now  imputed  to  me,  and  for 
the  first  time,  not  only  the  misconception  of  one 
order,  but  inattention  to  and  neglect  of  another 
order ;  and,  again,  a  total  incapacity  to  carry  out 
any  instructions,  and  to  avail  myself  of  the  means 
placed  by  his  Lordship  at  my  disposal.  Chains 
so  grave  and  of  a  oharacter  so  exclusively  profes- 
sional cannot,  I  submit,  be  properly  disposed  of 
without  a  military  investigation.  I  find  myself 
therefore  compelled  to  express  my  anxious  wish 
that  the  Commander  in  Chief  will  be  induced 
kindly  to  reconsider  his  decision,  and  consent  to 
my  whole  conduct  on  the  day  of  the  action  of  Ba- 
laklava,  the  25th  of  October,  1854,  being  investi- 
gated by  a  court-martial.'* 

He  thought  that  any  military  man  would 
admit  that  what  Lord  Lucan  said  upon  that 
point  was  justified  by  the  fact,  and  that  the 
charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
him  were  of  a  very  grave  professional  cha- 
racter, and  required  a  professional  investi- 
gation. That  second  appeal  of  Lord  Lu- 
can's,  however,  was  also  refused,  and  it 
was  not  until  all  other  modes  of  redress 
had  been  denied  him  that  he  had  ventured 
to  make  that  statement  in  another  place 
which  was  now  in  the  possession  of  most 
hon.  Members.  He  (Lord  Elcho)  wished 
to  examine,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the 
ffrounds  upon  which  the  appeal  of  Lord 
Lucan  for  a  court-martial  had  been  re- 
fused. In  the  letter  containing  the  refusal 
no  grounds  were  assigned;  and  he  must 
therefore  look  to  the  speeches  which  had 
been  made  upon  the  subject  in  another 
place  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  bead  of 
the  War  Department  and  by  tho  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  So  far  as  he  could 
gather  from  those  speeches,  there  appear- 
ed to  be  four  principal  grounds  upon  which 
the  refusal  had  been  based.  First,  it  was 
llaid  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  a 
court-martial  appointed  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances; secondly,  it  was  urged  that 
1f  a  court-martial  were  granted  to  Lord 
Lucan,  it  must  be  granted  to  every  officer 
and  every  private  who  thought  himself 
aggrieved ;  thirdly,  that  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  framing  tho  charges;  and, 
Lord  Blcho 


fourthly,  that  Lord  Lucan  had  done  duty 
since  the  action  at  Balaklava,  where  he 
had  been  at  fault,  and  that  therefore  by 
military  law  he  could  net  be  tried.  He 
would  next  proceed  to  examine  these  four 
reasons  which  had  been  adduced  against 
granting  a  court-martial,  and  he  would 
first  touch  upon  the  question  of  precedent. 
He  had  himself  a  great  respect  for  prece- 
dent, but  at  the  same  time  all  precedents 
must  have  a  beginning,  and  in  a  case  where 
justice  demanded  a  fair  trial,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  absence  of  precedent  was  a 
sufficient  cause  why  that  trial  should  not 
be  granted.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  thought  that  a  precedent  did  exist 
in  the  case  of  Lord  George  Sackville, 
afterwards  Lord  Qeorge  Oermaine,  the 
commander  of  the  English  cavalry  at  the 
battle  of  Minden  in  1759.  He  had  looked 
with  great  care  into  all  the  circnmstanoea 
of  that  case,  and  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
in  its  main  features  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Lucan,  although,  indeed,  there 
was  the  difference  that  Lord  George  Sack- 
rille  was  eonderoned  for  nol  obeying  his 
orders,  whereas  the  Earl  of  Lncan  had 
been  censured  for  his  imnllcit  obedience  to 
them.  He  did  not  thinV  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  him,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  on  his  parti  to  enter  into  the 
detail  of  the  battle  of  Minden ;  but,  per- 
haps, the  House  wonld  allow  htm  to  read 
an  extract  from  the  general  order  issned 
by  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bmnswiok,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  allied  army,  in 
order  to  show  the  gtt)unds  upon  which 
Lord  George  Sackville  demanded  a  court- 
martial  to  inquire  into  his  eondttCt.  In  hia 
general  order,  issued  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Minden,  which  was  fought  on 
the  1st  of  August,  1759,  Prince  Perdi* 
band  wrote:— 

'*  His  Royal  Higbness  further  orders  it  to  be 
declared  to  Lieutenant  General  tho  Marquess  of 
Qranby  that  he  ii  persuaded  that  if  he  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  him  at  the  head  of  tba 
cavalry  of  the  right  wiog  his  preaenee  would  have 
greatly  contributed  to  make  the  decision  of  that 
day  more  complete  and  more  brilliant.  In  short, 
his  Serene  Highnem  orders  that  those  of  his  ettite 
whose  behaviour  he  most  admfaf«s  be  oaiiMd(lAM 
George  SaokviUe^  not  inoLuded  in  the  list>,aBd  Us 
Royal  Uighnesa  desires  and  orders  the  generaU 
of  the  army  that  upon  all  occasions  when  orders 
are  brought  to  them  by  his  aides-de-camp  they  be 
obeyed  punotually  and  without  delay." 


It  was  that  insinuation  against  him  whicli 
led  Lord  George  Sackvillo  to  request  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  England, 
and,  leave  beinff  given  to  him,  he  arrived 
home  on  the  fth  of  August,  and  imme- 
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diatdly  wrote  a  letter  to  the  military  antho- 
rltiea  praying  for  a  military  inquiry  into 
his  conduct.  On  the  10th  of  August  ho 
received  an  anawer  granting  him  an  in« 
qairy,  hat  in  the  meantime  he  was  depri?ed 
of  his  military  emoluments  and  his  military 
poaitiouk  Id  that  answer  he  was  informed 
•*-and  the  point  was  well  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  his  Dohle  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  OoTemmeut— -that  the  inquiry  would 
he  held  whenerer  the  officers  on  service 
returned  to  England.  The  court-martial 
was  subsequently  held,  and  its  verdict  con- 
demned I^rd  George  Sackville  as  being 
guilty  of  disobedience  of  orders.  He  could 
not  but  think  that  the  position  of  an  Eng- 
lish general  was  somewhat  unfortunate,  for 
there  was  a  precedent  for  g^nting  a  court* 
martial  in  the  ease  of  Lord  Lucan,  and 
that  precedent  was  a  court-martial  which 
condemned  Lord  George  Saekville  for  not 
doing  that  which  Lord  Lucan  was  con- 
demned for  doing.  In  the  ease  of  Lord 
George  Saekville,  two  orders  having  been 
given  him  by  two  aides*de-camp  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter, he  rode  up  to  Prince  Ferdinand  to 
have  his  diffictdty  cleared  away ;  for  that 
he  was  condemned,  and  yet  they  were 
told  that  it  was  the  very  course  which 
ought  to  have  been  adopted  by  Lord  Lucan, 
or  Chat  he  should,  if  he  bad  any  doubt 
about  the  order,  have  sent  some  one  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief  for  an  explanation. 
In  that  reepect  he  considered,  as  he  had 
just  said,  the  tiOsition  of  a  British  general 
unfortunate.  Wishing  to  €nd  out  as  much 
as  he  could  that  would  bear  upon  the  case, 
he  hid  spent  some  time  in  referring  to 
books  and  pamphlets  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  he  found  among  other  things, 
that  amoDffKt  the  officers  by  whom  Lord 
George  Sadtville  was  tried  was  one  William 
Earl  of  Panmurok  He  hoped  this  might 
be  regarded  as  a  favourable  omen,  and 
that  we  should  soon  have  a  warrant  signed 
"  Fot,  Baron  Panmure,*'  ordering  a  court- 
martial  upon  Lord  Lucan.  He  found  also 
a  letter  of  consolation  addressed  to  Lord 
George  Saekville  by  the  Marechal  de  Con- 
ladoi  the  French  Commander  at  the  battle 
of  Minden,  and  transmitted  by  Voltaire,  in 
which  that  general  alluded  to  the  shooting 
of  Byng  and  Lord  George  Sackville's  eon- 
demnation,  and  said  that  the  eoaduct  of 
the  English  with  respect  to  their  admirals 
and  generals  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Carthaginians,  who,  whenever 
ibej  lost  a  battle  or  a  plaee  of  strength, 
crucified  a  general.    Bayle  said  that  there 


were  no  class  of  men  who  had  more  need 
than  the  generals  of  the  army  to  cultivate 
those  qualities  which  would  be  useful  in  a 
life  of  retirement.  With  reference  to  the 
bearing  of  military  law  upon  this  point,  he 
found  that  Mr.  Arthur  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple-— 

^ "  An  officer  who  may  be  suspended,  and  feels 
his  character  unjustly  impeached,  may  demand  an 
investigation  of  his  conduct  by  court-martial, 
which,  if  not  attended  with  manifest  injury  to  the 
lerrice,  ought  to  be  granted,  that  an  opportunity 
of  justification  may  be  afforded.  Lord  Georgt 
Sac&Tille,  having  been  suspended  and  divested  of 
all  military  employ,  and  finding  his  character  to 
be  impeached  in  the  public  opinion,  demanded  an 
inqttli7  into  his  conduct,  which  the  King,  from 
motives  of  justioe  and  humanity,  and  regard  to 
the  reputation  of  an  officer  of  such  high  rank, 
readily  granted.  Captain  Norris,  of  the  Essex, 
even  after  having  resigned  the  command  of  his 
ship  in  the  Mediterranean,  finding  his  cnaraoter 
had  been  aspersed  by  his  offioers  in  the  engage, 
ment  off  Toulon,  applied  to  the  Admiralty  Board 
for  a  publio  investigation  of  his  conduct,  and  a 
court-martial  for  that  purpose  was  accordingly 
ordered." 

And,  in  the  case  of  Sir  Hugh  Palllser,  Mr. 
Fox  said,  a  court-martial  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  try  him  at  his  own  request,  as 
had  been  done  in  the  ease  of  Lord  George 
Sackyill(^*-*eren  though  dismissed  the  ser- 
yice.  He  would  next  pass  to  the  second 
argument,  which,  as  he  understood  it,  was, 
that  if  a  court-martial  were  granted  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Lucan  it  would  be  necessary 
to  grant  one  in  the  ease  of  every  private 
or  inferior  officer  who  might  demand  it ; 
but  he  thought  that  he  should  be  able  to 
show  that  no  analogy  existed  between 
those  cases.  What  were  the  grounds  upon 
which  Lord  Lucan  was  condemned  ?  He 
was  condemned  because  it  was  said,  that, 
as  a  lieutenant  general,  he  was  a  responsi- 
ble person  possessing  a  discretionary  power, 
and  that  he  did  not  exercise  it,  but  simply 
obeyed  orders,  a  thing  which  any  private 
or  inferior  officer  ought  to  have  done,  and 
which  Lord  Cardigan  also  did.  What  was 
the  real  ttate  of  the  ease  ?  Lord  Lucan, 
upon  receiving  the  order,  did  not  under- 
stand it — and,  certainly,  it  was  not  very 
intelligible-^and  he  ventured  to  ask  the 
aide-de-camp  its  meaning.  The  aide-de- 
eamp  explained  the  meaning  of  the  order, 
and  Lord  Lucan  obeyed  it.  The  order 
was  given  to  Lord  Cardigan,  who  objected 
to  it,  and  remonstrated  against  the  mad- 
ness of  executing  such  a  charge  ;  but  he 
obeyed  the  order,  and  in  so  doing  did  his 
duty  in  a  manner  which  no  man  admired 
more  than  he  did.    Two  men  acted  in  pre* 
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cbelj  tho  same  manner,  and  yet  one  was 
received  with  praise  and  honour  while  the 
other  was  more  or  less  censured  and  pro- 
fessionally disgraced.  If  responsibilty 
were  conferred  upon  an  officer,  and  he  was 
called  upon  to  exercise  a  discretionary 
power,  more  favour  ought  to  be  conceded 
to  him  than  to  an  inferior  officer  who  held 
no  such  position.  The  third  argument 
adduced  against  granting  the  court-martial 
was,  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
framing  the  charges.  To  that  argument 
he  could  reply  that,  in  tho  case  of  Lord 
George  Sackville,  Prince  Ferdinand  in  his 
general  order  did  not  mention  his  name, 
but  it  was  on  account  of  an  insinuation 
that  he  demanded  a  court-martial.  The 
Judge  Advocate  of  that  day  found  no 
difficulty  in  framing  charges  and  drawing 
up  a  bill  of  indictment  against  Lord  George 
Sackville,  upon  which  he  was  condemned, 
declared  unfit  to  hold  a  command,  and  dis- 
missed the  service,  and  he  (Lord  Elcho) 
had  too  much  respect  for  the  abilities  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  at  present 
filled  the  office  of  Judge  Advocate  not  to 
believe  that,  from  the  letter  of  Lord  Rag- 
lan, containing  charges  against  Lord  Lucan 
— charges  of  so  grave  a  nature — he  could 
easily  frame  charges  and  draw  up  a  bill  of 
indictment.  The  fourth  and  last  point  with 
which  he  had  to  deal,  was  the  argument 
that  Lord  Lucan  had  done  duty  with  the 
army  after  the  battle  of  Bataklava,  and  that, 
by  military  law,  he  could  not  therefore  be 
put  upon  his  trial.  He  did  not  mean  to  ques- 
tion the  military  law.  He  granted,  that  if  an 
officer  had  committed  a  fault  for  which  he 
was  put  under  arrest,  and  was  subsequently 
released  from  arrest  and  did  duty,  that  he 
was  thereby  condoned  for  his  ofience,  and 
oould  not  be  put  upon  trial  for  the  same  of- 
fence. But  it  was  a  question  whether  he 
might  not  be  put  upon  his  trial  bj  a  supe- 
rior officer  to  him  who  put  him  under  arrest, 
and  who  subsequently  released  him.  At 
all  events,  here  was  a  law  really  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  accused  ;  and  surely 
the  House  did  not  mean  that  that  very  law 
should  be  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
accused,  which  would  be  the  case  in  the 
instance  of  Lord  Lucan,  should  the  present 
Motion  be  rejected.  He  might  of  course 
quote  many  cases  in  illustration  of  the 
principle,  that  if  a  soldier,  after  arrest, 
was  discharged  and  allowed  to  resume 
duty,  he  could  not  be  subsequently  tried 
for  the  ofience  for  which  he  was  arrested. 
An  instance  had  been  given  that  during  the 
Peninsular  war  a  private  soldier  was  put 
Lord  Elcho 


under  arrest,  and  subsequently  allowed  his 
freedom,  and  served  with  great  gallantry 
before  the  enemy ;  that  after  the  battle  he 
was  again  arrested  and  brought  before  a 
court-martial,  found  guilty,  and  flogged. 
Unquestionably  nothing  could  be  more  un-. 
just  than  such  a  proceeding,  and  as  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  military  law  was 
enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  accused,  the 
soldier  in  that  instance  would  naturally 
have  claimed  its  protection;   but  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Lucan  it  was  decidedly  ad- 
verse to  his  interest.     It  appeared  to  him 
that  if  Lord  Raglan,  when  he  wrote  hia 
letter,  believed  the  charges  he  made,  he 
was  to  blame  for  leaving  a  general  officer 
who  had  proved  himself,  according  to  that 
letter,  so  incompetent  as  Lord  Lucan  had 
done,  to  remain  one  hour  after  showing  hia 
incompetency  in  command.     The  whole 
safety  of  our  army  in  the  field  depended 
upon  the  cavalry,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
cavalry  depended  upon  its  commander.  But 
what  did  Lord  RagUin  do  ?     He  left  Lord 
Lucan  two  months  in  command  without 
putting  him  under  arrest  or  sending  him 
home,  one  or  the  otber  of  which  he  sub- 
mitted Lord  Raglan  ought  to  have  done  if 
the  charges  against  Lord  Lucan  were  well 
founded.     A  great  deal  was  heard  about 
this  not  being  a  fitting  subject  to  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  and 
Lord  Lucan  had  been  blamed  for  having 
brought  his  case  forward  in  another  place. 
No  doubt  the  House  would  be  told  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Judge  Advocate, 
or  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Se- 
cretary for  War,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  dangerous  than  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent for  bringing  the  subject  of  military 
discipline  under  discussion  in  the  Houae  oi 
Commons.     He  confessed  he  did  not  feel 
at  all  alarmed  at  any  such  thing.     The 
Queen  had,  undoubtedly,  the  prerogative 
of  commanding  the  army,  but  that  prero- 
gative was  at  all  times  subject  to  certain 
checks  and  control.     The  House  of  Com* 
mens  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  passing 
the  Mutiny  Bill  from  year  to  year,  and  it 
had  also  the  power  of  stopping  the  sup* 
plies,  by  which  it  necessarily  ezereued  a 
very  powerful  control  over  the  whole  army, 
and  aJso  over  the  management  of  it.     Ac- 
cording to  a  high  authority  on  military  law 
— Simmons  on  OourU-wartial — 

"  It  was  quite  evident  that  courts-martial  were 
as  strictly  derived  firom  and  formed  part  and 
parcel  of  the  law  of  England,  as  any  OourU  de- 
pending on  Statute  oould  be.  It  had  been  apUj 
observed  by  Mr.  Tytler,  <  The  Mutiny  Act  was, 
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by  the  jery  limited  term  of  its  duration  and  fre- 
quency of  its  renewal,  more  truly  and  imme- 
diately fii^suned  by  the  people  itself  than  any  other 
of  the  existing  Statutes  of  the  Realm.'  " 

This  power  of  control  and  check  was  a 
power  of  which  the  House  was  jealous, 
and  justlj  jealous;  and  it  was  a  power 
which  had  been  frequently  exercised.  He 
had  taken  at  random,  from  Hansard^  in- 
stances of  Motions  being  brought  forward 
materially  affecting  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  and  snch  Motions  had  been  followed 
by  the  most  beneficial  results.  In  1745 
an  Address  was  moved  and  carried  for  a 
oourt-martial  on  Admirals  Matthews  and 
Lestock,  to  inquire  into  their  conduct  in 
the  action  off  Toulon  between  His  Majesty's 
fleet  and  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain.  In  that  debate  Mr.  Henry 
Fox  used  these  words: — 

"  As  we  in  this  House  are  the  great  inquisitors 
of  the  nation,  this,  Sir,  was  the  reason — ^and  it  is 
a  sulBoient  reason — ^fbr  an  inquiry  into  the  ease, 
and  the  end  we  proposed  to  ourselves  by  suoh  an 
inquiry  was,  to  yindicate  the  innocent  and  to 
punish  the  guilty." 

Mr.  H.  Pelham,  who  opposed  the  Motion 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  said — 

**  When  there  appeared  to  be  a  failure  or  want 
of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Grown,  we  may 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  any  officer,  or  into 
the  proceedings  of  any  court-martial." 

Now,  he  contended  that  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Luean,  there  was  not  a  failure  of 
justice  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  but  a 
failure  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces.  To  return  to  pre- 
vious subjects  of  a  similar  nature,  in  the 
same  year  (1745)  Parliament  voted  the 
proceedings  of  the  court-martial  appointed 
to  try  Captain  Norris  (to  whom  he  had 
already  referred),  to  be  "  arbitrary,  par- 
tial, and  illegal,"  and  this,  too,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  opposition  of  the  Minister  of 
the  day,  Mr.  Pelham.  In  1778,  Mr.  Lut- 
trell  moved  for  a  court-martial  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  for  disobedience  of  orders,  and 
Mr.  Fox  afterwards  moved  that  he  be 
dismissed  the  service.  In  1814,  Colonel 
Palmer  moved  for  papers  relating  to  the 
trial  of  Colonel  Quentin.  In  1815,  Lord 
Proby  moved  the  introduction  of  a  clause 
into  the  Mutiny  Act,  to  prevent  the  dis- 
missal of  an  officer  without  the  previous 
inquiry  of  a  court-martial.  In  lo32,  Mr. 
Hume  moved  for  the  production  of  papers 
relating  to  the  trial  and  punishment  of 


Alexander  SomerviUe  for  writing  a  letter 
to  a  newspaper — a  well-known  case.  But 
more  i-ecently  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Huddersfield  (Viscount  Goderich)  had 
made  a  Motion — for  which  he  received 
very  considerable  support — that  materially 
affected  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  great 
injustice  was  done  to  the  private  men  by 
their  not  being  promoted.  But  he  had  a 
case  to  quote  which  he  thought  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  tlie  Government 
would  not  refuse  to  recognise  as  of  weighty 
authority.  In  1836  a  Motion  was  made 
for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  commander  of  the  forces  with 
reference  to  a  recent  appointment,  and  he 
found  that  the  name  attached  to  that  Mo- 
tion was  that  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  (Sir  W. 
Molesworth).  The  reason  which  led  his 
right  hon.  Friend  to  bring  forward  the 
Motion  was,  that  he  thought  the  appoint- 
ment calculated  to  be  injurious  to  the  ser- 
vice and  generally  to  the  army,  and  he 
boldly  and  ably,  in  one  of  those  carefully 
prepared  and  elaborate  speeches  which  he 
was  wont  to  deliver,  laid  down  the  law 
with  reference  to  the  responsibility  of 
Ministers  in  regard  to  the  administration 
of  the  army.  He  on  that  occasion  said — 
and  his  speech  was  almost  prophetic — 

"  I  consider  that  one  of  His  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters ought  to  he  at  the  head  of  the  army— ought 
to  ho  beld  responsible  to  this  House  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  army,  and  he  present  by  him- 
self or  delegate  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  answer  to  the  questions  and  complaints 
of  the  people  with  reference  to  his  conduct  in  the 
administration  of  military  affairs." — [See  3  jGTan- 
sard,  xxziij.  635.] 

Nothing  could  be  more  sound  doctrine,  and 
a  doctrine  which  he  was  happy  to  say  had 
been  acted  upon.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  brought  forward  this  Motion  should  bo 
met  with  the  objection  that  it  infringed 
upon  the  Royal  prerogative,  he  (Lord 
Elcho)  had  forearmed  himself  with  a  pas- 
sage from  the  speech  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  in  reference  to  that  point,  for  his 
right  hon.  Friend  observed  that — 

"Whenever  we  hear  the  word  perogattve 
made  use  of  in  this  House,  we  may  feel  oonvinoed 
that  some  abuse  is  about  to  be  defended — some 
attempt  is  about  to  be  made  to  escape  inquiry — ^to 
shrink  from  responsibility."  — [iS^tf  8  Baniord, 
xzxiij.  533.] 

He  hoped,  therefore,  that  that  argument 
would  not  be  adopted  on  this  occasion,  but 
that  the  present  would  be  considered  an 
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open  question,  in  which  ease  he  felt  setiare 
of  the  support  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works.  But  he  was 
prepared  to  maintain  ttiat  the  interference 
of  Parliament  had  not  only  heon  innoxious, 
hut  that  in  many  cases  it  had  been  highly 
beneficial.  Take  the  ease  of  flogging. 
Would  any  Gentleman  say  that  that  did 
not  allect  the  army  ?  He  found  that  Sir 
Qeorge  Murray,  in  his  reply  to  a  Motion 
by  Mr.  Hunt  in  1832  on  the  subject  of 
flogging  in  the  army,  said^— 

*'  He  was  afraid,  if  that  House  became  a  court 
of  revision  for  military  offences,  it  Would  infringe 
on  the  great  principle  of  the  eonstitntion  by  whieh 
the  army  was  plaeed  ondtr  the  taolMire  MBtiol 
of  the  drown." 

Was  the  House  controlled  by  that  argu- 
ment and  prevented  from  interfering  with 
the  subject  ?  Not  at  all.  The  House  did 
interfere,  and  the  result,  as  they  all  knew, 
was  most  beneficial.  It  was  notorious  that 
flogging  in  the  nrn)y  had  comparatively 
ceased  ;  and  if  they  wanted  to  know  whe- 
ther it  had  been  attended  with  beneficial 
results  or  not  he  would  point  to  the  Crimea, 
where  they  had  an  army  without  crime, 
and  where  officers  and  men  vied  with  each 
other,  not  more  to  maintain  the  reputation 
of  the  British  army  for  talour  than  for 
high  moral  discipline.  He  thanked  the 
House  most  sincerely  for  its  indulgence, 
while  he  had  endeavoured  to  show,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  that  this  was 
not  a  question  of  prerogative,  or  a  ques- 
tion to  which  the  objection  would  ap- 
ply, that  it  would  aiiect  the  discipline  of 
the  army.  Whether  he  had  succeeded  or 
not,  the  case  of  Lord  Lucan  was  so  strong 
and  so  good  that  it  could  not  suffer  from 
the  feebleness  of  the  advocate.  As  he 
had  said,  Lotd  Lucan  courted  inquiry, 
thinking*  his  professional  reputation  da- 
maged oy  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  He  knew  that  it  had  been  stated  in 
another  place  by  the  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Minister  of  War,  and,  that 
evening,  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  H. 
Berkeley),  that  Lord  Lucan *s  personal 
character  and  honour  were  unimpeached  ; 
but  what  consolation  was  that  to  a  man 
whom  the  Goremment  had  disgraced  ? 
He  could  not  believe  that  discipline  re- 
quired the  perpetration  of  injustice,  or 
that  the  public  interests  were  served  by 
disgracing  as  gallant,  as  zealous,  and,  he 
would  venture  to  say,  as  efficient  a  soldier 
as  any  in  Her  Majesty's  service.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  H.  Berkeley)  stated 
Lord  Elcho 


that  he  brought  forward  this  motion  as  % 
question  of  justice  to  Lol-d  Lucan,  as  well 
as  to  those  gallant  men  whose  conduct  that 
House  and  the  whole  country  admired. 
The  hon.  Member  said  Lord  Lncan*i 
honour  was  unimpeached,  but  he  added 
that  if  the  general  who  commanded  on 
that  occasion  had  been  a  Rnssian  subject, 
he  would  have  died  under  the  knout,  or 
have  been  exiled  to  Siberia.  Lord  Lucan 
had  the  good  fortune  to  belong  to  a  free 
country,  in  which  such  extreme  measures 
were  not  resorted  to.  The  knout  under  whieh 
he  suffered  was  the  censure  of  the  hon* 
Gentleman.  The  Siberia  to  which  he  was 
banished  was  the  professional  disgrace  by 
which  he  was  incapacitated,  as  long  as  these 
charges  were  not  met  and  refutea,  from 
again  holding  command  in  Her  Majesty's 
service.  He  had  said  Lord  Lncan  was  as 
gallant  an  officer  as  any  in  that  service. 
Ho  was  present  when  his  Lordship  waa 
examined  before  a  Committee  of  that 
House,  and  after  his  examination  a  state* 
ment  Was  made  to  him  (Lord  Elcho)  by  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  whose  name  he 
had  no  authority  to  mention,  but  whom 
name,  if  he  could  give  it,  would  add  to  the 
effect  which  he  hoped  his  opinion  would 
have  upon  the  House  and  upon  the  Go- 
vernment :  that  hon.  Grentleman,  a  friend 
of  his,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
said  to  him,  "  Lord  Lucan  has  proved 
himself,  by  his  evidence,  to  be  an  able  and 
a  zealous  office,  careful  of  his  horses  and 
of  his  men,  and  a  thorough  master  of 
every  detail  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  dirision."  His  reply  was, 
"  Do  yoii  think  that  a  general  officer,  who 
has  shown  himself  thus  competent  in  the 
camp  is  wholly  incompetent  m  the  field?" 
There  was  an  innate  love  of  justice  in  the 
breasts  of  Englishmen.  Lord  Lucan  had 
appealed  to  the  proper  authorities  for  te* 
dress,  and  had  failed  to  obtain  it.  Lord 
Lucan  had  made  a  statement  in  the  Honse 
of  Lords,  and,  now  that  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man,  though  not  at  his  request,  had 
brought  the  subject  under  the  consider* 
ation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  ap- 
pealed to  them  on  behalf  of  his  gtdlant 
and  noble  relative,  confidently  trusting 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  do  him 
that  justice  which  had  been  denied  else« 
where,  and  by  the  expression  of  its  opinion 
induce  tlie  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  to  recommend  Her  Majesty, 
in  the  exercise  of  her  undoubted  and  un* 
questionable  prerogatire,  to    grant   that 
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pfofestional  inquiry  whioh  could  alone  Tin- 
dioate  hit  conduct,  and  relieve  him  from 
the  disgrace  under  which  he  now  more  or 
lesB  la^nred. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

<*  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be  graciously 
pleaeed  to  order  that  an  inquiry  by  Court-martial 
he  held  on  lientMiaiit  General  the  Earl  of  Luoan» 
for  ordering  a  ebarge  of  the  Light  Cavalry  at  the 
Battle  of  BalaklaTa." 

Mr.  G.  VILLIERS  said,  the  question 
hefore  tiie  House  was,  whether  upon  a 
certain  statement  of  facts  they  would 
agree  to  an  address  to  the  Crown  praying 
that  an  inquiry  by  court-martial  should  be 
instituted  into  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of 
Lucan  ;  and  as  it  was  his  duty,  from  the 
office  which  he  had  the  honour  of  hold- 
ing, to  be  acquainted  with  the  prinoi- 
Sles  and  practice  which  regulated  the  mi* 
tary  tribunals  of  the  country,  it  might 
be  convenient  if  he  thus  early  addressed 
the  House  on  the  subject.  He  should 
not  dispute  with  the  noMe  Lord  about 
the  right  of  Parliament  lo  interfere  in 
matters  afl^ting  the  army«  though  he 
thought  some  of  his  noble  Friend's  views 
were  somewhat  extreme  on  that  matter. 
He  should  confine  himself  to  the  question 
of  the  particular  claim  for  interference  put 
forth  in  this  case.  In  the  first  place,  he 
must  obserte  that  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  H, 
Berkeley)  had  brought  this  Motion  forward, 
not  so  much  as  an  original  proposition  for 
inquiry,  as  an  appeal  from  a  decision  which 
had  been  already  given  by  the  Orown,  by 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  by  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  legal  of- 
ficers who  had  been  consulted.  He  would 
not  question  the  propriety  of  his  hon.  Friend 
la  adopting  this  course,  but  he  would 
merely  observe  that  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
instead  of  proposing  any  other  mode  of 
lAquify,  asked  for  a  court-martial  upon  the 
Barl  of  Lucan,  with  the  perfect  knowledge 
that  it  was  the  precise  form  of  inquiry 
already  demanded  by  Lord  Lucan  himself, 
decided  upon  bv  thd  authorities  to  which 
he  had  referred,  and  for  the  refusal  of 
which  reasons  had  been  assigned.  Hold- 
ing the  peculiar  office  which  he  did,  the 
facts  of  this  case,  as  is  usual  in  cases 
where  a  general  court-martial  was  con- 
templated, had  been  communicated  to  him 
fbr  tho  purpose  of  advising  whetlier  it 
was  one  in  which  a  court-martial  should 
be  appointed.  He  had  viewed  it  with- 
out reference  to  tho  station  of  the  person, 
or  some  of  the  peeuliartties  attending  U, 
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and  he  was  quite  ready  to  share  all  the 
responsibility  which  attached  to  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued.  He  thought, 
now,  that  he  should  best  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  House  if-^withoui  refer- 
ring to  topics  somewhat  irrelevant  that 
had  been  alluded  to  by  the  seconder  and 
mover-— he  called  their  attention  to  the 
particular  facts  whioh  had  been  submitted 
to  him,  and  the  reasons  which  were  as- 
signed for  refusing  the  particular  tribunal 
which  was  demanded.  What  were  (ha 
facts  of  this  ease?  Lord  Lucan,  on  the 
28th  of  November,  became  aware  of  the 
terms  in  which  Lord  Raglan  had  refer- 
red to  his  conduct  on  the  25th  of  Octo^ 
her,  and  thereupon  entered  into  communi- 
cation with  Lord  Raglan  on  the  subject, 
expressing  bis  displeasure  at  the  mode  in 
which  his  conduct  had  been  reported  by 
Lord  Raglan.  Lord  Lucan  eomplained« 
not  only  of  injustice  done  hun,  but  also 
questioned  the  veracity  of  Lord  Raglan.'a 
communication  to  the  Minister  of  War. 
Thereupon  a  series  of  communications 
ensued  between  Lord  Lucan  and  Lord 
Raglan,  the  purport  of  whioh  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Raglan  was,  that  Lord  Lucan 
should  withdraw  a  certain  letter  of  com« 
ment  on  his  report  which  he  (Lord  Lucan) 
had  sent  him,  and  should  remain  satis- 
fied with  the  report  already  sent  to  this 
country.  Lord  Lucan  was  unwilling  to 
do  this,  and  |)ertinaciously  adhered  to  his 
own  explanation  of  the  events  of  the  25th 
of  October  at  Balaklava,  and  left  Lord 
Raglan  no  peace  until  he  sent  his  com- 
munication, or  rather  his  criticism  upon 
his  (Lord  Raglan's)  despatch,  to  this 
country.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Raglan 
felt  himself  bound,  in  vindication  of  hia 
original  despatch,  to  send  his  observations 
upon  that  letter^  entering  more  fully  into 
his  reasons  for  having  expressed  som^ 
kind  of  disapprobation  of  Lord  Lucan'a 
conduct  at  Balaklava^  while  he  so  far  mo* 
dified  that  expression  of  disapprobstion  as 
not  to  csst  any  slur  upon  Lord  Lucan 's 
professional  character^  or  preclude  him 
from  receiving  the  thanks  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  It  was  upon  receipt  of  these 
communications  that  the  Minister  of  War 
discovered  that  there  were  essential  difittnv 
ences  between  the  lieutenant  general  of 
cavalry  and  the  commander  of  the  forces 
in  the  East ;  and  upon  that  ground,  and 
that  ground  alone,  fortified  by  the  opinion 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  this  coun- 
try, considering  that  these  differences  were 
detrimental  to  the  public  service,  and  that 
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harm  on  J  was  essential  between  officers  of 
that  rank,  the  recall  of  the  lieatenant  gene- 
ral of  cayalry  was  decided  npon.  He  (Mr. 
Yilliers)  stated  these  facts  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  grounds  on  which  it  was 
decided  that  Lord  Lucan  was  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  claim  court-martial ;  and  why  it 
was  not  eonsistent  with  military  usage  to 
grant  one.  The  House  was  aware,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Lord  Lucan,  upon  his  re- 
turn to  this  country,  had  claimed,  as  the 
unquestionable  pririlege  of  every  officer, 
to  hare  a  court-martial  if  he  chose  to  de- 
mand one ;  and  subsequently,  upon  being 
appnsed  of  Lord  Raglan's  comments  on 
his  letter  that  he  had  asked  as  a  fayour, 
to  hare  this  court-martial,  and  had  learnt 
that  his  Lordship's  request  was  refused  in 
both  cases.  He  would  now  apply  himself 
to  these  facts  in  order  to  show  on  what 
ground  of  military  law  and  practice  Lord 
Lucan  had  been  refused  that  inquiry  by  court- 
martial  for  which  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  H. 
Berkeley)  asked.  In  the  first  place,  he 
thought  the  noble  Earl,  when  he  applied  to 
hare  a  court-martial  as  an  unquestionable 
right,  must  hare  done  so  either  in  haste  or 
under  rei-y  erroneous  adrice,  because  erery 
one  might  ascertain  by  searching  the  most 
elementary  works  upon  the  military  sys- 
tem of  this  country,  that  an  officer  had  no 
right  whatever  to  a  court-martial  as  a 
means  of  inquiry  into  his  conduct.  Per- 
sons who  entered  the  army  did  so  on  the 
well-understood  condition  that  they  might 
be  dismissed  without  any  reason  assigned, 
and  without  any  redress  giren,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Grown.  This  power  in 
the  Grown  was  so  ancient  and  had 
been  so  generally  recognised  that  it  was 
useless  to  discuss  it.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  the  question  had  been  raised 
whether  such  powers  should  be  intrusted 
to  the  Grown,  and  there  had  been  attempts 
to  limit  the  prerogative  in  this  respect, 
but  Parliament  had  uniformly  decided  that 
the  Grown  was  wisely  intrusted  with  this 
prerogative.  It  was  not,  therefore,  diffi- 
cult to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether 
an  officer  possessed  an  unquestionable  right 
to  a  court-martial.  Then  arose  the  ques- 
tion whether  in  this  particular  case  it  was 
F roper  to  grant  such  an  inquiry  as  a  favour. 
Lord  Elcho  :  Hear.]  His  noble  Friend 
seemed  satisfied  to  rest  upon  that.  Well, 
but  then  arose  the  question  whether  a  court- 
martial  could  be  conceded  upon  the  facts 
as  they  stood — namely,  that  either  no 
military  offence  had  been  imputed  to  the 
Earl  of  Lucan  by  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
Mr.  a  Villiers 


or  that  if  any  such  offence  had  been  so 
imputed  to  him,  it  had  been  overlooked 
or  forgiven  by  the  same  authority.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Lord  Locan 
had  been  deliberately  continued  in  his 
employment  after  the  alleged  offence  had 
been  committed.  His  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Elcho)  treated  that  fact  rather  lightly, 
looking  upon  this  "condonation"  as  he 
called  it,  as  one  for  the  benefit  of  the 
offender,  or,  as  in  this  case,  the  com- 
plainant, and  as  a  matter  which  could 
no  longer  stand  in  the  way  when  the  com- 
plainant chose  to  demand  an  inquiry. 
Now,  military  laws  and  usages  could  not 
be  dispensed  with  so  lightly,  nor  was  it 
fit  that  the  administration  of  the  army 
should  be  regulated  by  caprice,  and  no 
people  were  more  interested  in  its  not 
being  so  than  the  service  itself.  There 
was  in  the  military,  as  in  the  civil  sys- 
tem of  judicature,  a  written  and  an  un- 
written law  —  the  one  based  upon  the 
Mutiny  Act,  and  the  Articles  of  War,  and 
the  other  upon  custom  and  established 
usage,  recognized  and  applied  in  number- 
less cases.  Both  these  branches  of  Mili- 
tary Law  were  recognised  by  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  every  member  of  a  court-martial 
was  required  by  the  Mutiny  Act  to  take 
an  oath  that  he  would  administer  justice 
according  to  the  Mutiny  Act,  the  Articles 
of  War,  and  the  custom  of  war  in  the  like 
cases.  The  particular  custom  of  war 
which  had  reference  to  the  present  ease 
was  this,  that  when  any  offence  had  been 
committed,  whether  by  an  officer  or  by  a 
soldier,  and  that  offence  had  been  ad- 
risedly  overlooked  or  not  punished  or  for- 
given, and  the  person  implicated  was  con- 
tinued in  his  employment,  this  was  held 
a  good  plea  and  was  deemed  a  bar  to  any 
further  proceedings.  There  was  no  end  to 
the  cases  which  might  be  referred  to  in 
proof  of  this  position.  There  was  the  case 
during  the  Peninsular  war  of  Captain 
Archdall,  who  ordered  certain  of  his  men 
on  service  in  the  field  after  they  had  been 
sentenced  by  a  court-martial  and  before 
the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution, 
and  who  proposed  to  execute  that  sentence 
after  their  return  from  service.  For  this 
he  was  put  upon  his  trial  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  was  convicted  and  broken. 
Again  in  1811,  there  was  a  case  of  a 
very  striking  kind  and  of  just  the  same 
character,  and  now  reported  in  the  books, 
in  which,  though  a  man  had  been  guilt j 
of  mutinous  language,  yet  having  after- 
wards been  engaged  in  active  service,  the 
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Buke  of  Wellington  felt  himself  for  that 
reaaon  under  the  necessity  of  ordering 
him  to  he  released.  Then  there  was  the 
ease  of  Colonel  Quenttn,  regarding  whom 
a  court-martial  found  the  facts  to  be  true 
as  alleged  in  one  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  him,  but  thej  found  idso  that  upon 
these  facts  he  had  been  reproved  in  the 
field  by  his  commanding  officer ;  they 
therefore  refused  to  convict,  upon  this 
charge,  because  Colonel  Quentin  had  been 
dealt  with  before  for  this  offence,  and 
they  rebuked  the  prosecutors  for  intro- 
ducing such  matter  into  the  charges. 
He  (Mr.  Yilliers)  repeated  that  it  was  an 
established  usage  in  the  army  that  no  man 
whose  offence  had  been  knowingly  and 
advisedly  overlooked  by  competent  autho- 
rity, could  be  tried  afterwards  for  that 
offence,  and  in  the  present  case,  the  ques- 
tion would  arise,  as  to  who  was  to  act  as 
prosecutor,  for  Lord  Raglan  having  cou- 
doned  the  offence,  and  Lord  Lucan  having 
been  continned  in  employment,  the  offence 
was  obliterated,  and  nobody  could  act  as 
prosecutor.  Not  only,  then,  did  the  legal 
difficulty  he  had  pointed  out  exist,  but 
there  were  technical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  any  proceedings.  There  was  no- 
body to  prefer  any  charge.  In  former 
times  the  Judge  Advocate  was  officially  the 
prosecutor,  and  the  warrant  for  the  prose* 
cution  was  directed  to  him  :  but  it  is  now 
nearly  thirty  years  since  a  different  provi- 
sion was  introduced  into  the  Articles  of 
War,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  con- 
sidered to  he  the  province  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court-martial,  to  see  that 
justice  was  done  to  the  prisoner,  and 
that  the  case  was  presented  in  a  proper 
legal  form  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. Even  if  the  Judge  Advocate  could, 
therefore,  be  directed  to  prefer  charges, 
he  was  bound,  in  the  first  place,  to  give 
his  opinion  that  there  was  a  legal  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  their  prosecution,  and 
in  his  capacity  as  responsible  legal  adviser 
of  the  Crown,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Sovereign  to 
the  legal  objections  that  appeared  to  exist 
in  the  way  of  the  confirmation  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  a  common  maxim  in 
the  civil  courts  that  a  man  could  not  be 
tried  twice  for  the  same  offence,  and  in 
this  case  a  plea  analogous  to  that  of 
autrefois  acquit  would  have  applied.  A 
man  could  not  be  allowed  to  compromise 
a  criminal  proceeding,  or  claim  one  against 
himself  for  a  purpose  of   his  own,  nor 


would  it  he  consistent  with  the  duty  of  a 
judge  to  allow  a  second  trial  after  an  ae» 
quittal,  merely  on  the  request  of  the  party 
accused.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  to  see  that  the  law  was  applied 
strictly.  Still  it  was  said  that  justice  re- 
quired that  Lord  Lucan  should  he  tried 
by  court-martial ;  hut  if  such  an  inquiry 
were  granted,  when  must  it  take  place, 
and  where?  It  certainly  could  not  take 
place  here.  The  commander  of  the  forcea 
could  not  be  recalled  in  order  to  give  evi- 
dence, because  his  presence  could  not  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  Crimea,  yet  his  evi« 
dence  here  would  be  indispensable,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  who  would  be  es- 
sential to  th^  inquiry.  Then,  could  the 
inquiry  take  place  in  the  Crimea  ?  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  most  inconvenient  at  pre- 
sent. Men  high  in  command  could  hardly 
be  called  upon  to  vindicate  their  conduct 
when  they  had  important  duties  to  discharge 
requiring  their  whole  attention.  Conse- 
quently, an  inquiry  could  only  take  place 
when  the  war  was  over,  and  when  maojr 
of  the  persons  who  ought  to  be  examinea 
would  not  be  forthcoming.  Had  he  been 
Lord  Lucan,  at  the  time  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  Lord  was  first  noticed  by  Lord 
Eaglan — and  it  was  right  to  remember 
that  on  the  very  night  of  the  action  there 
was  a  difference  between  Lord  Lucan  and 
Lord  Baglan  on  the  subject — he  should 
have  said  when  he  was  first  charged  with 
having  misapprehended  the  order,  '*  Let 
there  be  an  inquiry  at  once.  Let  me  have 
a  court-martial  now,  when  the  witnesses  to 
my  conduct  are  still  living,  and  upon  the 
spot  where  the  action  occurred."  It  was 
open  for  Lord  Lucan  to  have  followed  that 
course,  and* the  noble  Lord  had  already 
declared  that  every  officer  of  rank  there 
was  in  his  favour.  It  was  said,  however, 
that  Lord  Lucan  was  recalled  indirectly  on 
account  of  his  conduct  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  that,  having  heen  deprived  of  his 
command,  it  was  an  injustice  not  to  grant 
him  an  inquiry.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  Lord  Raglan  bad  never 
demanded  the  recall  of  Lord  Lucan.  On 
the  contrary.  Lord  Raglan  had  throughout 
shown  great  consideration  to  Lord  Lucan, 
if  he  believed  him  to  be  wrong.  It  was 
the  opinion  entertained  at  home  that  the 
differences  between  Lord  Raglan  and  Lord 
Lucan,  which  appeared  upon  the  face  of 
the  letters  referred  to  the  Minister  of  War, 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue.  He 
understood  from  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
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jiiBt  addremed  the  House  that  Lord  Laean 
admitted  that  there  had  been  a  difference 
between  Lord  Raglan  and  himself— [Lord 
Bloho  :  I  admit  it.] — ^and  that  Lord  Lv- 
ean  had  not  been  recalled  at  the  request 
of  Lord  Raglan.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
f^postte  (Ifr.  Berkeley)  and  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Blebo)  seemed  to  take  up  this 
qnestion  upon  very  different  grounds.  His 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bristol  came 
forward  on  behalf  of  the  pubirc,  as  he  said, 
to  demand  a  conrt-martial,  and  his  noble 
Friend  very  natnrally  oame  forward  on  be- 
half of  his  relatiTO.  The  question,  how- 
aver,  was  the  same,  namely,  whether,  or 
not,  Lord  Raglan  had  exercised  his  dis- 
cretion wisely,  and  whether  he  was  justi- 
fled  in  his  report  of  Lord  Lucan,  with 
veferenee  to  the  celebrated  charge  at  Balak- 
lava.  [Mr.  Bbrkblet  here  made  an  obser- 
Tation,  which  was  inaudible  in  the  gallery.] 
Tea;  but  that  is  the  hon.  Gentleman 
setting  up  his  judgment  here  against  that 
of  Lord  Raglan  in  the  field.  Lord  Raglan 
did  not  complain  of  Lord  Lucan  in  the 
Banner  in  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  did. 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  from  his  great  mili- 
tary experience,  he  supposed,  took  a  yiew 
of  Lord  Lucan 's  conduct  upon  this  occasion 
widely  different  from  that  taken  by  Lord 
Raglan.  Lord  Raglan  ventures  to  say, 
that  Lord  Lucan  is  a  meritorious  officer. 
Ko  man  could  have  acted  more  bravely 
on  the  25th  of  October ;  but  in  this  parti- 
cular instance  he  misconceived  my  orders." 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  on  the  contrary,  said, 
'*  This  man  has  been  shown  to  be  so  un- 
worthy and  so  faulty  as  a  general* *  — 
[Mr.  Bbrkblet  :  No,  no !  ]  Not  faulty  as  a 
general,  then  ;  but  only,  to  have  given  such 
an  order  as  to  have  produced  one  of  the 
greatest  disasters  that  have  yet  occurred ; 
not  faulty — only,  by  want  of  capacity,  he 
has  caused  the  destruction  of  his  troops  ! 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Elcho)  complained  of 
an  injustice  done  to  Lord  Lucan  by  Lord 
Raglan,  and  thus,  in  fact,  both  agreed  in 
bringing  Lord  Raglan's  conduct  before  the 
House,  and  thus  proposed  that  they  should 
here  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  exer- 
cised his  discretion  in  the  field.  Why,  what 
was  the  question  at  issue  ?  It  was  whether 
the  Commander  in  Chief  was  to  have  tho 
discretion  of  censuring,  blaming,  or,  at 
least,  of  reproving  those  over  whom  he 
was  placed,  and  whose  conduct  bo  was  re- 
quired to  observe.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
JBlcho)  asserted,  if  he  (Mr.  Villiers)  under- 
stood him  correctly,  that  it  was  not  true 
Mr.  anUieri 


that  Lord  Lucan  had  misconceived  the 
orders  given  to  him,  and  that  if  Lord 
Lucan  was  guilty  of  the  conduct  imputed 
to  him  on  the  25th  of  October,  he  ought  to 
have  been  broken  or  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand, and  at  any  rate  the  offence  ought 
not  to  have  been  condoned.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bristol,  Lord 
Lucan  had  acted  so  badly,  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  been  continned  for  a  moment 
in  his  command.  Tho  House  was  there- 
fore called  upon  to  condemn  Lord  Raglan, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  address  the 
Queen,  to  remind  her  that  she  had  neg- 
lected her  duty  in  not  havinr  alrea^ 
instituted  an  inquiry  into  Lord  Lucan  a 
conduet.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  as  Member 
for  Bristol  and  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
considering  that  the  Queen  had  not  been 
rightly  advised,  appealed  from  her  decision 
already  given  in  this  matter,  and  demanded 
inquiry.  The  hon.  Gentleman  complained 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Grown  had 
acted.  [Mr.  Bebkelbt:  No,  no.]  He 
complained,  then,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Crown  had  been  advised  to  act,  and 
raises  a  question  as  to  the  discretion  with 
which  the  commander  of  the  forces  ought 
to  be  entrusted.  If  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Elcho)  was  right  in  complaining^  of  Lord 
Raglan's  censure  of  Lord  Lucan,  other  per- 
sons would  be  equally  justified  in  complain- 
ing that  sufi&cient  praise  had  not  been  be- 
stowed upoh  other  officers  who  had  been 
noticed  in  the  despatches  of  tho  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  If  such  complaints  were 
received,  the  conduct  of  Lord  Raglan  must 
of  necessity  be  called  in  question.  But, 
surely,  it  was  requisite,  that  the  Com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  the  field  should  be 
invested  with  large  discretionary  powers, 
and  among  others  with  that  of  censuring 
those  who  were  wrong,  of  praising  those 
whose  conduct  deserved  admiration,  and 
even  of  visiting  a  certain  amount  of  pu- 
nishment upon  those  whose  conduct  he  ois- 
approved.  Of  course  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Elcho)  would  say—"  That  this  was 
monstrous,  for  thus  a  man  might  have  re- 
fiections  cast  upon  his  character  and  con- 
duct, and  have  no  redress."  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  precisely  the  case,  though, 
if  it  was  so,  it  would  not  apply  only  to  his 
relative,  but  possibly,  to  those  acting  under 
him  and  reproved  by  him.  But  the  dis- 
cretionary power  entrusted  to  a  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  the  field,  like  tho 
discretionary  power  entrusted  to  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  was  not  unlimited ;  nor  was 
the  person  entrusted  with  such  power  abac- 
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lately  irreaponnble.  If  Lord  RagUui  h%d 
wantonlj  abused  hit  power,  or  had  exer- 
cised it  corruptly  or  maliciously,  the  Earl 
of  Luean  was  not  without  a  remedy :  it  was 
competent  to  him  to  prefer  eharget  against 
Lord  Eaglan,  with  a  yiew  to  having  his 
conduct  investigated  before  a  eonrt-martial. 
There  were  plenty  of  eases  in  which  su- 
bordinate officers  had  preferred  charges 
against  their  superiors,  in  some  of  which 
they  had  succeeded  and  in  others  failed. 
Kobodycan  doubt  that  as  the  case  now 
came  before  them,  it  was  one  between 
Lord  Raglan  and  Lord  Luean  «^  unless 
Lord  Raglan  had  not  the  usual  powers 
of  Commanders,  Lord  Luean  complain* 
ed  that  he  had  been  aggrieved  by  Lord 
Raglan,  and  it  was  open  for  the  noble 
Lord  to  prove  that  Lord  Raglan  had  gone 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  power  and  discre- 
tion oonOded  to  him,  and  that  he  had  been 
actuated  by  unworthy  or  malicious  motives. 
The  papers  in  reference  to  the  case  were 
already  before  the  House,  and  hen.  Mem- 
bers were  perfectly  able  to  judge  under 
what  impression  Lord  Raglan  conveyed 
his  opinion  at  first,  with  regard  to  Lord 
Luean.  Lord  Luean  had,  however,  been 
noticed  for  his  gallantry  in  the  field, 
and  had  already  received  the  thanks 
of  both  Ileuses  of  Parliament.  When 
Lord  Raglan  was  obliged  to  speak  more 
explicitly,  and  to  state  more  fully  his  views 
with  regard  to  Lord  Luean,  which  he  had 
been  forced  to  do  by  the  course  adopted 
by  Lord  Luean,  he  said  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  casting  any  slur  upon  his  character, 
or  indeed  of  hurting  his  feelings.  Lord 
Luean  was  not  charged  with  having  wil- 
fully disobeyed  orders,  and  it  was  just  as 
much  open  to  Lord  Raglan  to  demand  a 
court-martial  upon  the  charges  made  by 
Lord  Luean  as  it  was  for  Lord  Luean  to 
demand  a  court-martial  upon  the  charges 
made  by  Lord  Raglan.  What  had  been 
said  by  Lord  Raglan  against  Lord  Luean 
was  said  in  vindication  of  his  own  conduct. 
When  his  mode  of  noticing  Lord  Luean 's 
conduct  was  called  in  question,  it  was  clear 
that  large  discretionary  powers  must  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commander  of 
the  forces.  Precedents  for  the  course  that 
Lord  Raglan  had  taken  had  frequently 
occurred  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  though  officers  might 
not  have  been  satisfied,  no  complaints 
wore  preferred  by  them.  The  Commander 
in  Chief,  was  answerable  to  his  country 
for  his  conduct,  but  large  discretionary 


powers  in  the  field  he  must  have,  and  if  it 
was  to  be  questioned  in  this  manner,  in 
one  case,  it  might  be  in  every  other 
case.  With  these  remarks,  he  would 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
House,  believing  that  no  ease  had  been 
made  out  either  against  Lord  Hardinge 
or  Lord  Raglan,  and  that  there  was 
ne  ground  for  oalling  for  a  court-mar- 
tial. 

Mr.  FRENCH  said,  he  would  admit 
that  there  might  be  some  teohnieal  diffi* 
oulties  in  the  way  of  granting  a  eonrt- 
martial,  but  still  he  thought  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate was  not  justified  in  his  sneer  against 
Lord  Luean  for  not  having  asked  for  a 
court-martial  on  the  evening  of  the  action 
of  Balaklava.  Lord  Luean,  however,  could 
not  have  demanded  inquiry,  immediate  in- 
quiry, on  the  spot,  for  he  never  dreamt  that 
a  report  would  be  made  such  as  that  which 
had  been  made.  Indeed,  he  had  been 
assured  by  Oeneral  Airey  and  othera  that 
the  report  would  be  favourable  to  him  ; 
and  it  was  only  when  Lord  Raglan's  re- 
port came  back  to  the  Crimea  that  he 
learned  what  had  been  done.  To  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  H.  Berke- 
ley) he  had  no  objection,  but  he  did  object 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  met  by 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Judge  Advocate.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Bristol  had  spoken  highly  of  the  heavy  ca- 
valry charge,  but  he  had  not  done  justice  to 
his  noble  and  gallant  Friend  (Lord  Luean), 
for  he  had  omitted  to  mention  that  this 
movement  was  ordered  by  him  in  person. 
No  doubt  the  charge  was  brilliantly  exe- 
cuted by  General  Scarlett,  but  the  whole 
merit  and  credit  of  the  business  were  due 
to  Lord  Luean.  The  hon.  Member  said 
that  Lord  Luean  did  not  attend  to.  the 
first  order  of  Lord  Raglan  ;  but  the  rea- 
son was,  because  it  was  impossible  to  be 
carried  out,  for  redoubts  could  not  be  cap- 
tured by  cavalry  alone.  The  order  was 
peremptory  to  wait  for  the  infantry,  bat 
they  did  not  arrive,  and  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  order  had  been 
given  to  the  infantry  to  advance.  If  it 
was  the  intention  of  Lord  Raglan  that  the 
infantry  should  advance  upon  the  redoubts, 
that  order  was  never  given.  The  second 
order  was  so  exceedingly  plain  that  it 
could  not  bo  mistaken  by  any  one.  The 
Russians  had  never  made  any  attempt  to 
carry  off  the  guns  that  were  in  the  redoubts 
abandoned  by  the  Turks.     Captain  Nolan 
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wa8  an  officer  of  great  repntation  and  dis- 
tinction :  he  had  reeeiyed  the  order  sent 
to  Lord  Lucan,  first  verhallj  and  then  in 
writing.  He  had  just  left  Lord  Raglan, 
who  commaaded  a  view  of  the  field,  and 
there  could  be  no  mistake  either  as  to  the 
tenor  of  the  written  directions  or  of  Cap- 
tain Nolan's  impressions  of  them,  for  he 
volunteered  to  show  the  way,  and  he  rode 
a  short  distance  at  the  head  of  the  13th 
Dragoons,  when  he  unfortunately  received 
his  death  wound.  Regarded  in  a  common 
sense  point  of  view,  Lord  Lucan  had  no 
discretion  whatever.  The  order  was  posi- 
tive. For  anything  Lord  Lucan  knew,  the 
fate  of  the  French  cavalry  might  have 
depended  upon  his  arriving  at  a  certain 
place  at  a  certain  time,  and  if  a  discretion 
on  the  part  of  an  officer  receiving  such 
instructions  were  admissible,  how  could  a 
commander  in  chief  conduct  any  great  en- 
gagement ?  It  might  have  been  possible 
to  check  the  advance  of  the  Russians  only 
by  one  of  those  desperate  charges  in  which 
a  commander  might  find  it  necessary  to 
sacrifice  300  or  400  to  save  a  much  larger 
number.  That  charge  was  one  of  the 
most  glorious  ever  made  either  by  English 
troops  or  by  the  soldiers  of  any  other  na- 
tion. His  noble  and  gallant  Friend  did 
eyerything  that  man  covdd  do  to  make  th^ 
light  cavalry  charge  as  effective  and  as 
little  disastrous  as  possible.  He  himself 
led  up  the  heavy  division  almost  to  the 
▼ery  point  where  the  light  division  charged. 
Lord  Lucan 's  disposition  of  the  troops 
was  skilful ;  he  was  himself  wounded,  and 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp  near  him  was 
killed.  He  made  no  error  whatever  him- 
self, and  he  did  all  that  a  general  and  a 
soldier  could  do  to  remedy  the  errors  com- 
mitted by  others.  The  case  was  one  of 
injustice  to  his  noble  and  gallant  Friend, 
for  which  no  redress  could  be  obtained. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Judge  Advocate  admitted  that  Parliament 
might  interfere  if  a  case  of  injustice  could 
be  made  out.  But  no  greater  case  of  in- 
justice could  be  made  out  than  had  been 
committed  towards  an  officer  who,  from  | 
the  moment  he  landed  at  the  Crimea,  had  ^ 
always  been  at  his  post  and  performing  j 
his  duty.  I 

Mr.   J.    G.    PHILLIMORE    said    he' 
should   oppose  the    Motion  of    the  hon. 
Member  for  Bristol  and  at  the  same  time  ! 
he  must  call  upon  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
to  be  cautious  how  it  sanctioned  a  Motion 
which  might  be  drawn  into  a  most  danger- 
Mr.  French 


ons  precedent.  If  they  did  so  there  would 
be  scarcely  any  one  in  the  public  service 
censured  by  his  superiors  who  would  not 
call  for  the  interposition  of  Parliament, 
and  seek  to  overthrow  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown.  The  noble  lord  (Lord  Elcho) 
had  been  driven  to  the  case  of  Lord  George 
Sackville  as  a  precedent  for  inquiry.  Than 
that  case  it  was  impossible  to  imagine 
one  more  opposite  than  the  case  of  Lord 
Lucan  ;  iu  fact,  they  formed  a  perfect 
contrast.  Why,  Lord  George  Sackville 
had  been  branded  as  a  coward  at  the  battle 
of  Minden  by  one  of  the  greatest  generala 
of  the  age.  His  reproof  was,  that  his 
name  was  passed  over  in  silence,  which 
every  one  knew  was  the  greatest  punish- 
ment that  could  be  inflicted  upon  htm. 
The  public  indignation  in  England  waa 
excited  to  the  highest  pitch.  Lord  George 
Sackville  was  at  once  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand, and  of  all  offices  under  the  Crown, 
and  declared  incapable  for  ever  again  serv- 
ing. Lord  George  Sackville  was  accused 
of  the  gravest  ofi^ence — and  he  (Mr.  Philli- 
more)  thought  rightly  accused — that  a 
soldier  could  be  guilty  of — cowardice. 
Now,  Lord  Lucan 's  bravery  was  admitted 
upon  all  hands — he  had  received  the  thanks 
of  Parliament — and  the  only  charge  which 
had  been  brought  against  him,  if  charge 
it  was,  amounted  to  this — that  he  had 
misconceived  the  orders  that  had  been 
given  to  him.  In  the  eyes  of  any  high- 
minded  person  such  an  offcnco  must  pc  re- 
garded as  of  an  extremely  venial  character. 
The  courage  of  Lord  Lucan  was  unques- 
tionable and  unquestioned — his  zeal  was 
unquestioned — and  every  one  who  spoke 
on  tho  matter  expressed  great  personal 
respect  for  his  character.  He  would  re- 
peat that,  if  Parliament  interfered  here 
there  would  arise  a  hundred  occasions 
upon  which  its  interference  would  be  de- 
manded. At  the  same  time,  he  must  ob- 
serve that,  in  his  opinion,  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  the  Judge  Advocate, 
had  pushed  too  far  tho  principle  of  con- 
donation, for  it  was  a  principle  of  the 
law  of  England  that  a  man  might  waive 
his  own  privilege,  that  his  own  privilege 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  obtain- 
ing justice.  The  other  arguments  of  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  he  consider- 
ed irresistible,  and  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whether  it  regarded  its  own  dignity 
or  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  could  not 
and  ought  not  to  interfere  in  this  case. 
Mr.  BELLEW  said,  he  adhered  to  the 
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law  as  laid  down  bj  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Judge  Advocate,  which  ho  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down,  was  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  bj 
that  law  it  was  impossible  to  concede  the 
trial  demanded.  Still,  he  must  say  that, 
in  his  opinion.  Lord  Lncan  was  a  yery  hard- 
ly treated  man.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty, 
entertaining  the  very  decided  opinion  he 
did  upon  this  subject,  to  vote  against  the 
Motion.  The  Crown  having  exercised  its 
prerogative,  and  deliberately  declared  that 
it  was  not  the  wish  or  intention  of  the 
Crown  to  grant  a  court-martial,  it  was 
not  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  attempt 
to  wrest  that  power  from  the  Crown,  nor 
any  Member  to  question  or  contravene  its 
undoubted  right  and  privilege.  It  was 
with  great  pain — believing,  as  he  had  al- 
ready said,  that  Lord  Lucan  had  been 
very  hardly  used — that  he  would  feel  bound 
to  vote  against  the  Motion. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  it  was  exces- 
sively painful  for  a  military  man  to  be 
placed  in  Lord  Lucan's  position,  and  he 
should  not  have  ventured  to  trouble  the 
House  with  any  remarks,  had  it  not  been 
for  certain  doctrines  on  military  law  laid 
down  by  the  Judge  Advocate   General. 
He  agreed  with  a  great  deal  of  what  hod 
been  laid  down    by  that  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  but  some  points  of  his 
law  he  considered  were  perfectly  new.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  the 
noble  Lord  could  not  raise  the  question, 
as  it  had  already  been    decided  by  his 
superior  authorities.     This  was  tantamount 
to  saying  that  no  soldier  had  a  right  to 
have  a  question  re-discussed  in  which  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  concerned.  In 
the  abstract  he  agreed  with  this  principle, 
but  the  question  to  determine  was  whether 
a  decision  which  the  House  and  the  country 
might  think  wrong  should  not  be  re-con- 
sidered.    The  charges  against  Lord  Lucan 
appeared  simple,  but  they  were  very  se- 
rious.    In  the  first  place,  disobedience  of 
an  order  in  which  Lord  Lucan  had  exer- 
cised his  discretion  in  not  advancing,  be- 
cause the  infantry  were  not  sent.     If  he 
had  obeyed,  he  must  have  advanced  with- 
out the  infantry ;  and  having  exercised  his 
discretion,  he  was  accused  of  having  dis- 
obeyed the  order.     In  a  short  time  the 
second  order  came,  and  he  was  accused  of 
having  obeyed  that  order ;    and  further, 
for  not  having  brought  the  heavy  cavalry 
into  the  same  danger  as  the  light  cavah'y. 
From  his  own  opinion,  and  from  the  opinion 
VOL.   CXXZYII.      [TmBD  SERIES.] 


of  qualified  officers,  he  was  satisfied  that 
Lord  Lucan  had  done  all  that  a  prudent 
general  could  have  done.     The  opinion  of 
competent  officers  was  that  Lord  Lucan 
could  only  do  what  he  had  done  upon  re- 
ceiving the  second  order,  and  had  he  not 
obeyed  that  order,  which  both  he  and  Lord 
Cardigan  objected  to,  he  must  have  braved 
disgrace  for  disobedience  of  orders.      It 
had  been   laid   down  distinctly  that  tho 
orders  of  an  aide-de-camp  must  be  obeyed 
the  same  as  if  given  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief.     It  was  a  mere  quibble  to  say,  that 
the  order  to  advance  to  the  front  was  not 
an  order  to  charge.     He  must  charge  if 
he  advanced.     Lord  Lucan  was  perfectly 
exonerated  from  blame  in  the  opinion  of 
the  military  men  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject and  with  all  the  circumstances.      The 
doctrine  of  condonation  had  been  pushed 
by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Judge  Advocate  to  an  excess  that  he 
had  never  heard  attempted  before.     No- 
thing was  more  clear,  if  a  man  was  guilty 
of  an  ofience,  and  afterwards  went  into 
action,  that  he  could  not  be  tried  for  that 
offence.     But,  assuming  that  a  soldier  had 
committed  a  theft,  which  was  not  disco- 
vered until  after  he  had  been  ordered  to 
march,  that  offence  was  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  condoned  when  the  maroh  was 
completed.     The  offender  could  be  tried 
for  the  offence.     That  was  the  principle  of 
Lord  Lucan's  case.     Lord  Lucan  had  never 
heard  the  charge  that  was  brought  against 
him  until  he  came  to  England.     Therefore 
the  doctrine  of  condonation,  as  laid  down 
by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
was  utterly  unworthy  of  him.  But  that  doc« 
trine, coming  as  it  did  from  sohigh  an  autho- 
rity, would  be  felt  in  the  army  as  tending  to 
confuse  the  law,  and  as  being  capable  of  be- 
ing drawn  into  a  precedent.  He  should  much 
regret  to  see  the  House  go  to  a  division 
on  this  subject.     He  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  would  re- 
consider the  matter.     He  did  not  think  it 
advisable   to  have    a  court-martial;    but 
then  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  court  of 
inquiry,  which  would  be  satisfactory  in  this 
instance.     Additional  powers   had  lately 
been  given  to  these  courts  of  inquiry ;  wit- 
nesses might  be  examined  on  oath ;  and  he 
would  therefore  put  it  to  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice of  the  noble  Lord  to  say  whether  such 
an  inquiry  might  not  bo  held,  although  for 
a  court-martial  not  a  tittle  of  ^ound  ex- 
isted ?     If  Lord  Lucan  were  tried  on  the 
despatch  of  Lord  Raglan,  he  would  be  ac- 
quitted with  honour.     He  believed,  if  all 
2  X 
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the  facts  were  fairly  brought  out,  that  Lord 
Lucan  would  fitand  acquitted  of  aaj  charge 
of  misconception  of  Lord  Raglan's  order, 
and  would  be  found  to  have  done  his  duty 
in  such  a  way  as  was  an  honour  to  the 
service  and  to  the  country. 

CoLONBL  SIBTHORP  said,  he  must 
express  the  gratification  he  felt,  that  Lord 
Panmure  had  issued  a  circular  to  the 
militia,  in  conformity  with  the  assurance 
given  to  the  House  a  few  evenings  ago. 
He  ventured  to  say,  on  the  part  of  that 
service  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be- 
long, and  on  the  part  of  that  corps  of  which 
he  had  the  command,  that  a  finer  body  of 
men  did  not  exist  in  the  world,  lie  did 
not  wish  to  make  a  boast  of  what  he  had 
done  or  what  he  might  do,  in  spending  any 
sums  of  money  within  his  power  to  make 
them  efficient.  He  had  heard  the  state- 
ment made  the  other  evening  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  about 
the  enrolment  of  the  militia,  with  great  de- 
light, and  he  had  immediately  telegraphed 
it  to  his  regiment.  [ Cries  of  •*  Question."] 
Hon.  Gentlemen  might  cry  question,  but 
this  was  a  military  question,  and  a  ques- 
tion that  interested  him  more  than  any 
other.  He  begged  to  assure  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Crown  that  he  would  go  any 
lengths  to  keep  the  Royal  South  Lincoln- 
shire Militia  in  the  most  efficient  state — 
and  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  in  his 
purse  or  person  to  make  them  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  country,  and  able  for 
any  service,  whether  foreign  or  otherwise, 
that  they  might  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  cannot  refrain.  Sir, 
from  expressing  my  opinion  that  the  ques- 
tion before  us  to-night  ought  not  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  division.  Having  followed 
with  much  attention  this  debate,  I  entirely 
sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  a  gallant 
soldier  like  Lord  Lucan,  who,  after  having 
served  his  sovereign  and  his  country  with 
great  courage  and  devotion,  finds  himself, 
at  a  moment  like  the  present,  in  the  pecu- 
liar position  in  which  he  is  placed.  I  think, 
however,  the  noble  Lord  must  have  felt 
that,  in  a  free  country  like  this,  where 
every  man  has  the  power,  by  some  means 
or  other,  of  appealing  to  opinion,  and  placing 
his  conduct  fairly  before  the  public,  great  as 
are  the  difficulties  in  which  he  has  been 
placed,  the  appeals  he  has  made  to  the  calm 
reflection  of  his  countrymen  have  not  been 
unattended  by  satisfactory  results.  But, 
whatever  may  be  our  feelings  with  respect 
to  the  noble  Lord,  and  however  we  may 
Colonel  Dunne 


sympathise  with  a  gallant  officer  under  the 
difficult  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed, 
we  must,  with  regard  to  the  vote  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  give,  look  to  the  nature 
of  the  Motion  before  us.  I  am  not  inclined. 
Sir,  to  take  a  pedantic  view  of  the  nature 
or  the  power  of  the  Royal  prerogative.  I 
believe  that,  as  it  at  present  exists,  it  is 
extremely  beneficial  to  every  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  I  am  not  inclined  to 
uphold  the  dogma  that  that  prerogative  is 
too  strong.  My  own  feelings  would  in- 
fluence me  to  a  very  opposite  tendency. 
I  would  rather  see  the  influence  of  that 
prerogative  increased  than  diminished.  At 
the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  admit  that, 
under  some  circumstances  in  which  the 
prerogative  might  be  exercised,  this  House 
might  feel  it  their  duty  to  interfere.  The 
first  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  people,  and 
I  suppose  we  have  not  arrived  at  that 
state  of  affairs  when  an  individual  who 
happens  to  be  a  nobleman  may  not  yet  en- 
joy the  privilege  of  being  counted  one  of 
the  people.  The  first  and  the  greatest 
grievance  which  any  member  of  the  com- 
munity can  suffer  is  certainly  a  denial  of 
justice.  If,  therefore,  it  is  alleged  that 
there  has  been  a  denial  of  justice  to  any 
subject  of  Her  Majesty,  whether  he  bo 
a  patrician  or  a  ploughboy,  I  maintain  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  consider  the  case ;  and,  if 
we  believe  the  appeal  well  founded,  to  do 
our  best  to  afford  justice  to  the  applicant. 
But,  Sir,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  the  present  is  a  case  which  sanctions 
interference  with  the  prerogative.  In  a 
position  of  great  difficulty  the  noble  Lord 
has  shown  distinguished  gallantry  and 
great  ability;  and  I  may  add,  that  in  other 
positions  of  life  he  has  exhibited  quali- 
ties which  entitle  him  to  public  respect. 
I  cannot  forget  what  Lord  Lucan  did 
in  Ireland,  in  his  character  of  a  land- 
lord, at  a  period  when  that  country  was 
in  a  position  of  very  great  difficulty,  and 
when  its  affairs  were  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.  Although 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Judge  Advocate  has  told  us  that  this  was 
really  an  affair  between  Lord  Raglan  and 
Lord  Lucan,  I  could  not  resist  the  convic- 
tion, as  I  listened  to  the  debate,  that  if  the 
affair  had  only  been  left  to  Lord  Raglan  and 
Lord  Lucan,  there  was  no  need  why  the 
country  or  Parliament  should  ever  have 
been  acquainted  with  it.  The  comments 
that  were  made  upon  the  statement  of 
Lord  Lucan  by  Lord  Raglan,  the  rejoinder 
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of  Lord  Lucan  to  Lord  Raglan,  and  all 
that  afterwards  occurred,  even  the  repre- 
sentation to  the  Minister,  did  not  neces- 
sarily require  publicity.  All  this  diffi- 
culty has  been  occasioned  by  the  recall 
of  Lord  Lucan  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  Minister  of  War.  Now,  what  was  the 
position  of  the  Minister  of  War  at  that 
time  ?  lie  was  a  Member  of  a  Govern- 
ment in  yery  great  distress  and  difficulty, 
and  against  which  a  considerable  amount 
of  public  odium  was  excited ;  and  the 
Minister  of  War,  when  a  yictim  was  ne- 
cessary— when  it  was  thought,  perhaps, 
that  the  recall  of  some  general  officer  would 
in  some  degree  appease  public  indignation, 
and  might  in  some  measure  satisfy  the  vin- 
dictive craving  which  had  seized  the  public 
appetite — fixed  upon  Lord  Lucan.  Taking 
advantage  of  circumstances  which  were 
within  his  official  knowledge,  he  recall- 
ed Lonl  Lucan,  he  subjected  a  distin- 
guished, and,  as  I  believe,  a  meritorions 
officer,  to  a  slur  upon  his  reputation,  and 
thus  has  led  to  all  these  discussions  and 
debates.  Now,  although  I  cannot  question 
in  the  present  case,  the  exercise  of  the  Royal 
prerogative,  notwithstanding  that  perfectly 
legal,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  some  re- 
spects, cruel  exercise  of  the  Royal  prero- 
gative, of  refusing  inquiry  after  condona- 
tion by  which  Lord  Lucan  has  becomo  the 
victim,  I  think  there  is  one  point  upon 
which  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  has  a  right 
to  com  plain —there  is  one  point  which  I 
consider  a  grievance.  1  cannot  forget  that 
this  gallant  officer,  whose  conduct  is  now 
80  impugned,  who  is  labouring  under  an 
infliction  which  must  be  most  bitter  to  any 
man  of  generous  spirit — I  cannot  forget 
that  the  noble  Lord,  in  his  capacity  as  a 
British  general,  was,  a  brief  time  since, 
marked  out  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
as  worthy  of  almost  the  greatest  distinction 
that  an  Englishman  can  possibly  receive. 
I  remember  the  then  leader  of  this  House 
(the  noble  Lord  now  absent)  came  forward 
and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  by  the 
llouso  of  Commons  to  those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  those  glorious 
victories,  which,  whatever  the  fate  of  this 
struggle  may  be,  will  remain  for  ever  in 
tho  recollection  of  Englishmen.  I  had  the 
honour — and  I  deemed  it  a  high  honour — 
of  seconding  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord. 
I  told  the  House  in  the  few  words  I  ut- 
tered the  deep  responsibility  that  I  felt, 
-  for  I  myself  considered  that  the  public 
expression  of  the  thanks  of  tho  Parliament 


of  England  was  one  of  those  inestimable 
rewards  which  an  Englishman  cannot  too 
highly  prize,  and  which  ought  to  be  classed 
with  those  stars  and  ribands  which  are  the 
symbols  of  the  feelings  of  respect  which 
our  Sovereign  entertains  for  the  subject 
who  distinguishes  himself.  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  are  cheapening  this  great  ho- 
nour— they  are  treating  it  as  a  mere  cere- 
mony, as  an  idle  ceremony  —if  they  ask  in 
this  solemn  and  formal  manner  the  House 
of  Commons  to  express  their  thanks  to  the 
general  officers,  when  they  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  facts  which  could  justify  them 
in  recalling  one  of  those  general  officers  in 
disgrace  from  the  scene  of  his  achievementa 
and  his  conflicts.  I  do  not  think,  Sir,  the 
Government  in  this  matter  were  acting 
fairly  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Either 
it  was  not  acting  fairly  then  to  ask  us  to 
express  our  thanks  to  Lord  Lucan  for  his 
conduct,  or  it  is  acting  unjustly  and  un- 
fairly to  Lord  Lucan  now,  after  such  a  pro- 
position, unanimously  carried  by  this  House* 
to  recal,  with  a  slur  upon  his  reputation, 
that  distinguished  officer  from  the  scene  of 
his  achievements.  1  do,  therefore,  think  it 
a  circumstance  which  requires  some  ex- 
planation— if  Her  Majesty's  Government 
did  not  without  thought  propose  the  thanks 
of  this  House  to  the  general  officers,  which 
were  at  once  liberally,  freely,  and  unani- 
mously accorded,  because  there  was  only 
one  opinion  in  this  House  as  to  the  merit 
and  services  of  Lord  Lucan — if  they  did 
this  when  they  were  in  the  possession  of 
circumstances  which,  according  to  their 
present  interpretation,  justify  them  in  re- 
calling the  noble  Lord  from  the  scene  of 
his  professional  laboui-s.  1  will  not, attempt 
to  give  an  opinion  on  those  labours ;  it 
would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  do  so ;  but 
1  have  been  glad  to  hear  men  who  were  enti- 
tled to  give  one,  speak  of  the  noble  Lord 
in  a  spirit  which  I  believe  to  be  the  general 
opinion  of  this  country.  As  far  as  I  can 
form  an  opinion  from  discussions,  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  public  discussion  has  not 
injured  either  tho  character  or  the  career 
of  the  noble  Lord.  Although  he  may  not 
receive  the  formai  inquiry  he  has  sought — 
sought,  perhaps,  without  sufficient  justifi- 
cation, but  in  a  spirit  which  we  must  all 
respect  —  still  it  will  be  seen,  however* 
that  the  character  of  the  distinguished 
officer  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  late 
struggle  has  been  shown  to  be  not  unwor- 
thy of  tho  public  confidence  and  interest. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  the  result  of  thoso 
2X2 
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discofimonB  has  been  soothing  to  the  wonnd- 
ed  spirit  of  Lord  Lucan  ;  but  I  cannot  bnt 
saj  that  the  Motion,  whether  regarded  in 
the  spirit  of  the  hon.  Member  who  brought 
it  forward,  or  of  the  noble  Lord  who  se- 
conded—  and  the  two  dispositions  were 
▼erj  contrarj — still  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Motion  is  one  which  the  Hoase  of  Com- 
BK>ns  can  sanction.  Still,  in  thns  giving 
mj  opinion,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred 
that  I  at  all  agree  in  any  opinion  adverse 
to  the  noble  Lord's  professional  reputation 
and  conduct  as  a  gallant  officer. 

ViscouiTT  PALMBRSTON  :  Sir,  I  en- 
tirefy  associate  mjself  with  the  expres- 
sions which  have  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  addressed  us,  and 
in  concurring  with  him  in  objecting  to  this 
Motion,  whether  placed  on  the  grounds 
.  urged  by  the  Mover,  or  whether  placed  on 
the  grounds  put  by  my  noble  Friend  who 
seconded  the  Motion.  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  trust  that  nothing  has  pass- 
ed in  this  debate  which  can  be  considered 
as  casting  anything  on  the  military  cha- 
racter of  the  noble  Lord  who  has  been  the 
subject  of  the  present  discussion.  Nothing 
can  be  more  painful  to  this  House  than 
discussions  of  this  kind,  involying  the  feel- 
ings of  indiyiduals  and  matters  of  profes- 
sional conduct.  There  must  be  topics — 
whoever  may  be  the  subject,  or  whatever 
the  occasion  which  has  given  rise  to  them 
— which  the  House  must  always  feel  a 
disposition  to  avoid,  unless  they  are  abso- 
Intely  forced  upon  its  attention  ;  and  these 
subjects  are  particularly  to  be  avoided  when 
they  relate  to  officers  of  the  army  and  to 
matters  of  military  discipline.  It  is  quite 
natural,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
when  the  attention  of  the  country  has  been 
80  painfully  directed  to  military  events  at 
the  seat  of  war,  that  this  House  should 
sympathise  with  the  public,  and  should 
have  its  attention  more  than  usually  di- 
rected to  matters  of  this  kind.  At  the 
same  time,  I  think  that  the  House  ought 
not  to  forget  that  the  command  of  the 
army  is,  by  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
vested  in  the  Crown ;  and  if  this  House, 
whose  powers  I  do  not  wish  to  limit  or 
define,  should  take  into  its  own  hands 
matters  involving  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  or  should  take  upon  itself  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  good  services  and 
the  maintenance  of  good  order,  which 
ought  to  be  left  with  the  Crown,  and  its 
principal  advisers,  you  may  depend  upon 
Mr.  Disraeli 


it  that  such  a  course  will  give  rise  to 
dangers,  the  extent  of  which  may  not 
at  first  sight  be  seen.  I  think,  on  the 
grounds  which  have  been  stated,  that  this 
is  a  case  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Crown  to  grant  a  court-martial.  I  think 
the  examples  which  have  been  adduced  in 
justification  of  a  coart*martial  go  quite 
the  other  way.  The  case  cited  of  Lord 
George  Germaine  is  one  in  which  that 
nobleman  was  accused  of  not  having  done 
enough  in  the  execution  of  an  order ;  but 
Lord  Lucan  is  found  fault  with  for  having 
done  too  much.  Nobody  has  ever  ques- 
tioned the  courage  of  Lord  Lucan,  or  his 
services  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
time  he  was  employed.  His  case  b  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  Lord  George  Ger- 
maine's,  and  not  the  slightest  imputation 
has  been  cast  on  the  military  qualities  of 
Lord  Lucan,  of  which  Lord  George  Ger- 
maine is  said  to  have  been  deficient.  If, 
Sir,  therefore,  I  were  asked  to  point  out 
a  case  precisely  the  reverse  of  Lord  George 
Germaine 's,  I  should  cite  that  of  Lord 
Lucan.  I  think,  therefore,  we  have  the 
strongest  grounds  why  a  court-martial 
should  not  be  granted.  We  have  grounds 
of  a  technical  nature,  gitninds  of  the  in- 
expediency of  such  a  course,  and  grounds 
of  particular  and  general  consideration. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just 
sat  down  has  adverted  to  a  circumstance 
which  I  think  tells  in  a  diflPerent  manner 
to  that  in  which  he  applied  it.  He  says, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  seem  to 
have  treated  lightly  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  having  recalled  an 
officer — as  he  says,  in  disgrace — which  I 
utterly  deny — to  whom  the  thanks  of  thia 
House  had  been  given.  I  must  say,  as 
far  as  the  military  services  of  Lord  Lucan 
are  concerned,  the  rery  fact  of  that  rote 
of  thanks  having  been  given  to  him,  is  a 
proof  that  Lord  Lucan  well  deserves  the 
thanks  of  his  country,  and  places  his 
character  in  a  position  in  which  his  best 
friends  would  wish  to  have  it  placed.  Was 
he  recalled,  I  ask,  for  reasons  at  variance 
with  that  vote  of  thanks  ?  Was  he  recalled 
because  he  had  not  done  good  service? 
He  was  recalled  because  differences  had 
arisen  between  himself  and  his  command- 
ing officer  (Lord  fiaglan)  —  differences 
which  placed  Lord  Lucan  in  such  a  rela- 
tion with  his  commanding  officer  as  to 
render  it  incompatible  with  the  good  of 
the  service  for  him  to  remain  longer  with 
the  army,  and  ^ich  rendered  it  impoaai* 
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ble,  in  the  view  taken  by  tbe  OovernmeDi, 
that  those  officers  could  continue  to  act 
useful! J  together,  and  consequently  Lord 
Lucan  was  ordered  home.  But  he  was 
not  recalled  in  disgrace,  nor  was  there  any 
reflection  oast  upon  his  character,  and  I 
should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
sanction  any  such  inference  being  drawn 
from  his  being  recalled.  As  far  as  the 
professional  feelings  of  Lord  Lucan  and 
those  of  his  friends  are  concerned,  I  hope 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  this  discussion, 
for  I  do  not  consider  that  any  grounds 
have  been  shown  on  which  a  court-martial 
can  be  granted.  1  therefore  trust  that 
this  Motion  will  be  negatived  as  one  which 
it  is  inexpedient  for  the  House  on  any 
possible  i^rounds  to  adopt. 

Mr.  EVELYN  DENISON  said,  he  was 
willing  that  the  Motion  should  be  nega- 
tived, hot  he  thought  that  as  matters 
stood  there  was  one  person  who  could 
not  but  feel  aggrieved  at  the  course  which 
the  debate  had  taken,  he  meant  Lord 
Raglan.  The  Motion  had  been  brought 
forward  with  a  view  of  defending  Lord 
Lucan,  but  had  resulted  in  a  series  of 
attacks  on  Lord  Raglan,  who  as  an  ab- 
sent roan  had  every  right  to  complain. 
He  hoped,  that  while  Lord  Raglan  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  the  army,  nothing 
would  be  peimitted  to  transpire  in  that 
House  which  could  damage  his  reputation 
or  impair  his  authority.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  course  suggested  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire, 
but  he  humbly  entered  his  protest  against 
the  charges  which  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Elcho)  had  made  against  Lord  Raglan  while 
defending  his  relative.  Lord  Lucan. 

hoKD  ELCHO  said,  he  was  not  aware 
of  having  brought  any  charges  against  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  army  in  the 
Crimea.  So  far  as  he  recollected,  the  only 
charge  he  made — if,  indeed,  it  oould  be 
called  one — was  that,  having  brought  those 
charges  against  Lord  Lucan,  and  believed 
him  to  be  incapable.  Lord  Raglan  did  not 
remove  him  from  his  command  at  once. 
After  what  had  passed,  he  begged  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Berkeley)  not  to  press 
his  Motion  to  a  division.  The  honourable 
and  respectful  manner  in  which  Lord  Lu- 
can had  been  i^wken  of — the  testimonies 
which  had  been  home  to  his  military  8er> 
▼ices  and  military  capacity  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli) 
and  other  Members  of  the  House,  and  also 
by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
▼emment,  would,  ho  was  sure,  bo  satis- 


factory to  Lord  Lucan  himself,  as  they 
could  not  but  be  highly  satisfactory  to  his 
friends. 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  he  would 
consent  to  withdraw  his  Motion,  as  upon 
legal  grounds  the  inquiry  it  asked  for  ap- 
peared to  be  impossible. 

Mr.  CARD  WELL:  Sir,  before  the  dis- 
cussion closes,  there  is  one  point  that  I 
think  should  not  be  left  in  doubt.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli)  has 
stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  late  Go- 
vernment wore  actuated  in  the  recall  of 
Lord  Lucan  by  feelings  connected  with 
the  difficulties  in  which  they  were  placed 
by  the  public  demand  for  a  victim.  Now, 
that  is  an  imputation  of  a  character  that 
should  not  be  left  in  any  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty. I  did  understand  that  the  answer 
of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment intended  to  go  to  that  point  and 
to  negative  the  statement,  when  he  said 
that  the  ground  on  which  Lord  Lucan  was 
recalled  was  the  incompatibility  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Government,  ex- 
isted between  the  discharge  of  doty  by 
the  Commander  of  the  Forces  and  the 
continuance  of  Lord  Lucan  in  his  coai*> 
mand. 

YiBCOtTNT  PALMERSTON :  My  right 
hon.  Fnend  has  correctly  understood  what 
I  intended  to  say.  The  recall  of  Lord 
Lucan  was  founded  entirely  on  the  differ- 
ence which  took  pUoe  between  htm  and 
his  superior  officer,  and  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  imputation  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli)  has  cast 
upon  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  of  having 
made  him  a  victim.  For  that  act  tbe 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was  not  responsible 
any  more  than  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet;  it 
was  the  act  of  the  GoTornment,  and  I  am 
as  much  responsible  for  it  aa  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Sir,  in  the  obserra* 
tions  which  I  made  to  the  House,  I  cer^ 
tainly  did  not  intend  to  oast  any  imputa- 
tions individually  on  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. I  have  on  all  former  ocoasions 
avoided  making  imputations  on  indiridoal 
Ministers.  I  hold  the  Cabinet  responsible^ 
and  not  individual  Ministers,  and  thero- 
ibre  I  made  no  particular  imputation  on 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet.  But  I  beg 
to  say  in  explanation,  that  I  recognise  no 
difference  between  the  late  Cabinet  and 
the  present ;  I  look  on  them  both  as  the 
same  Administration. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
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CUURCH-RATES  ABOLITION  BILL. 
Sib  WILLIAM  CLAY,  in  mo?ing  for 
leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  abolition 
of  church-rates,  said  it  was  not  necessary 
for  hira  to  trespass  but  for  a  Tery  short 
time  on  the  patience  of  the  House,  as  it  I 
was  not  his  hitcntion  to  touch  upon  debate-  j 
able  ground,  or  to  enter  upon  arguments  | 
calculated   to   provoke    opposition.      The 
main  object  of  his  present  measure  was  the 
total  abolition  of  church-rates,   in  which 
respect  it  was  similar  to  the  Bill  which  he 
had  introduced  last  year.     He  felt,  how- 
ever, that  in  abolishing  church-rates  cer- 
tain substitutes  would  become  necessary, 
and   were,  in   fact,  the  consequence,  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  the  complement  of 
the  abolition  of  the  church-rates.  The  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  had,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
previous  year,  alluded  to  certain  difficulties 
which,  in  the  event  of  church-rates  being 
abolished  must  stand  in  the  way  of  defray- 
ing by  voluntary  contributions    expenses 
which  were  now  defrayed   by  the  rate. 
He  (Sir  W.  Clay)  had  not  been  unaware 
of  the  difficulty,  and  had   therefore  not 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  sugges- 
tion  unreasonable.      He   had  since  then 
looked  carefully  into  the  state  of  the  law, 
and  had  endeavoured  in  the  Bill  he  now 
asked  leave  to  bring  in,  to  find  a  way  by 
which  they  might  be  obviated.     If  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  abolished  church- 
rates,  it  was  bound,  on  the  other,  to  re- 
move  all  obstacles  to    Members  of    the 
church,  by  fi^e-will  offerings,  m'aintaining 
her  fabrics,   and  supporting    the  decent 
performance  of  her  services  and  rites.    The 
present  Bill,   like  that  of  last   Session, 
would  provide  for  the  continuance  of  church- 
rates  in  all  cases  where  charges  had  been 
contracted  upon  them  as  a  security  under 
the  authority  of  exsiting  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment.     The   first  purpose  to  which   the 
new  provisions  of  the  measure  were  direct- 
ed was  to  meet  the  condition  of  affairs 
that  would  exist  after  this  impost  had  been 
removed.      They   would  provide   for  the 
new  position  in  which  churchwardens  would 
be  placed  in  their  relation  to  those  persons 
who  might  voluntarily  subscribe  towards 
the  support  of  the  edifices  and  the  minis- 
trations of  the  Church,  and  also  for  cases 
in  which  churchwardens  might  be  reluct- 
ant   to   undertake    such    functions.       It 
would   likewise  give  the  contributors  to 
this  voluntary  fund  a  control  over  its  ap- 
plication.     It  would  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  general  principle  and  tendency  of 


the  Bill  were  based  on  an  entire  reliance 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  Members  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  maintain  the 
edifices    of   the   Church,   and    to    defray 
the    expenses    incident    to  the  perform- 
ance of  her  rites.     The  next  object  which 
its  provisions  sought  to  attain  was  to  em- 
power parishes,  if  so  disposed,  to  allot  a 
certain  portion  of  the  area  of  their  churches 
for  pews,  to  affix  a  rent  to  those  pews,  and 
to  apply  its  produce  to  those  purposes  for 
which  church-rates  might  now  be  legally 
appropriated.      Such    an    application    of 
pew-rents  was  consistent  both  with  pre- 
cedent and   with   widely-spread    practice 
under  the  eanction  of  existing  local  and 
general  Acts  of  Parliament.     The  measure 
required  that  in  no  case  should  more  than 
a  given  proportion  of  the  church  be  devot- 
ed to  pews,  and  that  another  portion  should 
be  allotted  for  free  sittings.     This  part 
of  the  Bill  was,  however,  in  no  way  com- 
pulsory— every  parish  would  decide  in  re- 
gard to  it  as  it  thought  fit.     Such,  then, 
were   the  main  provisions  added  by  this 
measure  to  the  absolute  removal  of  church- 
rates.     They  had  been  framed  in  a  desire 
to  alter  the  law  as  little  as  possible  con- 
sistently with  the  attainment  of  their  im- 
mediate object.     With  the  important  ex- 
ception of    the    absolute   repeal  of   this 
objectionable    impost,    they   were  of   an 
enabling   rather    than   of    an   imperative 
character.     He  had  not  the  least  intention 
to  change  the  statfu  of  the  Established 
Church,  to  diminish  the  rights  or  the  au- 
thority of  her  dignitaries  and  ministers, 
and  still  less  to  impair,  by  a  single  iota, 
the  powers,  privileges,  or  immunities  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  parish,  or  to  de- 
prive any  subject  of  the  realm  of  what- 
ever rights  or  advantages  he  enjoyed  in 
regard  to  the  Church  as  it  now  by  law 
existed.      This    Bill    might    not    satisfy 
those    who   thought   either    that    no   al- 
teration, or  that  but  a  very  slight  one. 
should   be  made  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law;  but  he  certainly  hoped  that  it 
would  meet  the  views  of  those  who,  ad- 
mitting the  necessity  not  only  of  some 
considerable   change,   but   of  the   entire 
abolition   of  church-rates,   were  yet  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  difficulties 
incident  to  such  a  proposition.      These 
provisions  would  make  the  Bill  workable 
in  a  practical  shape.     If  the  House  would 
now  consent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
measure  he  would  take  care  that  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  Members  immediately 
after  the  Easter  recess,  and  that  ample 
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time  should  be  given  for  the  considcrAtion 
of  its  details. 

Mr.  MIALL  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  the  Abolition  of  Church-rates." 

Mr.  WIGRAM  said,  as  far  as  he  could 
gather  from  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
baronet,  the  present  bill  was  exactly  the 
same  in  effect  as  that  of  last  year,  notwith- 
standing the  alterations  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  introduce  into  it.  As  far  as  he 
could  understand  the  hon.  barouet's  ex- 
planation, it  did  uot  differ  either  in  principle 
or  substance  from  the  previous  measure. 
It  was  simply  a  Bill  to  abolish  church 
rates.  There,  however,  appeared  to  be 
in  addition  to  that  a  provision  to  enable 
persons  Toluntarily  to  contribute  towards 
the  support  of  the  national  Church  ;  but 
without  a  Parliamentary  enactment,  ho  ap> 
prehended  that  enabling  clause  would  be 
found  in  many  cases  wholly  inoperative. 
It  was  also,  he  understood,  proposed  to 
allow  money  to  be  raised  for  the  pni*pose 
by  letting  the  pews.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country,  Especially  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, that  would  be  very  objectionable. 
There  might  be  no  very  great  objection  to 
it,  probably,  in  some  of  the  large  towns, 
where  wealthy  persons  generally  occupy 
the  pews,  who  would  be  willing  not  only 
to  pay  for  their  sittings,  but  also  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  maintenance  of  the  fa- 
bric of  the  church,  and  the  ministration  of 
the  elements  ;  but  in  the  country  parishes 
any  such  provision  would  be  wholly  ineffec- 
tive. Generally  speaking,  those  parishes 
were  too  poor  to  raise  funds  for  supporting 
or  upholding  the  church,  and  ifthey  failed, 
as  he  believed  they  would,  in  raising  the 
funds  by  Toluntary  contributions,  he  much 
feared  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  let 
their  pews.  On  a  former  occasion  it  had 
been  shown  that  neither  in  point  of  law  nor 
principle  was  the  demand  for  the  abolition 
of  church-rates  founded  upon  any  plea  of 
justice  or  expediency.  The  land  of  the 
country  was  as  much  bound  to  the  pay- 
ment of  that  impost  as  any  other  to  which 
it  was  liable.  It  was  a  common  law  ob- 
ligation attaching  to  the  land,  of  which 
the  owners  were  aware  when  they  came 
into  possession  of  the  property.  The  de- 
mand for  the  abolition  could  not,  therefore, 
rest  upon  any  plea  of  justice.  Then, 
with  regard  to  expediency,  the  national 
churches  were  the  national  property  of  the 
country  ;  they  tended  to  the  public  good, 
and  the  promotion  of  morality  and  religion. 


and  in  that  respect  the  Dissenters  were 
as  much  interested  in  upholding  them  as 
members  of  the  Established  Church  them- 
selves. It  was  clear,  then,  that  on  the 
ground  of  expediency  there  was  no  plea 
for  the  abolition  of  the  impost.  The  plea, 
and  the  only  pica,  ever  put  forward  for 
the  abolition  of  church-rates  was,  that  it 
was  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
to  call  upon  one  portion  of  the  community 
to  compel  them  to  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  a  religious  fabric  and  the 
performance  of  religious  services  in  which 
they  did  not  concur.  That  was  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  present  Bill,  and  if 
it  prevailed  it  would  be  pressed  hereafter 
to  the  extent  of  abolishing  all  religious  en- 
dowments. To  that  principle  he  was  op- 
posed, and  he  trusted  the  House  would 
not  give  its  assent  to  it  so  far  even  as  to 
allow  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  baronet  to  be  intro- 
duced. A  promise  had  been  given  by  the 
late  Government  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  re- 
medy the  anomaly  of  the  law  which  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  (in  the 
Braintree  case,  in  which  it  was  declared 
that  though,  by  law,  the  burden  rested 
upon  the  land,  the  option  of  carrying 
that  law  into  effect  rested  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  parishioners)  had  created. 
If  the  present  Government  would  fulfil 
the  pledge  so  given,  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  present  state  of  the 
law  would  be  obviated,  and  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  baronet  would  be  unneces- 
sary. 

Mr.  LLOYD  DAVIES  said  he  fully 
concurred  in  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  ad- 
dressed the  House.  He  considered  such 
a  Bill  as  that  under  consideration  would 
increase  the  difficulty  that  already  existed, 
but  it  would  change  the  complaining  par- 
ties from  the  Dissenters  to  the  Church- 
men. It  appeared  to  him  that  the  object, 
so  far  as  the  conscientious  ground  was 
concerned,  might  be  effiected  without  any 
violation  of  public  rights.  They  might 
deal  with  church-rates,  he  thought,  on  the 
same  principle  as  they  had  dealt  with 
tithes  under  the  Tithes  ^Commutation  Act, 
and  place  the  expense  of  supporting  the 
fabric  of  the  churches  as  a  rent  charge 
upon  the  land,  leaving  the  elements  of 
worship  to  be  provided  by  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  those  who  joined  in  the  holy 
ordinances.  With  regard  to  raising  a  fund 
from  pew  rents  in  the  country  parishes,  he 
believed  it  would  be  impracticable.  In  the 
two  conntien  with  which  he  was  connected. 
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there  was  not  a  aingle  parish  in  which  the 
pews  were  paid  for. 

Mb.  ROBERT  PHILLIMORE  said,  he 
cordially  coDcarred  in  the  wish  that  had 
heen  eipressed  by  the  hon.  Geutleman  op- 
posite, that  Government  would  bring  in  a 
measure  to  settle  this  long-yexcd  question  ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  not  inclined  to 
offer  any  opposition  t«  the  first  reading  of 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Baronet.  He  thought 
it  due  to  the  House  and  to  the  subject 
that  hon.  Members  should  have  the  op- 

S)rtunity  of  reading  the  clauses  of  the 
ill  before  they  were  called  upon  to  decide 
upon  them.  If,  however,  the  hon.  Baro- 
net imagined  that  he  held  out  any  induce- 
ment to  Churchmen  to  concur  in  his  ob- 
ject by  the  proposal  to  let  the  area  of  the 
church  to  the  best  bidders,  he  would  find 
himself  greatly  mistaken.  Ho  was  asto- 
nished, when  he  heard  the  hon.  Baronet 
say,  that  he  proposed  to  make  but  a  very 
slight  alteration  in  the  law  of  the  land. 
Why,  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  more 
serious  alteration  in  the  common  law  of 
the  land  than  to  make  the  whole  area  of 
the  church  divisible  into  pews,  to  be  let 
to  the  highest  bidder.  To  this  part  of  the 
measure  he  should  give  his  most  unquali- 
fied opposition.  He  was  aware  that  in 
some  parishes  such  an  expedient  was  re- 
sorted to,  but  that  was  the  exception ;  and 
in  the  very  last  Church  Building  Act  a 
clause  had  been  introduced  to  remedy  the 
evlL  In  the  hon.  Baronet's  BiU,  however, 
this,  which  was  one  of  the  worst  anomalies 
of  the  Church  of  England,  would  be  con- 
Unued,  and  that  which  was  now  the  excep- 
tion made  the  rule.  He  should  be  glad  to 
know  from  the  hon.  Baronet,  whether  he 
proposed  to  include  Scotland  in  the  opera- 
tion of  his  BiU  ?  He  had  never  yet  heard 
any  argument  why  the  consciences  of  the 
Dissenters  in  Scotland  should  not  be  re- 
lieved as  well  as  the  consciences  of  Eng- 
lish Dissenters. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  he  did  not  mean 
to  trouble  the  House  by  entering  into  a 
discussion  upon  the  general  character  of 
the  measure  under  their  consideration.  He 
could  net,  however,  refrain  from  entering 
his  protest  against  its  being  brought  for- 
ward at  a  period  of  the  Session,  when 
many  hon.  Members  who  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  question  were  precluded  from 
recording  their  opinions  upon  the  proposi- 
tions which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  just  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.  They  had  received 
no  intimation  whatever  as  to  the  course 
which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  intended 


to  pursue  in  reference  to  the  Bill ;  but,  aa 
we  no  longer  suffered  under  the  affliction 
of  possessing  a  coalition  Government,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  noble  Lords  and  right 
hon.  and  hon.  Gentlemen  upon  the  Trea- 
sury bench,  whose  antecedents  were  of  a 
character  so  similar,  would  at  all  events 
unite  in  the  decision  at  which  they  might 
arrive  with  regard  to  a  subject  so  impor- 
tant as  the  abolition  of  church-rates,  an4 
would  adhere  to  the  opinion  which  had 
been  expressed  in  opposition  to  a  measure 
siroilsr  to  that  now  before  the  House  by 
one  of  their  colleagues  last  year.  He  found 
that  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lon- 
don had  expressed  himself,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  last  under  their  consideration,  to 
the  effect  that  in  his  opinion  it  would 
not  be  wise  or  consistent  with  the  position 
which  the  Established  Church  held  in  this 
country  to  abolish  church-rates.  Thai 
noble  Lord  bad  also  stated  that  "to  as- 
sent to  the  abolition  of  church-rates  with- 
out any  modification  would,  he  believed, 
be  a  concession  dangerous  to  the  Estab« 
Hshed  Cliurch,  and  through  it  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  this  country.**  Now,  hav- 
ing had  that  assurance  from  the  noble 
Lord,  and  having  reason  to  place  confi- 
dence in  the  unanimity  of  the  Government, 
he  could  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  course 
which  they  would  feel  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  take  with  reference  to  the  measure 
under  discussion.  At  all  events,  he  was 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  would, 
if  he  were  in  his  place,  Tote  against  that 
measure.  For  his  own  part,  he  should  at 
aU  times  give  to  it  bis  most  streouoas  op- 
position. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  apprehended 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  House  that 
no  protracted  discussion  sliould  take  place 
upon  that  occasion  with  reference  to  the 
measure  of  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  but 
that  such  discussion  should  be  postponed 
untU  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  That, 
no  doubt,  was  the  roost  reasonable  course 
to  ad<^  At  the  same  time,  he  must  oh* 
serve,  that,  as  the  measure  contained  so 
few  detaUs,  and  was  so  explicit — there 
being  involved  in  it  only  one  question  of 
principle— it  was  matter  of  little  import- 
ance  whether  the  discussion  of  its  provi* 
sions  were  to  take  place  that  evening  or 
when  it  came  to  be  read  a  second  time. 
Everybody  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
the  present  state  of  the  law  with  respect 
to  church-rates  was  highly  unsatisfactory. 
Looking  back   upon  the   history  oi  the 
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qnestion,  from  the  time  of  tbe  Reform  Bill 
in  1832  up  to  the  present  moment,  he 
could  not  find  that  any  Goyemment  had 
ezpresBed  its  satisfaction  with  the  existing 
state  of  the  law.     Almost  every  Govern- 
ment had,  since  then,  tried  its  hand  at  the 
amendment  of  that  law,  hat  in  that  endea- 
vour Minister  after  Minister  had  succes- 
sively failed.     The  position  in  which  they 
at  present  stood  in  relation  to  the  question 
was,  in  his  opinion,  that  if,  after  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  any  amend- 
ment of  the  law  could  be  introduced  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  Nonconformists  and 
the  Churchmen,  such  alteration  should,  at 
all  events,  receive  a  favourable  considera- 
tion at  their  hands.     They  were  therefore 
called  upon  to  entertain  a  proposition  for 
the  amendment  of  the  existing  law,  which 
dealt  with  that  law  in  the  only  manner  in 
which  he  believed  it  could  now  be  placed 
on  a  satisfactory  footing.  As  to  the  minis- 
terial measure  which  had  been  promised 
to  the  House  last  Session,  he  could  not 
say  that  he  looked  forward  to  its  introduc- 
tion with  any  great  degree  of  hope.  There 
had,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  been  many 
Ministerial  measures  laid  upon  the  table 
of  that  House  for  the  purpose  of  remedy- 
ing the  defects  of  the  existing  law  with 
reference  to  church-rates ;  but,  as  he  had 
previously  stated,  none  of  those  numerous 
measures  had  ever  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Legislature.     The  provisions 
of  the  Bill  now  under  their  notice,  ho  did 
not  think  the  present  was  the  time  to  dis- 
enss;  but  there  was  one  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  which  he  conceived  was  liable 
to  be  misunderstood — he  alluded  to  that 
by  which  the  hon.  Baronet  meant  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reception  of  voluntary  contri- 
butions for  the  repairs  of  our  churches. 
The  difficulty  which  that  proposition  had 
been  framed  to  meet  was,  he  apprehended, 
that  the  churchwarden  being,  under  the 
law  aa  it  stood,  responsible  for  the  repairs 
of    tho   church,   a  hostilo  churchwarden 
might,  even  now,  not  only  refuse  to  take 
any  part  in  raising  a  rate,  but  might  de- 
cline to  apply  subscriptions  received  for 
that  purpose.     Pew  rents  were  matters  of 
detail ;  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  W.  Clay)  he 
believed  did  not  mean  that  the  whole  area 
of  the  churches  should  be  appropriated  on 
that  footing,  but  that  the  larger  portion 
should  be  left  open  and  free.     [Sir  W. 
Clay:    Hear,   hear!]     These,   however, 
were  only  matters  of  detail,  the  time  for 
discussing   which  had   not   arrived,  and, 
therefore,  wi^out  pledging  himself  to  ap- 


prove of  the  measure,  he  (Lord  Stanley) 
thought  the  House  were  bound  to  give  it 
a  fair  trial,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
proposition  to  amend  the  law,  the  stato  of 
which  was  admitted  by  all  to  be  most  un- 
satisf actor  V. 

Mr.  H.  DRUMMOND  :   Sir,  it  is  just 
because  I  agree  in  the  "  major  premise" 
of  the  noble  Lord's  proposition  that  I  havo 
arrived  at  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion. 
It  is  because  the  measure  differs  in  no  re- 
spect from   other  similar  measures,    and 
that  there   can    be   no    reason   why    we 
should  not  state  our  opinions  upon  it  at 
this  stage,  that  I  oppose  its  introduction. 
Sir,  this  whole  question  is  another  instance 
of  the  many  which  we  havo  seen  since  the 
Reform  Bill  of  an  error  persisted  in  by  our 
rulers  till  it  becomes  intolerable,  and  forces 
on  the  people  something  which  they  think 
is  an  amendment,  but  which  always  is,  and 
never  can  be  other  than,  a  complete  revo- 
lution.    The  evil  insisted  on  for  years  is 
the  partition  of  churches  into  pews.     No- 
thing  I  have  ever  heard  has  justified — 
nothing  can  ever  justify — ^this,  which  has 
now  become  a  most  intolerable  nuisance. 
Next,  there  is  the  gross  injustice  of  apply- 
ing rates  to  rites  of  worship  which  they 
were  never  intended   to  support.     When 
you  admitted  the  principle  of  toleration  to 
Dissenters,  they  had  a  right  to  object  to 
have  anything  raised  from  them  for  the 
rites    and    worship    of    tho    Established 
Church.     But  the   churches  of  England 
are  national  property.     And  you  cannot 
separate  this  question  from  another.     The 
only  way  in  which  you  can  deal  with  tho 
Church  here  (however  you   may  dispute 
elsewhere  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word) 
is  by  looking  to  the   buildings   in  which 
the  members  of  the  Church  assemble  for 
worship  and  tho  salaries  of  the  ministers 
who  preside  over  them.     With  every  other 
meaning  of  the  word  we  have  nothing  to 
do.     And  the  moment  you  admit  that  it  is 
not  a  national  obligation  to  uphold  tliose 
buildings  and  pay  those  ministers,  you  had 
better  do  the  bold  and  honest  thing,  which 
nine-tenths  of  the  supporters  of  this  mea- 
sure mean  and  desire  to  do — that  is  to  pull 
down  the  Established  Church — [loud  cries 
of  '•  Hear,  hear,"  and  "  No,  no"].     I  say 
that  is  what  you  mean.     And  why  are  you 
not  manly  enough  to  bring  it  forward,  in- 
stead of  tinkering  and  haggling  about  it 
in  this  way  ;   trying  to  undermine  the  ma- 
terial fabric  of  tho  Church.     You  mean 
that.     When  that  comes  down,  then  the 
whole  Establishment  falls.     This,  Sir,  is 
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a  middle-class  movement  —  tliai  middle 
class  who  have  bought  houses  with  this 
burden  upon  them,  and  who  now  want  to 
get  rid  of  it — robbing  the  Church  on  one 
hand  and  cheating  the  poor  on  the  other. 
Robbing  the  Church  of  the  rate  and  cheat- 
ing the  poor  of  the  pews,  to  which  tliey 
now  have  a  right.  Parcelling  the  churches 
out  into  pews,  and  letting  them  out  to  tho 
highest  bidders,  to  make  the  most  money 
out  of  them.  If  the  churches  are  not  na- 
tional, and  to  be  supported  by  the  people 
at  large,  let  the  Government  take  them, 
and  let  the  houses  be  valued,  and  the  fair 
amount  of  their  liability  to  church-rate 
estimated  and  paid  into  the  Exchequer  as 
a  fund,  out  of  which  to  maintain  them. 
Whenever  any  revolutionary  measure  is 
proposed,  it  is  professed  to  be  in  order  to 
**  uphold  our  institutions,*'  and  now  you  are 
wanting  to  pull  down  the  churches  by  way 
of  upholding  the  Church.  Why  repair  the 
Royal  Palaces,  and  why  uphold  the  Civil 
List?  They  stand  on  the  same  footing 
as  church-rates.  And  if  you  declined  to 
maintain  them  longer,  what  would  become 
of  Royalty  in  this  country!  Put  down 
church-rates,  you  put  down  the  Church  ; 
and,  depend  upon  it,  you  can  never  uphold 
it  by  withholding  support  from  its  build- 
ings. 

Mr.  E.  ball  said  :  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down  down  had  cast 
upon  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  (Sir  W.  Clay)  imputations 
of  a  most  ungenerous  and  unfounded  nature. 
The  hon.  Member  for  West  Norfolk  had 
objected  to  the  introduction  of  this  measure, 
because  the  House  was  about  to  adjourn 
till  after  Easter  ;  but  he  (Mr.  E.  Ball) 
thought  that  that  was  just  the  reason  why 
the  Bill  ought  to  be  introduced  now,  be- 
cause in  the  Easter  recess  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
it.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Wigram) 
had  said  that  the  great  objection  to  this 
measura  was,  that,  if  it  were  passed  great 
difficulties  would  be  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing money  to  repair  churches  in  country 
places.  Ho  (Mr.  E.  Ball)  presumed  that 
the  poorer  part  of  the  population  in  those 
places  were  Dissenters,  and  yet  they  con- 
trived to  build  and  repair  their  chapels  and 
to  support  their  ministers.  You  could 
scarcely  iind  one  country  place  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  magnificent  kingdom,  in 
which  there  wore  not  Dissenting  chapels 
which  were  supported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  Dissenters.  Why,  then, 
Mr,  Drummond 


should  any  fear  be  entertained  that  the 
wealthy  part  of  our  population  would  not 
support  the  Church  of  which  they  were 
members  ?  If  there  was  any  ground  for 
such  a  fear,  he  must  suppose  one  of  two 
things — either  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
support  their  own  Church,  and  did  not 
take  so  deep  an  interest  in  religion  as 
Dissenters  did,  or  that  they  objected  to  the 
principle  of  voluntary  contributions.  But 
he  should  be  very  unwilling  to  impute 
either  of  those  things  to  the  rich  members 
of  tho  Church  of  England.  But  the  law, 
even  as  it  stood  at  present,  was  not  com- 
pulsory with  regard  to  the  repair  of  tlie 
fabric  of  the  Established  Church.  With- 
out  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  the  rate* 
payers,  a  church-rate  could  not  be  imposed 
either  in  towns  or  in  country  places.  And, 
gradually,  the  whole  of  the  country  would 
refuse  to  give  their  assent  to  the  levying 
of  church-rates.  Very  little,  therefore  was 
to  be  gained  by  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  succeeding  in  resisting  this 
Bill.  The  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Drummond),  who  was  always  ready  to  cast 
imputations  upon  the  motives  of  those  who 
differed  from  him,  had  said  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  supporters  of  this  Bill  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  the  Church.  Now  he  strenu- 
ously denied  that  such  was  their  intention, 
lie  was  as  sincerely  attached  to  the  Church 
as  was  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself.  If 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  affectionately  at- 
tached to  the  Church,  why  did  he  not  pro- 
pose to  set  her  free  from  the  odium  which 
the  leveying  of  church-rates  and  other 
matters  brought  upon  her,  whereby  the 
affection  of  multitudes  of  the  people  of  this 
country  was  alienated  from  her  ?  Dis- 
senters were  not  unwilling  to  contribute 
voluntarily  to  the  repair  of  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Church  to  deal  affectionately,  and  not 
harshly,  towards  them.  The  Dissenters 
were  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  They  were 
training  3,000,000  of  children,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  were  taught,  not  by  the 
catechism,  but  by  the  New  Testament. 
Those  children  were  the  rising  generation 
of  the  country,  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Church  of  England  not  to 
insult,  but  to  treat  them  affectionately  when 
they  came  to  the  age  of  maturity. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  very  much  wished 
to  know  what  was  the  use  of  retaining  a 
law  that  was  practically  inoperative  ?  In 
the  town  which  he  had  tho  honour  of  re- 
presenting there  had  not  been  a  church- 
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rate  for  twenty  years,  and,  although  he 
himself  had  subscribed  as  much  for  cliurch 
repairs  as  he  should  have  been  called  on  to 
pay  had  there  becu  one,  that  was  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  advocate  that  persons 
dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  colled  upon  to  contribute.  It 
was  disgraceful  to  the  Church  of  England 
to  flsk  a  Dissenter  to  pay  church-rates. 
Why,  one  ninn  might  as  well  ask  another 
to  pay  for  his  washing  and  lodging  !  The 
Church  of  England  was  quite  able  to  sup- 
port itself,  and  ho  believed  that  every  real 
churchman  was  individually  opposed  to  levy- 
ing rates  upon  Dissenters.  But  it  was  a 
curious  circumstance  that  a  body  of  persons 
would  frequently  do  that  which  the  persons 
forming  it  would  individually  be  ashamed 
to  do. 

Mr.  PACKE  said,  he  thought  that  the 
House  ought  to  receive  aome  explanation 
as  to  the  course  which  the  Government  in- 
tended to  pursue  with  respect  to  this  mea- 
sure. He  had  last  year  asked  the  Govern- 
ment what  course  they  proposed  taking 
with  regard  to  church-rates,  and  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  had  said  in 
reply,  that  he  would,  after  the  recess,  state 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  on  the 
subject ;  and  now  he  thought  that  it  was 
very  necessary  for  the  House  to  know  how 
far  the  Government  approved  of  the  mea- 
sure of  the  hon.  baronet.  He  himself  had 
not  heard  anything  to  induce  him  not  to 
offer  a  decided  opposition. to  the  measure, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  give  to  church- 
rates  an  optional  principle  which  was  highly 
objectionable.  By  the  levying  of  tithes  all 
were  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
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the  Church,  and  which  was  supported  by 
many  hon.  Members,  he  firmly  believed, 
solely  that  they  might  secure  their  seats. 
It  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  fashion  of 
the  day  to  subvert  everything,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  country  was  on  tho 
verge  of  danger,  if  not  of  ruin.  Everything 
in  its  turn  was  attacked — the  Church,  the 
Law,  the  Navy,  and  the  Military  depart- 
ment. He  had  often  said,  let  well  alone, 
and  he  believed  most  firmly  that  Radical- 
ism and  the  Reform  Bill  would  prove  to  be 
the  principal  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the 
country.  He  could  only  say,  that  his  main 
ambition  was  to  sacrifice  his  life  and  for- 
tune, if  it  should  be  necessary,  in  his 
country *s  service. 

Mr.  FLOTER  said,  he  did  not  feel 
himself  bound  by  any  arguments  which 
had  been  raised  respecting  the  interests  of 
large  towns.  For  many  years  past  the 
interests  of  large  towns  had  been  too  ex- 
clusively considered  by  that  House,  and  it 
was  now  time  to  consider  the  interests  of 
county  constituencies.  They  were  often 
called  upon  to  vote  large  sums  for  the 
support  of  such  institutioniB^  as  the  British 
Museum  and  National  Gallery,  because 
they  afforded  means  of  instruction  and 
education ;  but  what  institution  could  com- 
pete with  the  National  Church  as  a  great 
public  instructor  for  the  poorer  classes, 
and  how  could  they  refuse  the  small  sum 
required  foi'  church-rates  throughout  the 
country,  when  they  so  willingly  granted 
large  amounts  for  the  purchase  of  objects 
of  virtit  or  decorative  ornament  ?  If  in 
the  country  church-rates  were  abolished, 
great  difficulties  would  be  experienced  in 


port  of  the  clergy,  and  it  appeared  to  him  !  maintaining  the  fabrics,  and,  therefore,  if 
to  be  inconsistent  that  a  provision  should   the   Legislature    unwisely   determined   to 


be  kept  up  for  the  support  of  the  clergy, 
while  provision  for  the  repair  of  the 
churches  in  which  they  were  to  preach 
was  abandoned. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  ho  did  not 
care  what  course  the  Government  intended  ' 
to  pursue,  but,  acting  on  his  own  judg- 
ment, he  should  oppose  the  Bill.     He  had  ; 

heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  speech  of  nion  that  if,  as  was  asserted,  the  principle 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  (Mr.  of  the  present  measure  was  the  same  as 
Drummond).  He  himself  was  actuated  by  [  that  of  the  Bill  rejected  last  Session,  the 
no  hostile  spirit  to  Dissenters ;  on  the  con-  j  existing  law  was  entitled  to  the  same  sup- 
trary,  he  respected  them,  and  was  ho- 1  port  it  then  received.  The  noble  Lord  the 
soured  with  the  support  of  many  of  them, '  Member  for  London  on  that  occasion  took 
but  he  would  not  shrink  from  the  duty  of  the  high  ground  that  church-rates  stood  on 


adopt  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  they 
would  inflict  a  serious  injury  on  the  coun- 
try by  restricting  the  benefits  of  the 
Church,  and  depriving  the  poor  of  that  to 
which  they  had  hitherto  looked  with  firm- 
ness and  success  for  consolatiou. 

Mr.  MOWBRAY  said,  he  was  of  opi- 


supporting  the  Established  Church.  He 
always  took  a  straightforward  course,  whe- 
ther right  or  wrong,  and  he  felt  bound  to 
oppose  a  Motion  vhi^h  would  undermine 


the  same  footing  as  the  hei-editary  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  the  upholders  of 
the  system  might,  therefore,  look  with 
some  confidence  to  the  support  of  a  Go- 
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yernment  which,  although  changed,  still 
retained  many  of  the  indiTidual  Members 
composing  Lord  Aberdeen's  Administra- 
tion. The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Munts)  had  said,  would  thej  show 
him  any  great  town  where  for  some  years 
past  they  had  been  able  to  enforce  church- 
rates  ?  A  Return  had  been  obtained  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tavistock 
(Mr.  Phiiiimore)  which  showed  that,  in  the 
large  parishes  of  this  metropolis,  since  the 
agitation  of  the  present  question,  church- 
rates  had  been  granted  in  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  cases.  He,  therefore,  denied  that  the 
popular  feeling  was  as  much  against  church- 
rates  as  had  been  represented.  Although 
he  would  confess  that  the  large  towns 
opposed  the  imposition  of  church-rates, 
they  must  place  against  them  the  10,000 
or  12,000  rural  parishes,  where  the  law 
was  readily  enforced,  and  was  looked  up 
to  by  the  parishioners'  with  veneration  and 
respect.  Ue  admitted,  however,  that  with 
regard  to  Dissenters  it  was  in  an  unsatis- 
factory position,  and,  being  inclined  to 
consent  to  some  compromise  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  had  Tooked  anxiously  for  a  propo- 
sition of  that  nature  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  Believing  that  such  a  com- 
promise would  yet  be  made,  he  should  vote 
in  opposition  to  the  present  Motion. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  The  ques- 
tion.  Sir,  now  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House  is  undoubtedly  one 
beset  with  great  difficulties  of  both  kinds. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain  the 
law,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  alter 
it  in  a  satisfactory  mode,  and  those  diffi- 
culties have  been  long  felt.  In  the  first 
place,  the  contest  about  church-rates  keeps 
up  animosities  and  religious  differences 
between  sects  in  a  way  very  prejudicial,  I 
think,  to  the  general  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  prejudicial,  I  should  also  say,  to 
the  interests  of  religion  itself.  It  must  be 
admitted  upon  all  hands  that  if  an  ar- 
rangement could  be  made  which  would  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  repair  of  churches 
and  chapels  without  involving  questions  of 
religions  controversy,  it  would  be  a  great 
blessing  to  the  country  at  large.  There 
has  been,  for  a  long  time,  a  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
law,  and  I  think  that  the  decision  which 
took  place  not  long  ago  in  regard  to  that 
law — and  which  was  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Wigram) — has 
increased  that  difficulty.  When  it  is  stated 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  oppoaite  that  the  main- 
Mr.  Mowbray 


tenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  Church  is  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  they  appear 
to  forget  that,  by  recent  decisions,  there  ia 
no  power  of  enforcing  that  law.     If  the 
law  were  that  a  compulsory  power  existed 
requiring  every  parish  to  levy  a  rate,  then 
I  agree  that  that  would  be  the  best  mode 
of  providing  for  the  fabric  of  the  Church, 
and  those  who  wished  to  maintain  church- 
rates  would  act  consistently  in  supporting 
that  law.     But  when  the  law  says  that  the 
fabric  of  the  Church  must  be  maintained 
by  rates  which  are  to  be  raised  in  parishes 
by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  {>arish- 
ioners,  then  it  becomes  no  longer  the  law 
that  the  church  must  be  maintained  by 
rates,  because  it  depends  entirely  upon  the 
will  of  the  parishioners  whether  church- 
rates  shall  be  levied  or  not.     I  was  sorry 
to  hear  a  comparison  made  between  the 
position  of  large  towns  and  country  pa- 
rishes.    That  is  a  question  which  ought 
not  to  be  mixed  up  in  an  argument  of  this 
kind.     Though,  if  you  come  to  consider 
what  are  the  localities  in  which  the  largest 
repairs  of  churches  are  the  most  needed, 
and  the  largest  amount  of  money  is  re- 
quired, you  will  find  that  they  are  those 
very  towns  where  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants are  against  raising  that  money 
by  church-rates.     I  think,  therefore,  that 
all  must  feel  that  some  change  in  the  law 
is  very  desirable  in   the  interest  of  the 
Church  itself.     How  is  that  alteration  to 
be  made  ?     That,  undoubtedly,  is  a  very 
serious  question,  and  one  on  which  I  beg 
to  refrain  from  pronounciug  any  decided 
opinion  upon  the  present  occasion.     Now, 
it  is  said  that  the  present  Bill  is  almost 
identical  with  that  which  the  House  re« 
jected  last  year.     I  do  not  think  that  that 
assertion  is  correct.     My  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
W.  Clay)  has  shadowed  out  and  expkuned 
shortly  and  clearly  those  modifications  of 
his  plan  which  renders  it  very  difierent 
from  the   simple   proposition   for  a   total 
abolition  of  the  tax  which  he  made  last 
Session.     Therefore,  regarding  this  as  a 
subject  which  is  well  deserving  of  consi- 
deration, and  reserving  to  Her  Majesty  *8 
Government  full  freedom  to  deal  with  the 
measure  when  it  shall  be  introdueod  ac- 
cording to  their  judgment  of  its  merits,  I 
shall  certainly  not  oppose  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  HENLBY  said,  he  could  not  agree 
to  a  proposal  to  sweep  away  church*ratea 
without  any  substitute  being  provided,  but, 
without  entering  into  any  argument,  he 
thought  the  best  protest  be  could  make 
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against  any  proposition  of  that  kind  was 
to  vote  against  the  introduction  of  tho 
Bill. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  that  the  main 
reason  given  bj  the  noble  Lord  for  enter- 
taining the  projeet  of  a  total  abolition  of 
church-rates  was  the  alteration  of  the  law 
in  regard  to  the  collection  of  those  rates  ; 
that  alteration  took  place  in  August,  1853, 
and  jet  in  the  j ear  1854  he  found  the 
noble  Lord  concurring  with  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  in  a 
vote  declaring  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  society  to  effect  a  total  abolition  of 
church-rates.  Without  entering  into  the 
merits  of  the  question,  he  should  take 
the  same  course  as  that  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  who  had  last  addressed  them, 
and  vote  against  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  LUSHINGTON  said,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  stated  that  the  question  had 
been  taken  up  by  several  Governments. 
So  far,  however,  as  he  knew,  no  Govern- 
ment had  done  so  since  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
had  introduced  his  Bill  in  1847.  He  (Mr. 
Lushington)  should  be  glad  of  any  rea- 
sonable proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  He  hoped  that  such  a  one  would 
emanate  from  the  Government. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  pot,  "  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
abolition  of  Church  Rates." 

The  House  dwided: — Ayes  155;  Noes 
76  :  Majority  79. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
William  Clay,  Mr.  Hutt,  and  Mr.  Miall. 

Bill  rend  1'. 

JUVENILE  CRIMINALS. 
Mr.  ADDERLET  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  bring  forward  that  night  his 
Motion  upon  the  subject  of  reformatory 
schools,  because  he  hoped  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  introduce  a 
measure  on  the  subject,  and  he  had  only 
given  his  notice  because  they  had  delayed 
to  do  so.  But  he  should,  ns  early  as  pos- 
sible after  the  recess,  introduce  a  Bill  for 
the  amendment  of  tho  Youthful  Offenders 
Act  of  last  Session.  The  amendment  he 
should  propose  was  nothing  more  than  to 
facilitate  the  operation  of  one  portion  of 
that  Act,  which  had  not  been  effectually 
carried  out — namely,  the  recovery  from 
their  parents  of  the  cost  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  children  at  the  reformatory  schools. 
It  was  very  important  that  the  parents 
should  not  be  relieved  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining  their  children,  by  their  being  sent 


there.  The  country  was  much  indebted 
to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  for  the  Youthful  Offenders 
Act  that  was  passed  last  year.  Its  pro- 
visions had  been  extensively  acted  upon, 
and  there  were  now  no  less  than  twelve 
institutions,  most  of  them  county  or  other 
public  institutions,  already  established,  or 
in  process  of  being  established,  under  the 
powers  of  that  Act  of  last  Session.  He 
only  intended  to  propose  two  clauses,  to 
render  it  more  effectual ;  but  if  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  introduce  a  Bill, 
he  would  leave  it  in  their  hands. 

FREE  SCHOOLS  BILL. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that 
having  been  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of 
inquiry  into  the  subject  of  education,  which 
sat  the  whole  of  one  Session  and  part  of 
another,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  submit 
a  plan  to  the  House  sueh  as,  in  his  view, 
appeared  consistent  with  the  evidence  taken 
before  that  Committee.  If  the  Committee 
had  reported  in  favour  of  any  particular 
scheme  he  would  not  haye  presumed  to  do 
so ;  but,  as  they  made  no  Report,  he 
thought  it  right  to  ask  the  House  to  see  a 
plan  which  was  based  upon  the  informa- 
tion there  obtained.  He  did  not  propose 
to  introduce  the  measure  in  any  antago- 
nistic spirit  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  J.  Pakington.) 
He  felt  that  their  objects  were  at  least 
the  same.  He  believed  that  in  material 
points,  perhaps  the  most  material,  they 
were  agreed.  They  were  agreed  that 
schools  should  be  free  and  supported  by 
local  rates  :  but  he  thought  the  Bill  he 
now  asked  leave  to  introduce  would  accom- 
plish what  the  right  hon.  Baronet  professed 
a  wish  to  accomplish,  but  failed  to  effect, 
by  his  measure — namely,  the  establishing 
of  entire  local  management  and  control  in 
reference  to  the  rates,  and  securing  liberty 
of  conscience.  He  was  sure  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  he  should  know  in  what  those 
who  promoted  the  secular  scheme  differed 
from  thoso  who  promoted  the  plan  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  carry  through  Par- 
liament, and  that  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient to  see  those  differences  in  the  form 
of  a  Bill  than  in  amendments  proposed  on 
his  measure  during  its  passage  through 
Committee.  He  should  therefore  move, 
without  further  preface,  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  establish  free  schools  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

Sir  JAMES  DUKE  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. 
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Mb.  miles  said,  lie  could  see  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  the  introduction  of 
this  Bill.  In  common  fairness  the  House 
ought  to  hear  the  opinions  and  to  discuss 
the  plans  of  every  sect  of  educationists 
before  thej  decided  upon  adopting  any 
particular  scheme. 

ViscoONT  PALMERSTON  said,  of 
course  it  was  very  desirable  that  all  the 
various  schemes  should  be  laid  before  the 
House,  and  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
the  introduction  of  ibis  Bill. 

Ma.  WALPOLE  said,  he  quite  agi^eed 
that  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  House 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  different 
propositions  made  for  the  extension  of  edu- 
cation. There  were  now  five  schemes 
before  them,  two  for  Scotland,  and  three 
for  this  country,  namely,  the  Government 
measure,  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  J.  Pakington),  and  that  now  proposed 
by  the  right,  hon.  Gentleman,  (Mr.  M. 
Gibson).  Upon  the  principle  of  these 
Bills  it  was  premature  as  yet  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  ;  but  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Government  whether  they  intended  to 
proceed  with  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  on  the 
day  at  present  fixed  for  its  second  reading, 
and  whether,  soon  after  Easter,  they  would 
be  prepared  to  state  the  details  of  the 
scheme  upon  which  they  thought  the  edu- 
cation of  this  country  ought  in  future  to 
be  conducted  ? 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  said,  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  of  his  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  London,  and  of  the  Bill  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the.  Member  for  Droitwich, 
was  the  same.  The  Bill  of  his  noble  Friend 
would  not  be  proceeded  with  on  the  16th 
of  April,  the  day  fixed,  but  would  be  pro- 
ceeded with  shortly  after  the  return  of  the 
noble  Lord. 

Sib  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
there  was  one  omission  in  both  of  the  Bills 
before  the  House  of  which  it  was  proper 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  far 
Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  should  be  in- 
formed, lie  felt  that  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  were  most  in  the  way  of  those 
anxious  to  promote  education  might  be 
overcome  by  the  establishment  of  industrial 
schools  ;  but  he  saw  no  provision  either  in 
the  noble  Lord's  Bill  or  in  that  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  for  estab- 
lishing schools  of  such  a  character.  At  pre- 
sent many  parents  could  not  be  induced  to 
send  their  children  to  school  while  employ- 
ment could  be  got  for  them.  Now  if  you 
could  establish  industrial  schools  where 
children  could  be  instructed  in  useful  occu- 


pations, as  well  as  profitably  employed,  be 
thought  this  would  overcome  objections  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,  and  could  not  fail 
to  promote  largely  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  the  country. 

Ma.  IIADFIELD  said,  he  should  be 
glad  of  some  further  explanation  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Government.  Several  of 
the  education  Bills  would  come  on  before 
the  noble  Lord's  (Lord  J.  Russell's)  re- 
turn, and  what  was  to  be  done  with  them  ? 
The  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester was  a  secular  Bill,  and  excluded 
religion ;  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Droitwich  provided  for  teaching 
the  religion  of  the  majority.  He  (Mr. 
Hadfield)  disapproved  of  the  caricatures 
and  hideous  representations  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  which  had  been  so 
industriously  aepicted.  It  was  not  fair 
or  honest  that  no  mention  was  made  of 
2,300,000  children  being  taught  religiously 
in  the  Sunday  schools,  by  263,000  teachers 
who  possessed  their  confidence  and  affec- 
tion. 

Mb.  HEYWOOD  said,  he  thought  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
(Sir  S.  Northcote)  as  to  industrial  schools 
was  deserving  of  attention.  It  was  clear 
that  some  compromise  must  be  come  to  by 
the  advocates  of  the  five  Bills  before  the 
House,  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  should 
be  quite  willing  to  accept  of  some  such 
moderate  plan  as  that  in  operation  in  Ire- 
land, embracing  the  use  of  Scripture  ex- 
tracts in  the  schools. 

Mil.  HENLEY  said,  he  thought  that, 
with  so  many  schemes  before  the  House, 
there  was  danger  of  something  like  a  tri- 
angular dual  on  the  subject  of  education. 
He  could  not  say  he  agreed  with  the  princi- 
ple either  of  the  noble  Lord's  (Lord  J.  Eus- 
scU's)  Bill,  or  of  the  measure  introduced 
by  his  ri^ht  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton), and  he  should  certainly  not  be  sorry 
to  see  the  scheme  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  in 
competition  with  the  other  plans  before  the 
Iluusc. 

Mtt.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  in 
referoucc  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dudley  (Sir  S.  Northcote)  there 
was  a  provision  in  the  Bill  for  the  estab* 
lishmcnt  of  industrial  schools. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
MiLNEB  Gibson,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  Mr. 
Ueadlam. 

Bill  read  T. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore One  o'clock. 
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MiiroTKB.]    PuBUO  Bills. — 1*  Charitable  Trusts 
(1855);  Cambridge  University  ;  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Sun  nary  Court  Amendment. 
2*  Dean  Forest,  Ac, 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS  BILL. 

Houi>e  iu  Committee  (according  to  Or- , 
der).  I 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  this  Bill 
consisted,  as  it  came  from  the  other  House, 
of  two  parts.  As  to  one  part,  that  which 
abolished  prospectively  all  proceedings  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  for  slander  and 
defamation  —  there  could  bo  no  doubt. 
With  respect  to  the  second  part — that 
which  enabled  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  liberate  per- 
sons who  were  already  imprisoned  for  the 
non-payment  of  costs,  some  difficulties  had 
been  found  to  exist.  There  was  every  dis- 
position to  enable  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to 
liberate  such  persons ;  but  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  such  retrospective  provisions, 
particularly  where  the  private  interests  of 
individuals  were  concerned.  But  it  appeared 
to  those  who  had  considered  this  matter, 
that  the  Act  which  was  framed  in  the  year 
1840,  by  his  learned  friend  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton,  to  give  to  the  Judicial  Committee, 
and  to  the  Judges  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  power,  under  certain  restrictions, 
of  dealing  with  the  cases  of  those  persons 
who  had  been  sentenced,  and  who  had 
afterwards  been  detained  in  prison  for  the 
non-payment  of  costs,  might  be  extended 
so  as  to  apply  to  the  class  of  cases  ho  now 
contemplated.  The  provisions  of  that  Act 
applied  chiefly  to  church-rate  cases;  but 
they  might,  he  thought,  be  very  well  ex- 
tended to  cases  of  slander  aud  defamation. 
He  thought,  and  those  who  assisted  him, 
that  they  might  be  able,  before  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill,  to  frame  some  clause 
instead  of  the  second  of  this  Bill,  to  which, 
ns  it  now  stood,  he  had  a  great  objection  ; 
but  it  did  not  appear  a  hopeless  task  so  to 
modify  the  clause  as  to  make  it  entirely 
UDobjectionable.  One  of  the  most  vene- 
rable ornaments  of  the  Church,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  had  written 
to  say  that  he  suffered  severely  from  the 
pressure  of  the  present  law.  It  often 
happened  that  a  woman  in  some  brawl, 
possibly  a  squabble  in  an  alehouse,  was 
overheard,  unhappily,  by  some  practitioner 
of  the  law  to  use  defamatory  expressions ; 
and  a  suit  was  instantly  commenced,  un- 


deniably for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  costs* 
The  poor  woman  paid  a  little,  and  being 
unable  to  pay  the  rest,  she  went  to  prison, 
and  was  imprisoned  for  a  long  time.  The 
Chancellor  justly  observed  that  it  was  very 
painful  to  him  to  be  put  in  a  position  where 
he  had  no  choice  allowed  him;  he  must 
pronounce  sentence,  and  order  the  pay- 
ment of  costs,  and  then  the  commitment 
for  non-payment.  He  (Lord  Brougham) 
did  hope,  therefore,  some  means  would 
be  devised  of  relieving,  not  only  the 
parties  against  whom  the  suits  were  insti- 
tuted, but  such  excellent  persons  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  from 
being  subject  to  those  molpracticea.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  prospectively,  sach 
jurisdiction  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts ;  but  with  respect  to 
the  case  of  Charlotte  Jones,  a  woman  who 
had  been  incarcerated  for  a  long  period 
under  such  a  sentence,  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
might  be  allowed  to  remind  their  Lordships 
that,  in  presenting  her  petition  the  other 
day,  he  made  no  allusion  whatever  reflecting 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  which  had  pro- 
nounced that  sentence,  and  to  which  the 
same  remark  would  apply  as  he  had  just 
nsed  with  reference  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  diocese  of  Carlisle — that  they  were 
passive  in  the  matter,  and  could  not  act 
otherwise  than  as  they  did.  It  had  gone 
forth,  however,  that  some  remarks  were 
made  against  the  particular  court  by  which 
she  was  sentenced,  whereas  the  contrary 
was  the  fact;  and  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  when  this  Bill  was  brought 
forward  by  his  learned  Friend  (Dr.  Philli- 
more),  the  case  of  Charlotte  Jones  was 
never  mentioned.  The  Chancellor  of  thai 
diocese.  Dr.  Williams,  was,  he  understood, 
one  of  the  most  respectable  members  of 
the  Church,  and  had  been  for  thirty-five 
years  in  high  ecclesiastical  office;  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  there  had 
not  only  been  no  appeal  against,  but  no 
exception  taken  to  any  of  his  proceedings. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
would  bear  witness  that  not  a  word  fell 
from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  reflect- 
ing on  the  tribunal  which  had  committed 
Charlotte  Jones,  which  had  only  done  what 
it  was  bound  to  do,  and  could  have  done 
nothing  else.  But,  with  regard  to  the 
difficulty  suggested  of  a  retrospective  re- 
medy, it  would  be  better  to  strike  out  the 
second  clause  of  this  Bill. 

LoiiD  BROUGHAM  consented  that  the 
clause  should  be  struck  out,  in  order  to  ita 
being  amended  in  the  next  stage. 
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Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  said,  that  in 
the  Court  of    Chancery,  when  a  person 
bad  heen  discharged  from  his  utter  con- 
tempt of  court,  and  was  only  in  custody 
for  contempt  in  not  paying  the  costs,  those 
costs  were  now,  by  a  measure  which  he 
(Lord  St.  Leonards)  introduced  for  that 
purpose,  made  a  subject  for  the  Insolvent 
Court ;    and,   therefore,   a  person   might 
always  get  out  of  prison,  and  discharge 
himself  of  any  amount  of  costs  under  the 
Insolvency  Act.    It  would  not  be  unreason^ 
able  to  adopt  a  similar  arrangement  with 
respect  to  tho  costs  of  suits  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts,  but  as  their  jurisdiction  of 
slander  and  defamation  was  intended  to  be 
abolished,  he  should   not   object  to  give 
power  to  the  Judge  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  to  mitigate,  in  certain  circumstances, 
the  costs   incurred   by  persons  on  whom 
sentence  had  been  already  passed.     Un- 
doubtedly the  case  of  Charlotte  Jones  was 
one  of  those  to  which  relief  would  so  be 
given  ;  but  he  believed  there  never  was  a 
case  that  was  less  entitled  to  their  Lord- 
ships* attention  ;  because  in  that  case,  he 
was  informed,  six  months  were  allowed  to 
elapse  before  any  proceedings  were  taken 
to  recover  the  costs,  and  every  reasonable 
proposition  was  then  made  to  spare  her ; 
but  some  persons  were  determined  to  be 
made  martyrs,  and  so  a  great  outcry  was 
raised  about  that  particular  case — which, 
indeed,  as  well  as  others,  he  desired  should 
have  the  benefit  of  this  Bill.     The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  then  said  that  he  hoped 
to  receive  any   assurance  from  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  woolsack  that  the  Government 
would  be  prepared  this  Session  with  a  solu- 
tion of  that  difficult,  but  most  important, 
question,  the  transfer  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.     He  hoped  the 
Government  would  not  proceed  with  this 
Bill  until  every  other  part  of  the  subject 
had  been  fairly  brought  before  the  House. 
The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
.  the  subject  was  proposed  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  series  of  Bills,  one  of  which,  the  Bill 
for  providing  an  improved  jurisdiction  in 
testamentary  cases,  would  be  introduced 
by  the  Solicitor  General  in  the  other  House 
that  evening.     Among'the  other  measures 
which  would  bo  brought  in  were  a  Bill 
deoling  with  divorce  cases,  and  a  Bill  for 
tho  amendment  of  clergy  discipline.     But 
substantially  the  whole  subject  of  tho  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  would 
be  before  Parliament  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 
The  Bishop  op  EXETER  expressed  his 


satisfaction  at  the  prospect,  of  legislation 
upon  this  matter,  and  acknowledged  that 
cases  of  defamation  generally  were  exceed- 
ingly unfit  for  an  Ecclesiastical  Court ;  but 
there  were  certain  exceptional  cases  in 
which  defamatory  words  were  alleged  to 
have  been  spoken  by  one  clergyman  against 
another ;  and  his  Lordship  referred  to  a 
very  recent  case  of  that  character,  and  to 
state  his  apprehension  lest,  in  some  in- 
stances, where  the  defamatory  words  that 
were  spoken  could  not  be  made  the  subject 
of  any  civil  action,  and  were  injurious 
more  especially  to  the  plaintiff  in  his  minis- 
terial and  spiritual  character,  no  remedj 
should  be  left  by  this  Bill. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  would  re- 
commend the  suggestions  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  to  the  consideration  of  their  Lord- 
ships and  the  Government  during  the  in- 
terval that  must  elapse  before  the  Bill 
should  pass  through  its  next  stage. 

An  Amendment  made. 

CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE. 
Lord   BROUGHAM   rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  Resolutions 
he  had  laid  upon  the  table,   and  to  the 
adjourned  debate  of  the  23rd  and  26th 
instant,  in  reference  to  Criminal  Procedure. 
The  more  he  considered  the  subject  the 
more   he    remained   of   opinion    that  the 
course  to  be  taken  was  the  one  he  had 
then  glanced  at — to  ask  for  a  Commission 
to   consider  the   whole  subject.     It  had 
been  found  that  this  course  of  proceeding 
had  been  successful  in  1828.    In  the  state- 
ment which  he  then  made  it  appeared  that 
there  were  ninety-five  grave  defects  in  our 
law  ;  that  of  these  ninety-five  no  less  than 
eighty  referred,  not  to  the  law  itself,  but 
to  the  procedure  and  administration  of  that 
law.     A  Commission  was  issued,  and  of 
these  eighty,  sixty  had  since  been  removed. 
He  was  thus  encouraged  to  ask  tho  House 
to  adopt  the  same  course  now  with  respect 
to  the  criminal  law  which  had  then  been 
taken  as  to  the  civil,  and  he  hoped  that 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  wool- 
sack, with  Her  Majesty's  other  Ministers, 
would  consider  in  the  holidays  the  expedi- 
ency of  issuing  a  Commission  to  examine 
the  whole  of  this  important  subject — for 
the  manner  in  which  the  law  was  adminis- 
tered was  even  of  more  importance  thau  the 
law  itself.    He  knew,  from  communications 
which  had  reached  him  within  the  last  week 
or  ten  days,  that  the  deepest  and  most 
general  interest  was  felt  in  these  discus- 
sions, and  in  the  proposed  amendments  of 
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the  law.     There  were  one  or  two  of  the 
eighteen  Resolutions  he  had  laid  before  the 
House  on  Friday  last — the  second  and  the 
twelfth  of  them— as  to  which  there  was, 
some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  persons  in 
whose  judgment  he  was  disposed  to  place 
the  most  implicit  confidence,  and  which 
he,  therefore,  proposed  to  withdraw  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  them.     It  had  been 
apprehended   that  the  second  Resolution 
pointed  to  excluding  the  local  authorities ; 
It  did  not  so  point;   but  he  should  add 
words  to  make  that  clear.     Then  it  had 
been  suggested  that  the  mere  repayment 
of  costs  to  a  poor  person  who  had  been  im- 
properly arrested,  tried,  and  acquitted  was 
not  a  satisfactory  compensation  ;  the  great 
difficulty  was  for  the  prisoner,  however  in- 
nocent, to  defray  the  expense  of  procuring 
the  attendance  of  witnesses.      He  (Lord 
Brougham)  should,  therefore,  add  a  sen- 
tence to  the  twelfth  Resolution  to  enable 
the  committing  magistrate  in  such  a  case 
to  certify  what  witnesses  for  the  prisoner 
should  be  brought  to  the  place  of  trial  at 
the  public  expense.      There  was  another 
very  important  and  delicate  subject  which 
had  been  pressed  on  his  attention — the 
unanimity  of  jurors  in  criminal  cases.     An 
important  improvement  in  civil  cases  was 
proposed  last  Session  in  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Act,  and   carried  through  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but,  unhappily,  the  clause 
was  rejected  by  the  other  House — he  meant 
that  clause  which  would  have  enabled  the 
Judge  to  take  the  verdict  of  ten  jurors, 
if  two  obstinately  held  out.     The  rejection 
of  that  useful  clause  as  applicable  to  civil 
cases  was  a  great  loss ;  but  he  should  pause 
long  before  he  could  propose  the  extension 
of  the  same  principle  to  criminal  cases,  al- 
though instances  had  been  brought  under 
liis  notice,  some  of  which   were  of  such  a 
character  that  he  hardly  dared  trust  him- 
self to  express  his  feelings  upon  them.     It 
was  indeed  extraordinary  that  a  man,  be- 
cause he  happened  to  be  a  member  of  what 
was  called  an  *'  Anti-Puniahraent-of-Death 
Society,"  and  happened  unfortunately  to 
be  summoned  on  a  jury,  sworn  to  give  his 
verdict  according  to  the  evidence  and  the 
law,  should  hold  out  and  prevent  the  law 
taking  its  course,  because  its  results  might 
be   contrary    to    his    individual    opinion. 
Nevertheless,   although   such   things   had 
happened — and  very  recently  happened,  in 
a  case  that  was  most  clear  and  manifest,  a 
case  he  would  not  more  particularly  allude 
to,  because,  right  or  wrong,  there  had  been 
an   acquittal — ^although   such  things  had 
VOL.  OXXXVII.    [third  sbriks.] 


happened  once  and  again,  he  should  be 
slow  to  alter  the  law  that  required  an 
absolute  unanimity  for  the  verdict.  The 
subject  deserved  consideration,  for  there 
had  certainly  been  an  entire  failure  of 
justice.  It  would  give  him  great  pleasure 
to  hear,  after  Easter,  that  the  Government 
had  determined  to  issue  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  our  whole  system  of  criminal 
procedure. 
Movedf 

"  That  the  Resolutions  moved  on  Friday  last 
be  amended  as  follows  : 

"In  Paragraph  II.  after  ('Government')  in- 
sert ('acting  as  &r  as  possible  in  concert  with 
the  local  Authorities ') : 

"  In  Paragraph  XII.,  at  the  End  thereof,  add 
('  and  that  the  committing  Magistrate  should 
have  Power  to  certify  what  Witnesses  for  the 
Prisoner  should  be  brought  to  the  Place  of  Trial 
at  the  public  Expense ')." 

The  same  was  agreed  to. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
no  one  could  deny  that  the  country  was 
deeply  indebted  to  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  for  his  labours  in  law  reform  and 
many  other  subjects ;  and  he  had,  if  it 
were  possible,  added  to  his  reputation  hy 
his  Motion  on  Criminal  Procedure. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  desired  to 
have  more  success  and  less  reputation. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  was  rather  un< 
reasonable  about  success,  when  it  appeared 
that  seventy  out  of  ninety-five  of  his  pro- 
posals had  been  carried. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  the  others 
not  yet  carried  were  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, and  were  worth  all  that  had  been 
earned  put  together,  except,  perhaps,  the 
County  Courts  and  the  Evidence  of  Par- 
ties. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  it 
might  perhaps  be  thought  that  he  was 
exercising  an  undue  amount  of  caution  on 
the  occasion,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  com- 
mit himself  or  the  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  course  which  they  would  adopt 
in  reference  to  the  Resolutions  of  his  no- 
ble and  learned  Friend:  he  would  add, 
however,  that  it  appeared  to  him  the  most 
practicable  mode  of  attaining  the  desired 
results  was  that  the  subject  should  be  in- 
quired into  by  the  persons  most  competent 
to  form  an  opinion  of  its  difficulties  and  ad- 
vantages. He  was  the  more  unwilling  to 
give  any  positive  opinion  upon  the  matter 
in  the  absence  from  town  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who 
therefore  could  not  give  him  the  aid  of  his 
opinion  and  counsel.  He  would,  however^ 
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assure  bis  noble  and  learned  Friend  tbat 
tbe  matter  sbould  meet  with  bU  attention 
during  tbe  recess. 

Lord  HATHERTON  added  bis  earnest 
recommendation  to  tbe  Government  for  tbe 
appointment  of  a  Commission,  and  express- 
ed a  wish  that  tbe  Resolutions  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  should  be  printed  with 
the  Minutes.  The  noble  Lord  added  that 
if  the  matter  had  been  brought  forward 
after  tbe  recess,  which  be  should  have 
preferred,  be  and  manj  other  noble  Lords 
would  have  been  prepared  to  bring  forward 
illustrations  of  tbe  present  state  of  crimi- 
nal procedure,  and  to  show  tbat,  sooner  or 
later,  there  must  be  an  alteration. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE— THE 
GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  WAR. 

Earl  GrRANVILLE  rose,  pursuant  to 
notice,  to  move  tbe  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  Monday,  the  16tb  of  April. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  inter- 
posed, and  said  he  hoped  the  adjournment 
of  tbe  House  would  only  be  moved  until 
Monday  next,  as  he  proposed  on  that  day 
and  on  Tuesday  to  dispose  of  some  appeal 
cases,  in  conjunction  with  his  noble  and 
learned  friends.  He  would  take  care  that 
on  Tuesday  tbe  adjournment  should  take 
place  until  Monday,  the  16th  of  April. 

The  noble  Earl  then  moved — That  the 
House  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 

The  Earl  op  ELLENBOROUGH  : 
Then  the  House  is  to  understand  tbat  the 
real  adjournment  of  tho  House  for  pur- 
poses of  public  business  is  until  Monday, 
tbe  16th  of  next  month.  [Earl  Granyille 
indicated  bis  assent.]  1  think  the  Govern- 
ment have  proposed  an  adjournment  of 
somewhat  unusual  length,  after  a  sitting 
during  which  a  very  small  amount  of  public 
business  has  been  transacted ;  and  I  con- 
fess I  very  much  regret  that  we  shall,  in 
consequence,  probably  be  detained  a  week 
longer  in  town  at  the  end  of  the  Session, 
attempting  to  transact  public  business  at  a 
time  when,  as  we  know,  it  is  remarkably 
ill  transacted.  But,  at  any  rate,  this  ad- 
journment constitutes  a  break  in  the  Ses- 
sion, and  I  think  it  will  not  be  inconvenient 
that  we  should  take  this  opportunity  of 
looking  back  a  little,  of  looking  also  at  our 
present  position,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
looking  forward  ;  though  the  latter  opera- 
tion is  one,  I  am  afraid,  which  is  very 
rarely  pefoi-med.  It  so  happens  that  we 
are  now  exactly  at  the  termination  of  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  and  it  may,  there- 


fore, be  convenient  that  we  shonld  consider 
how  we  stood  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  war, 
and  what  we  have  as  yet  done.  Now,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  war,  a  year  ago,  we  had 
a  very  strong  Government — we  had  a  very 
fine  army.  We  have  since  lost  half  that  army 
— we  have  also  lost  half  that  Government. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  some  per- 
sons may  not  think  tbat  the  Government, 
having  been  deprived  of  half  its  numbers^ 
has  not  increased  its  strength.  I  will  not 
pronounce  any  opinion  upon  tbat  subject. 
But  at  all  events  it  is  certain  tbat  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  increase  of  strength 
to  the  Cabinet,  their  strength  in  Parlia- 
ment has  materially  diminished ;  and  in- 
stead of  having  a  very  strong  Government 
to  prosecute  the  war,  we  have  now  a  veiy 
weak  one.  But  further,  we  had  a  year  ago 
a  confiding  Parliament  and  an  enthusiastic 
people — we  have  now  an  inquiring  House  of 
Commons  and  a  disappointed  people.  And, 
my  Lords,  are  not  the  people  justly  disap- 
pointed ?  Were  not  hopes  held  out  to 
them  by  none  more  than  by  some  of  the 
Ministers,  many  of  which  were  no  doubt 
exaggerated,  but  many  of  which  might  no 
doubt  have  been  realised  ?  What  baa  been 
done  in  the  war  ?  Where  are  we  now  ? 
We  occupy,  by  means  of  our  allies  tho 
Turks,  Eupatoria ;  in  conjunction  with  our 
allies  the  French  we  have  occupied  for  tho 
last  six  months  twenty-five  square  miles  of 
desert,  in  front  of  Sebastopol.  From  that 
position  we  can  neither  advance,  nor  re- 
treat. Our  ofiicers  and  our  soldiers  have 
maintained  their  accustomed  reputation — 
I  say  they  have  maintained  it,  because  I 
will  not,  in  derogation  of  the  great  soldiers 
who  have  preceded  them,  say  that  they 
have  surpassed  the  achievements  of  former 
armies.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
for  them  to  do  so.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  reputation  which  has  been  undoubtedly 
obtained  individually  by  both  soldiers  and 
officers,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceal 
from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  reputation 
of  this  country  as  a  military  Power  bas 
been  very  seriously  impaired.  The  last 
men  in  the  country  who  believed  in  this 
reality  of  the  war  were,  unfortunately,  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  and,  in  consequence, 
due  preparation  was  not  made  to  meet  it. 
Their  eyes  were  at  last  opened,  and  with 
the  best  possible  intentions,  but  knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  that  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  perform,  they  did  everything 
too  late  and  nothing  well.  My  Lords,  I  ap« 
prebend  that  every  one  will  admit  that,  in 
order  to  perfoi-m  great  seryices  to  the  State^ 
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an  Army  should  be  numericallj  equal  to  the 
work  imposed  on  it — ^that  it  should  be  well 
organised — that  it  should  be  well  officered, 
well  equipped,  and  well  commanded.  But 
there  is  another  thing  even  yet  more  essen- 
tial to  the  sucoeas  of  military  operations — 
and  that  is,  that  that  army  should  be  well 
placed.  No  matter  how  strong,  no  matter 
how  well  equipped,  no  matter  how  well 
commanded  it  may  be,  if  an  army  be 
thrown  into  a  false  {MMition,  it  is  impos- 
sible it  can  obtain  adequate  success  for  the 
country.  Now,  the  condition — the  insu- 
perable condition— of  our  expedition  sent 
to  Sebastopol  was,  that  it  should  be  sent 
without  an  adequate  force  of  cavalry  and 
without  any  means  of  moving.  From  the 
inadequacy  of  the  cavalry  Uie  victory  of 
Alma  could  not  be  followed  up  ;  and  from 
the  total  absence  of  the  means  of  move- 
ment, when  the  force  of  Prince  Menohi- 
koff  was  divided  by  the  march  of  Lord 
Rsglan  on  Balaklava,  in  was  impossible  to 
take  advantage  of  that  separation,  and  the 
Russian  armies  were  again  united.  But 
a  stili  more  fatal  consequence  has  been 
entailed  by  that  want  of  carriage — that  is 
tliat  it  has  had  a  most  destructive  influence 
on  the  health  of  the  army  ;  and  thus  that 
army  of  ours — victorious  as  it  has  been 
wherever  it  was  engaged  with  the  enemy — 
within  seven  miles  of  the  sea — and,  there- 
fore, I  may  say  within  seven  miles  of  all 
the  resources  of  England — yet  that  army 
has  been  exposed  to  an  amount  of  distress 
unknown  since  the  retreat  of  tlie  French 
from  Russia,  and  this  distress  has  been 
almost  equally  destructive  of  our  force. 
Now,  I  cannot  be  surprised  that  those  diffi- 
culties should  have  been  encountered  ;  for 
what  has  been  the  attempt  made  by  Her 
Majesty *s  Government?  They  have  at- 
tempted, from  a  desire  to  do  everything 
economically  and  to  do  everything  as  deli- 
cately and  considerately  as  possible — they 
have  attempted  to  carry  on  the  war,  as 
regards  the  militia,  without  a  ballot  or 
any  substitute  of  a  coercive  character 
—  they  have  attempted  to  carry  on 
tho  war,  as  regards  the  navy,  without 
bounty  and  without  impressment  —  they 
have  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the  war 
without  a  reserve  at  home,  and  to  carry 
on  a  campaign  without  animals.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  with  just  pride,  de- 
clared, at  the  end  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
that  with  the  army  which  he  then  possess- 
ed he  could  go  anywhere  and  do  anything. 
The  army  wo  have  now  can  go  nowhere 
and  can  do  nothing— it  can  do  nothing  but 


defend  its  life  in  the  position  in  which 
it  is  placed.  But  what  is  the  effect  of 
your  system  in  the  navy — and  this  was  so 
properly  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  your  Lordships  last  night  by  my  noble 
and  gallant  Friend  near  me  (the  Earl  of 
Ilardwicke)?  What  is  the  effect  on  the 
navy  of  the  determination  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  no  other  resources  in  view  than 
such  as  can  be  obtained  by  those  ordinary 
means  which  are  now  resorted  to,  without 
either  impressment  or  bounty?  My  Lords, 
I  rejoice,  with  the  noble  Earl,  to  observe 
that  the  number  of  seamen  and  marines 
voted  last  year  is  now  complete ;  and  I 
think  that  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  by  the  ordinary  method  of  engaging 
seamen,  in  conformity  with  the  calculations 
which  I  formed  eight  or  nine  years  ago 
when  I  was  for  a  short  time  connected  with 
Uie  navy, — and  which  the  experience  of 
the  past  year  bears  out — I  think  that  in 
the  course  of  tho  present  year  the  number 
of  men  now  voted  will  be  obtained,  and 
that  in  all  probability  in  successive  years 
a  force  of  about  6,000  or  7,000  men  will, 
without  any  difficulty,  and  without  depart- 
ing from  the  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding, 
be  gradually  added  to  our  naval  strength. 
But  that  amount  of  force  which  we  shall 
have  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  year 
does  not  exceed  one  half  of  the  force  which 
we  obtained  during  the  last  war;  and  I 
must  say,  whatever  may  be  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  are  now  sending  out  a 
magnificent  fleet  to  the  Baltic — I  must  say 
(and  1  think  it  right  to  say  it,  because  I 
feel  convinced  upon  the  subject)  that  thai 
fleet  is  not  of  sufficient  strength.  I  under* 
stand  that  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  all  screw- 
ships,  are  to  be  employed  in  that  service^ 
with  a  proportionate  number  of  smaller 
vessels.  Now,  if  we  had  any  just  reason 
to  expect  that  that  force  would  be  iaereased, 
as  our  force  in  the  Baltic  was  increaaed 
last  year,  by  six  or  seven  sail  of  the  line 
belonging  to  our  ally  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  I  should  think  that  that  force 
would  be  sufficient,  provided  we  could  rely 
upon  thai  assistance  at  an  early  period  oif 
the  campaign,  and  provided  it  could  bo 
continued  to  us  throughout  the  operations. 
But  it  must  be  recollected  that  even  last 
year  two  or  three  months  elapsed  before  the 
French  ships  joined  us,  and  that  they  left 
the  Baltic  six  weeks  or  two  months  before 
our  vesaels ;  and  looking  to  the  great  de- 
mands at  the  present  moment  for  transport 
in  the  French  navy  and  the  French  ser- 
vice generally,  I  certainly  do  not  anticipate 
2  Y  2 
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that  more  than  one  ressel  of  the  line  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty  will  join  the  British 
fleet  in  the  Baltic  daring  the  present  sea- 
son. Of  this,  at  least,  I  am  t^uite  certain, 
that  to  us  it  is  of  such  vital  importance  to 
maintain  a  supremocy  in  the  Baltic,  that 
we  oDght  not  to  run  the  smallest  risk  in 
that  quarter,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
force  of  our  own  on  which  we  could  entirely 
depend  under  all  circumstances.  Now,  a 
force  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  with  ac- 
companying small  vessels,  is  no  doubt  a 
very  powerful  force,  and  might  do  very 
great  things  against  the  enemy.  But  your 
Lordships  must  recollect  that  the  force  of 
the  enemy  consists  of  thirty  sail  of  the 
line,  and  that  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  many  screw-vessels  have  been 
added  to  it  during  the  last  autumn  and 
winter.  And .  however  I  may  rely  on  the 
strength  of  British  ships,  or  the  gallantry  of 
the  seamen  by  whom  those  ships  will  be  man- 
ned, and  the  ability  of  the  officers  by  whom 
they  are  commanded,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  should  be  justified  in  fighting  any  doubt- 
ful battle,  or  any  battle  in  which  we  might 
not  reasonably  expect  a  decisive  victory. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  trust  the 
great  interests  we  have  at  stake  to  a  fleet 
of  the  extent  only  of  that  which  we  are 
sending  to  the  Baltic.  In  my  opinion — 
and  I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  naval 
officers  capable  of  forming  a  correct  judg- 
ment— our  fleet  should  consist,  not  of 
twenty,  but  of  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line ; 
and  I  must  say,  that,  in  addition  to  that,  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  reserve  of  at  least  ^re  sail  of 
the  line  at  Portsmouth,  and  five  more  at 
Plymouth.  I  am  unwilling  to  allude  more 
particularly  to  circumstances  which  are 
now  in  my  mind;  but  yon  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  if  you  desire  to  carry  on  this 
war  undisturbed  by  any  diversion,  or  any 
description  whatever  of  apprehension  or 
anxiety,  you  should  be  strong  everywhere, 
and  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
incur  your  hostility.  The  reason  why  I 
now  specially  press  this  matter  on  the 
attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  of  the  House  is  that  we  have  no  re- 
serve at  home.  At  the  very  end  of  the 
last  war  we  hod  60,000  regulars  and 
60,000  militiamen  in  this  country.  What 
is  our  force  now  ?  We  have  nothing  be- 
hind that  fleet  in  the  Baltic.  If  by  the 
accidents  of  war,  or  the  yet  greater  acci- 
dents of  the  weather — and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  during  our  last  service  in  the 
Baltic  tho  fleet  was  for  a  very  considerable 
The  Earl  of  Mlenborough 


period  in  a  fog  in  the  most  imminent  dan* 
ger — in  a  danger  which  might  have  been 
fatal  to  one-half  of  the  vessels — if  by  any 
of  those  accidents  our  fleets  should  sustain 
any  serious  loss,  we  have,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  at  present  nothing  in  England  which 
could  give  sufficient  protection  to  our 
shores.  But  observe  the  effect  of  our  mi- 
litary institutions  on  the  actual  strength 
of  our  army.  Can  any  one  who  looks  at 
its  present  strength — who  looks  at  our  mi- 
litia, at  the  progress  of  enlistment,  at  the 
progress  of  all  our  military  institutions — 
can  any  one  reasonably  expect  that  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  or  of  several  following 
years,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  this  coun- 
try to  maintain  in  the  field  an  army  of  a 
larger  effective  force  than  30,000  men  ? 
But  if  we  can  do  no  more  than  that — and 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  with  our  pre- 
sent military  institutions — we  shall  be  able 
to  do  just  twice  as  much  as  the  little  State 
of  Sardinia.  I  think  these  are  matters 
for  very  serious  refiection  on  the  part  of 
Parliament  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters ;  and  the  more  so  because  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  disconnect  the  considera- 
tion of  our  actual  military  and  naval  posi- 
tion from  the  consideration  of  those  nego- 
tiations which  are  now  in  progress  at 
Vienna,  and  of  which  we  shall  soon  learn 
the  result.  Consider,  my  Lords,  what  was 
the  cause  of  this  war.  The  cause  of  it 
was  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities 
by  the  armies  of  Russia.  That  led  Tur- 
key to  declare  war ;  and  we  very  properly 
came  forward  to  protect  Turkey  against 
the  consequences  of  the  irruption  of  the 
Russians,  who  were  so  much  superior 
in  force.  But  the  Principalities  were 
evacuated ;  they  were  evacuated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty  between  Austria  and 
Turkey.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at 
the  present  moment  we  should  be  able  to 
obtain  all  the  securities  which  could  be 
obtained  by  treaty  against  the  reoccupa- 
tion  of  the  Principalities,  the  occupation 
of  which  was  the  cause  of  the  war.  There 
appeared  to  be  little  doubt  that  we  should 
be  able  to  obtain  at  the  present  moment 
all  the  securities  which  could  bo  obtained 
by  treaty  for  the  free  navigation  of  tho 
Danube.  We  could,  in  like  manner,  ob- 
tain all  the  securities  which  a  treaty  could 
give  for  the  protection  of  the  Greek  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte  without  any  offensive 
intervention  of  Russia  as  their  sole  pro- 
tectress. Not  only,  I  apprehend,  could 
we  obtain  these  things  now,  but  we  might 
have  obtained  them  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
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riod.     But  what  did  wo  do  ?  We  sent  an 
army  to  Varna,  to  "  give  tbe  hand  to  Aus- 
tria"—tbeso  were  the  expressions  of  my 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment.    But  as   soon  as  Austria  was 
preparing  to  rest  on  that  hand  we  with- 
drew it,  and  we  sent  our  troops,  for  views 
of  our  own,   to   Sebastopol.     Could   any 
reasonable  man  have   doubted   what  the 
consequence  of  that  measure  would  be — 
namely,  that  Austria,  alarmed  for  her  po- 
sition, would   act   with  extreme  caution, 
and  even  with  timidity?    She  was   in  a 
position  of  positive  danger  on  the  Pruth, 
where  she  was  left  alone  when  the  army 
on  whose  presence  she  depended  had  gone 
from  Varna  to  Sebastopol.     But,  besides 
that,  by  sending  that  army  to  Sebastopol, 
you  added  a  new  element  of  difficulty  to 
all  the  future  negotiations  for  peace.    You 
introduced  the  question  of  military  honour, 
which  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  than  any  question  of  policy;  and,  if 
I   mistake  not,  the  main   practical  diffi- 
culty which  now  presents  itself,  is  one  of 
military  honour.     We  went  further;    we 
said,     "  We   must    have    some    security 
against  the  preponderance  of   Russia  in 
the  Black    Sea."     That  is  altogether  a 
new  demand ;  it  is  not  a  demand  arising 
out  of  the  first  circumstances  of  the  war. 
And  in   what  manner   do  we  propose  to 
carry  it  into  effect  ?   The  Government  sent 
an  expedition  to  Sebastopol  as  ancillary  to 
the  attainment  of  that  object,  and  for  the 
purpose,  as  I  apprehend,  of  gaining  some 
vantage  ground  from  which  you  could  in- 
sist upon  Russia  consenting  to  stipulations 
on  this  point.     I  trust  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  not  demanded  from  Rus- 
sia any  concessions  which  might  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Emperor  to  his  people  or  to 
his  army  as  inconsistent  with  their  honour. 
My  Lords,  it  is  a  most  dangerous  experi- 
ment  to  touch  the  honour  of  a  military 
Power;  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  in  a 
military  position   in  front  of  Sebastopol 
which  could  justify  us  in  asking  the  Rns- 
sians  to  make  any  concessions.     We  are 
the  besiegers,  it  is  true ;  but  we  are  also 
besieged ;  indeed,  in  some  of  the  more  re- 
cent operations,  those  who  were  originally 
besieged,  appear  rather  to  have  the  advan- 
tage.    But  if  you  could  by  any  possibi- 
lity  obtain — what  you  now  demand — any 
concessions  or  stipulations  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  apparently  tending  to  diminish  her 
preponderance  in  tbe  Black  Sea,  allow  me 
to  ask  how  the  performance  of  each  con* 
cessions  and  stipulations  is  to  be  enforced  ? 


'  Have  the  former  stipulations  for  tbe  free* 
dom  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  been 
'  fulfilled  ?  Notoriously  they  have  not.   How 
I  can  you  then  possibly  in  any  manner  com- 
pel  Russia,  without  entering  upon  a  new 
I  war,  to  perform  any  stipulations  into  Which 
I  she  might  enter  for  the  practical  purpose 
'  of  diminishing  her  preponderance  in  the 
Black  Sea  ?   I  think,  my  Lords,  that  any 
attempt  to  do  this  must  be  perfectly  vain 
and  futile  ;  and  I  must  say,  that  whatever 
our  opinions  may  be  with  respect  to  the 
war,  I  should  deeply  lament  that  any  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  making  peace  should 
be  taken  from  us  by  the  proposal  on  our 
part  of  terms  which,  even  if  agreed  to, 
must  practically  prove  abortive,  and  could 
be  productive  of  no  real  benefit  to  us  or  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.     But  since  the  whole 
attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  of  a  largo  portion  of  Europe,  appears 
to  be  directed  to  this  single  question  of 
Sebastopol,    do  let   us  endeavour,  if   wo 
can,  to  look  at  the  reality  of  the  thing, 
and  see  what  its  real  value  amounts  to. 
Now,  in  a  time  of  war,  such  as  the  war  in 
which  we  are  at  present  engaged,  we  know 
its  value  exactly.     We  have  a  superior 
naval  force  in  the   Black   Sea;   we  are 
blockading  Sebastopol ;  we  are  thus  de- 
priving Russia  altogether  of  that  naval 
preponderance  which  she  would  otherwise 
derive  from  her  possession  of  Sebastopol. 
No  doubt,  under  peculiar  circumstances  of 
weather,  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
fleet  at  Sebastopol  might  sally  forth,  as  it 
did  at  Sioope,  and  strike  against  its  ene- 
mies a  serious  blow ;  but  it  could  do  no- 
thing whatever  which  would  exercise  any 
material  effect  on  the  results  of  the  war. 
It  could  strike,  at  an  enormous  risk  to 
itself,  a  blow,  which  might  be  productive  of 
some  embarrassment ;  but,  practically,  the 
fleet  in  Sebastopol  and  Sebastopol  itself 
are  nullified  by  our  naval  preponderance  in 
the  Black  Sea  dm*ing  the  present  war. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  took  Sebastopol, 
destroyed  it,  and  then  left  it.     In  a  very 
few  years  it  would  become  again  exactly 
tbe  same  as  it  is  now.     We  could  not  by 
any  possibility  impose  on  a  great  Power 
like  Russia  the  terms  which  the  Romans 
imposed  on  the  Carthaginians,  and  prevent 
their  return  to  it.     She  would  never  con- 
sent to  submit  to  such  humiliation ;  and  if 
she  did,  such  terms  would  never  be  ful- 
filled.    Therefore,  to  take  and  destroy  Se- 
bastopol would  only  give  us  during  the  war 
an  advantage  of  a  temporary  character,  of 
which  we  can  exactly  measure  iho  value^ 
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because  it  is  the  value  of  the  ahipB  which 
we  DOW  employ  in  blockading  that  port. 
Suppose,  however,  that  you  not  merely 
take  it,  but  tried  to  keep  it.  That  would 
certainly  be  a  very  different  object.  But 
observe  how  far  that  would  carry  us.  Re- 
member that  you  cannot  retain  Sebastopol 
alone — ^you  must  go  a  good  deal  further. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  you  always  to 
maintain  100,000  men  in  the  Crimea  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Russians 
from  ro-oceupying  Sebastopol  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  Turks.  You  must  go  fur- 
ther— ^yoQ  must  endeavour  to  raise  the 
nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Crimea 
to  form  a  barrier  against  Russia.  It  may 
seem  an  absurdity,  hut,  in  point  of  fact,  you 
must  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  kingdom  of 
Mithridates.  Such  a  scheme  is  manifestly 
impracticable,  and  must  be  treated  occord- 
ingly.  Well,  then,  what  is  the  real  dan- 
ger from  Sebastopol  under  these  circum- 
stances ?  I  will  assume  that  such  a  treaty 
could  be  formed,  under  the  guarantee  of  all 
the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  as  might  ef- 
fectually protect  theDanubian  Principalities 
from  being  reoccupicd  by  Russia;  but 
ther9  would  still  remain  a  danger  to  Tur- 
key from  Sebastopol — a  dnnger  which  no 
diminution  of  the  Russian  fleet  by  five  or 
ten  vessels,  in  compliance  with  the  stipu- 
lations of  a  treaty,  even  if  those  stipula- 
tions were  maintained,  could  prevent — 
the  danger  that  Russia,  embarking  some 
40,000  or  60,000  men,  not  in  men  of  war 
only,  hot  in  the  mercantile  navy  collected 
at  Odessa  and  the  other  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea,  which,  under  the  convoy  of  her  ships  of 
war,  might  move  down  upon  Bourgas  or 
the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  emperil, 
even  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  the 
very  existence  of  Turkey.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war  the  danger  would  no 
doubt  be  then  very  great,  and  the  terror  of 
Turkey,  even  in  time  of  peace,  would  be 
very  considerable,  knowing,  as  she  must 
do,  that  she  might  at  any  hour  become  the 
object  of  an  attack  that  might  be  fatal  to 
her.  It  is  against  that  danger  that  you 
are  to  guard ;  and  though  you  may  di- 
minish the  Russian  fleet,  yet  while  you 
leave  Odessa  and  her  commercial  fleet  un- 
molested you  do  not  guard  against  such 
a  contingency.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is 
but  one  mode  of  guarding  against  it.  You 
cannot  nullify  to  Russia  the  value  of  her 
poMtion ;  but  you  can  profit  by  the  posi- 
tion  of  your  own  ally  in  the  Bosphorus 
and  at  Constantinople ;  and  your  only  se- 
curity is  in  creating  another  Sebastopol  in 
The  Earl  of  Ellenhorough 


the  Bosphorus,  and  in  giving  to  Turkey  an 
army  with  which  she  might,  behind  strong 
fortifications,  fight  her  own  battles,  and 
defend  herself  until  Europe  could  come  to 
the  rescue.  My  Lords,  I  have  thought  ife 
right — deeply  impressed  as  I  am  with  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  been  stating — I  have 
thought  it  right  to  take  this,  the  last  op- 
portunity before  the  recess,  of  making  this 
statement,  and  of  eipressing  my  moat 
earnest  hope  that  no  demand  may  have 
been  inade  on  Russia  inconsistent  with  the 
honour  of  the  Russian  army  and  of  her  peo* 
ple^— that  no  demand  may  harte  been  made 
of  her  which,  even  if  agreed  to,  it  would 
he  difficult  or  impossible  to  enforce,  and 
which,  even  if  enforced,  would,  under  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  truly 
considered  atMl  weighed,  not  yield  ua  the 
security  that  is  required. 

Earl  GRANVILLE :  My  Lords,  I  do 
not  mean  to  reply  at  any  length  to  the  re-- 
marks of  the  noble  Earl.  I  will  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  noble  Earl,  in 
making  the  remarks  which  he  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  offer  upon  the  policy  of  the 
war,  has  said  that  the  adjournment  for  a 
fortnight,  which  is  now  proposed,  is  too 
long.  Now,  I  can  only  say  that  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby),  under 
whom  a  very  short  time  ago  the  noble  Earl 
was  ready  to  act,  has  ef  pressed  to  me  hia 
entire  approval  of  the  period  selected  for 
the  present  adjournment.  Moreover,  mak« 
ing  overy  allowance  for  the  ability  and  elo- 
quence always  displayed  by  the  noUe  Earl 
in  addressing  your  Lordships,  and  giving 
credit  to  the  noble  Earl  for  having  fre« 
quently  made  useful  suggestions  to  the  Go- 
vernment and  this  House,  yet,  balancing 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  arising 
to  the  public  service  from  the  speeches  ho 
has  delivered  in  the  coarse  of  this  year, 
I  cannot  believe  that  that  service  would 
sufifer  much,  though  the  noble  Earl  should 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing  the 
House  for  another  month  instead  of  another 
fortnight,  though  your  Lordships  would  no 
doubt,  in  that  case,  be  longer  deprived  of 
many  a  great  intellectual  pleasure.  The 
noble  Earl  allnded  at  eome  length  to  the 
state  of  our  foreign  relations.  Now,  mj 
Lords,  if  there  could  be  one  fortnight  dur- 
ing which  more  than  any  other  it  would  be 
most  objectionable  to  drag  the  Government 
into  a  debate  on  foreign  affairs,  it  woukl  be 
the  fortnight  now  ensuing ;  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  those  of  your  Lordshipa 
who  have  listened  to  the  noble  Earl's  ad- 
dress muat  have  felt  that  any  Member  of 
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the  Oovernment  would  display  an  egregi- 
ouB  want  of  a  due  sense  of  public  duty  if 
he  were  to  follow  him  into  the  discussions 
he  has  raised  at  this  particular  juncture. 
To  two  points,  however,  in  the  noble  Earl's 
speech,  I  must  refer.  In  the  first  place, 
the  noble  Earl  says  that  we  sent  an  army 
to  Sebastopol  to  promote  our  own  particu- 
lar objects.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  am  unable 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  that  phrase,  but 
I  do  most  confidently  deny  that  in  any  one 
single  step  which  we  hare  taken  during 
this  war  we  have  been  actuated  by  any 
desire  to  serve  any  object  in  which  this 
country  may  be  supposed  to  have  any  un- 
divided interest.  The  noble  Barl  also  re- 
ferred to  the  deficiency  in  our  naval  pre- 
parations with  regard  to  the  Baltic,  and 
lie  gave  an  account  very  much  differing 
from  that  which  we  have  received  from 
the  French  Government  as  to  the  assist- 
ance which  they  would  be  able  to  give  us 
in  that  quarter.  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
any  prophecy  iu  opposition  to  the  prophecy 
in  which  the  noble  Earl  has  indulged  as 
to  the  number  of  ships  which  will  be  de- 
spatched by  our  Allies ;  but  when  the  no- 
ble Earl  declares  that  our  own  force  is  in- 
sufficient, I  must  say,  with  great  deference 
to  the  noble  Earl's  superior  information, 
that  I  do  believe  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  advanced  squadron,  formed  entirely  of 
steamers  to  the  number  of  ten,  has  already 
sailed ;  and  looking  to  the  force  which  is 
now  ready  to  sail  under  Admiral  Dundas 
—seven  ships  of  the  line,  eight  frigates, 
eight  gunboats,  all  either  paddle  steamers 
or  screws — and  looking,  moreover,  to  the 
number  of  vessels  of  various  descriptions 
which  can  be  added  -in  a  very  short  time 
indeed — I  believe  that  not  less  than  104 
pendants  would  be  ready  for  prosecuting 
the  Baltic  expedition  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing— 1  do  maintain  th&t,  be  the  armament 
of  Russia  what  it  may — be  it  thirty  ships 
of  the  line,  even  with  the  addition  of  somq 
scrows^it  would  be  entirely  undervaluing 
our  own  forces  to  say  that  they  are  insuf- 
ficient for  the  campaign.  I  am  unable  to 
go  into  details  with  regard  to  the  army ; 
but  I  entirely  deny  that  we  have  lost  our 
military  pre^t^e  in  Europe  to  that  decree 
which  the  noble  Earl  has  attemptea  to 
make  out.  It  is  a  gross  exaggeration  to 
say  that  our  disasters  in  the  Crimea  are 
exactly  parallel  to  those  with  which  the 
army  of  Napoleon  was  visited  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Moscow.  No  doubt  there  have 
been  disasters,  there  have  been  great  losses 
and  great  Bufferings ;  but  when  the  noble 


Earl  himself  acknowledges  that  our  officers 
and  our  men  have  shown  themselves  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  those  who  have  in  past 
times  upheld  the  glory  and  the  honour  of 
England  upon  the  battle  field— and  when 
the  losses,  great  as  they  are,  will  be  very 
shortly  made  up,  if  they  are  not  made  up 
at  the  present  moment — when  we  remem- 
ber, moreover,  that  after  having  effected 
the  most  extraordinary  landing  which  has 
ever  taken  place,  and  fought  three  battles, 
each  one  of  which  has  shown  the  almost 
invincibility  of  our  troops,  we  hold  at  this 
moment  an  impregnable  position  in  the 
enemy's  country — I  do  say  it  is  conveying 
an  unjust  and  unfair  notion  of  our  strength 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  to  our 
friends  and  allies  abroad,  to  use  such  lan- 
guage as  that  which  has  just  fallen  from 
the  noble  Earl.  It  is  notorious  to  us  all 
that  our  army  is  increasing  every  day  in 
health  and  in  numbers,  and,  what  is  auite 
as  important,  that  it  is  in  the  highest 
possible  spirits ;  and  I  do  believe,  notwith- 
standing what  has  fallen  from  the  noble 
Earl,  that  it  is  now  equal  to  any  service 
which  it  may  immediately  be  called  on  to 
perform.  The  noble  Earl  alluded  to  the 
weakness  of  the  Government,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the  country,  instead 
of  having  a  strong,  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  possess  a  weak  Government.  No  one 
can  regret  more  than  I  do  that  we  have 
lost  some  of  those  eminent  men  whose  co- 
operation the  colleagues  of  the  noble  Earl 
not  long  since— when  they  were  endea- 
vouring to  form  a  Government — were  so 
anxious  to  obtain ;  but,  although  those  dis- 
tinguished individuals  have  seceded  from 
the  Government,  we  have  not  lost  all  cou» 
rage  on  that  account,  and  we  feel  con- 
vinced, relying  on  the  honesty  of  our  in- 
tentions, that  we  shall  be  supported  by 
the  country  in  the  measures  we  mav  feel 
called  upon  to  take.  What  has  lately  oc- 
curred m  the  House  of  Commons — the  di- 
visions which  have  lately  taken  place  there 
— clearly  demonstrate  that  that  House  is 
not  disinclined  to  give  to  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  a  fair  support.  Looking,  too,  at 
the  elections  which  have  lately  been  held — 
looking  to  the  fact,  that  in  every  instance 
where  a  Member  of  the  Government  has 
had  to  appeal  to  his  constituents,  he  has 
either  been  returned  without  opposition  or 
by  an  overwhelming  majority — and,  look- 
ing to  the  change  which  has  recently  taken 
place  in  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of 
one  of  the  chief  commercial  towns  of  the 
kingdom — I  mean  Liverpool — these,  coU- 
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pled  with  the  facta  to  which  I  hare  just 
referred,  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  people  at  large  are  desirous  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  continue  to 
give  their  support  to  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters in  their  endeavours  to  bring  the  pre- 
sent contest  to  a  safe  and  honourable  con- 
clusion. If  we  continue  to  obtain  that  Re- 
port, I  think,  without  going  into  details, 
that  I  can  assure  the  House  on  the  part  of 
my  colleagues  that,  while  on  the  one  hand 
they  will  show  no  want  of  moderation,  they 
will  upon  the  other  do  everything  which 
lies  in  their  power  to  maintain  the  interests, 
the  honour,  and  the  military  reputation  of 
this  country. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  :  My 
Lords,  had  it  not  been  for  some  very 
strong  observations  which  have  fallen  from 
the  noble  Earl  who  has  just  sat  down  in 
reference  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl 
who  commenced  this  discussion,  I  should 
certainly  not  have  intruded  myself  upon 
your  Lordships'  attention  on  this  occasion. 
The  President  of  the  Council  evidently 
wished  by  his  observations  strongly  to  im- 
press upon  your  Lordships  that  the  noble 
Earl  near  me  (the  Earl  of  EUenborough) 
great  as  is  his  eloquence,  and  great  as  is 
his  experience  in  military  matters,  has 
taken  an  undue  and  unseasonable  opportu- 
nity of  laying  his  views  before  your  Lord- 
ships, and  that,  agreeable  as  it  may  have 
been  to  your  Lordships  to  listen  to  his 
speech  y  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  has  taken 
a  course  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  service.  I  entirely  disagree  with 
the  noble  Earl  in  that  opinion,  and  I  think 
your  Lordships  must  think  with  me,  when 
you  remember  the  different  occasions  on 
which  the  noble  Earl  has  given  his  advice 
to  this  House  and  to  the  Government  with 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
which  we  are  involved — advice  which,  un- 
happily, was  not  attended  to  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  and  which,  if  it  had 
been  acted  upon,  would,  I  have  no  doubt, 
have  been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial 
results.  Two  prominent  cases  occur  to  me 
at  this  moment,  though,  no  doubt,  were  I 
to  ransack  my  memory,  I  could  cite  many 
more.  The  first  instance  was,  when  the 
late  Government  and  half  the  present  ad- 
visers of  Her  Majesty  appeared  to  be 
convinced  that  war  was  impossible.  Acting 
on  that  real  or  assumed  impression,  the 
Government,  with  a  wanton  liberality  which 
has  never  been  explained,  proceeded  to 
reduce  the  taxation  of  the  country,  com- 
mencing with  the  soap  duty  which  brought 
Earl  Granville 


into  the  Exchequer  1,200,0002.  The 
noble  Earl  above  on  that  occasion  warned 
the  Goverumeut  most  solemnly  of  the  in- 
expediency of  what  they  were  about,  aud 
entreated  them  to  pause  in  the  course  they 
were  pursuing.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  think  they  were  wiser 
than  the  noble  Earl;  characterised  his 
sentiments  as  detrimental  to  the  public 
service,  reduced  the  tax  in  question — and, 
I  must  certainly  say,  that  I  cannot  congra* 
tulate  them  upon  the  result.  The  second 
occasion  on  which  the  noble  Earl  gave  his 
advice  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  was, 
when  the  noble  Earl  warned  them  that 
they  had  not  calculated  sufficiently  upon 
the  necessity  of  having  an  enormous 
number  of  animals  for  the  land  transport 
service  in  carrying  on  a  foreign  campaign. 
The  Government  neglected  that  advice 
also,  and  almost  all  the  misfortunes  of  the 
army  may  be  traced  to  the  defects  of  that 
land  transport  service  and  the  total  disre- 
gard of  the  Government  of  the  points  in 
relation  to  it  to  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
called  their  attention.  So  much  for  the 
observations  which  fell  from  the  noble 
Earl  the  President  of  the  Council— obser- 
vations which  I  regret  to  have  heard  the 
more  because  they  imply  that  the  Govern- 
ment still  continue  to  undervalue  the  advice 
of  the  noble  Earl,  the  disregard  of  which 
upon  a  former  occasion  has  in  no  small 
degree  contributed  to  those  disasters  which 
have  caused  us  all  so  much  pain.  The 
Lord  President  complains  that  he  cannot 
understand  the  noble  Earl's  meaning  when 
he  said  that  we  had  gone  to  the  Crimea, 
for  our  own  objects ;  but  to  me  it  appears 
to  be  perfectly  clear.  What  1  understood 
the  noble  Earl  to  mean  was  this — that 
England  and  France  and  Austria  were  not 
of  the  same  mind  upon  that  subject;  in 
fact,  that,  as  was  stated  in  one  of  the 
despatches  which  have  appeared  in  the 
public  press  upon  the  question,  Austria 
bad  declared  that  she  washed  her  hands 
entirely  of  that  invasion,  that  she  disap- 
proved it  altogether,  and  that,  therefore, 
when  we  went  to  the  Crimea  it  was  our 
own  policy  which  took  us  there,  and  not 
the  policy  of  Austria.  The  Lord  Presi- 
dent objects  to  the  comparison  which  was 
made  by  my  noble  Friend  between  the 
disasters  which  have  occurred  to  our  army 
and  those  which  were  endured  by  the 
French  troops  in  their  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow in  the  year  1812.  Now,  I  can  hardly 
conceive  the  existence  between  any  two 
positions  of  an  analogy  more  complete. 
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Both  armicB  invndcd  the  same  country  ivith 
all  its  formidablo  powers  of  passive  resist- 
ance and  its  climate,  ^vhich  upon  foreigners 
acts  so  injuriousi}'.  Tho  French  nrmy 
appeared  before  Moscow,  ours  is  stationed 
in  front  of  Sobastopol.  The  Russians  are 
resisting  its  attacks  with  the  same  courage 
and  determination,  witli  the  same  national 
pride,  as  they  resisted  the  onward  march 
of  the  French  ormy  in  the  year  1812 ; 
and  who  came  to  their  assistance?  not 
their  own  army — not  a  foreign  ally.  In 
that  year  their  climate  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Russian  forces,  and  now  again 
we  have  lost  a  large  number  of  our  sol- 
diers through  its  agency.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  climate  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  disasters  which  we  have  so 
much  to  deplore;  it  has  only  been  the 
immediate  cause.  Behind  lie  the  misman- 
agement and  the  want  of  foresight  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  not  providing 
against  the  calamities  which  unhappily 
have  occurred.  The  analogy  between  the 
present  campaign  and  that  of  1812  still 
remains  in  full  force.  You  have  attacked 
the  same  power  that  Napoleon  then  at- 
tacked, with  inadequate  resources,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  half  your  army  has 
been  sacrificed.  Tho  analogy  between  the 
two  events  is,  in  my  opinion,  complete. 
The  noble  Earl  appears  to  think  that  the 
present  is  a  most  inopportune  moment  for 
any  Peer  to  rise  in  this  House  to  give 
expression  to  his  sentiments  with  reference 
to  the  occurrences  which  have  taken  place, 
or  which  may  take  place,  in  connection 
with  the  momentous  subject  of  the  war. 
But,  my  Lords,  if  we  are  to  be  tongue-tied 
upon  that  great  question,  as  well  as  with 
regard  to  the  negotiations  now  in  progress 
at  Vienna,  I  should  wish  to  know  what 
can  be  the  use  of  our  attending  in  this 
deliberative  Assembly  ?  The  Government 
have  declared  that  this  is  not  the  time,  nor 
this  the  Session,  during  the  present  diffi- 
cult war,  for  proceeding  with  domestic 
legislation ;  which,  indeed,  appears  to  be 
completely  in  abeyance.  We  have,  there- 
fore, every  subject  of  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion withdrawn  from  us  by  the  fiat  of 
the  Government,  because  they  tell  us  that 
on  domestic  policy  we  must  be  silent  and 
quiet,  and  that  on  foreign  policy  it  is  inde- 
cent for  us  to  utter  an  opinion.  Hence, 
for  an  independent  Peer  of  Parliament 
there  is  no  topic  on  which  he  can  venture 
to  give  a  free  expression  to  his  opinions. 
That,  however,  is  a  position  which  I  think 
npbl^  Lords  npon  this  side  of  the  House 


will  scarcely  be  contented  to  occupy.  I, 
for  one,  cannot  suppose  that  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  tho  public  service  that 
we  should  oftcr  our  advice  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  should  draw  their  atten- 
tion to  the  various  important  topics 
which  in  tho  course  of  a  contest  like 
that  in  which  we  arc  involved  must 
arise — such  as  have  been  submitted  this 
evening  to  your  Lordships'  consideration. 
Indeed,  so  far  from  making  any  apology 
for  my  noble  Friend  for  drawing  the  atten^ 
tion  of  the  House  to  this  subject,  seeing 
how  anxious  we  all  are  at  this  moment  for 
the  honour  of  the  country,  and  how  com- 
pletely the  eyes  of  the  nation  arc  set  on 
ivhat  is  passing  at  Vienna  and  in  the  Cri- 
mea, 1  think  we  should  be  dolts,  and 
unworthy  of  oar  position  in  this  House,  if, 
without  at  the  same  time  any  desire  to 
embarrass  the  Government,  we  did  not 
express  our  sentiments  on  these  great  sub- 
jects. 1  introat  the  Government  to  believe 
that  in  what  I  may  speak  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  or  with  respect  to 
pending  negotiations,  I  am  not  influenced 
by  an  atom  of  party  feeling ;  for  no  man 
is  more  anxious  than  myself — and  every 
word  I  utter  in  this  House  will  support  my 
statement — to  see,  whoever  may  be  Minis- 
ter, the  honour  of  the  country  maintained, 
and  our  commercial  and  naval  power  in 
the  Mediterranean  effectually  secured  for  a 
great  number  of  years  to  come.  I  regard 
the  present  as  tho  most  important  period 
that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  this 
country  since  the  year  1815,  when  the 
great  Congress  at  Vienna  met  to  resettle 
the  territorial  arrangements  of  Europe, 
and  I  hope  the  Government  will  pardon 
me  if  I  ask  them  to  be  a  little  more 
circumspect  now — and  I  use  the  word  in 
its  literal  sense — than  were  our  statesmen 
in  those  days,  great  as  they  were.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  speak  with  the  slightest  dis- 
respect of  those  eminent  men  who  have 
departed  from  the  scene  leaving  immortal 
names  behind  them ;  but  I  cannot  but 
think  they  committed  glaring  faults — 
faults  which  were,  in  their  case,  tho  natu- 
ral result  of  the  position  in  which  they 
were  placed,  but  which  the  generation  that 
has  succeeded  them,  beholding  them  by 
the  light  of  experience,  cannot  fail  to  con- 
demn. At  that  time,  it  is  evident  that  the 
great  statesmen  of  Europe  did  not  look 
around  them.  Their  backs  were  turned  to 
the  East,  and  their  faces  to  the  West. 
They  had  one  point  of  view  only,  and  that 
was  France ;  and  they  conceived  that  no 
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other  danger  existed  so  long  as  tbey  were 
secure  against  the  invasions  of  that  Power. 
The  oonseqaence  was,  that  the  security 
of  Turkey  and  the  preponderance  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  Black  Sea  were  not  attend- 
ed to,  and  the  difficulties  we  now  expe- 
rience result  from  that  neglect.  From 
IS  15  to  this  time  Russia,  step  by  step, 
has  encroached  on  Turkey,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  treaties  of  Akermau  and  Adrianople, 
and  others  equally  fatal.  At  the  time  to 
which  I  have  referred,  so  great  was  the 
dread  of  France — which  alone  appeared  to 
be  considered  a  dangerous  Power — that  the 
most  extraordinary  treaties  were  made  to 
prevent  any  attempt  at  aggrandisement  by 
that  State.  It  is  scarcely  credible  to  the  pre- 
sent generation  that  at  that  time  we  actually 
bound  ourselves  to  prevent  by  force  the 
French  people  from  ever  again  being  ruled 
over  by  the  dynasty  a  member  of  which  at 
present  exercises  the  chief  power  in  France. 
It  is  also  almost  incredible  that  a  treaty 
was  actually  made,  and  remained  in  force 
up  to  1852,  excluding  the  Bonaparte  family 
from  the  throne  of  France,  and  that  we 
were  bound  by  force  of  arms  to  main- 
tain  their  exclusion.  This  shows  the 
short-sightedness  of  all  the  eminent  politi- 
cians of  that  day,  and  how  necessary  it  is 
—not  to  take  moral  guarantees  against  a 
repetition  of  wars  and  invasions — but,  as 
the  noble  Earl  near  ine  says,  to  obtain 
material  guarantees  which  may  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  events.  Seeing 
the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  now 
in  his  place,  I  take  the  opportunity  of 
stating  that  I  have  great  confidence  in  his 
carrying  on  the  negotiations  in  the  spirit 
of  the  declaration  he  made  in  this  House 
on  the  19th  of  June  last,  when  ho  said 
that  it  could  not  be  permitted  that  one 
great  Power  should  bo  constantly  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  Europe;  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Russia  ought  to  be  cur- 
tailed; and  that  the  present  moment 
was  most  favourable  for  attaining  those 
results  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of 
peace,  and  for  the  security  of  that  part  of 
Europe,  the  independence  of  which  had 
been  so  often  attacked.  I  trust  that  the 
noble  Earl  will  carry  out  the  spirit  of  those 
words  in  the  negotiations  now  going  on, 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  em- 
barrass him  by  any  question  whatever; 
but  I  must  reassert  the  privilege  which  the 
noble  Lord  President  seemed  rather  to 
deny,  and  which  every  individual  Member 
has  a  right  to  exercise  during  the  present 
or  any  other  war,  of  giving  his  opinion  and 
lU  Earl  qf  Malmesbury 


advice.  [Earl  Granville  was  here  under- 
stood to  explain  that  his  remark  in  refer- 
ence to  this  point  ought  not  to  be  taken  as 
general  in  its  application.]  I  certainly 
think,  then,  that  if  advice  and  observations 
proceeding  from  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Bllenborough),  who  possesses  so  much 
eloquence  and  so  much  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  were  to  be  considered  objection- 
able, the  inference  must  be  that  scarcely 
any  other  noble  Lord  can  be  trusted  to  ex- 
press his  sentiments  on  the  same  matters 
during  the  war  or  the  negotiations.  But  I 
think  the  noble  Lord  President  would  not 
be  supported  in  such  a  notion  by  hia  col- 
leaguea.  There  can  be  no  inconvenience 
or  danger  in  the  remarks  of  the  noble 
Earl  who  began  this  debate,  and  I  trust 
that  I  have  equally  avoided  saying  any- 
thing that  could  produce  inconvenience.  1 
can  only  repeat  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
noble  Foreign  Secretary  will,  throoghout 
these  negotiations,  if  they  continue,  and, 
if  they  fail,  then  throughout  the  war, 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  declaration 
which  he  made  amid  the  cheers  of  your 
Lordships  assembled  in  this  House. 

The  Duke  op  ARGYLL  said,  that  the  no- 
ble Earl  who  had  just  eat  sat  down  appear- 
ed to  have  changed  his  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  speeches  of  the  noble  Earl ;  for  he 
(the  Duke  of  Argyll)  recollected  that  dur- 
ing last  Session,  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Mnlmesbury)  made  some  observations 
which  were  excessively  snubbed  by  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  EUenboroogh),  and 
the  noble  Earl  who  last  spoke  then  ob- 
served that  no  man  was  less  entitled  to 
give  a  rebuke,  as  no  man  made  so  many 
impertinent  speeehes  as  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Ellenborough). 

The  Earl  op  MALMESBURY  said, 
he  did  not  make  use  of  the  word  "  imper- 
tinent," and  he  did  not  think  the  noble 
Duke*s  observations  in  good  taste  at  the 
present  moment.  At  all  events,  if  they 
were  in  good  taste,  they  were  not  correet. 
What  he  did  say  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to  was,  that  he  thought  the  noble  Barl 
(the  Earl  of  Ellenborough)  had  hardly 
treated  him  fairly  in  calling  him  to  order 
for  asking  a  question  on  a  subject  relating 
to  the  war,  inasmuch  as  thB  noble  Earl 
himself  had  made  frequent  speeohee  on  the 
same  subject.  He  never  said  that  the  noble 
EarKs  speeches  were  impertinent  or  useless 
to  the  country. 

The  Earl  op  BLLENBOROUH  as- 
sured their  Lordships  that  what  had  passed 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to  had  entirely  left 
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his  reoolleetton,  but  he  did  not  think  that  a 
matter  of  that  kind  occurring  aecidentaliy 
in  debate,  having  no  bearing  on  any  matter 
of  public  importance,  should  afterwards  be 
reintroduced  into  their  discussions. 

The  Duks  op  \ARGYLL  said,  he 
had  made  the  remark  which  had  fallen 
from  him  merely  in  a  spirit  of  good- 
humoured  reply  to  some  observations  of 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury), 
and  without  the  intention  of  giving  any 
offence;  but  the  noble  Earl  mistook  the 
ground  of  the  objection  urged  to  the  ob- 
servations of  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
EUenborough).  It  was  not  because  they 
referred  to  current  events,  but  it  was  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  character  of  those 
observations.  He  (the  Poke  of  Argyll) 
was  ignorant  of  the  specific  object  for 
which  those  observations  were  made.  It 
was  true  that  one  specific  suggestion  had 
been  made,  and  that  was  that  the  Turks 
should  fortify  the  Bosphorus  ;  but  the  6rst 
observation  was  a  complaint  that  a  Govern- 
ment that  had  been  strong  was  now  weak. 
Now,  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough)  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session 
said,  that  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the 
Government  as  it  then  existed  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  and  he  described  it  only 
as  being  something  above  the  level  of  me- 
diocrity. Perhaps  the  noble  Earl  would 
prefer  a  Government  below  mediocrity, 
with  only  one  or  two  of  its  heads  above 
that  level.  The  noble  Earl  had  referred 
to  the  position  of  our  army,  and  said  that 
it  ought  always  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
in  which  it  would  be  able  to  do  its  work. 
That  observation  involved  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  policy  of  our  invading  the  Cri- 
mea. Now,  he  submitted  to  their  Lord- 
ships that  it  was  impossible  to  discuss  the 
policy  of  that  measure  in  a  few  pithy 
oratorical  sentences.  But  the  noble  Earl 
went  on  to  say — and  he  confessed  he  saw  no 
use  in  the  observation,  even  if  it  were  true, 
though  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was  true 
-—that  our  army  at  Sebastopol  was  in  such 
A  position  that  it  could  go  nowhere  and 
could  do  nothing.  He  could  see  no  prac- 
tical behoiit  in  such  observations,  which, 
coming  from  an  authority  on  military  mat- 
ters like  the  noble  Earl,  wonld  go  forth  to 
Europe  and  have  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
fluence that  could  only  be  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  which  the  noble  Earl  pro- 
fessed to  serve.  The  noble  Earl  must  be 
perfectly  aware  that,  although  it  was  un- 
doubtedly and  unfortunately  true  that  that 
army  bad  suffered  from  the  want  of  the 


means  of  transport,  under  circtimstancea 
which  were  more  or  less  susceptible  of 
explauation,  yet  a  plan  had  been  sketched 
out  by  his  noble  Friend,  the  Minister  of 
War,  for  providing  that  army  with  ample 
means  of  transport  in  future.  Those 
means  would  be  speedily  adopted,  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  would  soon  be  an  army  in  the  Crimea 
that  would  be  able  to  go  somewhere  and 
be  capable  of  doing  something.  He  con- 
fessed he  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend 
(Earl  Granville)  in  attaching  much  more 
serious  importance  to  those  observationa 
which  fell  from  the  noble  Earl,  as  regarded 
the  policy  of  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea, 
when  the  noble  Earl  described  that  policy 
as  having  been  dictated  by  selfish  interest* 
on  the  part  of  England.  * 

The  Eabl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  : 
What  I  said  was,  that  our  object  in  send- 
ing out  that  expedition  was  one  in  common, 
with  that  of  France,  but  that  it  was  not 
in  common  with  Austria.  While  making 
that  remark,  I  more  especially  had  in  mind 
what  fell  from  the  Foreign  Minister  when 
he  made  an  explanation  on  the  subject  on 
a  former  occasion. 

The  Dure  of  ARGYLL  denied  mosi 
emphatically  that  the  expedition  to  the 
Crimea  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to 
Austria.  His  belief  was  that  in  the  nego- 
tiations now  pending  the  interests  of  all 
the  allied  Powers  were  inseparably  bound 
together ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, to  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  and  release  the  two  Danubian 
provinces,  which  was  essential  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Turkey,  without 
insisting  upon  the  third  point,  namely,  the 
putting  an  end  to  the  preponderance  of 
Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  That,  no  doubt., 
was  a  matter  open  to  argument ;  but  it 
could  not  be  laid  down  by  the  noble  Ear]» 
even  upon  his  high  authority,  as  a  dictttm, 
that  upon  that  point  England  and  France 
had  a  separate  policy  from  the  policy  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  of 
Austria  and  Prussia.  He^  confessed  he 
was  not  ablo  to  understand  the  general 
drift  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl  to- 
night, when  he  compared  it  with  other 
speeches  made  by  the  noble  Earl  on  the 
samo  subject.  He  remembered  the  noble 
Earl  saying  last  year — and  he  was  not 
sure  the  noble  Earl  had  not  repeated  it 
this  year — that  this  was  emphatically  "  a 
statesman's  war."  He  (the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll) did  not  quite  understand  what  the 
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noble  Earl  meant  by  that  expression.     If 
the  noble  Earl  meant  that  it  was  n  war 
which  was  not  sympathised  in  by  the  en- 
thusiastic feelings  of  the  people,  then  he 
certainly  was  wrong.     But  if  the  noble 
Earl  meant  that  it  was  a  war  waged  for 
great  objects,  which  only  great  statesmen 
were  able  to  appreciate,  then  he  should 
like   to  know   what  those   great  objects 
were  ?     The  noble  Earl  had   condemned 
the  expedition  to  Schastopol,  and  seemed 
much   inclined  to  believe  that,  when  the 
immediate  and  primary  cause  of  the  war 
was   removed   by   the   evacuation   of  the 
Principalities,  the  Western  Powers  ought 
to  have  been  satisfied.     If  that  was  the 
noble  Earl's  definition  of  a  ''statesman's 
war,"  he  could  only  say  that  ho  could  not 
concur  with  him.     How  could   the  great 
objects  of  the  war  be  accomplished  if  Rus- 
sia was  to  remain  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  filack    Sea  ?     If  the   noble   Earl 
thought  that  any  result  short  of  that  ought 
to  satisfy  the  view  of  a  statesman,  he  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll)  could  not  agree  with  him. 
And  how  could  the  noble  Earl  now  advo- 
cate the  abandonment  of  the  Crimea,  when 
he  had  heard  the  noble  Earl  on  previous 
occasions  argue  that  this  war  was  one  in 
which  our  Indian  empire  was  threatened, 
and  for  the  defence  of  that  empire  he  in 
part  sketched  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of 
Central  Asia,  of  Georgia,  ond  of  Persia, 
having    for    its    object    great    territorial 
changes,  altogether  with   a  view  to  the 
especial  interests  of  this  kingdom  and  the 
preservation  of  its  power  in  India.     He 
must  confess,  therefore,  when  he  bore  in 
mind  these  various  speeches  of  the  noble 
Earl  he  could   not  quite  reconcile   their 
general  drift  with  the  drift  of  the  speech 
which  he  had  made  that  night.     It  really 
appeared  to  him  that  the  present  speech  of 
the  noble  Earl,  as  well  as  former  speeches 
which  he  had  delivered  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, had  been  made  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  speech  without  any  very  specific  object, 
and   certainly  without  presenting  to  the 
Government  or  the  House  any  y^rj  new  or 
statesmanlike  suggestion,  either  as  to  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  or  as  to  the 
objects  for  which  that  war  ought  to  be  car- 
ried on. 

LoHD  COLCHESTER  said,  that  the 
noble  Duke  had  not  correctly  represented 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  EUenborough)  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  pro* 
tecting  our  Indian  empire,  but  to  harass 
Russia  that  the  noble  Earl  advocated  our 
The  Duke  of  Argyll 


seeking  the  aid  of  Persia  and  other  Asiatic 
States.  What  the  noble  Eorl  did  sny  was, 
that  if  we  did  intend  to  corry  on  the  war 
successfnlly  we  must  not  revolutionise 
States,  hut  must  enlist  in  our  behalf  the 
sympathies  of  existing  States,  such  as 
Persia  and  other  Asiatic  nations.  With 
regard  to  the  objection  that  had  been  raised 
to  discussing  the  negotiations  while  they 
were  yet  pending,  of  what  use  could  it  be 
to  c<miment  upon  them  after  they  were 
closed,  when  it  would  be  too  late  to  make 
alterations  ? 

TuE  Duke  of  ARGYLL  explained  that 
what  he  said  was,  that  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  EUenborough)  expressed  himself 
the  other  night  in  favour  of  enlarging  the 
circle  of  the  war  towards  the  East,  whereas, 
to-night,  he  complained  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment enlarging  the  circle  of  the  war  towards 
the  East  by  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea. 

Lord  ABINGER  said,  that  if  there  was 
any  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  publi- 
city as  to  the  reasons  on  which  the  mea- 
sures had  been  taken.  The  Government 
had  never  yet  made  a  statement  of  the 
military  reasons  upon  which  the  expedition 
to  the  Crimea  had  been  undertaken.  He 
believed  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  New- 
castle)  during  the  time  he  held  the  office 
of  Minister  of  War  was  greatly  in  want  of 
military  counsel,  and  he  could  assure  their 
Lordships  it  was  the  general  feeling  of 
the  public  that  the  Government  proceeded 
without  due  military  advice  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  military  projects.  It  merely  hap- 
pened that  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  £1- 
lenborough)  had  expreased  better  than  any 
one  else  what  eveiy  one  felt,  when  he  inti- 
mated doubts  of  the  importance  of  Sebas- 
topol  to  the  main  object  of  the  war,  the 
defence  of  the  Sultan — and  there  were 
many  persons  in  England  who  concurred 
with  him  in  thinking  that,  even  if  we  pos- 
sessed the  Crimea,  it  would  not  give  a 
stronger  military  position  than  fortified 
lines  on  the  Bosphorous.  He  very  much 
feared  military  advice  was  not  sought  by 
the  Government.  They  were  about  to  send 
a  large  force  of  cavalry  to  the  Crimea, 
consisting  of  raw  troops  and  young  horses  ; 
whereas,  if  the  Government  condescended 
to  consult  military  authorities,  they  would 
find  such  troops  would  not  aid  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  and  that  no  general 
could  rely  upon  them.  The  difficulty  in 
which  they  were  placed  had  been  brought 
on  by  not  having  a  proper  basis  of  opera- 
tions.    The  only  basis  was  the  harbour  of 
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BalaTclava,  and,  consequent! j,  ihej  had 
failed  to  support  the  troops.  They  n^ight 
succeed  in  the  endeavour  to  take  Sebafr- 
topol,  but  they  could  only  succeed  by  send- 
injo^  large  reinforcements,  and  by  making 
efforts  almost  superhuman,  equalling  the 
efforts  which  were  being  made  by  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Thb  Barl  of  ELLENBOROUGH:  I 
do  not  like  to  trouble  your  Lordships  on  a 
matter  so  entirely  personal  as  the  supposed 
discrepancy  between  one  speech  and  an- 
other; bnt,  as  the  noble  Duke  seems  to 
attach  so  much  importance  to  it,  I  must 
call  the  attention  of  the  noble  Earl  the 
President  of  the  Council  to  the  fact  that  1 
always  objected  to  tho  expedition  to  Se- 
bastopol.  1  always  felt  so  strongly  on 
that  subject  that  when  I  heard  it  talked 
of,  being  in  the  country  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  Parliamcutary  duties,  I  wrote  two 
papers  containing  my  opinion,  elaborately 
worked  out,  against  that  expedition  to  Se- 
bnstopol,  and  forwarded  them  to  the  Go- 
vernment. But  that  expedition  having 
been  undertaken,  1  said,  in  a  speech  to 
which  the  noble  Duke  has  referred,  some 
weeks  ago,  that  the  course  which  the  Go- 
vernment was  pursuing  was  not  the  course 
which  would  lead  to  success  ;  that  the  ex- 
pedition could  not  succeed  if  it  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  against  the  whole  mili- 
tary strength  of  Russia  at  that  one  point 
to  which  Russia  could  bring  her  troops  by 
land  with  every  means  of  movement,  to  be 
met  by  troops  which  could  only  be  sent 
by  sea,  with  deficient  means  of  transport 
and  deficient  means  of  conveying  cavalry. 
What  I  said  was,  that  to  make  the  expe- 
dition successful,  the  operations  should  be 
pressed  against  Russia  on  both  flanks,  both 
on  the  Pruth  and  in  Asia.  There  is  no 
discrepancy  in  that.  1  always  objected  to 
the  expedition  to  Sebastopol ;  but  since  it 
had  been  undertaken,  1  took  the  liberty  of 
suggesting,  in  the  manner  here  stated — the 
only  manner  in  which  1  thought  it  probable 
it  would  obtain  success. 

House  adjourned  accordingly  to  Monday 
next. 


UOUSE    OF     COMMONS, 
Friday,  March  30.  1855. 

MnfTTKS.]  New  Member  Swoitir. — For  Liver- 
pool, Joseph  Christopher  Ewart,  esq. 

New  Writs. — For  Kilmarnock  District  of  Burghs, 
V,  Hon.  Edward  Plejrdell  Bouverie,  Vice  I'resi- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  for  Lewes,  v.  Hon. 
Henry  Bouverie  William  Brand,  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury ;  for  Cork  Connty,  v,  Edmund 
Burke  lioche,  esq.,  Chiltern  Hundreds. 


THE  ORDNANCE  AND  THE  ARMY. 

Mr.  HEYWOOD  rose  to  ask  the  Clerk 
of  the  Ordnance  whether  any  public  notice 
had  been  given  of  a  recent  examination  for 
cadetships  at  Woolwich,  and  whether,  on 
the  non-appearance  of  candidates,  a  number 
of  commissions  in  the  artillery  had  been 
given  without  any  special  examination  in 
scientific  subjects  ? 

Mr.  MONSBLL  said,  that,  in  order  to 
meet  the  augmentation  of  artillery  and 
engineer  corps,  it  had  been  found  neces- 
sary to  have  a  number  of  young  men  older 
than  the  cadets  in  the  public  school  at 
Woolwich  generally  were.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Ord- 
nance had  first  the  idea  of  having  the  same 
examination  as  for  cadets  rising  from  a 
junior  to  a  senior  class ;  but  it  was  found 
that  at  tho  age  of  between  seventeen  and 
nineteen  there  were  not  to  be  found  at  tho 
Universities  a  sufficient  number  of  young 
men  whose  attainments  in  mathematics 
equalled  those  of  the  senior  class  at  Wool- 
wich ;  consequently  he  had  been  driven  to 
adopt  another  expedient,  which  was  to 
communicate  with  the  heads  of  the  differ- 
ent public  schools  and  colleges  all  over  the 
country.  By  this  means  he  had  selected 
thirty  young  men,  who .  had  given  the 
greatest  possible  satisfaction  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant General  and  tho  Examiners,  who* 
indeed,  had  stated  that  they  were  about 
the  best  lot  that  had  ever  come  under  their 
inspection.  •  For  the  future  the  ordinary 
course  of  examination  would,  so  far  as  was 
practicable,  be  resorted  to ;  but  be  could 
not  promise  that  if  a  similar  emergency 
arose  a  similar  expedient  might  not  be 
resorted  to. 

NEW  COURTS   OF  LAW. 

Mr.  MULLINGS  asked  the  Chief  Com- 
misftioncr  of  Public  W^orks  and  Buildings 
whether,  having  regard  to  the  number  of 
Judges  both  of  law  and  equity,  so  greatly 
increased  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
that  during  that  period  no  permanent 
courts  had  been  provided  for  the  addi- 
tional Judges  appointed,  and  to  the  want 
of  proper  accommodation  for  them,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  take 
any  and  what  measures,  and  when,  for 
providing  proper  buildings  and  accommo- 
dation for  superior  courts  of  justice  in  the 
metropolis  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  said, 
several  schemes  had  been  brought  under 
his  consideration  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  law  courts  from  Westminster  Ilall 
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and  building  new  courts  elsewhere ;  but  to 
execute  any  of  tbese  schemes  a  very  large 
sum  of  money,  amounting  to  nearly  a 
1,000,0001.  sterling,  would  be  required. 
He  should  have  much  pleasure  in  execut- 
ing such  a  work  if  funds  were  provided  ; 
but  at  present  there  were  no  funds  applic- 
able to  the  purpose,  and  at  present  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  Government  to  ask 
Parliament  to  provide  them.  He  had 
heard  that  some  increased  accommodation 
was  required  for  the  Vice  Chancellors,  bat 
BO  application  had  been  made  to  him  by 
the  legal  authorities ;  nor  had  he  received 
any  directions  from  the  Treasury  to  pro- 
vide such  increased  accommodation. 

COLOKIAL    EPISCOPAL    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  DUNLOP  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  whether — considering  that 
by  the  Clergy  Reserves  Act,  recently  pass- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  Canada,  and  as- 
sented to  by  the  Governor  General  in  name 
of  Her  Majesty,  it  is  declared  in  the  pre- 
amble to  certain  of  its  enactments,  that 
"  it  is  desirable  to  remove  all  semblance  of 
connection  between  Church  and  State," — 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
cease  to  maintain  that  connection  in  Cana- 
da, by  no  longer  advising  Her  Majesty  to 
nominate  to  vacant  bishoprics  in  that 
Colony  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  no  episcopal 
vacancy  had  occurred  in  Canada  since  the 
Act  passed,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
decision  of  the  Government  as  to  any  alter- 
ation of  the  practice  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed  in  respect  to  appointments  to 
auch  vacancies. 

SCOTCH  STATISTICS. 

Lord  ELCHO  asked  if  the  government 
were  disposed  to  continue  the  gront  for 
the  promotion  of  Scotch  agricultural  sta- 
tistics ? 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  the  measures 
hitherto  taken  had  proved  so  successful 
as  to  encourage  their  continuance,  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  Scotch  fanners  had 
been  very  useful.  Out  of  50,000  applica- 
tions for  information  which  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  Highland  Society  only  seventy 
bad  been  unanswered — a  striking  contrast 
to  the  result  of  similar  applications  in  this 
country.  He  hoped  the  example  of  the 
enlightened  agriculturists  of  Scotland 
would  have  its  due  effect;  and  it  was 
«o  creditable  that  the  Government  intended 
x^ertainly  to  prosecute  the  measure,  for 
which  purpose  they  had  certain  funds  in 
Sir  W.  MoUstoarth 


hand,  for,  of  the  6,0002.  voted  last  year 
1,800Z.  remained,  and  the  grant  would 
probably  not  have  to  be  repeated. 

THE  WABr-ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE 
SICK. 
Mr.  G.  DUNDAS  said,  that  he  desired 
to  preface  the  question  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  by  reading  an  extract  from  a 
letter  received  yesterday  from  a  relative 
at  Constantinople,  for  whose  accuracy  he 
could  vouch.  [Cries  of  **  Order."]  The 
subject  was  of  extreme  importance,  and  he 
would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
for  more  than  a  minute.  The  extract  was 
to  this  effect — 

**  We  left  Balaklava  a  few  dajn  ago,  with  330 
siok  on  board.  While  we  had  the  sick  oa  board  a 
steamer  came  in,  with  carcases  of  mutton  aad 
vegetables,  and  lay  alongside  of  us.  The  medical 
officer  requested  I  w^ould  apply  for  fresh  provisions 
for  the  sick.  Will  you  believe  it  ?  I  had  to  go 
through  BO  many  forms  that  it  was  twenty-foor 
hours  before  I  could  get  them  from  the  Tesad 
actually  touching  our  side,  and,  the  weather  hav- 
ing been  unusually  sultry  from  sirocco  blowing, 
most  of  the  meat  was  not  fit  for  use.  A  second 
application  took  as  much  longer  time,  for  another 
supply ;  and  by  the  time  the  application  was 
in  proper  order  the  meat  had  been  Unded  and 
buried." 

This  statement  snfficienlly  showed  the  im- 
portance of  the  inquiry  he  now  address- 
ed to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Se- 
cretary  at  War,  namely,  if  directions  had 
been  sent  by  the  Government  to  the  pro- 
per authorities  in  the  Crimea  and  at  Sea- 
tan  to  relax  the  system  of  cheek  and 
countercheck,  and  facilitate  the  obtaining 
from  the  purveyors,  Commissariat,  and 
storekeepers,  the  provisions  and  necessa- 
ries which  the  sick  required  f 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  of 
course  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  parti- 
cular case  referred  to ;  but  he  had  no 
doubt  it  was  the  fact  that  the  forms  which 
had  been  established  in  times  of  peace, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  a  check  on  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  had  been 
multiplied  to  an  extent  which  now  in- 
terfered with  the  more  essential  object 
of  securing  the  prompt  supply  of  what  was 
required.  Instructions  had,  however,  been 
issued  by  the  Government  that  in  matters 
such  as  the  hon.  Member  referred  to,  all 
unnecessary  forms  should  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.. SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that 
he  had  sent  out  such  instructions  more 
than  a  year  ago,  particularly  as  regarded 
the  hospitals  at  Scutari  and  Constant!* 
uople. 
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that  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  found 
himself  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  the 
increased  datics  which  had  devolved  upon 
him,  and  that  latterly  the  duties  of  the 
Colonial  Department  had  been  performed 
bj  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
GoYernment.  Now,  although  it  was  true 
that  one  Secretary  of  State  might  act  for 
another  Secretary  of  Stato,  and  so  far, 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Colonial 
Office  in  the  absence  of  the  noble  Lord,  by 
the  Home  Secretary  might  not  be  irregu- 
lar, still,  he  did  not  believe  that  any  power 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  to  act  for  a  Secretary  of 
state  ;  so  that  any  portion  of  the  business 
of  the  Colonial  Department  which  had 
been  transacted  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  been  trans- 
acted in  an  irregular  manner  ;  and  he 
should  say  that  in  point  of  form  that  no** 
ble  Lord  had  no  power  to*  sign  any  des- 
patches or  to  put  his  name  to  any  official 
documents  connected  with  the  Colonies  in 
the  stead  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
real  danger,  however,  was  that  it  was 
impossible  that  such  a  state  of  things 
could  be  long  protracted  without  a  feeling 
being  created  in  the  Colonies  that  their 
interests  were  being  neglected.  A  suffix 
cicnt  time  had  not  elapsed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  extraordinary 
state  of  things  to  receive  expressions  of 
opinion  from  the  Colonies  with  regard  to 
it ;  but  it  could  not  be  denied  that,  if  pro- 
tracted, it  would  create  great  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  nothing  could  be  more  unwise 
on  the  part  of  any  Government  than  to 
take  any  course  which  could  justify  a  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Colonies  that  their 
interests  were  being  neglected.  Having, 
on  a  previous  occasion  expressed  bis  opin- 
ions with  regard  to  the  subject,  he  should, 
on  the  present  occasion  not  repeat  those 
opinions,  but  he  begged  to  give  notice 
that  if,  when  Parliament  reassembled,  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  had 
not  returned  to  England,  or  if  the  manage* 
mcnt  of  the  Colonial  business  was  not  in  a 
more  satisfactory  state,  he  should  take  the 
first  day  he  could  obtain  to  submit  a  Mo- 
tion to  the  House,  having  reference  to  the 
Colonial  Office. 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

Ma.  BENNET  inquired  of  the  right 
hon.  the  Member  for  Wiltshire,  whether 
Mr.  George  Pollock,  assistant  surgeon  at 
St.  George's  Hospital,  did  not  offer  his 
gratuitous  services  to  the  army  in  the 
Crimea,  and,  if  so,  why  his  offer  was  not 
accepted  ?  and  he  would  put  a  similar 
question  with  regard  to  Dr.  Hugh  Mac- 
pherson,  of  the  Bengal  service. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  stoted  that, 
so  far  as  ho  could  recollect,  an  offer  of 
gratuitous  service  was  made  by  Mr.  George 
Pollock  and  also  by  Mr.  Macpherson.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  gentleman,  the 
offer  was  limited  to  serving  for  three 
months,  and  it  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  accept  the  offers  of  service  for  so  limited 
a  time.  At  the  time  the  offers  were  made 
the  rule  of  the  army  service  was,  that 
civilians  should  bo  admitted  to  act  in  the 
rank  of  assistant  surgeons.  Subsequently 
that  rule  was  altered,  and  civil  surgeons 
were  offered  higher  rank ;  and,  finally,  it 
had  been  determined  not  to  confer  mili- 
tary rank  at  all,  but  to  convert  the 
hospitals  into  civil  hospitals.  Mr.  G. 
Pollock — very  properly  so,  looking  at  his 
position  in  his  profession — declined  to 
act  as  assistant  surgeon ;  but  had  he  been 
willing  to  do  so,  he  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  would 
certainly  not  have  been  willing  to  accept 
gratuitous  service  from  any  professional 
gentleman  who  would  have  hod  to  work  by 
the  side  of  those  who  were  receiving  pay 
for  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

COLONIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

On  the  Motion  for  the  adjournment  of 
tho  House  till  Monday  April  14th. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  giving  notice  of  a  con- 
tingent Motion  with  regard  to  the  extra- 
ordinary state  of  the  Colonial  Department. 
He  would  not  repeat  the  arguments  he 
had  used  on  a  previous  occasion  ;  but  he 
would  venture  to  say  that  every  day  which 
had  elapsed  since  he  had  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  to  the  subject  had  tended 
to  prove  the  justice  of  what  he  had  then 
said.  Nothing  could  be  more  inconvenient, 
if  not  dangerous,  than  tho  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Colonial  Department.  The 
House  had  been  told  on  a  former  occasion 
that,  during  the  absence  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  at  Vienna,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  (Sir  George  Grey) 
would  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Colonial 
Office  ;  but  they  bad  since  been  informed 


THE  ARMY  IN  THE  EAST—REINFORCE. 
MENTS. 
Sm  DE  LACY  EVANS  wished,  as 
Parliament  was  about  to  adjourn  for  some 
time,  to  make  some  observations  with  re- 
gard to  the  momentous  events  which  were 
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occurring,  or  were  likely  to  occQr,  at  the 
seat  of  war.  There  was  one  point  to  which  ; 
he  wished  to  direct  their  particulnr  atten- 
tion, namely .  to  the  reinforcement  of  the 
array  in  the  East.  The  accounts  which ; 
had  lately  heen  received  from  the  army 
with  regard  to  its  henlth  and  the  return  of 
invalids  from  the  diflTerent  hospitals  to  its 
ranks  were  very  Batisfactory,  and  must  he 
very  gratifying  to  the  country.  The  con- 
dition of  the  army  with  regard  to  clothing 
and  provisions  had  also  materially  im- 
proved. But  still  there  remained  much  to 
he  done.  It  appeared  that  the  enemy  were 
by  no  moans  wanting  in  exertions  to  rein- 
force their  army,  and  that  fresh  troops 
were  continually  pouring  in — perhaps,  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  those  which  this 
country  were  sending  to  the  seat  of  war. 
He  knew  nothing  as  to  what  reinforce- 
ments might  have  been  sent  out,  except 
what  he  had  seen  in  the  public  papers — 
but  during  the  last  month  he  did  not  per- 
ceive that  any  considerable  amount  had 
been  embarked.  He  had,  however,  been 
much  pleased  at  hearing  it  stated  by  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
that  recruiting  was  going  on  favourably, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Government  would 
omit  no  effort  to  carry  it  on.  He  believed 
that  it  was  of  more  importance  for  the 
Government  to  direct  their  attention  to 
recruiting  a  class  of  men  ph3'sically  com- 
petent for  the  work  of  the  army,  than  to 
make  any  extreme  efforts  with  regard  to 
tlic  militia,  which,  in  the  present  war,  was 
to  his  mind  of  secondary  importance,  in- 
asmuch as  the  prospects  of  invasion  were 
roost  remote  : — in  the  former  war  the  case 
was  very  different.  He  therefore  hoped 
that  the  increase  of  tlie  regular  army  was 
the  great  object  to  which  the  Government 
was  directing  its  attention.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  bounty  now  offered  was 
adequate  for  the  purpose,  and  in  a  momen- 
tous contest  like  the  present—  when  by  libe- 
ral efforts  he  believed  that  the  contest  might 
be  terminated  in  a  limited  period — it  would 
be  false  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  hesitate  to  increase  the  bounty 
if  men  did  not  recruit  in  sufficient  num- 
bers. There  was  another  point  to  which 
he  also  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  House.  They  saw  that  a  powerful 
armament  was  about  to  proceed  to  the 
Baltic ;  and  as  this  fact  had  been  stated  in 
the  public  papers,  as  a  non-official  person, 
ho  might,  without  risk,  refer  to  prepara- 
tions which  it  was  said  were  being  made 
for  a  Baltic  campaign.  They  all  knew 
Sir  De  L.  Evans 


that  a  large  fleet  had  been  sent  to  the 
Baltic -last  year,  where,  from  unavoidable 
circumstances,  it  had  not  done  much.     It 
was  generally  considered  that  the  ships  of 
which  that  fleet  was  composed  were  too 
large  for  utility;  but  those  of  the   fleet 
which   it   was   alleged   was   to   go   there 
during  the   present  year  were   as  large. 
Steamships  were  much  wanted  in  the  Bal- 
tic Sea,  and  indeed,  from  its  narrow  navi- 
gation,  sailing  ships  were  even  dangerous, 
and  the  number  of  steamers  there  should 
be  as  large  as  the  naval  resources  of  the 
country  could  command.     It  was  also  al- 
leged in  the  public  prints  that  powerful 
batteries,  of  a  light  draught  of  water,  were 
being  constructed  to  accompany  that  fleet, 
and  he  could  only  suppose  that  they  were 
intended  for  the  capture  of  some  fortress 
in  that  sea.     In  his  opinion,  however,  if  a 
fortress  were  attacked  by  these  batteries, 
captured,  and  then  abandoned,  that  pro- 
ceeding would   not  materially  affect  the 
main  objects  of  the  war;  whereas  those 
batteries  would   be  of  great  use  in  the 
Euxine,  where  the  main  struggle  between 
the  European    Powers  and    Russia   was 
going  on.     He  did  not  pretend  to  ask  for 
an  explanation  on  the  subject,  because  the 
Government  would  probably  not  think  it 
consistent  with  their  duty  to  give  any  in- 
formation, but  he  must  say  that,  according 
to  his  opinion,  the  concentration  of  attack 
upon  one  particular  portion  of  the  enemy's 
territory  and  upon  one  particular  fortress 
was  the  principle  which  should  be  con- 
stantly adopted  in  war.     In  the  last  Eu- 
ropean war  it  was,  unfortunately,  not  bo 
adopted,  and  this  was  probably  the  reason 
why  that  war  had  been  so  prolonged.     At 
that  time  we  carried  on  operations  in  the 
Colonics  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  we 
sent  a  very  powei-ful  armament  to  Wal- 
cheren ;  while,  if  these  forces  had  been 
poured  in  on  one  point,  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
Peninsula,  the  Duke  would  have  long  be- 
fore found  his  way  over  the  Pyrenees.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  tliat  this  system  of  mak- 
ing attacks  upon  various  points,  instead  of 
concentrating  our  whole  power,  naval  as 
well  as  military,  upon  those  parta  of  the 
enemy's  territory  where  the  struggle  was 
most  vital,  would  not  bo  persisted  in.     It 
was  his  earnest  hope  that  every  man  and 
every  horse  and  gun  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  would  bo  sent  to  the  scat  of 
war  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.     He 
was  told  there  were  several  batteries  now 
at  Woolwich.     He  was  not  sure  of  this. 
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Und,  indeedr  Bhotild  be  sui'prleed  if  the 
Btatemtet  were  triie«  beoause  it  would 
eboWf  on  the  part  of  the  Goreriiinent,  a 
laxity  of  nMnagement  which  he  thought 
traa  highly  repreheosible.  Tbeee  batteriei, 
If  really  at  Woolwioh*  ought  to  be  sent 
out  to  the  oominander  of  our  foi^s  in  the 
Crimea,  where  the  enemy  wao  Tery  power- 
ful in  artillery,  and  posseMed,  probably,  a 
greater  armament  than  any  army  ever  had 
to  eontend  with  in  a  siege.  The  anthori- 
tiea  were  Tery  apt  etery where  to  keep  a 
body  of  reeerre  in  their  own  hands  at 
home.  lie  did  not  pretend  to  say  that 
that  Was  the  case  in  this  instanee«  But 
he  remembered  that  at  Constantinople, 
when  the  Turkish  army  was  etigaged  in 
important  operations  on  the  Danube,  be 
was  informed  by  a  Turkish  general  vi^t^t^ 
that  sixty  pieces  of  artillery,  with  the 
horses  to  ser? e  them,  were  retained  at  the 
oapital  as  a  kind  of  reserve ;  but  as  we 
were  now  engaged  with  an  enemy  who  had 
a  most  powerftd  iirtillery,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered whether  these  guns  should  not  be 
sent  to  the  army.  There  was,  he  repeated, 
a  tendeney  everywhere  to  retain  a  reserve 
at  borne,  which  reserve  would  be  much 
better  employed  in  active  service  than  left 
at  some  central  dep6t<  The  hon.  Member 
tot  Berwick  (Mr.  Seott)  last  evening,  in 
bis  observations  upon  the  naval  operations 
in  the  Black  Sea,  alluded  to  the  impro- 
priety of  our  not  having  destroyed  or  occu- 
pied Odessa,  and  appeared  to  think  that  if 
that  place  had  beeft  oceupted  miitters  would 
have  been  in  a  very  different  position. 
Now,  the  hon«  Gentleman  was  perhaps  n6t 
aware  that  to  make  effectually  the  diver- 
sion be  Spoke  of  would  have  required  a 
small  force  amouniing  to  100,000  men. 
That  force  Was  not  At  the  disposal  of  the 
Allies,  and  therefore  this  little  complaint 
against  Admiral  Dundas  had  ne  foundation 
whatever.  He  (Sir  Be  Lacy  Evans)  had 
probably  seen  as  much  of  these  maritime 
crperations  as  any  man  in  that  House,  and 
be  could  say,  as  an  eye-witness  of  those  in 
the  Black  Sea,  that  he  had  never  in  his 
fife  seen  any  betler  conducted,  and  he 
really  thought  they  redounded  io  the  ho^ 
Wovr  and  credit  of  the  naval  commaddcrs. 

VOTES  FOR  THE  CONSTABULARY  AND 
ASSISTANT  BARRISTERS  IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  FRENCH,  in  rising  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  sums  annu- 
ally voted  for  Public  Service  in  Ireland  to- 
WMds  the  payment  of  the  constabulary 
iDTce  and  tw»  salariea  of  the  assistant  ba#- 
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risters,  said  that,  under  ordinary  oirolim* 
StSnces,  he  should  have  waited  until  these 
votes  came  fairly  before  the  House;  but 
after  the  opinion  expressed  the  other  night 
by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vemment-^if  opinion  it  could  be  dalled, 
prompted  as  the  noble  Lord  had  been  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury — he  should 
really  like  to  know  whether  the  Govern* 
ment  adhered  to  the  extraordinary  state* 
ment  which  had  proceeded  from  them! 
The  noble  Lord  stated  that  Ireland  re- 
ceived yearly  for  the  payment  of  the  con- 
stabulary, assistant  barristers*  salariesj 
and  payments  to  Crown  solicitors,  730,95014 
It  was  — out  police,  i$42,0002. ;  Crowfi 
solicitors,  16,000^. ;  assistant  barristefs, 
32,0002. ;  total  590,0002.  And  England, 
for  prosecutions,  education  in  WorkhouseSi 
and  medical  attendance,  362,000/.  Surely 
this  was  scarcely  a  fair  wav  6f  puftitig  the 
case.  Why  should  1 00,6962. ,  voted  for 
constabulary  here, bo  omitted;  or  100,000/., 
for  the  purchase  of  curiosities  from  private 
eolleotlons  %  Why  should  the  large  sums 
voted  for  establishments  ift  London --^ 
73,000/.  for  parks  9  the  monies  for  the 
Chelsea  embanksrienfs,  bridgSsi  4e. ;  the 
1,300,0001.  fo^  palaces;  the  1,250,0001. 
for  harbours  of  refuge,  be  left  unnoticed  I 
But  he  should  confine  himself  to  the  two 
items  noticed  by  the  noble  Lord«  It  was 
correct  that  in  1846  the  expense  of  the 
police  force  in  Ireland  was  transferred  from 
the  counties  to  the  consolidated  fund.  It 
was  equally  true  that  Sinoe  that  period, 
in  this  country^  charges  to  the  extent  of 
1,100,0002«  had  been  similarly  transferred 
from  the  locality  to  the  consolidated  fund, 
12,000,0002.  of  taxes  had  been  repealed  m 
England,  but  in  Ireland  only  500,000/. 
bad  been  remcrved ;  end  while  In  England 
new  taxes  had  been  imposed  to  the  amouat 
of  254,0002.  only,  rn  Ireland  the  new  tax- 
ation reached  730,000/.  Why  wse  the 
transfer  rn  Ir^md  made  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel?  The  transfer  of  the  payment  of 
the  constabulary  from  the  localities^  was 
not  a  boon  gratuitously  or  unduly  given  to 
Ireland ;  the  change  was  avowedly  made 
as  a  set-off  for  the  withdrawal  of  those 
advantages  which  thsri  country  enjoyed 
mtder  the  corn  laws ;  as  a  measare,  the 
expense  of  which  would  be  fully  covered 
by  a  diminution  to  an  equal  extent  rn  the 
Army  Estimates,  and  as  a  means  of  ren- 
dering the  coiistabulary  force  more  effeot- 
tive  for  general  service.  What  said  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  in  1846 — 
"  19cw  in  the  esse  of  Ireland,  if  there  be  any 
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poHion  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  ii  to  enfbr 
by  the  withdrawal  of  protection,  I  have  always 
felt  that  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  Ire- 
land. Its  capital  and  enterprise  are  almost  ex- 
clusiTely  directed  to  agricaltare,  and  if,  in  the 
intended  measures  with  regard  to  the  burdens  on 
land,  there  should  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  any 
undue  favour  shown  towards  Ireland,  let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  Ireland  has  not  the  means  which 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  of  em- 
ploying labour  in  manufacturing  pursuits:  but, 
again,  I  propose  no  relief  from  burdens  which 
are  not  accompanied  with  some  great  social  ad- 
Tantages.  At  present  you  hare  a  great  police 
force  in  Ireland.  The  expense  of  a  great  portion 
of  that  force  is  borne  by  the  land  in  Ireland,  the 
expense  of  the  remainder  is  borne  by  the  public 
treasury.  I  belieye  it  will  be  an  immense  adyan- 
tage  to  place  the  police  force  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  executive,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  all  interference  by  local  bodies,  to  make  it  as 
perfect  ji  system  as  you  can,  excluding  all  power 
of  local  nomination  or  local  interference,  taking 
the  whole  control  on  the  executive  government, 
and,  in  order  that  you  make  that  control  com- 
plete, paying  the  expenses  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury." 

He  (Mr.  French)  found  it  stated  in  the 
Dublin  Evening  Post,  that  this  constabu- 
lary was  a  "complete  military  organisa- 
tion," appointed,  officered,  and,  of  course, 
paid  by  the  State.  It  was  a  force  12,000 
strong,  and  its  efficiency  had  enabled  the 
Government  to  withdraw  14,000  or  ld,000 
regular  troops  from  Ireland,  which  must 
have  been  paid  by  the  national  funds — and 
thero  had  been  a  saving  effected  to  the 
extent  of  400,000^.  a  year.  In  1 846  there 
was  voted  for  the  expense  of  the  army  in 
Irelaud,  1,200,000^,  in  1853  but  800,000Z. 
—the  difference  being  nearly  equal  to  the 
entire  cost  of  the  constabulary.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  pretence  for  calling  it  a 
local  force.  When  the  Act  was  introduced 
these  mpn  were  to  be  exempt  from  the 
duty  of  enforcing  the  revenue;  but  they 
now  assisted  in  preparing  statistical  and 
agricultural  returns,  and  in  enforcing  and 
supporting  the  excise  laws.  How,  then, 
could  this  be  considered  an  undue  boon  to 
Ireland?  The  vote  for  the  assistant  bar- 
risters of  Ireland,  the  noble  Lord  also  cha- 
racterised as  a  local  charge,  and  contrasted 
it  with  the  system  of  the  County  Courts 
here,  which  he  mentioned  were  no  charge 
on  the  national  funds,  as  the  fees  received 
in  those  courts  were  sufficient  to  discharge 
all  expenses.  Here  again  the  noble  Lord 
was  wrong,  as  13,0002.  a  year  was  annu- 
ally voted  in  civil  contingencies  for  pay- 
ment of  the  registers  of  these  courts.  Now, 
in  addition  to  the  civil  business  transacted 
by  those  Judges,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
criminal  business  was  decided  by  them.  It 
Mr.  French 


was  deemed  advisable  that  these  ussistant 
barristers  should  be  no  longer  paid  partly 
by  salaries  and  partly  by  fees,  and  a  large 
deputation  of  Irish  Members  waited  upon 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
and  stated  their  reasons  why  they  thought 
it  desirable  that  a  change  should  be  made. 
A  system  of  payment  arising  out  of  stamps, 
civil  ejectment  bills,  was  then  resorted  to, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  40,0002.  was 
collected,  and  32,0002.  of  that  sum  only 
disbursed.     Now,  in  the  one  case  the  State 
was  repaid  by  fees,  and  in  the  other  by 
stamps.     In  the  case  of  England  they  did 
not  prove  a  full  equivalent ;  in  that  of  Ire- 
land there  was  a  balance  in  favour  <^  the 
State.      He  (Mr.  French)  did  not  ask  for 
Ireland  any  exemption  from  taxation.     The 
fact  was  that  that  country  was  unfairly 
taxed  on  the  one  hand,  and  misrepresented 
on  the  other.     It  had  been  the  practice  to 
insinuate  that  Ireland  did  not  bear  her  fair 
share  of  the  general  or  local  taxation  of 
the  country.     He  would  not  trouble  the 
House  with  any  opinion  of  his  own  on  that 
subject,  but  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  one 
whose  scientific  acquirements,  and  whose 
calm  judgment  in   matters  of  the  kind, 
must  bring  weight  to  whatever  might  fall 
from  him.      Lord  Rosse,  on  the  18th  of 
May,    1849,    showed    in  his    "protest" 
that     "the    gross    income    of    England 
was    250,000,0002.;     ditto    of    Ireland. 
20,000,0002.      Revenue,    52.000,0002.— 
Proportion    of    England,    47.000,0002.; 
ditto  of  Ireland,  4.160,0002.     Ireland  paid 
upwards  of  5,000,0002.,  and  since  then 
the  income  tax  to  the  amount  of  500,0002. 
had  been  added  to  her  taxation.      With 
regard  to  local  taxation,  it  was  shown  that 
Great  Britain  pays  12.000.0002.  on  pro- 
perty rated  at  105,000,0002.;  Ireland  pays 
3,270,8532.  onpropertyratedat  9,898,5662., 
being  a  rate  for  local  taxation  of  6$,  Sd,  in 
the  pound,  whilst  the  local  rate  of  England 
is  but  2«.  3|c2.     From  returns  before  the 
House  in  1851,  it  was  found  that  the  poor- 
rate  in  England  was  5,000,0002.,  county 
rate,  800,0002.,  highway  rate,  1,000,000^. ; 
total.  6,800,0002.,  being  on  the  valuation 
of  68,000,0002.,  or  an  average  of  2f.  in 
the    pound.      Ireland  pays   county  cess, 
1,100.0002.,  poor-rate,  1,200,0002. ;  total, 
2,300.0002.,  being  on  the  highest  valua- 
tion, that  of  11,500,0002.,  an  average  of 
4f.  in  the  pound,  double  that  of  England/' 
The  flippancy  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
noble  Lord  then  stood  corrected  by  the 
gravity  and  information  of  his  colleague 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  that 
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time.  If  the  noble  Lord  had  oonsalted  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in- 
stead of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr  Wilson),  he  would  not  have  fallen 
into  the  error  he  had  pointed  out.  Sir 
C.  Lewis,  in  a  pamphlet  from  his  pen, 
made  these  remarks  on  the  subject  of  local 
taxation  :— 

"  Supposing  the  nett  annual  value  of  property 
In  Ireland  to  remain  stationary,  the  future  local 
taxation  of  the  country,  apart  from  municipal 
taxes,  parish  cesses,  port  dues,  and  light  dues, 
may  he  estimated  at  3m.  M.  in  the  pound ;  that 
of  England  heing  on  the  average,  2$.  in  the 
pound. 

These  words,  on  the  average,  implied  a 
much  greater  financial  strain  upon  the  local 
resources  of  a  part  of  Ireland  than  appear- 
ed upon  the  face  of  the  preceding  state- 
ment. There  were  considerable  tracts  in 
Connaiight  and  Monster,  irhere  the  pound- 
age of  3s.  6d,,  estimated  as  the  average 
for  Ireland  must  be  multiplied  by  two  or 
three  to  satisfy  the  demands  for  county 
Cess  and  poor-rate.  But  the  country  had 
the  opinions  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Sydenham,  and  Mr.  Goulbum,  that  Ire- 
land was  called  on  for  too  large  a  contri- 
bution. Had  the  case  been  mended  by 
the  budget  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Oxford  University?  He  had  remitted 
5.394,0002.  to  England,  and  628,0002.  to 
Ireland  ;  but  he  had  added  to  Ireland,  in 
the  shape  of  income  tax  and  spirit  duty, 
700,0002.  But  not  only  had  Ireland  suf- 
fered in  the  allocation  of  public  money, 
but,  from  the  distribution  of  patronage, 
seventeen  out  of  eighteen  of  the  chief 
places  in  Dublin  were  given  to  Englishmen 
or  Scotchmen,  to  the  exclusion  of  Irish- 
men. He  called  upon  the  noble  Lord, 
then,  either  to  admit  that  he  had  spoken 
hastily  and  without  adequate  information 
on  the  subject,  or  by  his  own  arguments, 
and  not  by  the  promptings  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  maintain  what  he 
had  before  advanced. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon  to  introduce  the 
question  of  the  relative  taxation  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  on  the  Motion  for  tlio 
adjournment  of  the  House.  [Mr.  French  : 
I  placed  a  notice  to  that  effect  upon  the 
paper.]  He  did  not  think  that  the  prac- 
tice adopted  by  hon.  Gentlemen  of  bringing 
before  tho  House  every  variety  of  subjects 
on  a  Motion  for  adjournment  was  a  very 
convenient  one ;  and  the  course  which  bad 
been  taken  that  night  fully  illustrated  the 


inconvenience  of  the  practice,  for  he  was 
not  at  all  prepared  to  answer  the  state- 
ments of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  With  regard 
to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Westminster,  he  (Sir  Do  Lacy 
Evans)  had  himself  admitted  that  he  was 
sensible  of  the  inconvenience  of  discussing 
future  military  operations  in  that  House, 
and  said  that  he  expected  no  answer  to  the 
statement  he  had  made.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
would  merely  observe  that  the  Government 
were  fully  alife  to  the  importance  of  the 
duty  which  devolved  upon  them  of  send- 
ing sufficient  reinforcements  to  our  army 
in  the  Crimea.  The  Government  had  not 
neglected  that  duty  ;  and  if  there  had 
been  lately  a  cessation  of  the  arrival  of 
small  detachments  of  British  troops  in  the 
East,  the  result  would  be  the  simultaneous 
arrival  of  a  large  and  efficient  force  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
rose  chiefly  to  notice  the  misapprehension 
under  which  the  right  hon.  J^aronet  the 
Member  for  Droitwich  appeared  to  be  with 
regard  to  the  Colonial  Department,  to 
which  he  had  adverted  that  night.  That 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  of  tho 
neglect  of  the  business  of  that  depart- 
ment ;  but  in  what  instances  he  con- 
ceived  such  neglect  had  taken  place  he 
did  not  state  ;  he  (Sir  G.  Grey),  therefore, 
could  not  givo  any  specific  answer  to  the 
allegations  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  com- 
plained of  an  illegality,  or  irregularity, 
which,  he  said,,  had  been  committed  by 
the  noblo  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  having  t^ken  part  in  the 
business  of  the  Colonial  Department,  and 
seemed  to  infer  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
signed  despatches  to  Governors  of  the  Co« 
lonies.  It  was  perfectly  true,  as  had  been 
stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
despatches  from  the  Colonial  Department 
— instructions,  for  instance,  to  Governors, 
in  answer  to  despatches  received  from 
tliem — must  be  signed  by  a  Secretary  of 
State  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
Sovereign  ;  and  that  was  the  course  which 
was  now  pursued  ;  his  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  not  signed 
any  instructions  which  had  been  sent  to 
Governors  of  tho  Colonies.  These  in- 
structions had  been  signed  by  himself 
(Sir  G.  Grey),  as  one  of  the  Secreta- 
ries of  State,  But  there  were  many 
questions  of  great  importance  which  he 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  had  felt  that  he  could  not 
satisfactorily  dispose  of  himself  whilst  he 
had  the  charge  of  another  department* 
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He,  therefore,  ^mmaaiMted  with  ibo  no* 
ble  Lord  at  the  bead  of  the  GoTernmeDt 
upon  the  sabject,  and  he  (Viacoiint  Pal- 
merston)  said  that  be  was  perfeotly  willing 
to  giYO  his  assistance  in  cendueiiag  the 
business  of  the  office  dnring  the  temporary 
absence  of  bis  noble  Friend  the  Seoretary 
of  the  Colonial  Department  (Lord  John 
Russell).  He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  was  relief ed 
by  that  arrangonent  from  mooh  of  the  la- 
bour and  responsibility  which  would  other- 
wise have  devolred  upon  him  s  but  be 
signed  all  these  despatcbee  to  the  Colonial 
Governors  which  a  Seoietary  of  State 
eught  to  sign*  So  far  f^om  this  arrange- 
meat  as  to  the  eondoet  of  the  businese  ef 
the  Colonial  Department,  beinc  an  irre- 
gularity, he  had  always  thou^t  that  it 
was  not  only  competent  to,  but  ineumbeot 
upon,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who 
waa  responsible  for  the  acta  of  the  Govern* 
meat,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
business  condueted  by  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  He  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  felt  greatly  indebted  to  bis  noble 
Friend  lor  the  relief  thus  afforded  him. 
He  believed  that,  with  the  aaaiatanoe  of  his 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Qovenk- 
meat,  all  the  pressing  colonial  bustneaa 
had  been  disponed  of  during  the  last  four 
weeks*  An  he  had  said  on  a  prevtona 
eccasion,  he  did  not  think  that  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  could  be  saneticoed 
for  any  length  ef  time;  but  he  hoped 
thai  the  absence  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  Colonial  Secretary  would  be  of  short 
duration ;  and  if  so,  the  Motion  of  which 
the  ri|^t  hen.  Gei^man  had  given  notice, 
would  be  unnecessary.  He  regretted  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  the 
weight  of  hia  name  to  an  aasertion  that 
ibe  bvainess  of  the  Colonial  Department 
had  been  neglected  during  the  absenee  of 
his  noble  Friend.  Sueb  a  statemest  was 
calculated  to  create  needless  and  unfosmded 
dissatiafsction  in  the  Cokmiea. 

THE  CIVIL  SEEVIOE  ESTIMATES. 
Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  rose  to  oomplain 
of  tlie  manner  in  which  these  estimates, 
involving  an  expenditure  of  2,750,0001., 
had  been  disposed  of  on  Monday  night. 
The  Motion  was  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Session ;  and  without  any  notice 
being  given  as  to  the  intention  of  bringing 
it  en*  it  was,  as  he  might  say,  surreptitious- 
ly got  through  the  House  at  nearly  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  grievance 
was  not  particularly  his,  as  other  Gentle- 
men, indudmg  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
8ir  O.  Qrey 


(Sir  H.  WiUeoghby),  had  desired  to  eater 
into  a  discussion  on  the  Vote.  He  hoped 
sincerely  that  there  would  be  no  repetition 
of  such  unworthy  haste,  as  the  conae* 
quencea  might  be  serious  to  Govemmenl. 

LonD  SBYMOU&  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  so  far  that  he  thought  it  waa 
most  desirable  that  the  House  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  these  esti- 
mates, and  when  they  were  brought  on  ai 
a  late  hour  they  eould  not  have  an  oppor* 
tnnity  ef  emisidering  the  form  ia  whioh 
they  were  arranged  and  of  discussing  them. 
It  was  little  use  to  have  items  brought  for- 
ward unless  they  were  in  a  form  which  would 
enaUe  them  to  discnsa  them  nnder  their 
several  heads,  and,  when  necessary,  to  ask 
for  explanations  eonceming  them.  But 
when  it  was  said  that  the  Goveiumeot  wese 
in  fault,  and  that  they  had  paased  the  vote 
sarreptittously,  he  must  take  thehr  part, 
and  say  that  they  had  no  alternative  ia 
this  easa  On  every  night  for  bringing  for- 
ward the  estinsates,  so  many  motions  were 
made  before  going  into  Conuaittee,  that 
it  was  imposatble  to  get  into  Committee  of 
Supply  at  a  reaseoable  boor  to  disease 
these  questions.  It  waa  BKist  desirable 
that  hen.  Gentlemen  should  bring  forward 
general  questions  on  notice  of  aiottoo,  and 
that  when  Supply  came  oa  they  shoold 
merely  bring  forward  those  motions  that  had 
relation  to  Supply,  and  were  properly  appli- 
cable to  the  votes  to  be  broaght  forward. 

Sm  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  waa 
afraid  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  lor 
Totnees  (Lord  Seymeor)  had  hit  upea 
rather  an  unluri^y  way  of  getting  the  Go- 
vernment out  of  their  difflenlty,  beeauee^ 
en  Monday  night,  when  this  motion  eame 
on,  the  House  was  already  in  Committee 
of  Supply  ;  so  that  there  was  ne  possibi- 
lity of  any  motieaa  being  brooght  en  in  the 
mode  pointed  out.  AinI  bestd^  that,  the 
Government  had  already  disposed  U  two 
very  important  motions  en  that  evening— 
the  one  relating  to  the  Sardinian  loan,  the 
other  to  the  newspaper  stamp-*— which  had 
ocevpied  the  House  until  half  an  hoav 
alter  mi^ight.  Now,  he  would  point  on! 
the  disadvantage  oi  the  course  pureeedU 
He  had  himself  an  objection  to  urge  againai 
these  estimates,  fewnded  npen  an  inereaae 
which  had  taken  plaoe  ia  the  inland  re* 
venue  braneh  of  them  of  200,0002.  Well, 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  had  stated,  in  explanation,  thai 
that  increase  had  arisen  from  the  increase^l 
poundage.  But  would  the  hon.  Gkatleman 
adhere  to  that  slatenMnt  f    Let  the  Hoaet 
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observe,  the  whole  of  tfaat  inefeftse  amotinted 
to  2 11, 0002.,  of  which  111,0001.  was  put 
down  for  increased  poundage.  And  then 
there  came  36,000/.  for  salaries  of  officers, 
25,000/.  for  buildings,  15,0001.  for  aug. 
mented  office  accommodation,  and  12,000/. 
for  miscellaneous  eipenses.  Well,  he 
would  now  ask,  were  all  these  items  that 
eould  be  classed  under  the  head  of  "  in- 
creased poundage  ?  "  He  must  say,  there- 
fore, this  Tcry  discrepancy  between  the 
explanation  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  recorded  facts  fully  demon- 
strated the  necessity  for  discussion  relative 
to  these  estimates. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  he  was  glad  of  tho 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  course  that 
had  been  pursued  by  the  Gorernment  and 
also  complaining  of  the  course  that  had 
been  adopted  towards  them.  Those  esti- 
mates had  been  en  the  table  for  three 
weeks  ;  on  every  night  there  was  notice  of 
Supply,  and — more  than  that — there  was 
tiie  usual  notice  of  moving  particular  esti- 
mates !  and  on  three  successive  nights 
he  had  consented  to  postpone  them.  On 
Friday  last  he  thought  to  get  those  esti- 
mates on,  but  on  that  ni^t  first  of  all 
there  was  a  motion  on  the  question  of  the 
ftc^Gumment  of  the  House,  which  occupied 
nearly  two  hours.  Then  there  was  a 
Motion  on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply, 
which  occupied  the  House  until  twelve 
o'clock,  and  it  was  obviously  inconsistent 
with  the  conrenience  of  the  House  that 
they  should  bring  on  the  Votes  after  that 
hour.  The  next  night  was  Monday  ;  on 
Monday,  also,  there  was  notice  of  Supply, 
and  likewise  notice  that  those  estimates 
would  be  taken  on  that  night  t  but  the 
discussion  on  the  newspaper  stamp  occu- 

5ied  the  House  until  nearly  twelve  o'clock, 
t  was,  howerer,  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  Votes  should  be  brought  on  on  Monday 
night,  though  of  course  it  was  quite  com- 
petent for  any  hon.  Gentleman  to  get  up 
and  object  to  the  proposition  for  going  into 
Supply  on  that  occasion.     If  such  an  ob- 

Jection  had  been  made,  it  would  hare  been 
lis  (Mr.  Wilson's)  duty  to  explain  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  public  service 
thatthef  should  then  go  into  Committee,  be- 
cause it  they  had  postponed  the  Committee 
to  the  period  he  was  addressing  them,  they 
eottid  not  report  until  after  Easter,  and  con- 
sequently not  a  shilling  of  the  salaries  could 
have  been  paid  until  the  House  met  af^er  the 
recess.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  if  they 
stopped  until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  that 
that  Supply  should  hare  been  then  taken. 


If  hon.  Members  chose  to  let  those  est!- 
mates  pass  without  observation  it  was  not 
his  duty  to  object  to  it— 'quite  true  that  it 
was  of  little  use  hearing  those  estimates  if 
they  were  not  discussed — but  in  point  of 
fact  it  was  a  matter  of  disappointment  to 
him  that  they  had  not  been  discussed,  for 
that  was  the  object  Government  had  in 
bringing  them  before  the  House.  The 
practice  of  hon.  Members  giving  notices  of 
motion  on  going  into  Supply  had  the  effect 
of  enabling  prirate  Members  to  discuss 
some  private  measure  of  their  own,  and 
deprive  the  whole  of  the  House  of  tho 
opportunity  of  discussing  those  estimates 
though  the  discussion  of  them  formed  a 
most  important  duty  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Instead  of  there  being  ground  of 
complaint  against  the  Gorernment,  he 
(Mr.  Wilson)  thought  he  had  good  reason 
to  retort  on  those  who  made  it,  and  to 
complain  that  hon.  Members  superseded 
the  business  of  Gorernment  by  bringing 
forward  their  motions  on  going  into  Supply. 
In  reply  to  the  obserration  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  H.  Willougbby)  he  begged 
to  state,  that  in  eiptaininff  the  Increase 
referred  to  by  him,  he  had  said  it  princi- 
pally arose  f!rora  the  increase  of  poundage ; 
and  undoubtedly  it  did  principally  arise 
from  increased  poundage.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet knew  that  the  collectors  of  the  as- 
sessed taxes  and  of  the  income  tax  were 
paid  by  poundage,  and  just  in  proportion 
as  those  taxes  increased  must  the  expense 
of  collection  increase. 

CoLONEi.  DUNNE  said,  that  it  was  en- 
tirely the  fault  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
the  rotes  had  not  been  discussed,  he  bar- 
ing brought  them  forward  after  tweire 
o'clock,  and  when  he  (Colonel  Dunne) 
mored  to  postpone  the  rote  on  the  Irish 
Post  Office  the  hon.  Member  had  divided 
the  House  against  him.  He  considered  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  treated  the  House 
with  great  discourtesy  upon  that  occasion. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  POOR  LAW 
(IRELANDHREDUOTION  OP  OFFICERS. 
Mr.  BLAND  rose  to  call  the  attentioii 
of  the  House  to  the  circumstances  and 
manner  under  which  the  reduction  of  offi- 
cers acting  under  the  Statutes  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  had 
taken  place  and  was  now  being  carried  out. 
He  should  not  hare  attempted  to  detain  the 
House  upon  this  subject,  at  such  a  time, 
bad  it  not  been  a  subject  which  had  occa- 
sioned considerable  excitement  in  Ireland  ; 
for  the  reduction  and  the  manner  of  it  had 
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been  neither  economical  nor  beneficial,  and 
had  moreover  had  a  religious  complexion 
given  to  it  which  waa  likely  to  produce 
very  mischievous  results  in  a  country  situ- 
ated like  Ireland,  when  it  was  recollected 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  recipients  of 
relief  under  the  Irish  Poor  Law  were 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  ho  was  anxious  as 
a  Protestant  to  acquit  himself  of  the  sus- 
picion of  persecution.  The  House  would 
remember,  that  in  June  last,  on  conside- 
ration of  the  Estimates,  in  consequence  of 
representations  from  several  Irish  Mem- 
bers, the  then  Irish  Secretary  (Sir  John 
Young)  had  given  a  pledge  as  to  certain 
possible  reductions  in  the  Irish  poor  law 
establishment ;  and  it  was  to  the  manner 
in  which  those  reductions  had  been  effected 
that  he  begged  to  call  attention.  Now 
the  facts  he  had  to  lay  before  the  House 
were  these.  Out  of  seven  Roman  Catho- 
lic administrative  officers  formerly  existing 
tinder  the  Irish  poor  law  establishment, 
five  of  them  were  about  to  be  reduced ; 
whereas  of  the  eleven  officers  that  remain- 
ed, independently  of  the  ex  officio  heads  of 
the  department,  who  were  both  Protes- 
tants, nine  were  Protestants.  The  pre- 
sent staff  of  the  Board  consisted  of  one 
Chief  Commissioner,  two  Commissioners,  a 
secretary,  and  assistant  secretary,  and  six- 
teen inspectors.  There  were  also  medical 
inspectors  and  auditors,  but  none  of  these 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  administration 
of  the  law.  Well,  out  of  these,  instead  of 
a  proposal  to  reduce  one  of  the  three  Com- 
missioners, it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Stanley,  who  had  hold  that 
office  almost  since  the  formation  of  the 
board,  and  who  had  been  in  the  public 
service  for  forty  years.  It  was  likewise 
resolved  to  dismiss  the  assistant  secretary 
and  five  out  of  the  sixteen  inspectors. 
Now  the  reason  why  he  said  that  this 
reduction  bore  a  religious  aspect  was.  that 
these  officers  thus  dismissed  were  senior 
to  those  that  were  retained,  and  were  able 
and  efficient  men;  of  tho  ^ye  inspectors  to 
be  dismissed,  four  were  Roman  Catholics, 
as  was  also. the  Secretary,  making  five 
Roman  Catholic  dismissals  out  of  seven. 
He  was  prepared,  therefore,  to  prove  that 
the  reduction  had  been  made  not  accord- 
ing to  the  boasted  principle  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  lately  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  namely,  that  the  juniors  in  office 
would  have  to  go  first,  while  no  distinction 
whatever  would  be  made  as  to  the  religi- 
ous opinions  of  the  different  officers.  Now, 
to  show  how  far  that  engagement  had 
Mr.  Bland 


been  carried  ont,  he  would  mention  that  tho 
senior  inspector  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Otway, 
a  Protestant,  was  retained,  while  the  second 
and  third,  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Phelan, 
both  Roman  Catholics,  were  removed. 
After  them  come  Mr.  Crawford,  a  Protes- 
tant, retained,  and  Mr.  Barron,  another 
Roman  Catholic,  dismissed;  while  the  sixth 
on  the  list  was  Mr.  George  Huband«  the 
only  Protestant  dismissed  ;  and  lastly  came 
Mr.  Lynch,  another  Roman  Catholic,  and 
who  was  dismissed.  Thus  had  these  re- 
ductions taken  place  without  reference  to 
the  promises  which  had  been  made  ;  and 
in  fact  exactly  upon  the  contrary  principle  ; 
so  that  the  late  Secretary  for  Ireland  waa 
ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  in  the 
board,  of  which  he  was  an  ex-^fficio  Com- 
missioner. Under  these  circumstances, 
the  people  of  Ireland  considered  that  they 
had  been  unfairly  treated,  and  that  there 
was  something  more  than  met  the  eye. 
If  there  was  one  Board  in  Ireland  more 
than  another  that  required  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  its  administration,  it  was  the  Poor 
Law  Board.  They  had  not  only  to  take 
care  of  the  physical  necessities  of  the  poor 
relieved,  but  also  of  the  religious  require- 
ments of  the  recipients,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  needs  of  the  people  of  that 
country  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  their 
religious  persuasion,  so  as  to  make  them 
suspicious  of  the  relief  held  out  to  them  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  would  have  been  politic, 
if  nothing  more,  for  the  Government  to 
have  avoided  anything  which  countenanced 
that  suspicion.  Although  himself  a  Pro- 
testant, he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  bring 
this  matter  before  the  House,  because  he 
wished  nothing  to  be  done  that  seemed 
like  persecution,  even  on  those  opposed  to 
him  in  belief. 

Mr.  BRADY  never  remembered  during 
his  short  experience,  a  question  coming 
befoie  the  House  which  had  excited  greater 
interest  in  Ireland  than  this.  The  people 
of  Ireland  looked  upon  the  dismissal  of 
these  inspectors  as  a  direct  attack  upon 
their  religion,  and  believed,  after  what  bad 
occuiTed  in  reference  to  this  matter,  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  latdy  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  would  never  again 
have  been  able  to  face  a  Roman  Catholic 
or  liberal  constituency ;  he  migVit  well, 
therefore,  congratulate  himself  on  his  happy 
release  to  the  Ionian  Isles.  He  hoped 
that  the  present  right  hon.  Secretazy  was 
not  prepared  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
predecessor  as  to  his  appointments,  who, 
under  the  semblance  of  liberality,  had  mad^ 
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some  of  the  most  bigoted  notninations  ever 
known  in  Ireland.  He  deprecated  the  in- 
trodaction  of  any  religious  or  sectarian 
imputationa  into  the  arguments  before  the 
House,  but  he  could  not  but  feel  that  there 
had  been,  in  the  first  instance,  a  dispro- 
portionate appointment  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants  to  the  office  of  poor  law  inspec- 
tors>  and  that  this  disproportion  had  been 
greatlj  aggravated  by  the  recent  dismis- 
sals. He  might  be  permitted  to  point 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  under  the  Medi- 
cal Charities  Act,  which  was  administered 
by  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  Ireland,  while 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  head  office 
amounted  to  7000/.  a  year,  the  average 
income  of  each  medical  man  appointed 
under  it  did  not  exceed  401.  a  year  ;  while 
the  total  number  of  patients  visited  in  1854 
was  3,346,042,  giving  3485  to  each  medi- 
cal officer,  so  that  each  of  them  would 
receive,  on  taking  into  consideration  the 
number  of  patients  attended  to,  one  penny 
and  half  a  farthing  for  each  of  them.  And, 
in  further  illustration,  he  might  state  that 
one  medical  officer  had  travelled  over  2500 
miles  for  a  remuneration  of  201, 

Mr.  J.  BALL  said,  that  having  had  the 
amplest  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment 
upon  such  a  point,  he  was  quite  sure  that 
DO  sectarian  feeling  had  influenced  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Power,  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Law,  in  the  reductions  which  had 
been  made.  His  opinion  was  that  the 
Qovemment  should  have  had  in  view  the 

Eolitical  aspect  of  the  question,  and  should 
ave  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  had  offered  some  time  ago,  and  ap- 
pointed a  Roman  Catholic  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  Commissioners,  as  it  was  of  more 
importance  that  one  of  these  should  be  of 
tliat  persuasion  than  the  inspectors,  who 
were,  after  all,  subordinate  officers.  He 
thought  it  was  more  important  that  one 
member  of  the  Commission  should  be  a 
Roman  Catholic  than  any  of  the  inspectors, 
because  the  people  looked  with  great  jea- 
lousy on  the  decision  of  that  body  upon 
which  there  was  no  member  of  that  same 
religion  as  the  people  themselves. 

Mb.  HORSMAN  said,  that  he  fully  ad- 
mitted the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
thought  that  when  a  department  bad  been 
as  much  attacked  as  the  Poor  Law  De- 
partment the  Government  were  bound  to 
come  forward  and  to  state  their  view  of  its 
conduct ;  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  in 
his  opinion  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Depart- 
ment had  discharged  its  duties  very  effi- 
ciently.    Hon.  Member^  who  had  spoken 


upon  this  subject  were  under  a  misconcep- 
tion as  to  this  reduction,  which  was  not  a 
voluntary  act  of  the  Commissioners.  Tho 
circumstance  of  tho  reduction  having  been 
made  in  the  persons  of  Roman  Catholics 
was  purely  accidental.  When  the  estimates 
for  the  Department  wero  brought  before 
tho  House,  it  had  been  determined  that 
whatever  reductions  could  be  made  without 
interfering  with  its  efficiency  should  be 
made.  It  was  then  considered  what  per- 
sons of  the  establishment  could  be  reduced. 
The  whole  number  of  the  body  was  sixteen, 
being  eight  in  the  first,  and  eight  in  the 
second  class.  By  reducing  the  first  class 
it  was  found  that  a  saving  of  1,200/.  a 
year  would  be  effected  in  each  of  the  in- 
spectors ;  by  making  a  reduction  in  the 
second  class  only  6001,  a  year  would  be 
saved.  The  Commissioners,  consequently, 
determined  that  the  reduction  should  be 
made  in  the  first  class  of  inspectors.  Now 
it  was  a  very  different  case  when  they  had 
the  original  nomination  of  the  board,  for 
then  they  were  compelled  to  select  untried 
men.  But  in  the  present  case  they  had 
experience  to  guide  them  ;  and  the  only 
thing  the  Commissioners  had  to  consider 
was,  who  were  the  most  efficient  and  use- 
ful men — everybody,  however,  admitted 
that  all  those  of  the  first  class  were  men 
who  were  eminent  in  their  department  and 
efficient  in  the  public  service.  He  regret- 
ted to  see  so  many  reduced  from  the  first 
class,  because  it  gave  rise  to  this  miscon- 
ception ;  but  what  were  the  Commissioners 
to  do  ?  He  thought  they  should  do  what 
they  conscientiously  considered  best,  with- 
out giving  way  to  the  fear  of  censure. 
They  made  the  reduction  which  they  felt 
it  was  most  proper  to  make,  and  left  it  to 
public  opinion  and  to  Parliament  to  vindi- 
cate the  course  which  they  had  taken.  It 
was  true  that  the  reductions  which  had 
been  as  yet  effected  touched  chiefly  Roman 
Catholics  ;  but  there  were  other  reductions 
to  take  place.  Mr.  Stanley,  the  secretary 
of  the  board,  was  to  be  reduced  :  the  as- 
sistant auditor  was  to  be  reduced  ;  as  was 
also  the  architect.  When  all  the  reduc- 
tions were  carried  out,  there  would  be 
eleven  reduced,  of  which  six  would  be  Pro- 
testants and  five  Roman  Catholics.  In 
respect  to  Mr.  Stanley,  he  could  state  that 
no  one  member  of  the  board  was  so  sen- 
sitively alive  to  the  way  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment was  overmanned  and  underworked 
as  Mr.  Stanley  himself,  and  he  at  once 
concurred  in  the  proposition  of  reducing 
himself.     The  opinion  expressed  by  Mr, 
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Stanley  was  moBt  honourable  to  him.  That 
Gentleman  had  in  the  first  instance  refused 
an  increase  of  salary ;  and  when  the  ques- 
tion of  retiring  pension  arose  upon  his  re- 
duetion»  he  evinced  the  most  admirable 
disinterestedness.  He  oould  hardly  pro- 
Bounce  a  sufficiently  high  eulogium  upon 
Mr.  Stanley  for  the  conduct  he  has  shown. 
He  deeply  regretted  the  loss  of  that  Gen- 
tlen^an's  services.  He  had  looked  care- 
fully into  all  the  ciroumstanoes  of  the  case, 
and  he  could  assure  the  House  that  the 
reductions  should  have  unfortunately  fallen 
upon  the  members  of  one  religious  creed 
was  entirely  accidental.  No  one  had  ever 
imputed  to  the  Commissioners  any  secta- 
rian feeling  in  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties ;  they  had  at  all  times  been  actuated 
by  the  most  pure  and  proper  motives.  He 
could  assure  the  House  that  the  Govem^ 
ment  were  most  vigilant  not  to  give  oeea- 
aion  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  reference  to  religion.  If  any 
eause  could  be  shown  for  inquiry  in  respect 
to  the  Government  appointments  or  reduc- 
tionst  they  would  be  most  willing  to  assent 
to  such  inquiry,  and  were  prepared  to  abide 
the  result.  He,  however,  thought  that  the 
manner  io  which  the  Poor  Law  Cemmia- 
sieners  discharged  their  dnty,  in  the  face 
ef  great  miaeonstruction  and  unpopularity^ 
was  deserving  ef  the  appreval  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  he  was  sure  it  would  be  ap- 
proved of  by  Parliament. 

TKE  GAMP  AT  AU)£IlSf[OT. 
Sir  JOSEPH  PAXTON.  m  rising  Io 
call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
the  eoiistructtOB  of  the  huta  at  Aldershot^ 
taid  he  waa  perfectly  aware  that  the  pre- 
sent waa  aa  inconvenient  time  to  bring  oo 
a  questimi  of  this  desetiptioa;  but  the 
auggeations  ho  was  about  to  make  would 
be  of  very  little  use  if  reserved  until  after 
tbo  Easter  recess.  At  pi»se»t  eaa\j  about 
400  of  these  huts  were  completed,  leaving 
800  more  to  bo  constructed,  and  these^  he 
thought,  might  be  much  improved,  and  a 
large  sum  of  money  saved.  About  double 
the  quantity  of  boarda  that  were  necessary 
weropttt  upon  these  huts ;  and  the  ro(^ing 
was  badly  designed,  because  it  was  flat, 
and  tho  water  would  certainly  peaetrate 
thuougk.  The  boards  were  what  were 
oalkd  leather-edged,  and,  coosequently,  as 
soon  aa  the  dry  weather  set  in  and  the 
sun's  power  was  felt,  they  would  all  start, 
and  in  two  months,  ho  would  venture  to  say 
every  hut  now  made  would  require  another 
covering,  besidjea  tho  boards.  He  would 
Mr.  Hor$man 


suggest,  therefore,  that  the  roofing  should 
be  altered  s  indeed,  if  the  Govemmeat  had 
consulted  any  village  sawyer»  he  wooU 
have  shown  them  how  to  make  a  roof  bett 
tor  adapted  to  keep  out  the  wet.  Aaother 
defective  part  of  the  hat  was  the  provirioQ 
for  lighting  and  ventilation.  The  windows 
wore  plaood  in  such  a  positba  that  any 
man  above  4  feet  6  iHches  high  would  bo 
breathing  on  impure  atmosphere.  Now  it 
would  cost  but  a  small  aum,  perhaps  15r. 
a  hut,  to  place  these  windows  at  the  top  of 
the  roof,  and  the  windows  of  tho  800  not 
yet  made  might  bo  put  in  their  proper 
places  without  costing  tho  country  a  aii^ 
pence.  He  considered  the  douUe  boardiag 
and  roof-boarding  to  bo  of  no  usc^  It  waa 
a  great  pity  that  when  the  Ovdnauoe  woro 
about  to  erect  so  many  aa  1,200  hota  thoy 
did  not  have  a  model  perfect  of  its  kind, 
and  pot  it  up  as  a  specimen  for  the  con- 
tractor. Ho  ventured  to  say  that  had  thin 
course  been  adopted,  they  would  liave  boca 
made  for  about  half  tho  cost  which  wonU 
really  be  incurred.  Before  the  hats  do- 
signed  by  Mr.  Brunei  for  oto  in  tho  Boat 
were  constructed,  a  model  waa  ereeted  in 
the  Great  Western  station,  and  suggestions 
were  received  for  its  imprevomont ;  and  if 
this  bad  been  done  in  the  present  ease,  the 
huts  would  have  been  far  asero  efficient  in 
their  ccnstruotien,  and  a  largo  sum  of 
money  might  have  been  saved ;  and,  con<< 
sklering  the  largo  quantities  of  timber  to 
bo  used  in  them,  ho  thooght  suffieiont  %\me 
had  not  been  given  to  the  conttaotcn  to 
send  in  their  estrssates,  lor  they  had  heaa 
allowed  only  throe  daya.  When  first  theao 
huts  were  commencod,  no  fonndalmna  wore 
pat  in  until  an  ban.  Qontioinsn  oppooito 
went  down  to  Aidersheft,  and  bron^t  Am 
matter  before  tho  Honao.  At  preaeot  tho 
foundationa  were  being  constrnoted  in  n 
most  expensive  manner ;  they  were  mokia^ 
them  aa  solidly  aa  if  they  were  going  t* 
build  a  house^  although  a  Kttlo  conssoto 
and  a  few  bricks  would  havo  anawarodl 
every  purpose.  If  continnod  in  thia  stylo, 
tho  huts  would  not  l^e  finished  lor  two  or 
three  months.  Bat  ho  wonld  snggeol  thai 
tho  Govenunoni  shmild  not  ooaatructt  so 
many  huts.  Ho  thought  it  wonld  ho  murii 
better  that  5^000  oot  of  tho  20,000  soU 
diers  who  wero  to  bo  encamped  at  Aldofw 
shot  should  bo  lodged  in  tents,  whom  %k9f^ 
would  bo  moch  move  likely  to  teani  the 
real  business  of  campaign mg,  the  pitehin|^ 
of  tents,  and  moving  from  pbioo  to-^aoe, 
than  if  domiciiod  in  those  sonii4>arracks. 
Coi^ONBi^  KNOX  thought  it  wns  doo  ta. 
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Sir  Fred«rie  Smith,  the  engineer  officer 
who  hftd  the  arrangement  of  the  camp  at 
Aldersfaot,  to  state  to  the  House  that  he 
had  reeeifed  a  letter  from  that  officer, 
wbioh,  he  thought,  contained  a  fair  and 
reasonable  explanation  regarding  a  state- 
ment he  had  made  in  that  House.  Sir 
Frederic  said  that  they  had  been  limited 
for  time  in  the  work  made  under  his  direc- 
tions at  Aldershot,  and  during  the  intense 
frost  which  prevailed  in  the  latter  end  of 
February  and  the  beginning  of  March  they 
were  compelled  to  proceed  with  the  work 
as  they  oould.  In  such  weather,  it  was 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  they  could 
neither  use  concrete  nor  brick-work  for 
the  foundations ;  bat  the  huts  raised  since 
had  all  been  placed  on  ooncrete  and  brick 
foundations,  and  those  that  were  built 
befmre  the  weather  permitted  of  founda- 
tions being  made  would  be  properly  se- 
owed  as  the  season  adTaneed.  The  hon. 
Clentleman  had  stated  tl>at  the  rentilation 
of  the  huts  was  faulty,  but  he  thought  it 
had  escaped  the  observation  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  there  were  two  shaft  ven- 
tilaters  in  each  building,  which  would  be 
ample  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  The 
huts  were  perhaps  hardly  so  large  as  they 
ought  to  be,  but  that  was  a  matter  of 
detail  into  which  he  would  not  enter. 
With  regard  to  the  rootng,  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  was  not 
made  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  that 
a  covering  of  felt  would  be  a  great  im- 
pfovement.  A  false  ceiling  would,  he 
thought,  be  very  beneficial  to  the  troq>s, 
aa  it  would  render  the  huts  warm  in  the 
winter,  and  would  keep  off  the  heat  of  the 
sun  in  summer.  The  other  arrangements 
0t  the  camp  appeared  to  be  well  conducted. 
Mr.  M0NS£LL  said,  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  J.  Paxton)  was  a  formidable  critic  on 
a  subject  with  which  he  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted aa  that  upon  which  he  had  just 
addressed  the  House,  and  he  (Mr.  Mon- 
BoH)  laboured  vnder  the  difficulty  of  not 
having  hee»  aware  before  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man rose  of  the  character  of  the  observa- 
tions he  intended  to  make,  and  of  the  fault 
he  waa  ahest  to  find  with  the  encampment 
at  Aldershot.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  at  the 
close  of  his  observations,  advised  the  Go- ' 
vernment  not  to  proceed  with  the  erection  | 
ef  so  large  a  piumber  of  huts,  but  rather  ' 
to  place  a  certain  number  of  the  troops 
about  to  be  encamped  at  Aldershot  in  < 
tents.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  would  , 
he  necessary  to  keep  the  troops  at  Alder- 1 
shot,  not  only  during  the  summer    but  t 


during  the  winter  months,  in  consequence 
of  the  deficiency  in  barrack  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  construct  huts  in  which  to  lodge 
them.  The  Surveyor  to  the  Ordnance, 
who  had  that  day  visited  Aldershot,  gave 
a  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  buildings,  and  stated  thai  they  were 
in  a  most  satisfactory  condition,  and  highly 
creditable  to  the  contractors.  Some  time 
ago  it  had  been  decided  to  cover  the  roofs 
of  the  huts  with  asphalted  felt,  and,  there- 
fore, any  difficulty  entertained  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  opposite  (Colonel 
Knox)  in  that  respect  would  be  removed. 

Mr.  JOHN  MACGREGOR  said,  it  was 
most  unsatisfactory  that  the  House  should 
now  be  called  upon  to  adjourn  for  a  period 
of  seventeen  days,  looking  to  the  extremely 
critical  state  of  affairs,  to  the  anxious  ex- 
pectations as  to  the  Vienna  Conferences 
and  their  uncertain  issue,  to  the  growing 
agitation  and  discontent  of  the  public  mind, 
and  to  the  high  price  of  food  m  the  prin- 
cipal towns.  They  were  left  in  the  most 
complete  ignorance  and  mystery  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  with  respeot 
to  the  mode  in  which  they  intended  to  levy 
taxes  to  provide  for  their  reckless  and 
extravagant  expenditure.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  House  was  giving  way  to  the 
most  self-complimenting  Government  that 
had  ever  sat  upon  the  Ministerial  benches. 
The  Government  could  do  nothing  but  com- 
pliment each  other  on  what  each  had  done, 
and  no  doubt  that,  in  their  own  opinions, 
they  all  stood  very  high.  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  country  and  Europe 
believed  that  they  had  done  everything 
very  ill,  and  history  would  comment  upon 
their  acts  with  the  utmost  severity.  He 
oontended  that  the  House  should  not  ad- 
journ until  they  had  the  Budget  before 
them,  and  until  the  country  knew  how  it 
was  to  be  taxed.  There  was  only  one 
newspaper  in  the  metropolis  that  had  the 
courage  to  support  the  Government.  Let 
the  House  consider  how  our  fifty  colonies 
were  treated.  Representations  were  pour- 
ing in  daily  from  all  quarters,  but  there 
was  no  Colonial  Minister  to  attend  to  them. 
Again  he  protested  against  the  adjoum- 
meot  of  the  House. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLBT  said,  that  be- 
fore the  Motion  for  the  adjournment  was 
agreed  to,  he  wished  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Home  Secretary  to  the  case  of  a 
man  upon  whom  an  inquest  was  held,  on 
the  14th  instant,  at  Charing  Cross  Hos- 
pital, and  whose  death  had  been  attributed 
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to  police  neglect.  The  deceased,  whose  I 
name  was  Thomas  Gooch,  was  stated,  in 
the  evidence  given  before  the  coroner  (Mr. 
Bedford),  to  have  left  his  honte  on  a 
Saturday  night,  telling  his  wife  that  he 
should  return  presently ;  hut  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  him  until  the  following  even 
ing,  when  she  learnt  that  he  was  in  the 
hospital  at  Charing  Cross.  It  appeared 
that  in  the  interval,  at  half-past  seven  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  he  was  found  lying 
in  the  street  by  a  policeman  of  the  C  di- 
vision, who  took  him  to  the  Vine  Street 
station,  where  a  wound  was  discovered  on 
the  back  of  his  head.  It  was  stated  that 
no  medical  assistance  was  called  in,  and 
that  he  was  left  in  a  cell  without  bedding, 
coyering,  food,  or  attention,  for  eleven 
hours;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  a 
medical  officer  saw  him,  when  he  found  him 
in  such  a  state  that  he  ordered  him  to  be 
immediately  taken  to  the  Charing  Cross 
Hospital.  The  man  was  accordingly  placed 
upon  a  stretcher  and  conveyed,  through  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  to  the  hospital,  upon 
reaching  which  he  was  found  to  be  dead. 
The  body  of  the  man  was  subsequently 
opened  by  the  house  surgeon,  who  stated 
that  he  found  no  food  or  spirits  in  the 
stomach,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  man 
had  died  from  apoplexy,  produced  by  con- 
cussion of  the  brain ;  ana  the  jury,  in  re- 
turning their  verdict,  animadverted  in 
strong  terms  upon  the  conduct  of  the  po- 
lice. He  (Sir  J.  Shelley)  had  made  an  in- 
spection of  the  cell  at  the  station,  and 
ascertained  that  if  a  man  were  apprehend- 
ed at  night,  no  matter  what  might  be 
the  circumstances,  no  difference  was  made 
as  to  the  cell  in  which  he  was  placed 
There  was  nothing  but  a  wooden  bench  to 
lie  or  sit  upon,  and  no  bedding  or  covering 
from  the  cold,  or  any  warm  clothing  iu 
which  to  wrap  a  person  who  was  conveyed 
from  the  lock-up  to  the  hospital.  He 
trusted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  would  turn  his  attention  to  the  state 
of  these  lock-up  cells,  and  see  if  something 
might  not  be  done  to  provide  some  covering 
and  shelter  for  persons  who  happened  to 
be  taken  there  in  the  situation  of  the  de- 
ceased. In  justice  to  the  police  them- 
selves, as  well  as  to  the  public,  he  thought 
it  was  desirable  that  further  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  the  case  of  this  poor  man, 
who,  it  appeared,  had  been  left  in  the  cell 
for  eleven  hours  without  food  or  proper 
care  being  taken  of  him. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  would 
cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  state 
Sir  J.  Shelley 


of  those  cells,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
an  inquiry  had  already  been  instituted 
into  the  particular  case  refeiTed  to  by 
his  hon.  Friend  ;  but  as  no  notice  of  the 
quefttion  had  been  given  him,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  give  auy  auswer  as  to  tho 
details. 

Mn.  FREWEN  wished  to  know  if  the 
Government  had  taken,  or  when  they  would 
take,  auy  steps  for  the  appointment  of  a 
new  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  as  be 
understood  the  House  had  lost  the  services 
of  Mr.  Bouverie? 

Mr.  CRAUFURD  said,  he  had  observed 
in  an  evening  print,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  a  semi-official  organ  of  the  Government, 
the  statement  that  Mr.  James  Kenneth 
Howard  had  been  appointed  to  suceeed 
Mr.  Kennedy  at  the  Woods  and  Foresta. 
He  wished  to  know  if  the  statement  were 
correct  ? 

Colonel  BOLDERO  believed  the  im- 
mediate question  before  the  House  was 
the  housing  of  the  troops.  He  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  a  description  of 
housing  so  constructed  that  the  soldiers 
themselves  could  be  taught  to  erect  them, 
to  take  them  down,  and  replace  them  in 
another  position.  He  also  recommended 
the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  to  provide  the 
men  with  tools  of  every  description  that 
they  were  likely  to  require,  and  that  they 
should  be  taught  not  only  to  make  roads 
but  to  construct  works  and  mines,  make 
fascines  and  gabions,  bake  their  own  bread, 
and  kill  their  own  meat.  When  the  troops 
were  assembled  in  great  numbers,  there 
was  an  excellent,  opportunity  of  teaching 
them  many  things  which  were  of  the  high- 
est utility  to  an  army  in  the  field,  but  of 
which  ninety-nine  out  of  100  of  the  troops 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  Crimea  were 
perfectly  ignorant. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON,  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Ayr,  had  to  state  that  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Howard  to  the  Woods  and  Forests 
was  to  take  place,  and  that,  according  to 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  appointment  would 
be  communicated  to  Parliament  within 
twenty  days  afterwards.  The  appointment 
of  a  new  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means 
would  be  moved  when  the  House  met  after 
the  Easter  holidays. 

Mr.  CRAUFURD  gave  notice  that, 
after  the  recess,  he  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Howard. 

Motion  for  tho  adjournment  of  the  ^o^se 
agreed  to. 
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the  Bills  had  heen  rejected.  He  was  not 
so  sanguine  as  to  helieve  that  his  measure 
was  not  liable  to  a  great  number  of  objec- 
tions ;  but  he  earnestly  hoped  that,  as  at- 
tention had  been  awakened  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  providing  some  measure  cal- 
culated to  put  an  end  to  the  evils  com- 
plained oft  this  meosure  would  be  accepted, 
although  it  might  not  exactly  accord  with 
the  views  of  every  individual  who  might 
entertain  theoretical  speculations  of  his 
own,  and  who  might  think  that  it  was  not 
the  best  adapted  to  provide  a  better  system 
as  a  substitute  for  the  present  system  of 
jurisdiction,  which  was  acknowledged  to 
be  imperfect,  and  the  grievances  of  which 
he  would  now  attempt  to  describe.  He 
would,  however,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  House  was  now  placed,  not 
attempt  to  detain  them  by  enumerating 
the  many  evils  which  resulted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  present  courts,  and 
which  imperatively  demanded  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Legislature,  as  that  had 
been  done  on  many  former  occasions ;  and 
the  necessity  for  such  interference  had 
been  acknowledged,  as  he  had  before  ob- 
served, for  a  great  period  of  time.  But 
it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  look  back  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  had  been 
done  by  the  mauy  Commissions  which  had 
been  issaed  and  the  Committees  that  had 
been  appointed,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
grievances  had  been  acknowledged  and  ex- 
posed by  the  several  inquiries  into  the  sub* 
ject.  From  the  experience  to  be  derived 
from  these  inquiries  he  now  hoped  to  be 
able  to  devise  for  these  evils  other  ex- 
pedients, and  to  construct  a  measure  which 
would  include  and  comprehend  within  it, 
at  all  events,  those  things  which  the  se- 
veral Commissions  and  Committees  had 
thought  fit  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
the  House. 

It  would  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
year  1830  a  Commission  was  issued  to  a 
great  number  of  distinguished  persons — 
eminent  Judges,  both  of  the  courts  of  law, 
the  courts  of  eouity,  and  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  and  with  whom  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  right  reverend  bench  and  emi- 
nent statesmen  were  associated — in  order 
4o  ascertain  what  remedies  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  existing  state  of  things  regard- 
ing testamentary  jurisdiction.  The  Com- 
missioners made  a  report  in  the  year  1832, 
and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was, 
that  they  recommended  the  abolition  of 
that  numerous  body  of  smaller  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  peonliar  jurisdictions  which  were 
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WILLS  AND  ADMINISTRATIONS. 
The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  rose  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  abolish 
the  Jurisdiction  of  all  the  Ecclesiastical 
and  Peculiar  Courts  in  England  and  Wales 
respecting  Wills  and  Administrations,  to 
establish  a  distinct  Court  of  Probate  and 
Administration,  and  otherwise  to  amend 
the  law  in  relation  to  matters  testamen- 
tary. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said,  that  in  doing  so,  he  was  oppressed 
with  the  recollection  of  the  many  abortive 
attempts  which  had  been  made  during  the 
last  thirty  years  to  accomplish  the  object 
which  he  was  new  about  to  attempt  to 
effect,  and  which  he  was  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  would  now  bo  attempted  for  the 
last  time.  The  grievances  to  which  he 
now  hoped  to  put  an  end  had  been  ac- 
knowledged, and  had  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  successive  Parliaments,  for  a  pe- 
riod extending  over  that  length  of  time. 
Such,  however,  had  been  the  pertinacity 
with  which  every  attempt  to  reform  these 
courts  had  been  resisted,  and  such  had 
been  the  success  of  tho  efforts  of  the 
numerous  persons  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  these  testamentary  courts,  that 
he  believed  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  suc- 
cessive Parliaments  had  been  quite  unable 
to  accomplish  a  change,  and  that  during 
that  period  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  Bills 
whieh  had  been  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  acknow- 
ledged abuses  had  failed.  Something,  per* 
iiaps,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar 
disposition  of  tlie  people  of  England ;  for 
when  any  grievances  complained  of  in  their 
institutions  were  proposed  to  be  reformed 
or  amended,  there  was  always  very  great 
difficulty  in  conquering  the  feeling  which 
they  entertained,  and  which  particularly 
distinguished  the  people  of  this  country — 
the  feeling  that  the  institutions  under 
which  they  lived  were  the  best  possible 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  esta- 
blished, and  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  altering  them.  That  difficulty  having 
been  overcome — after  the  grievances  had 
been  pointed  out  and  proved,  and  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  remedy  proposed — the 
people  at  once  transferred  their  attention 
from  the  grievances  to  a  criticism  of  the 
proposed  remedy,  and  refused  to  entertain 
them  unless  they  were  satisfied  that  they 
were  the  best  that  could  possibly  be 
imagined  ;  and  accordingly  every  proposal 
which  had  been  made  to  apply  a  remedy 
to  the  evil  now  complained  of  had  been 
mot  by  a  great  number  of  objections,  and 
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•preftd  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country; 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  testamentary 
joriftdiction  should  be  consolidated  into  the 
two  Prerogative  Courts  of  Canterbury  and 
York.  But  though  they  recommended  the 
preservation  of  these  two  courts,  yet  they 
gave  expression  to  a  unanimous  opinion 
that  it  would  be  still  better  if  those  two 
courts  of  Canterbury  and  York  were 
united  into  one  establishment,  and  made 
one  metropolitan  tribunal,  as  a  court  for 
disposing  of  the  whole  testamentary  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  Very  shortly  after 
this  report  was  made — in  the  year  1833— 
the  Real  Property  Commissioners  made 
their  fourth  report  to  Parliament.  In  that 
report  they  recommendedi  in  like  manner, 
that  all  diocesan  and  pecidiar  jurisdictions 
should  be  absolutely  abolished,  and  that 
one  metropolitan  court  should,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  established  for  carrying  on  the 
business  of  those  jurisdictions.  These  Com- 
missioners differed,  however,  from  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners in  one  particular,  and  the  dif- 
ference was  well  justified  by  a  passage 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  themselves.  In  the  report 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  it  was 
stated  that  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a  court 
had  in  it  nothing  of  an  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter, and  they  admitted  that  it  was  one 
of  purely  a  civil  nature;  and,  on  this 
point,  the  Real  Property  Commissioners 
remarked,  that  it  was  a  strange  anomaly, 
and  one  which  required  to  be  put  an  end 
to  without  delay,  that  thei:p  should  exist 
in  this  country  courts  of  purely  civil  juris- 
diction which  they  did  not  derive  from  the 
Crown,  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  which 
did  not  exercise  their  functions  in  the  name 
of  Her  Majesty.  The  Real  Property  Com- 
missioners recommended  that  the  whole 
jurisdiction  of  these  courts  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Subse- 
quently to  that  report,  in  the  same  year,  a 
Belect  Committee  was  appointed  by  the 
House  to  consider  the  subject;  and  when 
they  made  their  report,  among  many  im- 
portant and  valuable  suggestions,  they 
stated  that  they  ooncurred  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commia- 
sioners,  that  the  whole  of  the  jurisdiction 
should  be  centred  in  one  tribunal,  which 
should  be  locally  situate  in  London ;  but 
the  Committee  recommended  that  the  tri- 
bmial  to  be  erected  should  not  belong  to 
the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  and 
that  it  should  be  extended  to  include  the 
whole  testamentary  bnsineae  of  the  king- 
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dom.  Subsequent  to  that  period,  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  was  ap- 
pointed, and  they  also  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  there  should  be  but  one  testa- 
mentary court,  and  they  recommended  an 
entire  abolition  of  all  the  minor  jurisdic- 
tions in  the  kingdom,  and  that  all  the 
jurisdictions,  whether  ordinary  or  contei^ 
tious,  should  be  centred  in  one  tribunal 
in  the  metropolis.  The  result,  then,  of 
the  whole  examination  of  the  subject  aad 
the  authorities  collected  by  all  these  na- 
merous  Committees,  composed  of  men  of 
great  ability,  political  sagacity,  and  legal 
experience,  was,  that  there  should  be  bat 
one  single  tribunal,  and  that  established  in 
the  metropolis,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
of  all  the  testamentary  business  of  the 
country,  both  ordinary  and  contentious^ 
and  that  that  tribunal  should  be  a  civil 
tribunal— that  there  was  nothing  either  ia 
the  history  or  the  ori^n  of  time  oourta^ 
the  nature  of  their  jurisdiction,  or  the 
mode  of  its  exercise,  which  could  lead 
them  to  recommend  that  such  jnrisdictioa 
should  continue  to  be  vested  in  an  ecela- 
siastical  tribunal.  This  he  had  endea- 
voured to  accomplish  as  the  first  object  <tf 
the  Bill  he  was  about  to  describe.  But, 
besides  the  reports  of  the  Committees  and 
Commissioners  to  which  he  had  referred, 
he  must  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  another.  It  would  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  House  that,  after  the  seve- 
ral reports  mentioned  had  been  presented,  a 
report  was  made  by  the  Chancery  Com- 
missioners at  the  end  of  V837,  and  a  se* 
eond  report  of  the  Chancery  Commission 
appointed  in  1850  was  made  in  1852,  in 
which  their  attention  was  expressly  direct* 
ed  to  testamentary  jurisdiction.  These 
Coromissiouers  were  not  entirely  unaai* 
mous  on  the  nature  of  the  court  to  be 
established.  Some  of  the  Commissioners 
recommended  tiiat  the  present  jurisdiction 
should  be  transferred  to  one  central  metro- 
politan tribunal,  but  that  it  should  be  a 
distinct  court,  with  limited  authority.  In 
this  respect  the  report  of  the  CommissieiH 
ers  was  not  very  harmonicas  with  itself, 
for  while  they  recommended  a  court  widi  a 
limited  authority  and  a  prescribed  eoorso 
of  action,  they  said  it  was  expedient  that 
that  court  should  be  armed  with  the  fullest 
powers  appertaining  to  a  court  of  final 
construction  and  universal  administration. 
They  recommended  that  the  court  shovld 
be  so  constituted  as  to  be  aMe  to  entertain 
all  the  subjects  belonging  to  an  erdinary 
conrt  of  probate»  and  all  thoee  iiieideDtal 
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io  ft  oouri  6f  equity.  A  Bill  was  brought 
in  during  the  last  Setaion  of  Parliament, 
wbichy  to  a  certain  extent,  was  fonnded  on 
the  recommendations  of  this  CommisBion. 
The  Bill  proposed  to  transfer  the  testa- 
mentary jurisdiction  of  the  present  courts 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  conformity 
with  the  opinions  expressed  by  some  o! 
the  Commiasiooers,  and  in  conformity  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Real  Property  Commit* 
aioners  of  1833.  To  that  Bill,  which  was 
very  little  understood  out  of  doors,  great 
objections  were  raised,  which  he  had  r^ 
eently  seen  repeated.  It  was  said  to  be 
the  intention  to  throw  the  whole  of  the 
hnaineaa,  including  the  proof  of  the  wills 
and  the  grant  of  lettera  of  administration, 
into  the  general  mass  of  business  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Now,  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  intended ;  but  he  confessed  that 
the  Bill  was  so  expressed  as  actually  to 
lead  to  that  impression.  The  result,  there- 
fore, was,  that  from  these  and  other  causes 
that  Bill  could  not  be  proceeded  with;  and, 
warned  by  the  nature  of  the  objections 
raised  last  year,  he  had  now  endearoured 
in  his  Bill  to  aToid  all  those  difficulties, 
and  to  render  it  impossible  that  any  such 
misapprehensions  should  be  again  enter* 
tained. 

The  first  thing  be  proposed  to  do  by  this 
Bill  was  to  Test  the  whole  jurisdiction  in 
relation  to  wills  and  in  relation  to  granting 
all  letters  of  administration — that  was,  the 
anthority  to  deal  with  all  matters  which 
Bight  he  called  matters  of  testacy  and  in- 
testacy, in  one  metropolitan  and  central 
eourt,  deriving  its  authority  from,  and  ex- 
ereisiDg  its  jurisdiction  in,  the  name  of  the 
Crown.     It  would  be  a  civil  court— a  dis- 
tinet  court  for  all  purposes,  which  he  would 
shortly  explain  to  the  House.     It  would  be 
veeessary,  according  to  his  view,  that  the 
tribunal  should  be  constituted  in  a  court 
which  was  already  a  court  of  construction 
and  administration — that  it  should  partici- 
pate in  the  fullest  powers  of  that  court 
and  be  itself  a  portion  of  the  court,  in 
order  that  the  duties  incidental  to  a  court 
of  probate  might  be  fully  and  efficiently 
discharged.     He  proposed  that  the  court 
should  bo  established  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery; but  that  it  should  be  a  distinct  court, 
having  a  judge  and  officers,  and  clerks  of 
ies  own,  and  to  be  called  "  Her  Majesty's 
Testamentary  Court."     It  would  exercise 
a  complete,  though  not  exclusive,  jurisdic- 
tion npon  all  subjects  relating  to  the  prov- 
ing of  wills  and  the  granting  of  letters  of 
aAmiiiiBtmtfea^    He  proposed  to  attach  tc 


the  court,  and  to  be  also  loca^lly  situated 
in  London,  an  office  having  large  and  com- 
prehensive testamentary  duties.  He  pro* 
posed  also  to  abolish  entirely  the  whole  pf 
the  jurisdiction  now  vested  in  380  or  400 
peculiar  and  diocesan  courts,  which  were 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  country^ 
and  which,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  enter 
into  a  description,  would  present  a  most 
ludicrous  and  absurd  spectacle  of  divided 
jurisdiction,  and  make  hon.  Members  won« 
der  how  it  was  possible  that  they  should 
exist  in  a  civilised  country.  The  testae 
mentary  office  attached  to  the  court  would 
be  open  to  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects  to 
come  in  and  prove  wills  and  obtain  letters 
of  administration,  without  the  intervention 
of,  and  without  the  necessity  of  employing 
any  solicitor,  any  proctor,  or  any  agent 
whatever.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
officers,  at  the  head  of  this  office,  to  pro* 
mote  the  means  of  giving  information,  and 
to  explain  and  give  every  information  to 
all  persons  who  might  think  proper  to 
come  in  person  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
wills.  In  cases  where  persons  resided  in 
the  country,  and  where  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  them  to  come  to  the  office  per** 
sonally,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  wills^ 
the  solicitors  throughout  the  country  who 
were  Commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Chan* 
eery  would  be  armed  with  authority  to  re* 
ceive  wills,  and  to  administer  oaths,  and 
to  supply  information,  and  to  obtain  such 
evidence  as  might  be  required  as  necessary 

?roof,  and  requisite  for  proving  all  wills, 
^hey  would  procure  aflfidavits,  and  take 
depositions,  which  would  afterwards  be 
deposited  in  the  Testamentary  Office  d 
Wills  in  London.  The  Bill  was  framed 
so  as  to  render  this  practicable,  and  so 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake  upon  the 
subject  which  was  a  very  important  one ; 
and  in  order  to  show  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  the  plaU,  he  woald  describe 
the  roa^inery  which  would  be  set  at  work 
by  the  Bill.  He  proposed  that  there  should 
be  issued  to  all  Commissioners  for  taking 
affidavits  in  the  Court  of  Chancery — ^who, 
probably  many  hon.  Members  of  the  House 
were  aware,  were  persons  in  the  profession 
of  the  law,  who  had  been  recommended  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  especially,  on  account 
of  their  good  conduct  for  the  appointment 
— that  there  should  be  issued  printed  forms 
of  instructions  with  regard  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  should  proceed  in  the  exercise 
of  their  new  duties.  They  would  be  fur- 
nished with  printed  forms  of  affidavits  for 
taking  depositions  and  making  deelar»tiont 
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ID  oonformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  and  with  tho  yarioiis  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Printed  declarations  would  also 
he  issued  to  he  signed  by  the  parties  ap- 
plying for  the  proof  of  wills.  In  former 
times,  and  hefore  the  Act  1st  Vict,  c.  26, 
the  probate  of  wills  might  he  described  as 
a  mere  process  for  authenticating  the  in- 
strument ;  but  since  the  passing  of  that 
Act  —  which  herein  perhaps  might  be 
thought  not  a  very  wise  one — the  duty 
partook  of  somewhat  a  judicial  character 
and  was  no  longer  confined  to  what  might 
he  described  as  a  mere  matter  of  business. 
The  duty  of  proving  a  will  was  now  perform- 
ed by  officers  to  whom  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness, which  was  technically  called  common- 
form  business,  had  been  assigned.  Many 
duties  were  discharged  by  these  officers 
which  required  a  certain  degree  of  atten- 
tion, and  which  required  also  some  skill 
on  their  part.  When  a  document  was  pro- 
duced to  a  solicitor  or  a  proctor  for  the 
purpose  of  being  proved  as  a  will,  it  was 
the  duty  of  that  solicitor  or  proctor  to  ex- 
amine the  instrument  to  seo  whether  it 
wore  dnly  attested,  whether  it  appeared 
on  the  face  of  it  to  be  signed  in  the  man- 
ner required  by  the  law,  whether  it  bore 
any  mark  of  interlineation  or  erasure, 
whether  it  consisted  of  one  or  more  pa- 
pers, whether  there  was  a  special  nomina- 
tion of  executors  or  not,  or  whether  there 
was  a  provision  for  a  residuary  bequest, 
and  also  to  ascertain  who  the  person  was 
who  appeared  to  be  entitled  by  the  terms 
of  the  instrument  to  have  probate  granted 
him.  All  these  duties  being  as  important 
in  character  as  they  were  minute  and  nu- 
merous in  detail,  it  was  scarcely  reason- 
able to  expect  that  they  should  be  per- 
formed with  perfect  and  absolute  accuracy 
by  a  person  acting  in  an  individual  capa- 
city in  the  country,  unless  his  acts  were 
subjected  to  the  supeiTision  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  appointed  officers  in  the 
General  Office  of  Testamentary  Jurisdic- 
tion in  London.  What  he  should  propose, 
therefore,  was,  that  tho  solicitor  or  proctor 
hi  the  country  should,  after  submitting  the 
will  to  such  an  examination  as  he  had  de- 
scribed, send  the  document  with  all  neces- 
sary accompanying  documents  up  to  Lon- 
don to  the  Testamentary  Office ;  and  when 
it  was  received  there,  it  would  be  ihe  duty 
of  a  registrar  of  that  office  to  examine  the 
papers  so  transmitted,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  duties  devolving  on  the  agent 
in  the  country  had  been  properly  discharg- 
ed. If  any  difficulty  should  arise,  there 
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should  be  a  reference  first  to  the  registrar 
highest  in  authority,  and  then,  if  neces- 
sary, to  a  Judge  sitting  in  chambers.  If 
the  irill  should  be  found  to  be  in  all  re- 
spects a  regular  document,  it  would  be  at 
once  admitted  to  probate,  and  letters  to 
that  effect  might  be  transmitted  without 
delay  to  the  solicitor  in  the  country ;  and 
thus  all  necessary  arrangements  would  be 
both  simplified  and  expedited. 

And  here  he  proposed  to  make  an  im- 
portant and,  as  he  thought,  a  most  valu- 
able alteration  in  the  present  law.  He 
proposed  that  the  simple  process  of  print- 
ing should  be  at  once  resorted  to — and 
that,  instead  of  sending  down  the  inconve- 
nient oldfashioned  and  useless  parchment 
copy  engrossed  by  a  lawyer's  clerk,  the 
documents,  the  moment  they  were  proved 
in  the  Testamentary  Office  to  be  correct, 
should  forthwith  he  printed;  that  some 
fifty  or  sixty  copies— as  convenience  might 
dictate — should  be  struck  off;  that  the 
proper  stamp  of  tho  office  should  be  affix- 
ed to  one  copy,  and  that  there  should  be 
appended  to  all  the  others  a  seal  repre- 
senting the  stamp  affixed  to  the  principal 
copy ;  and,  finally,  that  the  will,  so  prov- 
ed, printed,  and  authenticated,  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  executor  or  the  agent  of 
the  executor.  The  advantage  of  this  sys- 
tem had  already  been  experienced  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  with  regard  to  the 
printing  of  Bills;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  it  would  work  in  an  equally 
satisfactory  manner  when  applied  to  the 
printing  of  wills.  The  question  of  expense 
was  important ;  but  ho  was  happy  to  say 
that,  in  this  respect,  there  would  be  no  de- 
triment, but  rather  benefit.  At  first  sight 
it  might  be  supposed  that  it  would  involve 
a  material  addition  of  expense — ^bot  tfaia 
was  not  so ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  pro- 
duce much  greater  economy.  The  present 
charge  in  the  Prerogative  Office  for  en- 
grossing and  making  office  copies  of  papers 
or  documents  was  at  the  rate  of  8^.  p^ 
folio,  which  meant  a  sheet  of  ninety  woitls. 
But  then  that  charge  was  made  for  every 
copy,  and  as  the  same  charge  was  made 
for  entering  it  in  the  registry,  scarcely  any 
will  was  admitted  to  probate  at  a  less  coat 
than  1«.  4d.  a  folio  ;  and  as  several  office 
copies  were  usually  requited,  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  under  the  pre- 
sent system  the  charge  for  copying  a  will 
admitted  to  probate  could  amount  to  leas 
than  from  2«.  per  folio,  and  the  parties 
could  only  get  one,  or  at  most,  two  copies 
of  the  will.     But  the  system  which  he 
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proposed  to  introduce  would  occasion  a 
great  improvement  in  this  respect;  for, 
according  to  the  most  accurate  estimate 
that  could  he  formed,  he  found  that  the 
charge  for  printing  and  supplying  100 
copies  of  a  will  would  only  he  9^3.  per 
folio;  so  that  the  executor  might  receive 
any  nnmher  of  printed  copies  of  a  will  that 
he  required  for  a  sum  of  money  little  more 
than  one-half  of  what  he  had  to  pay  for 
the  cumbrous,  perplexing,  and  misleading 
copy  on  parchment — he  so  characterised 
the  parchment  copy,  because,  from  his  ex- 
perience in  courts  of  justice,  he  was  aware 
that  many  of  the  errors,  misapprehensions, 
and  mistakes  made  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  testamentary  documents  arose 
from  the  difficulty  which  unlearned  persons 
experienced  in  collecting  the  meaning  of 
an  instrument,  when  they  had  to  read  it 
in  a  written  form,  and  more  particularly 
in  that  form  of  writing  known  as  "  en- 
grossing.** The  reading  of  a  printed  paper 
became  so  simple,  and  was  so  intelligible 
to  the  ordinary  persons  who  wished  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  will,  that  he 
hoped  he  might  not  be  too  sanguine  in 
expecting  that  the  introduction  of  a  print- 
ed copy  would  facilitate  the  apprehension 
of  the  meaning  of  the  instrument,  and  pre- 
vent much  mistake,  and,  by  preventing 
much  mistake,  prevent  also  much  litiga- 
tion. But  there  was  another  and  an  ob- 
vious advantage  which  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  anticipate  him  in  under- 
standing. The  great  object  which  they 
had  in  view  was  to  establish  in  the  metro- 
polis and  in  the  country  registries  of  docu- 
znents  which  would  be  of  use,  not  only  for 
the  people  immediately  interested,  but 
which  would  be  also  of  use  for  statistical 
purposes;  and,  without  any  additional  ex- 
pense, by  printing  the  copies,  a  copy  could 
be  registered  in  the  Testamentary  office, 
another  copy  could  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  registrar  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages, and  thus  those  instruments  when 
collected  would  form  an  important  addi- 
tion to  our  statistical  information.  And, 
by  making  one  probate  universal  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  they  would  be  enabled  to 
aend  a  copy  to  Ireland  or  to  Scotland,  or 
to  the  registrar  of  the  diocese,  or  to  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  or  the  parish  in  which 
the  testator  might  havo  died.  The  in- 
strument, when  thus  printed  and  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  court,  would  be  sent 
down  to  the  executor,  and  ho  could  after- 
wards have  whatever  copies  he  might  re- 
quire, instead  of  copies  merely  of  extracts. 


as  under  the  present  system.  This  was 
the  form  in  which  he  proposed  that  letters 
of  probate  should  be  sent  to  persons  at  a 
distance.  For  those  who  were  willing  to 
come  to  the  Testamentary  Office  there 
would  be  officers  ready  to  give  every  ne- 
cessary information  that  could  facilitate 
the  proving?  of  wills  and  to  swear  them 
to  tlieir  affidavits.  So  much,  therefore, 
with  regard  to  the  ordinary  form  of  prov* 
ing  wills  where  no  dispute  or  controversy 
occurred. 

With  regard  to  cases  of  dispute  or  con- 
troversy, he  proposed  that  the  mode  of 
procedure -should  be  of  the  simplest  and 
most  expeditious  character.  Caveats  would 
be  entered  in  the  Testamentary-office  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  were  now  entered 
in  tho  Perogative  Court.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  havo  a  suit  to  determine  the  sanity 
of  the  testator,  or  any  other  matter  touch* 
ing  the  validity  of  tho  will,  a  suit  should 
be  commenced  in  the  simplest  and  most 
summary  form,  by  a  simple  claim  in  the 
Court  of  Probate  wholly  devoid  of  any 
legal  technicalities.  The  claim  would  be 
filed  in  the  court  against  the  parties  who 
were  interested  in  the  question.  The  suit 
would  then  proceed  either  by  a  vivd  voce 
examination  of  the  parties — which  was  a 
power  which  he  desired  to  give  to  the  court, 
and  which,  ho  hoped,  it  would  exercise  in 
the  fullest  manner — or  by  written  deposi- 
tion, according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
There  were  various  other  provisions  in  the 
Bill  which  it  would  be  beyond  the  present 
purpose  to  enumerate,  but  which  were 
intended  to  make  the  proceedings  under 
it  easy,  simple,  speedy,  and  economical. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  present,  who  were  fami- 
liar with  the  practice  of  the  courts,  were, 
no  doubt,  aware  that  a  great  alteration 
had  been  made  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  His  great  object  in 
fixing  the  Court  of  Probate  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was  to  add  to  the  former 
the  functions  of  a  court  of  administration 
in  addition  to  those  of  a  court  of  probate. 
This  was  a  matter  of  such  deep  import- 
ance, and  one  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
concern  all,  that  he  might  perhaps  be 
pardoned  if  he  detoined  the  House  a  few 
moments  while  he  pointed  out  the  great 
necessity  of  this  provision.  Under  the 
present  system,  supposing  there  were  a 
controversy  about  granting  probate,  or 
letters  of  administration,  nothing  could  be 
done  to  collect  or  adoiinister  the  property 
until  that  controversy  were  settled.  The 
result,  therefore,  according  to  the  present 
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ftate  <yf  thiags,  was  that,  if  tlierd  wlis  a 
suit  in  the  Ecelesrastical  Court,  it  became 
neoeaeary  to  have  another  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  enable  the  parties 
to  obtain  some  authority  to  preTont  the 
estate  going  to  ruin,  and  to  enable  them 
to  get  legal  power  to  collect  and  pre- 
serre  the  property.  But  at  present,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  very  im- 
perfect, and  although  it  could  give  the 
]»arties  authority  to  collect,  they  could  not 
give  authority  to  administer  the  property. 
The  result  was,  that  the  whole  of  the 
affairs  of  an  estate  were  suspended,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  those  who  were  inter* 
Mted  in  it,  during  the  time  that  the  will 
Was  in  litigatoin  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court. 
If,  however,  there  were  added  to  the  ordi* 
nary  functions  of  the  court  of  probate  the 
functions  of  a  court  of  administration, 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  ordinary 
duties  of  administration  should  not  be 
performed  while  the  other  questions  were 
pending  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  proposed 
that  the  court  which  entertained  the  ques- 
tion of  what  person  ought  to  be  admitted 
to  probate,  or  of  the  validity  or  invalidity 
of  a  will,  should  be  empowered  to  receive, 
to  collect,  and  to  administer  the  estate  up 
to  the  time  when  it  was  handed  over  to 
the  person  entitled  to  it.  It  was  palpable, 
therefore,  that  as  long  as  probate  and  ad- 
ministration were  severed,  the  authority 
Was  insufficient,  and  the  parties  interested 
in  the  property  were  mocked  in  their  desire 
io  have  one  uniform  tribunal  capable  of 
answertng  all  the  purposes  of  the  case. 
Neither  was  it  possible  to  have  a  compre- 
kensive  and  complete  remedy,  unless  re> 
.tort  were  made  to  a  court  which  could  give 
probate  and  administration  also.  This 
iras  the  reason  why  he  was  anxious  that 
the  court  of  probate  should  be  a  court  with 
the  power  and  authority  belonging  to  that 
lirtbunal  which,  in  the  present  day,  was 
Ihe  only  tribunal  known  to  this  country 
which  could  discharge  at  once  the  func- 
tions which  belong  to  a  court  of  construc- 
tion and  of  administration.  There  was  at 
present  this  absurdity  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem, that  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  had  no 
power  to  construe  a  will  except  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  to  whom  the  pro- 
bate should  be  given,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that  court  was  not  binding  upon 
the  tribunal  to  which  the  will  might  after- 
wards be  submitted  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  rights  of  the  parties  inter- 
ested under  it.  A  court  of  probate  which 
was  not  also  a  court  of  construction  might 
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put  an  interpfetatiotf  upon  a  will  wbleh 
might  be  afterwards  held  to  be  incorrect 
by  a  court  of  final  construction;  and  it 
was  plain,*  therefore,  that  If  we  wanted 
uniformity  of  jurisdiction,  and  not  to  drive 
persona  first  to  one  tribunal  to  get  a  smaU 
piece  of  justice,  and  then  to  another^  and 
afterwards  to  a  third  ;  and  if  we  wished  to 
put  an  end  to  the  anamoly  of  ihe  preaeat 
state  of  things,  we  must  give  to  the  imW 
court  of  probate  all  the  power,  all  tiM 
authority,  and  all  the  functions  which  were 
necessary  not  only  t4  enable  It  to  diaobargd 
the  functions  of  a  court  of  probate,  bat  of 
a  court  of  jurisdiction  also.  These  were 
the  reasons  which  induced  bim  to  endea* 
vour  to  make  the  new  court  ono  whtoli 
would  answer  every  purpose  of  the  aoitoni 
resorting  to  it,  and  he  believed  he  eoald 
best  accomplish  this  object  by  eonneetinff 
it  with  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  court  m 
administration  and  construotkm,  not  to 
give  it  a  separate  and  independent  cb»- 
racter.  Various  improvements  had  recently 
been  made  in  that  court  with  regard  to 
the  administration  of  estates.  In  fornier 
times  when  a  person  was  left  a  legBoy 
under  the  will  of  a  testator,  it  was  neeoa- 
sary  for  him  to  file  a  bill  in  chaiioerj 
against  the  executor  or  administrator  to 
recover  the  amount;  but  under  the  pro> 
sent  system  he  bad  only  to  go  to  tho 
chambers  of  a  judge,  where  he  could  gel 
a  summons  for  a  few  shilUngs,  which  he 
could  serve  on  the  executor  or  adninis- 
trator,  and  by  that  means  bring  hisa  within 
a  day  or  two,  before  the  eotrrt  to  aaswer 
why  the  debt  or  legacy  was  not  paid#  He 
knew  repeated  instances  in  which  the 
parties  had  gone  persefMblly  withotit  iSI»6 
intervention  of  a  soltcitof,  and  obtained  a 
summons ;  and,  when  the  exectftor  had 
attended  in  obedience  to  the  summeiMi, 
the  clerk  said,  "  Why  hove  yov  not  paid 
the  legacy  or  the  debt  ?"  Sometimes  the 
executor  offered  some  excuse,  and,  if  it 
were  not  satisfactory,  the  clerk  sald^  "  We 
must  mnke  an  order  for  you  to  pay  the 
money."  This  generally  led  the  executor 
to  pay,  and  thus  in  the  eowrse  of  a  few 
days,  the  money  was  recovered  at  an  out- 
lay of  a  few  shillings  only.  He,  therefore, 
thought  that  the  new  court  should  be  a 
part  of  a  tribunal  the  procedure  of  whiek 
had  been  thus  rendered  simple,  eheap,  and 
inexpensive,  and  that  he  was  not  exposinf^ 
this  measure  to  any  apprehensions,  seek 
as  those  which  were  entertained  with  re^ 
spect  to  the  Bill  of  last  year,  and  whidl 
he  had  seen  expressed  in  the  ordinary 
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journals  of  the  day — that  by  transferring 
this  jurisdiction  to  a  court  with  the  same 
procedure  and  powers  as  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  indiyiduals  who  resorted  to 
that  court  would  be  exposed  to  delay,  ex- 
pense, and  those  other  kinds  of  objection 
which  formerly  might,  with  propriety,  have 
been  urged  against  the  procedure  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  So  much  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  proposed  that  the  new 
court  should  act  in  matters  relating  to  wills 
of  personal  estate. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  would 
probably  be  aware  that  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Real  Property  Commissioners  and  the 
Chancery  Commissioners,  recommenda- 
tions had  been  constantly  made  that  there 
should  be  no  distinction  upon  the  subject 
of  probate,  between  wills  relating  to  per* 
Bonal  estate  and  wills  relatiug  to  real 
estate.  Wills  relating  to  the  one  or  other 
were  seldom  found  to  be  contained  in  sepa- 
rate instruments.  It  was  rare  to  find  that 
a  man  ma^e  a  will  relating  to  his  personal 
estate,  and  another  will  relating  to  his  real 
estate.  He  might  do  so  legally  ;  but  hon. 
Members  were  probably  aware  that  though 
the  probate  of  the  will  was  conclusive  with 
regard  to  the  personal  estate — and  great 
benefits  and  advantages  had  resulted  from 
that  ruW  of  law — yet  the  probate  of  the 
will,  granted  as  it  was,  after  proof  of  the 
execution  of  the  will,  did  not  carry  with 
it  any  evidence,  or  have  any  eflPect  what- 
ever with  regard  to  the  title  to  real  estate. 
Our  law,  therefore,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  produced  this  singular  anomaly, 
that  they  required  the  same  mode  of  exe- 
cution, and  the  same  attestation  with  re- 
gard to  wills  whether  they  related  to  per- 
sonalty or  realty ;  yet,  after  the  will  had 
been  established  in  the  proper  court  as  one 
of  personalty,  the  validity  of  the  same  instru- 
ment was  not  established  as  regarded  real 
estate.  Nay,  there  was  still  a  stronger  ab- 
surdity. One  and  the  same  will  might  give 
rise  to  half  a  dozen  different  and  conflicting 
determinations.  A  man  made  a  will  with 
regard  to  his  personal  estate,  and  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  he  was  pronounced  to 
be  of  sane  miud  and  understanding,  and 
probate  was  granted.  Next  day  the  heir- 
at-law  brought  an  action  against  the  devi- 
see, and  the  court  of  law  eat  in  judgment 
on  the  same  question,  and  came  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion.  Another  devisee  of  an- 
other portion  of  the  property  might  again 
contest  the  same  question,  and  the  court 
of  law  might  come  to  a  different  conclusion 
from  that  of  the  first.    The  decision  of  the 
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Prerogative  Court  might  be  carried  by  way 
of  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  whose  decision  was  final 
and  irreversible.  The  decision  in  the  other 
case  might  be  taken  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  whose  decision  was  equally  final 
and  irreversible.  Thus,  they  might  have 
with  respect '  to  the  same  instrument  two 
final  and  irreversible  courts  arriving  at 
conclusions  directly  in  the  teeth  of  each 
other — the  one  pronouncing  the  will  to  be 
invalid  and  the  testator  insane,  and  the 
other  pronouncing  it  valid,  and  that  the 
testator  was  of  sound  and  disposing  mind, 
and  of  sufficient  testamentary  capacity. 
It  was  high  time  that  this  anomaly  should 
be  put  an  end  to ;  and  that  there  should 
be  a  power  of  arriving  at  some  final  con- 
clusion with  regard  to  the  validity  of  wills 
of  real  estate.  In  the  Bill  of  last  year 
it  was  proposed  that  wills  of  real  estate 
should  be  proved  in  the  Court  of  Probate 
in  like  manner  as  wills  of  personal  estate. 
That  was  a  provision  which  excited  great 
alarm — an  alarm  that  was  increased  by 
the  mere  circumstance  that  the  expres- 
sions used  were,  that  such  a  Bill  should 
be  proved  "  in  like  manner  as  a  will  of 
personal  estate."  Probably  that  alarm 
arose  from  the  supposition  that  it  was 
intended  as  the  first  step  towards  applying 
the  probate  duty  to  land ;  and,  not  being 
desirous  of  giving  occasion  to  a  similar 
apprehension,  he  had  not  incorporated  in 
his  Bill  those  clauses  "^af  the  former  mea- 
sure relating  to  the  proof  of  wills  of  real 
estate  which  had  given  rise  to  those  terrors 
in  the  minds  of  some  hon.  Gentlemen,  and 
induced  the  belief  that  there  still  existed 
in  the  procedure  of  our  courts  of  equity 
those  abuses  which  were  at  one  time  urged 
as  a  just  and  serious  ground  of  complaint 
against  that  tribunal.  There  was,  how- 
ever, in  existence  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery a  procedure  which  would  answer  the 
same  purpose,  and  would  not  afford  the 
same  grounds  for  apprehension  and  alarm. 
They  had  long  been  in  the  habit,  in  courts 
of  equity,  of  entertaining  bills  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  wills  of  real  estate, 
and  by  declaring  the  residuary  fund  to  bo 
available  for  all  purposes  in  reference  to 
the  establishment  of  the  will.  He  pro- 
posed that,  in  the  Court  of  Probate,  any 
person  interested  in  real  estate  under  a  will 
should  have  the  power  of  bringing  forward 
that  will  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
finally  and  conclusively  established.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  law  this  evil  ex- 
isted— a  will  might  be  found,  after  the 
3  A 
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death  of  the  testator,  creating  a  varietj 
of  successive  estates — estates  in  remainder 
—and  the  result  was  that  the  heir-at-law 
most  probahlj  entered  on  the  possession  of 
the  property,  and  yet  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  him  to  say  that  he  should  ever 
have  a  conclusive  title  to  that  estate,  or 
that  the  alleged  incapacity  of  the  testator 
should  be  considered  as  finally  settled ;  for 
as  each  successive  estate  in  remainder 
came  into  possession,  the  remainder-man 
had  a  right  to  try  the  question  with  the 
heir-at-law.  Hon.  Members  might  be 
aware  that  it  was  impossible  that  in  cases 
of  this  kind  the  question  of  testamentary 
capacity  or  incapacity  of  the  testator  could 
be  finally  determined.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed that,  in  the  Court  of  Probate,  these 
questions  should  be  brought  on  claims  or 
bills  for  establishing  wills,  or  for  pronounc- 
ing conclusively  for  the  testacy  or  intes- 
tacy of  an  alleged  testator,  and  the  ques- 
tions would  be  once  for  all  determined  in 
those  cases.  The  result  would  be  that  the 
court  would  be  enabled  to  pronounce  either 
for  the  validity  of  the  will  or  for  the  intes- 
tacy of  the  testator,  and  a  title  would  be 
created  by  the  decree,  either  fully  esta- 
blishing the  will,  or  delivering  to  the  heir- 
at-law  a  certificate  of  the  intestacy  of  bis 
ancestor,  which  would  make  his  title  se- 
cure. By  this  mode  the  object  of  granting 
probate  of  real  estate  would  be  accom- 
plished, and  an  end  would  be  put  to  a 
variety  of  evils  which  now  required  the 
application  of  some  such  effectual  remedy. 
In  effect,  the  new  tribunal-^ if  he  had 
succeeded  in  conveying  his  meaning  to  the 
House — would  be  an  exclusive  court  for 
all  questions  relating  to  the  validity  or 
invalidity  of  wills,  whether  of  real  or  per- 
sonal estate. 

There  was  another  object  sought  to  be 
attained  by  the  measure  of  which  the 
House  would  at  once  see  the  advantage. 
According  to  the  present  state  of  the  law 
the  executor  represented  the  testator,  as 
regarded  his  personal  property,  and  had 
most  complete  power  over  his  personal 
estate  ;  but  with  regard  to  real  estate 
there  was  no  person  who  so  represented 
the  testator.  If  it  were  necessary  to  sell 
a  part  of  the  real  estate  to  pay  debts  or 
legacies,  or  to  pay  portions,  or  to  raise 
money  by  way  of  mortgage — for  all  the 
purposes  which  arose  in  the  course  of  the 
administration  of  an  estate  when  the  real 
estate  was  called  on  to  be  auxiliary  to  the 
personal  estate — from  the  want  of  a  person 
♦o  deal  with  the  real  estate,  neither  of 
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these  objects,  so  useful  and  necessary, 
could  be  effected  without  resort  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  and  the  institution  of  a 
regular  suit.  He  proposed  that  the  Court 
of  Probate  should  be  enabled,  in  certain 
cases  where  it  might  seem  necessary  or 
expedient,  to  appoint,  with  respect  to  the 
real  estate,  a  person  whom  he  would  de* 
scribe  as  "  the  real  representative,"  and 
that  he  should  have,  for  all  purposes  of 
administration,  power  and  authority,  with 
respect  to  the  real  estate,  correspondent 
with  the  power  and  authority  over  personal 
estate  vested  in  the  executor.  These  were 
the  means  by  which  an  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  real  and  personal  estate  would 
be  accomplished  by  the  power,  and  autho- 
rity which  it  was  proposed  to  give  to  the 
Testamentary  Court. 

The  next  subject,  which  was  of  extreme 
importance,  was,  to  consider  how  he  pro* 
posed  to  deal  with  the  numerous  class  of 
persons — the  judges,  the  registrars,  the 
officers,  and  the  proctors — who  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment — ^who  would  be 
deprived  of  their  offices  by  this  sweeping 
and  universal  change.  Before  he  spoke 
further  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary  to  remind  the  House  of  what  had 
been  done  by  former  Parliaments  on  this 
subject,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  time 
when  the  reform — now,  he  hoped,  about 
to  be  accomplished — would  take  place. 
By  the  Act  of  6  &  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  77, 
it  was  provided — 

"  That  in  case  the  office  of  judge,  registrar,  or 
other  officer  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  England 
and  Wales,  except  the  Prerogative  Court,  should 
hcoome  Tacant  during  the  period  therein  mention* 
ed,  the  persons  'who  should  be  appointed  thereto 
should  accept  and  take  such  oflSces  subject  to  such 
regulations  and  alterations  as  thereafter  might  be 
made  by  Parliament;  and  should  not,  bj  reason 
of  such  appointment,  acquire  a  Tested  interest  in 
any  office,  or  a  title  to  any  compensation  in  re- 
spect thereof,  in  case  such  office  should  thereafter 
be  abolished  by  Parliament." 

The  time  specified  was  twelve  months,  op 
to  the  then  next  Session  of  Parliament. 
That  Act  had  been  continued  by  subse- 
quent statutes,  down  to  10  &  11  Ftcf., 
c.  98,  by  which  Act  the  enactment  was 
renewed  in  rather  more  stringent  terms. 
The  words  were — 

"  Every  person  who  shall  have  been  appointed 
after  the  passing  of  the  first-recited  Act,  or  w)m> 
shall  be  appointed  afler  the  passing  of  tliis  Aot^ 
to  the  office  of  judge,  registrar,  or  other  officer  of 
any  ecclesiastical  court  in  England,  shall  hold  the 
same  subject  to  all  the  regulations  and  alterations 
affecting  the  same,  which  may  hereafter  be  made 
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He  was  obliged  to  begin  with  an  individnal 
whose  name  was  probably  familiar  to  most 
hon.  Gentlemen,  and  who  certainly  stood 
in  a  position  not  very  encouraging  to  the 
feeling  or  temptation  to  giro  him  the  full 
amount  of  compensation  which  he  (the 
Solicitor  General)  proposed.  It  appeared 
that  there  prerailed  in  the  Prerogatire 
Court  the  most  reprehensible  practice  of 
granting  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  the 
court  during  the  life  of  the  occupant  of 
the  office.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  that 
practice,  not  only  appeared  to  have  been 
continued  by  archbishop  after  archbishop, 
but  that  the  particular  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  office  had  receiyed  the  sanction 
of  the  House  in  a  manner  which  wotild 
make  it  idle  and  absurd  for  them  to 
complain  of  the  practice  which  had  been 
adopted.  He  would  state  the  facts  from 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
last  grant  to  the  office  was  made  by  Arch- 
bishop Moore,  in  1799,  to  the  Rev.  George 
Moore,  the  Rev.  Charles  Moore,  and  the 
Rey.  Robert  Moore — three  of  the  sons  of 
the  archbishop.  The  Rer.  Robert  Moore 
was  now  entitled  to  all  the  emoluments 
of  the  office.  That  gentleman  had  been 
blessed  with  a  long  life,  and  since  the  yeai* 
1799  he  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
most  perfect  sinecure,  amounting  to  8,000?. 
per  annum.  Fifty-six  years*  enjoyment  of 
a  sinecure  of  8,000?.  a  year!  In  the  year 
1828,  the  Rey.  Charles  Moore  being  dead, 
the  Rey.  George  Moore  and  the  Rey.  Ro- 
bert Moore,  being  then  the  sunriying  gran- 
tees, declined  to  make  the  usual  surrender 
to  enable  Archbishop  Sutton  to  regrant  the 
office,  and  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed,  enabling  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury for  the  time  being,  with  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  appoint  to 
the  office  of  principal  registrar  notwithstand- 
ing any  prior  grant ;  so  that,  nevertheless, 
there  should  not  be  more  than  three  lives  in 
the  office  at  one  and  the  same  time.  How 
that  Act  passed — who  were  asleep  at  the 
time — he  did  not  stop  to  inquire;  hot,  to 
a  certain  extent,  it  certainly  stopped  the 
right  of  the  House  to  complain  of  a  prac- 
tice which  it  had  itself  thus  formally  ac- 
quiesced in,  however  reprehensible  it  might 
be.  In  virtue  of  that  act,  Archbishop 
Sutton  made  a  grant  to  his  grandson,  Vis- 
count Canterbury,  subject  to  the  rights  of 
the  Rev.  George  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Moore.  The  Rev.  George  Moore  waa 
since  dead,  but  the  Rey.  Robert  Moore 
was  now  alive  ;  and  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  the  10  &  11  of  the  Queen,  thQ 
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by  ParllAment,  and  that  he  shall  not  acquire  any 
claim  or  titio  to  oompenaation  in  eaae  the  same 
Bhail  bo  hereafter  altered  or  abolished  by  Act  of 
Parliament." 

It  perhaps  might  occur  to  some  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  advantage  might  be  taken  of 
this  enactment ;  and  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  there  might  not  be  cases  in 
which  they  might  be  justified  in  taking 
advantage  of  that  enactment.  In  looking 
oyer  the  appointments  made  in  the  diocesan 
courts,  he  had  been  shocked  and  grieved 
with  many  instances  which  had  fallen  un- 
der his  observation.  He  had  met  with  an 
instance  of  a  right  rev.  Prelate  appointing 
his  son  to  the  office  of  registrar — a  boy  se- 
venteen years  of  age — and  other  instances 
in  which  appointments  had  been  made  of 
persons  of  still  tenderer  years.  He  had 
seen  other  appointments  not  consistent  with 
that  moral  sense  of  obligation  which  ought 
always  to  guide  and  direct  the  appoint- 
'  xnent  of  individuals  to  public  offices.  But, 
notwithstanding  instances  of  this  kind,  he 
thought  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  House 
would  agree  with  him  that,  as  those  sta- 
tutes had  not  been  acted  upon  at  all,  and 
had  been  treated  as  a  species  of  dead  letter 
by  Parliament — for  they  had  been  renewed 
from  year  to  year — ^it  would  not  be  wise 
or  just,  or  in  conformity  with  the  feelings 
of  hon.  Gentlemen,  that  an  appeal  should 
be  made  to  those  statutes,  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  them  up  against  any  reasona- 
ble claim  to  compensation  which  might  be 
brought  forward  by  officers  who  might  be 
dispossessed  of  their  offices  by  the  present 
Bill.  He  had  examined  the  subject  with 
some  care,  in  order  to  ascertain  that,  with 
Btill  very  great  relief  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, by  continuing  merely  the  fees  which 
wore  now  paid  for  some  period  of  time, 
both  an  adequate  and  a  fair  compensation 
might  be  given  to  all  persons  who  were 
now  in  the  enjoyment  of  offices  proposed 
to  be  abolished,  without  resorting  to  either 
of  those  enactments  which  prohibited  such 
compensation.  He  would,  in  Committee, 
endeavour  to  make  intelligible  the  whole  of 
the  figures  on  which  his  plan  of  compen- 
sation was  based,  and  he  trusted  it  would 
be  found  that  the  plan  was  well  grounded, 
and  that  it  was  a  merciful  and  compassion- 
ate plan;  that  it  was  one  which  would  have 
this  benefit — that  it  would  contribute  to 
effect  this  reform  by  disarming  that  oppo- 
sition which  for  the  last  thirty  years  had 
been  successful  in  battling  and  defeating 
it.  He  would  now  enumerate  those  per- 
sons who  were  entitled  to  compensation. 
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present  ArchbiBbop  of  Canterbury,  in  tbe 
year  1849,  had  made  a  grant  of  tbe  office 
to  Robert  George  Moncrief  Sumner,  Esq. 
He  (the  Solicitor  General)  did  not  mean  to 
include  the  name  of  that  gentleman  as  a 
person  entitled  to  compensation.  The 
three  lives  now  were  the  Rey.  Robert 
Moore,  Viscount  Canterbury,  and  Mr. 
Sumner.  The  Rey.  Robert  Moore,  it  ap- 
peared, had  a  right  also  to  the  building  in 
which  the  wills  were  kept ;  and,  therefore, 
it  would  be  necessary,  during  the  few  re- 
maining years  of  his  life,  to  giye  him,  as 
compensation,  8,0002.  a  year.  When  a 
grant  of  an  annuity  of  3,0002.  a  year  was 
made  by  Parliament  to  Viscount  Canter- 
bury, there  was  a  provision  inserted  that 
that  annuity  should  cease  when  he  came 
into  the  emoluments  of  this  office.  There- 
fore, when  that  event  occurred  there  would 
be  a  saving  of  3,0002.  a  year  to  the  coun- 
try. The  returns  made  to  Parliament  in 
1833  comprised  the  whole  amount  of  the 
fees  and  mcome  received  by  the  Judges, 
registrars,  and  various  other  officers  of 
the  different  diocesan,  peculiar,  and  other 
courts  now  proposed  to  be  abolished.  It 
appeared  from  these  returns  that  after  de- 
ducting the  proctors — to  whom  he  would 
not  then  refer,  except  to  say  that  they 
wero  well  provided  for  ~  that  the  whole 
income  receivable  by  Judges,  registrars, 
and  other  officers  was  something  less  than 
38,0002.  He  thought  himself  that  it  was 
some  considerable  sum  less  than  that 
amount ;  but  he  was  desirous  of  taking  a 
large  margin,  and  if  he  erred  to  err  on  the 
right  side — the  compensation  to  Mr.  Moore 
would  amount  to  7,0002.,  and  the  total  sum 
requisite  for  the  officers  whose  offices  would 
be  abolished  would  be  42,0002.     The  ez- 

Eenses  of  the  Prerogative  Office  of  Canter- 
ury  were  19,0002.;  and,  as  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  augment  the  Testamentary  Office, 
and  thereby  considerably  increase  its  ex- 
pense, it  would  be  safe  to  compute  the 
cost  of  the  new  office  at  38,0002.  The 
present  Dean  of  Arches  of  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury  might  possibly  retire 
from  office ;  his  salary  was  4,0002.  The 
aggregate  of  the  sums  above  enumerated 
was  something  less  than  100,0002.  per 
annum.  Then  there  remained  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proctors.  It  was  first  proposed 
to  give  to  these  gentlemen  a  priority  of 
business  in  the  new  court  for  some  time : 
but  that  course  was  afterwards  thought  to 
be  not  fair  towards  those  gentlemen.  He 
bad  a  great  desire  to  meet,  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  the  fair  claims  of  all  these  gentle- 
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men  with  regard  to  the  probable  loss  in 
their  professions  ;  he  believed,  however, 
that  their  apprehensions  of  loss  would  turn 
out  to  be  unfounded,  and  that  when  they 
emerged  from  the  shade  of  Doctors*  Com- 
mons into  the  light  of  day,  and  exercised 
j  their  profession  on  a  more  extended  arena ; 
their  experience,  skill,  and  sagacity  would 
I  enable  uiem  to  compete  successfully  with 
'  solicitors  now  practising  their  profession  in 
the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall.  At  the 
same  time,  they  were  entitled  to  some  rea- 
sonable equivalent  for  the  risk  of  loss  of 
practice  which  they  would,  at  least,  at  first 
have  to  incur.  This  Bill,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  secure  to  these  gentlemen  for  life 
an  annuity  equal  to  one-half  the  clear  in- 
come now  received  by  each  of  them  from 
the  testamentary  branch  of  their  business. 
That  allowance,  if  it  erred  at  all,  would  do 
so  on  the  side  of  liberality,  because  the 
junior  class  of  those  who  would  receive  it 
would,  in  addition,  have  a  larger  field 
opened  to  their  professional  exertions  by 
this  measure,  while  the  seniors  of  the  body 
would  receive  a  handsome  retiring  pension. 
The  number  of  proctors  in  London  did  not 
exceed  120,  whose  own  estimate  of  their 
professional  incomes,  derivable  from  all 
descriptions  of  business,  did  not  average 
more  than  7002.  per  annum  for  each. 
Computing  the  incomes  of  the  country 
proctors  at  the  same  amount,  though  they 
could  hardly  be  so  high,  the  compensation, 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  their  incomes,  to  be 
provided  for  the  entire  body  would  be 
52,1502.  Adding  this  item  to  the  other 
charges  before-mentioned  for  tbe  Testa- 
mentary Offices,  allowances  to  officers  of 
diocesan  and  peculiar  courts,  compensation 
to  Mr.  Moore,  &c.,  the  whole  would  amount 
to  144,1502.  To  meet  this  charge  the 
annexation  of  the  business  of  all  the  minor 
courts  to  that  of  the  Prerogative  Court, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  fees  of  the 
latter  tribunal  would,  according  to  the  re- 
turns, provide  a  fee  fund  of  74,7402.  This 
would  be  the  aggregate  of  the  fees  of  this 
court.  The  great  saving  to  the  people  at 
large  by  the  change  proposed  would  be  in 
the  fact  of  the  public  being  only  obliged  to 
employ  one  legal  man,  and  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, two — a  proctor  and  a  solicitor — which 
induced  the  payment  of  two  bills  of  costs. 
In  the  fees  of  court  he  did  not  propose  at 
pi*esent  to  make  any  material  deduction, 
save  in  what  was  called  the  proctor's  fee, 
which  was  now  calculated  on  a  per  centage 
of  the  stamp  on  the  letters  of  probate  or 
administration ;  and  as  proctors  were  to 
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1)6  abolished  that  would  of  course  entail 
the  abolition  of  the  proctor's  fee.     The 
sabstitute  for  this  fee  he  proposed  should 
he  iliis.     By  a  retnm  made  to  the  House, 
he  found  that  the  proctor's  fee,  if  the  pro- 
perty was  sworn  under  100/.,  was  9s,  2d,, 
or  within  IQd.  of  the  amount  of  the  stamp, 
which  was  IQs,     He  proposed  that  in  fu- 
ture 3  per  cent  should  be  charged  on  the 
stamp,  so  that  the  public,  under  the  new 
Bill,  when  the  property  was  under  100?., 
would  be  relieved  of  the  proctor's  fee,  but 
would  have  to  pay  Is.  6a,  on  the  stamp. 
When  the  property  amounted  to  8,000^  or 
9,0002. ,  an  approximation  to  the  fee  now 
paid  to  the  proctor  would  be  charged.  The 
vresent  fee  now  paid  on  such  a  sum  was 
%L  8«.  2d.,  and  the  proposed  charge  under 
the  substituted  per  centage  on  an  amount 
so  large  would  be  31.  Ts.iOd.,  so  that  the 
charge  would  be  always  found  less  than 
that  now  paid.     So,  too,  where  the  estate 
was  600{.,  the  proctor's  fee  of  21.  4s.  lOd. 
would  only  be  11.  I3s.     This  substitute  for 
the  proctor's  fee  he  proposed  should  be 
paid  into  the  testamentary  fund.     The 
income  that  the  proctors  would  derive  from 
the  per  centage  fee  would  amount  to  the 
sum  of  87,953(. ;  and  this,  with  other  fees, 
would  yield  a  total  of  1 58,66  IL,  which 
might  be  taken  as  the  sum  likely  to  be 
paid  yearly  in  future  to  the  fee  fund  of  the 
court.     That  sum  of  158,66H.  was  what 
they  would  have  in  order  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent charges  of  144,000/.;  thus  leaving 
a  margin  of  15,0002.  for  other  purposes. 
And  this  would  be  effected  without  any 
increase  in  the  stamp  duty.     It  must  not 
be  considered  that  the  144,000/.  would  be 
a  permanent  charge  against  the  fee  fund — 
such  would  not  be  the  case ;  and  if  the 
business  of  the  court  increased  the  fees 
would  be  augmented,  and  the  fund  would 
be  increased  proportionately. ,    This  fund 
would  be  raised  without  entailing  any  new 
burthen  on  the  suitors  of  the  court.     He 
hoped  this  was  a  plan  which  all  might 
support,  because  it  did  not  burthen  the 
public,  or  deal  injuriously  with  vested  in- 
terests.    He  must  now  be  allowed  to  ex- 
Sre&s  'his  obligation  to  the  Registrar  of 
deaths  and  Marriages  for  the  information 
and  assistance  he  had  rendered  ;  and  ho 
had  been  informed  by  him  that  there  were 
at  present  ample  fire-proof  rooms  for  the 
reception  of  all  wills  which  now  existed  or 
which  were  likely  to  exist,  for  many  gener- 
ations to  come.     With  respect  to  the  lo- 
cality and  security  of  documents,  abundant 
means  would  be  devised  to  secure  those 


objects,  and  a  great  convenience  would  be 
obtained  by  the  public. 

There  was  another  class  of  gentlemen 
yet  to  be  considered,  the  advocates  of  Doc- 
tors' Commons.  He  proposed  they  shojald 
be  admitted  to  aU  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  barristers-at-law,  and,  no  doubt,  in  the 
case  of  the  more  eminent  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor would  feel  it  his  duty  to  confer  the 
privilege  of  silk  gowns.  He  had  no  doubt 
they  would  be  gainers  by  the  change. 
They  also  possessed  valuable  property  in 
connection  with  the  present  courts;  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  have  every  facility 
for  disposing  of  it,  and  that  they  should 
have  every  compensation  to  which  they 
were  fairly  entitled.  There  was  another 
tribunal  he  wished  to  deal  with — the  Court 
of  Admiralty;  but,  as  a  proposal  for 
changes  in  that  court  were  still  under  con- 
sideration, he  might  say  he  hoped  the  re- 
sult would  be  to  throw  it  open  to  the  bar 
at  large — a  result  he  much  desired  to  see. 

As  it  would  not  be  right,  in  effecting  a 
reform  of  this  kind,  to  leave  in  existence 
matters  which  would  interfere  with  the 
uniform  character  of  the  scheme,  he  had 
to  inform  the  House  that  another  impor- 
tant subject,  the  establishment  of  a  tri- 
bunal for  all  matters  relating  to  marriages, 
was  under  consideration.  A  Bill  on  the 
subject  was  very  nearly  prepared,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  Easter  recess  it  would 
be  brought  into  that  or  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  Both  measures,  therefore, 
might  be  considered  together^  and  both, 
after  discussion,  would,  he  hoped,  be 
brought  into  such  a  shape  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  passed  into  law. 

There  was  one  provision  which  he  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  been  able  to  intro- 
duce into  the  present  Bill.  In  proposing 
to  bring  to  a  metropolitan  tribunal  the 
whole  of  the  jurisdiction  now  exercised  by 
courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction  in  the  coun- 
try, he  was  aware  of  the  extreme  advan- 
tage of  giving  to  persons  in  the  country 
the  benefit  of  local  administration  for  small 
estafes.  Therefore,  it  had  been  his  desire 
to  confer  on  County  Courts  the  power  of 
administering  to  next  of  kin  intestate  pro- 
perty which  did  not  exceed  the  value  of 
300f.,  and  also  of  adjudicating,  on  a  remit 
for  that  "purpose  by  the  Court  of  Probate, 
on  all  contested  matters  where  the  estate 
to  be  administered  did  not  exceed  the  like 
sum.  Objections,  however,  were  felt  to 
this  provision  in  quarters  entitled  to  re- 
spect, on  the  ground  that,  however  desir- 
able such  an  enactment  might  be  in  the 
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j^bstract,  at  present  the  condition  of  County 
Courts  was  not  such  as  would  enable  tbem 
with  benefit  to  exercise  such  jurisdiction. 
Mq  was  afraid  that  that  objection  might 
arise  from  the  peculiar  bias  of  a  lawyer's 
mind»  which  was  not  satisfied  in  respect  to 
any  amendment  of  the  law,  unless  a  great 
amount  of  protection  in  the  administration 
of  justice  was  proTided.  A  yery  high  price 
for  our  advanced  state  of  ciTilisation  was 
paid  in  the  great  complexity  and  intricacy 
attending  the  administration  of  justice, 
but  in  reference  to  small  estates  he  thought 
they  might  be  satisfied  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  what  might  vulgarly  bo  called 
rough  and  ready  justice,  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  preferable  to  a  costly  admi- 
nistration, which,  in  case  of  small  proper- 
ties not  able  to  support  great  expenses  in 
law  proceedings,  amounted  to  a  denial  of 
justice.  He  should,  therefore,  be  glad  to 
invite  attention  to  this  subject,  though  he 
could  not  now  introduce  any  provision  with 
respect  to  it,  in  order  that  the  House  might 
consider  whether  it  would  object  to  make 
the  experiment  he  bad  suggested. 

These  were  the  principal  points  which 
he  now  had  to  submit  to  the  House,  and, 
seeing  the  interest  which  existed  on  the 
subject  out  of  doors,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  forgive  him  for  having  trespassed  so 
long  on  its  time.  The  Bill  contained  a 
clause  for  rendering  one  probate  universal 
for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  he 
had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  practical 
working  of  that  particular  provision  in  re- 
spect to  Scotland,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  law  that  prevailed  in  the 
two  countries ;  and  if,  on  discussion,  it 
was  thonght  that  it  would  not  work  with 
facility,  its  application  to  Scotland  might 
be  omitted  from  the  Bill.  In  conclusion, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  referred 
to  the  subject  of  the  Church  Discipline  Act, 
with  respect  to  which,  he  said,  he  had  not 
now  the  authority  of  the  Government  to 
speak ;  but  he  had  prepared  a  measure 
relating  to  it,  which  would  be  laid  before 
the  Government  for  their  consideration. 
He  would  now  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  abolish  the  Jurisdiction  of  aU  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Peculiar  Courts  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  respecting  Wills  and  Ad- 
ministrations, to  establish  a  distinct  Court 
of  Probate  and  Administration,  and  other- 
wise amend  the  Law  in  relation  to  matters 
testamentary. 

Ma.  NAPIER  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill,  or  to  comment  upon  the  details 
The  SoliciUyr  General 


which  had  been  brought  forward  so  dearlj 
and  ably  by  the  learned  Solicitor  General. 
What  struck  him  as  somewhat  extraordi- 
nary in  listening  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was,  that  he  remem* 
bercd  that  last  Session,  when  a  testamen- 
tary jurisdiction  Bill  was  passed  through 
the  House  of  Lords^  and  had  come  down  to 
the  Commons,  but  no  decision  was  come  to 
upon  the  measure,  the   Lord  Chancellor 
gave  as  his  reason  for  not  proceeding  with 
the  Bill,  that  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
the  whole  subject  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  that  it  would  be 
idle  to  deal  merely  with  the  question  of 
testamentary    jurisdiction    alone.       The 
House  appeared  to  him  to  be  placed  in 
a  curious  position,  for  last  year  the  same 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  being  the  same,  made  that  state- 
ment, and  now  they  were  called  upon,  in- 
stead of  dealing  with  the  entire  subject  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  to  deal  with  only 
one  branch  of  it^a  testamentary  jurisdic- 
tion Bill — a  vague   promise    only  being 
given  that  a  marriage  and   divorce  Bill 
was  under  consideration,  and  he  believed 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
bad  stated  that  there  was  some  intenUon 
of  considering  the  question  of  Church  dia- 
cipline.     He  did  not  deny  that  the  pro- 
posed Bill  might  be,  as  far  as  related  to 
testamentary  jurisdiction  alone,  a  very  ex- 
cellent Bill ;  but  it  was  testamentary  juris- 
diction which  mainly  supported  the  staff 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  if  that  ju- 
risdiction were  removed  from  4hem,  these 
courts  would  be  left  in  a  mutilated  condi- 
tion for  other  jurisdiction  in  matters  of 
marriage  divorce,  and  Church  discipline. 
He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  the  opinion  he  expressed  last  year, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  legislating  upon  the 
whole  subject,  and  in  consequence  he  felt 
some  difficulty  in  knowing  how  to  give  his 
support  to  the  present  instalment  of  reform. 
The  Bill,  as  far  he  had  been  able  to  ga- 
ther, differed  from  that  of  last  year,  inas- 
much as  it  proposed,  instead  of  transfer- 
ring testamentary  jurisdiction  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Pro- 
bate to  which  that  jurisdiction  should  be 
given.     When  that  proposition  was  made 
last  year  the  Lord  Chancellor  stated  that 
in  framing  the  Bill  which  he  then  intro- 
duced it  was  framed  against  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  of  the  Commia- 
sioners,  but  that  the  recommendation  of 
that  Commission  had  been  protested  against 
by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  the  Solicitor 
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General,  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  CarliBle  (Sir  James  Graham) ; 
and  jet  the  Solicitor  General  now  proposed 
to  contravene  the  principle  of  the  Bill  then 
introduced  and  to  establish  a  new  Court  of 
Probate.     The  Bill  introduced  last  Session 
passed  through  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
how  could  it  be  expected  that  a  Bill  en- 
tirely contraTcning  that  measure,  even  if 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  would 
receive  the  assent  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  ?     It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
course  taken  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  by  the  same  persons,  was 
precisely  that  best  adapted  to  secure  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill,  and  to  defer  an  im- 
portant measure  of  reform,  which,  how- 
eyer,  ought  to  embrace  the  whole  subject 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.     The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  did  not  propose  to  enact 
any  new  system  of  Church  discipline,  and 
yet  the  present  state  of  the  law  on  that 
aubject  was  most  unsatisfactory,  and  there 
was  a  delay  in  the  procedure  which  amount- 
ed to  a  denial  of  justice.     The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor said  it  was  important  to  have  a  re- 
form of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  yet 
by  this  measure  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
vere  to  be  left  in  a  worse  position  than 
before.     The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  proposing  a  testamentary  Bill  in  direct 
isontradiction  to  that  which  received  the 
assent  of  the  House  of  Lords.     Now  that 
this  subject  was  being  dealt  with,  would  it 
not  be  easier  and  better  to  carry  out  a 
substantial  measure  of  reform   in  every 
department  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  to 
accompany  this  Bill  concerning  testamen- 
tary jurisdiction  by  a  marriage  Bill,  and 
have,  moreover,  a  Church  discipline  Bill  ? 
The  present  state  of  Church  discipline, 
while  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  Church, 
was  also  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
religion.      There  ought  to  be  a  tribunal 
which  would  claim  and  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  members   of  the  establishment, 
and  which  would  exert  authority  as  a  court 
of  appeal  in  matters  of  discipline.     At  pre* 
sent,  even  in  the  case   of  a  delinquent 
elergjman,  he  believed  the  cause  could  not 
proceed   without   a  kind  of  begging-box 
going  round  for  funds  to  carry  the  case 
forward.     Was  this  a  decent  state  of  things 
as  regarded  the  Church?     So  far,  how- 
ever, from  treating  this  matter  as  a  whole, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  only  took. 
m  a  part  of  that  large  scheme  of  reform 
wntcb  was  proposed  last  year.  There  ought 
properly  to  be  a  similar  Bill  for  Ireland. 
(The  SouoiTOR  Genebal:  **  Hear ! "]  and 


the  wise  course  would  be  to  take  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  of  the  two  countries,  and 
to  deal  with  them,  not  by  piecemeal,  but 
as  a  whole,  embracing  in  the  measure  the 
three  subjects  of  testamentary  jurisdiction^ 
marriage  and  divorce,  and  Church  disci- 
pline. If  the  Solicitor  General  did  this  he 
would  have  the  support  of  both  sides  of 
the  House,  and  every  assistance  would  be 
given  to  him  in  order  to  carry  out  a  perfect 
and  complete  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts. 

Mb.  MALINS  said,  he  would  not  op- 
pose the  introduction  of   the  Bill.     The 
subject  was  one  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance, and  every  proposition  respecting 
it  deserved  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
House.     To  the  Bill  introduced  last  year 
into  the  House  of   Lords   he  had   been 
prepared  to  offer  his  most  determined  op- 
position;  but  in  the  month  of  July  the 
Government  had  thought  proper  to  with- 
draw the  measure.     He  congratulated  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  on  having  now 
brought  in  a  Bill  so  materially  different 
from  its  predecessor ;  but  he  still  objected 
to  the  proposal    that    the   testamentary 
jurisdiction  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.     The  Commission  of 
1853,  composed  of  men  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence, and  free  from  any  particular  bias, 
had  reported  against  adopting  that  course 
by  a  majority  of  ten  to  three,  and  had  re- 
commended the  establishment  of  a  Court 
having  testamentary  jurisdiction,  but  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
now  proposed  to  establish  a  distinct  court 
which  should  be  a  branch  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.    Now  he  (Mr.  Malins)  confessed 
that  he  could  not  collect  from  the  remarks 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  any  reason 
why  testamentary  jurisdiction  should  bo 
transferred  to  that  Court.     Last  year  he 
presented  two  petitions  against  the  plan 
now  proposed  by  the  Solicitor  General; 
one  petition  had  also  been  presented,  sign- 
ed by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  by  258  leading 
bankers  and  merchants  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, who  expressed  their  anxiety  and  alarm 
at  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  testament- 
ary jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  who  bore  testimony  to  the  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  the  business  was  conduct- 
ed in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury, 
with  accuracy,  despatch,  and  security  for 
the  public  interest ;  there  was  also  another 
petition  from  professional  men,  from  a  body 
of  solicitors,  although  against  their  own 
interest,  since  the  measure  which  they 
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opposed  would  have  tbrown  open  the  testa- 
mentarj  business  to  tlie  profession  at 
large,  instead  of  its  belonging  to  an  ex- 
clusiye  class  of  proctors ;  but  they  repre- 
sented that,  in  their  opinion,  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  common  form  business  in 
the  Prerogative  Court  was  rery  satisfac- 
tory, and  that  it  could  only  be  necessary 
to  make  some  improvements,  and  a  change 
of  name,  calling  it  the  Court  of  Probate, 
instead  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Court;  but 
they  prayed  that  its  business  might  still 
be  conducted  by  the  present  body  of  prac- 
titioners in  Doctors  Conmions.  By  the 
present  system  there  was  never  any  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  probate  of  a  will  m  two 
or  three  days,  and  it  was  not  even  neces- 
sary  to  employ  a  solicitor.  There  was  a 
very  accurate  registration  of  wills,  and  we 
might  go  and  ask  for  the  will  of  any  per- 
son within  the  last  two  centuries,  only 
giving  his  name  and  the  year  in  which  he 
died;  we  might  see  that  will  in  a  few 
minutes,  or  have  it  copied  for  a  moderate 
fee ;  and  every  gentleman  who  had  acted 
as  an  executor  must  be  aware  that  it  was 
not  the  proctor's  Pill,  but  the  Government 
stamp,  which  constituted  the  expense  of 
proving  a  will.  To  show  the  extent  of  this 
business,  in  the  year  1852-3,  there  were 
between  13,000  and  14,000  wills  proved  m 
the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  repre- 
senting property  of  more  than  50,000,000Z. 
sterling ;  and,  in  addition  to  those,  5,000 
administrations  were  granted,  making  al- 
together about  18,000  grants  of  testa- 
mentary jurisdiction  out  of  that  Preroga- 
tive Court.  Such  was  the  common  form 
business  of  the  Court.  The  other  part  of 
its  business  was  the  contentious  business ; 
and  how  many  of  the  wills  proved  in  that 
year  were  opposed  ?  Why,  only  forty ;  of 
whicb  cases  some  were  protracted  and 
others  not.  Now,  it  was  proposed  to 
break  up  that  business  and  transfer  it  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  for  this  change 
the  public  would  have  to  pay  42,0002.  a 
year  to  compensate  the  proctors  for  the 
loss  of  their  emoluments.  The  country 
would  gain  nothing,  only  this  Court,  in- 
stead of  being  called  Her  Majesty's  Court 
of  Probate  or  Testamentary  Court,  it 
would  be  called  a  testamentary  branch  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  What  reason  had 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  assigned  for 
transferring  this  business  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ?  The  only  reason  offered  was, 
that  sometimes,  while  a  will  was  contested, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  was  applied  to  for 
the  protection  of  tho  property  pendente 
Mr,  Malins 


lUe;  but  in  the  Court  of  Vice  Chancellor 
Stuart,  where  he  (Mr.  Malins)  practised, 
Uiere  had  not  been  a  singlo  motion  of  the 
kind  for  tJie  last  two  years ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  if  the  records  of  the  Conrt 
were  searched,  there  would  not  be  found 
three  applications  for  a  receiver  pendente 
lite.  With  regard  to  personal  property, 
the  testamentary  courts  now  had  power  to 
grant  limited  probate,  and  if  tbey  had  no 
power  over  real  estate,  neither  would  the 
proposed  Court.  Accordmg  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  a  great  object  of 
this  Bill  was  to  give  the  Testamentary 
Court  the  power  of  for  ever  settling  the 
validity  or  mvalidity  of  a  will.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  said  that  for  a  long 
period  the  practice  had  been  to  allow  an 
neir-at-law  contesting  a  will  to  brmg  ac- 
tions of  ejectment,  one  after  another,  until 
he  was  stopped  by  a  court  of  equity,  but 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  forgot 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  recently 
decided  that  wherever  a  devisee  claimed 
under  a  will,  and  the  heir-at-law  threat- 
ened litigation,  he  might  file  a  bill  against 
the  heir-at-law,  praying  to  have  the  will 
established  against  him.  He  quite  agreed 
that  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
had  been  immeasurably  improved,  and  such 
a  Bill  would  be  a  very  simple  matter,  not 
occupying  more  than  four  or  five  printed 
pages.  It  would  set  out  the  will  and  pray 
to  have  it  established  against  the  heir-at- 
law.  The  heir-at-law  must  then  either 
^  come  in  and  contest  it,,  in  which  event  he 
;  would  be  entitled  to  try  the  question  by  an 
issue,  or  he  must  admit  the  validity  <^  the 
will,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the 
matter.  If  that  could  be  done  now,  there 
was  no  necessity  to  give  as  a  new  power 
i?hat  already  existed.  He  thought  on 
these  grounds  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  failed  to  show  any  reason  for 
abolishing  the  present  Court.  All  were 
agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  a  temporal  and 
not  an  ecclesiastical  court ;  and  if  it  were 
a  separate  court  now,  by  this  measure  the 
court  would  still  be  separate,  though  it 
went  under  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  It  could  not  be  said 
that  the  business  was  inefficiently  perform- 
ed, either  by  the  Judge,  the  advocates,  or 
the  proctors.  All  the  evidence  was  to  the 
contrary,  and  more  especially  it  went  to 
show  that  it  was  a  great  protection  to  the 
public  to  have  the  business  in  the  hands  of 
a  limited  body  of  men  of  great  respectabi- 
lity, whose  experience  easily  detected  any 
attempts  at  fraud.     The  existence  of  a 
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body  of  men  like  the  proctore,  only  120  in 
nomber,  moftt  respectable  practitioners  im- 
mediately under  the  eye  of  the  Judge, 
▼ho  were  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  documents  they  proposed  for  probate, 
was  a  yery  ffreat  safeguard ;  for  if  the 
solicitor  who  drew  the  will  had  been  guilty 
of  a  fraud,  he  was  bound  to  take  it  to  the 
proctor,  whose  experienced  eye  would  pro- 
bably detect  what  was  wrong.  It  was  now 
proposed  that,  instead  of  a  proctor,  inde- 
pendent of  him  who  drew  the  will,  any 
country  solicitor,  who  was  a  commissioner 
for  administering  oaths,  should  take  a 
printed  form  of  mdavit,  and  send  it  filled 
up,  by  post,  to  the  officer  of  the  court  for 
examination.  Upon  such  a  transaction  as 
that,  the  safeguard  against  any  fraud  was 
to  depend.  It  was  not  likely  that  any 
salaried  public  officer  would  ever  perform 
the  duty  with  as  great  vigilance  as  a  profes- 
sional man  like  the  proctor,  whose  reputa- 
tion depended  upon  it.  The  security  was 
so  ffreat  now,  that  a  forged  will  was  almost 
a  thing  unknown;  the  public  would  lose 
that  protection,  but  would  gain  no  other 
advantage;  and  the  Goremment  would 
not  gain  anything,  for  the  amount  of  the 
stamp  would  be  the  same.  He  admitted 
that  many  of  the  peculiar  iurisdictions 
throughout  the  country  had  brought  the 
present  system  into  some  disfavour;  and 
he  concurred  as  to  the  propriety  of  abolish- 
ing them  ;  but  why  should  the  whole  body 
of  proctors^the  Court  which  worked  ad- 
mirably, and  the  Judge  who  did  his  duty 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  public — 
be  superseded  by  a  new  court  with  in- 
experienced practitioners?  Why  should 
42,000/.  a  year  be  paid  to  a  body  of 
men  as  compensation  for  refraining  from 
duties  which  they  were  anxious  to  perform, 
and  which  they  had  hitherto  performed 
without  any  complainto  being  made  against 
them  ?  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
said,  as  he  understood,  that  it  being  imprac- 
ticable to  give  testamentary  jurisdiction 
to  the  County  Courts,  all  will  'cases  would 
be  brought  to  one  metropolitan  tribunal. 
That  was  contrary  to  the  legislation  of 
late  ^ears,  which  brought  justice  to  every 
man  s  door ;  and,  contrary  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission,  that  in  all 
cases  of  wills  below  a  certain  amount  they 
Bhottld  still  be  allowed  to  be  proved  in  the 
country,  and  deposited  there  for  inspection. 
What  an  expense  it  would  be  to  oblige  all 
those  people  to  leave  their  homes  and  come 
to  London  for  the  purpose.  He  trusted 
the  Government  would  take  that  seriously 


into  their  consideration.  The  Commission- 
ers were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  duties 
were  well  performed,  and  that  the  officers 
could  not  be  abolished  without  injury  to 
the  public  ;  he  therefore  thought  it  advis- 
able still  to  retain  some  of  these  small 
jurisdictions,  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
missioners, for  the  deposit  of  wills  of  li- 
mited amount,  where  the  coat  of  proving 
them  would  be  small,  and  where  they  could 
be  inspected  at  a  moderate  expense.  He, 
therefore,  saw  no  advantage  in  opening 
the  business  to  the  whole  profession,  at  a 
cost  of  40,0001.  The  Solicitor  General 
had  stated  none  beyond  transferring  the 
business  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
new  jurisdiction  could  not  advance  a  step 
until  they  had  decided  whether  the  instru- 
ment was  a  will  or  not ;  they  would  then 
have  to  determine  who  was  entitled  under 
it.  Upon  general  principles,  he  thought 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery,  being  totally 
inexperienced,  was  not  adapted  to  decide 
the  question  whether  a  testamentary  docu- 
ment was  a  will  or  not.  At  present  we 
had  a  vast  establishment  for  this  purpose, 
with  extensive  buildings,  and  more  were 
required.  How  the  Solicitor  General  was 
to  find  room  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  out  of  it, 
for  the  new  business,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive. He  trusted  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  thoroughly  reconsider 
the  matter,  and  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Doctors'  Commons  ought  to 
be  maintained,  with  its  establishment  of 
advocates  and  proctors.  Of  the  latter 
there  were  about  120 ;  it  was  not  proposed 
to  compensate  the  whole  of  those,  but  only 
those  who  were  in  good  practice. 

Mb.  EEOGH  said,  that  whatever  might 
have  been  the  preconceived  opinions  of 
gentlemen  with  respect  to  these  tribunals, 
they  must  have  listened  with  satisfaction 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Malins), 
because,  though  they  might  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  that  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  were  not  the  least  expensive  or 
cumbrous  in  the  country,  they  had  the 
assurance  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man that  they  were  in  every  respect  the 
most  valuable  courts  that  human  ingenuity 
could  devise,  and  that,  amid  their  nume- 
rous merits — all  of  which  he  had  not  time 
in  his  short  speech  to  enumerate — the 
most  remarkable  was  that  they  cost  the 
country  scarcely  anything.  Everything 
that  could  be  desired  was,  according  to 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  to  be  found 
in  Doctors'  Commons,  and  the  only  regret 
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was  tiiat  the  establUhmeotg  there  were  not 
ezteDBive  eDOugh,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  not  sufficiently  enlarged.     All 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  seemed 
to  think  necessary  for  the  perfection  of 
Doctors'  Commons  was  an  increase  of  the 
establishments  and  an  extension  of  the 
jurisdiction ;  and,  holding  thb  opinion,  he 
was,  of  course,  opposed  to  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House.     He  (Mr.  Eeogh)  how- 
erer,  believed  that  notwithstanding  sll  that 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Wallingford,  the  public  were  right 
in  the  view  which  they  had  long  since 
taken  of  these  courts,  and  of  the  course 
that  ought  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to 
them — that  was,  that  they  were  an  abomi- 
nation which  ought  to  be  instantly  swept 
away.     The  argument  of  tlie  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin   (Mr.  Napier) — "why   propose 
this  partial  reform,  when  you  leave  benind 
such  great  abuses." — ^was  the  old  argu- 
ment used  against  every  reform  that  had 
ever  been  brought  forward.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  asked,  "  Why  don't 
you  deal  with  the  matrimonial  jurisdiction? 
Why  don't  you  deal  with  the  Church  dia- 
oipline  question?"    Now  he  recollected 
that  in  the  year  1850  he  himself  had  in- 
troduced a  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  eocle- 
ftiastical  courts  in  Ireland,  which  was  sub- 
sequently referred  to  the  conaideraUon  of 
a  Select  Committee  of  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  a  Member;  but  so 
far  was  he  from  taking  the  view  of  the 
question  which  he  put  forward  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  actually   voted  against  almost 
every  reform  which  was  proposed  in  that 
Committee.  Great  injustice  had  been  done 
to  the  proposal  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the   Solicitor  General.     As  far, 
however,  as  he  understood,  that  proposal 
was  simply  this-^to  transfer  to  a  court  in 
connection  with  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  therefore  having 
all  the  powers  of  administration  and  con- 
struction that  were  vested  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Wallingford  (Mr.  Malins)  had,  indeed, 
told  the  House  that  these  courts  were  inex- 
pensive, and  their  form  of  procedure  very 
rapid.    All  he  could  say  in  reply  was,  that 
a  Committee,   on  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone),  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge  (Mr.   Qoulbum),  and  the 
Mr,  Ksogh 


right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Napier)  had  sat, 
in  1850,  had  come  to  the  most  opposite 
conclnsion..  The  House  might  rest  assured 
that  the  only  possible  way  of  reforming 
these  courts  was  to  copy  the  example  set 
in  Scotland  some  forty  years  ago,  and 
sweep  them  away  altogether  and  transfer 
their  jurisdiction  to  the  ordinary  tribunals 
of  the  country.     It  was  said  that  these 
courts  entailed  no  expense  on  the  eountrj ; 
but  it  was  the  opinion  of  a  Committee  that 
sat  on  the  subject,  that  the  expenses  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Conrts  in  Ireland — and  thej 
were  not  more  expensive  than  the  same 
courts  in  England — ^reached  an  amount  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  property  involved. 
Having  such  feelings  on  the  subject,  it 
was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  him  to  be  able  to  state  that 
on  the  very  first  day  after  the  Easter  recess 
he  would  be  able  to  lay  upon  the  table  a 
Bill  proposing  to  do  for  the  Irish  courts 
what  the  Bill  of  his  learned  Friend  pro- 
posed to  do  for  England ;  and  as  for  the 
question  which  had  been  addressed  to  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  why  have  yon 
not  prepared  a  Bill  with  reference  to  the 
matrimonial  jurisdiction  and  with  reference 
to  Church  discipline?  he  was  able  to  state 
that  on  the  first  subject  his  hon.  Friend 
had  already  prepared  a  Bill ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  second  a  Bill  had  also  been 
prepared,  which,  however,  had  not  as  yet 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Cabinet. 

Mb.  ROBERT  PHILLIMORE  said,  he 
was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  severing 
the  spiritual  from  the  ciril  jurisdiction  of 
these  tribunals  ;  but  he  womd  reserve  his 
observations  i>n  the  details  of  the  measure 
before  the  House  for  the  Committee.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there 
really  was  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  pro* 
perly  so  called,  of  these  courts,  which  it 
was  important  to  ameliorate  and  preserve. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Napier) 
asked  why  the  Government  did  not  deal 
with  that  jurisdiction  and  institute  a  pro- 
per appellate  court  in  cases  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal offences  ?  But  it  would  be  found  that 
a  more  difficult  problem  could  not  be  pro- 
posed to  Parliament.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
should  bear  in  mind  the  difficulties  of  this 
question,  as  to  the  reform  of  the  civil  juria^- 
dietion  of  these  courts,  and  that  this  was 
the  forty-fourth  year  since  the  first  attempt 
was  made  to  reform  the  testamentary 
courts  by  Loxd  Stowell  in  1812,  and  that 
after  that  no  attempt  was  made  nntil  Lord 
Grey's  Gh>yenmient.    Mr.  PhiUimore  then 
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enumerated  the  various  Billa  bronglit  in 
by  successiTe  Goyernmente  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.     He   thought,    however,  that 
the  Solicitor  General*  in  attributing  the 
opposition  to  any  reform    solely  to  the 
pertinacity  of  those  who  had  vested  in- 
terests   in    these    courts,    had    given    a 
most  inadequate   cause  for  such  a  con- 
tinuing effect.     With  regard  to  the  pro- 
fession connected  with  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  London,  he  would  challenge  con- 
tradiction when  he  said,  that  all  the  reports 
as  well  as  all  the  evidence  that  had  been 
taken  on  the  subjeot  had  borne  unvarying 
testimony  to  the  great  ability  with  which 
all  persons  connected  with  them  had  dis- 
charged their  duties.     The  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland  (Mr.  Keogh)  had  spoken 
of  the  enormous  expenses  of  these  courts. 
He   (Dr.  Phlllimore)    could  not  give  an 
opinion  as  to  what  these  expenses  might 
be  in  Ireland,  but  in  England  the  fees 
would  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the 
common    law  courts    and  the    courts   of 
equity,    and    he    recollected   that  in   the 
Braintree  case,  the  expense  of  the  appli- 
cation for  a  prohibition  had  cost  twice  as 
much  as  both  in  the  Queen's  Bench  and  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  as  it  had  cost  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court.     He   thought  that 
the  compensation  proposed  to  be  given  to 
those  who  would  be  injured  by  this  act 
would  afford  those  parties  no  good  ground 
for  complaint,  seeing  that  it  was  the  same 
in   principle,   though   less  in   degree,  as 
that  which  had  been  awarded  by  Parlia- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  reforms  of  the 
Common  Law  and  of  Chancery,  and  of  the 
Consistorial  Courts  of  Scotland  ;    as  far 
as  he  himself  was  concerned,  he  might  be 
permitted  to  say  that,  his  first  speech  in 
this  House  had  been  to  declare  his  earnest 
readiness  to    reform  the  abuses  of   the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  that  during  the 
short  time  in  which  he  had  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  that  he 
had,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  been 
enabled  to  carry  two  measures  through  this 
House,  one  in  the  last  Session  for  introduc- 
ing ottvl  voce  evidence  into  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts,  which  bad  become  law;  another 
for  abolishing  their  jurisdiction  in   suits 
for  defamation,  which  he  hoped  was  about 
to  become  law.     He  should  certainly  vote 
for  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill  committing 
himself  to  this  principle  only — ^that  it  was 
high  time  that  the  House  of  Commons,  act- 
ing upon  its  resolution  so  often  expressed, 
should  take  away  the  civil  jurisdiction  from 
the  spiritual  courts,  and  that  it  was  an 


anomaly  not  justified  by  reason  or  practice, 
or  the  state  of  religion,  or  the  state  of  feel- 
ing in  this  country,  to  continue  to  the  arch* 
bishops  and  bbhops'  courts  the  power  of 
dealing  with  the  administration  of  intes- 
tates' effects  and  testaments  of  persons  of 
all  religions  and  classes  in  this  country. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  expressed 
his  disappointment  at  being  obliged  to  m- 
fer,  from  what  had  passed  Uiat  night,  that 
the  Government  intended  to  deal  with  only 
one  branch  of  the  important  question  of 
the  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Keogh)  had  misconceived  the  observation 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
of  Dublin  University,  when  he  imputed  to 
him  a  sentiment  of  opposition  to  the  plan 
of  the  Government.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Napier)  merely  expressed  his 
regret,  which  was  perfectly  justified,  that 
the  Government  had  not  availed  themselves 
of  that  opportunity  of  settling  the  ques- 
tions of  church  discipline  and  matrimonial 
jurisdiction  simultaneously  with  that  rela- 
ting to  testamentary  matters.  If  the  latter 
question  were  adjusted  separately  as  now 
proposed,  the  two  other  branches  of  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
would  be  left  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  other  House, 
in  withdrawing  the  Bill  of  last  Session  on 
this  subject,  intimated  that  the  Govern- 
ment would,  during  the  recess,  eonsider 
it,  with  a  view  to  legislation  on  the  whole 
subject.  This  was  not  a  party  question, 
but  one  on  the  necessity  of  settling  which 
both  sides  of  the  House  concurred  ;  and  it 
was  therefore  most  desirable  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  grapple  with  it  in  all  its 
bearings. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  thought  the  country 
much  indebted  to  the  Solicitor  General  for 
introducing  this  measure,  as  the  improve- 
ment of  testamentary  jurisdiction  was  one 
of  the  most  urgent  of  law  reforms.  The 
country  now  obtained  a  revenue  of  about 
3,000,000;.  annually  from  wills  and  in- 
testacies, and,  thex>9fore,  the  legal  pro- 
cesses incident  to  the  distribution  of  pro- 
perty ought  to  be  facilitated  and  cheapened 
as  much  as  possible.  Some  doubt  had 
been  intimated  whether  the  Bill  would  be 
applicable  to  Scotland ;  but  he  was  gUMl 
to  hear  that  it  was  intended  to  extend  it 
to  that  country,  where  it  was  quite  as 
much  wanted  as  it  was  in  England. 

Mr.  BOWYER  said,  he  differed  from 
many  of  the  opinions  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed, but  he  thought  the  measure  eon- 
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tamed  many  yalaable  provisioDS ;  it  woald 
very  muoh  improre  the  lair  and  simplify  in  a 
great  degree  the  administration  of  justice 
in  testamentary  matters.  Bat  he  thought 
some  further  simplification  iras  requisite. 
He  thought  a  separate  exelusive  court  and 
jurisdiction  for  testamentary  matters  vas 
unnecessary.  In  his  opinion  wills  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as 
deeds  and  other  instrnments  inter  vivas. 
The  Solicitor  General  proposed  that  there 
should  be  one  branch  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  exclusively  for  probate  of  wills, 
but  this  must  lead  to  the  same  inconveni- 
ence as  if  there  were  two  separate  and 
distinct  courts,  because  that  court  would 
not  be  able  to  entertain  qnestions  relating 
to  the  construction  of  wills,  which  must 
be  referred  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
country ;  so  that  there  would  stiU  be  two 
separate  courts  having  jurisdiction  over 
these  matters.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Real  Property  Commissioners  avoided 
this  difficulty  by  maintaining  the  principle 
which  he  now  contended  for — that  the  ad- 
ministration of  wills  did  not  differ  in  any 
essential  respect  from  that  of  deeds,  and 
should  be  deidt  with  by  the  same  iurisdic- 
tion.  The  question  of  probate  had  not 
been  grappled  with,  and  was  deserving  the 
attention  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend. 
If  probate  was  not  necessary  for  real  pro- 
perty; why  should  it  be  required  for  per- 
sonal property  ?  As  for  questions  relating 
to  capacity  and  the  construction  of  wills, 
he  regarded  a  separate  and  peculiar  juns- 
diction  as  wholly  unnecessary  for  their  de- 
cision. So  also  with  questions  of  intes- 
tacy. The  best  plan  to  adopt  would  be  to 
get  rid  of  separate  testamentary  jurisdic- 
tion altogether,  and  allow  these  questions 
to  be  left  to  the  ordinary  court  of  law,  to 
be  decided  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
administration  of  justice.  That  was  the 
course  pursued  with  regard  to  wills  of  real 
estate,  and  it  was  supported  by  the  prac- 
tice of  every  other  country  in  Europe,  and 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  law. 

Tee  lord  ADVOCATE  was  ready  to 
admit  that  uniformity  of  law  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  was  a  very  desirable 
object,  but  apprehended  that  its  attainment 
would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. The  important  question  of  allow- 
ing probate  in  England  to  run  in  Scotland 
and  confirmation  in  Scotland  to  suffice  for 
England  which  was  involved  in  the  exten- 
sion of  this  Bill  to  Scotland,  would  require 
very  great  consideration.  It  must  be  a  re- 
ciprocal right,  and  great  care  would  also 
Mr.  JBawyer 


have  to  be  taken  in  adjastmg  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  two  countries  on  a  fair  and 
equal  basis. 

After  a  few  words  in  reply  from  the 
SouGiTOB  General, 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Solicitor  General,  Sir  George  Gbet, 
and  Mr.  Attornet  General. 

Notice  taken,  that  Forty  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted;  and  Forty 
Members  not  being  present, 

The  House  was  adjourned  at  half  after 
Twelve  o'clock  till  Monday  16th  April. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Monday,  April  2, 1855. 

Their  Lordships  met ;  and  having  gone 
through  the  business  on  the  Paper, 
House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

HOUSE    OF   LORDS. 
Tuesday,  April  3,  1855. 

Their  Lordships  met ;  and  having  gone 
through  the  business  on  the  Paper, 

House  adjourned  to  Monday,  the  16th 
instant. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  April  16,  1855. 

MiKUTBB.]    Sal  First  in  Parliament,— The  Lord 
RaTODBWorth  after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 
Pdbuc  Bills.— 2*  Charitable  Trusts  (1855). 
Reportedr—Deuk  Forest,  &o. 

CHARITABLE  TRUSTS  (1866)  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  in  mov- 
ing the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  said,  it 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  their  Lord- 
ships that  two  years  ago  a  Bill  was  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  Board, 
and  that  certain  powers  were  given  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  superin- 
tending and  regulating  the  charities  of  the 
kingdom.  Under  that  Act  the  Board  con- 
sisted of  a  permanent  Chief  Commissioner, 
two  other  Commissioners^-one  permanent, 
and  one  appointed  only  for  four  years — 
two  inspectors,  and  a  secretary.  There  was 
also  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Board  a 
functionary  who  was  not  paid:  The  Board 
was  constituted  soon  after  the  close  of 
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Session  1853.     Unfortunately  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  puhlicy  the  temporary  mem- 
her  of  the  Board,  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderahle   experience  in  these  matters — 
Mr.  Jones— nad   since  died,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  fill  up  the  yacancy.   The  first 
object  of  this  Bill  would  therefore  be  to 
give  powers  for  the  appointment  of  a  new 
permanent  Commissioner,  because  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Commission  had  been  found  to 
be  so  great,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Goyemment  to  get  any  competent  per- 
son to  accept  the  office  for  a  period  of 
merely  two  years  from  the  present  time. 
He  had  seen  it  stated  in  the  public  papers, 
that  the  Board  had  done  nothing  ;  but  he 
could  not  admit  that  to  be  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  fact.     They  had  not  done  as 
much  as  could  be  wished,  because  they 
had  not  the  powers  which  he  was  going  to 
ask  should  be  conferred  by  the  present 
Bill ;  but  they  had  done  a  great  deal,  as 
was  eyident  from  the  Report,  which  had 
been  some  time  in  their  Lordships'  hands. 
They  were  only  appointed  in  the  autumn  of 
185o,  and  during  the  year  1854  they  had 
received  1,100  applications  for  advice  from 
persons  connected  with  the  administration 
of  charities.     In  questions  of  a  minor  na- 
ture and  involving  matters  of  small  pecu- 
niary amount,  the  great  object  was  to  have 
the  funds  administered  with  tolerable  dis- 
cretion, if  not  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
trusts ;  and  for  that  reason  a  clause  was 
introduced  into  the  Bill  of  1853,  by  which 
trustees,  doubting  how  they  should  admi- 
nister charities,  could  ask  the  advice  of 
the  Commissioners,  and,  acting  upon  that 
advice — which  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
every  hundred  was  not  only  discreet,  but  in 
conformity  with  the  trusts — they  were  in- 
demnified.    That  most  beneficial  and  im- 
portant power  had  been  very  largely  exer- 
cised.    Another  power,   which  had  also 
been  exercised  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  was  also  of  a  very  useful  cha- 
racter, was  that  which  enabled  the  Board 
to  give  authority  to  trustees  to  lease  land, 
not  only  on  fair  leases,  but  on  building  and 
mining  leases,  and  in  some  cases  even  to 
alienate  them.     Many  charities  had  been 
inquired  into,  and  numerous  had  been  the 
applications  to  the  Board  for  permission  to 
institute  proceedings  where  abuses  existed, 
which,  accordingly  as  they  thought  them- 
selves warranted,  the  Commissioners  had 
either  sanctioned  or  refused.     There  were 
a  great  many  other  minor  matters  in  which 
the  Commissioners  had  acted,  and  open 
which  they  observed  in  their  Report.     The 


very  useful  power  which  enabled  the  Com- 
missioners to  call  for  distinct  accounts  of 
charities  had  not  been  complied  with  by 
anything  like  the  whole  of  the  charitable 
trusts  of  the  kingdom.  They  had  received 
returns  only  from  about  10,000  out  of 
25,000  trusts,  and  it  was  obviously  ne- 
cessary that  some  legislative  interference 
should  take  place  in  that  matter.  The 
Board,  to  a  certain  extent,  had  been  effi- 
cient, and  with  more  extensive  powers 
could  be  rendered  far  more  efficient.  In 
the  first  instance,  it  was  proposed  by  this 
Bill  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  a  third 
permanent,  instead  of  the  late  temporary. 
Commissioner,  because  the  business  was 
found  to  be  more  than  had  been  con- 
templated, and  no  person  who  was  com- 
petent would  accept  the  office,  to  be  turned 
out  of  it  in  a  very  short  period.  In  the 
progress  of  the  working  of  the  Act,  the 
Commissioners  had  discovered  a  number  of 
minute  matters,  with  respect  to  which  they 
suggested  that  alterations  would  be  expe- 
dient. They  were  of  too  trifling  a  nature 
to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  enter  into 
details,  and  he  would  therefore  confine 
himself  to  the  more  prominent  alterations 
which  he  proposed.  By  the  Act  of  1853 
the  Commissioners  could  only  recommend 
and  authorise  trustees  to  appeal  either  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  or  some  local 
court  for  the  purpose  of  doing  certain  acts, 
such  as  appointing  new  trustees  or  settling 
schemes  for  the  administration  of  the 
Charity ;  but  it  was  found  that,  in  mat- 
ters of  small  amount,  the  sanctioning  an 
appeal  to  a  Court  of  Justice  was  really 
refusing  the  trustees  what  they  wanted, 
because  they  allowed  the  matter  to  drop 
rather  than  be  involved  in  expense,  vexa- 
tion, and  delay.  In  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  cases  which  the  Commissioners 
had  sanctioned  no  application  had  been 
made,  and,  to  obviate  that  difficulty,  power 
was  given  by  this  Bill  to  the  Commission- 
ers to  do  the  acts  themselves,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  a  sum- 
mary way,  if  what  they  did  were  not  satis- 
factory to  the  parties.  Another  case  in 
which  the  Commissioners  found  they  had 
no  authority,  and  in  which  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  public  if  authority 
were  given  them,  was  that  of  charities  ap- 
propriated to  particular  parishes,  which  pa- 
rishes were  divided ;  and  the  question  was 
then  raised  how  such  charities  were  to  be 
appropriated.  This  Bill  would  give  the 
Commissioners  power  to  apportion  the  pa- 
roclual  charities,  subject,  as  in  the  other 
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case,  to  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery if  their  apportionment  were  dis- 
approved. The  Commissioners  found  that 
it  wonld  he  in  manj  cases  a  great  saying 
of  expense,  if  the  legal  estate,  as  lawyers 
called  it,  was  Tested  in  an  official  person  ; 
and  this  Bill  would  give  facilities  for  vest- 
ing lands  and  other  property  in  an  official 
trustee,  the  management  of  the  charity 
however  would  he  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  previous  trustees.  The  Act  of  1853 
was  deficient  in  reference  to  enahling  par- 
ties to  make  exchanges  or  partitions,  and 
hy  this  Bill  that  defect  would  he  remedied. 
There  was  no  power  under  the  former  Act 
of  taxing  costs,  and  it  was  proposed  to  ena- 
ble that  to  be  done  by  reference  to  a  taxing 
Master  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  cases 
where  Commissioners  called  for  accounts 
under  the  authority  either  of  this  or  the 
former  Act,  and  their  request  was  dis- 
obeyed, it  was  proposed  to  treat  the  de- 
fault as  a  contempt  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cenr,  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  eom- 
peUing  parties  to  comply  with  what  the 
law  enjoined  them  to  do.  The  Bill  also 
pointed  out  generally  what  were  the  ac- 
counts which  the  Commissioners  from  time 
to  time  were  to  call  upon  these  parties  to 
render,  leaving  them  to  enter  into  the  de 
tails  hereafter.  This  was  the  outline  of 
the  measure.  There  were  a  great  number 
of  smaller  clauses,  which  it  would  be  idle 
and  useless  to  detail  at  any  time,  still  less 
when  there  was  so  thin  an  attendance  of 
their  Lordships.  There  was,  however,  one 
matter  of  a  more  substantial  nature.  Un- 
der the  Act  of  1853,  it  was  provided  that 
the  Commissioners  should  not,  for  two 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  or 
from  the  end  of  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament,  interfere  with  Roman  Catho- 
lic charities ;  it  was  now  necessary  to  deal 
with  that  subject,  which  was  not  without 
difficulties.  At  first  he  had  thought  it 
better  to  deal  with  it  in  a  separate  Bill, 
but,  upon  consideration,  he  was  inclined 
to  make  it  a  part  of  this  measure.  There 
was  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  subject, 
and  the  difficulty  arose  in  this  way.  For 
a  century  and  a  half,  charities  for  the  be- 
nefit of  Roman  Catholics — for  instance, 
for  schools  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
priests — had  existed,  though  at  the  time 
they  were  constituted  they  were  illegal; 
and  in  one  sense  they  were,  therefore,  not 
constituted  at  all.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  property  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  these  charities,  a  conveyance  was  mado 
of  it  to  secret  trustees,  who  applied  it  to 
The  Lord  ChemeeUar 


the  purposes  intended  by  the  founders  of 
the  charities.  These  charities  had  existed 
illegally,  for,  as  ho  had  stated,  a  century 
and  a  half  to  the  present  time.  With  re- . 
gard  to  a  large  portion  of  these  charities—- 
those  which  referred  to  the  maintenance 
of  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship — if 
they  had  been  constituted  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act, 
they  would  have  been  perfectly  legal:  He 
therefore  saw  not  the  least  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  them,  any  more  than  with  pro- 
perty connected  witb  Dissenters*  chapels; 
the  trust  for  which  had  also  been  consti- 
tuted at  a  time  when  those  purposes  were 
illegal,  Pariiament  had  dealt  with  them  by 
enacting,  that  if  the  chapels  had  been  used 
for  the  purpose  stated  for  twenty-five  years 
no  inquiry  should  take  place ;  and  that  as 
the  purpose  had  become  legal,  the  trusts 
should  continue.  He  saw  no  difficulty  ia 
dealing  witb  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
in  the  same  manner ;  that  was  to  say,  that 
the  trusts  relating  to  anything  now  lawful, 
instead  of  being  administered  secretly, 
should  be  permitted  to  be  exercised  openly. 
But  it  could  not  be  concealed  that  many 
of  those  secret  trusts  for  Roman  Catholic 
charities  were  now  illegal,  and  came  within 
the  definition  of  what  used  to  be  called 
"  superstitious  uses,'*  and  which  certainly 
could  not  be  constituted  at  the  present 
time.  He  had  consulted  with  Roman 
Catholics,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  were 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject;  and  he 
thought  that  among  rational  Roman  Ca- 
tholics there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
mode  of  dealing  he  proposed.  There  waa 
no  doubt  that  where  the  trust  was  made  up 
of  purposes  partly  legal  and  partly  illegal, 
the  whole  of  it  would  be  dealt  with,  and 
that  portion  of  it  which  was  illegal  would 
be  considered  as  though  an  information 
had  been  filed  by  the  Attorney  General ; 
but  with  regard  to  those  Roman  Catholic 
charities  which  were  wholly  illegal,  he  pro- 
posed to  exempt  them  from  the  operation 
of  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners,  in 
order  not  to  allow  them  to  be  interfered 
with,  except  by  the  Attorney  General. 
These  additional  clauses  he  proposed  to 
print  and  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  before  he  asked  their  Lordships 
to  go  into  Committee  on  the  BOl. 

Moved,  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2^ 
Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  said,  the  Bill 
was  important,  as  it  altered  an  Act  which 
had  been  very  carefully  considered  m  Se- 
lect Committee,  and  he  thought  that  it 
should  undergo  a  similar  ordeal.     He  waa 
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not  disposed  to  resist  the  Bill ;  on  the  co]i< 
trarj»  he  was  inelined  to  think  that  in  a 
great  degree  it  was  proper ;  but  it  required 
full  consideration,  especially  the  religious 
portion  of  it,  which  was  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty. It  was  now  proposed  to  create  a 
third  paid  Commissioner.  Care  must  be 
taken  lest  a  Board  constituted  in  ease  of 
the  subject  did  not  become  so  cumbrous 
and  costly  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  remit 
the  suitors  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  from 
which  this  Act  had  taken  them.  He  should 
move  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  was  glad  to  hear 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  did  not 
object  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
and  could  assure  him  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  course  proposed  of  re- 
ferring the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly. 

House  adjourned  till  To«morrow. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Monday,  April  16,  1855. 

MnniTSS.]    Nbw  Msmbbbs  Sworn. — For  Kilmar- 

nook.  Right  Hon.  Edward  Pleydell  BouTorie ; 

for  Lewes,  Hon.  Henry  Bourerie William  Brand ; 

for  Glouceater,  William  Philip  Price,  esq. 
Public  Bills. — 1°  Court  of  Session  (Scotland) ; 

Testamentary  Jurisdiction. 
S^  Metropolis  liooal  Management ;  Puhlic  Lihra- 

ries  and  Museums  (Ireland). 

METROPOLIS  LOCAL  MANAGEMENT 
BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  MACKINNON  said,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
B.  Hall)  proposed  to  make  any  alteration 
with  respect  to  Clause  103.  He  did  not 
concur  in  the  principle  of  vesting  the  whole 
power  in  vestries.  There  were  also  certain 
other  clanses  in  the  Bill  which  had  refer- 
ence to  the  power  of  raising  money  which 
required  careful  consideration. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  question  that  great 
credit  was  due  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Marylebone,  for  the 
labour  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  Bill,  or 
that  some  measure  of  a  similar  character, 
though  not  precisely  like  that  before  the 
House,  was  desirea  by  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  For  his 
own  part,  he  considered  that  what  was 
wanted  was  a  Bill  by  which  the  existing 
Parliamentary  boroughs,  including  Qreen- 


wich  and  the  new  borough,  proposed  in 
Lord  John  Russell's  late  Reform  Bill,  to 
be  formed  out  of  Kensington  and  Chelsea 
— in  all,  nine  boroughs,  should  be  incor- 
porated. He  thought  that  there  ought 
also  to  be  one  central  body,  which  he 
would  make  a  very  important  one,  and  at 
the  head  of  which  he  would  place  the  Lord 
Mayor.  The  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net did  contain  a  provision  similar  to  this, 
and  he  regarded  it  as  a  yery  valuable 
proposal.  If  the  metropolis  were  divided 
into  nine  municipal  corporations  instead  of 
thirty-six  districts,  all  those  public  works 
which  were  to  be  executed  by  the  local 
Government  would  be  carried  on  with 
much  greater  harmony,  economy,  and  ef- 
fect, than  would  be  the  case  under  the 
present  Bill.  Nevertheless,  the  Bill  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  as  it  stood,  was 
one  calculated  to  confer  great  benefit  upon 
the  metropolis.  Before,  however,  they 
were  called  upon  to  support  the  second 
reading,  he  thought  that  they  ought  to 
have  more  clearly  defined  the  exact  powers 
which  it  was  proposed  to  give  the  central 
body  under  schedule  D.  He  considered 
that  the  whole  sewerage  of  the  metropolis 
ought  to  be  placed  in  that  schedule  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners 
since  1848.  If  that  were  done,  then  the 
central  body  ought  to  have  sufficient  bor- 
rowing powers  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
a  complete  system  of  drainage,  and  the 
money  so  raised  ought  to  be  repaid  in,  say, 
fifty  yearly  instalments,-  for  he  did  not 
think  that  the  cost  of  the  very  expensive 
works  that  would  bo  necessary  ought  to 
be  thrown  entirely  upon  the  present  owners 
of  property.  He  did  not  think  the  powers 
given  by  the  BiU  to  vestries  were  suffi- 
ciently defined.  He  objected  also  to  the 
'clause  by  which  a  401,  qualification  was 
required  of  members  of  the  local  boards. 
In  some  parts  of  the  metropolis  a  251. 
house  was  quite  equal  to  one  of  40/.  in 
other  districts,  and  he  was  afraid  the  effect 
of  the  401.  clause  would  be  greatly  to  limit 
the  inhabitants  in  their  choice  of  men  to 
fill  the  office.  He  knew  that  houses  in 
several  parts  of  the  metropolis  were  depre- 
ciated greatly  in  value — to  the  extent  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent — in  conse- 
quence of  the  defective  state  of  the  drain- 
age«  He  would  not  offer  any  opposition 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and 
was  ready  to  admit  that  the  great  body 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  were 
thankful  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  the 
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elaborate  pains  he  had  bestowed  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  APSLEY  PELLATT  said,  he 
must  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
not  to  proceed  with  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  in  so  thin  a  House,  or,  at 
all  eyents,  to  refer  the  Bill,  if  read  a 
second  time,  to  a  Select  Committee.  The 
inhabitants  of  Southwark,  in  a  recent 
meeting,  had  expressed  their  opinion  that 
the  borough  ought  rather  to  be  restored 
to  its  ancient  influential  position  in  the 
metropolis  than  cut  up  into  a  number  of 
small  districts.  Tbej  thought  that  there 
ought  to  be  two  central  bodies  to  manage 
the  sewerage  of  London — one  for  the 
north  and  the  other  for  the  south  of  the 
ri?er.  At  present  the  inhabitants  of  South- 
wark had  some  semblance  of  municipal  in- 
stitutions, and  they  had  certainly  no  de- 
sire to  part  with  their  high  bailiff.  It 
was  true  the  Bill  would  put  an  end  to  a 
number  of  self-elected  coteries;  but  if 
Hobhouse's  Act  were  adopted  it  would 
destroy  all  the  open  vestries,  which  were 
the  safeguard  of  the  country,  so  far  as 
public  discussion  was  concerned. 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  said,  he  thought 
the  thinness  of  the  House  was  easily  ac- 
counted for.  It  was  not  every  day  that 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French 
did  us  the  honour  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  he 
only  wished  that  the  metropolis,  both  as 
i*egarded  its  buildings,  its  paving,  and  its 
drainage,  was  in  a  fitter  state  to  receive 
those  distinguished  personages.  At  the 
same  time  he  thought  that  if  they  had 
had  an  Act  like  this  Bill  in  operation,  they 
would  have  been  able  to  do  much.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  W.  Wil- 
liams) had  expressed  an  opinion  that  it 
would  be  well  to  amalgamate  the  City  of 
London  with  the  rest  of  the  metropolis; 
and,  perhaps,  it  might  be  right  to  ask 
when  they  were  to  have  the  promised  Cor- 
poration Reform  Bill?  Other  coroorations 
had  been  reformed  long  ago,  and  he  won- 
dered whether  they  would  be  able  to  get 
through  Temple  Bar  this  year  ?  With  re- 
spect to  the  Bill  now  before  them,  it  ap- 
peared to  contain  provisions  of  a  very  des- 
potic and  arbitrary  kind.  The  only  thing 
that  would  make  them  tolerable  was,  that 
the  powers  proposed  to  be  given  would  be 
administered  upon  the  representative  prin- 
ciple. In  some  of  the  parishes — St.  Giles's 
and  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  for  in- 
stance— they  would  not  give  a  farthing 
for  the  Bill,  unless  it  adopted  Hobhouse's 
Act.     On  the  other  hand,  if  they  went  a 
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little  further  east,  they  would  find  other 
parishes— such  as  Clerkenwell,  St.  Lukes, 
and  Islington,  which  rather  objected  to 
that  Act.  Nor  was  it  hard  to  give  a  rea-^ 
son  for  this  difference  of  opinion.  Under 
Hobhouse's  Act  the  qualification  was  40{., 
whereas  in  Islington  it  was  25Z.,  and  in 
St.  Luke's  and  Clerkenwell  only  20/. 
Something  should  be  done  to  meet  this 
objection;  in  other  respects  he  believed 
the  Bill  would  give  universal  satisfaction. 

Mb.  BUTLER  said,  that  the  Bill  had 
been  attentively  considered  by  his  consti- 
tuents, and  it  was  found  that  some  of  its 
clauses  would  not  work  well  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets.  He  thought,  however,  that  when 
some  alterations  were  made  in  the  Bill, 
which  might  be  done  in  Committee,  it 
might  be  passed,  and  he  was  willing  to 
allow  the  second  reading  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  BRADT  said,  he  believed  that  the 
measure  which  had  been  introduced  to  the 
House  would  act  beneficially  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  for  the  metropolis.  He 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Southwark 
(Mr.  A.  Pellatt)  would  not  press  his  ob- 
jection, for  he  trusted  that  the  Bill  would 
not  be  delayed.  Nothing  could  be  worse 
than  the  state  uf  the  south  portion  of  the 
metropolis. 

SiE  DE  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  beg- 
ged to  thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for 
the  Bill,  which  he  thought,  with  some  few 
alterations,  would  be  a  most  useful  mea- 
sure. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  should 
be  very  sorry  if  the  Bill  were  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee.  The  practical  result 
of  such  a  course  would  be,  that  the  House 
would  hear  no  more  of  it  that  Session,  and 
they  would  be  without  any  legislation  for 
the  improvement  of  the  metropolis.  It 
was  not  likely  that  this  Session  would  be 
productive  of  many  measures  of  improve- 
ment and  amelioration ;  but  he  trusted 
they  should  have  to  boast  that  thej 
had  passed  such  a  Bill  as  the  present  very 
judicious  measure  for  the  metropolis ;  and 
if  they  did  so,  they  would  effect  a  public 
object  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  and  value. 
It  had  been  asked  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe)  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
propose  any  measure  for  the  reform  of  the 
City  Corporation  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion. He  thought  it  most  desirable,  if 
such  a  Bill  were  to  be  proposed,  that  it 
should  be  introduced,  and  be  before  the 
House  during  the  discussion  of  the  Bill 
for  the  local  Government  of  the  metro- 
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polis  at  large,  as  there  were  many  points 
whicb  vrould  of  necessity  be  common  to 
both  the  measnres.  He  did  not  believe 
that  thej  should  be  putting  the  Govem- 
ment  of  the  metropoHs  on  a  satisfactory 
footing,  if  thej  did  not  at  the  same  time 
deal  with  the  City  of  London,  properly  so 
called.  He  could  not  blame  the  Govern- 
ment for  having  given  precedence  to  the 
larger  measure,  but  he  hoped  that  no  time 
would  be  lost  in  bringing  forward  the  mea- 
sure referring  to  the  City  of  London.  He 
entirely  agreed  with  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House,  though  some 
of  the  details  might  require  further  consi- 
deration in  Committee.  He  was  not  sure 
whether  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
place  some  check  on  the  power  of  these 
municipal  bodies  to  tax  tbe  ratepayers, 
and  also  on  their  power  of  mortgaging 
the  rates.  But  these  were  matters  of  de- 
tail, wbich  would  be  best  considered  in 
Committee. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  It  is.  Sir,  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
propose  a  Bill  to  Parliament  during  the 
present  Session,  for  the  reform  of  the  cor- 
poration of  tbe  City  of  London.  The 
Sublic  and  the  Government  are,  I  am  sure, 
eeply  indebted  to  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Labouchere)  and  his  colleagues,  for 
the  care  and  attention  wbich  they  bestow- 
ed last  yesr  upon  this  matter,  as  Members 
of  the  Commission  of  inquiry.  A  Bill  found- 
ed on  their  recommendation  has  been  pre- 
pared ;  but  it  has  been  thought  better 
that  the  Bill  of  ray  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  B.  Qall)  should  take  precedence  of 
it.  If  the  House  agrees  to  this  Bill, 
we  hope  at  an  early  period  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  the  Bill  fur  the 
reform  of  the  corporation  of  the  City  of 
London. 

Sir  BENJAMIN  HALL  said,  that 
when  he  introduced  this  Bill,  a  month  ago, 
he  had  stated  that  he  was  quite  aware  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
But  he  was  happy  to  find,  from  the  pre- 
sent discussion,  that  the  objections  raised 
to  the  measure  referred  only  to  its  details, 
and  that  its  general  principle  had  been 
approved  by  his  Colleagues  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  metropolis.  Some  hon. 
Members  had  been  good  enough  to  express 
their  great  approval  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  framed  and  conducted  the  Bill. 
He  had  certainly  taken  much  pains  with 
the  measure,  which  was  aided  materially 
by  the  very  able  report  made  by  the  Com- 
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missioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Corporation 
of  London.  He  thought  it  much  better 
to  take  their  suggestions  as  the  basis  of 
his  Bill.  The  hon.  Member  for  Rye  (Mr. 
Mackinnon)  had  objected  to  the'  vestry 
being  the  body  in  whom  was  vested  the 
power  of  administering  to  tbe  local  affairs 
of  the  parish.  Some  gentlemen  had  a 
certain  horror  of  the  word  ••  vestry,"  and 
therefore  he  called  them  "  the  local  boards. " 
They  were  in  reality  local  boards,  having 
the  whole  management  of  local  affairs ; 
and  the  business  of  the  vestry  wonld  be  a 
very  small  part  of  the  business  which  they 
would  have  to  transact.  But  if  they  were 
to  have  a  local  board  separate  from  the 
vestry,  that  board  would  have  to  be  elected 
by  precisely  the  same  mode  of  election  as 
the  vestry  was  elected;  therefore  it  was 
much  better  to  have  only  one  body  to 
administer  the  local  affairs  in  each  large 
parish.  In  smaller  parishes,  which  were 
already  formed  into  unions,  the  vestries 
would  be  elected  under  the  same  provisions 
as  in  the  larger  parishes,  and  from  those 
vestries  would  be  elected  members  to  sit 
at  the  local  board  of  the  district,  which 
would  have  the  management  of  the  local 
affairs  of  that  union,  in  the  same  manner 
as  single  parishes  not  in  union.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  deviate  at  all  from 
that  proposition ;  the  local  board  would  be 
elected  as  proposed ;  and  that  board  would 
have  the  management  of  the  lighting, 
cleansing,  and  sewerage  of  the  district. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  W. 
Williams)  had  said  that  his  constituents, 
and  he  believed  all  the  metropolis  with  the 
exception  of  Marylebone,  were  in  favour 
of  municipal  corporations.  He  differed 
entirely  from  his  hon.  Friend.  In  1851  a 
deputation  from  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
waited  upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
stated  that  if  he  could  be  satisfied  that  there 
was  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  boroughs  in  favour  of 
corporations,  he  wonld  be  glad  to  pay  every 
attention  to  any  memorials  which  might 
exhibit  that  feeling ;  and  from  that  time  to 
this  there  had  been  no  eipression  of  opi- 
nion on  the  subject.  Generally  speaking, 
he  believed  the  ratepayers  did  not  desire 
to  have  all  the  paraphernalia  and  the  ex- 
pense connected  with  corporations.  One 
of  the  principles  of  this  Bill  was,  that 
there  should  be  a  representative  body  to 
manage  the  sewerage.  That  had  been 
hitherto  done  by  a  central  body,  created 
by  the  Crown ;  all  these  bodies  had  failed 
in  their  management,  and  had  only  sue- 
3  B 
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ceeded  in  addiog  to  tbe  debt  They  could 
BiMiage  the  great  arterial  draine  well 
enough  s  bat  the  local  drainage  ought  to 
be  placed  under  local  authorities,  at  in 
Liyerpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  other 
large  towns.  The  3ill  fullj  proyided  for 
the  borrowing  and  repayment  of  money 
for  the  improTcment  of  the  metropolis.  It 
was  said  that  the  landlord  should  pay  the 
sewer  rate.  He  did  so  at  present,  unless 
it  was  expressly  prorided  otherwue  by 
agreement.  The  Bill  propoeed  that  the 
Ividlord  should  continue  liaUe ;  it  left  him 
in  precisely  the  same  position  as  he  was  in 
at  present.  The  objection  which  was  en- 
tertained againftt  Hobhouse's  Act  in  some 
parishes  would  be  remedied  by  a  short  Bill 
to  be  brought  in  to  amend  that  Act.  In 
Marylebone,  for  instance,  only  one  polling- 
place  was  provided  for  20,000  parochial 
electors.  This  was  a  point  in  which  alter- 
ation was  required ;  and  there  were  other 
matters  which  would  be  included  in  the 
amending  Bill  if  Members  desired  it.  He 
objected  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  South wark  (Mr.  Pellatt),  to  refer 
the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee.  It  was  a 
measure  which  required  to  be  considered  in 
Committee  of  the  whole  House.  It  was 
said  that  the  borough  of  Southwnrk  had 
its  own  officers,  who  managed  their  own 
affairs,  and  that  they  did  not  desire  the 
machinery  of  this  Bill.  He  (Sir  B.  Hall) 
must  say,  from  his  experience  at  the  Board 
of  Health,  that  no  part  of  the  metropolis 
was  in  so  bad  a  state  as  some  portions  of  the 
borough  of  Southwark.  In  the  four  weeks 
ending  the  9th  of  September,  1854,  no 
less  than  1,010  persons  died  from  cholera, 
in  consequence,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  part  of  the  metropo- 
lis was  kept,  and  in  consequence  of  those 
offensive  trades  and  those  nuisances  of 
which  the  hon.  Member  was  the  champion 
in  that  House.  He  hoped  to  mitigate  those 
erils  before  the  Session  closed.  It  was 
further  objected,  that  the  Bill  conferred 
arbitrary  powers.  These  were  only  the 
same  powers  which  were  possessed  by  the 
City  Commissioners  of  Sewers;  the  pro- 
vision had  been  copied  from  that  Act. 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Mr.  Butler)  objected  that  401,  was  too 
high  a  qualification  for  a  member  of  the 
local  board ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets  the  qualification  of  those 
who  voted  for  vestrymen  was  almost  as 
high  as  that.  He  hoped  that  the  House 
would  pass  this  Bill,  and  that  in  doing  so 
they  would  be  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
Sir  B.  HM 


great  and  permanent  improvement  of  the 
metropolis. 

Bill  read  2*. 

Sir  BENJAMIN  HALL:  I  propcue 
to  take  the  Conmittee  on  thia  day  fort- 
night. 

SUPPLT— CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Sir  GBOROB  GREY  moved  that  the 
hon.  Henry  Fitsroy  take  the  Chair  in 
place  of  die  lion.  Edward  Pleydell  Boo- 
verie,  who  has  accepted  the  office  of  Yiee 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Motion  eigreed  to. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

(I.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  propoaed, 

**That  a  ram,  not  ezeeeding  154,0622.,  be 
gnuited  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray,  to  the  Sltl  day 
of  March,  1866,  the  Ezpeaae  of  Maintenaooe  aod 
Repairs  of  Royal  Palaoes  and  Puhlic  Buildings." 

Me.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  rose  io 
protest  against  these  Estimates  being  pro- 
ceeded with  in  SQch  a  thin  Honse,  and 
without  due  notice  having  been  gifon  that 
thej  were  to  como  on  that  night.  He  felt 
so  strongly  on  the  snhject  that  he  should 
more  that  the  Chairman  report  progresa. 
Those  Estimates  had  gone  on  increasing 
year  after  year  to  a  most  enormous  extent. 
Under  the  Tory  Administration  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  they  only  amounted 
to  I,900.000{.,  while  last  year  they  reach- 
ed to  5,290,000^.  It  was.  therefore,  moat 
unfair  to  attempt  to  smuggle  these  Esti* 
mates  through  the  Committee,  involving,  as 
they  did,  so  large  an  amount  of  the  public 
money.  There  were  many  items  in  the 
Vote  highly  objectionable,  and  which  called 
loudly  for  cxplaHatioo— ^hua,  he  found  a 
sum  of  12,000/.  inserted  on  account  of 
the  Palace  of  Hampton  Court — a  palace 
which,  in  all  probability.  Her  Majesty  had 
never  even  seen,  but  which  was  kept  up 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pauper  members  of 
the  aristocracy.  Upon  that  pal  nee  and 
park,  and  the  adjoining  park  of  Bushey,  « 
sum  of  200,000/.  had  been  expended  since 
the  accession  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  Throne. 
Again,  there  was  a  sum  of  1,665/.  demand- 
ed for  the  repairs  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge's  apartments  in  St.  James's  Pnlaoe. 
Now,  he  could  not  see  why  that  should  be. 
Parliament  had  voted  an  annual  grant  of 
12,000/.  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Royal 
Duke,  besides  which  he  was  colonel  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  and  enjoyed  other 
emoluments.  The  late  Duke,  his  Royal 
father,  had  provided  himself  with  a  resi^ 
denoe,  and  had  never  oomo  to  Parliamei^ 
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for  ft  single  shilling  on  tbat  account.  Whj, 
then,  should  the  present  Duke  be  differ- 
entlj  treated  ?  The  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  given  a  promise  that 
the  expenditure  upon  the  different  public 
parks  aird  palaces  would  be  annuallj 
Drought  under  the  revision  of  Parliament. 
Now,  the  present  Bstimates  were  brought 
forward  in  a  manner  that  directly  violated 
the  compact  thus  entered  into.  The  fact 
was,  everything  had  been  placed  before 
the  House  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, and  it  was  quite  apparent  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Works  was  enabled  to  expend  vast  sums 
of  money  without  any  accountability  what- 
ever. He  regretted  very  much  that  ho 
was  precluded  by  the  forms  of  the  House 
from  moviug  the  postponement  of  tho  Com- 
mittee altogether.  What  he  would  do, 
therefore,  was  to  move  that  the  Chairman 
report  progress. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  he  hoped  his  hon. 
Friend  would  withdraw  his  Amendment, 
for  full  and  due  notice  had  been  given 
before  the  recess  of  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  proceed  with  these  Esti- 
mates on  that  evening.  His  hon.  Friend 
was  of  opinion  that  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  refer  these  Estimates  to  a 
Select  Committee,  but  that  would  be  a 
most  inconvenient  proceeding,  and,  if  re- 
port ed  to  at  all,  ought  to  be  odopted  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  Ses^sion,  when  a 
Committee  would  have  full  time  for  inquir- 
ing into  the  subject.  If  a  Committee 
were  now  appointed  to  inquire  into  these 
Estimates  they  could  not  possibly  report 
until  the  close  of  the  Session.  He  must 
remind  his  hon.  Friend  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inquiries  that  had  been  made 
on  the  subject  of  the  Estimates  within  the 
last  few  years,  many  charges  which  used 
to  fall  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  were 
now  voted  in  the  Estimates.  The  Fees  of 
Courts  and  other  public  establishments 
were  now  paid  directly  into  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  expenses  of  those  establishments 
were  defrayed  by  annual  Voles,  in  order 
that  they  might  come  under  the  remion 
of  Parliament.  The  consequent  increase 
of  the  Estimates  had  been  enormous,  and 
he  believed  the  increase  in  this  particular 
department  of  the  Estimates  for  tho  pre- 
sent year  was  not  less  than  1,000,000/., 
owing  to  the  charges  which  hud  been  re- 
moved from  the  Consolidated  Fund  and 
placed  upon  the  Estimates. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  he  fully  concurred 
in  the  repreaentation  of  the  hon.  Member 


for  Lambeth,  that  if  they  proceeded  that 
evening,  in  so  thin  a  House,  to  vote  these 
Estimates  they  would  be  voting  away  the 
public  money  without  proper  consideration. 
It  was  only  on  Thursday  fast  that  they  had 
been  pieced  in  the  hands  of  Members, 
while,  in  former  years,  the  custom  had 
been  to  have  them  printed  and  delivered 
to  Members  before  breaking  up  for  the 
Easter  recess. 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  said,  he  also  agreed 
that  it  would  be  quite  improper  to  proceed 
with  the  Committee  on  that  the  first  night 
of  their  meeting  after  the  recess.  For  his 
part,  he  believed  it  would  be  attended  with 
a  great  saving  of  time  and  expense,  if,  at 
the  commencement  of  every  Session,  a 
Standing  Committee  were  appointed  to 
consider  these  Estimates  previous  to  their 
coming  before  the  House.  He  certainly 
would  support  the  Motion  for  reporting 
progress. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  said, 
he  was  most  anxious  to  give  every  ex- 
planation in  his  power  with  regard  to  the 
Vote.  With  respect  to  the  palaces  en- 
tirely in  the  occupation  of  Her  Majesty, 
those  partly  in  her  occupation,  and  those 
not  in  her  occupation,  there  was  a  diminu* 
tion  of  expenditure  in  the  Estimates  of 
the  present  year  as  compared  with  last 
year.  There  was  a  diminution  of  1,3121. 
in  the  expenditure  on  the  palaces  in  the 
occupation  of  Her  Majesty.  There  was 
an  item  of  750^  for  a  new  carriage  en- 
trance for  the  convenience  of  Her  Majesty 
from  the  end  of  Grosvcnor  Place.  There 
was  also  an  item  of  1,000{.  for  gas  meters 
and  additional  mains  in  connection  with 
the  new  buildings  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
There  was  a  sum  of  5,55SL  for  Windsor 
Castle,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  for 
ordinory  repnirfl,  and  considering  the  large 
area  covered  by  that  building,  he  did  not 
think  the  sum  was  a  large  one.  There 
was  a  diminution  of  5951.  in  the  estimate 
for  St.  James's.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
W.  Williams)  snid  that  there  was  an  ex* 
pendituro  «<f  1,6652.  for  the  repair  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Cambridge's  residence.  That 
was  a  mistake.  The  snm  required  for  the 
repairs  of  his  Royal  Highness 's  residence 
was  onlv  751.  The  Estimate  for  Hampton 
Court  was  not  12,0002.  but  8,0002.,  of 
which  2,8002.  was  for  supplying  the  palace 
with  water  in  case  of  fire.  Hampton 
Court  was  a  handsome  palace,  and  it 
shoold  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 

Mr.  MACARTNET  said,  he  wished  to 
call  attention  to  a  subject  which  had  ere* 
3  B  2 
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ated  much  inoonreiiience  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pimlioo.  He  referred  to  the  pre- 
Bent  formation  of  the  road  from  Buckingham 
Gate.  Last  year,  when  the  Vote  was  taken 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  it  was 
Btated  that  the  street  was  to  run  directly 
leading  to  Birdcage  Walk,  and  was  to  pass 
through  the  Gun  Tavem.  The  people  of 
Pimlico  were  much  annoyed  at  seeing  a 
different  kind  of  road  formed.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  any  deviation  from  the 
original  plan  laid  down  had  been  ordered. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  said, 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  GoYomment  to 
carry  on  the  street  in  a  straight  line 
through  the  Gun  Ta?em.  They  could 
not,  however,  legally  obtain  possession  of 
the  building  till  next  year.  In  the  mean- 
time as  much  of  the  road  as  could  be  pro- 
ceeded with  had  been  formed,  so  as  to  lose 
as  little  time  as  possible. 

Mb.  ATSHFORD  WISE  said,  he  wish- 
ed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  the  item  of  furniture  for  the  public 
offices.  In  five  years  the  expense  of  fur- 
niture had  amounted  to  107,634{. — a  sum 
which  he  thought  enormous  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. He  had  heard  of  an  anecdote  con- 
nected with  a  piece  of  furniture  in  one  of 
those  offices  that  reminded  him  very  much 
of  what  had  been  going  on  lately  at  Bala- 
klaTa.  One  of  the  officials  wanted  a  book- 
case that  had  been  put  away  in  some 
department  or  other,  and  in  order  to  get  it 
a  requisition  was  necessary  to  bnng  it  from 
the  office  in  which  it  was  placed ;  a  second 
requisition  was  wanted  for  a  porter,  a  third 
requisition  for  a  joiner,  a  fourth  for  a  por- 
aon  to  clean  it,  and  a  fifth  was  required  for 
some  one  to  put  up  the  books.  With  re- 
gard to  the  accounts  generally,  he  might 
state  that  the  Auditors  in  their  last  Report 
complained  that  they  were  kept  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  faithful  and  complete  com- 
parison could  not  be  instituted  between 
the  expenditure  and  the  Votes  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Commissioners  were  required 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  classify  the  ac- 
counts and  submit  them  to  that  House; 
but  they  had  not  the  means  of  satisfactorily 
discharging  their  duty,  for  certain  of  the 
accounts,  examined  by  a  set  of  gentlemen 
called  "professional  examiners,  attached 
to  the  Board  of  Works,  were  not  properly 
laid  before  them.  Now,  if  it  were  required 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  certain  ac- 
counts should  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Audit,  that  House  should  not  be  satis- 
fied with  their  being  passed  merely  by 
professional  examiners  belonging  tO  the 
Mr.  Macartney 


Board  of  Works,    whose  Tory    accounts 
were  to  bo  controlled. 

Sib  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  said, 
that  in  reference  to  the  hon.  Member's  re- 
marks relating  to  furniture,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  financial  year  the 
Board  of  Works  directed  their  officers 
to  examine  the  different  offices,  and  supply 
any  deficiency  in  the  ordinary  amount  of 
furniture.  For  this  purpose  there  was  an 
excess  of  6,000^  over  the  sum  required 
last  year,  a  great  portion  of  which  was 
occasioned  by  furnishing  the  new  Station- 
ary Office  and  the  new  Record  Office. 
But,  independently  of  the  ordinary  fur- 
nishing of  offices,  there  had  been  created 
a  now  Department  of  War,  which  had 
taken  possession  of  the  house  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Copyhold  Commission.  •  The 
expense  occasioned  by  the  new  department, 
the  necessity  also  of  finding  a  new  resi- 
dence and  furniture  for  the  Copyhold  Com- 
mission, and  various  other  similar  itema 
had  caused  an  expenditure  of  24,8421. 
With  respect  to  the  Board  of  Audit,  which 
had  been  referred  to,  he  had  to  observe 
that  there  were  certain  works  executed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Office  of 
Works,  and  for  the  examination,  of  these 
accounts  persons  especially  acquainted 
with  their  nature  were  required.  The 
Treasury  Committee  appointed  last  year 
stated  that  those  professional  examiners 
exercised  a  check  over  the  details  of  the 
accounts  such  as  none  but  professional 
persons  could  supply.  Their  examination, 
therefore,  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the 
examination  by  the  Audit  Office,  which,  if 
these  accounts  were  sent  there,  would  only 
have  to  do  the  same  duty  oyer  again. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  he 
thought  the  Committee  ought  to  feel  in- 
debted to  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford 
(Mr.  A.  Wise)  for  having  called  attention 
to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Audit,  who,  not  for  the  first,  but  for  the 
third  time,  had  complained  of  the  want  of 
information  in  reference  to  these  accounts. 
If  Parliament  required  the  Commissioners 
to  perform  their  duty,  they  ought  to  have 
I  the  means  of  properly  discharging  it.  To 
know  that  the  money  voted  was  properly 
applied  was  eyen  of  more  importance  than 
cavilling  about  the  amount  to  bo  granted. . 
He  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  the  accounts  of  the  Commissariat, 
and  he  wi|s  told  that  he  need  not  trouble 
himself  about  them,  as  they  would  go  be- 
fore  the  auditors,  who  would  supply  all 
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proper  check.  He  must  say,  however, 
that  he  was  not  so  well  satisfied  with  this 
check,  for  the  auditors  said  that  the  form 
in  which  certain  acconnts  were  laid  hefore 
them  rendered  it  impossihle  for  them  fairly 
to  set  the  expense  of  the  year  against  the 
Votes  of  the  year.  The  result  of  this 
mode' of  stating  the  accounts,  and  of  hay- 
ing halances  hanging  over  for  two  or  three 
years,  or  even  longer,  was  to  give  a  power 
of  transferring  charges  from  one  year  to 
another,  thus  leading  to  great  insecurity 
and  uncertainty  as  to  the  Votes  which 
Parliament  was  called  on  to  give.  The 
point  for  which  the  Treasury  contended 
was  thaty  as  these  accounts  had  heen 
audited  by  the  officials  of  the  department, 
there  was  no  need  for  sending  them  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Audit ;  hut  this  was 
certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional functions  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Audit,  who  had  heen  appointed  by  Par- 
liament to  control  the  expenditure  of  money, 
just  as  the  Controller  of  the  Exchequer 
conti-olled  its  issue.  The  practice  might 
perhaps  be  cheaper  if  it  were  adopted  as  a 
general  principle,  and  if  every  department 
had  auditors  of  its  own,  but  that  certainly 
was  not  a  mode  of  auditing  the  public  ac- 
counts which  he  should  recommend  the 
House  to  sanction. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  riffht  hon.  Baronet  that  it  would 
be  a  great  improvement  if  the  same  prac- 
tice were  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  as  prevailed  in  reference 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates— that  of 
closing  the  accounts  each  year,  and  not 
allowing  balances  to  hang  over  from  one 
year  to  another.  That,  however,  would  be 
impossible  until  an  entire  change  took 
place  in  the  principle  on  which  these  Civil 
Service  Estimates  were  voted.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  be  necessary  that  all 
these  Estimates  should  be  voted  by  the 
31st  of  March,  and  if  Parliament  were  to 
continue  to  meet  at  the  commencement  of 
February,  as  usual,  and  there  were  a  press 
of  business,  that  could  scarcely  be  done. 
With  regard  to  these  accounts,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  consisted,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  the  accounts  of  masons  and 
other  artificers  employed  by  the  Board  of 
Works,  which  the  Commissioners  of  Audit 
bad  neither  the  means  nor  the  ability  to 
audit.  It  was,  therefore,  more  convenient 
that  they  should  first  be  audited  by  pro- 
fessional men — servants  of  the  board,  who 
understood  such  accounts — and  that  the 
CommiBsioners  of  Audit  having  received 


their  vouchers  should  then  make  a  general 
audit. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  the  ex- 
planation  of  his  hon.  Friend  was  not  satis- 
factory to  him.  It  was  quite  true  that 
this  practice  had  gone  on  for  some  time, 
but  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  army 
accounts.  He  believed  it  to  be  possible, 
though  it  might  be  difficult,  to  do  with 
these  Estimates  exactly  what  was  done 
with  respect  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Esti- 
mates. There  were  works  connected  with 
the  Admiralty  as  large  as  those  in  the' 
present  Estimate,  and  there  was  no  such 
difficulty  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to 
apprehend  in  having  them  audited  by  the 
Audit  Board. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
wished  to  know  what  were  the  intentions 
of  the  Government.  Did  they  mean  to- 
give  the  Audit  Office  the  go-by?  There 
were  certainly  difficulties  in  the  way,  but 
they  should  have  been  stated  when  the 
Audit  Commissioners  had  appealed  to  the 
Treasury.  He  should  like  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon  that 
point.  No  branch  of  the  public  service 
required  the  audit  more  than  the  Woods 
and  Forests. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  the  Audit 
Board  at  present  acted  under  the  au- 
thority of  several  Acts  of  Parliament.. 
Those  Acts  were  of  the  most  conflicting 
nature,  and  the  heads  of  departments  were- 
anxious  that  they  should  be  consolidated, 
so  that  they  might  know  how  to  perform 
their  duties.  He  wished  to  ask  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  whether  he  had 
any  objection  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the* 
consolidation  of  the  Acts! 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  an  entire  mistake  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Evesham 
to  suppose  that  the  accounts  of  the  Board 
of  Works  were  not  as  much  subject  to 
audit  as  those  of  the  Admiralty,  or  the 
Ordnance.  Thev  were  thoroughly  exam- 
ined and  passed  by  auditors,  and  went 
through  precisely  the  same  process  as  the 
accounts  of  any  other  publio  department. 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  re- 
lated to  a  species  of  sub-audit  which  the 
accounts  for  certain  works  executed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Works 
now  underwent.  It  had  been  found  con- 
venient in  practice  that  the  surveyors  and 
other  officers  of  the  Board  of  Works  should 
themselves  examine  the  measurements  of 
brickwork  performed  and  other  details  con- 
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aected  with  the  labour  of  the  artificers 
employed  in  their  own  department.  Thej 
therefore  audited  thia  separate  class  of 
items  and  then  sent  the  aggregate  accounts 
to  the  Board  of  Audit  for  its  examination. 
It  might  be  a  fair  question  for  considera- 
tion wh other  this  special  audit  should  not 
be  conducted  bj  the  Board  of  Audit  rather 
than  by  the  oflScers  of  the  Board  of  Works  ; 
but  certainly  those  officers  possessed  the 
knowledge  which  fitted  them  for  the  duty, 
and,  moreover,  they  could  have  no  inter- 
eat  in  concealing  the  errors  of  the  persons 
employed.  However^  the  subject  having 
been  started,  the  Government  would  have 
it  investigated,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
change  in  the  existing  practice  would  be 
advantageous.  With  regard  to  the  various 
Acts  relating  to  the  Audit  Board,  our  pre- 
sent legislation  in  that  respect,  no  doubt, 
was  not  in  the  most  satisfactory  state. 
Tho  subject  had  already  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Government, 
and  though  it  would  be  premature  now  to 

five  any  distinct  promise  as  to  the  intro- 
action  of  a  measure  upon  it,  yet  the  series 
of  Acts  in  question  would  be  examined 
with  the  view  of  effecting  an  improvement 
or  consolidation  of  them. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
was  quite  aware  that  great  difficulties  ex- 
isted, but  on  the  whole  believed  the  answer 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  be 
very  satisfactorv. 

Sill  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Commissioner  of  Works  to  the 
charge  of  464?.  set  down  in  the  Estimates 
for  the  repair  of  the  stud-house  and  pad- 
dock in  Hampton  Court  Park.  Last  year 
he  was  informed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  the  Yote  then  proposed  would 
be  the  last;  but  to  his  surprise  he  found 
it  again  among  the  Votes,  although  it  was 
well  known  that  the  produce  of  tho  stud  of 
horses  which  were  annually  sold  amounted 
to  a  large  sum  of  money.  What  he  wished 
to  know  was,  whether  a  regular  debtor  and 
creditor  account  was  kept  of  the  sums  so 
received,  which,  at  all  events,  might  be 
applied  in  keeping  up  the  buildings  instead 
of  taxing  the  public  to  do  so  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  said, 
he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
stud,  that  the  money  required  was  for  the 
repair  of  certain  buildings  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  he  really  knew  nothing  of  the 
produce  of  these  horses  alluded  to  by  his 
lOn.  Friend. 
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Sir  WILLIAM  JOLLlFFE  said,  he 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


thought  an  account  ought  to  be  given  of 
tho  sums  received  for  the  sale  of  these 
horses ;  but  he  believed  many  of  them 
were  used  in  Her  Mi^esty's  carriages,  and. 
as  such,  were  the  property  of  the  Crown. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  the  hon. 
Baron  ot  had  evidently  misunderstood  him. 
The  horses  he  alluded  to  were  regularly 
thorough -bred,  and  sold  for  racing  pur* 
poses.  The  sum  realised  in  that  way  was, 
he  believed,  very  considerable. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  would 
not  put  the  Committee  to  the  trouble  of 
dividing,  were  it  not  a  case  of  absolute 
necessity.  What  he  desired  was,  that  the 
Miscellaneous  Estimates  should  be  post* 
poned  in  order  that  members  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  considering  them,  and 
he  also  thought  that  the  Government 
should  supply  the  House  with  the  mate* 
rials  requisite  for  instituting  a  comparison 
between  the  Votes  for  the  present  year  and 
those  for  the  past  three  years.  They  had 
already  voted  upwards  of  40,000,000^.  for 
the  army  and  navy,  with  scarcely  a  single 
objection  ;  and  afterwards  the  Estimates 
of  another  department,  amounting  to  nearly 
4,000,0001.,  were  brought  forward  surrep- 
titiously at  midnight,  and  agreed  to  with* 
ont  an  observation.  There  was  a  sum  of 
12,357?.  in  the  present  estimate  which  he 
wished  to  have  explained.  One  item  of 
4062L  was  for  repairing  Hampton  Court 
Palace  ;  and  to  lay  down  mains  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  water  in  case  of  fire, 
there  was  a  sum  of  50002.  additional.  Then 
there  was,  for  the  gardens,  822. ;  4641.  for 
the  paddock,  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Westminster  (Sir  J. 
Shelley);  and  next  fi^Iowed  2159Z.  for 
Hampton  Court  Great  Park,  and  for  plea- 
sure-gardens 5902.,  the  whole  making  a 
sum  of  12,3572.  Now,  he  wished  to  know 
what  necessity  there  was  for  laying  down 
pipes  to  convey  water  to  this  old  palace, 
built  over  300  years  ago,  and  upon  which 
he  believed  as  much  had  been  unnecessa- 
rily expended  as  it  cost  Cardinal  Wolsey 
to  divert  the  river  from  its  original  bed  in 
order  to  convey  water  to  the  palace  9  It 
was  only  on  his  return  to  town  a  day  or 
two  ago  that  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates 
were  put  into  his  hands.  No  time  had 
been  given  for  their  examination,  and  ke 
certainly  did  not  expect  that  the  Committee 
would  be  asked  to  proceed  with  them  that 
night  He  shoula,  therefore,  press  his 
motion  that  the  Chairman  do  now  report 
progress. 
The  CHANCELLOR  of  tiis  EXCHK- 
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QUER  fiaid,  he  must  beg  to  remind  tho 
bon.  Qentleman  that,  on  the  last  night 
before  the  recess,  he  expressly  stated  that  I 
the  Ilouse  would  go  into  Committee  on 
these  Estimates  after  the  second  reading 
of  bis  hon.  Friend's  (Sir  B.  Hall's)  Bill,  j 
respecting  the  local  government  of  the ! 
metropolis,  had  been  disposed  of.  The  | 
Estimates  themsel?es  were  delivered  some 
days  ago,  just  as  they  had  always  been 
annually,  and  there  could,  therefore,  be 
BO  difficulty  in  a  gentleman  of  his  hon. 
Friend's  experience,  In  two  or  three 
hours  on  any  morning,  making  himself 
master  of  the  subject.  Great  complaints 
had  been  made  of  the  Revenae  Estipatee 
being  brought  in  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  midnight; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  do  so  against  his  own  inclination, 
and  the  notices  on  going  into  Supply  were 
so  numerous,  that  he  was  prevented  from 
giving  the  necessary  explanation.  Hap« 
pilyj  however,  there  were  few  obstacles  on 
'  that  evening,  and  as  his  hon.  Friend's 
Local  Management  of  the  Metropolis  Bill 
was  disposed  of  in  a  short  time,  the  Go- 
remment  would  be  prepared  to  give  any 
explanation  that  might  be  required.  Ho 
trusted,  therefore,  that  the  Committee 
would  at  once  proceed  with  the  Votes  on 
the  paper. 

Mr.  FRENCH  said,  he  considered  that 
the  explanation  given  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  for  the  Treasury,  with 
respect  to  the  Estimates  brought  forward 
at  midnight,  was  anything  but  satisftictory. 
He  also  wished  to  know  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Commissioner  of  Works, 
whether  he  had  taken  any  measures  to 
protect  the  magnificent  trees  in  the  park, 
at  Hampton  Court,  from  being  injured  or 
destroyed  ? 

Sm  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  said, 
be  was  informed  that  no  injury  had  been 
done  to  those  trees;  and  if  any  danger 
arose,  he  would  take  measures  to  protect 
them. 

Mu.  JOHN  MACGREGOR  said,  he 
thought  that,  at  a  period  when  there  waa 
a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  an  in- 
oreosed  expenditure,  it  was  not  decent  in 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  propose  any  Esti- 
mates until  he  stated  his  budget  to  the 
House.  For  his  own  part,  be  had  seen  so 
much  carelessness  and  apathy  displayed 
ID  voting  away  large  sums  of  the  public 
money  in  that  House,  that  if  his  hon. 


Friend  the  Member  for  Lambeth  divided 
the  Committee,  he  would  support  him. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  Chairman  do  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  agtun." 

The  Committee  dtotcM :  — -  Ayes  3; 
Noes  126  :  Majority  123. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(2.)  69,544{.  Royal  Parks,  Palaces, 
and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

Mr.  W.  EWART  said,  there  was  a 
house  in  Hyde  Park  belonging  either  to 
the  Ranger  or  Deputy  Ranger,  with  ex- 
tensive grounds  attached.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  those  grounds  could  not  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  said, 
he  had  no  control  over  the  matter,  but  he 
would  make  inquiries. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  ho 
had,  on  former  occasions,  urged  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  restore  the  Diana  foun- 
tain at  the  beautiful  piece  of  water  in 
Bushy  Park ;  he  hoped  it  had  not  escaped 
his  attention. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  said, 
it  had  not ;  and  a  Vote  for  the  restoration 
of  the  fountain  would  be  found  in  the*  pre- 
sent Estimate. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that,  after 
the  late  division,  he  would  not  again  di- 
vide the  Committee ;  but  he  thought  some 
items  called  for  remark.  He  wished,  for 
instance,  to  know  whether  Windsor  Park 
cost  any  money  to  the  public  last  year. 
There  was  no  item  for  it  in  this  year's  or 
last  year's  Estimate,  though,  in  the  ao* 
counts  of  'Woods  and  Forests,  it  would 
seem  to  have  cost  18,0002. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  waa 
understood  to  say  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  any  other  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds  than  those  mentioned  in  the  Vote, 
and  therefore  was  unable  to  give  the  in* 
formation  desired. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  from 
the  year  ending  March,  1854,  there  was  a 
rec^pt  from  Crown  lands  of  387,000/., 
and  an  expenditure  of  131,000?.,  and  he 
should  like  to  know  why  that  Vote  had 
not  been  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee.  He  hoped  that  there 
was  some  Member  of  the  Government  who 
could  answer  him. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  ho  thought  he 
could  answer  the  hon.  Member.  The  matter 
waa  under  consideration  last  year,  and  in 
connection  with  the  measure  then  brought 
forward  the  land  revenuea  of  the  Crown 
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beeame  the  subject  of  diaoiinioDy  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  th6nf;ht 
that  he  should  not  be  justified  in  altering 
the  form  that  had  been  followed  in  these 
accounts,  as  the  public  had  no  interest  in 
the  property  except  during  the  life  of  the 
Sovereign,  it  haying  been  exchanged  for 
life  only,  in  consideration  of  the  Civil  List. 
He  could  assure  his  hon.  Friend  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  maturely 
considered  the  matter  before  he  had  come 
to  his  decision. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
during  the  assignment  of  it  in  considera- 
tion of  the  Civil  List,  was  as  much  the 
property  of  the  public  during  the  assign- 
ment as  any  property  was,  and  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  as  such.  131,0001.  had  been 
squandered,  and  there  were  now  Votes  of 
69,544^.  for  these  parks,  besides  an  enor- 
mous amount  for  the  royal  palaces,  al- 
though Her  Majesty  had  a  civil  list  of 
385,000{.  a  year. 

Mr.  JOHN  MACGRE60R  said,  he 
had  no  wish  to  limit  the  magnificence  or 
convenience  of  the  royal  palaces,  but  if 
they  Vent  back  to  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing of  Versailles  (Louis  XIV.),  they  would 
find  that  three  times  as  much  had  been 
spent  in  this  countiy  as  in  France,  and  the 
whole  history  of  jobbing  and  recklessness 
could  not  equal  what  might  be  found  in 
connection  with  the  royal  palaces. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
doubted  whether  the  present  was  a  fitting 
opportunity  for  raising  questions  respect- 
ing the  expenditure  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests.  Me  admitted  that  the  subject 
was  a  very  important  one,  but  he  thought 
that  within  the  last  few  years  there  had 
been  a  great  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  accounts  by  the  Woods  and 
Forests.  He  (Sir  H.  Willoughby)  claimed 
the  right  of  discussing  every  item  in  the 
Votes  for  the  management  of  the  Crown 
property  which  came  before  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  he  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  W.  Williams)  would  not  bo  daunted 
^y  the  division  on  his  Motion  from  inquiry 
into  the  subject  if  he  saw  fit. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  only 
wanted  to  know  how  it  was  that  Windsor 
Park  was  not  included  in  the  Vote. 
18,000Z.  had  been  expended  upon  that 
Park  last  year,  and  he  wished  to  know 
whether  there  was  to  be  any  outlay  upon 
it  in  the  present  year?  The  Government 
had  not  fulfilled  the  engagement  of  the 
Mr.  Wilson 


late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  pro* 
mised  that  6,000,0002.,  which  had  formerly 
been  spent  in  silence,  should  be  brought 
to  light,  and  placed  under  the  cognisance 
of  the  House. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  present  Government 
had  punctually  and  exactly  fulfilled  the 
engagements  of  tbe  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  undertook  to  bring  the 
revenue  service  under  the  cognisance  of 
the  House,  and  not  that  that  expenditure 
should  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer  before 
any  Vote  should  be  taken  in  the  House. 
It  had  been  already  stated  that  it  was  not 
his  iqtention  to  place  the  expenditure  of 
managing  the  land  revenue  of  the  Crown 
upon  the  Estimates,  and  that  intention 
also  had  been  adhered  to.  With  regard 
to  the  parks,  they  had  been  originally  the 
property  of  the  Crown,  but  had  been  gra- 
tuitously granted  by  the  Crown  to  the 
public  for  their  benefit  and  pleasure. 
Windsor  Park  was  in  the  occupancy  of 
the  Crown  itself,  and  so  was  put  upon  the 
expenses  of  the  land  revenue.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  W.  Williams), 
had,  apparently  in  his  eye,  an  Act  which 
transfeired  certain  charees  upon  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  and  which  therefore  were 
paid  by  the  Exchequer  without  any  annual 
Vote  of  that  House.  They  were  included^ 
every  one,  in  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates, 
which  had  been  and  would  be  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

Mr.  W.  EWART  said,  he  thought 
there  should  be  a  greater  number  of  seats 
provided  in  the  Parks.  He  also  objected 
to  the  carrying  away  of  quantities  of  gravel 
for  the  purpose  of  making  roads,  and  then 
filling  up  the  spaces  left  with  filthy  street 
sweepings,  so  as  to  create  a  kind  of 
artificial  swamp. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLES  WORTH  said, 
that  a  greater  number  of  seats  should  be 
provided,  and  that  the  taking  away  of 
the  gravel  should  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  macartney  said,  he  thought 
that  the  wooden  railing  in  Rotten  Row 
should  give  place  to  a  handsome  iron  one. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  said,, 
that  a  Vote  would  be  proposed  this  year 
for  completing  the  iron  railing  which  had 
been  already  begun  in  Rotten  Row. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(3.)  122,209Z.,  New  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
wished  for  some  information  as  to  the  total 
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Amount  to  be  required  for  the  building. 
The  original  estimate  was  750,0002.,  and 
there  luid  already  been  spent  more  than 
1,700,0001.  Three  years  ago  he  had 
raised  the  question,  and  Sir  Charles 
Barry  had  given  an  approximation  within 
500,000f.  He  wished  to  know^Iao,  whe- 
ther any  decision  had  been  come  to  as  to 
the  Commission  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  as 
it  would  cost  an  enormous  sum  if  he  was 
to  be  paid  a  per-centage  on  the  expendi- 
ture. He  believed  2,000,0002.  at  the  very 
least  would  be  expended,  before  the  build- 
ings were  completed. 

Sir  BENHAM  NORRETS  said,  that 
last  year  a  promise  had  been  given  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Works  that  a  plan  of  the  entire  build- 
ing which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  should 
be  submitted  to  rarliament,  and  it  was 
most  important  that  that  promise  should 
be  adhered  to.  From  the  nature  of  the 
new  bridge  which  was  to  be  constructed, 
it  was  evident  that  the  houses  at  the  north 
side  of  the  Palaoe*yard  would  have  to  be 
purchased,  and  he  presumed  that  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  some  new  buildings  on 
that  side,  and  if  so  the  House  ought  to  be 
informed  what  the  nature  of  those  build- 
ings was.  He  perceived  also  an  item  for 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  Mr. 
Cope,  and  ho  wished  to  know  if  he  was  the 
same  gentleman  who  had  painted  the  fresco 
of  « the  First  Inyestiture  of  the  Garter" 
in  the  House  of  Lords?  because,  if  he 
were  the  same,  that  fresco  appeared  to 
him  and  also  to  others  to  be,  in  its  draw- 
ingf  disgraceful  to  the  present  state  of  art 
in  this  country,  and  he  should  be  iuclined 
to  oppoBo  any  further  grant  for  decoration 
to  the  same  artist. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  said, 
that  it  was  quite  true  that  last  year  he 
had  m&de  a  promise  to  the  House  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  obtain  a  statement 
from  Sir  Charles  Barry  of  the  works  which 
he  wished  to  execute,  and  of  their  probable 
cost ;  and  he  had  obtained  a  full  report  on 
that  subject.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1854, 
Sir  Charles  Barry  estimated  that  to  com- 
plete the  works  which  had  been  already 
sanctioned  would  require  a  sum  of  280,000f. 
Last  year  a  sum  of  107,0001.  was  voted, 
and  this  year  85,000/.  was  asked  for,  so 
that  there  would  remain  a  sum  of  88,000Z., 
which  would  have  to  be  voted  in  following 
▼ears.  In  addition  to  the  works  which 
iiad  been  already  sanctioned,  he  had  asked 
Sir  Charles  Barry  to  give  him  an  estimate 
of  all  the  TTorks  which  he  thought  ought 


to  be  executed  to  complete  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  then  be  took  that  esti- 
mate and  ascertained  what  was  the  value 
of  the  land  necessary  to  carry  out  those 
works,  and  his  estimate  was  that  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  about  651,0002.  would  be 
required.  There  had  been  expended  up 
to  March,  1854,  1,583,000^,  the  sum 
voted  last  year  was  107,000/.,  making 
1,690,000/.,  and  that  with  the  present 
vote  would  give  1,812,000/.  odd;  but  if 
all  the  views  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  should 
be  carried  out  651,000/.  more  would  be 
required,  makinga  total  of  about  2,500,000/. 
With  regard  to  those  works  which  had 
been  considered  necessary  by.  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  but  which  had  not  yet  been  auc- 
tioned, he  could  only  say  that  they  were 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Treasury. 
With  regard  to  the  other  question  of  the 
hon.  Qentleman,  he  had  to  state  that  the 
decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  did 
not  come  under  the  control  of  his  depart- 
ment, but  were  under  the  superintendence 
of  4he  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
therefore  he  could  give  no  answer  as  to 
that  matter. 

Sir  DENHAM  NORREYS  said,  he 
thought  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  had 
promised  to  lay  before  the  House  the  plana 
of  Sir  Charles  Barry  with  regard  to  the 
new  buildings  which  he  proposed  to  erect. 

Mr.  macartney  said,  he  thought 
that  the  Committee  was  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  right  hon.  baronet  for  having 
ascertained  what  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 
buildings  would  be,  but  he  hoped  that  the 
Treasury  would  not  permit  one  single 
shilling  to  be  expended  before  the  plans  of 
the  new  buildings  proposed  had  been  laid 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  wished 
to  know  if  any  agreement  existed  as  to  the 
amount  of  remuneration  which  was  to  be 
paid  to  Sir  Charles  Barry  ?  He  thought 
that,  if  the  suggestions  of  that  Gentlemau 
were  followed,  the  total  expense  of  the 
buildings  would  far  exceed  2,500,000/. 

Captain  SCOBELL  said,  he  hoped  that 
the  First  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of 
Works  would  keep  Sir  Charles  Barry  in 
sdbjection.  The  present  building  was,  to 
his  mind,  a  monument  of  extravagance. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  said,  he  wished  to  en- 
quire what  was  to  be  done  with  the  Courts 
of  Law?  Was  it  intended  that  they 
should  be  replaced?  It  was  impossible 
that  they  could  remain  in  their  present 
state,  and  he  should  like  to  know  if  the 
cost  of  their  alteration  or  replacement  was 
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isduded  io  the  expenditure  now  before  the 
Honse  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  M0LE8W0RTH  said, 
Aat  Sir  ChaHes  Barry  did  propose  to  re^ 
move  the  Courts  of  Lair,  hot  that  remoyal 
was  not  inelnded  in  the  works  already 
aanctioned  by  the  Honse,  and  this  estimate 
of  650,0002.  wonld  not  include  the  expense 
of  building  new  Courts. 

Mb.  WILSON  said,  the  Committee 
would  probably  be  aware  thai  Sir  ChaHes 
Barry's  commission  had  been  a  matter  of 
serious  dispute  betweea  that  gentleman 
and  successive  Boards  of  the  Treasury,  and 
until  within  the  last  twelve  months  his 
claims  had  not  even  been  brought  into  the 
shape  of  an  account.  The  original  agree- 
ment with  Sir  Charles  Barry  was  made  by 
Lord  Besboroogh,  who  was  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  when  the  palace  was 
commenced,  and  by  it  the  architect  was  to 
receive  a  sum  of  25,000^  in  full  for  his 
commission  upon  the  building  as  then  con- 
templated, though  Sir  Charles  Barry  pro- 
tested that  he  never  quite  assented  to  this 
agreement.  He  (Mr.  Wilson)  might  here 
mention  that  the  original  expenditure  of 
700,0007.  then  contemplated  was  never  in- 
tended to  finish  this  building,  but  only 
included  the  shell.  As  far  as  he  could 
make  out,  the  calculation  upon  which  Lord 
Besborough  based  this  agreement  was  of 
something  like  3  per  cent,  upon  the  whole 
expenditure.  The  usual  commission  paid 
to  architects  was  5  per  cent.  ;  but  in  this 
case,  where  the  cost  of  measurement — 
which  was  a  very  serious  item — was  de- 
frayed by  the  public,  the  commission 
allowed  was  3  per  cent.  It  appeared  to 
the  Treasury,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
an  equitable  arrangement  to  adopt  the 
principle  upon  which  Lord  Besborough 
appeared  to  have  acted — although  Sir 
Charles  Barry  said  he  never  assented  to  it, 
while  admitting  that  he  had  acted  upon  it 
— ^and  to  pay  the  architect  a  commission 
at  the  same  rate  as  that  originally  con- 
templated. Sir  Charles  Barry  protested 
agamst  that  decision  ;  a  correspondence 
had  gone  on  upon  the  subject  from  that 
day  to  the  present ;  the  Treasury  had 
kept  their  payments  to  him  within  that 
amount  of  3  per  cent,  upon  the  actual 
outlay  on  the  building ;  and,  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  measurement,  as  Sir 
Gharlee  Barry  stated  that  he  had  incurred 
considerable  expenditure  of  his  own  under 
this  head,  that  matter  was  at  present 
under  consideration  until  the  facts  were 
discovered.     In  a  very  short  time  a  final 


decision,  Ite  hoped,  would  be  come  to^Sk 
decision  which  might  not  satisfy  Sir  Charles 
Barry  perhaps,  but  which  would  be,  he 
thought,  a  just  one  as  between  that  Gen* 
tleman  and  the  public, 

Captaiv  SCOBBLL  said,  that  a  com* 
mission  of  3  per  cent,  upon  the  exnendi- 
ture  vould  produce  a  sum  of  54,000i., 
and  he  wished  to  know  whether  the  Trea- 
sniy  meant  to  resist  any  further  daimy 
sna  to  confine  Sir  Charles  Barry's  remu- 
neration to  3  per  cent  upon  the  actual 
outlay  ? 

Mr.  LLOTD  DAYIBS  said,  he  begged 
to  ask  whether  the  3  per  cent,  commission 
was  charged  upon  the  decorations  of  the 
interior  as  well  as  upon  the  building  gene* 
rally? 

Mr.  WILSON  replied  that  the  commis- 
sion was  charged  upon  the  entire  outlay, 
including  decorations,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  prepared  to  resist  any  further 
claims  beyond  the  3  per  cent.,  though 
they  would  of  course  replace  any  private 
expense  incurred  by  Sir  Charles  Barry 
with  regard  to  measurement. 

ViaoouNT  BBRINGTON  said,  he  wish- 
ed  to  ask  if,  in  addition  to  decorations,  the 
commission  was  charged  upon  repairs, 
because  as  alterations  and  repairs  appeared 
never  to  be  finished,  the  percentage  upon 
them  would  furnish  Sir  Charles  Barry 
with  a  perpetual  annuity. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLBSWORTH  said, 
that  Government  was  prepared  to  resist 
any  further  charge  beyond  the  3  per  cent, 
which  was  the  usual  amount  paid  to  archi- 
tects for  public  works,  including  decora- 
tions and  other  similar  matters. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  a 
proposition  ought  to  have  been  made  to 
Sir  Charles  Barry  to  this  effect,  that  if  he 
did  not  choose  to  afford  his  services  on 
certain  terms,  they  would  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  PEROT  said,  he  noticed  (hat  there 
was  in  these  Estimates  a  sum  of  6,0001. 
charged  for  warming  and  ventilating  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Committee 
ought  to  know  whether  this  was  to  be  a 
regular  annual  charge. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  said, 
that  with  respect  to  the  ventilation  of  the 
House,  the  sum  of  6,0001.  was  proposed  in 
consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  which  had  been  appointed  to 
consider  that  matter.  A  portion  of  that 
expense  had  been  already  incurred,  when 
Mr.  Gumey  was  employed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee.    For  his  own 
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part,  lie  m«Bt  sajr  that  he  thought  Ike  im- 
provement \?hich  had  taken  place  in  the 
Tentilation  of  the  House  was  worth  the  ex- 
pense, hut  for  thd  fiitnre  be  anticipated 
cooaiderahle  reduetiona. 

11b.  PIOOTT  aaid^eoDsiderahlediB&atisp 
hction  already  prevailed  on  this  matter, 
and  it  would  he  increased  if  it  went  forth 
as  it  now  stood,  without  some  explanation 
having  heea  given,  without  which  he  con- 
sidered the  House  ought  not  to  have  this 
expenditure  hanging  over  it  year  after 
year. 

Vote  agreed  <o  ;  as  were  also — 

(4.)  6,0002.,  General  Repository  for 
Recoi'ds. 

(5.)  122,84H.»  Holyhead  Harhour. 

Captain  SCOBELL  said,  ho  wished  to 
inquire  the  depth  of  water  at  neap  tides 
in  the  harhour  of  refuge  and  the  road- 
atead  of  Holyhead;  and  whether  the  works 
recommended  by  the  Admiralty  had  been 
aanctioned  by  Parliament  ? 

Mb.  BAILLIE  said,  he  ako  begged  to 
aak  whether  the  original  plans  had  not 
been  altered,  so  as  to  reduce  the  area  of 
the  breakwater  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD,  in  reply,  said, 
he  must  refer  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle* 
man  (Captain  Soobell)  to  the  report  of 
Captain  Skinner  and  Mr.  Rendell  on  the 
subject.  The  object  of  bringing  the  Esti- 
mate forward  was  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  for  the  expenditure,  the  pr<>- 
posal  being  to  enlarge  Holyhead  Harbour, 
and  afford  greater  security  than  hitherto, 
a  measure  which  was  justified  by  the  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  that  re- 
sorted to  it.  He  believed  there  had  been 
some  alteration  in  the  original  plans. 

Vote  agreed  (o;  as  were  tlie  followmg 
Votes — 

(6.)  234,0001.,  Harboura  of  Refuge. 

(7.)  3751.,  Port  Patrick  Harbour. 

(8.)  30,963/.,  Public  Buildings  (Ire- 
land). 

(9.)  5,876i..  Kiagstowtt  Harbour. 

(10.)  82,140/..  Two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

(11.)  54,4001.,  Treasury. 

(12.)  27,595{.,  Home  Department. 

(13.)  83,8492.,  Foreign  Department. 

(14.)  35,8972.,  Colonial  Department. 

(15.)  75,7332.,  Privy  Council  Deport- 
ment, &e, 

(16.)  2,7002..  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

(17.)  25,21 12.,  Paymaster  General's  De- 
partment. 

(18.)  7,3142.,  ComptroUer  General  of 
Sxohequer. 


(19.)  21.5951.,  Offiee  of  Works  and 
Public  BuUdinga. 

(20.)  21 ,8622.,  Office  of  Woods,  Foresta, 
and  Land  Revenuea. 

(21.)  14,09«.,  Public  Records  Depart- 
ment. 

(22.)  205,3832*,  Poor  Law  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  said,  he  wished  te 
call  attention  to  the  laige  expenditure  re* 
quired  for  the  maintenance  of  the  establish* 
meni  in  Ireland  as  compared  with  that  in 
England.  Last  year  the  cost  in  Ireland 
was  40,7942.,  while  in  England  it  was  ody 
35,7282.,  and  in  Ireland  eighty-nine  per* 
sons  were  employed  upon  the  establiaho 
ment,  the  number  employed  in  England 
being  only  sixty-six.  He  wished  to  know 
if  the  Government  could  gifc  any  assuranoe 
that  the  establishment  in  Ireland  would  be 
reduced  so  aa  to  be  more  upon  a  footing 
with  that  in  England  f 

Mil  WILSON  said,  every  effort  was 
being  made  to  reduce  the  expe»diture  coo- 
nected  with  the  administration  vi  the  Poor 
Laws  in  Ireland.  Last  year  the  amount 
asked  for  was  redoeed  from  48,0001.  to 
40,0002.,  and  this  year  there  was  a  further 
reduction  to  34,0002.,  making  altogether  a 
reduction  of  14,0002.  in  two  years. 

Mr.  macartney  said,  the  late  B». 
cretary  for  Ireland  promised  laat  year  thai 
a  Select  Committee  should  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  system  of  the  Poor 
Laws  in  Ireland,  and  he  hoped  to  have  a 
renewal  of  that  promise  from  the  present 
Secretary. 

Ma.  DISRAELI  said,  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man's  reply  could  hardly  be  considered 
satisfactory  to  the  boa.  Member  who  had 
just  put  the  question.  What  the  lion. 
Gentleman  wanted  to  know,  and  what 
Irish  Members  also  desired  to  know,  was, 
whether  steps  had  been  taken  to  reduoe 
the  expenditure  connected  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  poor  law  in  Ireland.  He 
did  not  understand  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Wilson)  had  given  a  satiafactory 
answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  Irish  expenditure  had  been  re- 
duced this  year  by  a  sum  of  6,2002.  This 
reduclion  was  caused  by  the  ahoFition  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Board ;  by 
the  abolition  of  one  aasiatant  secretary, 
whose  duty  was  done  by  the  senior  clerks; 
and  by  inspectors  and  auditors,  amounting 
together  to  ten  persons,  vrhose  united  salo- 
riea  amounted  to  5,6002.  He  trusted  that 
this  would  show  to  Irish  Membera  that 
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what  GoyenimeQt  had  previouslj  promised 
on  this  subject  had  been  in  progress  of 
performance. 

Mr.  macartney  said,  he  wished 
English  Members  to  be  aware  of  the  dif- 
ference of  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
Poor  Laws  in  England  and  Ireland.  The 
expenditure  was  at  the  rate  of  Hd.  in 
England  and  9fd.  in  Ireland.  He  could 
see  no  valid  reason  why  this  discrepancy 
should  exist. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  what  he  and  the 
Irish  Members  wanted  to  know  was,  whe- 
ther any  prospect  existed  of  such  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  poor  law  expenditure  for  Ire- 
land as  would  make  that  expenditure  con- 
formable to  the  expenditure  in  England. 
The  matter  afforded  a  fair  subject  for 
inquiry.  He  understood  that  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  Ireland  in  the 
administration  of  the  poor  kw  was  greater 
than  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
England,  while  the  whole  amount  of  the 
poor  law  funds  for  Ireland  did  not  amount 
to  one-seventh  of  the  aggregate  amount 
for  England..  No  assurance  had  as  yet 
been  given  that  a  suitable  reduction  in  the 
Irish  expenditure  would  occur,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  desirable  to  know  whether  any 
considerable  reduction  was  in  contempla- 
tion which  would  be  likely  to  bring  the 
two  expenditures  to  an  equality. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  it  was  true  there 
were  eighty-nine  persons  employed  in  Ire- 
land in  reference  to  the  poor  law,  and  but 
sixty-six  in  England.  But  hen.  Members 
must  be  aware  that  the  reason  of  this  dif- 
ference was  that  more  work  was  done  by 
the  central  body  in  Ireland  than  was  the 
case  in  England,  where  the  greater  portion 
of  labour  was  done  by  local  authorities. 
There  was  a  Bill  in  progress  for  altering 
the  poor  law  of  Ireland,  with  the  view  of 
extending  local  authority  and  taking  away 
the  powers  of  the  central  body;  and  it 
would  be  seen  that  every  step  in  this  di- 
i*ection  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  expenditure,  and  of  course  of  bringing 
the  expenditure  of  both  countries  to  a 
comparative  equality. 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  said,  the  Bill  in 
question  contained  a  clause  against  which 
be  had  already  protested,  as  it  contem- 
plated the  giving  away  of  160  places  of 
oOOl,  a  year  each,  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. What  he  wanted  was  that, 
in  conformity  with  the  promise  given  by 
Government  last  year,  the  question  should 
be  thoroughly  investigated  by  a  Select 
Committee. 
Mr.  WiUim 


Vote  agreed  to;  as  were  also  the  fol- 
lowing Votes — 

(23.)  38,2221.,  Mint. 

(24.)  15,530^.,  Inspectors  of  Factories. 

(25.)  5,156^.,  Queen's  and  Lord  Trea- 
surer's Remembrancer  in  the  Exchequer, 
&c.  (Scotland.) 

(26.)  6,43I{.,  Household  of  Lord  Lieu, 
tenant  of  Ireland. 

(27.)  17,0321.,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land. 

(28.)  6,889Z.,  Paymaster  of  Civil  Ser- 
vices Department  (Ireland). 

(29.)  22,789{.,  Board  of  PnbUc  Works 
(Ireland). 

Mr.  macartney  said,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  the  recommendations  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  had  been 
carried  out  with  respect  to  public  works  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  the  poor  law. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  that  the  Commis- 
sion intrusted  to  Messrs.  Bromley  and 
Stephenson  had  not  cost  the  country  a 
single  shilling  beyond  the  travelling  ex- 
penses of  those  gentlemen,  who  were  pub- 
lic servants  of  great  eminence.  Their 
Reports  with  regard  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  made  about  two  years  ago,  had 
been  entirely  carried  out.  Their  Report 
with  respect  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  acted  upon ;  for  that 
Report  was  made  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  then  existing  establishment  would 
be  maintained,  whereas  on  the  discussipn 
of  the  Estimates  in  Parliament  a  very 
large  reduction  was  made  in  those  esta- 
blishments. The  Report,  therefore,  which 
was  made  upon  a  very  different  establish- 
ment, could  not  now  be  carried  out,  but  ao 
far  as  it  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  esta- 
blishment that  was  maintained  it  would  be 
acted  upon. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(30.)  46,4212.,  Commissioners  of  Audit 
Department. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  moat 
complain  that  the  Civil  Service  Estimates 
were  submitted  to  the  House  in  driblets, 
instead  of  being  presented  in  a  complete 
form,  and  he  must  also  reiterate  his  ob- 
jection to  proceeding  with  the  Estimates 
on  the  first  day  of  meeting  after  the  recess. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  said,  that  as  it  was  necessary  the 
general  Estimates  should  be  voted  before 
the  commencement  of  the  financial  year, 
it  had  been  the  common  practice  to  com- 
mence the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  after 
the  Easter  recess.  Full  notice  bad  been 
given  by  the  Government  of  their  intentton 
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to  proceed  with  these  estimates  that  night, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  for  complaining  of 
what  had  heen  the  established  practice. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  said,  he  did  not  think 
the  Committee  had  any  right  to  complain 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Goyemment. 
fle  believed  the  Estimates  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  hands  of  Members,  and 
there  had  certainly  been  an  understanding 
before  the  recess  that  the  Miscellaneous 
Estimates  should  be  brought  forward  on 
the  reassembling  of  the  House.  He  thought 
it  of  great  importance  and  advantage  that 
the  Estimates  should  always  be'  fully  in 
the  hands  of  Members,  but  he  must  pro- 
test against  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  W.  Wil- 
liams) that  no  business  of  importance 
should  be  brought  forward  on  the  first 
night  of  the  meeting  of  the  House  after  a 
recess.  He  (Mr.  Disraeli)  considered  that 
the  first  night  after  a  recess  was  exactly 
the  occasion  when,  with  renewed  energies, 
they  ought  to  give  their  consideration  to 
any  important  business.  If  the  principle 
were  once  admitted  that  the  House  met  on 
the  first  night  after  a  holiday  merely  as  a 
matter  of  course,  they  yirtually  prolonged 
the  holiday,  and  introduced  a  lax  mode  of 
carrying  on  business,  which,  if  it  were  once 
adopted,  would  be  found  to  work  most  un- 
satisfactorily. The  late  recess  had  exceed- 
ed the  usuflJ  limits,  yet  the  hon.  Member 
for  Lambeth  complained,  on  the  first  night 
of  the  reassembung  of  Parliament,  and 
when  apparently  they  had  scarcely  suffi- 
cient business  before  them,  that  they 
should  be  asked  to  consider  the  Estimates. 
He  fully  agreed  with  that  hon.  Gentleman 
that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  Estimates  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  hon.  Members  at  such  a  period  as  to 
afford  full  time  for  their  consideration,  but 
he  (Mr.  Disraeli)  was  not  aware  that  an 
opportunity  had  not  been  afforded  of  giv- 
ing these  Estimates  fair  consideration.  He 
had  received  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates 
some  days  ago,  and  due  notice  had  been 
given  before  the  recess  that  those  Esti- 
mates would  be  considered  on  the  day  that 
the  House  reassembled. 

Mb.  SPOONER  said,  he  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  House 
ought  to  proceed  to  business  on  the  first 
night  of  their  reassembling  instead  of  pro* 
lonj^ng  the  holidays;  but  what  he  com- 
plained of  was  tiiat  the  Miscellaneous 
Estimates  had  not  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  hon.  Members  at  an  earlier 
period. 


Mb.  WILSON  snid,  the  practice  which 
had  existed  for  many  years  had  been  fol- 
lowed in  this  case  —  the  Estimates  had 
been  printed  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
recess,  and  had  been  delivered  to  Members 
several  days  before  the  reassembling  of 
Parliament. 

Mb.  JOHN  MAGGREGOR  said,  for 
Us  part,  he  objected  to  voting  Estimates 
while  they  were  in  ignorance  of  the  inten< 
tions  of  the  Government  with  regard  to 
the  Ways  and  Means. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  were  also  the  fol* 
lowing — 

(31.)  16,2701.,  Copyhold,  Inclosure,  and 
Tithe  Commission,  &c. 

(32.)  12,190L,  Imprest  Expenses  under 
Inclosure  and  Drainage  Acts. 

(33.)  42,5001.,  General  Register  Office, 
England  and  Wales. 

(34.)  3,768^.,  Ditto,  Dublin. 

(35.)  5,715?.,  Registrar  General  of 
Births,  &c,,  Edinburgh. 

(36.)  14,986^,  National  Debt  Office. 

(37.)  3,260«.,  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners. 

(38.)  l,570t..  West  Indian  Islands  Re- 
lief Commissioners. 

(39.)  820?.,  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
Office. 

(40)  3,0001.  Metropolitan  Buildings  Of- 
fice. 

LoBD  SEYMOUR  said,  he  considered 
that  no  Act  contained  so  much  of  injustice 
and  inconvenience  as  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act.  Instead  of  tending  to 
secure  the  safety  of  houses,  it  often  tended 
to  endanger  them,  while,  instead  of  tend- 
ing to  good  drainage,  it  tended  to  just  the 
contrary.  There  were  two  official  referees 
under  the  Act,  one  a  lawyer,  the  other  an 
architect;  but  they  so  little  agreed  with 
each  other  that  they  would  not  sit  in  the 
same  room  together.  Now,  before  they 
passed  this  Vote,  they  ought  to  have  some 
pledge  that  a  Bill  would  be  brought  in  to 
remedy  this  disgraceful  state  of  things. 

Sib  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  said, 
he  had  already  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act;  and  in  that  Bill  he  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  the  question  of  referees. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  wore  also  the  fol- 
lowing— 

(41.)  9841.,  General  Superintendent  of 
County  Roads,  South  Wales. 

(42.)  1,6102.,  Registrar  of  Friendly  So- 
cieties Department. 

(43.)  32,0001.,  Secret  Services. 

(44.)  360,4702.,  Stationery,Printing,&c. 
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(45.)  100,0002.  PuUic  Bdneatioa.  on  ac- 
eovnii. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  he  proposed  to  Uke 
the  next  Vote  ooi  of  its  asoal  eoarse.  It 
was  the  Edacatkw  Vote,  but  if  the  Com- 
mittee objected  to  pass  the  Vote  witboui 
discassion,  perhaps  they  would  allow  him 
to  take  a  sum  on  aeeoant. 

Ma.  DISRAELI :  Why  not  hare  the 
discossion  now  ? 

M&.  WILSON  said,  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  convenient  to  take  the  discussion 
now.  The  Vote  was  381.0002. ;  would  the 
Committee  allow  him  to  take  a  Vote  on 
account  for  200,0002.  ? 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  he  thought  it 
woald  be  much  better  to  postpone  the  Vote 
until  it  could  be  introduced  by  a  statement 
from  the  Minister. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  a  Vote  on 
account  was  required  for  the  sake  of  car- 
lying  out  pressing  arrangements.  A  state- 
ment would  be  made  before  the  balance 
was  moved. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Cannot  you  Uke  a 
smaller  sum  ? 

Mr.  WILSON  :  Yes,  100.0002. 

A  Voto  on  account  for  100,0002.  was 
then  agreed  to. 

Bouse  resumed. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half-rafter  Nine 
o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  April  17,  1855. 

Morarm.]     Pubuo  Bnxs. — ^2*  Csmbridge  Uni- 
veriitx. 
3*DeaBForert,Ac 

CHURCn-RATES^PETITIONS. 
Earl  GREY  baring  presented  petitions 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  church-rates, 
stated  that  he  could  not  concur  in  their 
prayer,  because  be  did  not  consider,  now 
that  it  had  been  decided  that  the  minority 
of  a  vcstiy  could  not  make  a  Talid  church- 
rate,  that  there  was  any  sobstantial  griey- 
ance  in  ihe  law.  Bills  had  lately  passed 
giviujET  to  town  councils  and  vestries  power 
to  make  rates  for  public  libraries  ;  the 
support  of  the  fabrics  of  our  churches  was 
surely,  to  say  the  least,  as  important  an 
object ;  and  he  could  not  see  that  there 
was  any  grievance  in  a  similar  power  for 
that  purpose.  Iloweyer  it  might  be  in 
large  t«iwns,  certainly  in  most  parishes  its 
abolition  would  lead  to  great  injury,  and 
practicnlly  to  deprive  the  poor  of  church 
accommodation.      He   shonldt    therefore. 


deeply  regret  to  £ttd  the  law  so  altered  as 
to  enable  a  few  malcontent  persons  to  with- 
hold a  ehurch-rate  against  the  will  of  the 
majority,  nor  could  there  be  any  injustice 
in  aUowing  the  majority  of  the  vestry  to 
impose  a  <dMroh*rate. 

The  Bisbop  of  EXETER  said,  he  had 
heard  with  great  gratification  the  senti* 
ments  ezpreMcd  by  the  noble  Earl;  but 
ventured  to  suggest  that  he  was  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  the  case  in  question  (the 
Bnuntree  chnrch-ntte  ease)  at  all  had 
altered  the  law,  or  left  it  less  the  duty  of 
the  vestry  to  raise  a  ehnrth-rate  when  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  the  church  ;  or 
that  tho  decision  of  the  House  of  Lorda 
established  that  it  waa  wholly  left  to  the 
option  of  the  vestry  to  grant  or  refuse  a 
rate  when  so  required.  He  appealed  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  whether  this  was  so. 
The  only  result  of  the  decision  was,  that 
the  minority  of  a  vestry  could  not  make  * 
valid  rate.  But  it  was  still  the  duty  of 
the  parishioners  to  make  a  rate  when  ii 
was  required,  and  almost  eveiy  one  of  the 
Judges  expressly  said  that  the  doty  of  the 
vestries  to  maintain  the  churches  remuned 
the  sane  as  before. 

Ths  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  was  substantially  accu- 
rate in  what  he  had  stated  ;  no  doubt,  it 
was  still  the  duty  of  the  vestries  to  keep 
the  churches   in  repair,  and  supply  the 
articles  necessary  for  Divine  service.     But 
the  difficulty  was  as  to  the  means  of  en- 
forcing the  duty.     In  ancient  times  it  waa 
excommunication,  or  interdict ;   hut    the 
very  mention  of  these  woald  be  considered 
trifling,  as  they  had  been  disused  since  the 
Reformation  ;  and  although  it  was  one  of 
the  matters  referred  to  Archbishop  Crea- 
mer, at  that  era,  to  provide  a  substitute 
for  the  ancient  remedy  of  ezccMimunication 
it  was  not  done.     Notwithstanding,  there- 
fore, the  old  regal  maxim,  ubi  jus  ibi  r&- 
medium^  there  really  was  no  remedimm  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  the  vestiy 
to  raise  a  rate  for  the  repair  of  a  chareh. 
When  the  question  arose  as  to  the  refuaal 
of  a  rate,  some  years  ago,  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Tindal  threw  out  a  suggea* 
!  tion  that  possibly  the  rate  made  by  a  mi- 
nority of  the  vestry  might  be  valid.     Tha 
hint  was  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  the 
.  Brsintree  church-rate  case  ;   such  a  rate 
I  was  made  and  contested  ;  held  to  be  vaitd 
by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  hufc 
finally,  held  invalid  by  the  Honse  eC  Lords* 
When,  therefore,  it  waa  said  that  it  w«kS 
the  duty  of  the  vestry  to  make  a  rate  when 
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neeeuarj,  it  must  be  boroe  in  mind  that 
practically  there  waa  oo  means  of  cnforciog 
the  performance  of  that  obligation ;  acill, 
however,  it  remained,  and  such  in  fact  ap- 
peared to  haye  been  the  state  of  the  law 
from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the 
present  day. 

The  Bishop  op  EXETER  said,  there 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  something  which  had  astonished  him, 
and  as  to  which  he  could  not  help  express- 
ing the  astonishment  he  felt.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  said  that  from  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  there  had  been  no  re- 
medy for  the  refoal  to  raise  rates  to  repair 
chorches  when  necessary.  Why  it  was 
notorious  that  (as  stated  in  the  Report  laid 
before  Parliament  in  1832)  there  had  been 
constantly  proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  agamst  persons  for  not  performing 
their  common  law  duty  to  concur  in  a  rate 
for  the  repair  of  their  parish  church.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  said  that  there  was 
no  power  to  eompel  a  majority  to  make  a 
church-rate.  It  was  true  that  no  one  would 
think  of  interdicts  or  excommunication  in 
such  a  case  in  these  days.  Interdicts,  in- 
deed], were  quite  obsolete.  No,  but  ex- 
communication was  not,  and  had  continued 
to  be  pronounced  in  such  cases  up  to  the 
time  he  had  referred  to.  The  proceeding 
indeed,  was  not  excommnnication  in  the 
first  instance,  but  monition,  the  ultimate 
sentence  being  excommunication.  Every 
person  who  concurred  in  refusing  a  church- 
rate  when  it  was  necessary  was  liable  to 
monition  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  If 
the  monition  was  disregarded,  then,  in  case 
of  contumacy,  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion issued.  And  so  lately  as  1812  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  recognising 
the  validity  of  excommunication,  and  pro- 
viding a  substitute  for  it  in  the  infliction  of 
six  months'  imprisonment  in  lieu  of  the 
old  writ  de  eantumace  cflpiendot  which  ia- 
Bued  at  common  law  upon  sentence  of  ex- 
communication in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
added  to  the  civil  disabilities  it  imposed 
upon  a  writ  of  iignijicavit  to  the  courts  of 
law.  This  state  of  the  law  had  certainly 
produced  an  effect,  for  churchmen  would 
not  disregard  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, and  the  threat  of  proceedings  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  had  in  many  instances 
induced  parties  to  alter  their  course  and 
concur  in  a  rate.  He  should  regret  to  see 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  followed 
bj  imprisonment,  and  desired  that  no  civil 
consequenoes  should  follow  such  a  sentenoe, 
and  that  it  should  be  left  to  its  moral 


effect  on  the  consciences  of  churchmen. 
But  the  law  was  so,  and  it  liad  a  practical 
effect  which  made  it  incorrect  to  say  that 
the  duty  to  raise  a  rate  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  church  was  one  which  could  not  be 
enforced. 

Eabl  GRET  said,  that  it  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  petition  applied 
to  a  Bill  which  was  now  before  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  that  it  could  not 
formally  be  received  by  their  Lordships  ; 
and  he  should  therefore  withdraw  it.  He 
understood  the  law  on  the  subject  to  be 
precisely  as  had  been  stated  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack,  that 
legally  and  technically  there  was  such  a 
duty,  but  practically  it  could  not  be  en- 
forced  ;  and  it  came  to  an  optional  power 
of  raising  a  rate.  Nor  did  he  seo  anything 
to  regret  in  that  state  of  the  law  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other  ;  on  the  one  hand  it 
would  be  improper,  in  his  opinion,  to  inflict 
a  church-rate  against  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  ratepayers  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  he  had  already  said,  he  should 
deeply  regret  if  it  should  be  in  the  power 
of  any  person  to  prevent  a  rate  heing  levied 
with  the  consent  of  the  mojority  for  the 
repair  of  their  parish  church.  He  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  a  matter  greatly 
to  be  regretted  if  in  this  way  there  should 
be  any  risk  that  the  churches  might  be 
allowed  to  fall  out  of  repair ;  those 
churches  in  which  the  humbler  classes 
had  rights  which  it  would  be  a  national 
injury  to  deprive  them  of. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS. 
Tue$da^,  AprU  17,  1855. 

MiNUTKB.]    Public  Bills. — 1"  Poor  Law  (Scot- 
Land)  ;    Sunday  Trading  (MetropoHs) ;    Land 
Assessed  Taxes  Drrisions ;  Education  of  Pauper 
Children. 
3°  Conveotion  with  Sardinia. 

OFFICERS  WOUNDED  IN  THE  CRIMEA, 
INCOME  TAX—QUESTION. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  he  wished  to 
aak  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  war  whether  any  decision  had  heen 
come  to  in  regard  to  the  deductions  of  the 
income  tax  from  the  amount  awarded  aa 
gratuity  for  wounda  to  those  gallant  offi- 
cers who  have  returned  home  mutilated 
from  the  Crimea? 

Mr.  F.  P£BL  in  reply  aaid,  that,  in 
the  first  instanee,  the  ineome  tax  had  heen 
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deducted,  but,  on  consideration,  it  had  been 
decided  thnt  it  should  not  be  charged  on 
these  gratuities,  and,  in  consequence  of 
that  determination,  iDStructions  had  been 
given  that  the  tax  should  not  be  deducted. 

COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCA- 
TION— QUESTION. 
Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  in  the 
absence  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Goyernment,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  introduce  any  mea- 
sure during  the  present  Session  for  alter- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  so  as  to -ensure  a 
direct  representation  of  that  department 
in  the  House  of  Commons? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  presumed 
that  the  object  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  in  asking  the  question  was  in 
accordanco  with  the  opinion  which  he  had 
expressed  on  a  previous  occasion — that  the 
duties  which  were  now  performed  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  should 
be  transferred  to  a  responsible  Minister; 
that  that  department  of  the  Goyernment 
should  be  represented  by  a  Minister  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  if  not  in  tho 
House  of  Lords,  by  a  subordinate  Minister 
sitting  in  that  House.  He  had  no  doubt 
that,  if  such  an  office  was  created,  the 
duties  would  be  sufficiently  grave  and  oner- 
ous for  such  a  responsible  Minister.  There 
were  besides  education  other  matters  con- 
nected with  it,  such  as  those  appertaining 
to  the  department  of  art  and  science  now 
under  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  might 
be  included  among  the  duties  of  such  an 
office.  At  the  time  when  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  was  established  it 
was  considered  better  to  constitute  it  as  at 
present,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  affirm 
that  the  time  was  not  come  when  under 
the  altered  circumstances  a  better  arrange- 
ment might  not  be  made.  Without,  there- 
fore, expressing  a  final  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  might  say  that  the  question  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Government, 
but  he  was  not  prepared  to  promise  that 
in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament  any 
alteration  would  be  proposed. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
would  now  beg  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, if  he  could  inform  the  House  when 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial 
Department  would  return  to  this  country? 

Sir  GEORGE  GRET:    I  believe  that 
the  noble  Lord  will  leave  Vienna  in  the 
Mr.  F.  Peel 


course  of  the  present  week— at  the  end  of 
the  week ;  and  from  the  latest  information 
received,  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
will  be  in  England  on  the  27th  or  28th  of 
the  present  month. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENTS— < ARMY  AND 
NAVY.) 
COLONBL  BOLDERO  said,  that  in  mov- 
ing  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  medical  departments  in 
each  of  the  two  services,  he  felt  glad  that 
he  had  not  had  a  previous  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  the  subject,  because  the 
evidence  already  taken  before  the  Sebas- 
topol  Committee  had  furnished  two  sub- 
jects worthy  of  remark.     It  appeared  from 
that  evidence  that  the  speeches  which  had 
been  niade  in  that  House  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  East,  and  also  the 
graphic,  interesting,  and  intelligent  state- 
ments of  the  private  correspondents  of  the 
London  journals,  had,  so  far  from  bein^ 
exaggerated,  fallen  below  the  actual  state 
of  the  case.     The  cause  of  that  state  of 
things  and  of  many  of  the  calamities  which 
had  occurred  was  the  deficient  state  of  the 
medical  department,  and  last  year  a  Cabi- 
net Minister  had  had  the  honesty  to  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  that  deficiency, 
which  he  attributed  to  having  commenced 
a  war  upon  a  peace  establishment  and  with- 
out a  medical  staff.     The  war  was  com- 
menced by  sending  a  small  detachment  of 
10,000   men   to   Malta,  and  the  medical 
department  was  called  upon  to  furnish  the 
medical  assistance  requisite  for  that  force, 
and  that  task  they  performed,  he  believed, 
without  any  complaint  being  made,   but 
when  that  force  was  augmented  in  the  first 
instance  to  25,000  men,  it  was  found  that, 
instead  of  the  Government  of  this  country 
having  acted  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  made  every  pre- 
paration for  war,  the  means  provided  by 
them  in  every  department  were  inadequate 
to  meet  the  emergency,  and  more  eapeei- 
ally  so  in  the  medical  department.     When 
it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  hospital 
at  Scutari,  deficiencies  were  found  to  exist 
in  every  branch  of  the  medical  department. 
There  was  a  deficiency  of  medical  men,  of 
medical  stores,  of  means  of  transport,  of 
apothecaries,   of  ambulances,   of  orderly 
sergeants  —  in  short  of  everything  that 
was  required.     He  did  not  wish  the  House 
to  be  led  into  a  belief  that  the  medical 
men  did  not  perform  their  duty,  for,  oa 
the  contrary,  there  was  abundant  testU 
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moiiy  to  proTe  ibftt*  whether  in  the  field 
or  in  the  hotpital,  they  had  done  no  faith- 
follj  and  nobljt  and  Uiat  in  ardnons  and 
dangerous  eircumttances  ther  had  display- 
ed great  firmness  and  determination.  Thev 
were  not  accountable  for  the  disasters  which 
occurred,  it  was  the  Goyemment  who  were 
to  blame  for  the  whole  mismanagement. 
With  regard  to  the  conyeyance  of  stores, 
there  commendations  of  Dr.  Andrew  Smith 
had  not  been  attended  to,  and,  instead  of 
medical  stores  being  sent  in  one  ship  un- 
der a  supercargo,  some  were  sent  in  one 
yessel,  some  in  another,  and  they  were  neyer 
to  be  found  when  wanted.    If  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  Frince 
was  laden  was  a  fair  criterion  of  the  gene- 
ral management  in  despatchingstoresy  could 
any  one  wonder  at  the  confusion  which 
prevailed  at  Varna  and  Scutari  ?  and  on 
account  of  that  confusion  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  procuring  what  was  requisite,  thou- 
sands of  valuable   lives    had  been  lost. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
a  purveyor,  a  most  important  officer,  it 
appeared  that  a  medical  board  had  reported 
that  a  purveyor  had  been  appointed  who 
was  old,  incompetent,  and  obstinate.    The 
apothecaries  who  were  first  sent  out  were 
quite  incompetent  to  perform  their  duties, 
and  were  also  too  few  in  number,  as  were 
also  the  orderly  sergeants,  a  set  of  men 
who  ought  to  be  chosen  from  the  same 
class  of  nersons  from  which  schoolmasters 
were   oruinarily  selected.     Then,   again, 
pensioners  were  selected  for  the  ambulance 
corps  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Smith,  who  gave  as  the  result  of 
his  experience  that  these  men  were  worn 
out  by  disease,  by  climate,  and  dissipation, 
and  that  they  would  be  quite  incompetent 
for  the  duties  which  would  devolve  upon 
them.     Dr.  Smith  stated  that  he  was  at 
the  head  of  an  establishment  with  no  actual 
power,  that  he  had  five  masters  and  was 
interfered  with  at  every  turn;   and  he 
(Colonel  Boldero)   maintained,   therefore, 
that  no  responsibility  could  rest  with  the 
head  of  a  department  so  constituted.     Did 
not  this  furnish  a  sufficient  reason  why  the 
House  should  grant  a  Committee  to  direct 
their  energies  to  this  subject,  receive  evi- 
dence from  persons  able  to  guide  their 
judgment,  and  see  whether  they  could  not 
propose  some  remedy  for  such  a  slate  of 
things?     Without  going  into  details,  he 
thought  every  one  would  acknowledge  that 
evidence  enough  had  been  taken  before  the 
Committee  now  sitting,  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  a  change  in  the  whole  medical 
VOL.  CXXXVII.    [imBD  series.] 


department.  The  medical  officers  them- 
selves  complained  that  they  were  not  fau*Iy 
treated ;  they  said  neither  their  pay  nor 
their  pensions  were  equal  to  those  of  other 
branches  of  the  army,  while  honours  and 
rewards  were  withheld  from  them.  Now, 
in  proof  of  this  alleged  ill-treatment,  let 
them  compare  the  position  of  a  medical 
officer  in  the  Queen  s  and  Company's  ser- 
vice. In  the  latter,  after  the  expiration 
of  seventeen  years,  the  medical  officer  waa 
enabled  to  retire  upon  2001.  a  year,  direct 
pension,  with  3002.  a  year  in  addition  from 
the  medical  fund ;  together  an  allowance 
of  500/.  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
medical  officer  in  the  Queen's  service,  after 
serving  twenty-five  years,  received  but 
II.  59,  per  day,  while  his  retiring  allowance 
was  only  13«.  a  day.  Again,  place  his 
case  beside  that  of  an  officer  in  the  line. 
The  officer  of  the  line,  who  might  have 
entered  the  army  a  boy  of  sixteen,  waa 
allowed  to  retire  upon  full  pay  after  a 
service  of  twenty-one  years,  do  his  rank 
what  it  might.  So  that,  although  tho 
medical  officer  must  necessarily  join  the 
service  at  a  considerably  later  period  of 
life  on  account  of  the  time  taken  up  by 
his  professional  studies,  his  retirement 
could  not  take  place  until  four  years  later 
than  that  of  the  officer  of  the  line,  add 
to  which  you  require  twenty-four  years* 
service  from  the  medical  officers.  With 
regard  to  the  navy,  he  had  but  little  to 
say  beyond  this,  that,  bad  as  was  the  treat" 
ment  which  the  medical  officers  of  the 
army  had  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  still  it  differed  in  a  marked 
manner  from  that  which  had  been  evinced 
to  the  officers  of  the  navy.  Indeed,  towards 
those  gentlemen  there  had  been  a  display 
of  obstinacy,  of  prejudice,  and  of  blindness, 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  exaggerate, 
and  which  it  seemed  useless  to  remonstrate 
against.  And  here  let  him  point  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  this  circumstance, 
the  qualifications  for  an  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  navy  were  less  than  those  required 
in  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army.  Now 
he  would  ask  why  that  should  be  ?  Was 
not  the  value  of  the  lives  of  men  fight- 
ing Uie  battles  of  the  country,  tho  one  on 
land  the  other  on  sea  equal,  and  ought 
not,  therefore,  the  country  to  have  equal 
care  of  both  ?  Indeed,  if  a  preference 
were  shown,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sailor,  who  was  the  more  skilful 
of  the  two,  and  for  whose  training  a  longer 
time  was  required.  The  fact  was,  there 
ought  to  be  no  difference  whatever  in  the 
3  C 
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treatment  of  the  two  classes  of  medieal 
offioers»  both  oaght  to  be  nnder  the  diree- 
tton  of  a  general  mediod  board,  and  on 
their  beeoming  candidates  for  emplojnient, 
thej  onght  to  be  allowed  to  choose  the 
service  to  which  they  should  be  attached, 
either  the  army  or  navy.  There  was, 
howoTcr,  no  reason  why  any  distinction 
shonld  exist  either  in  the  standard  of  qua- 
lificatwn  or  in  the  pay  of  military  and 
na?al  sorgeons.  He  saw  some  thne  since 
in  the  newspapers  a  list  of  sixty-three 
ships  d^cient  in  medical  men,  and  he  felt 
,pstified  in  saying,  that  two  months  ago 
there  were  100  yacancies  which  they  could 
not  fill  up.  If  in  a  ship  destitnte  of  the 
proper  medical  attendants  the  surgeon  fell 
ill,  and  the  ship  went  into  action,  might 
not  the  result  be  that  a  number  of  men 
would  be  wounded  without  having  any 
person  on  board  who  could  treat  them 
properly.  The  gentlemen  who  were  se- 
lected in  the  nary  were  generally  between 
eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  nge,  instead 
of  being  between  twenty-two  and  twenty- 
four,  and  though  they  might  be  theoreti- 
cally well  trained  at  Bdinburgh  and  Dub- 
lin, practically  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
duties  required  of  them  until  they  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  system 
under  which  they  were  called  upon  to  act. 
With  regard  to  the  militia,  that  might  at 
present  be  almost  said  to  form  part  of  the 
regular  army,  and  if  a  Committee  were 
granted,  the  medical  department  connected 
with  that  service  might  perhaps  form  a 
subject  of  inquiry.  There  was  but  one 
objection  that  could  be  raised  to  the  motion. 
He  might  be  told  that  it  was  intended  to 
make  an  alteration,  and  that  a  plan  had 
already  been  proposed.  Probably  the  force 
of  pnUie  opinion  might  have  indneed  the 
Oovemment  to  endeavour  toeffect  a  chsnge, 
but  bed  the  plan  which  had  been  proposed 
received  the  sanction  of  the  medical  officers 
of  the  army  ?  Certainly  not,  for  Dr.  An- 
drew Smith  expressly  stated  in  his  evidence 
that  he  had  seen  the  proposed  plan,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  for  one 
would  not  remain  one  hour  in  the  service 
if  it  were  carried  into  execution.  It  might 
be  said  that  great  improvements  hsd  taken 
place  in  the  hospitals  in  the  East.  True, 
there  had  been  improvements,  but  to  whom 
were  they  indebted  for  those  improvements  ? 
Kot  to  the  Government,  but  to  The  Times 
commissioner,  the  charity  of  individuals, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  heroic  exer- 
tions of  that  amiable  woman,  Miss  Night- 
ingale. He  trusted  that  the  Oovemment 
Colonel  Boldero 


Sra  JOHN  TROLLOPE,  in  aeeoBding 
the  Motion,  said  he  had  had  some  expo- 
rienee  of  medical  practice  connected  with 
the  military  servioe  in  former  years,  and 
he  much  lamented  to  see  that  Utterly  it 
had  greatly  deteriorated.    If  a  ComBsitlee 
were  appointed  the  origitt  of  this  deterior- 
ation might  be  traced  to  the  right  causes, 
and  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  told  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  represented  the  War 
Department  in  that  House  that  the  Com- 
mittee now  sitting  to  inquire  into  the  oon- 
dnct  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea  embraoed  in 
their  inquiry  this  branch  of  the  sabject. 
No  doubt  they  did,  incidentally ;  bnt  still 
he  thought  that  a  general  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  how  the  war  had  been 
carried  on  would  not  go  so  fully  into  the 
causes  of  the  evils  described  by  bis  .hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  (Colonel  Bcddero)  as  a 
special  Committee  appointed  solely  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  medieal  depart- 
ments of  the  army  and  navy.    He  thought 
the  origin  of  the  evils  of  which  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  complained  might  be 
traced  to  the  system  which  had  been  pur- 
sued of  late  years.    In  former  years  there 
existed  an  Army  Medical  Boanj,  but  that 
board  had  been  abolished  in  order  to  save 
the  public  money,  though  assuredly  not 
for  the  advantage  of  the  public  service. 
The  duties  of  the  Army  Medical  Board  had 
since  devolved  upon  one  individual,  and  in 
asking  for  a  Committee  it  behoved  hb  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  and  himself  to  show 
how  &e  power  thus  vested  in  a  single  indi- 
vidual had  been  exercied.     At  present  the 
Medical  Director  General  of  the  army  had 
the  absolute  power  of  appointing  all  the 
staff  surgeons  of  the  army  and  Ordnance, 
with  the  exception  of  the  household  troops, 
and  he  had  the  power  of  placing  them  in 
any  part  of  the  world  where  our  Colonies 
were  situated,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Sierra  Leone,  to  which  Colony  the  medieal 
men  were  allowed  to  volunteer.    Now*  ho 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  fhvouritism  had 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Andrsw  Smith  in  the 
exercise  of  his  patronage  or  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  posts  to  which  the  medical 
officers  had  been  appointed,  but  he  thought 
it  ought  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  any  nuin 
to  say  that  such  a  thing  was  even  powible. 
If  an  Army  Medical  ^ard  existed,  wl&oae 
doty  it  woidd  be  to  sit  upon  the  appoint- 
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ments  wUeh  were  mmde,  there  eonldbe,  at 
all  erenta,  no  charge  of  fayeoritisin  or  par- 
tialhj.  With  regard  to  the  serrtce  which 
had  been  prindpally  adyerted  to  by  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend — namely,  the  pre- 
sent senrice  in  the  East — ^he  thought  there 
ooght  to  be  an  inquiry,  first  of  all,  whether 
the  Medical  Director  General  of  the  army 
had  secured  for  himself  the  most  adequate 
and  able  men  upon  whom  he  could  lay  his 
hands.  He  (Sir  J.  Trollope)  happened  to 
hold  in  his  hand  some  letters  addressed  to 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
South  Wiltshire  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  by  a 
most  eminent  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fenion,  who  had  been  inspector  of  hospi* 
tals,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  great  expe- 
rience, and  whose  name,  he  was  sure, 
would  bo  received  with  the  highest  re- 
spect: he  alluded  to  the  brother  of  the 
illustrious  Sir  Humphrey  Dary.  Dr.  John 
Davy  was  a  retired  army  medical  inspector 
of  hospitals,  a  man  of  ample  private  moans, 
who  bad  seen  a  great  deal  of  service,  and 
when  the  expedition  to  the  East  was  first 
tolkcd  of  he  wrote  to  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Wiltshire  (Mr.  S.  Herbert) 
to  volunteer  his  services.  In  1839,  Dr. 
Davy  was  sent  out  by  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  who  was  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
to  establish  hospitals  at  Constantinople, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Turkish  Oovern- 
ment.  Dr.  Davy  remained  nearly  two 
years  in  Turkey,  but  his  mission  was  un- 
successful, owing  to  the  corruption  which 
prevailed  in  the  Turkish  Government.  He 
was,  however,  enabled  to  acquire  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  Eastern  affairs,  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  climate,  and  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  he  was  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  proper  per- 
sons to  be  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
nedieal  departments  of  the  army  in  the 
East.  On  the  25th  of  March  last  year. 
Dr.  Davy  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  War,  tendering  his  services.  Dr. 
Davy  had  served  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  it  might  be  said  that  he  was  of  too 
advanced  age  to  be  employed,  but  the 
Secretary  at  War  never  took  tho  slightest 
notice  of  his  letter.  On  the  11th  of  April, 
Dr.  Davy  renewed  his  offer  of  service  to 
the  right  hon.  Oentleman  with  a  similar 
result — he  received  no  answer  whatever. 
Time  went  on ;  an  alteration  took  place  in 
the  War  Department ;  tho  Duke  of  New- 
castle beeame  Minister  of  War,  and  on  the 
27th  of  November,  Dr.  Davy  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  noble  Duke,  tendering  his  ser- 
Tieee,  mentioning  the  prerioos  applications 


he  had  made,  and  staling  tibat  no  reply 
had  been  vouchsafed  to  him.  The  fellow- 
ing  was  the  answer  he  received  from  Dr. 
Andrew  Smith— - 

"Sir, — I  hmve  to  acknowMge  the  receipi  of 
your  letter  of  the  27th  iastant,  addressed  to  the 
Dake  of  Nowcastle,  and  tho  copy  of  a  communica- 
tion to  tho  Secretary  at  War  which  accompanied 
it.  In  reply,  I  heg  to  inform  yoa  that  I  do  not 
feel  myself  warranted  to  recommend  your  heing 
restored  to  foil  pay  for  serviee  with  the  anny  in 
the  East." 

Now,  Dr.  Davy  did  not  ask  to  be  restored 
to  full  pay.  He  was  a  man  of  perfectly 
independent  means;  he  was  residing  in 
happy  retirement,  after  his  long  profes- 
sional services,  in  the  lake'district  of  Gam- 
beriand ;  but,  fseling  that  he  might  be  use* 
fnl,  he  tendered  his  services  to  the  Govern-' 
ment,  and  this  was  the  manner  in  which  ho 
was  treated.  There  was,  perhaps,  a  reason 
for  the  hru$qu0  style  in  which  Dr.  Andrew 
Smith  wrote  to  this  gentleman.  Dr.  Smith 
was  taken  from  a  lower  grade  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  he  was  never  anything  hot  staff 
•orgeoo,  and  he  had  been  hoisted  over  the 
heads  of  all  his  seniors,  who  were  men 
of  far  greater  professional  acquirements. 
Dr.  Smith  had  been  at  the  hospitel  of 
Fort  Pitt,  at  Chatham,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Dr.  Davy,  who  had  thought  fit  to 
report  him  for  want  of  attention  to  his 
duties,  and  this  was,  doubtless,  a  reason 
for  the  ammus  which  Dr.  Smith  displayed 
in  his  letter.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
personal  feeling  in  the  matter;  but  the 
House  would  see,  from  this  case,  how  the 
public  service  was  conducted  when  it  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  Ue  would 
ask  the  House  te  consider  in  what  manner 
young  men  who  received  medical  appoint- 
ments in  the  army  were  treated.  The  prac- 
tice for  forty  years  had  been  te  send  tbem 
to  Fort  Pitt,  at  Chatham,  where  there  were 
no  lectures  to  which  they  could  have  access, 
bnt  where  they  might  remain  for  six  or  nine 
months  before  they  received  regimental 
appointments,  hanging  about  a  mixed  gar- 
rison and  seaport  tewn,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  temptations  te  dissipation  which  ex- 
isted in  such  places.  He  (Sir  J.  Trollope) 
thought  it  would  be  greatly  condocive  te 
the  public  interests  if  the  militery  hos- 
pital at  Fort  Pitt  were  removed,  and  were 
bronght  within  such  a  distance  of  the  me- 
tropolis as  would  afford  the  medical  officers 
of  the  army  an  opportunity  of  attending 
the  metropoliten  hospitals,  lecture  rooms, 
and  libraries.  His  reason  for  seconding 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
was,  because  he  th^wght  the  deterii^ation 
3  C  2 
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of  tlio  medical  Berriee  of  the  anny  was  a 
subject  well  worthy  of  inquiry.  When  he 
(Sir  J.  Trollope)  held  a  commission  in  the 
•errice  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
great  war,  OTory  regimental  medical  officer 
was  a  man  of  experience  with  respect  to 
the  diseases  incidental  to  camps,  and  more 
especially  the  treatment  of  the  wounded. 
He  belieyed  if  they  had  had  men  of  suffi- 
cient experience  to  choose  proper  places 
for  hospitals  in  the  East,  that  the  great 
barrack  of  Scutari  would  never  hare  been 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  In  a  building 
where  such  a  taintea  atmosphere  existed, 
tiiere  was  little  hope  of  the  recovery  either 
of  the  sick  or  wounded.  He  thought  suf- 
ficient ground  bad  been  shown  for  a  spe- 
cial inquiry,  with  the  riew  of  elevating  a 
profestton  upon  which  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  our  brave  troops  so  materially  de- 
pended. Comparisons  had  been  drawn  be- 
tween our  own  medical  service  and  that  of 
our  gallant  Allies,  which  were  not  at  all 
favourable  to  the  system  adopted  in  the 
British  army.  He  could  only  attribute 
this  difference  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
French  service  was  not  tied  down  by  such 
a  miserably  close  system  of  routine  as  our 
own.  Since  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon I.,  when  men  of  genius  and  ability 
had  been  found  they  had  been  brought 
forward,  they  had  been  led  to  act  upon 
their  own  responsibility,  and  they  had  not 
been  obliged,  to  write  to  a  director-general 
for  everything  they  wanted.  He  consi- 
dered that  they  ought  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Napoleon  I.,  who  gave  Baron 
Larrey,  the  distinguished  surgeon-general 
of  his  forces,  power  to  do  anything  he 
pleased  for  the  relief  of  the  army.  Baron 
Larrey  created  the  ambulance  system, 
which  we  had  not  only  been  obliged  to 
imitate,  but  we  hod  been  obliged  actually 
to  borrow  the  ambulances  volatUes  of  our 
Allies  to  convey  our  sick  and  wounded 
troops.  Our  own  military  service,  he  was 
happy  to  say,  had  already  afforded  two 
noble  examples  of  bravery  and  devotion 
on  the  part  of  medical  officers.  Assistant- 
surgeon  Wilson,  at  the  battle  of  Inker- 
man,  went  bravely  into  action  like  a 
private  soldier ;  and  all  would  recollect  the 
touching  case  of  Surgeon  Thompson,  of 
the  44th  Regiment,  who  remained  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  solely  to  succour  and  assist  the  wound- 
ed  of  the  enemy.  Ho  was  sure  it  would 
be  admitted  that  men  who  performed  such 
noble  acts  deserved  every  encouragement 
at  the  hands  of  their  country.  To  show 
Sir  J.  Trollope 
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how  the  medical  service  of  our  anny  was 
tied  down,  he  would  read  a  few  extracts 
from  a  work  on  the  subject,  which  showed 
the  duties  of  a  regimental  surgeon : — 

"  In  addition  to  the  proper  duties  of  atteadanoe 
upon  the  ilek  of  hii  regiment  or  station,  and  to 
the  prerention  or  removml  of  the  cames  of  diaeaae, 
the  medical  oiBoer  is  also  required  to  act  as  dis- 
penser of  medicines,  as  hospital  steward,  and  aa 
olerk.  In  the  course  of  the  duties  of  this  latter 
oiBee  he  has  the  charge  of  at  least  fourteen  sets  of 
elaborate  books  and  forms,  the  keeping,  filling, 
and  transmitting  of  which  would,  if  accurately 
done,  oooup7  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  a 
skilful  and  laborious  accountant.  It  is  prudentl j 
provided  that,  should  these  arehires  'accumulate 
to  an  unwieldlf  bulk' — should  thej  exceed  the 
capabilities  of  transport  by  ship  or  rail — ^the  direc- 
tor general  is  to  be  applied  to,  and  he  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  plenitude  of  his  wisdom  and  power 
to  find  a  remedy — '  he  will  give  orders  for  their 
disposal/" 

The  fact  was,  that  entries  were  required 
to  be  made  of  every  case  of  trifling  sick- 
ness in  huge  folio  volumes,  which  could 
neither  be  transported  by  ship  nor  by  rail. 
He  (Sir  J.  Trollope)  thought  the  beat 
thing  that  could  be  done  with  these  use- 
less volumes  would  be  to  bum  them  in  the 
barrack  square.  So  much  unnecessary 
duty  was  thus  thrown  upon  the  regimental 
surgeons,  that  they  were  obliged  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  hospital  sei^eants,  who 
were  men  taken  from  the  ranks,  without 
any  medical  knowledge.  The  article  from 
which  he  had  before  quoted  said— 

"  The  hospital  sergeant  illicitly  performs  the 
part  of  steward  and  dispenser,  while  the  surgeon 
devotes  his  time  and  thoughts  to  the  preTontion 
and  cure  of  disease,  and  to  the  consideration  of 
such  necessary  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  health  and  vigour  of  the  soldiers  with  whom 
be  is  associated  as  he  can  recommend  to  the  com- 
manding oflScer.  But  why  should  a  snare  be  laid 
to  entrap  him  into  a  technical  breach  of  orders  9 
Throughout,  our  military  surgeon  is  in  all  cases 
bound  and  trammelled  by  regulations;  be  can 
scarcely  stir  without  a  reference  to  the  direotor 
general.  When  he  goes  forth,  and  when  he  re- 
turns, be  is  to  report  his  movements  to  the  direo- 
tor general.  If  his  regiment  changes  quarters,  he 
is  to  transmit  to  the  director  general  a  copy  of 
the  route.  He  must  not  expend  more  than  5*,  in 
getting  his  instruments  sharpened,  without  ob- 
taining the  director  general's  leave.  He  is  to 
perform  no  capital  operation  in  Great  Britain 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  director  ge- 
neral, who  lies  perdu  in  his  oflBce  in  St.  James's 
Place,  while  the  patient  may  linger  in  the  bar- 
racks of  Cork." 

There  had  been  frequent  instances  of  the 
disadvantages  of  this  system.  Erery  man, 
medical  or  non-medical,  must  know  that 
frequent  cases  occurred  where  life  or  death 
might  depend  on  the  promptitude  of  ope- 
rations, and  yet  he  had  heard,  in  reference 
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to  a  soldier,  that  not  very  long  back  three 
weeks  elapsed  before  the  order  for  an  am- 
putation was  sent.  These  things  ought 
not  to  occur,  and  thej  only  occurred  be- 
cause eTorjthing  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  director-general  sitting  in 
London,  who  must  be  referred  to  for  e^ery 
minute  particular,  and  a  great  and  honour- 
able profession  was  treated  as  if  it  was 
unworthy  of  the  slightest  credit  for  judg- 
ment and  capacity.  This  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the  army, 
and  to  render  the  service  what  it  ought  to 
be  they  must  raise  the  position  of  the 
medical  men,  and  giro  them  something 
more  than  the  ordinary  rewards  of  their 
profession,  in  order  to  induce  individuals 
who  had  devoted  their  time  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  proper  medical  knowledge  to 
enter  the  service  and  remain  in  it.  He 
believed  that  an  inquiry  by  a  Committee  of 
that  House  into  these  matters  would  lead 
to  such  a  result  as  would  leave  no  one 
sceptical  as  to  the  justness  of  the  position 
which  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had 
taken  up. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Medical 
Departments  of  each  of  the  two  Services, 
Army  and  Navy." 

Mb.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  in  re- 
ference to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon, 
and  gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel  Boldero) 
as  to  the  motives  which  induced  him  to 
bring  forward  the  present  Motion,  no  one 
could  doubt  that  his  only  object  was  to 
promote  the  advantage  of  the  service,  and 
to  make  the  military  branch  of  the  medi- 
cal service  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  so  that 
the  medical  men  of  this  country  might  en- 
ter into  it  with  the  feeling  that  it  offered 
prizes  and  prospects  as  promising  as  any 
that  could  be  contemplated  in  private  prac- 
tice, or  by  attendance  in  the  large  civil 
hospitals  of  this  country.  He  (Mr.  Peel) 
should  confine  his  observations  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Motion  which  related  to  the 
army,  leaving  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
near  him  (Admiral  Berkeley)  to  deal  with 
the  naval  part  of  the  question.  He  saw  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  army  should  not  have  advan- 
tages and  prizes  such  as  would  draw  into 
it  the  ablest  of  the  young  medical  men  of 
the  country,  and  he  quite  agreed  with  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  that  the  merit  of 
the  members  of  the  profession  in  this  coun- 
try entitled  them  to  the  kindest  and  most 
liboral  treatment  from  the  Oovemmont. 


It  had  been  said  that  Dr.  Andrew  Smith 
had  stated  that  he  had  been  nursed  in  the 
persuasion  that  it  was  his  duty  rather  to 
save  money  than  to  spend  it,  and  that  me- 
dical officers  were  trammelled  by  forms, 
and  had  duties  devolved  on  them  not  com- 
prised within  their  proper  sphere  of  service. 
He  (Mr.  Peel)  was  glad  to  say  that  these 
inconveniences  had  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
appeared under  the  pressure  of  actual  ser- 
vice, and,  looking  to  the  great  necessity  of 
now  obtaining  soldiers,  and  sending  them 
abroad  well  drilled,  and  in  a  state  of  ef- 
ficiency, he  believed,  setting  aside  every 
other  motive,  that  it  would  be  both  good 
policy  and  economy  in  the  end  for  the 
Government  to  bestow  every  care  on  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  men ;  so  that  they 
might  feel  convinced  that  if  they  fell  sick 
or  received  wounds  they  would  bo  treated 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  advanced  state 
of  medical  science  in  this  country.  He 
would  most  heartily  join  with  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  in  any  measure  likely  to 
tend  to  such  a  result ;  but  he  thought  that 
there  were  reasons  why,  at  the  present 
time,  the  proposed  inquiry  by  a  Committee 
would  not  be  desirable  or  even  opportune. 
His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  laid  great 
stress  on  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Sebastopol  Committee,  but  it  should  be 
observed  that  that  evidence  did  not  bear 
so  much  on  the  faults  of  the  system  fol- 
lowed in  our  service  as  on  those  of  indi- 
viduals, many  of  whom,  as  the  purveyors, 
were  old  men.  The  disgraceful  state  of 
the  hospitals,  so  much  complained  of  at 
one  time,  had  in  a  great  measure  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  Sebastopol  Committee 
was  at  the  present  time  inquiring  into  this 
very  matter.  One-half  of  the  evidence 
contained  in  the  blue  book  presented  to 
the  House  had  reference  to  the  deficiencies 
of  the  medical  department ;  and  that  very 
day  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  East  had  been 
examined  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
hospitals.  There  would,  therefore,  be 
great  inconvenience  in  having  another 
Committee  appointed  to  investigate  pre- 
cisely the  same  subject.  The  state  of  the 
medical  department,  if  not  the  special  sub- 
ject of  the  inquiry  of  the  Sebastopol  Com- 
mittee, was  nevertheless  embraced  within 
the  scope  of  its  investigation,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  Government  would  de- 
rive great  advantage  from  the  conclusions 
at  which  that  Committee  might  arrive  on 
the  subject.  The  present  Motion  had  been 
based  on  the  evidence  given  before  the  Se- 
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bBstopol  Committee,  and  it  eertainlj  would 
be  somewhat  novel  and  anomalous  to  ap- 
point the  Committee  now  proposed  in  or- 
der to  report  what  conclusions  ought  to  be 
drawn  from  evidence  taken  before  another 
Committee,  whose  inquiries  were  not  yet 
concluded.     Let  the  labours  of  the  Sebas- 
topol  Committee  be  finished,  and  then,  if 
that  inquiry  should  bo  found  incomplete,  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  appoint  another 
Committee  for  tho  purpose  of  considering 
this  question.    Another  reason  why  he  felt 
that  the  appointment  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mittee would  bo  inexpedient  was,  that  this 
subject  was  not  only  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Government,  but  was  being 
dealt  with  by  them  at  the  present  moment. 
The  Qovemment  were  taking  steps  to  re- 
organise and  reconstitute  tho  medical  de- 
partment of  the  service.     The  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Trollope),  who  seconded 
the  Motion,  said  that  a  contrast  had  been 
drawn  between  the  French  and  English 
medical  service,  disparaging  to  the  latter ; 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  Com- 
mission, which  had  been  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Paris  to  inquire  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  War 
there,  had  made  its  Report,  and  much  of 
that  Report  was  devoted  to  the  state  of 
the  constitution  of  the  medical  department. 
He  had   no  doubt  that  the  Government 
would  obtain  many  valuable  hints  from 
that  Report.     Of  course  the  first  subject 
which  the  proposed  Committee  would  have 
to  inquire  tnto  would  bo  the  constitution 
and  direction  of  the  medical  department 
of   tho  army.     The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  found  fault  with  the  arbitrary  and 
despotic  powers  possessed  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Smith,  who,  as  the  head  of  the  medical 
department,  determined  the  conditions  on 
which  medical  students  should  be  admitted 
into  the  army,  the  nature  and  sphere  of 
their  duties,  and  recommended  them  for 
advancements  ^nd  promotions  ;  and  yet, 
on  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Andrew  Smith 
complained  of  having  five  masters,  and 
of  being  tmmmelled  on  all  points— on  a 
question  of  expense  being  obliged  to  go 
to  the  War  Office,  to  the  Horse  Guards 
on  a  question  of  promotion^  in  reference  to 
supplies  for  the  hospitals  to  the  Ordnance, 
and  to  the  Admiralty  in  reference  to  con- 
veyance of  stores.     The  remedy  for  that 
was  the  concentration  of  the  authorities  of 
the  army,  and  that  had  in  a  groat  mea- 
sure been  already  effected  by  the  creation 
of  the  ofSoe  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
That  officer  had  now  a  power  over  all 
Mr.  F.  Pe€l 


the  other  authorities  which  controllod  tho 
movements  of  the  army,  not  before  pos- 
sessed by  any  single  functional^,  and  all 
the  evils  of  division  and  rivalry  of  authority 
were,  he  hoped,  in  the  course  of  removal. 
Then,  again,  the  Government  proposed  to 
make  further  changes  with  respect  to  the 
direction  of  the  medical  department  itself. 
The  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
was  brought  into  moro  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  medical  department  than 
any  other  office  hitherto  had  been,  and 
the  Government  proposed  besides  to  make 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  medical 
department  itself.      Complaint  had  been 
made  of  the  large  power  vested  in  one  of- 
ficer, particulariy  in  reference  to  military 
surgeons,  the  possession  of  which  subject- 
ed that  officer  to  the  imputi^ion  of  such 
motives  as  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Davy.     It  was,  however,  the 
intention  of  the  Gk)V<9nment  to  appoint  » 
civilian  as  a  member  of  the  medical  board, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  person  filling 
the  office  of  Director  General,  would  regu- 
late the  operations  of  the  department — 
an  alteration  which  it  was  to  be  hoped 
would  prove  satisfactory  to  the  profession 
and  to  the  country.     In  addition  to  that,  a 
change  would  also  be  made  in  the  persons 
to  constitute  this   board.     The  hon.  and 
gallant  mover  had  supposed  that  Dr.  An- 
drew Smith  retired  fix>m  the  medical  de- 
partment because  he  disapproved  the  alter- 
ations that  were  taking  place.     Now,  the 
truth  was,  that  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  who 
deserved  to  be  mentioned  with  hononr, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  performed  his  duties 
zealously  and  with  a  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bility to  the  public,  had  now  been  employed 
in   the  medical   service  ibr  nearty  forty 
years ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  after  such  a  period,  he  should  be 
desirous  of  retiring  nt>m  active  life.    But, 
further  than  this,  he  was  not  unnaturally 
reluctant  to  sliaro  with  others  that  control 
over  a  department  which  he  had  so  long 
Held  undivided.     Another  subject  which 
would  fall  under  the  inquiry  of  the  pro* 
posed  Committee  would  be  the  constitution 
of  the  medical  staff  itself.     The  hon.  and 
gallant  mover  complained  that  the  sur- 
geons of   our  army  were  denied  certain 
advantages  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  pro- 
fession in  other  services  ;  in  India,  for  in- 
stance, a  surgeon  was  allowed  to  retire 
upon  half-pay  after  seventeen  years'  ser- 
vice ;  whereas,  in  the  Queen's  service  he 
had  to  serve  twenty-five  years  before  ho 
could  do  so.     Now,  it  should  bo  rcmem- 
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bered  that  serriee  in  India  was  oonBidered, 
from  the  climate  or  other  cauBee,  to  be 
more  onerons  than  it  was  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. However,  if  there  were  any 
injnstice  done  to  the  snrgeons  in  this  mat- 
ter, as  posiblj  there  was,  it  conld  easily  be 
redressed,  and  would  indeed  probably  be 
dealt  with  by  the  new  board.  The  right 
hon.  seconder  of  this  Motion  said  the 
system  of  admission  to  the  medical  service 
was  very  bad,  and  objected  that  surgeons 
were  first  required  to  go  through  a  course 
of  practical  training  at  Chatham,  where 
they  had  inadequate  means  for  qualifyiug 
thanselvea.  Now,  here  again  the  measures 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  Government 
would  supersede  the  necessity  for  appoint- 
ing this  Committee,  because  the  nouse 
LmI  recently  voted  a  sum  for  establishing 
professorships  of  military  surgery  at  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  and  Dublin ;  and  it  would 
therefore  be  possible  to  impose  attendance 
at  lectures  on  candidates  as  a  condition 
previous  to  their  admission,  and  also  by 
competition  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
acquirements  possessed  by  medical  stu- 
dents. With  respect  to  the  system  of  ap- 
pointing orderlies  from  the  different  regi- 
ments to  perform  hospital  duty,  the  effect 
had  been  that  the  discipline  of  these  men 
as  soldiers  had  been  destroyed,  while  their 
services  as  nurses  were  perfectly  useless. 
But  this  was  another  of  the  evils  which 
the  Government  were  about  to  remedy, 
because  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  had 
already  been  given  to  the  formation  of  a 
regular  hospital  corps,  which  was,  in  fact, 
now  being  raised  as  fast  as  possible.  It 
was  intended  that  there  should  be  persons 
employed  to  act  as  ward-masters,  in  main- 
taining discipline  in  the  hospitals,  and 
seeing  that  the  prescriptions  of  the  doctors 
were  properly  made  up  and  administered  ; 
there  would  also  be  a  class  of  officers  to 
cook  the  food  and  take  charge  of  the 
clothes  of  the  invalids ;  and  thus  all  the  in- 
conveniences which  had  been  complained 
of  in  regard  to  those  particulars  would  be 
obviated.  As  to  the  relations  between  the 
purveyor  and  the  chief  medical  officer, 
great  misconception  had  existed.  What- 
ever had  been  the  doubts  raised  by  the 
purveying  department,  it  was  clear  that 
the  purveyor  was  under  the  orders  of 
the  medical  officer  in  charge  for  the  tine 
bein^;  and  whatever  the  medical  officer 
required  he  was  authorised  by  the  War 
Office  to  obtain  from  the  purveyor,  and  to 
insist  on  his  supplying.  Then,  with  regard 
to  transport,  the  Transport  Board  iSiat  had 


been  constituted  would  remove  much  of 
the  difficulty  that  existed  when  the  medical 
department  was  dependent  on  the  Commis* 
sariat  for  the  conveyance  of  its  stores. 
These,  then,  were  the  principal  subjects 
into  which  the  proposed  Committee  would 
have  to  inquire,  ana  it  would  be  seen  that 
in  relation  to  Uie  whole  of  them  the  Go* 
vemment  were  at  this  moment  taking  ac- 
tive steps.  With  regard  to  the  other  topics 
which  it  was  suggested  by  that  Motion  to 
make  the  subject  of  investigation,  the 
proposed  inquiry  would  undoubtedly  dash 
with  that  now  being  prosecuted  by  the 
Sebastopol  Committee.  The  most  con- 
venient course  would,  therefore,  be  for  the 
House  to  suspend  its  judgment  until  that 
Committee  had  concluded  its  labours.  If 
its  Report  should  be  considered  incomplete, 
and  the  recommendations  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  should  also  fail  to  gi? e  sattsfaetion 
to  the  House,  then  they  might  rely  upon  it 
that  the  Government  would  make  no  ob- 
jection  to  the  fullest  investigation  of  this 
subject.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
with  this  assurance  from  the  Government, 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  would  not  deem  it  necessaxy  to  per- 
sist in  his  present  Motion. 

Mb.  BRADT  said,  he  thought  that, 
after  the  able  and  convincing  arguments  of 
the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Motion,  the 
House  must  be  persuaded  of  the  neces- 
sity for  npeedilv  settling  this  important 
question.  Indeed,  the  admissions  just  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Peel) 
in  resisting  the  Motion,  were  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  establish  that  proposition. 
At  the  present  moment  the  pubUe  mind 
was  excited,  and  called  loudly  for  inquiry 
into  the  management  of  all  our  depart- 
ments. It  was  the  constitutional  right 
and  duty  of  that  House,  when  a  general 
impression  prevailed  that  great  abuses  had 
existed  in  a  department  of  the  8tate,  to 
have  the  matter  fairly  investigated;  and 
this  question  was  not  to  be  restricted  to 
such  narrow  grounds  as  the  mere  advantage 
or  disadvantage  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
army  and  navy.  Hitherto  this  question  of 
the  medical  department  had  been  ecmsi- 
dered  as  if  there  were  only  two  parties 
who  had  anything  to  say  on  it — ^namely^ 
tho  public  medical  officers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Horse  Guards  and  the  Admimltj 
on  the  other ;  but  he  trusted  the  time  was 
now  come  when  that  House  would  assert 
its  rights,  and  would  institute  an  inquiry 
with  a  view  of  making  the  medical  insti- 
tutions c(mnected  with  the  public  service 
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efficient  for  the  great  objects  for  which 
they  were  intended.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  who  had  introduced  the  Mo- 
tion had  shown  how  inefficient  were  the 
medical  departments  connected  with  the 
army,  and  he  (Mr.  Bradj)  would  show  that 
this  was  also  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
navj.  That  such  was  the  state  of  things 
in  the  nayj  was  proved  bj  the  fact  that 
the  Goyernment  at  the  present  moment 
had  been  compelled  to  obtain  the  services 
of  upwards  of  100  unqualified  young  men 
to  act  as  surgeons  on  board  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  fleets  which  had 
ever  left  England.  These  inexperienced 
and  ignorant  young  men,  who  were  only 
hospital  dressers,  who  did  not  know  an 
artery  from  a  nerve,  and  who  would  not 
be  allowed  to  assist  in  the  most  simple 
operations  in  the  hospitals  at  home,  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  lives 
of  the  captuns,  officers,  and  men  in  the 
naval  service.  He  actually  shuddered  at 
the  idea  of  an  engagement  taking  place 
while  these  unpractisdL  youths  were  acting 
^.4  surgeons.  The  reason  that  capable  and 
officient  men  would  not  enter  the  service 
was  because,  if  they  did  so,  they  became 
degraded  in  their  social  position,  and  if  the 
present  system  were  continued  it  would  be 
most  injurious  to  the  public  service  and 
the  nation  at  large,  and  would  ultimately 
lead  to  the  most  serious  consequences  to 
the  country.  He  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Admiral 
Berkeley)  to  what  their  future  prospects 
were  by  stating  that  he  (Mr.  Brady)  had, 
a  short  time  since,  presided  over  one  of 
the  most  important  meetings — in  a  medical 
sense — ever  held  in  the  country ;  deputa- 
tions were  sent  to  it  from  the  various  col- 
leges, and  there  were  upwards  of  4,000 
medical  men  and  students  present.  The 
young  men  on  this  occasion  came  forward 
and  pledged  themselves  never  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  navy  so  long  as  the  present 
degrading  regulations  existed.  On  the 
17th  of  February,  1854,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  (Colonel  Boldero),  brought 
^rward  his  Motion  relative  to  the  assistant 
surgeons  in  the  navy,  and  he  then  asked 
where  the  Government  would  be  able  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  surgeons  from,  when 
all  who  entered  the  service  were  compelled 
to  remain  in  the  cockpit  for  three  years. 
He  then  sud  that  if  qualified  surgeons 
could  not  be  obtained,  the  Admiralty  would 
deteriorate  the  article,  and  take  surgeons 
who  would  act  under  a  boatswain's  war- 
rant. There  had  been  uo  truer  prophecy 
Mr.  Brady 


than  this,  for  the  Admiralty  had  been 
forced  to  deteriorate  the  article,  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  act  as  sur- 
geons. The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Carlisle  (Sir  J.  Graham),  who,  he 
regretted  to  see  was  not  in  his  place,  had, 
in  answer  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel, 
said — 

"  At  this  moment  there  ia  no  defleieney  in  tbii 
branoh  of  the  serrioe.  We  hare  no  oompUint  to 
make  of  the  want  of  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  aiaist- 
ant  surgeons  in  the  navj ;  and,  we  have  erery 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  oompetenoj  and 
the  abilities  of  the  Gentlemen  selected  for  the 
office.  I  can  assure  mj  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
that  if  I  had  the  slightest  apprehension  that  the 
crews  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  were  exposed  to  the 
treatment  of  ignorant  and  empirical  practitioners, 
there  is  no  eifort  that  I  would  not  make  to  re- 
medy so  great  an  eril."    [3  Hansard,  oxzz.  822.] 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  and  he 
(Mr.  Brady)  now  called  on  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Addmiral  to  support  the  words  of 
his  former  colleague,  and  to  remedy  an 
evil  which  now  undoubtedly  existed.  He 
accused  the  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  of 
being  the  chief  cause  of  the  degraded  posi- 
tion of  the  surgeons  in  the  navy,  and  he 
had  been  told  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Admiral  had  resolved  that  they  should 
remain  in  their  present  position,  and  that 
he  was  a  man  of  firmness,  who  would  not 
depart  from  his  resolution.  If  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Admiral  had  not  been  in  office 
two  years  ago  men  of  inferior  education 
would  not  have  been  taken  into  the  service, 
as  there  were  plenty  of  able  men  ready  to 
enter  it  as  soon  as  the  present  system  waa 
abolished. 

Admibal  BERKELEY  said,  he  should 
not  have  risen  on  the  present  occasion,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  unwarranted  personal 
attack  which  had  been  made  upon  him  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down. 
He  had  been  charged  with  being  a  man  of 
firmness  and  resolution.  These  were  qua- 
lities he  hoped  he  had  displayed  through- 
out his  life,  and  had  employed  them  m 
taking  care  of  the  lives  of  the  seamen  in 
Her  Majesty's  service,  and  of  the  credit 
of  the  navy.  It  had  been  stated  that  as- 
sistant surgeons  were  unwilling  to  como 
forward,  and  one  of  the  reasons  which  had 
been  assigned  for  their  unwillingness  was, 
that  the  necessary  qualification  was  lower 
than  that  which  was  required  in  the  army. 
The  fact  was  that  a  higher  qualification 
than  that  of  the  army  had  been  demanded, 
but  it  was  thought  right  that  the  standard 
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of  qnalification  of  assistant  surgeons  should 
be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  army.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken  had 
asserted  that  they  were  obliged  to  put  up 
with  men  who  had  scarcely  any  qualifica- 
tion, and  that  a  set  of  dressers  were  em- 
ployed to  perform  the  duties  of  assistant 
surgeons.  That  was  not  the  fact.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  meeting  to  which  the  hon.  Uen- 
tleman  had  referred  did  any  credit  to  the 
Gentlemen  who  had  agreed  to  them  ;  they 
almost  resembled  the  endeavour  which  had 
been  made  by  operatives  to  dictate  to  their 
masters,  and  exhibited  a  singular  lack  of 
patriotism.  If  they  looked  to  what  had 
taken  place  before  Sebastopol,  they  would 
find  that  the  health  of  our  men  had  been 
better  looked  after  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  troops  in  the  world,  and  it  had  been 
truly  stated  that,  out  of  1,000  seamen,  who 
had  been  landed,  only  twelve  were  on  the 
sick  list.  It  had  been  asserted  that  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  assistant  surgeons, 
but  only  last  year  forty-nine  had  entered 
the  navy.  He  also  begged  to  assure  the 
House  that,  so  far  from  the  ships  in  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Sea  being  deficient  in 
assistant  surgeons,  there  was  not  one  va- 
cancy in  them,  and,  moreover,  that  every 
ship  in  Her  Majesty's  service  was  now  pro- 
vided with  one- third  more  medical  attend- 
ants than  had  been  supplied  during  the 
great  battles  of  the  last  war.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  so  degraded  were  the 
assistant  surgeons  by  being  compelled  to 
serve  in  the  cockpit  that  properly  qualified 
men  would  not  enter  the  service,  but  after 
the  eminent  men  whom  the  cockpit  had 
produced  he  thought  they  need  not  be 
ashamed  if  they  were  obliged  to  live  in 
that  place. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  it  was  impossible 
to  give  too  much  credit  to  the  medical 
officers  of  the  army  for  the  kindness  and 
ability  with  which  they  discharged  their 
duties.  What  he  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  particularly  to  was,  as 
to  the  impossibility  of  the  Committee  up 
stairs  investigating  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner the  working  of  the  general  and  regi- 
mental hospitals  in  the  Crimea.  There 
was  one  point  of  great  importance  connect- 
ed with  tnis  subject.  From  the  deductions 
which  were  made  from  the  pay  of  soldiers 
confined  in  hospital  for  the  comforts  sup- 
plied them,  it  was  at  present  almost  im- 
possible that  he  could  leave  it  otherwise 
than  m  debt.     He  (Colonel  North)  also 


agreed  that  the  amount  of  correspondence 
imposed  upon  medical  officers  was  too 
great.  He  did  not  think  the  officers  were 
any  better  treated.  In  the  West  Indies 
some  years  since  ensigns  on  5$.  3d,  a  day 
had  to  pay  for  leeches  themselves,  when  in 
yellow  fever,  when  leeches  were  very  dear. 
He  did  not  consider  the  removable  position 
of  the  medical  officer  a  satisfactory  one. 
He  would  vote  for  the  Motion,  because  he 
thought  every  regiment  should  have  a  re- 
gular and  complete  medical  establishment, 
thoroughly  trained  in  all  its  parts,  from 
the  hospital  surgeons  upward.  He  thought 
a  system  of  providing  linen  and  other  si- 
milar conveniences  for  the  military  hos- 
pitals should  be  adopted  the  same  as  in  the 
naval  hospitals.  And  he. finally  begged  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
serious  condition  of  officers  returned  inva- 
lided from  the  Crimea ;  and  would  suggest 
that  as  they  had  no  allowance,  an  hospital 
should  be  established  for  their  use,  or 
houses  should  be  hired  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. He  would  vote  for  the  Motion  be- 
cause, as  he  had  previously  stated,  ho 
thought  the  Committee  up  stairs  could  not 
investigate  all  these  points,  or  inquire  into 
the  whole  question. 

Mr.  ELLICE  said,  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  who 
had  introduced  the  Motion,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  state 
of  the  army  medical  department.  The 
Committee  upstairs  was  doing  its  best  to 
unravel  much  of  the  confusion  in  which 
this  establishment  was  at  present  involved, 
with  a  view  of  enabling  the  Government 
and  that  House  to  make  such  reforms  as 
were  essentially  necessary  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  and  the  credit  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  he  would  leave  it  therefore  to  the 
discretion  of  the  House  whether  a  second 
Committee  should  be  appointed  to  sit  at 
the  same  time  on  the  same  subject.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Brady)  had 
mixed  up  the  questions  of  the  military  and 
naval  establishments,  but,  so  far  as  the 
medical  establishment  of  the  navy  had 
come  before  the  Committee  upstairs,  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  it  afforded  a  very 
agreeable  contrast  as  regarded  results  to 
the  medical  service  of  the  army  in  the 
East.  In  the  naval  hospital  in  the  East 
there  did  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
want  of  medical  appliances  or  comforts  or 
of  medical  assistance,  and  the  naval  detach- 
ment before  Sebastopol  appeared  to  have 
suffered  a  very  trifling  loss  in  comparison 
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with  the  armj.  The  question  now  under 
discussion  would  he  thought  be  found,  when 
ozamined  in  all  its  bearings,  to  be  one  very 
much  of  the  remuneration  which  ought  to 
ho  given  to  medical  officers  in  the  army. 
The  Gentleman  who  preceded  Dr.  Andrew 
Smith  in  the  office  of  Director-General  of 
the  Medical  Department  received  a  salary 
of  from  2,000f.  to  2,500J.  a  year,  but 
when  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  took  the  office 
the  salary  was  reduced  to  1,2001. — a  sum 
very  far  inferior  to  that  which  a  person  of 
eminence  could  obtain  from  private  prac- 
tice. In  like  manner,  the  superintendent 
of  the  hospitals  at  Scutari,  with  5,000 
patients  to  look  after,  and  the  labours  of 
Hercules  thrown  on  his  shoulders,  was 
paid  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-two  shil- 
lings a-day.  Certainly  some  allowance 
ought  to  be  mado  for  the  difficulties  in 
which  that  Gentleman  was  involved  from 
the  numerous  functions  which  he  had  to 
perform.  Ho  had  to  superintend  the  hos- 
pitals on  the  spot ;  to  receive  all  the  sick 
>and  wounded  sent  down  from  the  Crimea  ; 
to  provide  accommodation  for  them  ;  to 
receive  all  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  medi- 
cal staff,  and  to  despach  duplicate  reports 
of  the  condition  of  the  hospital  to  head- 
quarters in  the  Crimea  and  to  England  ; 
to  act  as  president  of  the  boards  before 
which  all  officers  applying  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence on  account  of  their  wounds  or  of  ill 
health  had  to  pass  ;  and,  in  addition,  he 
had  himself  personally  to  perform  some  of 
the  most  important  operations  which  took 
place  in  the  hospital.  Certainly,  these 
were  labours  too  great  for  any  one  man  to 
undertake,  and  this  gentleman  would  most 
probably  have  appeared  to  bettor  advan- 
tage before  the  Committee  and  before  the 
public  if  he  had  boldly  stated  so,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  assign  reasons  why 
he  bad  not  properly  discharged  all  these 
various  functious.  What  was  wariled  was 
a  military  commanding  officer  able  to  con- 
trol the  whole  management  of  the  hospital, 
and  to  see  that  the  wants  of  the  patients 
were  properly  attended  to,  with  power 
sufficient  to  pat  a  stop  to  all  the  petty 
quarrels  about  conflicting  authorities,  and 
summarily  to  dismiss  sucii  medical  men  as 
did  not  perform  their  own  duties  and  im- 
peded others  in  the  performance  of  theirs. 
It  was  from  the  want  of  such  an  authority, 
and  the  attempt  to  substitute  another  au- 
thority in  its  place,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  evils  of  which  the  country  had  so 
great  a  right  to  complain  had  arisen. 
Mr,  EUice 
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With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee, though  he  should  leave  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  House  to  decide  upon  the 
question,  he  was  of  opinion  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  for  the 
termination  of  the  inquiry  which  was  at 
present  going  on,  and  which  mnst  soon  be 
brought  to  a  close,  when  the  whole  subject 
would  be  fully  before  the  House,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  knowing  what  were 
the  propositions  of  the  Government  with 
reference  to  it. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  was  perfectly  at 
a  loss  to  understand  either  the  principle 
or  the  policy  of  the  Goverament  in  oppos- 
ing this  inquiry,  when  the  public  had  such 
strong  grounds  for  believing  that  all  the 
Government  departments  were  badly  man- 
aged. It  appeared  to  be  only  a  question 
of  expense ;  but  why  should  there  not  be 
two  Committees  sitting  ?  The  first  Com* 
mittee  was  a  Committee  to  do  everything  ; 
the  other  would  be  a  Committee  to  do  only 
one  thing.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  Government  were  showing  a  great 
want  of  discretion  in  resisting  a  demand 
of  this  sort  merely  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pense, when  so  much  had  recently  occur- 
red to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  such 
an  inquiry. 

Mr.  MONTAGU  CHAMBERS  said, 
he  could  not  help  remembering  that  the 
public  interests  had  perished  through  delay 
and  procrastination,  and  now  tho  Govern- 
ment were  about  to  procrastinate  again. 
He  was  prepared  to  vote  for  this  Motion. 
It  was  said  that  there  were  no  complaints 
from  the  medical  officers  of  the  navy,  and 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Admiral 
Berkeley)  told  the  House  that  the  Admi- 
ralty  were  able  to  get  as  many  properiy 
qualified  medical  men  as  they  wanted.  But 
in  private  society  it  was  well  known  that 
the  medical  officers  of  the  navy^were  con- 
stantly complaining,  while  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  medical  profession 
on  shore  were  crying  out  against  the  treat- 
ment of  medical  men  in  the  navy.  Let 
the  House  reflect  upon  the  situation  of  the 
Baltic  fleet,  and  the  probable  number  of 
wounded  men  if  that  fleet  went  into  ac- 
tion, and  then  let  them  inquire  why  the 
Admiralty  were  sending  out  pupils  to  act 
as  surgeons  ?  Now  was  the  time  to  act, 
before  the  mischief  occurred.  He  under- 
stood that  100  young  men  now  occupied  a 
subordinate  position  as  dressers  in  the  Bal- 
tic fleet,  who  were  simply  pupils,  and  who 
were  consequently  quite  ignorant  of  their 
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profesBioD.  There  was  no  doubt  an  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  highly  qualified  medical 
men  to  enter  the  Rojal  navy.  He  would 
give  his  rote  without  hesitation  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  another  Committee  of  In- 
quiry, and  the  sooner  they  entered  upon 
their  labours  the  better. 

Sir  QBORGE  GREY  said,  that  thehon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Muntz)  had 
assumed  that  the  Government  opposed  any 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  medical  de- 
partments of  the  army  and  navy.  But 
was  that  a  proper  explanation  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  Government  ?  His  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Peel)  had  stated  the  reasons 
which  led  the  Government  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  inexpedient  that  the  Com- 
mittee now  proposed  to  be  appointed 
should  sit  while  an  inqufry  was  already 
going  on  upstairs  embracing  this  among 
other  subjects  of  inquiry.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  also  stated  that  it  was  admitted  abuses 
existed,  and  that  the  proposal  for  inquiry 
by  a  separate  Committee  would  meet  with 
the  willing  concurrence  of  the  Government 
if  the  House  thought  it  desirable,  after  the 
inquiry  now  going  on  had  been  concladed 
and  the  Committee  had  made  their  Report. 
A  great  portion  of  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  Committee  now  sitting  upon  the 
state  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol,  had 
been  devoted  to  the  medical  department  of 
the  army,  and  the  more  useful  and  proper 
course,  he  considered,  would  be  to  wait 
until  this  subject  had  been  fully  inquired 
into  by  them.  The  only  Member  of  the 
Committee  who  had  addressed  the  House 
(Mr.  EUice)  had  taken  this  view,  and  had 
also  stated  that  very  shortly  the  Report  of 
that  Committee  would  be  laid  before  the 
House.  The  Government  were  anxious 
that  these  departments  should  be  placed  in 
an  efficient  state.  Hotiyes  of  humanity 
and  policy  alike  guided  them  in  this  desire, 
and  the  Government  would  be  very  thank- 
ful for  any  assistance  which  a  Committee 
of  that  House  could  give  them  in  improv- 
ing the  efficiency  of  these  departments. 
But  the  Government  thought  there  ought 
to  be  some  regularity  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  House,  and  that  the  House  should 
wait  and  see  what  one  Committee  recom- 
mended before  they  appointed  another.  If 
eventually  the  House  should  thiuk  it  desir- 
able to  refer  this  subject  to  a  separate 
Committee,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
that  Committee  to  have  the  evidence  before 
them  now  being  taken  by  the  present  Com- 
mittee. The  question  affecting  the  naval 
branch  of  the  profession  was  a  mere  ques- 


tion of  detail  as  compared  with  the  other. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr.  M. 
Chambers)  had  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the 
indisposition  of  medical  men  to  enter  the 
navy,  that  there  was  now  with  the  Baltic 
fleet  a  number  of  very  incompetent  men, 
who  were  pupils.  But  the  House  ought  to 
understand  that  there  had  been  a  certain 
number  of  pupils  appointed  to  do  duty 
with  that  fleet,  but  that  they  were  super- 
numeraries, and  not  subordinates  acting  as 
surgeons  or  assistant  surgeons.  The  full 
complement  of  surgeons  and  assistant  sur^ 
^ons  existed  in  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  these 
dressers  who  were  sent  out  might  hereafter 
become  assistant  surgeons,  when  they  had 
seen  sufficient  practice  and  acquired  suffi- 
cient skill.  He  trusted  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  who  brought  this  Motion  for* 
ward  would  consent  to  withdraw  it,  and 
bring  it  forward  at  a  future  period. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  that  if 
the  Motion  had  been  limited  to  the  army 
he  might  have  been  content  to  wait  for  the 
Report  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee,  but 
after  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
lieitrim  (Mr.  Brady),  as  to  the  treatment 
of  medical  men  in  the  navy,  he  would  not 
refuse  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  this 
inquiry  t  He  regretted,  however,  that  the 
hon.  Geutlcman  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  speak  with  a  tooe  of  asperity  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Gloucester  (Admiral  Berkeley), 
who,  it  would  be  found,  had  mado  great 
exertions  with  regai*d  to  the  equipment  of 
the  navy. 

Colonel  BOLDERO,  in  reply,  said, 
that  he  had  had  the  honour  of^a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  many  years, 
and  that  he  never  remembered  a  Motion  to 
have  been  received  with  so  much  favour  as 
that  which  he  had  had  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting that  evening.  It  had  been  sup- 
ported by  both  sides  of  the  House,  and 
even  Members  of  the  Government  had 
made  use  of  arguments  In  its  favour. 
The  Sebastopol  Committee  had  eoncluded 
their  evidence  upon  the  medical  part  of 
the  case,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
inquiry  which  he  proposed  should  be  put 
off  until  their  laoours  were  completed, 
which  might  not  be  until  the  close  of  the 
Session.  The  present,  therefore,  was  the 
best  time  for  inquiry,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances he  could  not  consent  to  with- 
draw his  Motion. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  69 ;  Noes 
73 :  Majority  4. 
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SUNDAY  TRADING  (METROPOLIS)  BILL. 

Lord  ROBERT  GROSVENOR  moved 
for  leare  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  put  farther 
restrictionB  upon  Sunday  trading  in  the 
metropolis.  He  said  the  growing  evils  of 
Sunday  trading  had  frequently  occupied 
the  attention  of  both  sides  of  the  House, 
and  the  inquiries  that  had  been  voted  al- 
ways resulted  in  a  Report  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law  was  insufficient,  and 
that  further  legislation  was  necessary. 
Therefore  he  did  not  expect  that  his 
Motion  would  meet  with  much  opposition. 
It  might  be  said  that  it  was  inexpedient 
at  the  present  moment  to  renew  an  effort 
that  had  already  been  made  several  times 
without  success,  but  his  reply  to  that  was, 
that  the  subject  had  never  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  present  Par- 
liament. A  former  measure,  introduced 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr. 
Wilkinson),  had  failed,  but  then  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  getting  a  Member's 
Bill  through  the  House  were  almost  insur- 
mountable. He  himself  once  proposed  a 
small  Bill,  of  three  clauses  in  length,  and 
it  took  him  three  Sessions  to  get  it  passed. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  also  had 
had  his  Bill  referred  to  a  Select  Commit- 
tee, who  so  altered  it  as  to  render  it,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  proposed  it,  en- 
tirely inoperative.  He  hoped  he  should 
have  better  luck.  He  had  no  intention  of 
referring  his  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  the  three  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were 
the  strongest  opponents  of  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  had  ceased  to 
be  Members  of  the  House.  He  should  go 
into  the  details  of  his  Bill  when  it  came  to 
a  second  reading. 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  said,  he  beg- 
ged to  second  the  Motion.  On  religious 
grounds  he  believed  that  the  measure  was 
one  of  urgent  necessity,  inasmuch  as  those 
persons  most  conversant  with  statistics  of 
crime  bore  testimony  to  the  evil  effects  of 
Sabbath  breaking  as  the  commencement 
frcijuently  of  a  vicious  career.  It  was  also 
desirable,  inasmuch  as  it  would  give  to 
many  persons  that  rest  of  body  and  mind 
for  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  Sabbath 
was  originally  appointed.  He  supported 
the  measure  also  upon  economical  grounds, 
because,  so  far  from  believing  that  a  re- 
striction upon  Sunday  trading  would  be 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  labouring 
classes,  he  thought  that  the  practical  effect 
of  such  trading  was  to  compel  a  certain 
class  of  persons  to  do  seven  days'  work  for 
six  days'  profit. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  prevent  Trading  on  Sunday  within  the 
Metropolitan  District  and  City  of  London 
and  Liberties  thereof." 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  he  was 
anxious  to  give  every  support  in  his  power 
to  a  Bill  for  the  prevention  of  unnecessary 
Sunday  trading  in  the  metropolis,  but  he 
should  have  liked  to  have  heard  a  little 
explanation  about  it  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

Motion  agreed  to.  Leave  given  ;  Bill 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Lord  Robert 
Grosvenor,  Viscount  Ebrinqton,  and  Mr. 
Montagu  Chambers. 

Bill  read  1^ 

EDUCATION  OF  PAUPER  CHILDREN 
BILL. 

Mr.  EVELYN  DENISON  said,  he  rose 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
poor  persons  in  the  receipt  of  out-door  re- 
lief. His  Bill  was  but  a  continuance  of  a 
system  already  in  force,  and  might  be  con- 
sidered as  but  supplementary  to  what  had 
been  already  done.  There  were  three  Bills 
on  the  subject  of  education  already  before 
the  House,  but  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  and  others  had  ad- 
vised him  to  persevere.  If  the  Bills  at 
present  before  the  House  should  receive 
their  sanction,  his  Bill  would  be  swallowed 
up  and  included  in  them.  The  object  of 
his  Bill  was  to  enable  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  to  grant  relief  to  the  poor  persona 
receiving  relief  out  of  the  workhouses  to 
enable  them  to  provide  education  for  their 
children,  such  education  not  being  pro- 
posed to  be  made  a  condition  of  relief; 
the  guardians  not  to  compel  attendance  at 
any  school  to  which  the  parents  should  ob- 
ject ;  the  cost  of  this  relief  to  be  charged 
to  the  same  accounts  as  other  charges  for 
the  relief  of  paupers.  He  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  introduced  a  clause  charging 
a  part  of  the  expense  to  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  but  the  state  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  funds  at  the  present  time 
forbade  him  to  think  of  any  such  pro- 
posal. 

Leave  given;  Bill  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  Mr.  Labou- 
OHERE,  and  Mr.  Wilson  Patten, 

Bill  read  1?. 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply 
was  brought  up  and  read. 
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On  tlie  anoounoemeDt  of  the  Education 
Vote  of  100,0001., 

Mr.  HADFIBLD  Baid,  he  was  dissa- 
tisfied that  so  large  a  sum  should  he  left 
in  the  care  and  management,  which  were 
so  generally  complained  of,  of  the  gorem- 
mental  departments.  He  ohjected  to  the 
principle  of  Government  interfering  with 
education  at  all.  Education  Votes  were 
no  more  than  moral  poison  to  prevent  the 
healthy  action  of  the  puhlio  spirit  of  the 
country.  The  voluntary  system  had  done 
an  enormous  amount  of  good  in  respect  of 
education.  It  was  not  the  voluntaiy  sys- 
tem that  had  failed  in  the  country ;  it  was 
the  compulsory  system  that  had  done  the 
mischief  Since  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act  there  had  heen  shown  an  amount 
of  energy  in  the  education  of  the  people 
among  the  partisans  of  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem such  as  had  not  heen  surpassed  in  any 
part  of  the  world  at  any  time.  Pouring 
out  upon  education  money  derived  from 
the  taxes  of  the  country  was  giving  a 
premium  for  the  discontinnance  of  that 
mighty  energy  which  had  heen  shown 
during  the  last  few  years.  During  the 
last  twenty-three  years  there  had  heen  at 
work  that  mighty  influence  which  had  at- 
tained the  result  of  giving  instruction  to 
one  in  every  eight,  a  result  which  the 
highest  authorities  some  time  ago  declared 
would  he  highly  satisfactoir  if  it  could  he 
attained.  One  in  seven  of  the  population 
of  the  country  were  also  in  the  course  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction  in  Sunday 
and  night  schools,  hy  318,000  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  a  result  which  never  could  have 
been  got  from  Government.  He  hegged 
to  move  that  the  Vote  of  100,000^.  be  dis- 
allowed. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  had  the 
hon.  Gentleman  been  in  his  place  the  pre- 
ceding evening  he  would  have  understood 
that  it  was  agreed  to  defer  the  discussion 
on  the  Education  Vote  till  that  Vote  was 
formally  brought  before  the  House.  The 
present  was  only  a  Vote  on  account  to 
defray  existing  claims  of  a  pressing  nature. 

Resolutions  agreed  to, 

Tho  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Eight  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Wednesday,  April  18, 1855. 

MiNuns.]    PuBuo  BiLLS.-^l^  Despatch  of  Busi- 
ness (Court  of  Chancery). 
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ADVANCES  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
MONTE  VIDEO— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MA.CARTNEY  said,  he  hegged  to 
ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  whether  a  sum  of  46,8962., 
advanced  to  the  Government  of  Monte 
Video  in  the  year  1848.  from  the  grant 
of  civil  contingencies,  had  heen  repaid ; 
and,  if  so,  at  what  period? 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  that  in  the  years 
1845  and  1846,  during  the  time  of  the 
comhined  operations  of  the  English  and 
French  squadrons,  a  certain  amount  had 
been  adyanced  by  the  English  Consul  to 
the  Montevidean  Government.  He  found 
that  the  whole  amount  of  the  advances 
made  by  this  country  was  63,023{.,  of 
which  35,0002,  had  been  repaid,  leaving 
a  balance  of  28,0232.  of  the  advances  yet 
unpaid.  He  was  sorry  that  longer  notice 
had  not  been  given  of  the  question,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Office  to  ascertain  whether  any 
steps  had  been  lately  taken  to  recover  the 
balance. 

INTESTACY  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  DUNLOP,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  said,  that  its  object 
was  substantially  to  assimilate  the  law 
which  now  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
property  of  intestates  in  Scotland  with 
that  in  England  and  Ireland.  In  Eng- 
land, if  one  of  a  family  predeceased  his 
father,  his  brother  or  sister,  the  children 
of  the  deceased  would  take  their  father's 
share ;  but  in  Scotland  that  was  not  tho 
case.  The  present  state  of  the  law  was 
considered  a  great  hardship,  and  the  change 
would  be  hailed  as  a  great  boon.  There 
was  one  provision  of  the  Scotch  law  which 
he  did  not  wish  to  alter.  In  England,  if 
an  intestate  left  both  real  and  personal 
property,  the  heir  was  allowed  both  to 
take  the  real  estate  and  to  share  in  the 
personalty.  In  Scotland  the  heir  was 
allowed  the  option  either  of  taking  the 
realty  alone,  or  of  collating;  or,  in  other 
words,  of  adding  the  realty  to  the  per- 
sonalty, and  sharing  with  the  rest.  He 
thought  that  that  was  the  fairer  rule,  and 
he  did  not  propose  to  make  any  change  in 
that  portion  of  the  law.  He  had  pro- 
posed, however,  to  make  heritable  bonds, 
which  were  almost  identical  with  English 
mortgages,  likewise  divisible  amongst  the 
younger  children;  but,  as  that  was  a  sub- 
ject which  ought  perhaps  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  Goverament  itself,  he  was  willing 
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to  strike  the  elaose  out  of  the  Bill,  and  to 
leave  it  to  the  House  to  declare  by  a 
separate  enaetment  what  should  and  what 
should  not  be  regarded  as  real  property. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  be  could 
not  allow  a  change  of  so  much  importance 
in  the  law  of  Scotland  to  be  made  without 
making  a  few  obsenrations  on  the  subject. 
He  was  glad  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  turned  his  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  was  one  of  great  importance 
and  surrounded  with  difficulties.  Lord 
Campbell  bad  some  years  ago  introduced 
a  measure  of  a  similar  nature,  and  two 
years  ago  he  (the  Lord  Adyocate)  had 
been  pressed  to  bring  in  a  Bill  dealing 
with  the  question.  On  looking  carefully 
into  it,  he  found  that  it  so  branched  out, 
and  was  so  full  of  intrieaeies^  that  he  asked 
the  learned  body  to  which  he  belonged  to 
appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  the  pro- 
yisions  that  would  be  desirable  to  carry  it 
into  law.  He  had  sat  on  that  Committee, 
and  many  of  the  principles  contained  in 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House  were  ap- 
proved by  that  Committee.  Under  these 
circumstances,  although  he  objected  to 
some  of  the  details  and  propositions  of 
the  measure  proposed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  he  did  not  mean  to  ob- 
ject to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Bill  read  2^ 

SEA  COAST  nSHERIES  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  M*MAH0N,  in  moving  the  second 
readiug  of  the  Bill,  said,  the  object  of  it 
was  to  assimilate  the  fishery  laws  of  Ire- 
land to  those  of  England.  He  particularly 
desired  hon.  Members  to  consider  that  this 
Bill  did  not  form  a  necessary  part  of  another 
Bill  which  stood  for  second  reading,  the 
Inland  Fisheries  (Ireland)  BiU.  They  were 
totally  unconnected,  and  their  objects  were 
altogether  different.  At  nresent  th^e  was 
one  law  for  the  east  and  another  for  the 
west  coast  of  the  Irish  Channel,  and  this 
anomaly  also  applied  to  different  parts  of 
Ireland  itself,  there  being  one  law  for 
Dublin  Bay  and  another  for  Galway  Bay. 
He  would,  therefore,  revert  to  the  an- 
cient wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  make 
the  laws  on  this  subject  uniform.  He 
considered  that  tliis  diversity  of  law  pro- 
duced a  very  prejudicial  effect  upon  the 
fishery  trade  of  Ireland.  In  order  that 
hon.  gentlemen  from  England  and  Scot* 
land  might  be  made  aware  6f  the  declining 
state  of  the  Irish  searcoast  fisheries,  he 
would  bring  to  their  notice  the  fact  that 
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between  1848  and  18S3  the  number  of 
fishermen  had  decreased  from  70,000  to 
38,000,  while  the  number  of  boats  had 
faUen  from  15,000  to  11,000.    Now,  the 
complaints  which  his  Bill  proposed  to  re- 
medy were  these.     In  the  first  place  by 
the  Act  of  1842,  ne  one  oould  eateh  a  her- 
ring on  the  coast  of  Ireland  ia  the  day- 
time, without  forfeiture  of  his  net,  aod 
rendering  himself  liable  to  a  fine  of  5i« 
Again,  no  one  could  catch  herrings  in  any 
other  than  a  seine  net  i  sq  that  the  poor. 
fishermen  upon  the  coast  of  Kerry  were 
actually  prohibited  from  attempting  to  take 
a  single  herring,  although  there  might  be 
a  shoal  of  them  in  sight — unless  he  did  so 
with  what  was  termed  a  seine  net.     Well* 
he  asked  the  House  to  repeal  both  of  theae 
prohibitions.     Another    provision  of   the. 
existing  law  was  this ;  that  no  one  eould 
use  a  trawling  net  upon  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, unless  with  the  permission  of  the 
Fishery   Commissioners;    although   upon 
the  opposite  coast  of  Pembfeke,  no  such 
restriction  existed — or  ever  had  existed 
from  time  immemorial.     And  to  show  the 
injurious  effect  of  such  an  enactment  upon 
the  fishing  trade  of  Ireland,   he  would 
mention  that  one>third  of  the  fish  broiq^hi 
to  Billingsgate  Market  were  caught  bj 
trawling  nets,  by  boats  bdonging  te  the 
port   of  London,  the   owners  of    which 
paid  no  less  than    10,0002.  a  year  for 
bait.     He  found,   on  searching  into  the 
question,  that  the  Bill  enacting  this  pro- 
hibitory  provision    was    carried   tlrough 
this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
in  1842  without  a  single  comment;  hot 
he  now  appealed  to  English  and  Scotch 
representatives  no  longer  to  tolerate  such 
exceptional  legislation  for  Ireland.     For 
be  it  observed,  all  other  nations  —  the 
French,  the  Belgian,  the  Dutch — might 
come  and  trawl  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
yet  the  Irish   fisherman  was  prohibited 
from  doing  so.     Now  the  course  puraned 
by  the  Irish  Fishery  Commissioners  them- 
selves supplied  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  repeal  of  this  last  restriction ;  for  what 
had  they  done  to  revive  the  almost  extinct 
fisheries  of  Galway?     Why  they  actually 
proposed  to  encourage  trawling  there ;  a 
practice  which  was  stringently  prohibited 
in  the  opposite  bay  of  Dublin.     Another 
provision  of  his  Bill  had  reference  te  tram- 
mel nets,  which  were  allowed  in  England, 
allowed  in  Scotland,  but  restricted  in  Ire- 
land.    The  trammel  nets  were  large  nets 
formerly  used  by  the  poor  fishermen — and 
were  set  during  the  lull  of  a  storm  te  cateh 
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fisli.  Noir,  what  did  the  Home  think  was 
the  reel  ohjeelaon  to  the  use  of  tbeee  nets? 
Why,  the  fear  was  that  salmon  might  be 
taken  by  them.  Doring  the  year  of  the 
famine  the  Society  of  Friends  famished 
the  people  of  Pring  on  the  coast  of 
Irslaad  with  nets  to  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain a  Uiehhoody  bnt  trains  of  those  nets 
were  forfeited  every  year  daring  the  famine, 
becaose  they  were  not  taken  ont  of  the 
water  before  the  sun  had  risen.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  gtTO  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  the  right  to  fish  on  their 
own  coasts  to  the  same  extent  as  that  right 
was  enjoyed  by  Bng^ish  fishermen,  and  by 
French  and  Belgians  under  the  Conyention 
Act  of  1843.  The  next  object  of  his  Bill 
was  to  repeal  certain  bye-laws  enacted  by 
the  Fisheiy  Comnussioners.  The  Com- 
missioners ordered  that  no  one  should  fish 
with  nets  at  the  mouths  of  bays  or  estoa- 
ries.  Now,  that  regulation  amounted  in 
many  parts  of  the  coast  to  an  actual  pro* 
hibition  to  catch  fish  at  all,  for  sereral  de- 
scriptions of  fish — the  mullet,  for  instance, 
could  only  be  taken  in  such  spots  with 
nets — so  the  consequence  was  the  fish  de- 
parting from  the  shores  of  Ireland  were 
captured  on  the  coasts  of  England  and 
Scotland.  And  if  lion.  GentWmen  ob- 
jected to  the  Bill  curtailing  the  prohibiting 
powers  of  the  Fishery  Commissioners,  he 
would  remind  them  that  in  England  there 
was  no  board  in  any  way  corresponding  to 
the  Fishery  Board  of  Ireland,  while  in 
Scotland — where  14,0001.  a  year  was  c:r. 
ponded  by  Goremment  for  the  promotion 
of  the  deep-sea  fisheries — although  a 
Fisheiy  Board  did  exist,  yet  it  neyer  at- 
tempted to  impose  restrictions  upon  the 
people.  The  two  remaining  clauses  of  the 
Bill  had  for  their  object—the  first  to  re- 
me  an  old  clause  of  the  Act  of  Charies 
I.,  securing  to  fishermen  the  right  to  go 
on  the  shores  of  the  sea  for  drying  their 
nets  and  bawling  fish  ashore ;  the  second 
to  re-enact  the  proyision  of  the  Act  of 
George  IIL,  also  repealed  in  1842;  and 
which  enacted  that  all  subjects  of  the 
Realm  should  have  perfect  liberty,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  to  fish  upon  all  the  sea 
coasts  of  IreUnd.  That  was  a  prorision 
which  he  was  sure  would  recommend  his 
measure  to  the  consideration  of  English  and 
Scottish  representatiyes ;  and  he  would  sit 
dowii  earnestly  imploring  them  to  support 
htm  in  this  attempt  to  assimilate  the  fishery 
laws  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 


"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mb.  NAPIER  said,  he  rose  to  moye 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months,  and  he  thought  he  would 
haye  very  little  diffieidty  in  preying  \o 
English  and  Scotch  represcBtatiyes  in 
whom  the  hon.  md  learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  M'Mahon)  seemed  to  haye  much 
more  confidence  than  in  Members  from 
Ireland,  that  they  ought  to  join  in  reject- 
ing this  measure,  as  well  aa  the  seoond 
Bill  haymg  reference  to  the  inland  fish- 
eries. The  two  Bills  were  yitally  and  essen- 
tially connected,  and  had  preyiously  been 
kept  together ;  but  this  Session  the  Bills 
were  separated.  Now,  the  effect  of  pass- 
ing this  Bill,  to  say  nothing  of  the  subse- 
quent one,  would  be  simply  this — that 
whereas  a  bye«law  at  present  existed  which 
affected  the  ri? er  Slaney,  which  was  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  represented  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  M'Ma- 
hon)— now  up  that  river  a  tideway  or 
estuary  went  for  a  considerable  distance-— 
but  by  a  bye-bw  passed  in  1854,  the 
fishermen  on  the  Slaney  were  restrained 
from  fishing  with  seine  nets  during  the 
close  seasons  between  certain  points  on 
the  river.  Well,  the  effect  would  be  that 
that  portion  of  the  rirer  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  operations  of  constituents 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member.  In- 
deed, he  might  lay  it  down  as  a  gene- 
ral rule  with  reference  to  these  Irish 
Fishery  Bills,  which  were  brought  in  year 
after  year,  that  if  one  were  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  particular  restrictions  or  cus- 
toms prevailing  in  the  locality  represented 
by  the  mover,  a  pretty  correct  conjecture 
might  be  formed  as  %<^  what  would  be  the 
main  clauses  and  principal  points  of  any 
Bill.  He  believed  no  one  would  be  dis- 
posed to  deny  that  the  salmon  fisheries 
of  Ireland  were  beginning  to  flourish,  and 
that  the  code  of  laws  framed  to  regulate 
the  Irish  fisheries  were  at  last  working 
most  beneficial  effects.  From  every  loca- 
lity in  Ireland  testimony  was  offered  to 
that  fact,  and  yet  they  were  now  asked  to 
ropeal  the  Act  of  1842  and  subsequent 
Acts,  under  which  all  that  good  had  been 
effected,  and  to  derange  the  vested  rights 
acquired.  Let  the  House,  at  the  same  time, 
observe  that  the  Bill  now  before  them  appli- 
ed not  merely  to  the  sea  coast,  but  to  har- 
bours and  estuaries,  which  might  be  termed 
the  very  nursery  of  the  fisheries,  where  the 
fish  were  most  exposed,  and  where,  there- 
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lore,  it  was  most  necessary  tbey  should  be 
protected.  He  was  assured  from  many  quar- 
ters, that  by  an  attention  to  that  fact,  and 
by  affording  to  the  fish  that  protection,  the 
result  had  been  that  both  public  and  pri- 
Tate  rights  had  been  hirgeiy  benefited  by 
the  increase  in  the  supply  of  fish.  And 
this  matter  was  of  the  greatest  moment  to 
Ireland,  inasmuch  as  this  country  was  in- 
debted to  Ireland,  in  a  great  measure,  for 
the  supply  of  salmon.  So  far  from  it  being 
considered  generally  desirable  that  the 
fishery  laws  of  Ireland  should  be  assimi- 
late to  England,  it  was  actually  a  fact 
that  applications  had  been  made  from  many 
quarters  in  England  to  have  their  laws  as- 
similated to  those  of  Ireland.  As  for  the 
law  of  Scotland,  it  was  well  known  that  it 
was  surrounded  by  strong  guards.  He 
owned  to  feeling  yery  strongly  on  the  sub- 
ject; so  much  so  that,  immediately  on  the 
present  Bill  making  its  appearance,  he  had 
called  on  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Goyemment  to  take  his  stand  in  opposition 
to  it.  The  effect  of  these  annual  attempts 
upon  the  fishery  laws  of  Ireland,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  petition  of  the  Limerick 
conseryators,  was  to  keep  the  people  of 
that  country  in  a  continued  state  of  ner- 
yous  anxiety,  and  to  pretent  the  inyest- 
ment  and  application  of  capital  to  the  fish- 
eries. The  present  Bill  proposed  to  sweep 
away  all  the  Acts  down  to  1851,  and  to 
assimilate  the  law  of  Ireland  to  that  of 
England.  Now,  did  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  suppose  that  regulations  intro- 
duced with  reference  to  the  Severn  and  the 
Thames  would  be  applicable  to  the  Slaney 
and  other  Irish  riyers  ?  The  haunts  of  the 
fish  no  more  than  the  habits  of  the  people 
of  the  two  countries  were  alike.  As  for  the 
ground  of  complaint  that  the  Fishery  Com- 
missioners possessed  the  power  of  making 
bye-laws,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
seemed  to  be  unaware  that  the  Commission- 
ers for  Scotland  possessed  a  simiUr  power ; 
while,  with  regard  to  the  prohibition  to 
fish  for  herrings  by  day,  he  believed  that 
nowhere  was  herring  fishing  carried  on 
otherwise  than  by  night.  Again,  with 
respect  to  trawling,  those  bye-laws  only 
extended  to  six  or  seven  places  northward 
of  the  bay  of  Dublin ;  while  to  the  south 
of  it — including  the  coast  of  Wexford, 
where  the  fisheries  were  in  a  worse  state 
than  any  other  part  of  Ireland — no  re- 
strictions existed.  And,  let  it  be  further 
observed,  these  prohibitions  as  to  trawling 
were  enacted  on  tho  application  of  the  fish- 
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ermen  themselyes.  AU  the  Reports  re- 
cently presented  show  a  yast  increase  in 
the  amount  of  salmon  captured,  and  in 
the  production  of  the  fish.  This  improye- 
ment  was  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  Act 
of  1848,  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Canterbury  (Sir  W.  Somerville). 
If  they  repealed  the  Acts  referred  to  they 
would  be  taking  away  all  those  protective 
measures  which  regulated  the  practice  of 
fishing  in  estuaries,  and  disturbing  all 
those  yested  rights  that  had  heretofore 
been  recognised.  It  was  owing  to  the 
existing  system  and  the  existing  laws  that 
the  fisheries  had  improyed  so  wonderfully 
of  late  years,  and  it  would  be  a  narrow- 
sighted  policy  to  kill  the  goose  for  the 
purpose  of  obtuning  the  golden  egg.  The 
proposed  Bill,  insteaid  of  doing  good,  would 
materially  injure  the  trade  itself.  This 
was  by  no  means  a  wise  or  a  fair  way  of 
dealing  with  the  subject.  As  to  the 
licensing  system,  if  there  be  any  hardship 
arising  out  of  it,  he  would  be  most  happy 
to  giye  his  best  assistance  in  the  way  of 
improving  it.  The  amount  of  money, 
however,  demanded  under  this  system  was 
in  his  mind  but  a  small  sum  to  pay  for  the 
liberty  of  fishing  in  rivers  so  wisely  pro- 
tected by  those  laws.  As  to  the  objections 
urged  against  the  wording  of  those  laws, 
he  would  remind  the  House  that  the  Com- 
mon Law  Procedure  Act  of  bis  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Enniskillen 
(Mr.  Whiteside)  got  rid  of  all  the  old  jargon 
of  the  Statutes  of  Charles.  But  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Wexford  said  that 
there  were  no  such  regulations  existing  in 
connection  with  the  fisheries  of  England 
and  Scotland.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  but  looked  into  the  Report 
upon  the  Irish  fisheries  presented  to  the 
House  in  1852,  he  would  find  that  there 
were  similar  regulations  made  for  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  fisheries.  He  need  only 
point  to  the  Convention  Act  with  Scotland, 
and  the  old  Statute  of  the  13th  &  14th 
Charles  II.  to  proye  the  legality  of  those 
regulations.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, however,  proposes  to  give  indiscri- 
minate power  to  break  through  all  the 
existing  regulations  upon  the  subject  in 
Ireland ;  and  this  he  calls  a  mode  for  asn- 
milating  the  fisheries  of  Ireland  to  those 
of  England  and  Scotland.  By  the  repeal 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  59th  Gedigo 
III.,  all  the  regulations  now  in  force,  and 
which  had  been  found  excellently  adapted 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Irish  as  well 
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as  the  SeottiBh  and  English  fisheries,  would 
be  abolished.  He  (Mr.  Napier)  appealed 
to  the  House  generally  not  to  assent  to 
snch  a  proposition.  It  was  most  import- 
ant that  all  those  rights  of  property  should 
be  placed  under  proper  regulations.  The 
Act  of  1851  established  local  hoards  of 
conservators  for  the  protection  of  the  sal- 
mon fisheries.  There  was  a  large  fund 
created  for  the  purpose  of  paying  water 
bailiffs  to  protect  the  rivers.  The  result 
has  been  the  greatest  improvement  in  the 
production  of  spawn  and  of  fish ;  so  that 
there  has  been  of  late  years  a  vast  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  salmon  brought  to  mar- 
ket. That  trade  was  now  in  as  hopeful  a 
state  as  any  other  trade^  in  Ireland.  He 
had  always  taken  a  warm  interest  in  this 
question,  and  since  ho  entered  Parliament 
he  had  endeavoured  to  improve  the  fishe- 
ries of  Ireland  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  He  had  heard  -  several  most  un- 
founded statements  made  upon  the  sub* 
ject.  The  late  Member  for  Youghal,  for 
instance,  at  one  time  stated  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  several  salmon 
fishery  in  Ireland.  The  case,  however, 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  which  was 
a  remarkable  one,  established  the  exist- 
ence of  several  fisheries.  What  makes 
the  peculiarity  in  Ireland?  The  mixed 
and  varied  rights  over  the  rivers.  There 
were  public  as  well  as  private  rights 
to  be  protected.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
all  parties,  and  to  secure  a  proper  and  a 
cheap  supply  of  fish,  for  the  markets.  As 
regards  the  River  Slaney,  in  Ireland,  one 
of  the  bye-laws  regulating  the  fishery  stated, 
that  during  the  close  season  for  salmon,  the 
use  of  nets  was  not  permitted.  Now  the 
bon.  and  learned  Member  wished  to  abolish 
all  those  bye-laws  and  regulations  in  regard 
to  estuaries.  Why  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  by  doing  so,  would  be  greatly 
injuring  the  very  interests  which  he  pro- 
fessed so  much  anxiety  to  serve.  He  (Mr. 
Napier)  found  many  intelligent  persons 
who  were  loud  in  their  complaints  against 
those  laws  so  late  as  1849,  but  who  were 
now  perfectly  satisfied  that  their  working 
was  most  advantageous.  What  was  the 
fact?  Why,  during  the  last  year  the  sup- 
ply of  salmon  had  been  doubled — a  result 
which  he  attributed  to  the  great  increase 
in  their  production,  occasioned  by  the  em- 
ployment of  conservators.  He  was  rejoiced 
to  see  the  improved  habits  of  the  country 
generally,  and  the  improvement  which  was 
gradually  going  on  within  the  last  few 
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years.  He  certainly  thought  it  would  be 
desirable  if  those  laws  relating  to  the  Irish 
fisheries  were  consolidated  and  properly 
amended.  With  regard  to  the  fines  and 
penalties,  they  were  originally  intended  to 
form  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  water- 
men ;  but  they  were  now  diverted  from  that 
object.  Some  alteration  in  respect  to  this 
part  of  the  subject  might  be  made  with 
advantage.  He  believed  that  nothing  more 
was  wanted  in  Ireland  than  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people  by  education — the  en- 
couragement of  trade — the  introduction  of 
capital,  and  the  increased  intercourse  of 
the  two  countries.  By  measures  that  would 
carry  out  these  objects,  he  believed  that 
Ireland  would  gradually  advance  to  a  high 
pitch  of  improvement.  The  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  curing-houses  for  fish 
was  much  felt;  but  he  believed  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  had  effected  a  vast  deal 
of  good  by  enabling  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  establish  these  curing-houses.  The 
rivers  of  Ireland  were  well  stocked ;  and 
it  was  a  sad  thing  to  think  that  so  many 
persons  should  have  suffered  from  the  want 
of  food  during  the  existence  of  the  famine 
while  there  was  an  abundance  of  fish  to  be 
had  in  those  rivers.  The  English  fisher- 
men, who  periodically  come  over,  were  en- 
abled to  take  away  large  quantities  of  fish, 
while  the  Irish  people  themselves  appeared 
to  be  doing  nothing.  There  was  the  Shan- 
non, a  noble  and  a  splendid  river — a  mine 
of  wealth  in  the  way  of  fish.  It  was  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  conservators  re- 
ported the  most  encouraging  facts  as  to 
the  Irish  fisheries  that  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  pass  a  Bill  repealing  all 
those  laws  and  regulations  under  which  the 
trade  had  so  wonderfully  increased.  Ho 
hoped  that  these  annual  attempts  to  dis- 
turb the  existing  code  of  laws  would  be 
now  given  up,  and  that  no  further  impedi- 
ment would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
improvement  that  was  gradually  going  on. 
Such  a  measure  as  the  present  would,  ia 
effect,  confiscate  and  disturb  the  existing 
vested  rights.  He,  therefore,  felt  it  his 
duty  to  interpose  his  opposition  at  this 
early  period,  from  a  conviction  that  nothing 
more  disastrous  to  Ireland  could  occur  than 
to  pass  either  of  the  Bills  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  or  even  to  leave 
the  impression  upon  the  people  of  Ireland 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  any  such 
Bills  being  passed  by  the  British  Pariia- 
ment.  Within  the  last  few  days  he  had 
met  with  a  work  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Irish  fisheries,  written  by  Dr.  Davy,  in 
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wbicb  tbe  author  expresMd  an  opinion 
fsTOurable  to  the  exteniion  of  the  Insh 
Acts  to  England.  Whaterer  amendment 
was  to  be  made  in  those  laws,  he  thonghi 
that  it  onght  to  be  made  qnietly,  and  to 
be  of  a  practical  character.  The  salmon 
fishery  was  now  progressing  most  satisfae* 
torily.  The  artificial  propagation  of  the 
fish  by  Mr.  Phillips,  although  at  present 
only  an  experiment,  was  likely  to  turn  out 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  He  hoped  that 
ihey  would  hear  no  more  of  those  Bills — 
and  if  defeated  now,  the  result  would  not 
be  like  the  inquest  that  had  sat  lately  upon 
the  body  of  a  boy  in  Ireland,  which  was 
abruptly  stopped  in  iU  infestigation  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  boy  coming  to  life  and 
proTing  the  uselessness  of  its  labonrs. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  seconded  the  amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leaye  out  the 
word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Qoes- 
lion  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

.    Mb.  DUFFY  said,  he  was  sorry  that 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Napier)  should  hate  thought  it  necessary 
to  impute   personal  motiyes  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for    Wexford   (Mr. 
M'Mahon)  in  connection  with  these  Bills. 
It  was  within  his  own  knowledge  that  long 
before  the  hon.    and  learned  Gentleman 
was  Member  for  Wexford,  he  had  taken 
the  same  identical  views  which  those  Bills 
meant  to  establish  in  an  article,  which  had 
been  often  quoted,  in  the  Dvhlin  Beoiew, 
Before  the  Committee  which  sat  in  1849, 
that  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  a  ma- 
terial witness,  and  in  his  evidence  main- 
tained the  same  opinions.    He  (Mr.  Duffy) 
trusted  that  those  facts  would  be  taken 
as    a    sufficient   answer   to    the    charge 
made  against  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber of  personal  motives.     He  would  also 
remind  the  House  that  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed  Gentleman  had  that  day  presented  a 
petition,  numerously  signed,  from  the  cap- 
tains and  crews  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
trade  with  Dublin  and  elsewhere  in  favour 
of  these  Bills.     Such  persons  eould  not 
have  any  special  interest  in  the  River 
Slaney.     But  the  ridit  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  did  not  really  apply  himself  to 
the  question  raised  by  those  Bills.     The 
question  was  this-^whether  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  entitled  to  eateh  their  own 
fish  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  people  of 
England,  of  Scotland,  of  France,  or  of 
Be%ium.    It  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  rare 
Mr,  Napier 
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piece  of  inconsistency  for  the  Honse  of 
Commons  to  refuse  the  people  of  IreUnd 
those  English  laws  when  they  asked  for 
them.  Here  was  a  law  which  bad  existed 
only  twelve  years,  which  no  one  hot  the 
proprietors  of  salmon  weirs  approved  of, 
and  which  idl  persons  eonnected  with  the 
trade  of  the  country  complained  of.  Was 
this  law,  then,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
justice  of  that  House  ?  If  Irish  fish  were 
aliens  in  blood  and  nature,  as  had  once 
been  said  of  the  Irish  people,  there  might 
be  some  reason  for  deiUing  with  them  in  a 
special  manner ;  but  this  was  not  pretend- 
ed by  any  one.  He  thought  that  a  most 
irresistible  and  overwhelming  case  had  been 
made  out  in  favour  of  these  Bills. 

Mb.  GEORGE  said,  in  rising  to  support 
the  Amendment,  he  felt  that  if  he  attempt, 
ed  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  subject 
he  would  be  only  weakening,  instead  of 
strengthening,  the  plain  and  omanswerable 
arguments  advanced  against  the  Bills  by 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  GenUeman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr. 
Napier).     Although   he    represented  the 
same  county  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  had  introduced  the  Bills,  he 
took  a  different  view  altogether  as  to  the 
policy  of  such  measures.    He  denied  the 
right  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Colleague  to 
call  those  Bills  measures  for  assimilating 
the  laws  of  England  to  Ireland.     They 
might,  he  thought,  be  more  aptly  called 
measures  to  annihilate  and  destroy  all  the 
laws  relating  to  fisheries  in  Ireland.    Dur- 
ing the  last   few  years  there  had  been 
a  manifest  and  extraordinary  improvement 
in  the  fisheries  of  the  rivers  of  Ireland, 
and  the  quantity  of  salmon  that  had  been 
taken  there  had  been  trebled  or  qnadmpled. 
He  therefore,  thought,  that  the  time  wss 
most  ill  chosen  to  attempt  to  alter  those 
laws  which  were  found  to  be  of  such  prac- 
tical benefit  to  the  country.     Bdievisg 
that  the  repeal  of  those  laws  wonld  prote 
most  injurious  to  the  poor  fishermen  them- 
selves, be  was  there  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
he  could,  the  adoption  of  those  measures. 
The  effect  of  the  measures -wonld  be  to 
prevent  the  sahnon  going  up  the  rivers  for 
the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  any  that  did 
get  up  would  be  destroyed  in  their  passage 
down  the  rivers  to  the  sea.     The  junction 
of  the  estuary  with  the  sea  was  the  most 
critical  spot  of  all,  and  the  one  where  it 
was  most  needful  to  afford  protection ;  yet 
this  was  the  precise  point  at  which  it  was 
now  proposed  that  protection  should  stop, 
and  the  fish  should  be  abandoned  to  the 
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mercy  of  every  person  wlio  chose  to  catch 
them,  DO  matter  with  what  tackle  or  in- 
struments. 

Mr.  MONTAGU  CHAMBERS  said, 
be  had  understood,  although  he  hoped  he 
was  in  error,  that  Iriahmen  were  in  many 
instances  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  fish- 
ing in  their  own  seas,  and  that  they  did 
not  even  enjoy  the  privileges  that  were 
possessed  by  Englishmen.  The  Act  6  di^  7 
Viet,,  cap.  79,  gave  British  and  French 
fishermen  the  general  right  of  fishery  at 
and  beyond  a  distance  of  three  miles  from 
low  wstermark,  while  the  5  &  6  Vict, 
cap.  106,  sec.  7,  prohibited  Irishmen  from 
fishing  upon  their  own  coasts  with  particu- 
lar descriptions  of  nets,  ^he  construction  of 
which  was  cheap,  and  which  were  worked 
very  inexpensively.  He  thought,  then, 
that  if  greater  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  Irish  fishermen  than  existed  with  re« 
gard  to  English  fishermen  in  Irish  waters, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  interpose. 
If  their  object  was  to  give  the  Irish  poor 
that  most  valuable  possession,  self-respect, 
they  must  give  them  the  means  of  labour. 
Wherever  the  Irish  had  work  to  do  they 
were  ready  to  do  it,  and  it  was  useless  for 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Napier)  to  call, 
"  Educate,  educate,  educate!"  while  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  asking  for  "  Bread, 
bread,  bread  !"  and  the  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood.  He  (Mr.  Chambers)  trusted 
that  the  House  would,  by  passing  this  Bill, 
so  far  contribute  towards  affording  the  poor 
population  of  Ireland  a  means  of  subsist- 
ence. He  believed  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  would  do  much  to  encourage  and 
extend  the  coasting  trade,  which  had  in 
former  days  been  a  nursery  for  the  navy. 
If  they  threw  open  the  seas  of  Ireland  to 
the  industrious  exertions  of  her  fishermen, 
they  would  at  once  have  a  new  race  of  sea- 
men springing  up.  A  large  number  of 
boys  would  enter  into  the,  fishery  trade, 
and,  becoming  practised  sailors,  would 
volunteer  into  the  navy,  and  by  declaring 
the  freedom  of  the  Irish  fisheries  they 
would  create  a  strong  force  of  seamen 
availablo  for  any  emergency, 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  must  deny 
that  under  the  law  as  it  now  stood  French 
and  English  fishermen  enjoyed  privileges 
not  possessed  by  the  Irish  as  to  the  taking 
of  fish.  The  Act  6  &  7  Vid.  gave  the 
Privy  Council  the  power  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  Act  5  &  6  Vtct.,  and  to 
make  such  regulations  as  they  deemed  fit 
for  the  management  of  the  fisheries  on  the 


coast  of  Ireland,  so  long  as  they  were  cart 
ried  on  only  by  subjects  of  Her  Majesty. 
Now  he  (Mr.  Whiteside)  had  never  seen  a 
French  fisherman  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
but  he  had  seen  Cornish  men  engaged  in 
the  hcmng  and  pilchard  fishery,  and  last 
year  he  was  informed  that  200  boats  from 
tho  English  coast  had  caught  fish  to  the 
value  of  40,0002.,  or  2002.  each  boat,  on 
the  Irish  coasts — on  those  very  coasts  oa 
which,  according  to  some  hon*  Membera^ 
there  was  now  no  fish.  Again,  it  was  no 
doubt  true  that  by  the  5  ^  6  FtcC,  Irish 
fishermen  were  precluded  from  using  cer? 
tain  nets,  such  as  seine  and  trawl  nets,  by 
night ;  but  that  was  idso  n^odified  by  the 
7  in  S  Vict,,  which  gave  an  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council  against  the  regulations  which 
the  Fishery  Commissioners  might  make  on 
this  point.  And  so  far  from  the  regular 
tions  that  were  actually  in  existence  being 
injurious  to  the  fishermen,  they  tended 
to  their  protection,  by  preventing  the 
adoption  of  methods  of  fishing  which  werQ 
destructive  to  the  fish.  So  far  had  tho 
Acts  at  present  in  force  been  from  check- 
ing the  employment  either  of  men  or  of 
capital  in  the  Irish  fi sherv  that  he  found 
the  number  of  boats,  and  men  and  boya 
employed,  were  as  follows — 

Boats.         Men  and  Boys. 
1836    10,761 54,119 

1844    17,955 84,708 

1845  , 19.863 93,073 

1848    15,932 70,011 

The  reason  of  the  decrease  in  the  latter 
period--at  least  of  men  and  boys — was, 
that  they  were  not,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  in 
the  country.  Such  had  been  the  rise  in 
the  rate  of  remuneration  in  Ireland  thai 
Mr.  Dargan  told  him  the  other  day  that 

food  workmen  were  not  now  to  be  had  at 
Os,  a  week,  while  he  (Mr.  Whiteside)  re^ 
collected  the  time  when  id,  and  6d.  a  day 
were  the  ordinary  wages.  Under  tlfose 
circumstanees,  it  was  not  Burprisin£[  that 
so  many  persons  were  not  engaged  m  the 
fisheries.  He  certainly  wished  that  the 
men  were  there,  for  if  the  Irish  population 
had  not  been  so  materially  diminished  he 
thought  we  should  have  beaten  our  ene- 
mies, the  Russians,  more  quickly  than  wa 
now  seemed  to  be  d<Hng. 

Mr.  KEOGH  said,  the  Act  for  carrying 
out  the  French  convention  only  applied  to 
the  fishing  of  foreigners  more  than  three 
miles  from  the  coast.  Now,  the  Aet  of 
which  tbe  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Wexford  (Mr.  M'Mahon)  complained  re* 
lated  to  restrictions  imposed  upoa  fi«liing 
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ifithin  ihree  miles  from  the  coast.  It  was 
trae  that  the  Fishery  Commissioners  could 
make  regulations  for  the  ordering  of  the 
fishery  within  those  limits,  hut  they  had 
not  despotic  power  in  this  matter,  for  he- 
fore  they  could  enforce  any  hye-laws  they 
most  giye  puhlic  notice  of  them,  and  any 
one  who  ohjected  to  them  might  appeal 
against  them  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
These  hye-laws  must,  moreo?er,  he  eon- 
Bidered  hy  the  Priyy  Council  and  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  and  must  he  ap- 
proved hy  them  hefore  they  could  he  put 
in  operation.  He  therefore  denied  that 
any  of  these  hye-laws  restricted  the  deep- 
sea  fishery.  They  all,  without  exception, 
related  to  fishing  between  particular  head 
lands  on  the  coast.  He  helieved  that  the 
proyisions  of  the  existing  Acts,  enabling 
the  Fishery  Commissioners  to  regulate  the 
mode  of  fishing,  were  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sihle  advantage  to  the  poor,  because  they 
protected  their  interests,  guarded  them 
against  poachers,  and  tended  to  the  in- 
crease of  fish.  He  had  seen  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  an  hon.  Member  of  that  House 
from  a  man  who  described  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  guild  of  the  snap-net  fish- 
ers of  the  Shannon,  stating  emphatically 
that  the  Bill  proposed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Wexford  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  his  class,  as 
tending  to  promote  poaching,  and  to  cause 
a  great  diminution  of  fish.  It  was  not 
the  fact,  as  seemed  to  have  been  assumed, 
that  these  restrictions  upon  fishing  were 
peculiar  to  Ireland.  Similar  regulations 
were  in  force  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  with  a  similarly  beneficial  effect  in 
increasing  the  produce  of  the  fisheries. 

Mr.  M'MAHON,  in  reply,  said  that  the 
Bill  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
inland  fisheries  of  Ireland,  but  solely  related 
to  the  question  whether  Irishmen  were  to 
haf^  the  same  privilege  on  their  own  coasts 
as  they  would  have  on  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land, Fanco,  America,  or  any  other  coun- 
try, or  as  the  people  of  those  countries 
would  have  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SHEE  said,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  debate,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  answer  had  been  given 
to  the  arguments  used  by  the  hon,  and 
learned  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  M'Ma- 
hon),  who  had  charge  of  this  measure. 
The  argument  of  the  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  (Mr.  Napier)  against  the 
measure  was,  that  the  sea-coast  fisheries 
of  Ireland  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  in 
Mr.  Keogh 


the  way  proposed  by  the  Bill,  because  their 
being  so  might  inflict  some  injury  on  the 
vested  interests  of  the  proprietors  of  salmon 
fisheries  in  the  riven  of  Ireland.  But  it 
was  notorious  that  those  sea-coast  fisheries 
in  Ireland  some  time  ago  afforded  employ- 
ment fof  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  while  latterly,  though  the  coast 
abounded  with  fish,  the  fishery  had  been 
almost  put  an  end  to,  in  consequence  of 
the  ridiculous  restrictions  which  had  been 
imposed.  The  object,  therefore,  was  to 
place  these  coast  fisheries  on  a  proper 
footing,  in  order  that  they  might  afford  a 
means  of  living  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
population,  as  well  as  be  a  sort  of  nursery 
for  seamen  for  the  navy  ;  for  it  was  well 
known  that,  in  consequence  of  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  Irish  fisheries,  but  few 
seamen  were  contributed  by  that  country 
to  the  navy.  If  it  was  the  case  that  the 
measure  now  proposed  would  injure  the  in- 
land fisheries,  which  he  did  not  believe,  then 
let  those  parties  whose  interests  it  would 
interfere  with  be  compensated,  rather  than 
allow  this  legitimate  and  profitable  source 
of  industry  to  be  shut  up  from  the  people. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  said,  all  that  was 
wanted  was  to  assimilate  the  law  of  Ire- 
land in  relation  to  fisheries  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  both 
countries  being  the  same.  It  seemed, 
however,  to  be  a  feature  in  all  legislation 
for  Ireland  to  assimilate  the  law  of  Ireland 
with  that  of  England,  where  the  circum- 
stances were  totally  different,  and  to  dis- 
similate  it  where  the  circumstances  were 
exactly  the  same. 

Question  put,  '*  That  the  word  '  now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  19;  Noes 
145:  Majority  126. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  piit  of  for  six  months. 

INLAND  FISHERIES  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  M'MAHON  said,  he  did  not  mean 
to  enter  into  details  with  regard  to  this 
Bill,  which  also  stood  for  a  second  reading; 
but  he  would  just  state  that  it  had  for  ita 
object,  not  as  had  been  said,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  salmon  fry,  but  its  protection. 
For  the  present  he  should  withdraw  the 
Bill ;  but  as  long  as  he  bad  a  seat  in  that 
House  he  should  never  rest  contented  until 
both  as  regarded  the  inland  fisheries  and 
the  sea-coast  fisheries  his  constituents  and 
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the  whole  population  of  Ireland  were  placed 

in  the  same  position  that  they  would  occupy 

if  tbej  resided  in  England  or  in  America. 

Order  for  second  reading  discharged, 

TENANTS'  IMPROVEMENTS  COMPENSA- 
TION  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SHEE,  in  moying  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  said,  it  was  too 
late  (half-past  four  o'clock)  then  to  discuss 
the  principle  or  the  details  of  the  measure, 
but  he  appealed  to  hon.  Gentlemen  to  con- 
sider whether,  when  almost  every  word  of 
the  Bill  had  received  the  assent  of  the 
House,  after  long  discussion,  and  an  in- 
quiry by  a  Select  Committee,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  oppose  the  second  read- 
ing. He  appealed  to  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
that  side  of  the  House  whether  it  would 
not  facilitate  a  proper  settlement  of  the 
question  to  allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a 
second  time  that  evening,  reserving  all 
discussion  until  the  Motion  for  going  into 
Committee  was  made,  and  he  likewise  ap- 
pealed to  the  Government  whether,  con- 
Bidenng  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  discus- 
sion that  day  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
give  him  a  Government  night.  The  pre- 
sent Bill  differed  very  little  from  that  which 
received  the  assent  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Government  in  that  House,  and  did  not 
differ  materially  from  the  Bills  introduced 
by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Napier)  when 
he  was  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  under 
Lord  Derby's  Government. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  that  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  he  fully  admitted  the 
importance  of  the  measure,  it  being  an 
embodiment  of  two  measures  which  had 
already  received  the  sanction  of  that  House. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  House 
ought  to  give  every  facility  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  in  proceeding  with  the 
measure.  As  to  the  Government  giving  a 
day  for  the  discussion  of  it,  the  next  Go- 
vernment night  was  set  apart  for  the  Bud- 
get, and  after  that  the  Newspaper  Stamps 
Bill  would  come  on,  so  that  until  these 
important  questions  were  got  through,  and 
which  would  no  doubt  occupy  the  House 
for  some  time,  no  other  business  could  be 
allowed  to  interfere.  But  after  those  ques- 
tions were  disposed  of,  he  should  think 
that  Government  would  be  disposed  to  give 
every  facility  for  proceeding  with  the  mea- 
sure. He  would  not  give  any  pledge  on 
the   subject,  but  he  had  no  doubt  such 


would  be  the  case.     So  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment were  concerned  there  could  be  no ' 
objection  to  havo  the  Bill  read  a  second 
time  now,  and  take  the  discussion  on  its 
going  into  Committee. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  he  wished  to  explain 
to  the  House  how  the  case  stood  in  respect 
of  this  Bill.  Some  time  ago  he  had  put  a 
question  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  as  to  what  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  respecting  it ;  but 
to  that  question  he  had  got  no  satisfactory 
answer.  The  measure  was  composed  partly 
of  his  (Mr.  Napier's)  Bill  of  last  Session, 
the  Leasing  Powers  Bill,  and  partly  of  Sir 
John  Young's  Tenants'  Compensation  Bill, 
which  latter  measure,  after  being  consider- 
ed by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  rejected  by  that  Committee 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Members 
of  the  late  Government,  many  of  whom 
were  also  Members  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment. Now,  the  question  he  wanted  to  be 
answered  was,  whether  Ministers  meant  to 
support  the  present  Bill,  brought  in  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Serjeant  in  all  its  entire- 
ness.  The  experience  of  last  Session  con- 
vinced him  that  the  two  Bills  which  came 
down  from  the  House  of  Lords — namely, 
the  Leasing  Powers  Bill  and  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill — constituted  as  large  a 
measure  on  this  subject  as  the  most  san- 
guine could  hope  to  pass  through  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  both  of  those  Bills  were  most 
unexpectedly  abandoned  by  Sir  John 
Young,  because  he  was  pressed  to  do  so 
by  those  Irish  Members  who  placed  confi- 
dence in  the  Government,  and,  as  he  (Mr. 
Napier)  did  not  happen  to  be  among  that 
number,  he  was  thrown  overboard.  Well, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Serjeant  in  framing 
his  present  measure  did  not  take  the  two 
Bills  which  passed  the  House  of  Lords  last 
Session,  but  he  took  a  Bill  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  tied 
it  to  another  which  hod  passed  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  thus  compounded  the  pre- 
sent measure.  Again,  he  wished  to  in- 
quire whether  those  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment who  assented  to  the  rejection  of 
the  Tenants'  Compensation  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords  were  now  prepared  to 
support  the  present  measure.  In  his  opi- 
nion, the  Bill  was  nothing  but  a  delusion, 
because  it  could  not  be  expected  that  it 
would  ever  pass  through  Parliament ;  and 
he  certainly  would  be  no  party  to  a  delu- 
sion on  the  people  of  Ireland.  Would  the 
Government  support  the  Bill  as  it  stood  in 
all  its  integrity,  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
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menty  and^  if  not,  what  eourse  did  they 
propose  to  take  when  the  Bill  got  into 
Coinmittee. 

Mb.  KEOQH  said,  he  did  not  complain 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
avatling  himself  of  this  opportunitj  of 
stating  his  ohjections  against  the  measure, 
but  he  did  think  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Seeretary  for  Ireland  had  some  reason  to 
eomplain  of  his  conduct.  They  were  now 
arrived  at  within  fire  minutes,  to  fife 
o'clock,  and  the  time  for  discussion  was, 
therefore,  necessarily  short.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  could  not  be  present,  as 
he  was  at  Windsor,  and  he  was  sure  every 
one  would  rejoice  at  the  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence. Well,  then,  what  had  occurred? 
The  House  had  been  engaged  for  four 
hours  most  unprofitably,  as  he  considered, 
in  discussing  a  measure  which  had  been 
rejected,  and  the  promoter  and  author  of 
which,  being  a  warm  supporter  of  the  mea- 
sure now  before  the  House,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  would  have  given  way  for 
the  discussion  of  this  important  measure. 
That,  however,  he  had  not  done,  and  it 
had  not,  therefore,  been  the  fault  of  the 
Government  that  time  had  not  been  given 
for  the  discussion  of  this  measure.  Well, 
then,  when  it  was  brought  on  towards  the 
close  of  the  sitting,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the  mea- 
sure, seeing  there  was  not  time  for  the 
discussion  of  it,  put  it  to  the  Goyemment 
whether  they  would  not  give  him  a  day  for 
the  discussion  of  it.  In  that  appeal  he 
was  met  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Se- 
crei&tj  for  Ireland,  who  stated  that  he 
could  not  pledge  himself  now  that  a  day 
would  be  giyen,  but  that  he  would  use 
every  exertion  in  his  power,  and  give  every 
facility  for  having  the  measure  proceeded 
with.  With  that  assurance  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny seemed  perfectly  satisfied.  Then 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  rose 
and  asked  what  were  the  mtentions  of  Go- 
yemment respecting  the  measure.  Why 
did  he  not  do  so  previous  to  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Horftnan)  rising  ?  If  he  had  done  so,  he 
wonld  have  been  told  what  the  intentions 
of  Goyemment  were  on  the  subject  when 
the  question  came  properly  before  the 
House  —  it  would  then  be  quite  time 
enough  for  the  Government  to  say  what 
they  would  do  with  the  measure  in  that 
House,  as  well  as  in  the  other. 
Mr.  Napier 


I  Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  did  not 
think  they  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
attempt  at  explanation  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland,  but  that  they  ought  to 
consider  whether  they  wonld  allow  the  in- 
terests of  Ireland  to  be  systematically 
trifled  with  by  an  imbecile  Ministry.  The 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Goverament 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  which  sat 
on  this  subject,  and  was  the  person  who 
proposed  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
(Mr.  Seijeant  Shoe.)  The  Bill  had  been 
styled  mischievous  and  absurd  by  Members 
of  the  Goverament  in  the  other  House, 
but  now  the  House  had  been  told  that  the 
Government  would  support  its  second  read- 
ing. The  hon.  and  learned  Serjeant,  in 
introducing  the  present  measure,  plainly 
intimated  to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  that  if  he  voted  for  it  he 
should  remain  Prime  Minister  ;  but  if  not, 
*'  I  belong,"  significantly  observed  the 
hon.  and  learned  Serjeant,  *'  to  a  party  on 
whom  the  fate  of  Ministries  depend. "  He 
believed  that  the  noble  lord  had  taken 
counsel  with  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Wells  (Mr.  Hayter)  as  to  the  number  of 
votes  which  might  be  acquired  for  the  * 
Government  by  taking  a  certain  course, 
and  was  now,  as  far  as  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  could  be  understood, 
prepared,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  ricketty 
Administration,  to  support  provisions  whick 
he  had  formerly  opposed.  He  asked  Irish 
Members  whether  they  believed  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  Government,  in  their  pro- 
mise to  support  the  measure,  and  whether 
the  Government  were  not  practising  on 
the  country  a  delusion  and  a  sham.  He 
emphatically  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  as  an  imposture.  But  the 
Bill  could  not  pass  the  present  Honse  of 
Lords,  and  he  asked  whether  the  hon.  and 
learned  Serjeant  believed  in  the  sincerity 
of  the  noble  lord  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton (Viscount  Palmerston)  and  conceived 
that  that  noble  lord  would  advise  Her 
Majesty  to  create  peers  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  a  measure  which  would  enable 
tenants  to  demand  compensation  for  what 
had  been  done  in  the  time  of  their  grand- 
fathers. He  had  actually  been  informed 
by  an  attorney  that  this  Bill,  if  passed, 
would  apply  to  all  estates  purchased  under 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Act.  If  that 
was  the  case  they  would  have  petitions 
from    every  purchaser    under  this    Act 
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againBt  ea  poit  facto  legislation  of  so  ini- 
quitoQB  a  character.  AlluBion  had  been 
made  to  the  conduct  of  the  OoTernment 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby  on  this  sabject.  He 
might  tell  the  House  that  when  Lord  Derby 
was  asked,  on  the  day  on  which  the 
opinion  of  the  House  was  to  be  taken  on 
the  Budget  of  his  Government,  whether  he 
would  support  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny,  that  noble 
lord  answered  plainly  that  he  would  not ; 
upon  which  a  gentleman  said  to  him  (Mr. 
Whiteside)  that  that  was  a  foolish  answer, 
because  it  had  lost  Lord  Derby  twenty 
votes.  It  was,  however,  a  declaration  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  English 
people,  who  liked  straightforward  and  can- 
did conduct,  and  very  different  from  the 
language  held  by  the  present  Ministers, 
whose  purpose  appeared  to  be  to  cajole 
the  Irish  and  Liberal  members  of  that 
House,  and  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution 
to  get  up  an  election  cry  for  Ireland.  He 
protested  against  dilly-dallying  with  a  mea- 
sure of  thb  kind  in  that  House,  and  which 
if  sent  up  to  the  other  House,  would  as- 
suredly be  opposed  and  rejected.  They 
ought  to  know  distinctly  what  Govern- 
ment meant  to  do  with  the  Bill.  Let 
a  day  be  fixed  for  the  discussion,  and 
they  would  appeal  to  the  House  to  put 
an  end  to  a  system  of  delusion  which 
was  bringing  discredit  on  Parliament,  and 
which  would  inflict  the  greatest  injustice 
on  Ireland. 

Mb.  J.  D.  FITZGERALD  said,  that 
this  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had 
heard  the  two  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen 
opposite  make  speeches  such  as  they  had 
just  delivered ;  and,  if  he  were  not  mis- 
taken, he  had  heard  the  same  observa- 
tions, word  for  word,  fall  from  them  last 
Session.  The  Government  were  accused 
of  intending  to  support  a  measure  which 
was  denounced  as  a  sham  and  imposture  ; 
but  he  might  remind  the  House  that  a 
measure  quite  as  extensive  was  introduced 
by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Napier)  when  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland,  It  was,  indeed,  that  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  first  introduced 
what  it  was  now  convenient  to  call  a  sham 
and  impostnlre.  That  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  ^B  measure  contained  not 
only  the  principle  of  giving  compensation 
to  tenants  for  improvements,  but  also  a 
clause  retrospectively  affecting,  without 
any  limit  as  to  time  or  the  nature  of  the 
imorovements,  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant.     The  Bill  to  which  the  right 


hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  referred  as 
having  been  rejected  by  the  Lords  was  the 
Bill  broaght  in  last  Session  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Serjeant  (Mr.  Serjeant  Shee) 
and,  after  reference  to  a  Select  Committee, 
modified  by  amendments  proposed  by  Sir 
John  Young  then  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
The  imputation  of  shilly-shallying,  if  it 
was  attributable  to  anjbody,  was  attribu- 
table to  the  Government  of  which  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  been  a 
member,  for  the  Compensation  Bill  which 
he  introduced  in  that  House  was  almost 
immediately  condemned  by  several  sup- 
porters of  his  Government  in  the  other 
House,  who  intimated  their  intention  to 
offer  it  all  the  opposition  in  their  power. 
The  course  pursued  now  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  neither  con- 
sistent nor  convenient,  and  he  trusted  it 
would  not  be  supported  by  the  House. 

Mr.  G.  H.  MOORE  said,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  now  read  the  Bill  a  second 
time  9ub  silentio,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  discussion  should  be  taken  on 
going  into  Committee,  when,  as  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  had  promised,  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  ready  to  state  their 
intentions  with  respect  to  it. 

Lord  NAAS  said,  he  wished  to  say  that 
the  Bill  originally  introduced  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin  and  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House  were  totally  and 
essentially  different.  He  feared  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  now  further  than 
ever  from  the  boon  they  had  hoped  to  ob- 
tain. He  must  say  he  thought  the  House 
ought  not  to  consent  to  the  second  reading 
until  the  intentions  of  the  Government  were 
made  known. 

Mr.  FRENCH  said,  he  thought  that  the 
second  reading  should  bo  disposed  of  at 
once.  If  anv  more  time  were  put  off,  the 
Lords  would  have  the  usual  excuse  that  the 
Bill  came  up  too  late.  He  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Horsman)  would  in- 
duce the  other  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  allow  it  to  come  on  on  an  early 
day. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  he  thought  that 
a  Bill  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  a  second  reading  without  a  division. 
It  was  too  bad  to  bring  on  a  Bill  of  such 
importance  when  only  one  Member  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  (Sir  W.  Moles- 
worth)  was  present. 

Mr.  SERJEANT  SHEE  said,  he  must 
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Their  Lordships  met ;  and  having  gone 
through  the  business  on  the  Paper, 
House  adjourned  till  To-morroir. 


cliarge  the  OppoJiition  with  violently  op- 
posing out  of  office  a  measure  which  they 
had  supported  when  in  office.     With  re- 
gard  to  the  opposition  of  tho  hon.    and 
learned    Member    for    Enniskillen    (Mr. 
Whiteside),    he    rather    preferred    being 
opposed  by  an  hon.  and  learned  Member 
who  was  always  placing  his  party  in  ridi- 
culous predicaments.    Ho  (Serjeant  Shee) 
had  crossed  to  the  Government  side  of  tho 
House  in  order  that  he  might  see  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  relative  (Mr.  Na- 
pier) blushing  for  the  reckless  indiscretion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and  tug- 
ging him  by  the  tail  of  the  coat,  and  implor- 
ing him  for  God's  sake  to  sit  down.     The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  a  perfect 
Barabbas  to  his  party.     He  was  clamorous 
for  justice  to  his  constituents  when  out  of 
office,  although  when  in  office  ho  denied  them 
the  smallest  meed  of  commiseration.     The 
principle  of  retrospective  compensation  to 
tenants  was  contained  in  the  Bill  of  the 
right   hon.   and    learned    Gentleman   the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  ;  but 
he  had  afterwards  used  all  his  influence  to 
prevent  the   Tenants'   Compensation  Bill 
passing  through  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
he  was  now  endeavouring  to  play  the  same 
game,  simply  because  the  Bill  was  support- 
ed by  the  present  Government,  and  was 
not  introduced  by  a  Government  of  which 
he  himself  was  a  Member. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  he  must  call 
upon  the  House  to  reject  the  propositions 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny, on  the  ground  that  the  House  was 
in  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  the  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  GEORGE  rose  to  address  the  House 
but  it  being  now  a  quarter  to  six,  Mr. 
Speaker  interfered,  and  the  Debate  was 
adjourned  till  Friday, 

ADJOURNMENT    OF   THE   HOUSE— VISIT 
OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

Mr.  a.  STAFFORD  said,  that  as  many 
hon.  Members  would,  no  doubt,  desire  to 
be  present  at  the  ceremony  in  the  city  to- 
morrow, on  the  occasion  of  tho  visit  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French,  it 
would  be  more  convenient,  he  considered, 
if  the  House  were  to  adjourn  over  to- 
morrow, and  he  would  therefore  move  that 
the  House  at  its  rising  adjourn  until 
Friday. 

Mr.  FRENCH  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned,  at  ten  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock,  till  Friday. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Fi-iday,  ApHl  20,  1855. 

MiNUTKB.]    PvBUO  BiLLS. — 2«  CoDTeattOD  with 

Sardinia. 

THE  MILITARY  AT  THE  ASSIZES. 
Lord  CAMPBELL  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  ask  his  noble  and  gallant 
Friend  tho  Commander  in  Chief  a  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  order  issued  from  the 
Horse  Guards,  forbidding  the  presence  of 
soldiers  in  courts  of  law  or  in  the  streets 
of  assize  towns  during  the  holding  of 
assizes.  He  by  no  means  complained  of 
his  noble  and  gallant  Friend,  who,  in  issu- 
ing the  order,  had  only  followed  a  precedent 
which  had  been  long  established.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  Judges  might 
be  overawed  at  the  sight  of  red  coats  in 
their  courts,  and  orders  had  consequently 
been  issued  forbidding  them  to  appear, 
not  only  in  the  courts,  but  in  the  streets* 
during  the  holding  of  the  assizes.  He  had 
at  different  times  received  applications 
from  various  commanding  officers  to  allow 
their  men  to  appear  in  the  streets  at  such 
times,  and  not  only  had  he  on  all  occasions 
cordially  granted  tho  application,  but  had 
invited  their  presence  in  the  Courts,  and 
he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  a 
considerable  number  of  them  among  the 
spectators.  At  Shrewsbury,  the  com- 
manding officer  who  made  the  application, 
pointed  out  the  great  inconvenience  which 
would  arise  from  the  confinement  of  the 
men  who  were  at  the  time  billeted  in  the 
different  public-houses  of  the  city,  and 
who  would  have  been  obliged,  had  the 
order  been  stringently  enforced,  to  remain 
in  their  bedrooms  during  the  whole  of  the 
assizes.  Their  Lordships  were  aware  that 
there  was  a  law  which  required  troops  to 
be  removed  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  from  any  town  during  a  Parliament- 
ary election,  but  no  law  existed  requiring 
their  removal  during  tho  holding  of  the 
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was  to  he  apprehended  either  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judge  or  the  due  admi- 
nistration of  justice  hj  allowing  the  pre- 
sence of  the  militia  or  troops  of  the  line 
in  the  courts  or  in  the  streets  of  assize 
towns  during  the  progress  of  the  trials. 
He  should,  therefore,  ask  his  nohle  and 
gallant  Friend  whether  there  was  any  ne- 
cessity for  issuing  the  order  in  question, 
and,  if  not,  whether  the  practice  would  be 
discontinued  ? 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  was  ex- 
tremely glad  that  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  was  about  to  pot  the  question,  for 
he  had  himself  been  struck,  while  a  com- 
mon-law Judge,  with  the  absurdity  of  the 
regulation.  The  only  exception  to  the 
rule  that  ho  recollected  was  at  Chester, 
where  the  Judges  lodged  at  the  Castle, 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  barracks, 
and  the  soldiers  who  remained  there  and 
who  attended  the  court  in  considerable 
numbers  were  among  the  most  orderly  and 
attentive  of  the  spectators. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  obseryed  that,  so 
far  from  there  being  any  variance  between 
the  Judges  and  the  soldiery,  there  really 
was  an  alliance  between  them,  for  some  of 
his  predecessors.  Chief  Justices  of  Eng- 
land, had  commanded  armies. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  April  20,  1855. 

THE  FRENCH  INDEMNITY  FUND. 

Mb.  BOWYER  begged  to  ask  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Treasury,  whether  the  sum 
of  23,707^.  10*.  lOrf.,  which,  by  certain 
Parliamentary  returns  was  stated  to  have 
been  paid  to  Monsieur  Ladebat,  a  French 
subject,  out  of  the  "French  Indemnity 
Fund;"  had  ever,  and  when,  been  returned 
to  that  fund,  and  if  so,  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  any  objection  to 
lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House  a  return 
showing  the  application  thereof  ? 

Mb.  WILSON  said,  that  a  sum  of 
23,707/.  out  of  the  French  Indemnity 
Fond  had  been  paid  to  M.  Ladebat,  a 
French  subject ;  that  payment  was  made 
under  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  1815  ;  the 
money  had  not  been  repaid,  nor  did  he  see 
any  reason  why  it  should  bo  repaid.  He 
had  no  objection  to  the  production  of  any 
papers  connected  with  the  subject, 


Mb.  DUFFY  rose  to  ask  a  question  with 
regard  to  the  status  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Australian  Colonies.  He  wished 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies whether  the  Government  had  directed 
any  departure  to  be  made  from  the  system 
of  religious  equality  which  had  hitherto 
been  established  in  the  colonics  of  Austra- 
lia ;  and  whether  the  Royal  assent  had 
been  withheld  from  a  Bill  which  passed 
the  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria  in  No- 
vember last,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  enable 
the  Bishop,  Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  Vie* 
toria,  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  the 
affairs  of" the  said  Church." 

Mb.  J.  BALL  said  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  bad  not  given  any  directions 
on  the  subject  to  which  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  related,  and  he  had  also 
to  state  that  the  Bill  to  which  reference 
had  been  made  bad  been  referred  to  those 
gentlemen  who  usually  examined  those 
Bills  which  were  sent  to  this  country  from 
the  Colonies  ;  but  he  himself  had  not  seen 
the  Bill,  and  could  not,  therefore,  express 
any  opinion  as  to  its  provisions.  He  might 
add  that  the  measure  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  referred  had  not  been  sent  to 
this  country  in  consequence  of  any  com- 
munication from  the  Home  Government. 

ADMIRAL  THE  EARL  OF  DUNDONALD'S 
PROPOSALS. 

Captain  SCOBELL  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether  it  was  in- 
tended by  Government  to  entertain  the 
proposition  of  Admiral  the  Earl  of  Dundo- 
uald ;  and,  if  not,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment would  object  to  the  "  searching  in- 
vestigation" into  the  merits  of  the  plan, 
and  which  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  continues 
to  solicit  ? 

Viscount  PALMBRSTON  :  The  Earl 
of  Dundonald,  everybody  knows,  is  a  most 
distinguished  officer,  and  who  not  only  com- 
bines naval  and  practical  experience,  but 
has  also  very  great  scientific  attainments. 
The  Earl  of  Dundonald  from  time  to  time 
has  signified  to  the  Government  of  the 
day  that  he  has  a  plan  which  he  conceives 
would  afford  great  facilities  for  naval  at- 
tacks on  fortresses.  That  plan  was  last 
year  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a 
Committee  of  naval  officers  and  scientific 
men,  and  is  still  under  the  considera- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  But 
under  the  ciroamstancea  I  really  cannot 
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aiiBwer  the  question  of  my  gallant  Friend 
at  to  the  intention  of  the  GoTerament  on 
the  Buhjeet.  It  is  enoogh  to  saj  that  those 
professional  and  scientific  men,  to  whom  I 
hare  referred,  stated  that  thej  found  grave 
diffieulties  to  He  in  the  way  of  a  practical 
ezeeation  of  the  project. 

BOMBARDMENT  OF  SEBASTOPOL. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  wished  to  know  from  the 
tiohle  Lord  whether  the  statement  which 
he  saw  in  The  Timei  newspaper  a  few 
days  ago  was  correct — ^namely,  that  orders 
had  heen  given  by  Lord  Raglan,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  communication  from  the  Home 
Government,  to  spare  the  town  of  Sebas* 
topol  during  the  bombardment  ? 

YuoouNT  PALMERSTON  :  No  orders 
have  been  given,  except  to  take  the  town 
of  Sebastopol  as  soon  as  possible. 

THE  FINANCUL  STATEMENT.— THE 
BUDGET. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

Thk  chancellor  of  the  EXGHE- 
QUER  said :  I  feel.  Sir,  that  some  apology, 
or  at  least  somo  explanation,  is  due  to  the 
House  for  the  postponement  of  the  finan- 
cial statement  which  I  have  to  make  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
the  present  moment.  It  was  the  wish  of 
the  Government  that  this  statement  should 
be  as  complete  and,  as  far  as  it  was  in 
their  power  to  make  it,  as  satisfactory  to 
the  House  as  possible ;  and  they  were 
apprehensive  that  if  it  had  been  made 
shortly  afier  the  formation  of  a  new  Ad- 
ministration, and  immediately  after  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  such  a  statement  would  have 
been  less  satisfactory  to  the  House  than  if 
a  longer  period  were  allowed  to  elapse. 
The  Government  also  felt  that  there  was 
an  advantage* m  waiting  until  the  financial 
year  had  expired,  as  they  would  thereby 
be  enabled  to  lay  the  annual  accounts 
before  the  country  in  a  more  perfect  form. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Conferences  at 
Vienna  having  lately  commenced,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  thought  that  it 
would  be  more  seemly  if  at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  Conferences,  and  before  they 
were  able  to  form  any  judgment  of  the 
views  likely  to  be  entertained  by  the  other 
great  Powers,  they  did  not  proceed  at 
once  to  ley  before  the  House  a  statement 
of  our  annual  expenditure  and  estimates 
founded  on  supplies  already  voted,  and 
ViiccutU  Falmerstan 


which  assumed  a  eontinuanee  of  the  war. 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  under  these 
circumstances,  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  postpone  until  after  Easter  the  time 
for  making  this  statement,  but  in  taking 
that  course  they  feel  they  have  extended 
the  delay  as  far  as  they  could  with  pro- 
priety ;  and  they  feel  also  that  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  public  interests  and  con- 
sistent^ with  the  respect  they  owe  to  this 
House  the  period  for  making  the  finaociid 
statement  can  no  longer  be  postponed.  In 
making  the  statement,  which  it  is  now  my 
duty  to  submit  to  the  House,  I  am  aware 
how  much  I  have  need  of  their  kind  indulg- 
ence. I  will  try  to  simplify  the  statement  I 
shall  have  to  lay  before  them  as  much  as  I 
am  able,  and  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  ren^^ 
der  it  as  complete  in  itself,  and  satisfactory 
as  possible  to  the  extent  of  my  power.  I 
will  begin  by  referring  to  the  estimates 
made,  for  the  revenue  and  expenses  of  the 
year  which  has  just  elapsed,  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  my  predecessor  in  office,  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Gladstone).  The  estimate  he  made  for 
the  revenue  of  the  year  which  expired  on 
the  31st  of  March  last,  was  as  follows  : — 
The  produce  of  existing  taxes  he  took  at 
53M^fi00l.  t  and  the  prodace  of  the 
new  taxes  which  he  proposed  for  the  en- 
suing year  he  estimated  at  10,157,6001. ; 
but  the  amount  of  the  new  taxes  to  be 
received  within  the  year  he  calculated  at 
only  6,147,000/.  So  that  his  estimate  of 
the  taxation  to  be  received  within  the  year 
amounted  to  59,496,000Z.  Now,  I  must 
certainly  congratulate  my  right  hon^  Friend 
on  having  exercised,  in  this  instance,  a 
species  of  financial  second-sight,  for  whereas 
his  estimated  produce  of  the  year  was 
59,496,000/.,  the  amount  actually  received 
was  59,496,154/.  Hon.  Gentlemen  will 
see  that  the  difference  between  the  sum 
estimated  and  the  sum  actually  received 
is,  upon  that  very  large  amount,  not 
greater  than  154/.  In  the  Ways  and 
Means  of  last  year,  my  right  hon.  Friend 
took  a  further  power  of  issuing  1,750,000/. 
Exchequer  bills,  which  were  actually  re- 
alised ;  and  he  also  made  an  estimate  for 
6,000,000/.  Exchequer  bonds,  which  ope- 
ration produced  5,375,513/.,  making  to- 
gether an  amount  of  unfunded  debt  equal 
to  7,125,513/.  Therefore  the  produce  of 
the  taxation  of  the  year  being  59,496,154/., 
and  the  unfunded  debt  thus  created  being 
7,125,513/.,  the  total  revenue  of  the  year 
was  66,621  »667/.    The  actual  expenditare 
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of  iMt  j6ar  baring  been  65,692,9627., 
tbere  was  thas  left  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditure  of  928,705^,  wbich  ex- 
cess TTas,  as  I  have  already  explained, 
produced  by  tbe  issue  of  certain  securities 
creating  a  further  portion  of  unfunded 
debt.  The  rerenue  from  taxation  haring 
been  during  the  last  year  59,496,1 54{., 
and  the  expenditure  65,692,96274,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  was  an  actual  deficit  of 
rerenue  to  the  amount  of  6,196,8087. 
But  the  entire  amount  of  the  new  taxes 
imposed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  last  year 
was  not  received  within  the  year,  and 
there  remains  uncollected  of  the  taxes 
which  were  imposed  last  year,  but  which 
hare  not  been  collected  in  the  year  ending 
the  31  St  March  last,  according  to  the  best 
estimate  that  can  be  formed,  a  sum  of 
5,020,0007.— adding  that  sum  to  the  re- 
venue produced  from  the  taxation  of  last 
year,  the  sum  is  64,516,1547.  The  whole 
revenue  estimated  for  the  year,  with  the 
new  taxes,  including  the  portion  uncol- 
lected, was  estimated  to  be  63,506,0007., 
and  assuming  that  the  uncollected  portion 
should  produce  what  it  is  now  estimated  it 
will  produce,  there  will  be  on  the  estimate 
of  revenue  made  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
a  gain  of  more  than  1,000,0007.  This 
result  has  taken  place,  though,  in  con- 
sequence of  tbe  alteration  in  tbe  quarters 
of  the  year,  the  present  year  contains  five 
days  less  than  the  estimate  was  made  for  ; 
and,  as  the  receipts  would  amount  to  about 
one  million  a  week,  the  difference  of  the 
five  days  is  not  unimportant.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  result,  inas- 
much as  it  shows  that,  notwithstanding 
the  burdens  which  unhappily  it  has  been 
necessary  to  impose  upon  the  people,  and 
notwithstanding  the  disttirbance  of  trade 
and  industry  and  itianufactures  which  a 
state  of  war  must  necessarily  produce,  the 
revenue  that  has  been  received,  and  that 
will,  on  a  safe  estimate,  be  received,  in- 
eluding  the  new  taxes  imposed  in  the  last 
year,  exceeds  the  estimated  amount  by 
more  than  1,000,0007. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  estimate  the 
expenditure  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
expenditure  for  the  financial  year,  ending 
on  the  5th  of  Aprils  1854,  that  is  to  sav, 
the  last  year  of  peace,  which  included  only 
a  small  militarr  expense  for  the  Kafir  war, 
atnouuted  to  51,198,0007. ;  but  the  expen- 
diture for  the  year  which  has  just  expired 
has  been  65,692,9627.  1  shall  now,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Committee;  state  the 
estimate  of  the  expenditure  for  the  present 


year,  judged  by  a  mode  that  with  tolerable 
closeness  approaches  to  the  truth,  inas- 
much as  all  our  military  estimates  have 
been  voted,  and  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  voting  the  Miscellaneous  Esti- 
mates. The  first  item  is  the  charge  for 
the  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  amounting 
to  27,974,0007.,  in  which  a  saving  will  be 
produced  this  year  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  the  3^  per  cent  stock  to  3 
per  cent,  which,  as  was  arranged  by  the 
Act  of  1 844,  comes  into  effect  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year.  The  other  charges 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  which  have  been 
now  somewhat  reduced  in  consequence  of 
the  numerous  transfers  made  from  that 
fund  last  Session,  amount  to  1,750,0007. 
The  charge  for  the  army,  which  has  been 
already  voted,  amounts  to  16,214,4777. ; 
the  charge  for  the  navy,  which  has  been 
also  voted,  amounts  to  16,653,0427. ;  and 
the  charge  for  tbe  Ordnance  amounts  to 
7,808,0007. ;  and  I  propose  to  take  a  vote 
of  credit  in  aid  of  the  military  service  for 
the  year  to  the  amount  of  3,000,0007.  The 
charge  for  the  Civil  Service  amounts  to 
6,500,0007. ;  which  makes  a  total  for  Sup- 
ply services  of  50,175,5617.  I  further 
include  an  estimate  for  two  instalments  of 
the  Sardinian  loan,  one  of  which  is  now 
in  progress  of  payment,  and  another  may 
become  due  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
That  produces  a  total  of  expenditure,  which 
we  are  able  to  estimate  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy, of  80,899,5617.  1  beg  to  state 
that  the  charee  1  have  stated  for  the  fund- 
ed debt  includes  the  additional  expense  of 
the  interest  of  the  loan  which  has  been 
contracted  this  day,  and  which  now  awaits 
the  confirmation  of  Parliament.  The  Com- 
mittee will  probablv  think  that  the  sum  of 
nearly  81,000,0007.,  which  I  have  just 
stated,  may  be  excessive  compared  with  the 
probable  wants  of  the  ensuing  year,  I  fear, 
however,  that  any  such  anticipation  will 
bo  over  sanguine  when  we  advert  to  the 
fact  that  during  the  last  quarter — consist- 
ing of  the  months  of  January,  Februarv, 
and  March  of  this  year — ^the  sum  actually 
expended  and  disbursed  from  the  Exche- 
quer amounted  to  19,474,0007.  This  great 
expenditure,  as  the  Committee  will  natu- 
rally conceive,  has  been  owing  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  additional  expenses  of  the 
war.  Perhaps  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Committee  to  be  informed,  and  I  shall 
therefore  state,  what  have  been  the  ex- 
penses of  the  present  year  as  compared 
with  the  expenses  of  the  last  year  of  peace 
and  of   the    previous   year.    The    total 
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amount  Toted  for  the  Armjf  NaTj»  and 
Ordnance  and  the  Vote  of  Credit,  consti- 
tuting the  military  czpenditare  for  the 
year  1853-1854,  was  16,487,0001.  The 
expenditure  under  the  same  heads  for  the 
last  year  amounted  to  30,121,000/.,  and 
the  sum  estimated  for  the  corresponding 
expenditure  of  this  year  amounts  to 
43,675,000/.  1  shall  further  state  the 
progress  of  the  expenditure  within  the  six 
fast  quarters.  In  the  quarter  ending  Ja- 
nuary 5, 1854,  the  expenses  for  the  supply 
services,  which  include  the  expenses  of 
the  Ciril  Scnrice,  amounted  to  4,650,000/.; 
in  the  quarter  ending  April  5,  1854,  they 
amounted  to  5,640,000/. ;  in  the  quarter 
ending  July  5,  1854,  they  amounted  to 
7,445,000/. ;  in  the  quarter  ending  the 
lOth  of  October  last  they  amounted  to 
8,500.000/. ;  in  the  quarter  ending  the 
5th  of  January  last  they  amounted  to 
8,600,000/.;  and  in  the  quarter  ending 
the  31  St  of  March  last  they  amounted  to 
11,664,000/. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  to  the 
Committee  the  estimated  income  of  the 
ensuing  year,  upon  which  we  may  rely  to 
meet  the  estimated  expenditure  which  I 
have  laid  before  the  Committee.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Customs  for  the  present 
year  will  produce  20,500,000/.,  in  which 
sum  is  included  that  portion  of  the  tea 
duty  which  would  have  been  abandoned 
hut  for  the  Act  passed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  The  amount  which  it  is  esti- 
mated will  be  received  from  the  Excise  is 
17,071,000/.;  stamps,  6,815,000/.,  ex- 
elusive  of  480,000/.  stamp  duty  upon 
newspapers ;  land  and  assessed  taxes, 
2.920,000/.;  property  and  income  tax, 
13,535,000/. ;  Post  Office,  1,150,000/.,  to 
which  I  add  288,000/.  for  postage  on 
newspapers ;  Crown  lands,  260,000/. ; 
miscellaneous,  800,000/. -^making  a  total 
revenue  of  63,339,000/.  The  estimated 
expenditure,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
amounta  to  80,899,561/. ;  and  I  farther 
include  in  the  estimate  for  the  expenditure 
for  this  year  a  sum  of  1,000,000/.  for 
Ways  and  Means  Bills  issued  in  the  last 
year,  and  redeemable  this  year,  issued  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt  in 
consequence  of  the  sales  of  stock  belong- 
ing to  the  savings  banks,  and  which  will 
he  replaced  out  of  the  revenue  of  this 
quarter.  I  further  propose  to  take,  in 
order  to  guard  against  those  contingencies 
which  may  not  unreasonably  be  expected, 
a  margin  of  4,440,000/.  The  Vote  of 
Credit  will  be  immediately  applicable  to 
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the  military  servtees;  but,  in  addition  to 
the  Vote  of  Credit  so  appropriated,  I  pro- 
pose to  leave  an  unappropriated  maigin  of 
surplus  revenue  for  the  amount  I  hare 
mentioned.  This  will  make  a  total  esti- 
mated expenditure  for  next  year  of 
86,339.000/.  I  hare  already  sUted  that 
the  estimated  rerenne  arising  from  the 
existing  taxes  amounts  to  63,339,000/.; 
and  we  have  therefore  to  provide  in  the 
service  of  the  ensuing  year  for  a  de6ett 
amounting  to  the  difference  between 
86,339.000/.  and  63,339,000/.— namely, 
for  a  deficit  of  23,000,000/.  The  qnea- 
tion  now  arises  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee,  how  this  deficiency  is  to 
be  supplied ;  and  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
submit  to  your  consideration  the  Ways 
and  Means  by  which  we  propose  that  that 
deficiency  shall  be  met. 

It  has  been  stated  at  different  Umes 
that  the  entire  expenditure  for  the  war 
should  be  defrayed  by  taxes  levied  within 
the  year.  And  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  intrust  to  a  Government  the  power  of 
effecting  a  loan — of  borrowing  money  and 
mortgaging  the  revenues  of  posterity — for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  extraoitlinary 
expenses  of  a  war.  I  shall  not  enter  into 
a  long  recapitulation  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed on  that  subject,  but  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  a  single  passage 
from  the  celebrated  essay  of  Mr.  Hume 
on  Public  Credit,  in  which  he  states  his 
opinion  upon  this  question — 

''  It  is  Terj  tempting  to  a  Miniiter  to  employ 
ineh  an  expedient,  as  it  enables  him  to  make  a 
great  figaro  daring  his  administntton,  witboat 
overbardening  the  people  with  taxes,  or  exciting 
any  immediate  clamours  against  himselC  The 
practice,  therefore,  of  contracting  debt  will  almost 
in&Uibly  be  abused  by  CTery  Government.  It 
would  scarcely  be  more  imprudent  to  give  a  pro- 
digal son  a  credit  in  CTcry  banker's  shop  in 
London,  than  to  empower  a  statesman  to  draw 
bills  in  this  manner  upon  posterity." 

That  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  not  expedient,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  attempt  to  defray  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  of  a  war  by  a  loan,  or  by 
any  other  means  than  by  taxes  levied  within 
the  year.  But  the  experience  of  tbis  ooun* 
tiy  and  of  other  countries  in  all  times  has 
shown  the  impossibility  of  reducing  to  prac- 
tice this  attractive  theory.  It  is  impossible, 
with  a  large  expenditure  for  military  pur- 
poses immediately  to  be  met,  to  raise  hy 
taxation  the  sum  necessary  for  defraying 
the  whole  additional  charge  within  the 
year.  And  even  if  it  were  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  practicable,  the  encroachment 
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upon  the  saTiDgs  of  the  industrions  classes, 
which  would  he  caused  hy  excessive  taxa- 
tion,  would  he  a  greater  evil  than  the 
ahstraction  of  capital  hj  means  of  a  loan, 
and  its  expenditure  upon  the  war.  I 
apprehend  that  nothing  can  he  more  cer- 
tain than  the  effect  of  excessive  taxation 
in  making  inroads  into  the  savings  of  the 
industrious  classes.  We  can  see  this  fact 
proved  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  useful  projects  of  various  kinds 
that  has  already  hegun  to  take  place  in 
this  country,  and  which  exhibits  itself  in 
the  diminution  of  the  private  business  of 
this  House.  It  is  well  known  that  a  dimi- 
nution has  taken  place  in  the  number  of 
Bills  for  new  proieots  of  different  kinds 
which  have  been  brought  before  the  Pri- 
vate Bills  Committee,  and  by  the  fact  that 
many  projects  which  had  already  received 
the  sanction  of  the  House,  have  been  sus- 
pended during  the  past  year,  because  the 
calls  upon  the  shareholders  have  not  been 
paid  up.  Taxes  which  cripple  enterprise 
and  derange  industry,  or  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  distribution  of  capital,  are  more 
detrimental  to  the  community  than  loans 
effected  by  the  Government.  The  practice 
which  was  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
successors  during  the  last  war,  as  it  had 
been  previously  resorted  to  by  their  prede- 
cessors, was  every  year  to  defray  the  in- 
creased charge  upon  the  Exchequer,  partly 
by  loan,  and  partly  by  additional  taxes ; 
and  there  is  not  a  single  year,  during 
the  Seven  Years'  war,  during  the  Ame- 
rican war,  or  during  the  French  war,  in 
which  a  loan  was  not  contracted.  Our 
experience,  which  has  been  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  much  hardship  upon  in- 
dividuals, and  much  privation  endured 
by  the  public,  should  warn  us  against 
the  attempt  to  meet  any  large  temporary 
deficiency  exclusively  by  taxation.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  therefore  determin- 
ed to  take  steps  for  negotiating  a  loan  to 
cover  a  portion  of  the  deficiency  arising 
within  the  year ;  and  in  so  doing  they  felt 
that  they  were  fortified  by  uniform  expe- 
rience, and  by  the  constant  example  of 
their  predecessors. 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  with  the 
explanation  of  the  details  of  the  loan, 
for  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
made  a  provisional  contract,  I  would  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  the  Committee  to 
listen  to  a  short  statement  of  the  progress 
of  the  national  debt,  with  a  view  of  making 
them  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
proceeding  in  which  the  Government  has 


now  embarked.  Sir,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  in  the  year  1702,  the  na- 
tional debt  consisted  of  only  10,000.0002.; 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George 
II.  it  had  risen  to  53,000,0002.  It  was 
then  reduced  during  the  succeeding  years 
of  peace  to  46,000,0001.,  which  was  its 
amount  at  ^he  beginning  of  the  Spanish 
war  in  1739.  During  that  war  it  rose  to 
72,000,0002.,  at  which  amount  it  stood  in 
1748,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Seven  Years'  war  in  1757  it  amounted  to 
76,000,0002.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  it 
amounted  to  135,000,0002.,  at  which  sum 
it  remained  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war  in  1776.  In  1786,  three 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  it  stood  at  259,000,0002.;  and  in 
1793,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
war,  it  had  risen  to  269,000.0002.  In 
1800  it  amounted  to  491.000,0002.,  and 
in  the  month  of  February,  1816,  it  had 
reached  816,000,0002.  Since  the  peace  it 
has  undergone  some  reductions,  and  on  the 
5th  of  January  last  the  funded  debt  of  this 
country  amounted  to  751,000.0002. — the 
decrease  since  the  peace  in  1816  having 
been  64,471,9682.  The  deUils  which  I 
have  read  to  the  Committee  show  the 
continual  tendency  of  a  great  national 
debt  to  increase.  They  show  that  we 
bequeath  to  our  successors,  together  with 
the  advantages  of  our  free  Government, 
our  religion,  our  established  institutions, 
our  arts  and  sciences,  a  debt  which  is 
a  mortgage  upon  our  late  posterity ; 
and  they  show,  abo,  that  the  additions 
which  are  made  to  that  debt  during  a 
time  of  war  are  hut  imperfectly  removed 
by  the  slight  reductions  effected  during  the 
subsequent  periods  of  peace.  If,  there- 
fore, upon  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  and 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  this 
country  is  now  placed,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  the  practice  of  borrow- 
ing, it  is  certainly  incumbent  upon  Parlia- 
ment to  take  such  means  as  are  at  its 
disposal  to  prevent  us  from  imposing  a 
perpetual  burden  upon  our  successors.  It 
IS  said  that  the  creation  of  a  perpetual 
debt  is  merely  the  short-sighted  expe- 
dient of  improvident  Ministers,  and  that 
by  proper  attention  to  finance,  and  to 
the  modes  of  providing  for  the  extinction 
of  the  debt,  this  perpetual  charge  may  be 
avoided.  But  it  will  be  found,  on  closer 
examination,  that  this  system  of  borrow- 
ing lA  forced,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the 
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Ooyernment  by  the  intere&ts  and  prefer- 
ences of  the  lenders.  It  suits  the  lender 
to  purchase  perpetual  annuities,  the  ca- 
pital of  wbieh  he  can  at  all  times  real- 
ise by  going  into  the  market;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  is  protected  by  their  per- 
petuity from  the  danger  of  redemption. 
It  is  the  danger  of  redemption,  in  fact, 
which  so  greatly  influences  the  value  of 
public  stocks — those  stocks  which  are  least 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  redeemed 
being  those  that  command  the  highest 
prices  in  the  market.  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  that  a  gentleman 
who  holds  the  situation  of  actuary  of  one 
of  the  leading  insurance  offices— ^Mr.  New- 
march — ^has  recently  examined,  in  an  able 
pamphlet,  the  question  of  the  loans  effected 
during  the  last  war,  and  he  successfully 
shows  that  those  loans  were  obtained  upon 
terms  much  less  disadvantageous  to  the 
public  than  we  have  been  accustomed,  of 
late  years,  to  suppose.  Our  predecessors, 
while  thus  creating  this  enormous  burden 
of  debt  in  sueeessiye  years,  were,  notwith- 
standing, fully  conscious  of  the  evils  they 
entailed  upon  posterity,  and  they  took  at 
different  times  measures,  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  efficacious,  for  preventing  the 
continuance  of  that  evil.  From  an  early 
period  different  schemes  were  proposed  for 
the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  national  debt ;  and  a  plan, 
which  at  the  time  was  thought  to  be  effi- 
cacious, was  devised  by  Mr.  Pitt,  carried 
in  1786,  and  maintained  in  one  form  or 
another  during  the  whole  of  the  late  war. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Pitt,  and  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  believed  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  sinking  fund  for  the  extinction 
of  the  debt,  although  the  sinking  fund  was 
itself  created  by  borrowing,  and  the  de- 
lusion under  which  they  lalraured  was,  that 
by  some  contrivance  of  keeping  up  a  no« 
minal  sinking  fund,  supported  by  loans, 
and  by  some  imaginary  operation  of  com- 
pound interest,  it  would  be  possible,  at  no 
distant  time,  to  extinguish  the  whole  of 
the  national  debt.  This  idea  was  fondly 
cherished  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  unquestionably 
died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  conviction  of  its 
■oundness,  and  that  great  statesman  would 
not  believe  that  he  had  been  the  means  of 
entailing  a  burden  upon  future  generations, 
the  end  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
us  even  to  conjecture.  There  is  also  an- 
other  class  of  cases  in  which  Parliament 
has  recognised  the  inexpediency  of  a  per* 
petual  loan,  namely,  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  money  m  borrowed  by  subordinate 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Hxchequer 


bodies;  I  may  refer,  for  example,  to  eases 
in  which  money  is  advanced  to  boards  of 
guardians  to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to 
other  subordinate  authorities,  who  are  en- 
titled to  charge  the  rates  of  their  dbtricts 
with  the  payment  of  loans  raised  for  some 
permanently  useful  purposes.  I  may  state, 
for  instance,  to  the  Committee  that  Uie 
expenses  for  building  or  repairing  county 
bridges,  prisons,  town-halls,  asylqms,  and 
other  similar  works,  must  be  paid  off,  ac- 
cording to  Aot  of  Parliament,  within  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  In  fact,  there  is  a  long 
series  of  Acts  of  Parliament!  in  which 
powers  are  given  to  local  bodies  to  raise 
loans  upon  the  security  of  the  taxes  with- 
in their  command,  and  in  every  case 
the  creation  of  an  annual  sinking  fund 
is  made  compulsory  upon  them,  and  it 
is  required  of  them  that  they  should  ex- 
tinguish the  debt  within  a  limited  num- 
ber of  years.  This  practice  sanctions  the 
principle  of  not  permitting  the  existence  of 
a  perpetual  debt  where  the  body  contract- 
ing the  loan  is  under  the  control  of  Par- 
liament; and,  indeed,  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  a  single  example  in  which  a  loan 
of  that  kind  is  authorised  to  be  raised  by  a 
public  body  without  an  express  provision 
having  been  made  for  its  liquidation  within 
a  definite  period.  With  respect,  again,  to 
the  case  of  railway  companies,  the  Rail- 
way Clauses  Consolidation  Aot  has  a  clause 
which  provides  that  unless  the  money  bor- 
rowed by  any  company  on  mortgage  be 
repaid  by  the  specified  period  before  agreed 
on,  it  shall  be  open  for  the  parties  inte- 
rested to  demand  the  repayment  of  the 
principal  on  giving  six  months'  notice  to 
that  effect,  thus  distinctly  preventing  the 
possibility  of  the  debt  being  perpetual. 
Another  means  of  preventing  the  exist- 
ence of  a  perpetual  national  debt  has  been 
adopted  by  the  mode  of  raising  loans  upon 
terminable  annuities.  The  raising  of  mo- 
ney for  the  Government  in  the  last-named 
manner  is  a  plan  which  has  recommended 
itself  to  many  persons,  and  unquestionably 
offers  great  advantages  with  respect  to  the 
extinction  of  the  £bt.  The  Committee 
are  doubtless  aware  of  the  nature  of  ter* 
minable  annuities.  An  annuity  is  granted 
by  Qovernment  for  a  limited  number  of 
years,  and  it  pays  to  the  annuitant  an-< 
nually  not  only  a  sum  calculated  as  inte- 
rest, but  also  a  certain  portion  calculated 
as  principal,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
given  term,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  entire 
debt,  both  principal  and  interest,  is  dis- 
charged.   The  advantage  of  the  system  of 
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terminable  anouities,  in  seouring  the  ex- 
tinction of  debt,  BO  far  as  the  Government 
is  concerned,  is  obvious,  inasmuch  as  the 
periodical  repayment  of  a  portion  of  the 
principal  sum  borrowed  is  made  a  distinct 
and  component  part  of  the  contract  entered 
into  between  the  Government  and  the  party 
lending ;  and,  without  breach  of  faith,  the 
Government  cannot  omit  to  pay  every  year 
a  portion  of  the  principal.  But  although 
Government  in  this  manner  finds  its  hands, 
as  it  were,  tied  up,  and  is  bound  to  extin- 
guish a  certain  portion  of  the  debt,  un- 
less it  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith ;  it 
is  found  in  practice  that  terminable  an- 
nuities are  to  so  little  extent  a  marketable 
commodity,  the  demand  for  them  by  the 
public  is  so  limited,  and  the  dislike  to 
receiving  annually  a  portion  of  the  prin- 
cipal, which  the  individual  must  either 
spend  as  revenue,  thereby  diminishing  his 
principal,  or  else  reinTest  in  very  small 
sums,  as  he  receives  them,  is  so  great  and 
general,  that  at  no  time  in  this  country 
has  it  been  possible  for  the  Government  to 
effect  a  loan  on  terminable  annuities  only. 
There  is  no  example  of  an  entire  loan 
having  been  effected  on  that  species  of 
security ;  and  the  terminable  annuities 
have  in  every  instance  been  combined  with 
a  loan  for  a  perpetual  annuity  ;  they 
now  amount  to  a  considerable  sum,  and 
are  formed  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  terminable  annuities  of  the  different 
loans  that  have  been  effected.  They  are 
formed  of  the  aggregate  of  loans  on  ter- 
minable annuities  similar  to  that  which  the 
Government  has  this  day  effected.  There- 
fore, however  much  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment may  have  desired  to  effect  the 
whole  loan  that  is  necessary  on  terminable 
annuities,  thev  had  no  option  in  the  mat- 
ter. It  was  impossible  for  them  to  obtain 
such  a  sum  as  is  required  for  the  service  of 
the  year  on  terminable  annuities  without 
giving  a  price  which  would  be  justly  con- 
sidered as  exorbitant  and  unjustifiable.  It 
seems  to  be  supposed  by  many  persons, 
with  regard  to  terminable  annuities,  as  it 
was  at  one  time  thought  with  regard  to  the 
sinking  fund,  that  it  acts  by  some  mechani- 
cal and  spontaneous  operation  towards  the 
extinction  of  the  debt.  It  was  considered 
that  the  nation  thus  obtained  value  with- 
out equivalent  or  security,  and  effected  a 
reduction  of  their  debt  without  an  expen- 
diture of  taxation ;  and  that  by  some 
mysterious  and  occult  process,  which  no 
one  has  been  ever  able  to  describe,  the 


national  debt  might  be  reduM  and  ulti* 
mately  extinguished,  without  any  burdens 
being  imposed  upon  the  people.  Unfortu- 
nately, nothing  can  be  less  well-founded 
than  Uiese  suppositions,  which  are  wholly 
chimerical  and  illusory.  A  terminable  an« 
nuity  consists  of  the  repayment  of  princi- 
pal as  well  as  the  payment  of  interest; 
and  although  at  the  end  of  the  given  time 
the  debt  will  be  extinguished,  it  will 
have  been  extinguished  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  repayment  of  principal  with  in« 
terest,  the  repayments  having  been  pro- 
vided for  out  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
taxation  of  the  country.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  stated,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment found  it  was  necessary  that  a  part 
of  the  loan  they  were  called  upon  to  cou'- 
traot  should  be  effected  in  perpetual  stock; 
that  is  to  say,  the  only  means  by  which 
they  could  have  avoided  the  creation  of  a 
perpetual  stock  would  have  been  by  bor- 
rowing the  whole  amount  on  stock  of  a  ter- 
minable nature,  and  thus  leaving  the  whole 
amount  borrowed  to  be  repaid  at  the  end 
of  a  fixed  time.  For  instance,  if  the 
Government  had  determiued  to  effect  a 
loan  on  stock  terminable  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years,  when  that  period  arrived  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  of  that  year  to  provide  a 
surplus  of  16,000,0002.  for  the  extinction 
of  the  debt.  Now  we  all  know  from  expe- 
rience that  nothing  is  more  improbable 
than  that  a  provision  would  have  been 
made  by  previous  Parliaments  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  16,000,0002.  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  debt  when  the  time  should 
arrive.  If  such  a  mode  of  creating  ter- 
minable stock  had  been  resorted  to,  it 
would  infallibly,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
period,  end  in  disappointment.  We  should 
find  that  the  nation  would  resort  to  some 
method  of  re-borrowing  like  that  adopted 
by  railway  companies,  who,  having  bor- 
rowed on  debentures  payable  in  three,  five, 
or  seven  years,  simply  continue  them  when 
they  expire,  and  scarcely  ever  extinguish 
the  debt.  Her  Majesty's  Government  there- 
fore thought  that  any  plan  that  created 
terminable  stock,  the  whole  of  which  would 
become  payable  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
term,  would  be  an  ineffectual  mode  of  ob- 
taining the  object  they  had  in  view ;  and 
I,  therefore,  propose  as  a  raeana— so  far 
as  lies  in  our  power— of  preventing  the 
creation  of  a  perpetual  burden  by  the  loan 
which  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  effect, 
to  insert  in  the  Loan  Act  a  clause  which 
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will  render  it  incumbeDt  upon  tlie  Gorem- 
ment  for  tlie  time  being  at  the  end  of  the 
year  following  the  signature  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  to  set  aside  one  million  sterling 
annually  until  the  whole  perpetual  portion 
of  the  debt  which  they  propose  to  contract 
shall  be  extinguished.  In  that  manner  a- 
legal  obligation  will  be  imposed  upon  the 
Government  of  the  day  to  provide  one 
million  sterling  annually  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  debt  now  about  to  be  incurred. 
I  am  aware  that  any  Act  of  Parliament 
we  may  now  pass  may  be  repealed  or 
modified  by  subsequent  Acts.  All  similar 
Acts,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  have  been 
violated,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
law  which  our  successors  can  be  prevented 
from  altering ;  there  is  no  irrevocable  Act 
of  Parliament.  But  we  can  pass  an  Act 
which  will  produce  the  only  effect  it  is  in 
our  power  to  accomplish — ^namely,  to  ren- 
der it  incumbent  on  the  Government  for 
the  time  being  to  provide  funds  for  the 
extinction  of  the  debt,  and  to  make  it 
obligatory  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, for  each  successive  year,  to  include 
that  amount  in  his  estimate  of  expenditure, 
and  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
extinction  of  the  debt,  unless  Parliament 
should  deem  it  otherwise  expedient.  Sir, 
it  appears  to  mo  that  the  only  sound  sink- 
ing fund  —  the  only  effectual  mode  of  dis- 
charging the  debt  —  is  that  Parliament 
should  agree,  upon  the  return  of  peace, 
to  create  a  special  revenue  by  taxation, 
and  to  set  aside  annually  a  certain  portion 
of  revenue  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt. 
If  Parliament  would  again  return  to  the 
policy  which  it  pursued  after  the  peace, 
but  which  unfortunately  was  soon  after- 
wards abrogated,  of  creating  a  sinking 
fund  of  5,000,000Z.  annually,  and  apply- 
ing those  5,000,000/.  to  the  redemption  of 
debt  during  times  of  peace,  when  no  loans 
are  necessary,  then  we  should  be  making 
undoubtedly  slow  but  steady  progress  to- 
wards the  extinction  of  the  debt.  If, 
unhappily,  another  war  should  arise,  or 
any  other  circumstance,  to  create  an  ex- 
traordinary demand  on  the  Exchequer,  it 
would  then  be  in  the  power  of  Parliament 
to  release  the  Government  from  the  obli- 
gation of  the  extinction  of  debt,  and  to 
apply  that  margin  of  surplus  revenue  to 
defray  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of 
the  year,  thus  rendering  tho  imposition  of 
new  taxes  unnecessary,  and  affording  a 
reliable  surplus  to  fall  back  upon.  When 
those  extraordinary  demands  shall  have 
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been  met,  the  way  would  then  be  prepared 
to  continue  the  extinction  of  debt  by  the 
only  sure  means  by  which  it  can  be  extia- 
guished — namely,  by  the  creation  of  a 
surplus  of  taxation,  and  not  by  any  ima- 
ginary expedient  of  a  sinking  fund  found- 
ed on  borrowed  capital. 

Sir,   in  the  Essay  on   Public   Credit, 
from  which  I  have  already  read  an  extract, 
Mr.  Hume  remarks  that  either  the  nation 
must  destroy  public  credit,  or  public  credit 
will  destroy  the  nation.     Now,  Sir,  I  beg 
leave,  with  great  submission  to  so  high  an 
authority  on  questions  of  this  sort,  to  dis- 
pute both  branches  of  this  dictum.     We 
see,  by  long  experience,  that  the  nation 
has  not  destroyed  public  credit ;  for  during 
the  exigencies  of  the  most  disastrous  wars 
— during  that  period  of  great  depression 
which  followed  the  American  war---during 
the  Irish  rebellion,  during  the  mutiny  at 
the  Nore,  and  other  occurrences  tending 
to  shake  the  stability  of  our  institutions 
in  the  course  of  the  French  revolutionary 
war,  the  sacredness  of  our  public  credit 
was  never  for  a  moment  violated.     On  the 
other  hand,  I  may  equally  venture  to  ques- 
tion the  other  branch  of  the  dictum,  that 
public  credit  will  destroy  the  nation.     Not- 
withstanding the  rapid  increase  and  vast 
amount  of  the  national  debt,  the  msgnitude 
of  which  I  have  already  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee, there  has  been  a  perpetual  growth 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  peace,  and  the  pro- 
portion which  the  wealth  of  the  country 
Dears   to  its  means  of  paying  taxes  and 
affording  a  revenue  to  the   Government 
has  been  perpetually  augmenting.    More- 
over, at  the  same  time,  annual  means  have 
been  found,  in  consequence  of  this  prospe- 
rity, of  reducing  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  and  thus  making  the  debt  a  smaller 
annual  charge  on  the  country.    In  the  year 
1816,  the  charge  of  the  national  debt  was 
30,458,207^.;  in  the  year  1854  tho  charge 
was  26,521,1902.;    being  a  decrease  of 
3,937,0172.  in  the  actual  charge  of  the 
debt.     The  income  tax  in  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  which  then  stood  at  10  per  cent, 
produced  14,880,0002.;  the  income  tax  of 
6  per  cent   in  the  last    year    produced 
nearly  14,000,0002.;  showing  how  great 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  income  of  the 
country   since  the   peace,   and  how  far, 
therefore,   the  ability  of  the   country  to 
bear  taxation  has  been  augmented.    Sir,  I 
can  see  nothing  in  the  present  state  of 
our  national  debt,  with  all  tho  burdens  it 
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entails  on  us,  to  cause  any  well-grounded 
feeling  of  despondency  at  our  future  pro- 
spects ;  but  I  see  ample  ground  for  confi- 
dence with  forethought  and  good  manage- 
ment of  our  national  finances. 

Having  stated  the  grounds  on  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  deter- 
mined to  effect  a  loan  of  16,000,000/.  for 
the  service  of  the  present  year,  1  will 
merely  observe  that  they  have  negotiated 
such  portion  of  it  as  they  thought  they 
could  obtain  in  terminable  annuities  on  that 
species  of  security,  recognising  the  value 
of  the  principle  that  the  nation  should  bind 
itself  to  discharge  a  portion  of  the  loan  by 
the  annual  repayment  of  principal  as  well 
as  interest.  With  respect  to  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  loan,  they  have  necessa- 
rily Dorrowed  it,  in  a  perpetual  stock ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  they  propose  to  under- 
take an  obligation  to  repay  1,000,0002.  in 
each  year,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
until  the  whole  is  paid  off. 

While  on  the  one  hand  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  rejected  the  plan  of  at- 
tempting to  defray  the  whole  expenditure 
of  the  year  out  of  the  annual  taxation,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  rejected  the 

Slan  of  defraying  the  whole  of  that  expen- 
iture  out  of  borrowed  money.  They  have 
judged  it  prudent  to  follow  the  example  of 
former  years,  in  which  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  war  were  defrayed  by  an 
addition  to  the  taxes  of  the  year  as  well  as 
by  an  annual  loan. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Committee  I 
will  briefly  state  the  progress  of  taxation 
during  the  late  war ;  from  which  they  will 
see  that  with  the  system  then  adopted, 
although  it  was  founded  upon  the  defray- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  each  year  in  part 
by  loan — the  loan  having  been  generally 
annual,  though  sometimes  even  two  loans 
were  contracted  in  one  year — it  was,  not- 
withstanding, found  necessary  to  make  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  annual  taxa- 
tion. In  1793,  the  sum  raised  by  tax- 
ation was  1 7,656,41 8^;  in  1801,  it  was 
35,229,9681.;  in  1808.  it  was 58,390,2552.; 
in  1815,  it  was  69.684,1922.;  thereby 
showing  the  great  addition  which  was  made 
to  the  annual  taxation  of  the  country  during 
the  war,  notwithstanding  the  large  sums 
raised  by  borrowing.  We  propose,  there- 
fore, Sir,  to  make  an  addition  to  the  public 
taxation  of  this  year  of  a  sum  amounting, 
according  to  the  estimate  we  have  made, 
to  5.300,0002.  I  will  now,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Committee,  state  to  them 
the  manner  in  which  this  addition  is  pro- 
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posed  to  be  effected.  In  the  .first  place 
we  propose  an  addition  to  the  present 
duties  on  sugar,  of  3«.  per  cwt.,  to  be 
varied  according  to  the  quality.  That 
additional  duty,  we  estimate,  will  produce 
the  sum  of  1,200,0002.  In  justification  of 
that  estimate  I  will,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Committee,  state  briefly  the  recent 
stock  and  consumption  of  sugar.  The 
stock  of  sugar  in  London  on  the  14th 
April,  1855,  was  51,890  tons.  At  the 
same  time  last  year,  the  stock  was  only 
42,120  tons.  In  consequence  of  the  last 
year's  importation,  the  short  price  of  sugar 
(by  which  is  meant  the  price  minus  the 
duty)  was  lower  from  Zs,  to  4«.  a  cwt. 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  I  will  now  state 
the  comparative  prices  of  sugar  in  two 
years  since  1844,  by  which  the  Committee 
will  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  addition 
now  to  be  proposed  to  the  duty,  the  pi-ice 
to  the  consumer  is  at  present  considerably 
lower  than  it  was  at  that  period.  In  1844 
the  importation  amounted  to  4,129,000 
cwts. ;  the  price  in  bond  was  33«.  8c2.,  and 
the  duty  2bs.  2d.,  making  the  full  price 
58«.  10c2.  In  1846,  after  the  alteration  of 
the  duty  had  taken  place,  the  importation 
amounted  to  5,220,000  cwts.;  the  price 
in  bond  was  34i.  5d.  and  the  duty 
14«.,  making  the  full  price  48«.  5d.  In 
1854  the  consumption  had  risen  to 
8,096,000  cwts.;  the  price  in  bond  was 
only  25s,,  the  duty  was  12«.,  making  the 
full  price  to  the  consumer  37«.  Under 
the  new  duties  at  present  the  price  in 
bond  is  only  23«.,  the  new  duty  is  15«., 
and  the  price  to  the  consumer  will  be  only 
38«.,  that  is  to  say  1«.  more  than  the  price 
of  last  J  ear,  10«.  less  than  the  price  of 
1846.  and  20«.  less  than  the  price  of  1844. 
We  further  propose  an  addition  of  \d.  per 
lb.  to  the  duty  on  coffee,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent 3c2.  per  lb. — that  is  an  extremely 
moderate  duty ;  we  propose  to  increase  it 
to  4d.;  and  we  estimate  that  this  will 
yield  an  additional  revenue  of  150,0002. 
I  have  already  stated  that  the  reduction  in 
the  duty  on  tea  which  would  have  taken 
place  this  year  was  stayed  by  the  Act 
passed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
I  propose,  also,  to  make  some  addition  to 
the  duty  on  tea.  In  1853,  the  duty  on 
tea  stood  at  2$,  2\d,  per  lb.;  it  was  re- 
duced in  the  first  year  to  1«.  10<2..  and 
next  year  to  1$,  6(2.,  at  which  rate  it  now 
stands.  I  propose  to  raise  it  to  \s.  9d. 
per  lb.,  which  will  be  lc2.  less  than  the 
rate  at  which  it  stood  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reduction.  That  addition  to  the  duty 
3  £ 
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on  tea  I  estimate  to  produce  750,000?. 
Thia  will  make  a  total  addition  to  the  re- 
Tenue  derived  from  Customs  duties  of 
2,100,0002.  With  respect  to  the  Stamp 
Duties,  they  have  undergone  recently  so 
systematic  a  revision,  that  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  propose  any  alteration  in  them, 
with  one  exception — that  of  the  remoral  of 
the  exemption  which  bankers'  cheques  now 
possess  when  drawn  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  place  where  they  are  payable.  This 
exemption  is  the  means  of  diminishing 
the  duty  from  receipt  stamps,  inasmuch 
as  unstamped  cheques  frequently  perform 
the  duty  of  stamped  receipts.  I  propose 
to  withdraw  that  exemption;  and  the 
effect  of  this  withdrawal,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  be  to  produce  about  200,0002. 
additional  revenue.  I  come  now,  Sir,  to 
the  head  of  Excise.  The  only  duty  of 
Excise  upon  which  I  shall  propose  any 
augmentation  to  the  Committee  is  the  duty 
on  spirits.  My  proposal  is  to  assimilate 
the  duties  on  Scottisn  spirits  to  those  upon 
English.  The  duty  on  English  spirits  is 
now  7«.  lOd,  a  gallon ;  the  duty  on  Scotch 
spirits  is  6$,  a  gallon,  and  I  propose  to 
equalise  them.  The  present  duty  on  Irish 
spirits  is  is.  a  gallon.  On  account.  Sir,  of 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland  regarding 
illicit  distillation,  I  do  not  propose  to 
equalise  the  duty  on  Irish  spirits  to  the 
English  and  Scotch  rate,  but  I  propose  to 
raise  it  to  Gs,  a  gallon.  The  additions  which 
have  recently  been  made  to  the  spirit  duty 
both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  not  pro- 
duced any  increase  of  illicit  distillation,  nor 
have  they  diminished  consumption.  I  will 
state  to  the  Committee  the  consumption  of 
English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  spirits  during 
the  last  ten  years.  The  consumption  in 
England  during  the  financial  year,  ending 
January  5,  1854,  was  10.350,000  gal- 
lons; in  1855,  it  was  10,839,000  gallons. 
In  Scotland,  the  consumption  of  the  finan- 
cial year  1854  was  6,534,000  gallons; 
that  of  1855,  was  6,553,000  gallons; 
thus  showing  a  slight  increase  of  con- 
sumption, notwithstanding  the  addition  to 
tho  duty.  In  Ireland,  the  consumption  of 
1854  was  8,136,000  gallons;  in  1855,  it 
had  risen  to  8,440,000  gallons.  The  effect, 
therefore,  of  this  experiment  in  increasing 
the  duties  on  spirits  is  to  recommend  a 
further  advance  in  the  same  direction.  It 
can  hardly  be  disputed  that  if  an  increased 
duty,  producing  a  considerable  sum,  can 
be  obtained  from  spirits  without  increasing 
illicit  distillation,  smuggling,  and  all  the 
evils  which  go  in  their  train,  it  is  as  legiti- 
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mate  a  means  of  providing  an  additional 
revenue  diunng  the  heavy  expenditure  in- 
evitable in  a  time  of  war  as  can  well  be 
found.  I  estimate,  not  on  a  sanguine  con- 
jecture, the  produce  of  this  increased  duty 
on  Scottish  and  Irish  spirits  at  l,000,000f. 
sterling ;  and  this,  with  the  augmentations 
I  have  already  stated  to  the  Customs, 
Stamps,  and  Excise  duties  will  bring  an 
addition  to  the  revenue  of  3,300,0002.  In 
order,  however,  to  raise  a  sum  sufficient 
for  the  service  of  the  year,  it  is  still  fur- 
ther necessary  that  we  should  propose 
some  addition  to  the  direct  taxation  of 
the  country.  Last  year  the  additions 
made  to  the  direct  and  indirect  taxes 
were  in  this  proportion.  The  additions 
to  the  indirect  taxes  were  calculated  to 
produce  2,600,0002.;  the  addition  to  the 
direct  taxes,  6,557,0002. ;  therefore  the 
great  increase  was  on  the  direct  taxes, 
being  more  than  double  that  on  the  indi- 
rect. In  the  plan,  however,  which  I  have 
now  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  Com- 
mittee, it  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
throw  the  excess  into  the  other  side  of  the 
scale,  and  to  levy  the  larger  sum  by  indi- 
rect taxation,  and  a  less  sum  by  direct 
taxation.  While,  therefore,  we  propose  to 
raise  3,300,0002.  from  the  indirect  taxes 
in  the  manner  I  have  stated,  2,000,0002. 
are  left  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxes.  Now, 
the  number  of  direct  taxes  to  which  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  resort 
with  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
additional  revenue  is  very  limited.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  land  tax  in  this  coun- 
try is  an  impost  which  is  fixed  at  rates 
varying  in  different  localities,  which  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  partial  redemp- 
tion ;  and  it  is  in  a  state  which  renders  all 
attempts  to  increase  it  impossible  except 
in  a  very  partial  degree,  and  by  means 
which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry 
into  operation.  The  only  direct  taxes  of 
any  magnitude  besides  the  income  tax  to 
which  our  attention  can  be  directed  are 
the  house  and  assessed  taxes.  With  re- 
spect to  the  house  tax,  its  produce  is  not 
verv  considerable ;  it  is  between  700,0002. 
and  800,0002.  a  year ;  and  even  if  the  tax 
were  doubled,  and  some  extension  given  to 
its  area,  it  still  would  hardly  produce  above 
1,000,0002.  of  additional  revenue.  The 
house  tax  is,  after  all,  only  a  species  of  in* 
come  tax,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
assessed  taxes,  which,  moreover,  fall  upon  a 
narrower  class  of  persons  than  the  income 
tax,  and  which  are  not  only  subject  to  the  ob- 
jection of  their  incidence  while  ftny  increase 
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ID  them  would  interfere  with  the  employment 
of  indastrj.  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
therefore^  after  coDsidoration,  have  eome 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  form  of 
direct  taxation  which  now  exists  is  the  in- 
come tax.  It  reaches  on  the  whole  the 
largest  number  of  persons,  and  its  opera- 
tion falls  with  fairness  on  different  classes 
of  incomes,  whilst  an  additional  sum  can  be 
collected  through  the  existing  machinery, 
thus  obviatbg  the  necessity  of  creating 
any  new  tax,  of  creating  a  new  inspection, 
or  of  extending  the  machinery  of  collection 
to  meet  an  extraordinarv  expenditure  which 
I  hope  will  not  be  of  long  duration.  On 
the  whole,  then,  we  propose  that  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  2,000,6002.  required  shall  be 
raised  by  an  augmentation  of  the  income 
tax,  by  simply  adding  1  per  cent,  or  2d.  in 
the  pound,  to  its  present  amount.  With  this 
enhanced  rate  of  income  tax,  I  calculate 
that  an  addition  of  2,000,0002.  will  be 
secured  for  the  service  of  the  next  year, 
1,000,0002.  of  which  will  be  received  within 
the  present  financial  year.  This  addition  to 
the  income  tax  therefore,  conjoined  with  the 
additions  to  the  other  indirect  taxes  already 
specified,  will  produce  a  sum  of  5,300,0002., 
which,  together  with  the  loan,  and  the  sum 
of  3,000,0002.  in  Exchequer  bills,  for  the 
issue  of  which  wc  propose  to  take  a  power 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  vote  of  credit  as 
taken  in  former  years,  will  complete  the 
sum  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  year. 
With  the  permission  of  the  Committee, 
I  will  now  state  precisely  the  Ways  and 
Means  by  which  we  propose  to  meet  the 
estimated  expenditure  of  the  ensuing  year. 
That  expenditure,  I  have  already  stated  to 
the  Committee  at  86,339,000/. ;  the  esti- 
mated revenue  from  existing  taxes  I  have 
given  at  63,339,0002.;  the  loan  will  fur- 
nish  16,000,0002.;  and  the  new  taxes 
receivable  in  the  year  1855-56  will  be 
4,000,0002.  I  say  4,000,0002.,  leaving 
out  1,000,0002.  of  income  tax  which  will 
not  be  receivable  within  the  year,  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  over  san- 
guine calculation,  1  have  also  omitted 
300,0002.  of  indirect  taxes.  I  think  this 
IS  a  safe  and  moderate  calculation  in  mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  fluctuations  which 
may  occur  in  oonaumption.  The  issue  of 
Exchequer  bills,  for  which  I  propose  to 
ask  power  to  the  extent  of  3,000,0002., 
will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  take 
place  until  the  last  instalment  of  the  loan, 
payable  in  December  next,  shall  have  been 
paid  up.    Alt  these  Ways  and  Means  will 


produce  a  sum  available  for  the  service  of 
the  year  of  86,339,0002. 

To  enable  the  country  to  bear  the  in- 
creased charge,  the  items  of  which  I  have 
now  submitted  to  the  Committee,  all  that 
is  necessary  is,,  that  its  resources  should 
remain  unimpaired,  and  that  the  vast  crea- 
tion of  wealth  which  has  been  going  on 
without  interruption  for  some  years  past 
should  not  suffer  any  diminution  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vicbsitudes  of  the  war. 
Now,  Sir,  there  is  one  cause  of  favourable 
anticipation,  to  which  I  think  hardly  suffi* 
cient  attention  has  been  paid  in  this  House, 
and  to  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  scarcely 
sufficient  credit  has  been  given  to  the  Go- 
vernment which  preceded  that  of  my  noble 
Friend  near  me — 1  mean  the  measures 
they  adopted  with  respect  to  trade  with 
neutral  nations.  It  is  well  known  that 
during  the  late  war  a  large  portion  of  the 
disturbance  of  trade  and  interruption  to 
manufactures  was  owing  to  the  unwise  re- 
taliatory measures  adopted  by  this  country 
against  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 
The  Orders  in  Council  then  issued  led  to 
great  disturbance  of  the  trade  with  neutral 
nations,  and  created  an  amount  of  loss  and 
disturbance  of  commerce  and  industry, 
which  it  would,  perhaps,  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  was  equal  to  the  entire  detri- 
ment and  suffering  created  by  the  increased 
taxes.  From  that  cause  of  national  loss 
the  country  has  been  fortunately  saved  by 
the  wise  measures  which  the  late  Govern- 
ment have  adopted.  In  consequence  of 
the  measures  adopted  in  former  years  by 
the  Legislature,  as  well  as  of  the  measures 
taken  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce 
since  the  war,  hitherto  with  success,  a 
sound  state  of  commerce  has  been  pre- 
served, and  it  appears  that  a  vast  increase 
has  taken  place  m  the  amount  of  our  foreign 
trade.  As  4  proof  of  the  present  power 
of  the  country  to  bear  increased  taxation, 
I  will  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  a  comparison  of  our  imports 
and  exports  in  the  year  in  which  the  Frenoh 
war  broke  out,  in  the  year  when  peace  was 
concluded,  and  the  present  year.  In  1793 
the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  were 
valued  at  17,850.0002.;  in  1815  thej 
were  valued  at  32,987,0002.;  in  1853 
they  had  risen  to  123,099,0002.  Our  ex- 
ports in  1793  were  18,486,0002. ;  in  1815 
they  were  58,629,0002. ;  and  in  1853  they 
were  242,072,0002.  These  figures.  Sir, 
present  incontestable  proofs  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  the  trade  of  this  country 
3  £  2 
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since  the  beginning  of  tbe  French  war  and 
unco  the  last  peace ;  and  thej  prove  that 
an  enormous  mass  of  wealth  exists  in  the 
country,  from  which  an  additional  amount 
of  taxation  can  be  raised  to  defray  the  ex- 
traordinary expenditure  of  the  country. 

I  fear  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  me 
to  detain  the  Committee  at  very  consider- 
able length  in  laying  these  statements 
before  them  ;  but  I  preferred  running  the 
risk  of  being  tedious,  to  that  of  subjecting 
myself  to  the  charge  of  having  withheld 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee  in- 
formation necessary  for  their  guidance. 
The  plan  I  have  introduced  to  their  notice 
is  proposed  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  the 
various  interests  of  the  country,  and  I  sub- 
mit it  to  the  Committee  with  the  confidence 
that  it  will  receive  a  fair  and  liberal  consi- 
deration, and  that  an  impartial  judgment 
will  be  passed  upon  it.  I  will  only  entreat 
hon.  Members  that  in  examining  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  Government  pro- 
pose to  defray  the  expenditure  of  the  year, 
and  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  they 
will  take  the  whole  plan  into  consideration 
at  once,  that  they  will  not  single  out  particu- 
lar details  of  it,  that  they  will  look  at  it  as 
a  whole,  and  will  form  a  combined  judg- 
ment on  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment, keeping  constantly  in  mind  that 
if  they  change  any  part  of  the  plan  now 
proposed,  they  must  look  to  some  practi- 
cal alternative,  to  some  other  less  objec- 
tionable means  by  which  we  may  provide 
for  the  service  of  the  country. 

Perhaps,  before  I  conclude,  the  Com- 
mittee would   wish  for   some   particulars 
with  respect  to  the  loan  which  was  con- 
tracted for  this   morning.     The   Govern- 
ment required  that  the  party  proposing  for 
the  loan  should  give  1002.  in  money  for 
eyrerj   1001,   stock   created,    in  order  to 
avoid  that  state  of  things  which  sometimes 
occurred  during  the  late  wor,  of  a  large 
debt  in  stock  being  created,  for  which  the 
Government  received  an  imperfect  equiva- 
lent.    By  the  mode  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed the  Government  will  receive  100/.  in 
money  for  every  lOOZ.  of  stock  created.     I 
will  briefly  point  out  what  was  done  during 
the  late  war  in  this  respect.    In  1798  a  loan 
of  17,000,000/.  was  contracted  for,  to  meet 
which  34,000,000/.  of  stock  was  created;  in 
1801  there  was  a  loan  of  28,000,000/.  and 
stock  created  to  the  extent  of  49,210,000/. ; 
in   1813,   a  loan   of  27,000,000/.,   with 
45,900.000/.  stock  ;  and  in  1815,  a  loan 
of  36,000,000/.  with  62,240,000/.  stock. 
The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer 


By  adopting  the  course  we  have  this 
day  followed,  we  at  least  secure  to  the 
public  100/.  for  every  100/.  of  stock 
issued.  That  portion  of  the  price  of 
the  loan  necessary  to  make  up  the  price 
of  Consols  for  the  day,  is  contracted  in 
a  terminable  annuity  of  14«.  6<l.,  which 
will  necessarily  expire  by  annual  payments 
at  the  end  of  thirty  years.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  terms  of  that 
loan  are  fair  between  the  contractors  and 
the  public,  and  that  the  public  has  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  rate  at  which  it  has 
been  taken.  A  provisional  contract  only 
is  entered  into  between  the  Government 
and  the  lenders.  The  Government  must 
lay  the  terms  of  the  loan  before  Parlia- 
ment in  order  to  receive  its  sanction  As 
it  is  my  duty  to  submit  them  to  the  Com- 
mittee, I  now  ask  them  to  agree  to  Re- 
solutions embodying  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  loan. 

The  following  are  the  Resolutions  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Financial  Statement — 

LOAN 

Resolved — 

1.  "  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  the  sum  of  sixteen  million  pounds 
be  raised  by  Annuities." 

Besolved — 

2.  «*  That  every  contributor  to  the  said  sum 
of  sixteen  million  pounds  shall,  for  every  100^. 
contributed  and  paid,  be  entitled  to  the  principsl 
sum  of  100/.  in  Annuities  after  the  rate  of  SI.  per 
centum,  to  commence  from  the  5th  day  of  January 
1655,  and  to  be  added  to  and  made  one  joint  stock 
with  the  existing  Consolidated  3/.  per  centum 
Annuities,  and  to  be  payable  and  transferable  at 
the  Bank  of  England  at  the  same  times  and  in  the 
same  manner  and  subject  to  the  like  redemp- 
tion as  the  said  Consolidated  Si.  per  Centum 
Annuities." 

Resolved — 

3.  "  That  every  such  contributor  shaU  also  be 
entitled,  for  every  100/.  contributed  and  paid,  to  a 
further  annuity  of  fourteen  shillings  and  six  pence 
for  30  years,  to  be  payable  and  transferable  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  to  be  payable  on  the  6th 
day  of  April  and  the  lOth  day  of  October  in  each 
year  by  equal  half-yearly  payments,  the  first  pay- 
ment to  be  made  on  the  lOth  day  of  October, 
1855,  and  the  last  payment  on  the  5th  day  of 
April,  1885." 

Resolved — 

4.  "  That  the  said  sereral  annuities  so  to  be 
payable  as  aforesaid  shall  be  charged  upon  and 
paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

Resolved — 

5.  "  That  every  contributor  shall  on  the  94th 
day  of  April,  1855,  make  a  deposit  of  10/.  per 
centum  on  such  sum  as  he  or  she  shall  choose  to 
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subscribe  towards  raisiog  the  said  sum  of  sixteen 
million  pounds  with  the  chief  CMhier  or  Cashiers 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England  as  a  security  for  making  the  subsequent 
payments  on  or  before  the  days  or  times  herein- 
after mentioned  (that  is  to  say) : 

"  Payment  of— 
151.  per  eont  on  or  before  the  22nd  of  May,  1855. 
10/.  „  „  19th  „  June,  1855. 

15/.  „  „  17th  „  July,  1855. 

10/.  „  „  2l8t  „  Aug.  1855. 

10/,  „  „  18th  „  Sept.  1855. 

10/.  f,  „  16th  „  Oct.    1855. 

10/.  „  „  20th  ,,  Not.  1855. 

10/.  ,,  „  18th  „  Deo.    1855. 

That  all  the  moneys  so  to  be  received  by  the  said 
Cashier  or  Cashiers  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  shall  be  paid 
into  the  account  of  the  Receipt  of  Her  Majesty's 
Exchequer  at  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  applied 
from  time  to  time  to  such  services  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  shall  then  have  been  voted 
by  this  Ilouse  in  this  Session  of  Parliament,  or  to 
the  redemption  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
any  Exchequer  Bills  issued  or  to  be  issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  Act  57  Geo.  d,c.  48,  or  under 
the  authority  of  any  Act  of  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament  authorising  the  application  of  monies 
out  of  the  Consolida^  Fund  for  the  service  of 
the  year  ended  on  the  3 1st  day  of  March,  1855, 
and  of  the  year  ending  on  the  3 1st  day  of  March, 
1856." 

Besohtd — 

6.  "  That  for  the  purpose  of  extinction  from 
time  to  time  of  a  sum  of  Consolidated  3/.  per 
Centum  Annuities  equal  to  the  amount  to  be 
added  to  the  said  joint  stock  as  aforesaid,  there 
shall  be  issued  and  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britoin 
and  Ireland,  or  out  of  the  growing  produce  there- 
of, to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  in  the  financial  year  commencing 
on  the  first  day  of  April  which  shall  first  happen 
twelve  months  after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Russia,  and  in  every  snbse- 

2|Uont  year  until  such  sum  of  Consolidated  3/.  per 
/entum  Annuities  is  extineuished,  the  sum  of  one 
million  pounds :  Provided,  that  in  case  in  the 
last  year  in  which  such  sum  would  be  payable  the 
sum  necessary  for  purchasing  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  said  sum  of  Consolidated  sf.  per 
Centum  Annuities  be  less  than  one  million 
pounds,  then  so  much  only  of  such  sum  as  may  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose  shall  be  issued  and 
paid  as  aforesaid,  and  the  sums  so  to  be  iBSued 
and  paid  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction 
of  tho  National  Debt  shall  be  applied  by  them  in 
the  purchase  of  Consolidated  3/.  per  i'entum 
Annuities,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Acts  for 
the  Reduction  of  the  National  debt,  until  a  sum  of 
sixteen  million  pounds  Consolidated  3/.  per  Cen- 
tum Annuities  has  been  extinguished  and  can- 
celled.'' 

SPIRITS. 

Resolved — 

7.  "  Thai,  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  there  shall  be  charged,  raised, 
levied,  collected  and  paid  upon  the  goods  and 
commodities  hereinafter  mentioned  and  described, 
the  several  duties  of  Excise  respectively  specified 
and  set  forth  (that  u  to  say) :"  [In  Scotland  the 


additional  duty  of  one  shilling  and  tenpence  per 
gallon :  in  Ireland  the  additional  duty  of  two 
shillings  per  gallon.] 

Resolved — 

8.  "  That,  towards  raisins;  the  Supply  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  on  and  after  the  20th  day  of 
April,  1855,  in  lieu  of  the  countervailing  duties 
now  chargeable  under  any  Act  or  Acts  in  force  on 
spirits  of  the  nature  or  quality  of  plain  British 
spirits  manu&ctured  or  distilled  in  the  islands  of 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark  respectively, 
and  imported  from  any  of  the  said  islands  into 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  there  shall  be  charged  and 
paid  the  following  countervailing  duties  (that  is 
to  say) — Imported  into  Scotland  nine  shillings 
per  gallon  ;  into  Irehind  seven  shillings  and 
twopence." 

Resolved — 

9.  "  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  in  lieu  of  tho  respective  Duties 
of  Excise  now  payable  under  any  Act  or  Acts  in 
force  upon  the  several  mixtures,  compounds,  pre- 
parations, and  commodities  mentioned  and  de- 
scribed in  the  Schedule  hereto  annexed,  on  tho 
removal  of  the  same  respectively  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  there  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  upon  the  said  several  mixtures,  com- 
pounds, preparations,  and  commodities  which  on 
or  after  the  20th  day  of  April,  1855,  shall  be 
removed  from  Ireland  to  England  or  Scotland  tho 
several  sums  of  money  and  duties  of  Excise 
respectively  inserted,  described,  and  set  forth  in 
the  said  Schedule."  [Here  follows  the  Schedule.] 

STAMP  D0TIES. 

Resolved — 

10.  '<  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply  mnted 
to  Iler  Majesty  all  drafts  or  orders  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  sum  of  money  to  the  bearer  on 
demand,  which  being  drawn  upon  any  banker,  or 
any  person  or  persons  acting  as  a  banker  and 
residing  or  transacting  the  business  of  a  banker 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  place  where  such  drafts 
or  orders  are  issued  are  now  exempt  from  stamp 
duty,  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  stamp  duty  of 
one  penny  for  every  such  draft  or  order.'* 

INCOME  TAX. 

Resolved — 

11.  "  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  there  shall  be  charged  and  raised 
yearly  from  and  after  the  5th  day  of  April,  1855, 
in  addition  to  the  rates  and  duties  chargeable 
under  the  Act  passed  in  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament, chapter  24,  for  and  in  respect  of  all 
property,  profits,  and  gains  chargeable  under  the 
several  Acts  in  force  relating  to  the  Income  Tax, 
either  by  assessment  or  unda/'^'^*«^^ntract  of 
composition  or  otherwise,  th^^  ^^^"^^  and 
duty  of  two  pence  for  ersr  ^ 
the  annual  value  or  amov 
profits,  and  gains  resp 
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perfectly  iilusory?  When  peace  came  there 
would  be  ft  pressure  upon  the  Government 
to  take  off  some  unpopular  tax;  and  if 
they  could  escape  from  the  liability  of  this 
annual  payment  without  a  positive  act  of 
bankruptcy,  would  not  this  sinking  fund 
share  the  fate  of  other  sinking  funds? 
They  ought  to  look  the  whole  question 
boldly  in  the  face,  and  be  prepared  either 
to  create  a  perpetual  national  debt  and 
borrow  upon  3  per  cent.  Consols — the 
cheapest  form  in  which  they  could  ob- 
tain  money — or  else  they  should  consider 
whether  there  was  not  some  form  of  loan 
in  which  whatever  addition  was  made  to 
the  national  debt  should  be  of  a  ter- 
minable character,  so  that  in  a  given 
period  of  years  it  might  be  extinguished. 
He  looked  upon  all  this  as  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  price  in  the  market.  If  the  Go- 
vernment of  England  went  into  the  market 
and  said,  "  Here  is  an  annuity  of  4L  or 
5i.  a  year,  terminable  within  a  period  of 
siity  or  100  years,"  this  would  have  a 
clear,  intelligible  market  value,  and,  like 
everything  else,  might  be  made  negotiable. 
It  would  not  bring  for  the  moment  quite 
BO  much  proportion  ably  as  a  perpetual  an- 
nuity of  3  per  cent,  because  the  3  per 
cent  Consols  formed  the  bulk  of  our  stock, 
and  commanded  a  better  price  on  that 
account.  But  that  was  entirely  a  question 
as  to  the  amount  of  stock  you  created.  If 
the  Government  created  so  small  an  amount 
of  stock  as  now  proposed,  that  stock  would 
bo  unavailable  except  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent; but  if  they  began  by  borrowing  in 
the  form  of  terminable  annuities  for  a  pe- 
riod of  100  or  sixty  years,  and  created 
similar  stock  whenever  they  were  obliged 
to  incur  new  debts,  so  as  to  throw  into  the 
market  a  large  amount  of  stock  expiring 
at  the  same  period,  and  being,  therefore, 
a  uniform  stock  in  the  market,  such  a 
stock  would  be  easily  negotiable,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  rate  at 
which  that  kind  of  security  would  go  off. 
In  creating  it  in  Consols  there  was  one  im- 
portant consideration ;  it  would  not  be  all 
gain  which  the  Government  made  by  effect- 
ing their  loan  in  3  per  cent  Consols.  The 
circumstance  which  kept  that  stock  at 
such  an  extraordinarily  high  price  was, 
that  it  formed  at  present  the  only  mode  of 
investment  for  the  greater  number  of  trust 
funds.  There  was  ahvays,  therefore,  owing 
to  this,  a  large  demand,  with  a  limited 
supply  ;  and  this  stock  was  thus  kept  arti- 
ficially high.  If  they  compared  the  prices 
of  the  funds  in  England  and  France,  the 
Mr,  Laing 


difference  of  price  in  the  public  securities 
was  by  no  means  justified  by  the  intrinsic 
credit  of  the  two  countries,  but  it  was  due 
to  the  great  wealth  of  England,  seeking 
for  investment  in  the  one  large  and  uni- 
form description  of  stock  open  to  it,  which 
stock  was  therefore  kept  at  an  artificially 
high  price.  In  consequence  of  that,  3  per 
cent  consols  bore  a  higher  value  than  other 
securities,  and  consols  were  the  barometer 
which  regulated  the  value  of  the  great  mass 
of  other  property.  If,  therefore,  by  creat- 
ing a  large  additional  amount  of  that  stock 
the  Government  increased  the  floating  sup- 
ply in  the  market,  they  would  iuevitably 
bring  down  the  price  of  3  per  cent  Consols, 
and  in  doing  so  would  also  bring  down  the 
prices  of  securities  of  every  denomination, 
which  fluctuated  more  or  less  with  the 
price  of  Consols.  Let  the  Committee  con- 
sider for  a  moment  whether  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  obtained  a  loan  on 
terms  which  gave  an  equivalent  for  having 
created  perpetual  instead  of  terminable 
annuities.  A  short  time  since  consols  re- 
mained steadily  at  from  92  to  93  ;  money 
was  comparatively  scarce ;  the  rate  of  in- 
terest at  the  Bank  was  5  per  cent ;  money 
suddenly  became  abundant  and  the  market 
changed,  from  a  condition  of  tightness  to 
one  of  easiness ;  foreign  exchanges  were 
in  our  favour ;  bullion  accumulated  rapidly 
in  the  Bank ;  the  Bank  reduced  the  rate 
of  interest  to  4^  per  cent,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  still  further  reduction;  the  cir- 
cumstances were  all  in  favour  of  retain- 
ing the  price  of  Consols.  But  Consols 
were  considerably  depressed  by  a  series 
of  operations  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, which,  in  his  opinion,  were 
short-sighted.  The  amount  of  sales  by 
the  Government  broker  on  account  of 
savings  banks  was  so  great  that  Consols, 
instead  of  rising  from  92  or  93  to  94  or 
95,  had  been  depressed  to  90  or  91.  It 
was  very  bad  policy,  when  a  loan  was 
contemplated,  to  depress  the  market  by 
sales  by  the  Government  broker.  The 
natural  effect  of  a  loan  was  to  produce 
a  heavy  fall  even  with  an  abundance  of 
money,  and  when  every  circumstance  was 
otherwise  favourable  for  great  operations ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  known  a  great  portion 
of  the  loan  would  be  created  in  3  per  cent 
Consols,  as  a  natural  consequence  there 
was  a  heavy  fall  in  the  market.  And 
thus,  with  favourable  circumstances  and 
abundance  of  money,  instead  of  Consols 
rising,  which  he  contended  they  would 
have  done  if  there  bad  been  no  sales  by 
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the  Goyerntnent  broker,  they  had  fallen, 
and  instead  of  the  loan  being  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  Consols  at  94  or  95,  or 
certainlj, .  at  the  lowest  calculation,  at  92 
or  93,  Consols  had  been  forced  down  to 
90,  and  when  the  ralue  of  the  annuity 
given  with  the  3  per  cent  Consols  was 
estimated,  he  believed  it  would  be  found 
that  tho  16,000,000/.  of  national  debt 
was  created  at  a  figure  equivalent  to  little 
more  than  consols  at  85  or  87.  There 
was  another  point  connected  with  the  loan 
in  which  he  thought  the  Government  was 
at  fault.  In  borrowing  money  they  had 
to  choose  between  a  system  of  open  loan, 
in  which  the  Government  applied  at  once 
to  the  public,  and  a  system  of  close  loan, 
in  which  the  Government  applied  to  mid- 
dlemen. He  by  no  means  participated  in 
the  prejudices  against  middlemen.  He 
believed  that  in  money,  and  in  com,  and 
other  trades,  middlemen  were  useful,  and 
that  they  might  do  better  through  a  mid- 
dleman than  by  direct  communication  with 
the  customer ;  but  in  making  use  of  mid- 
dlemen or  agents,  they  ought  to  bring  the 
element  of  competition  into  action,  and 
pit  the  middlemen  against  each  other.  If 
the  Government  resorted  to  agents  for  a 
loan  they  ought  to  take  care  there  should 
be  sufficient  competition.  They  might  either 
do  that  or  abandon  the  use  of  agents,  and 
resort  to  an  open  loan.  Upon  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  privato  negotiation,  they 
might  fix  the  terms,  and  leave  everybody 
vrho  pleased  to  subscribe  his  1007.  That 
system  was  adopted  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment, on  a  recent  occasion,  with  great 
success ;  and  he  thought  under  that  sys- 
tem the  results  obtained  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  than  under  the  system 
which  had  in  this  instance  been  adopted 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  If  the  Go- 
vernment had  avoided  the  sale  of  savings- 
banks  money,  which  depressed  the  market; 
if  they  had  determined  not  to  create  more 
3  per  cent  Consols,  but  to  create  a  new 
3^  per  cent  stock,  or  some  description  of 
terminable  annuities;  and  if  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  a  clear  and  intel- 
ligible plan,  by  which  the  whole  public 
would  have  been  invited  to  subscribe,  his 
belief  was  that  they  would  have  obtained 
the  money  on  much  more  favourable  terms 
than  had  been  obtained  on  this  occasion. 
The  first  hearing  of  a  Budget  was  not  an 
occasion  upon  which  to  enter  into  details, 
but  he  trusted  the  House  would  take  the 
opportunity  of  considering  the  principle 
on  which  this  loan  had  been  created,  and. 
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after  mature  deliberation,  decide  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  future  loans  should  be 
created.  He  would  merely  make  one  re- 
mark on  tho  increase  of  taxes.  There 
was  a  sum  of  5,000,000^  to  make  up; 
and  he  had  heard  with  great  regret  that 
several  additional  taxes  were  to  be  pro- 
posed. He  could  not  understand  why  the 
income  tax  was  not  raised  higher,  when 
during  the  last  war  it  stood  at  10  per  cent. 
The  present  generation  were  as  patriotic 
as  the  last,  and  as  ready  to  pay  with  their 
eyes  open  the  taxes  which  were  necessary, 
and  not  10  but  9  per  cent  would  produce 
the  whole  money  which  was  required.  He 
could  not  understand  why  they  were  to  re- 
trace their  steps — why  they  were  to  affect 
such  important  interests  as  the  interests 
of  our  West  India  colonics  by  an  alteration 
of  the  sugar  duties — why  they  were  to 
meddle  with  a  tax  of  so  much  importance 
as  the  duty  on  coffee,  for  the  sake  of  a 
miserable  sum  of  150,000?. — or,  why  they 
were  to  incur  all  the  evils  of  unsettling  the 
system  of  taxation  adopted  in  recent  le- 
gislation for  these  comparatively  small 
amounts,  while  the  income  tax  remained  to 
them.  He  trusted  the  Committee  would 
bear  in  mind  that  the  money  derived  by 
the  Exchequer  by  no  means  represented 
the  evils  caused  by  these  small  additions 
to  taxation.  If  by  an  alteration  of  the 
sugar  duties  the  Government  raised  a  mil- 
lion of  money,  that  million  of  money  would 
not  adequately  represent  the  mischief  to 
the  colonial  interests  by  unsettling  the 
sugar  duties.  During  a  great  many  years 
past  the  sugar  duties  had  been  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  alteration.  No  man  interest- 
ed in  the  West  India  colonies  had  known 
from  month  to  month,  scarcely  from  day 
to  day,  what  those  duties  were.  At  last, 
when,  having  struggled  through  great  diffi- 
culties, those  colonies  were  beginning  to 
raise  their  heads  and  improve  their  condi- 
tion, the  sugar  duties  were  again  to  be  un- 
settled. He  hoped  the  House  would  say, 
**  We  have  gone  to  war  with  our  eyes  open, 
and  we  will  bear  the  burden  with  our  eyes 
open ;  we  will  not  fritter  away  the  sources 
^  of  our  trade;  we  will  not  affect  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes;  we  will  not 
undo  what  we  have  done;  and  we  will  not 
consent  to  all  these  petty  and  peddling 
alterations  in  the  financial  policy  establish- 
ed by  Sir  Robert  Peel." 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
should  not  enter  into  the  question  raised  by 
the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, but  rather  seek  to  obtaii^  information 
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for  future  discuiBions.  Upon  the  ReBola- 
tions  road  by  the  Chairman  he  did  not  feel 
himaelf  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion; 
hut,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  spoken,  he  would  say  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cheoucr  existed,  ever  did  exist,  or  ever 
would  exist,  who  was  able  to  extract  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people  in  one  year 
86,000,000^.  He  said  it  was  impossible 
either  by  direct  or  indirect  taxation  to  raise 
that  sum.  If  he  were  allowed  to  make  a 
remark  upon  that  large  amount,  it  would 
be  to  point  out  the  enormous  danger  of 
entering  on  an  aggressive  war  upon  the 
Russian  Empire.  They  might  have  easily 
protected  their  allies  the  Turks  from  ag- 
gression, but  when  they  entered  on  an 
Aggressive  war  the  immediate  consequence 
was  the  raising  of  taxation  to  86,250,0002. 
He  UDderstood  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  sa^  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
year  1854-55,  ending  the  Slst  of  March, 
amounted  to  65,692,962{.  He  wished  to 
leam  whether  there  were  any  outstanding 
expenses;  because,  unless  they  could  get 
at  that,  they  would  know  nothing,  and 
might  fall  into  a  prodigious  error  in  sup- 
posing those  figures  represented  the  whole 
expense  of  the  war  up  to  the  end  of  March 
last.  He  wished  to  leam  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  what  extent  this  country 
had  run  in  debt  during  the  past  year  ? 
Fresh  taxes  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
10,000,0002.  were  voted  last  year,  a  large 
portion  of  which — he  believed  nearly  one- 
half — was  still  unpaid,  though  upwards  of 
7,000,0002.  of  money  raised  by  Exchequer 
bonds  and  Exchequer  bills  had  been  ac- 
tually spent.  He  wished  to  know,  there- 
fore, where  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  took 
credit  for  the  5,000,0002.  of  taxes  still 
due  on  the  year  1854-55 — because  there 
are  both  the  debt  and  the  taxes  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  So  far  from  the  expenses  of 
the  war  having  been  paid  out  of  the  taxes, 
he  believed  the  Government  had  spent 
all  the  taxes  that  could  be  obtained,  and 
7,300,0002.  of  borrowed  money  in  Ex- 
chequer bills  and  Exchequer  bonds.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  very 
clearly  wh>t  was  a  terminable  annuity; 
but  in  the  course  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  to  take  of  applying 
the  income  tax  to  these  annuities  there 
was  the  danger  of  taxing  the  principal  and 
not  the  interest,  and  to  tax  the  principal 
would  be  to  enter  upon  a  career  at  variance 
with  all  principle  whatever.  Was  it  not 
tbe  fact  that  at  this  moment  an  enormous 
Sir  H.  Willoughhy 


tax  was  levied  upon  Long  Annuities,  and 
could  it  be  imagined  that  taxes  could  be 
continued  to  be  raised  bv  a  species  of 
taxation  which  was  nothmg  more  than 
robbery  and  plunder  of  the  grossest  de- 
scription? He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wycombe  (Mr.  Martin  Smith), 
that  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  ought  to 
give  some  clear  intimation  of  the  intentioD 
of  the  Government  with  regard  to  subject- 
ing the  new  terminable  annuities  to  tbe 
income  tax. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER :  In  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Baronet  with  respect  to 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  I  may  inform 
him  that  the  chief  part  of  the  expenses  of 
the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  department, 
b  met  by  payments  in  ready  money  ;  and 
that  with  regard  to  the  charges  for  trans- 
ports, and  for  various  contracts  for  food 
and  clothing,  the  payments  were  made 
every  quarter,  and  have  been  made  within 
the  last  few  days — at  all  events  very  re- 
cently. No  doubt  some  of  these  payments 
may  be  in  arrear,  but  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  the  amount  is  very  large.  With 
respect  to  the  Exchequer  bills  and  bonds 
referred  to,  no  portion  of  them  is  payable 
next  year,  and  therefore  no  provision  for 
them  is  necessary  at  present.  With  re- 
gard to  the  terminable  annuities  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  they  are  subject  to  the  in- 
come tax.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  right  in 
principle  that  an  annuity  terminable  in 
a  certain  length  of  time  should  be  con- 
sidered as  income,  and  be  subject  te  tbe 
income  tax.  Those  who  take  terminable 
annuities  reckon  upon  the  income  tax  as 
one  of  the  elements  of  their  calculation 
when  they  offer  a  certain  price.  So  long 
as  the  income  tax  exists  their  calculation 
holds  good,  and  if  the  income  tax  should 
be  diminished  or  repealed  they  receive  a 
benefit  upon  their  speculation.  The  Com- 
mittee will  be  aware  that  terminable  an- 
nuities to  a  considerable  extent  were 
created  in  the  late  war  at  the  time  when 
tbe  income  tax  was  in  operation,  and  no 
doubt  the  loans  then  entered  into  were 
entered  into  upon  the  calculation  of  the 
income  tax.  With  regard  to  what  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Wick  boroughs  said  in  refe- 
rence to  terminable  annuities,  I  apprehend 
that  these  annuities  are  terminable  stock 
in  the  same  sense  as  railway  debentures 
in  this  country  are  terminable  stocks.  They 
are  loans  granted  for  a  short  term  of  years, 
which,  when  the  term  expires,  are  renewed 
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by  reborrowing;  and  I  apprehend  that  that 
is  the  principle  adopted  by  the  foreign 
railway  companies  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wick  (Mr.  Laing).  The  hon. 
Gentleman  talked  of  effecting  a  loan  in 
terminable  annuities  by  appealing  to  the 
public  at  large.  If  such  an  appeal  had 
been  made,  it  would  have  been  made  in 
vain.  The  only  customers  for  terminable 
annuities  are  such  bodies  as  the  Bank  of 
England,  insurance  and  other  companies, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  dealing  in  money, 
and  who  hope  in  a  speculation  of  this 
nature  to  gain  some  advantage. 

Mr.  laing  observed,  that  the  foreign 
railways  he  had  referred  to  had  obtained 
money  upon  securities  strictly  terminable. 
A  person  bought  what  he  supposed  to  be 
an  annuity  of  10  per  cent,  and  it  po- 
sitively terminated  in  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  FREWEN  thought  some  portion 
of  the  propositions  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net would  meet  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition. He  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the  de- 
sirability of  giving  every  possible  facility 
to  a  person  charged  with  the  income  tax 
without  being  liable  to  it,  or  who  had 
been  overcharged,  to  appeal  against  the 
tax.  He  could  assure  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  many  persons  whose  incomes 
were  considerably  under  100^  a-year,  and 
who  therefore  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to 
pay  the  income  tax,  had  had  it  deducted 
when  they  received  their  dividends,  and 
they  very  seldom  succeeded  in  recovering 
the  amount,  or,  when  they  did  so,  it  was 
with  great  difficulty.  The  difficulties  of  ap- 
pealing against  the  tax  were  very  great, 
and  ought  to  be  rendered  much  lighter. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  I  am  induced 
to  rise  at  this  period  of  the  discussion,  be- 
cause I  do  not  feel  entirely  certain  that  the 
Committe  are  aware  of  the  precise  nature 
and  bearings  of  the  Resolution  which  has 
already  been  read  from  the  chair.  In  the 
excellent  speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — ^a  speech 
distinguished  as  well  by  the  utmost  can- 
dour and  fairness  as  by  its  great  clearness 
— in  that  excellent  speech  I  only  regretted 
a  single  omission — namely,  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  did  not  state  to  us  precisely 
both  the  order  of  the  Votes  he  intended  to 
ask  for  to-night,  and  likewise  the  exact 
effect  and  character  of  those  Totes.  If, 
therefore,  I  now  presume  to  state  what  is 
the  nature  and  character  of  those  Votes, 
I  do  BO  only  with  a  view  of  offering  my 


humble  assistance  to  the  Committee,  and 
I  shall  do  so  subject  to  correction  from 
my  right  hon.  Friend  if  what  I  state  is 
inaccurate.  I  apprehend  my  right  hon. 
Friend  will  ask  us  to-night  in  the  first 
place  for  a  Vote  which  will  empower  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  loan  for  which  he 
has  made  a  provisional  contract;  and  I 
presume  that,  after  having  done  so,  he 
will  go  on  to  ask  for  a  series  of  further 
Votes,  which  will  enable  him  to  levy  the 
new  taxes  he  has  proposed  in  so  far  as 
they  belong  to  the  class  and  character  of 
indirect  taxation.  If  I  am  right,  the  Votes 
for  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  will  thus 
ask  us  are  entirely  distinct  in  their  sub- 
stantial character.  If  he  asks  us  for  a 
Vote  to  levy  an  increased  duty  on  tea, 
sugar,  coffee,  or  spirit,  to-morrow  morning, 
I  apprehend  he  is  in  a  condition  to  say 
that,  as  far  as  the  Vote  of  to-night  is  con- 
cerned, it  does  not  in  any  way  commit  the 
final  judgment  of  hon.  Members,  but  that 
every  Gentleman  who  concurs  in  the  Vote 
to-night,  if  he  thinks  proper,  in  the  very 
next  stage  of  proceedings  will  be  as  free  to 
take  a  different  course,  and  to  reverse  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  as  if  he  had  never  concurred 
in  the  preliminary  step.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  Committee  may  think  it  an  analogous 
proceeding  with  respect  to  the  Vote  on 
the  loan  ;  but,  on  the  contrary — not  from 
any  fault  of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  for  he 
has  acted  in  strict  conformity  to  practice 
and  according  to  the  dictates  of  prudence 
— I  apprehend  he  is  asking  for  a  Vote 
on  the  subject  of  the  loan  which  will  be 
binding  and  conclusive  between  us  and  the 
contractors,  and,  though  with  reference  to 
the  taxes  proposed  you  are  only  called 
upon  to  give  an  indirect  and  technical 
vote,  yet  you  are  going  to  commit  your- 
selves as  to  the  loan  of  16,000,000?.  I 
apprehend  I  am  right  in  this  statement. 
[The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sig- 
nified his  assent.]  I  understand  then  that 
the  Vote  we  are  called  upon  to  give  will  bo 
a  distinct  "  ay  "  or  "  no  "  as  to  the  ar- 
rangements my  right  hon.  Friend  proposes 
to  make  between  the  State  and  certain 
contractors  who  are  about  to  lend  us 
16,000,0001. ;  and  that,  after  having  given 
this  vote,  though  we  may  criticise  the  ar- 
rangement, yet  it  will  not  be  competent  to 
us  to  dispute  or  interfere  with  the  con- 
ditions of  this  contract.  If  this  is  the 
state  of  the  case,  the  Committee  is  aware 
of  the  issue  before  it,  and  must  consider 
the  Resolution  which  we  have  now  heai*<l 
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for  the  first  time ;  and  in  consenting  to 
which  the  Committee  will  sanction  the 
proTisional  contract  which  has  been  made. 
Up  to  this  moment  we  possess  entire  liberty, 
which,  by  consenting  to  the  Resolution,  we 
ere  about  to  part  with.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  withhold  my  afiirmative  vote  from  the 
proposal  of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  if  the 
House  should  confirm  the  contract  which 
he  has  provisionally  entered  into;  but, 
before  I  say  anything  on  the  merits  of  the 
contract,  1  wish  to  express  my  desire,  for 
fear  of  any  misunderstanding,  that  we 
should  exclude  from  the  Resolution  that 
portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  peculiar 
arrangement  proposed  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  has  proposed  an  arrange- 
ment, with  respect  to  which  I  give  him 
credit,  not  only  for  the  best,  but  for  the 
highest  intentions ;  for  he  has  tried  on  his 
part  to  vindicate  the  principle  that  we 
should  transmit  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
burden  of  this  war  to  those  who  are  to 
follow  us,  and  that  we  should  make  pro- 
vision as  far  as  we  can  to  discharge  its 
expenses  ourselves.  At  the  same  time, 
without  giving  any  conclusive  judgment,  I 
feel  great  doubt  and  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  peculiar  provisions  proposed  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loan,  and  should  wish  to 
have  time  to  consider  these  provisions  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  just  possible  we 
may  be  told,  if  we  agree  to-night  to  the 
Resolution  now  before  the  Committee, 
which  Resolution  is  understood  to  be  bind- 
ing and  conclusive  as  to  the  substance  of 
the  arrangement,  the  Committee  may  find 
that  it  has  parted  with  its  liberty  with 
regard  to  the  peculiar  arrangements  made 
for  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  and  that  it 
will  be  held  that  the  Resolution  of  this 
House  sanctions  the  substantial  contract 
between  the  State  and  the  lenders  of 
the  money,  and  that  they  will  have  a 
right  to  bind  and  hold  us  to  the  pecu- 
liar provisions  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
proposes.  What  I  would  suggest  to  my 
right  hon.  Friend  is,  that  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Resolution,  and  1  am  not  aware  of  any 
strong  reason,  if  it  is  so  separated  and  put 
into  a  distinct  Resolution,  why  a  Resolution 
should  be  taken  on  it  to-night.  I  hope  my 
right  hon.  Friend  will  consent  to  separate 
this  Resolution,  so  that  we  may  be  left  free 
not  only  to  canvass  his  proposals  as  to  the 
repayment  of  the  loan,  but  even  to  modify 
his  Resolution  in  that  respect.  I  listened 
Mr.  Gladstone  ' 


to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wick  (Mr.  Laing)  with  great  interest, 
and  sympathised  in  the  high  English  spirit 
which  it  appeared  to  evince ;  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  with  him  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  to  propose 
to  us  on  the  present  occasion  to  raise  the 
income  tax  to  10  per  cent.  My  opinion  is 
that,  if  all  persons  who  are  payers  of  the 
income  tax  possessed  the  same  incomes 
and  were  in  the  same  circumstances  as 
those  who  listened  to  the  hon.  Member's 
speech,  then  it  would  have  been  right  and 
obligatory  on  my  right  hon.  Friend  to  pro- 
pose to  raise  the  income  tax  to  10  per 
cent ;  it  would  have  been  the  simplest,  the 
most  powerful,  the  safest,  and  fairest  mea- 
sure he  could  have  taken.  But  it  is  only 
tliose  who  are  actually  conversant  with 
financial  affairs  who  are  aware  of  how 
severe  becomes  the  pressure  of  the  income 
tax  when  you  approach  the  classes  that 
are  touched  by  it  when  you  come  to  its 
lowest  limits.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it 
is  a  serious  and  doubtful  question  whether 
you  can  carry  the  augmentation  of  tho 
income  tax  to  the  war  limit  of  10  per  cent 
without  undertaking  the  difficult  political 
problem  of  a  further  extension  of  the  in- 
come tax  downwards  beyond  any  limit  that 
has  yet  been  attempted.  Let  us  consider 
the  present  position  of  the  income  tax. 
You  levy  it  on  persons  possessing  an  in- 
come of  1001,  a  year,  and,  in  so  doing,  I  may 
say  that  you  take  it  from  the  whole  of  the 
educated  part  of  the  community ;  those  of 
the  educated  class  who  receive  less  than 
100^  are  so  few  that  they  may  for  the 
present  be  put  out  of  the  question,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  labourers  and 
mechanics  who  receive  1002.  are  limited  in 
number.  Therefore,  in  the  main,  the  di- 
viding line  of  1002.  is  the  line  between  the 
educated  and  the  labouring  part  of  the 
community.  I  hope  the  sense  in  which  I 
use  these  terms  is  understood.  What  I 
feel  strongly,  and  what  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee must  feel  is  that,  measuring  wealth 
and  poverty  not  by  figures  merely,  but  by 
their  relations — station,  position,  and  so- 
cial wants — the  educated  part  of  the  com- 
munity, with  1002.  a  year,  is  clearly  poorer 
than  the  less  educated  part  of  the  com- 
munity, who  may  have  602.,  702.,  or  802. 
per  annum.  I  say,  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  fiscal  question  to  be  settled  a< 
a  stroke — that  there  are  more  than  mere 
fiscal  questions  involved  in  the  question, 
whether  we  should  raise  the  income  tax  to 
10  per  cent  or  not.    I  look  at  the  augment- 
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ation  of  the  income  tax  as  a  necessary  in- 
cident of  the  war,  and  have  not  a  doubt 
that  if  the  war  is  materially  protracted  you 
must  raise  it  to  10  per  cent ;  but,  if  you 
do  so,  you  must  consider  in  connection 
with  it  the  relation  of  the  classes  to  which 
I  have  briefly  adverted — that  great  poli- 
tical problem — and,  also,  the  extensive 
machinery  that  will  he  required,  and  the 
difficulties  of  its  administration.  I  think 
my  right  hon.  Friend,  not  finding  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  undertake  these  gigan- 
tic difficulties,  was  justified  in  resorting  to 
other  means,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
join  in  a  censure  for  his  not  having  pro- 
posed to  raise  the  income  tax  to  10  per 
cent.  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  though  not 
prepared  to  withhold  my  vote  from  the 
proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  borrow  a  large  sum  of  money,  my 
impressions  on  the  subject  of  public  loans 
are  not  dififerent  from  those  which  1  enter- 
tained when  1  had  the  honour  to  propose  a 
War  Budget  to  this  House.  If  there  is 
one  sentence  in  the  speech  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  from  which  I  emphatically 
differ — and  that  difference  is  a  verbal, 
though  a  marked  one — it  is  contained  in 
the  sentence  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
able  and  ingenious  pamphlet,  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  every  Member  of  this 
House  and  of  the  public  generally,  recently 
published  by  Mr.  kewmarch,  who  has  exa- 
mined in  detail  the  financial  policy  of  Mr. 
Pitt  during  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
words  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  were,  I  think, 
that  Mr.  Newmarch  had  shown  that  the  loans 
of  Mr.  Pitt  were  contracted  on  far  more 
advantageous  terms  for  the  public  than 
was  of  late  years  commonly  supposed  to  be 
the  case.  I  frankly  own  that,  in  my  opi- 
nion, that  is  not  what  Mr.  Newmarch  has 
proved.  What  he  has  shown  is  this — that 
infinitely  greater  difficulties  than  are  com- 
monly supposed  would  have  beset  the  path 
of  Mr.  Pitt  if  he  had  attempted  to  proceed 
in  another  manner.  No  doubt  Mr.  New- 
march  shows  that  yon  could  not  have  re- 
alised the  whole  of  those  advantages  which 
many  persons  supposed  that  you  might 
have  gained  from  a  different  method  of 
proceeding.  It  has  been  a  common  idea 
that  if  yon  had  borrowed  at  5  per  cent  in 
place  of  at  3  per  cent,  instead  of  getting 
1002.  at  the  latter  rate  you  could  easily 
have  got  1662.  at  the  former.  In  my  opi- 
nion Mr.  Newmarch  shows  that  there  is  no 
mode  of  borrowing  which  is  advantageous 
to  the  public,  but  that  all  modes  alike  are 
attended  with  difficulty  and  disadvantage. 


I  own  that  he  strengthens  my  opinion  of  the 
damage  and  detriment  which  accrue  to  the 

{mblic  from  becoming  borrowers  upon  a 
arge  scale  under  pressing  necessities  ;  for 
he  shows,  not  that  Mr.  Pitt's  loans  were 
less  disadvantageous  to  the  country,  but 
that  any  loans  whatever,  contracted  how 
you  will,  must  be  attended  with  immense 
economical  diasadvantages  and  with  heavy 
pecuniary  burdens.  But  with  these  im- 
pressions upon  my  mind,  and  being  by  no 
means  disposed  to  extenuate  my  share  in 
the  proposals  of  last  year — on  the  cop- 
trary,  being  well  content  to  have  been  the 
instrument  of  any  Government  in  inducing 
the  House  of  Commons  to  make  what  I 
think  was  a  manly,  resolute,  honourable, 
and  successful  effort — without  in  the  slight- 
est degree  receding  under  that  storm  of 
invective  which  every  man  must  expect 
who  does  not  endeavour  to  square  and  suit 
himself  to  everybody's  convenience,  but 
remembers  that  there  is  such  thing  as 
the  public  interest,  which,  after  all,  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  convenience 
of  classes — ^being  prepared  to  stand  up 
and  contend  for  the  principle  which  I  then 
avowed  ;  yet  I  apprehend  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  its  application,  and  that  we  cannot 
possibly  expect  a  free  country — that  we 
cannot  possibly  expect  even  this  great  and 
enlightened  assembly,  representing  a  free 
country — to  push  the  very  soundest  econo- 
mical doctrines,  under  all  circumstances,  to 
their  extremes.  You  must  remember  that 
you  have  to  deal  with  flesh  and  blood,  and 
that  you  cannot  ask  from  flesh  and  blood 
more  than  they  can  reasonably  bear.  I 
go  a  step  further,  and  I  admit  that  there 
is  a  point  at  which  the  sudden  accumula- 
tion of  taxation  becomes  so  great  an  evil, 
and  so  great  a  cause  of  disturbance  to  all 
personal  and  social  relations,  that  it  is 
better  to  provide  yourself  with  money  up 
to  a  certain  limit  at  a  pecuniary  disadvan- 
tage than  to  carry  that  disturbance  through 
all  ranks  of  the  country.  Therefore,  for 
some  considerable  time  past — ever  since 
the  growth  of  the  expenditure  for  the  war 
became  so  uncontrollable — I  have  fully 
admitted  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  make  provision  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
year  by  borrowing  money,  and  I  was  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer could  not  be  blamed  for  resorting 
to  a  loan.  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  raising 
money  in  anticipation  of  taxes — I  myself 
last  year  made  provision  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  expenses  by  borrowed  money 
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— ^bttt  it  was  merely  borrowed  money  in  an- 
ticipation of  taxes,  which  has  been  covered, 
within  a  million,  by  the  taxes  raised  last  year 
— ^but  it  was  clear  to  me  that  some  more 
extended  measure  must  be  resorted  to  if  we 
were  to  make  provision  for  another  year  of 
war  expenditure.  Holding  that  opinion,  I 
am  not  disposed  to  enter  upon  any  minute 
criticism  as  to  the  precise  proportion  of 
money  to  be  borrowed  in  comparison  with 
that  to  be  raised  by  taxes,  or  even  as  to  the 
question  whether  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
selected  the  stock  in  which  to  borrow  with 
a  sound  estimate  of  the  public  interests,  or 
whether  he  might  have  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  the  pnnciple  of  borrowing  by  ter- 
minable annuities.  I  entirely  agree  with 
him  that  it  would  not  liave  been  practicable, 
except  upon  the  moat  extravagant  terms,  to 
complete  the  whole,  or  anything  like  the 
whole,  of  his  operation  in  that  form.  These 
are  questions  which,  upon  the  fitting  oc- 
casion, it  may  be  proper  to  discuss,  but  it 
does  not  become  me  to  discuss  them  now. 
The  question  for  me  is,  whether  I  think, 
upon  the  whole,  that  the  principle  and  out- 
line of  my  right  hon.  Friend's  plan,  con- 
sidered simply  as  a  means  of  providing  for 
the  financial  necessities  of  the  country, 
are  such  that  I  should  give  to  them  my  sup- 
port, and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  say  that 
none  of  those  preferences  which  we  may 
have  for  one  mode  of  proceeding  over  an- 
other should  induce  us — as  they  do  not 
refer  to  matters  of  primary  importance — 
to  withhold  our  vote  from  the  plan  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  the  general  principle  of 
which  we  approve.  I  certainlv  should  wish 
to  have  the  power  of  considering  more 
maturely  the  special  provisions  which  he 
proposes  to  make  for  the  repayment  of  the 
loan ;  but,  as  respects  the  form  of  the 
loan,  I  shall  not  even  question  the  abstract 
merits  of  the  proposition,  because  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  of  capital  importance  that 
the  House  should  maintain  the  strength 
and  credit  of  its  financial  organ  in  the  face 
of  the  country  ;  and  even  if  it  were  in  my 
power  to  show—which  I  do  not  assume — 
that  in  one  point  or  another  my  right  hon« 
Friend  might  have  made  this  proposal  in  a 
manner  more  precisely  coinciding  with  the 
public  interest,  yet  I  should  have  to  ba- 
lance the  advantage  so  obtained  against 
the  great  and  heavy  disadvantage — which  I 
have  good  reason  to  know  to  be  a  great  and 
hea^  disadvantage — which  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  is  the  guardian  of  the 
public  interests,  is  exposed  to  by  criticisms 
which,  though  unavailing  indeedj  are  ac- 
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tively,  zealously,  and  constantly  indulged 
in  upon  the  plan  which  he  proposes.  I, 
therefore,  am  very  much  disposed  to  with- 
hold those  criticisms  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. But  there  is  another  question 
upon  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  reserve 
my  judgment.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
opened  his  speech  by  referring  to  the  time 
at  which  he  made  his  finanoiaJ  statement, 
and  he  appeared  to  think  that  he  owed  us 
some  apology  for  not  having  come  before 
us  at  an  earlier  period  with  this  exposition 
of  his  views.  There  was  one  reason,  un- 
doubtedly, why  it  was  desirable,  if  it  could 
have  been  done,  that  the  finances  of  th& 
coun^  should  have  been  brought  before 
the  Hlouse  of  Commons  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  Session,  and  that  was,  that 
the  extremely  rapid  growth  of  expenditure 
durinff  the  last  quarter  has  outstripped  all 
bounds  and  all  possibility  of  calculation. 
That  rapid  growth  of  expenditure  pressed 
so  severely  upon  the  immediate  resources 
of  the  Exchequer  that  it  was  necessary,  if 
the  Minister  did  not  ask  for  additional 
supplies,  that  he  should  use  his  own  dis- 
cretionary power,  and,  availing  himself  to 
a  certain  extent  of  the  favourable  state  of 
the  public  funds,  should  raise  money  by 
the  sale  of  stock  belonging  to  the  Kationid 
Debt  Commissioners.  My  hon.  Friend 
below  me  (Mr.  Laing)  has  censured  that 
step.  I  am  responsible,  however,  for  a 
largo  part  of  that  proceeding,  and  my 
right  hon.  Friend  is  responsible  for  having 
continued  in  the  same  track,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  would  have  been  satisfactory 
to  the  House  that,  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  financial  year,  it  should  be  called  upon 
to  make  another  financial  arrangement. 
The  real  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  in  time 
of  peace  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  propose  to 
the  House  of  Commons  a  financial  arrange- 
ment which  shall  last  over  twelve  months  ; 
but  in  time  of  war  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
most  annoying  and  worrying  to  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  continually  pressed  with 
one  application  after  another  for  an  in- 
crease of  taxation;  and  it  is  moat  desir- 
able to  adhere,  if  possible,  to  ihe  principle 
of  an  annual  statement  in  preference  to  a 
multiplication  of  your  financial  plana.  It 
may  be  open  to  question  whether  last  year, 
in  our  desire  to  act  in  a  constitutional 
manner,  and  to  place  ourselves  at  the 
command  of  Parliament,  it  was  for  the 
public  convenience  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mens  should  have  been  twice  called  iipoa 
to  alter  its  arrangement«y  and  to  make  ad- 
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ditional  pecuniary  proTiaions  for  the  expen- 
diture ;  at  any  rate,  I  think  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  did  quite  right  to  reserve  his 
statement  to  the  usual  time,  and  that  he 
did  right  to  use  his  discretionary  powers 
for  ohtaining  money  upon  terms  which 
1  do  not  think  at  all  disadvantageous, 
hut  rather  the  reverse,  instead  of  coming 
down  prematurely  to  Parliament  with  a 
budget  which  he  would  have  to  alter  again 
before  the  end  of  the  Session.  I  am  about 
to  express  regret  in  auite  a  different  direc- 
tion. I  am  decidedly  disposed  to  regret 
that  my  right  hon.  Friend,  having  post- 
poned his  financial  statement  till  the  20th 
of  April,  did  not  postpone  it  and  the  loan 
consequent  upon  it  for  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night longer;  and  I  am  so  upon  account 
of  a  question  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Ton  have  at  this  moment  negotiations 
going  forward  at  Vienna.  Upon  the  issue 
of  those  negotiations  it  must  depend  whe- 
ther your  expenditure  will  be,  as  my  right 
hon.  Friend  says,  86,000,000{.,  or  under 
70,000,000^.  If  you  were  to  conclude 
peace  to-morrow  your  expenditure  for  next 
year  would  probably  be  greater  than  for 
the  year  which  has  just  closed,  yet  it  would 
not  be  near  the  mark  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  has  estimated.  Take,  for  example, 
the  item  of  4,000,000Z.  for  embodying  the 
militia.  Of  that  sum  3,000,0002.  at  least, 
and  perhaps  more,  would  be  saved  in  case 
of  peace.  Then,  again,  for  the  transport 
service  there  is  a  sum  of  from  5,000,0002. 
to  6,000,0002.  which  has  been  voted,  more 
than  one-half  of  which  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  saved  if  the  negotiations  which 
are  now  going  on  should  lead  to  an  imme- 
diate peace.  We  have  also  the  large  esti- 
mate of  8,000,0002.  for  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  voted 
as  a  provision  to  meet  the  weekly,  daily — 
nay  hourly  consumption  arising  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  war,  and  the  necessity 
for  those  supplies  and  the  arrangements 
connected  with  them  would  terminate  with 
the  war  itself.  It  appears,  then,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  money  which  has  been 
Toted  is  connected  with  the  immediate  ex- 
penditure for  the  war,  and  I  should  have 
been  glad  if  we  had  not  been  called  upon 
to  take  a  step  of  so  great  importance  as 
the  one  which  has  this  evening  been  pro- 
posed, at  a  time  when  we  may  expect  from 
day  to  day  to  learn  the  issue  of  the  con- 
ferences now  being  held  at  Vienna.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say — for  I  am  aware  of  the 
argument  that  might  be  urged  if  I  did, 
that  a  war  may  leave  off  at  any  time — that 


by  the  present  proposal  you  are  pledging 
yourself  to  carry  on  the  war;  but  our  pre- 
sent position,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  some- 
what peculiar.  We  have  negotiations  on 
foot  in  which  a  certain  progress  has  been 
made.  We  have  arrived  at  the  third  out 
of  four  conditions,  and  we  have  something 
like  a  moral  certainty  that  if  the  negotia- 
tions on  that  third  condition  should  fail  in 
being  brought  to  a  satisfactory  termination 
— and  if  they  do  unhappily  fail  we  shall 
know  it  in  a  few  davs — the  war  will  con- 
tinue. Under  these  circumstances,  I  should 
have  thought  that,  financially  speaking, 
the  budget,  having  been  delayea  to  the 
20th  April,  might  have  been  advantage- 
ously postponed  to  a  somewhat  later  period. 
[Mr.  Wilson  intimated  dissent.]  I  see 
that  my  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shakes  his  head,  but  I  think  I 
am  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  ordinary 
practice  of  ray  hon.  Friend  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  that  shake  of  the  head. 
I  think  he  meant  to  express  his  conviction 
that  if  the  budget  had  been  postponed 
things  could  not  have  gone  on  ;  and  I  can 
quite  believe  that  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might 
have  found  it  necessary  to  ask  for  some 
temporary  means  of  obtaining  money  on 
certain  conditions,  but  on  conditions  not 
involving  an  important  financial  arrange- 
ment like  that  now  proposed.  I  must  f^d 
one  sentence  to  what  I  have  already  said, 
because  I  am  anxious  that  my  vote  to- 
night should  not  be  made  to  bear  an  aspect 
which  in  reality  it  does  not  bear.  It  is  to 
my  mind  impossible  to  overstate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  issues  involved  in  the  nego- 
tiations now  going  on  at  Vienna.  I  con- 
fess it  pains  me  deeply  to  see  signs  of 
levity,  come  they  whence  they  may — and 
I  do  not  allude  to  what  has  taken  place  in 
this  House,  for  here  I  am  glad  to  say  I 
have  seen  no  such  tone  exhibited — with 
reference  to  matters  of  such  tremendous 
interests  I  apprehend  that  when  these 
negotiations  are  concluded,  whatever  may 
be  the  result,  whether  they  lead  to  peace 
— which  God  grant— or  whether  they  ter- 
minate in  a  manner  which  will  render  ne- 
cessary a  prolongation  of  the  war,  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  country,  in 
one  form  or  other,  will  have  to  pass  their 
judgment  upon  them.  It  will  then  be  for 
this  House  to  determine  whether  in  its 
judgment  the  Government  has  conceded 
too  much  or  too  little — whether  it  has  well 
discharged  its  duty  and  its  awful  responsi- 
bility either  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
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terms  of  peace;  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  find  language  strong  enough  to  charac- 
terise the  grave  nature  of  the  responsi- 
bility  which  now  devolves  upon  them.  One 
thing  is  clear,  and  that  is,  that  yon  cannot 
come  out  of  the  conferences  now  going  on 
at  Vienna  as  you  entered  into  them.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  sufficiently  important 
matter  for  reflection  if  the  only  question 
involved  in  the  conferences  was  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  conferences,  upon  the  same 
footing  as  that  upon  which  we  stood  before 
their  commencement  and  holding  the  same 
relations  towards  the  other  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope which  we  then  held ;  but  there  is  a 
high  probability — if  not  a  certainty — that 
if  these  conferences  terminate  without  any 
result,  your  relations  with  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe  will  be  essentially  changed. 
Compared  with  the  present  position  of  this 
country,  the  fundamentally  new  conditions 
under  which  it  may  be  called  upon  to  pur- 
sue the  war  form  a  question  of  gigantic 
importance.  I  wish  that  there  should  be 
DO  misunderstanding  as  regards  the  vote 
which  I  shall  this  night  give — I  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  regarded  as  my  judgment 
upon  that  awful  question.  Do  not  let  it 
be  said,  that  by  consenting  to  make  pecu- 
niary provision  for  the  year  I  have  com- 
mitted myself  to  the  issue  of  the  Vienna 
Conferences.  As  to  the  mere  financial 
advantage  of  taking  a  loan  at  the  present 
moment,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  pass  by 
that  question  rather  than  to  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Government  or  with  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  but  I  reserve  to  myself 
the  most  perfect  and  absolute  freedom  to 
pass  my  judgment  with  respect  to  the  issue 
of  the  conferences  at  Vienna.  I  will  no 
longer  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  1  will  only  say  that  my  object 
has  been  to  endeavour  to  place  in  a  clear 
point  of  view  the  vote  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  give,  and  I,  for  my  own  part,  re- 
taining all  my  objection  to  loans,  and  all 
the  desire  I  have  always  expressed  tliat 
the  expenses  of  the  war  should  be  defray- 
ed, as  far  as  they  reasonably  can  be,  from 
the  taxation  of  the  year,  and  reserving  to 
myself  the  perfect  freedom  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  shall  say  "aye"  to  the  pro- 
posal of  my  right  hon.  Friend. 

Sm  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  consistently  with  his 
duty  give  a  silent  vote  upon  the  Resolu- 
tions before  the  Committee  ;  but  he  felt 
called  upon  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two 
considerations  regarding  the  loan  which 
Mr,  Gladstone 


had  that  night  been  announced  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  was  not  his  intention 
to  trouble  the  Committee  with  any  obser- 
vations on  the  proposed  increase  of  direct 
or  indirect  taxation,  but,  as  regarded  the 
loan,  it  might  prove,  as  had  been  suggested, 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wick  (Mr.  Laing) 
the  first  of  a  series  of  loans  to  which  the 
House  would  be  called  upon  to  assent,  and 
it  certainly  was  the  duty  of  the  Committee 
to  withhold  its  approbation  from  any  loan 
which  might  be  proposed  if  they  were 
satisfied  that  the  plan  proposed  was  vicious 
in  principle  and  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest.  He  felt  called  upon  to  say  that 
the  scheme  of  the  loan  now  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  marked 
with  every  defect  which  could  belong  to 
a  loan,  while  it  possessed  no  single  advan- 
tage which  the  present  state  of  the  public 
revenue  enabled  a  Minister  to  command. 
The  scheme  embraced  two  conflicting  and 
objectionable  principles,  inasmuch  as  an 
amount  of  stock  equal  to  the  capital  bor- 
rowed was  created,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  repayment  of  a  portion  of  the  loan  was 
to  be  made  upon  terminable  annuities.  It 
appeared  to  him  that,  looking  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  interest  and  the  price  of  the 
funds,  to  borrow  16,000,000i.  by  the  crea- 
tion of  an  equal  amount  of  stock  was  to 
proceed  upon  a  false  principle,  and  one 
which  involved  a  large  sacriGce  of  the 
public  money.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  the  present  day  it  appeared  to  him 
impossible  that  a  worse  time  could  have 
been  selected  or  a  more  unfortunate  mo- 
ment for  proposing  a  loan.  The  present 
state  of  the  negotiations  at  Vienna,  and 
the  condition  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea, 
acting  upon  the  money-market,  rendered 
it  more  disadvantageous  to  contract  a  loan 
at  the  present  day  than  at  any  former 
period  of  the  year,  and  more  especially  as 
the  public  were  led  to  believe  that  a  very 
few  days  would  bring  the  negotiations  to 
a  point  which  would  give  the  public  infor- 
mation to  enable  them  to  consider  the 
terms  upon  which  the  loan  was  to  be 
adopted.  The  first  observation  he  should 
make  was,  that  by  creating  this  loan  of 
16,000,000?.  when  the  funds  were  about 
10  per  cent,  below  par,  they  made  it  im- 
possible at  any  future  time,  howerer  favour- 
able the  circumstances  might  be,  for  the 
country  to  get  out  of  it  with  a  loss  of  less 
than  f.eOO.OOO/.  The  difference  between 
the  present  period  and  the  time  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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referred  for  precedents,  waA  thia— that  in 
Mr.  Pitt*B  time  not  only  was  a  long  war 
anticipated*  whicli  depressed  the  money- 
market  to  an  almost  unexampled  degree, 
but  pablio  credit  was  at  that  time  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  and  the  mercantile  community 
was  in  a  condition  of  deep  and  wide-spread 
distress.  Could,  then,  the  terms  at  which 
a  loan  was  obtained  under  such  circum* 
stances  justify  the  bargain  made  by  the 
GoTemment  now,  when  public  credit  was 
high  and  money  abundant,  and  when,  if 
■ome  different  principle  had  been  acted 
upon,  much  more  adrantageous  terms 
might  doubtless  hare  been  procured  for 
the  public,  and  a  saving  of  some  40,0002. 
or  50,000{.  a  year  in  interest  at  least  ef- 
fected. He  conceived  there  were  still 
greater  objections  to  the  other  part  of 
Uie  right  hon.  Gentleman's  proposition — 
namely,  that  which  involfed  the  payment 
of  an  interest  of  14«.  6d.  by  means  of  a 
terminable  annuity  expiring  at  the  end  of 
30  years.  This  he  thought  was  paying 
an  unnecessary  and  extrayagant  per  cent- 
age.  He  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  but 
a  case  of  extreme  national  necessity  could 
justify  any  addition  to  the  nationid  debt, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  was  favourable,  as  a  matter  of 
general  principle,  to  the  raising  of  money 
by  terminable  annuities.  But  he  must 
qualify  that  observation  by  adding  that  for 
Government  to  raise  money  on  terminable 
annuities,  when  the  rate  of  interest  was 
high,  and  the  price  of  the  public  funds  far 
below  what  it  would  be  in  a  time  of  pros- 
perity, was  making  a  bargain  obviously 
most  disadvantageous  to  the  country,  and 
guaranteeing  for  the  long  period  of  thirty 
years  a  rate  of  interest  which  they  all 
hoped  might  not  continue  for  more  than 
three  or  four  years  longer.  If  the  present 
war  were  to  terminate  in  three,  four,  or 
five  years,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  rate  of  interest  would  fall,  and  there 
would  be  the  means  of  obtaining  a  loan  to 
any  amount  either  by  the  creation  of  stock 
or  terminable  annuities '  on  much  more 
favourable  terms  than  at  present : — yet 
in  consequence  of  the  bargain  now  being 
made  the  country  would  have  guaranteed 
a  rate  ef  interest  for  thirty  years  founded 
on  the  state  of  the  money-market  at  the 
present  moment  under  all  the  effects  of  an 
existing  war.  This  naturally  accounted 
for  the  hard  terms  forced  on  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  ;  for  in  accepting  this 
loan  the  Government  had  sacrificed  about 
a  million  sterling  in  capital,  and  in  interest 
VOL.  GXXXYIL    [third  sbbdu.] 


some  40,0002.  or  60.0002.  a  year.  The 
present  price  of  the  funds  being  about  90, 
money  was  worth  about  32. 6«.  M.  percent, 
and  no  doubt  with  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment it  would  have  been  perfectly  easy 
for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  raise 
16,000,0002.  at  the  current  interest  of  the 
day,  for  as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as  the 
Government  might  think  it  necessary  to 
retain  the  money,  and  thus  he  would  have 
been  enabled,  when  the  rate  of  interest 
fell,  to  pay  off  the  loan  by  a  fresh  loan  at 
a  reduced  interest.  But  instead  of  that, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  the 
double  plan  now  before  the  Committee. 
He  had  required  an  advance  of  what  might 
be  called  a  sum  of  1,600,0002.  upon  a 
terminable  annuity  of  thirty  years,  not 
at  32.  6«.  8d.,  the  present  value  of  money, 
but  at  32.  14«.  6<:2.,  which  was  paying  8«. 
per  cent.,  or  62,0002.  a-year,  for'^the  dif- 
ference between  a  perpetual  annuity  and 
an  annuity  for  thirty  years  on  the  sum  of 
1,600,0002.  It  had  been  stated  that  Pitt 
made  his  loans  during  the  war  upon  the 
principle  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ; 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  that 
statesman  never  borrowed  upon  the  crea- 
tion of  stock  until  he  had  exhausted  all 
the  resources  of  his  genius,  until  all  his 
efforts  had  failed  to  procure  money  on 
other  terms.  He  should  abstain  from 
dividing  the  Committee  on  the  question, 
following  the  example  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  be- 
cause he  felt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
Member  of  the  House,  engaged  as  they 
were  in  a  war  requiring  all  the  efforts  and 
resources  at  their  command,  not  to  thwart 
her  Majesty's  Government  in  any  measures 
they  might  bring  forward  for  the  carrying 
on  of  that  war,  unless  they  should  feci 
that,  besides  being  vicious  in  principle  and 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest,  it  would 
actually  be  a  breacn  of  faith  in  the  House 
to  sanction  them.  The  loan,  although 
both  vicious  and  detrimental,  was  yet 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  war. 
He  should  not,  therefore,  oppose  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Resolution,  but  he  entered  his 
protest  against  the  principles  on  which  the 
loan  was  to  be  raised.  Should  they  feel 
themselves  again  under  the  necessity  of 
once  more  resorting  to  the  money  market, 
he  hoped  it  would  be  upon  other  and  moro 
advantageous  terms. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that,  so  far 
as  concerned  the  direct  taxation  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed,  he  saw  nothing 
particularly  objectionable,  but  he  decidedly 
3  P 
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objected  to  tbe  waj  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  add  to  the  national  debt,  the 
amount  of  which  was  already  so  enormons. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  followed 
in  the  track  of  all  former  ChanceUora  of 
the  Exchequer,  who,  whenerer  they  were 
under  any  financial  proMttre,  resorted  to 
an  addition  to  the  national  debt.  In 
this  manner  we  had  added  no  less  than 
44,000,0002.  to  it  during  the  last  twenty 
years ;  and,  although  it  might  be  alleged 
that  we  had  made  some  reductions,  they 
did  not  compensate  for  the  auffment»> 
tions  of  the  debt.  When  8,000,000{. 
had  to  be  raised  to  reliere  the  distress 
in  Ireland  a  few  years  ago,  the  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  making  the 
best  bargain  he  could  in  Oonsols,  added  to 
the  debt  more  by  938,0002.  than  he  re- 
oeived  in  money.  He  therefore  remarked 
with  pleasure  that  now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed 
to  get  his  pound  sterling  for  his  pound  of 
Consols.  If  Mr.  Pitt  had  adopted  that 
principle,  our  national  debt  would  now  be 
176,000,0002.  less  than  it  was.  We  had 
in  1798  a  Finance  Minister  who  made  a 
loan  of  34,000,000/.  in  Consols  i  and  how 
much  did  he  get  for  that?  Just  half  the 
amount— only  17,000,0002.  The  3  per 
cent  Consols  now  amounted  to  more  than 
500,000,0002.  sterling,  and  their  interest 
could  not  be  reduced  without  a  tweWe 
month's  notice;  and  no  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  be  bold  enough 
to  attempt  it  with  such  an  amount; 
yet  it  was  now  proposed  to  add  to  that 
amount.  Our  national  debt  in  1818 
amounted  to  776,000,0002.,  and  in  1852  it 
was  765,000,0002.,  so  that  1 1,500,0002.  was 
the  whole  amount  of  the  reduction  we  had 
effected  in  the  last  forty  years ;  but  if  he  in- 
cluded the  Exchequer  bonds  and  Exchequer 
bills,  our  whole  debt  was  but  little  less  than 
800,000,0002.,  and  would  some  day  swamp 
the  country.  The  proposition  to  lay  aside 
1,000,0002,  yearly  ror  sixteen  years  to  pay 
off  these  16,000,0002.  was  quite  faUacious. 
It  was  not  likely  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  disposed  to  carry  it  out ;  and  if 
they  did,  what  an  enormous  loss  the  public 
would  sustain  when  each  million  of  these 
Consols,  which  were  issued  now  at  86|, 
were  to  be  bought  back  again,  perhaps,  at 
the  price  of  101  or  102,  at  a  future  day ! 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  omitted,  in 
his  (Mr.  Williams's)  opinion,  a  very  impor- 
tant item  of  taxation.  He  alluded  to  the 
omission  of  imposing  the  probate  and  legacy 
duty,  and  all  property  belonging  to  corpora- 
Mr.  W,  WiUiams 


tions,  oolleges»  Unirersitiea,  and  properties 
of  that  kind  which  now  escape,  but  which 
would  not  hare  escaped  under  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  right  hon.  Gentkmaa  ths 
Member  fcr  th*  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Gladstone).  He  (Mr.  Williams)  brought 
the  question  before  the  House  some  little 
tisse  ago,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer  promised  to  consider  it— indeed, 
he  stated  that  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  left  him  the  outline  of  a 
Bill  which  would  be  satisfactory  with  re- 
gard to  that  important  measure.  Although 
Buecessire  Gorermnents  had  not  been  rery 
successful  in  regard  to  the  reduction  irf  the 
nati(»a1  debt,  he  held  that  they  were  not 
justified  in  making  additions  to  the  debt  ir« 
respectiTe  of  its  present  enormous  amount, 
for  he  beliered  Uiat  the  time  would  oome 
when,  as  had  been  described  by  Hume, 
(the  historian),  the  debt  would  put  down 
the  country,  or  the  country  would  put 
down  the  debt.  To  that  end  it  was  as 
certain  to  come  as  day  followed  nij^t,  un- 
less the  Government  put  a  speedy  stop  to 
the  system  of  increasing  our  national  debt. 
He  desired  to  object  in  the  strongest  terms 
posmble  to  any  increase  of  the  3  per  cent 
Consols,  and  he  was  surprised  that  any 
ChanceQor  of  the  Exchequer  should  recom* 
mend  such  a  course,  why  not  create  new 
stock  reserving  the  right  to  pay  it  off  at 
par  after  twenty  years. 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  op  ran  BXCHE- 
QUER  wished  to  say  a  few  words  hi  reply 
to  the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  Oen« 
tleman  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone).  In  negotiatiog 
the  loan  now  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House  the  Government  had  strictly 
followed  the  precedents  set  by  former  Go* 
vemments ;  and,  though  they  were  con- 
scious that  the  course  necessarily  limited  to 
a  certain  extent  the  discretion  of  the  Homc, 
and  would  gladly  have  adopted  sonoe  other 
means  of  providing  for  existmg  exigencies, 
they  had  found  it  imposrible  to  resort  ie 
any  other  course.  It  was  not  their  wish  to 
do  so  if  they  could  have  adopted  any  oUier 
course  prevrously  to  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  House ;  but  it  must  be  obvioas  to 
any  hon.  Member,  on  reflection,  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  any  Go- 
vernment to  come  down  to  the  House 
and  discuss  the  manner  in  which  a  loan 
should  be  effected,  to  arrange  the  minimum 
terms,  and  settle  the  details  of  negotia- 
tions which,  in  order  to  be  successfal,  must 
necessarily  be  settled  in  private.  So  far 
from  obtaining  more  satisfhctory  terma  by 
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the  Adoption  of  iooh  a  oourse,  he  belief  ed 
that  a  eontrary  result  would  have  been 
shown.  They  therefore  decided  to  adhere  to 
the  precedents  o£  former  Oofernments^  and 
had  in  no  respect  departed  from  them.  It 
necessarily  followed  that,  a  protisional  con- 
tract haying  been  made  with  reference  to 
the  loan,  they  must  now  ask  the  House  to 
abide  by  the  terms  contained  in  that  con- 
tract, for  it  was  impossible  for  the  GoTcm- 
ment  to  consent  to  any  idteraticn.  With 
regard  to  the  proposition  to  which  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  referred  for  the 
repayment  of  1,000,0002.  a  year  at  the 
termination  of  the  war,  that  was  not  one 
of  the  essential  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract, and  was  a  matter  entirely  open  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Houses  If  the 
House  should  not  approte  that  provision 
it  would  be  quite  competent  to  them  to 
modify  or  reject  it*  He  hoped,  howerer, 
that  the  Resolution  relating  to  that  subject 
would  be  permitted  to  pass  with  the  other 
Resolutions  to-night,  as  its  omission  might 
occasion  some  inconf  enienee,  and  he  would 
undertake  to  say  that  that  protision  should 
not  be  yiewed  by  the  Gofernment  on  the 
same  footing  as  those  parts  of  the  Resolu- 
tions which  were  matters  of  contract  with 
the  lenders.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  terminable  annuities,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Sir  F.  Kelly)  seemed 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  Go- 
yemment  had  resorted  to  some  novel  and 
unprecedented  course ;  but  so  far  was  that 
from  being  the  case  that  the  whole  of  the 
existing  terminable  annuities,  which  now 
amounted  to  above  1,000,0002.  a  year,  had 
been  created  in  the  same  manner,  namely, 
as  attendant  annuities  upon  loans.  From 
1793  to  1816  there  had  been  thirty-one 
loans  contracted,  ten  of  which  were  aided 
by  long  annuities  $  and  the  slave  compen- 
sation loan,  contracted  more  recently,  had 
been  aided  in  the  same  manner.  In  adopt- 
ing this  mode  of  borrowing  money  tne 
Government  had,  therefore,  followed  a  long 
series  of  precedents.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentlmnan  complained  that  the  Government 
obtained  1002.  in  money  for  every  1001.  of 
stock  they  created ;  but  he  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  that  could  be  said  to  be  a  losing 
bargain  on  their  part.  When  the  Govern- 
ment, in  borrowing  money,  gave  1002.  of 
stock  for  some  702.  or  802.  or  902.  in 
money,  the  bargain  was  perhaps  a  disad- 
vantageous one  for  them,  but  he  could  not 
see  on  what  groimd  a  complaint  could  be 
made  against  the  Govemmwt,  that  they 


received.  1002,  in  money  for  each  1002. 
ef  stock. 

Ma.  HETWORTH  said,  he  had  a  most 
serious  objection  to  all  indirect  taxation, 
because  it  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  all 
articles  of  general  consumption.  If  prices 
were  raised,  eonsumption  diminished,  and 
a  diminished  consumption  materially  af- 
fected the  industry  of  the  country,  de- 
stroying the  very  sources  from  which  the 
country  derived  all  the  wealth  which  paid 
all  the  taxes4  That  was  the  ground  on 
which  politically  he  objected  to  indirect 
taxation.  Members  of  that  House  did  not 
like  to  increase  their  income  tax,  or  to  im- 
pose any  additional  tax  upon  those  who 
were  rich ;  but  they  had  no  hesitation  in 
putting  it  upon  the  poor  in  the  shape  of  a 
tax  upon  articles  which  they  consumed, 
and  which  they  paid  for  out  of  their  in- 
comes. It  would  have  been  far  more  po- 
litic and  just  to  raise  the  additional  taxa- 
tion by  an  increased  income  tax,  even  if  it 
amounted  to  20  per  cent — that  would  have 
shown  some  hardihood  and  nobleness  in 
their  warlike  profession — but  he  should 
oppose  any  measure  which  recognised  the 
objectionable  system  of  indirect  taxation. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  appeared  to  have  mieunder- 
stood  the  observations  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  East  Suf- 
folk (Sir  F.  Kelly),  in  whose  views  he  en- 
tirely concurred.  He  (Mr.  Baillie)  be- 
lieved that  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  gone  into  the  market,  and  had 
borrowed  money  at  the  present  rate  of 
interest,  which  was  about  3^  per  cent,  in- 
stead of  bargaining  to  pay  what  was  equi- 
valent to  3|  per  cent,  the  Three-and-a- 
half  per  Cents  thue  created  might,  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  have  been  reduced 
without  difficulty  to  Three  per  cents,  and 
the  country  would  have  been  relieved  from 
a  burden  of  f  per  cent  upon  the  debt,  which 
under  the  present  plan  they  would  be  com* 
polled  to  pay  for  thirty  years. 

Mb.  WILKINSON  said,  he  thought 
that  the  plan  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  raising  the  loan  had  been  con- 
trived so  as  to  meet  objections  from  both 
sides;  because  it  would  not  defray  the 
increased  expenditure  entirely  from  the 
revenue  of  the  year,  neither  would  it  do  so 
wholly  by  loan  ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  amount  to  be  borrowed  would  not  be 
raised  exclusively  by  perpetual  annuities 
nor  by  terminable  annuities.  The  scheme 
was  therefore  based  upon  a  combhoAtton  of 
the  different  principles  adyocated  hi  oppo- 
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site  quarters.  As  to  raising  money  upon 
Consols,  it  too  was  clearly  the  duty  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  horrow 
as  cheaply  as  he  could ;  and  if  the  entire 
sum  wanted  were  to  he  raised  in  the  shape 
of  Three  per  Cent  consolidated  and  perpe- 
tual stock,  it  was  not  improhahle  that  that 
would  he  a  more  advantageous  arrange- 
ment for  the  public.  It  was  notorious 
that  the  Three  per  Cent  Consols  were  more 
in  demand  and  fetched  a  higher  price  than 
other  stocks,  in  consequence  of  what  had 
been  termed  their  "  d^ightful  simplicity." 
As  to  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  for  creating  a  two-and-half 
per  cent  stock,  it  was  no  doubt  a  great 
and  a  remarkably  good  plan,  only  it  had 
been  tried  and  found  to  fail,  and  therefore 
was  not  at  all  feasible.  He  scarcely  thought, 
too,  that  the  country  would  prove  to  be  so 
Tirtuous  as  to  lay  by  1,000,000?.  a  year 
for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  stock 
now  proposed  to  be  borrowed. 

Mr.  JOHN  MACGREGOR   said,  he 
would  give  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
credit  for  sincerity  in  the  conviction  that 
his  measures  were  of  the  best  possible  cha- 
racter ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  differ  from 
him.     He  did  not  think  that  the  present 
state  of  affairs  justified  a  loan  in  the  man- 
ner now  proposed ;  he  objected  not  only 
to  the  form  of  it,  but  he  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  committed  a  grave 
error  in  not  having  thrown  it  open  to  pub- 
lic competition.     If  that  course  had  been 
pursued,  and  the  necessary  amount  had 
been  borrowed  in  the  form  of  terminable 
annuities,  no  doubt  sufficient  money  could 
have  been  obtained  at  an  average  rate  of 
3|  per  cent,  with  this  advantage,  that  the 
debt  would  have  vanished  for  ever  at  a 
given  period.     When  the  late  French  loan 
was  announced  and  thrown  open  to  public 
competition,  more   than  double  the  sum 
demanded  was  rapidly  subscribed;  and  a 
similar  result  would,   in   all   probability, 
attend  the  adoption  of  that  principle  in 
this  country.     The  country  had  long  pro- 
nounced its  verdict  against  any  addition 
being  made  to  its  permanent  debt,  and  the 
House  should   therefore  pause   before  it 
suffered  itself  to   be  hastily   drawn  into 
sanctioning   a  fallacious    and    dangerous 
principle.     The  Government  had  not  treat- 
ed  the  country   with  confidence   in   this 
matter.     There  was  now  less  prospect  of 
peace  than  there  was  six  months  ago — the 
war  was  now  only  at  its  commencement^ 


of  the  struggle,  the  present  budget,  should 
the  House  unwisely  commit  itself  to  its 
principle,  would  be  only  the  first  of  a  series 
of  similar  additions  to  our  already  enor- 
mous and  overwhelming  public  debt.     Ho 
therefore  trusted  the  House  would  pause 
before  they  sanctioned  the  present  proposal 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Mon- 
tesquieu had   observed  that  the  English 
constitution  would  fail  when  the  House  of 
Commons  became  more  corrupt  than  the 
Government — in  other  words,  when  they 
fell  into  apathy— and  he  much  regretted 
to  see  so  small  an  attendance  when  mea- 
sures were  being  discussed  which  would 
injure  the  real  interests  of  the  country. 
Posterity  was  not  being  treated  fairly,  and 
it  would  say  that  it  was  not  responsible, 
for  it  was  not  represented,  and  that  the 
tax  was  saddled  upon  it  without  its  consent 
by  those  who  engaged  in  measures  to  which 
it  was  not  a  party.     If  ever  there  were 
measures  which  exhibited  little  practical 
wisdom  with  respect  to  future  events  they 
were  those  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer.    If  the  House  agreed  to  them,  the 
country  would  not,  and  he  would  do  all  he 
could  to  make  the  country  take  up   his 
opinions.     He  believed  that  Government 
belonged  to  the  fatal  number  whom  the 
gods  had  in  their  anger  determined  to  de- 
stroy, but  whom  in  their  mercy  they  had 
first  deprived  of  their  senses  to   prevent 
them  feeling  their  sufferings.    He  protested 
against  the  Resolution,  which  he  was  a^id 
would  be  only  the   commencement  of  a 
series  of  loans ;  and  he  must  also  dissent 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  budget.     He 
had  consented  to  arrest  the  decline  in  the 
tea  duties  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
but  he  was  opposed  to  any  increase  in  them. 
Our  merchants  had  framed  their  calcula- 
tions upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  existing 
legislation  with  regard  to  import  duties  on 
articles  of  consumption  would  be  maintain- 
ed, little  dreaming  after  all  that  had  passed 
in  Parliament  of  late  years  on  this  long- 
controverted  subject,  that  the  Legislature 
would  be  asked  to  retrace  its  steps  and  in- 
crease those  duties.     Although  he  thought 
their  minimum  scale  of  sugar  duties  had 
been  fixed  too  low,  the  attempt  to  increase 
those  and  the  tea  duties  would  bring  down 
upon  the  Government  the  curses  of  every 
woman  in  the  country.     This  was  one  of 
the  worst  budgets  that  had  ever  been  pro* 
posed,  and  it  would  make  the  Government 
more  unpopular  than  any  other  measure 


and   it  was  obvious  that  if  there  was  a  they  could  have  introduced, 
deficit  of  23,000,0002.  at  this  early  stage       Mb.  MUNTZ  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
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who  had  just  sat  down  had  observed  that 
posteritj  would  hare  a  right  to  complain 
of  being  taxed  in  the  manner  proposed. 
Posterity  might  complain  of  them  as  they 
complained  of  their  ancestors;  but  what 
would  posterity  say  if  in  avoiding  to  tax 
them,  tney  were  to  allow  the  Russians  to 
carry  the  war  into  Europe  generally,  and 
to  tako  possession  of  different  countries 
till  they  arrived  at  our  own  coast,  and  de- 
stroyed all  our  trade  and  prosperity  ?  No 
man  could  have  a  greater  objection  to  loans 
under  ordinary  circumstances  than  he  bad, 
believing  as  he  did  that  when  money  was 
obtained  easily,  either  in  public  or  in  private 
life,  it  was  generally  spent  wastefuUy.  But 
this  was  an  exceptional  case,  for  there  never 
before  was  a  war  which  belonged  so  com- 
pletely to  posterity  as  the  present  one.  It 
was  of  no  interest  to  the  nation  at  large. 
as  it  existed,  whether  the  war  were  carried 
on  or  not ;  and  if  the  war  were  for  poste- 
rity, surely  posterity  ought  to  pay  some* 
thing  toward  the  expense.  He  did  not 
object  to  a  loan,  but  he  objected  to  the 
principle  which  had  been  adopted.  He 
was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
Government  had  not  adopted  the  principle 
of  terminable  annuities,  and  on  that  point 
he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Wick  Burghs  (Mr.  Laing),  that  the  only 
question  was  what  the  country  should  pay. 
With  terminable  annuities  only,  the  transac- 
tion would  ultimately  have  closed  itself,  and 
the  loan  have  come  to  an  end.  He  thought 
the  Honso  of  Commons  was  used  in  a  ra- 
ther extraordinary  manner,  inasmuch  as 
the  Government  did  not  come  there  in  the 
first  instance  to  ask  what  the  loan  should 
be,  whether  as  regarded  the  amount  or  the 
terms,  but  agreed  with  a  great  capitalist 
for  a  loan  at  a  certain  rate,  and  then  came 
to  them  for  sanction.  That  was  making 
a  laughing-stock  of  the  House.  How  could 
the  House  check  the  Government  when 
the  whole  affair  had  been  settled  before  it 
was  brought  under  their  notice?  With 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  budget,  he  thought 
it  would  cause  much  unnecessary  suffering 
to  merchants  by  making  alterations  which 
they  had  no  reason  to  anticipate.  As  re- 
garded the  income  tax,  he  objected  as 
strongly  as  any  one  to  the  manner  in  which 
that  impost  was  now  levied,  but  he  would 
rather  see  it  extended  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  country,  than  see  any 
increase  of  the  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

Mr.  HILDYARD  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pro- 


posed that  the  increase  of  twopence  in  the 
pound  should  apply  to  incomes  under  1501. 
a  vear  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE. 
QUER  said,  his  proposition  was  that  the 
increase  should  apply  to  incomes  generally. 

Mr.  MASTERMAN  said,  he  thought 
the  House  ought  to  come  to  an  early  deci- 
sion with  regard  to  the  loan.  He  did  not 
think  the  Government  had  made  an  un- 
favourable bargain  for  the  country.  In 
his  opinion  the  House  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  bargain,  and  not  hesitate  to  sanc- 
tion it. 

Mr.  THORNELT  was  gratified  to 
learn  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer that  they  would  not  bind  themselves 
by  assenting  to  the  Resolution  in  the  chair- 
man's hands,  to  appropriate  a  million  a 
year  after  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  sign- 
ed, to  the  extinction  of  the  three  per  cent 
consols.  He  totally  objected  to  the  making 
of  such  an  engagement  beforehand,  and 
was  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  sinking  fund. 

Mr.  MALINS  said,  having  last  year 
deprecated  any  attempt  to  raise  the 
amount  required  annually  during  the  war 
from  taxes  levied  within  the  year,  he  felt 
extremely  gratified  that  the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  not  about  to 
engage  in  such  a  task.  On  general  prin- 
ciples he  approved  of  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  deficiency ;  and  he 
thought  the  Government  had  made  a  fair 
compromise  between  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  when  they  proposed  to  raise 
3,300.000^.  by  indirect,  and  2,000,000^. 
by  direct  taxation.  The  Government  had, 
in  his  opinion  exercised  a  wise  discretion 
in  coming  forward  so  early  for  a  loan,  and 
in  giving  up  all  attempts  to  raise  86,0002. 
within  the  present  year ;  and  if  it  should 
be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war  for  a  long 
period,  he  hoped  the  Government  would 
endeavour  to  meet  it  by  a  mixture  of  direct 
and  indirect  taxation,  combined  with  mo- 
derate loans  on  the  best  terms  that  could 
be  obtained.  He  rose  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  his  approval  of  the 
budget  submitted  to  the  House. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Resolution  having  reference  to  the  spirit 
and  malt  duties  having  been  read, 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER slated,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
Mr.  Craufurd,  that  the  Government  had 
no  intention  to  make  any  alteration  with 
regard  to  the  drawback  on  malt. 
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Retolntion  agreed  to. 

Other  Resolutions  <ufr6ed  to, 

Mr.  JOHN  MACGREGOR  rose  to  warn 
the  House  Against  reporting  the  Resolu- 
tions in  a  hasty  and  ill-eonsidered  manner. 
The  effeet  of  reporting  these  Resolutions 
wonld  he  to  eaahle  the  GoTemment  to  lerj 
from  te*niorrow  all  the  new  taxes  indicated 
hy  them,  without  having  to  wait  for  the 
anthorisation  of  distinct  Acts  of  Parliament. 
He  was  qnite  aware  that  to  oppose  this 
new  scheme  of  taxation  would  he  quite  in 
yain,  unsupported  as  the  attempt  must  he 
hy  any  organised  party  opposition.  Still  he 
eould  not  allow  the  moment  to  pass  without 
entering  his  protest  against  the  rash  inter- 
ference with  the  progress  of  industry  and 
commerce  contemplated  by  the  proposal 
announced  that  evening. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  on  Monday 
next. 

The  House  resumed. 

ABMT  BEFORE  SEBASTOPOL 
COMMITTEE. 
Mb.  BENTINCE  rose  to  move,  that 
Mr.  John  Ball  be  discharged  from  farther 
attendance  on  Army  before  Sebastopol 
Oommittee,  and  that  Captain  Soobell  be 
appointed  in  his  place.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  that  he  wished,  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  Motion,  to  state  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  did  so  without  any  wish  to  dispa- 
rage the  hon.  Gentleman  whose  name  was 
involved  in  it.  Upon  general  grounds  no 
one  probably  was  more  competent  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  than  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  county  Carlow;  but  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  perfectly  impossible 
that  an  hon.  Gentleman  who  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  could  look  upon  a 
Committee,  or  upon  the  report  of  a  Com- 
mittee, which  was  to  try  the  conduct  of 
that  Government,  with  the  same  impar- 
tiality as  if  he  were  sitting  below  the  gang- 
way in  the  place  he  occupied  in  the  ear^ 
part  of  the  Session.  A  great  deal  was 
said  at  the  time  the  Committee  was  formed 
of  the  importance  of  having  the  most  im- 
partial names  that  could  be  pelected  for 
the  purpose.  With  that  view  various 
names  were  selected  and  various  names 
were  rejected.  Now,  to  have  on  that 
Committee  the  name  of  an  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself  a  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, was,  he  humbly  submitted,  a  pro- 
ceeding wholly  inconsistent  with  previous 
acts.  They  might  be  told,  however,  that 
the  present  Government  was  not  that 
whoso  conduct  was   being  inquired  into. 


But  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  be 
pleased  to  recollect  that  there  were  at 
least  eight  Members  of  the  present  Cabinet 
who  were  Members  of  the  late  Cabinet; 
so  that  there  were  no  less  than  eight 
Members  of  the  present  Cabinet  whose 
conduct  was  involved  in  the  report  which 
would  issue  from  the  Committee  sitting 
up  stairs.  Now,  although  the  House  had 
seen  of  late  a  rather  glaring  instance  of  a 
Member  of  a  Government  deserting  his 
colleagues,  in  the  ease  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  still  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  Member  of 
the  Government  would  be  the  most  impar- 
tial person  to  select  as  a  Member  of  the 
Committee.  It  was  quite  certain,  at  all 
events,  that  the  country  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  report  of  such  a  Commit- 
tee. Now,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  having  acted  from  mere  party 
motives— an  insmuation  often  thrown  out 
against  those  sitting  on  the  oppoaition  aide 
of  the  House  by  the  Gentleman  opposite, 
as  well  as  to  supply  an  element  greatly 
deficient  in  the  composition  of  the  pre- 
sent Committee,  he  proposed  the  name  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bath  (Captain  8eo- 
bell)  to  fill  the  place  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Carlow,  believing  him  to  be  a  person 
that  could  greatly  aid  the  labours  of  the 
Committee. 

Mb.  p.  HUME  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mb.  roebuck  fully  concurred  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bentinck)  aa  to 
the  propriety  of  discharging  the  hon. 
Member  for  Carlow  from  the  Committee; 
but  he  thought  the  hon.  Member  was 
going  somewhat  beyond  his  province  in 
nominating  the  Member  who  should  sup- 
ply his  place.  It  would  be  remembered 
that  there  was  a  distinct  understanding 
that  the  nomination  of  a  portion  of  the 
Committee  should  be  left  to  the  Qovem- 
ment,  and  amongst  those  whom  they  se- 
lected was  the  hon.  Member  for  Cariow; 
but  the  hon.  Member  having  been  appoint- 
ed Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  he 
had  become  incompetent  to  discharge  his 
duties  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee.  As 
he  began  the  Committee,  so  he  should 
continue  to  support  it;  and  since,  by  ar- 
rangement, it  was  left  to  the  Government 
to  nominate  a  portion  of  the  Committee, 
and  one  of  the  Members  whom  they  select- 
ed vras  the  hon.  Member  now  proposed  to 
be  discharged,  he  thought,  in  all  fairness, 
they  ought  to  have  the  power  of  naming 
his  successor.  But  it  was  said  the  naval 
element  was  wanting  in  the  Committee  ; 
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he  did  not  think  it  wm  ;  bat  the  Commit- 1 
tee  had»  amongst  other  matters,  to  ia- 
quire  into  the  clothing  of  the  army,  and 
therefore  he  thought  a  tailor  might  have 
been  proposed  just  as  well  as  a  sailor— [Oh, 
oh !  ]•  Hon.  Members  might  cry  '*  oh,  oh ! " 
but  be  wanted  to  know,  if  the  argument 
was  good  in  the  one  case,  why  should  it 
not  be  equally  good  in  the  other?  He 
wanted  to  know  why  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  hare  a  sailor  on  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
army  before  Sebastopol?  Howerer,  he 
understood  that  the  Goyemment  intended 
to  propose  that  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
county  of  Limerick  (Mr.  De  Yere)  should 
supply  the  place  of  the  hon,  Member  for 
Carlow;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  ar« 
rangement  to  which  he  had  already  refer- 
red, he  thought  the  matter  ought  to  be 
left  in  their  hands. 

Mb.  LIDDELL  asked  upon  what  ground 
the  Goyemment  could  claim  the  right  of 
appointing  a  Member  of  this  Committee  ? 
Who  first  called  for  the  inquiry?  Why, 
the  people;  and  Parliament,  responding 
to  the  appeal  of  the  country,  consented  to 
the  i^pointment  of  this  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  those  whose  mis- 
management had  dentroyed  one  of  the 
noblest  armies  that  hold  ever  left  our 
shores ;  and  that  House,  as  representing 
the  people,  ought  to  appoint  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  and  not  the  Government. 
And  yet  they  were  told  that  by  arrange- 
ment the  Government  had  the  right  to 
appoint  a  portion  of  the  Committee.  He 
protested  against  suoh  an  extraordinary 
doctrine  as  that  laid  down  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr. 
Boebnck),  and  thought  the  House  would 
best  discharge  its  duty  by  disregarding 
the  arrangemeut,  if  there  was  any,  and 
filling  up  the  vacancy  themselves. 

Mft.  ROB  BUCK  ezpUuned  that  the  ex- 
igting  Committee  was  appointed  upon  an 
understanding  with  himself,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
homahire,  which  understanding  gave  the 
Government  the  right  to  nommate  a  por- 
tion of  the  Committee,  and  all  that  he 
now  aaid  was,  that  that  understanding 
should  be  adhered  to,  and  that  one  of 
the  Members  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment having  been  withdrawn,  they  should 
propoee  another  in  his  place. 

YiBOonNT  PALMEBSTON  said,  it  waa 
the  uniform  practice  of  the  House,  when 
a  Committee  wat  to  be  appointed  te  inves- 
tigate matters  of  aiich  deep  »od  greet 


importance  as  those  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  this  Committee,  that  the  Mem- 
bers to  serve  should  be  selected  by  the 
Mover  of  the  Committee  in  communication 
with  the  Government  of  the  day — ^not  that 
the  Government  were  always  to  appoint 
the  persons  to  serve  on  the  Committee; 
but  it  was  only  right  and  proper,  when 
matters  were  to  be  investigated,  in  which 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  was  con- 
cerned, that  only  such  persons  should  be 
appointed,  who,  by  their  impartiality,  by 
their  competence,  by  their  ability,  were 
the  best  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
and  execute  the  task  confided  to  them.  It 
was  in  that  sense,  and  in  that  sense  only, 
that  according  to  the  established  practice 
of  the  House  the  Government  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  agreed 
in  communication  with  each  other  upon 
the  persons  who  should  form  the  Commit- 
tee. Those  who  had  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings and  conduct  of  the  Committee 
would  agree  with  him  that  the  choice  waa 
well  made,  and  that  only  those  Members 
had  been  selected  who  were  the  best  fitted 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  difficult  and  deli« 
cate  investigation  which  had  been  confided 
to  them,  rrom  tho  moment,  however, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow  accepted 
the  office  of  Under  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies,  it  was  quite  impossible  that  he  could 
continue  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee. His  official  occupations  would  have 
interfered  with  his  attendance  on  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  that  as  his 
belonging  to  the  Government  that  disqua- 
lified him  from  continuing  a  Member  of  the 
Committee.  Then  came  the  question  who 
should  succeed  him  ?  Now,  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Carlow  was  the  only 
Irish  Member  on  the  Committee,  while  he 
thought  it  was  understood  when  the  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  that  it  was  only 
right  and  proper  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  Irish  Member  on  it.  Therefore 
he  should  propose  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  county  of  Limerick  should  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  stead  of  Mr.  Ball,  and  that 
Doing  the  choico  of  the  Government — a 
choice  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  did  not  object  to — 
he  should  have  no  alternative  but  to  oppose 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Scobell,  with  the 
view  of  nominating  Mr.  De  Yere  on  Mon- 
day, 

Ma.  FRENCH  said,  the  inquiry  was 
one  which  had  been  demanded  by  the  na* 
tion,  and  aecorded  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Housf^ 
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to  see  that  the  inqairy  was  nn  impartial 
one.  Noir  that  could  not  be  if  the  Mem- 
bers were  to  be  left  to  tbe  selection  of  the 
Government,  or  if  the  House  refused  to 
place  a  Member  of  the  naval  profession  on 
the  Committee,  which,  he  believed,  had 
become  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  John  Ball  discharged  from  further 
attendance  on  the  Committee. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  then  rose  to  propose 
that  Captain  Scobell  should  be  placed  upon 
tbe  Committee  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Ball. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  arrangement 
declared  to  have  been  made  between  the 
Government,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Roe- 
buck), was  very  satisfactory  to  the  parties 
concerned;  but  he,  for  one,  was  not  in- 
clined to  concur  in  that  arrangement.  The 
rule  that  the  Government  and  the  mover 
of  the  Committee  should  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding in  a  case  like  the  present,  and 
that  the  appointment  should  rest  with 
them,  might  bo  a  very  good  rule  nnder 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  could  not  be 
accepted  now.  It  was  a  monstrous  pro- 
position to  assert  that  the  Government 
were  to  have  the  nomination  of  half  a 
Committee,  when  that  Committee  was 
called  upon  to  inquire  into  their  conduct 
and  character.  He  had  no  wish  to  say 
anything  disrespectful  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Limerick  (Mr.  De  Vere),  but  that 
Gentleman  had  only  been  a  Member  of 
that  House  for  three  or  four  months,  and 
he  would  ask  whether  a  gentleman  who 
had  had  such  short  Parliamentary  expe- 
rience was  fit  to  be  placed  on  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  middle  of  its  deliberations  ? 
The  country  was  looking  with  intense  in- 
terest for  the  Report  of  this  Committee — 
the  characters  of  many  public  men  de- 
pended upon  it;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  that  they  should  choose 
as  one  of  the  Committee  an  hon.  Member 
who  had  not  bad  the  advantage  of  more 
than  two  or  three  months'  Parliamentary 
experience. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  said,  it  was  at  all 
times  exceedingly  difficult  to  select  com- 
petent persons  to  serve  on  Committees. 
The  House  complained,  and  justly  teo,  of 
the  enormous  lengths  to  which  the  Reports 
of  Select  Committees  ran ;  but  that  arose 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  circumstance 
of  appointing  Members  who  were  unable 
to  give  their  full  attendance  upon  the 
Committee,  or  who  did  not  understand  the 
question  to  be  inquired  into,  and,  there- 
Mr.  French 


fore,  in  order  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  subject,  they  asked  all  sorta  of 
questions,  until  there  was  no  end  to  the 
printed  evidence.  Now  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  and  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  Roebuck)  consulted  with  the 
various  heads  of  as  many  parties  as  had 
heads,  as  to  the  persons  who  might  be 
agreeable  to  them,  or  who  were  in  their 
opinion  the  best  qualified  to  serve  on  the 
Committee.  In  that  way  it  was  arranged 
that  a  certain  number  should  be  nominated 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Disraeli),  and  the  same  thing  was  done 
with  regard  to  the  Government.  Now  the 
Gentleman  who  had  just  been  superseded 
was  one  of  those  nominated  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  House  was,  in  his  opi- 
nion, bound  by  the  original  agreement  to 
support  the  Government  in  their  nomina- 
tion of  his  successor. 

Admral  WALCOTT:  Sir,  I  having 
on  a  previous  occasion  expressed  how  firm- 
ly I  held  the  opinion  that  a  naval  officer 
ought  to  have  been  included  among  the 
Members  of  the  Committee,  that  inquiry 
embracing  the  conduct  and  administration 
of  the  Transport  Service,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  Balaklava  harbour,  I  had  not  been 
induced  to  have  addressed  you.  Sir,  at 
this  time,  were  it  not  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Roebuck)  having 
expressed  bis  opinion  that  a  tailor  would 
be  of  as  much  use  as  a  sailor  in  the  Com- 
mittee. Now  the  fact  is,  did  the  House 
possess  such  a  Member?  A  tailor  would 
render  good  service  in  the  Committee, 
seeing  that  so  much  turned  upon  tbe  ar- 
rangement for  clothing  the  troops,  and  the 
mismanagement  in  that  department.  For 
my  part,  I  cannot  but  repeat  how  deeply 
I  regret  that  no  Member  of  the  naral  pro- 
fession was  placed  upon  that  Committee, 
for  none  but  a  seaman  is  capable  of  eli<»(- 
ing  such  information  and  such  answers 
as  ought  to  satisfy  the  Members  whether 
there  was  any  foundation  for  the  charges 
made  against  the  naval  authorities  on  the 
very  difficult  and  complicated  subject  of 
the  Transport  Service  and  the  manage- 
ment of  Balaklava  harbour ;  and  the  ine- 
vitable consequence  of  naming  a  Commit- 
tee  of  hon.  Members  without  a  naval  offi- 
cer has,  I  know,  produced  much  dissatis- 
faction in  the  country.  I,  in  common  with 
hon.  Members,  only  desire  a  fair  inquiry 
and  no  favour,  sueh  as  may  enable  ns  to 
avoid  fresh  disasters  and  mismanagement 
of  affatrs.  An  able  naval  officer  ought  to 
have  been  at  every  port  fdience  traQsports 
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were  laden  and  sailed,  to  regulate  tbeir 
departure  and  superintend  the  cargoes 
placed  on  board  them,  with  correct  invoices 
fornished  to  the  seyeral  departments.  As 
I  trust  the  committee  will  soon  bring  their 
labours  to  a  close,  it  might  be  too  small 
advantage  at  the  present  time  in  Captain 
Scobell  being  placed  upon  it.  I  think, 
however,  it  was  a  disrespectful  and  most 
unbecoming  observation  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  saj  they  might  as 
well  pot  a  tailor  as  a  sailor  on  the  Com- 
mittee. I  mean  no  disrespect  to  tailors, 
but  I  do  not  consider  it  other  than  a  coarse 
expression  to  compare  a  tailor  with  a  naval 
officer.  [Mr.  Roebuck  understood  the  gal- 
lant admiral  to  say,  that  if  there  were  a 
tailor  in  the  House,  he  ought  to  be  put 
on  tbe  Committee.]  I  said  no  such  thing 
— I  said  if  the  House  possessed  a  tailor  as 
an  hon.  Member,  a  tailor  would  be  very 
useful,  as  the  inquiry  turned  so  much  upon 
the  clothing  of  the  army  ;  and  I  said  this 
only  in  reference  to  the  observation  which 
fell  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 

Mr.  roebuck  submitted  that  he  had 
correctly  represented  what  the  gallant  ad- 
miral had  said.  The  gallant  admiral  seem- 
ed to  have  confounded  the  province  of  a 
witness  with  the  province  of  a  judge.  Any 
one  of  common  sense  could  judge  of  the 
matters  which  the  Committee  were  investi- 
gating, and  no  hon.  Member  had  forborne 
to  give  his  opinion  because  he  was  not  a 
Bailor.     One  official  bad  arrived,  and  he 
was  given  to  understand  the  gentleman 
who  was  in  command  at  Balaklava  was  on 
his  way  to  this  country.     The  Committee 
bad  examined  some  witnesses  as  to  the 
conduct  of  persons  in  Balaklava  harbour, 
and  thev  would  examine  those  gentlemen 
also.     He  wanted  to  know  why  they  were 
to  be  called  upon  to  appoint  a  gentleman 
on  the  nomination  of  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site ?     He  could  only  repeat  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  formed  upon  an  understanding. 
[-  No !  "  and  "  Hear  !  "]     Could  there  be 
any  man  in  that  House  who  did  not  know 
that  propositions  of  that  sort  were  always 
made  upon  an  understanding  ?    Without  an 
understanding  he  could  not  have  carried  the 
Committee,  or  any  Member  of  it.    He  went 
behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  entered 
into    correspondence  with  gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  with  the  view  to 
form  a  Committee  which  would  give  satis- 
faction to  the  country.     It  would  be  seen 
by   and  by  whether  they  had  performed 
tbeir  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House 


and  of  the  country.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  understanding  with  which  they 
had  entered  on  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  that  the  Government  should 
have  the  nomination  of  a  certain  part  of 
the  Committee.  A  Member  having  with^^ 
drawn  whom  the  Government  had  nomi- 
nated, he  thought  the  Government  had  the 
right  to  nominate  to  the  vacancy  which 
had  been  created. 

Mr.  JOHN  MACGREGOR  denied  that 
it  was  right,  though  it  might  be  the  prac- 
tice, to  enter  into  a  sort  of  cabal  with  the 
Minister  as  to  the  members  to  be  nomi- 
nated on  a  Committee.  He  also  denied 
that  any  man  of  common  sense  would  be 
a  fit  person  to  be  nominated.  A  good 
ploughman  might  have  common  sense,  but 
he  was  not  therefore  a  good  judge  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  loss  of  the 
Prinee,  Could  they  tell  him  that  any 
man  of  common  sense  could  sit  on  the 
woolsack  where  the  Lord  Chancellor  sat  ? 
He  must  have  received  a  legal  education. 
Education  was  of  all  qualities  the  most 
essential  in  the  selection  of  a  judge.  He 
thought  it  most  invidious  to  object  to  his 
gallant  Friend  (Captain  Scobell),  in  whom 
a  large  constituency  put  their  trust,  and 
he  trusted  the  House  would  not  be  led 
away  by  the  sophistry  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield. 

Captain  SCOBELL  hoped  the  House 
would  give  themselves  no  great  trouble 
about  his  feelings  or  his  desires,  for  he 
had  no  great  feeling  or  desire  to  be  upon 
the  Sebastopol  Committee.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  no  vacancy  was  declared 
by  the  Government  until  this  Motion  was 
made.  The  hon.  Member  for  Norfolk 
(Mr.  Bentinck)  said  to  him,  he  thought 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
ought  to  vacate  his  seat ;  and  would  he 
allow  his  name  to  be  proposed,  as  it  would 
not  do  to  propose  any  Member  from  the 
Opposition  side,  the  Member  withdrawing 
having  sat  on  the  Government  side  of  the 
House  ?  He  concurred  in  thinking  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow  was  disquali- 
fied from  acting  on  the  Committee  by  ac* 
eepting  office,  and  consented  to  the  pro- 
posal of  his  name.  He  thought  the  joke 
about  the  tailor  and  the  sailor  unworthy  of 
the  quarter  from  which  it  came.  He  ex- 
pected to  have  found  more  solidity  in  the 
learned  Gentleman  than  was  consistent 
with  cracking  jokes,  because  the  two 
words,  with  the  exception  of  a  letter,  were 
identical.    But»  since  sailors  were  dispa* 
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raged,  ho  would  observe  that  he  had  been  | 
a  magistrate  for  thirty  years,  and  as  mnch  ' 
in  the  habit  of  eooducting  examinations  as  1 
the  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  himself. ; 
He  belieyed  he  was  as  capable  as  most 
man  of  putting  ordinary  questions,  and  he 
supposea  conjuring  questions  were  not  re- 
quired.   The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  a  comparatively  young  man  when  he 
(Captain  Scobell)  first  became  a  landsman ; 
for  such  was  the  system*  that  when  once  a 
man  got  on  shore  he  was  never  allowed  to 

Lto  sea  again  while  men  of  greater  in- 
nce  were  to  be  found,  and  the  worst  of 
it  was  that  if  a  man  had  once  been  to  sea 
it  seemed  to  be  thought  he  was  fit  for 
nothing  else.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Trea> 
sury  said  they  wanted  men  of  impartiality. 
The  noble  Lord  dared  not,  and  could  not 
impeach  his  impartiality,  though*  perhaps* 
he  was  a  little  more  independent  than  was 
agreeable  to  the  Government.  With  re- 
spect to  ability  he  was  not  a  judge,  and 
he  must,  therefore,  leave  the  noble  Lord 
to  form  his  own  opinion  whether  he  was  fit 
or  unfit.  The  hon.  Member  for  Surrey 
spoke  of  the  thousands  of  questions  that 
had  been  put«-<-he  did  not  know  how  many 
thousandf  he  said  —  [Mr.  Drummoxi)  : 
14,000] — ^but  the  hon.  Gentleman  implied 
that  because  he  had  been  to  sea  he  would 
ask  more  questions  than  any  other  person, 
since,  as  the  hon.  Member  confessed  he  did 
not  not  know  the  person  even  oi  the  other 
hon.  Member  whose  name  was  proposed, 
be  could  not  know  that  few  questions  would 
be  put  if  be  were  appointed.  He  was  just 
in  the  same  position  as  the  hon,  Member 
for  Surrey.  He  did  not  know  even  the 
person  of  the  hon.  Member  whose  name 
was  proposed,  but  if  the  House  thought 
bis  name  preferable  it  would  cause  him  no 
disappointment.  He  thought  it  his  duty 
to  reply  to  some  personal  observations 
which  had  been  made,  and  from  which 
he  gathered  that  he  was  not  estimated 
so  h^hly  as  other  Members  on  that  side 
of  the  House.  The  reasons  which  had 
been  given  were  all  hollow,  and  might 
be  summed  up  In  this,  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Gentlemen  whom  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  had  con- 
sulted had  made  a  kind  of  bargain,  which 
would  be  broken  if  he  were  plac^  upon  the 
Committee,  The  noble  Lord  said  it  was 
necessary  to  appoint  a  person  of  impar- 
tiality, as  if  he  did  not  possess  that  quality. 
He  had  now  been  for  some  years  a  Mendier 
of  that  House,  and  while  always  eudeayour* 
Captain  Scobell 


ing  to  act  impartially,  be  had  not  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  faults  of  the  Government, 

YiaoouxT  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
should  be  extremely  sorry  if  the  hon,  and 
gallant  Member  were  to  leave  the  House 
under  the  impression  that  anything  which 
he  (Viscount  Falmerston)  had  stated,  was 
meant  in  the  slightest  degree  to  impugn  his 
impartiality,  abUity,  and  least  of  all,  that 
upon  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  very  pro- 
perly prided  himself— bis  independence. 
He  could  assure  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
that  what  he  had  stated  had  no  reference 
to  his  hon.  Friend  personally,  but  referred 
entirely  to  the  question  of  the  manner  in 
which  understandings  took  plaoe  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  appointmttil  of  Committees. 
What  he  had  intended  to  say  was,  that  an 
understanding  between  the  mover  of  a 
Committee  and  other  persons  in  the  House 
was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  tQ  se- 
cure the  services  of  hon.  Members  com- 
petent, by  their  impartiality,  ability,  and 
other  qualifications,  to  discharge  the  duties 
intrusted  to  them.  That  observation  ap- 
plied to  the  general  question,  and  not  in 
the  least  to  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend, 
who,  in  point,  of  impartiality  and  ability, 
was,  undoubtedly,  as  fit  to  serve  upon  the 
Committee  as  any  other  Member  of  that 
House.  The  grounds  upon  which  be  had 
thought  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  (ICr. 
deVere)  a  more  fit  person  to  be  chosen  upon 
the  Committee  than  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  were,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  vaoanoy 
bad  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  with- 
drawal of  an  Lnsh  Member,  and  as  there 
was  no  other  Irish  Member  upon  the 
Committee,  there  ought  to  be  upon  it  at 
least  one  Irish  Member,  considering  how 
deeply  Irishmen  and  Irish  matters  were 
interested  in  the  inquiry.  It  was  solelj 
upon  that  ground  that  he  had  objected  to 
the  proposiU  of  the  hon.  Member  oppoiute ; 
and  he  hoped  if  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
left  the  House,  he  would  cany  with  bim 
the  conviction  that  nothing  had  been  fur- 
ther from  his  (Viscount  Palmerston's)  in- 
tention than  to  state  anything  in  the  least 
disparaging  of  the  independence  and  ability 
of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend. 

Mb.  MUNTZ  complained  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  becoming  every  day  mors 
and  more  a  cipher.  He  felt  in  great  diffi- 
culty upon  this  subject  He  bad  not  the 
honour  of  knowing  the  hon.  Gentleman 
whose  name  was  proposed  to  be  added  to 
the  Committee,  even  by  sights  aod  in 
voting  for  a  member  of  the  Cpmmittee  he 
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•honld  like  to  know  whom  he  was  ▼oting  for. 
He  eerUmly  could  not  make  up  hU  mind  to 
stultify  himself  by  yoting  for  a  member  on 
the  nomination  of  the  Ooyemment,  simply 
because  the  Goyemment  had  lost  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Comnuttee,  He  entertained 
great  respect  for  many  Members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Goyemment,  but  he  oould  not 
place  the  highest  confidence  in  them  as  a 
whole. 

Ma.  MAGUIRE  said,  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Goyemment  had  appealed 
to  the  Irish  Members  to  yota  against  the 
Motion  of  the  hen.  Member  for  Norfolk 
(Mr.  Bentinek),  but  he  thought  the  hon. 
Gentleman  desenred  the  greatest  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  brought 
his  proposal  forward.  The  noble  Lord 
said,  it  was  desirable  to  haye  one  Irish 
Member  on  the  Committee  s  but,  if  that 
were  desirable,  why  had  not  more  than 
one  Irish  Member  been  placed  upon  it? 
The  conduct  of  many  of  the  men  who 
sat  upon  the  Ministerial  bench  was  in- 
yolyea  in  the  inquiry,  and  it  would  be 
unfair  to  the  country  to  allow  the  Goyem- 
ment, by  the  conniyanoe  of  any  party  in 
that  House,  to  pack  the  Committee  in  their 
own  fayour.  He  acknowledged  the  abili- 
ties of  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  i 
but  he  must  say  at  once,  that  he  thought 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Bath  a 
more  fit  person  to  appoint  upon  the  Com- 
mittee. With  regard  to  the  remarks  which 
had  fiallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey  (Mr.  Bmmmond),  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  merely  acted  upon  this  occasion 
as  he  had  upon  many  others,  namely,  made 
a  speedi  upon  one  side  of  the  question,  and 
ended  by  voting  on  the  other.  It  appeared 
from  the  obseryations  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield  that  a  most 
important  witness — a  gentleman  who  had 
charge  of  Balaklaya  harbour*— was  about 
to  be  examined,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
highly  desirable  to  haye  a  nayal  officer 
upon  the  Committee.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Sheffield  asked  if  the  public 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  Committee.  He 
would  giye  the  hon.  Gentleman  an  honest 
answer.  He  fully  belleyed  in  the  upright- 
ness of  the  hon.  Gentlemen,  but  he  must 
say  the  tone  and  whole  object  of  the  Oom^* 
mittee  seemed  to  be  to  deal  with  the  in- 
quhy  rather  delicately.  There  was  a  yast 
amount  of  mealy-mouthedness  exhibited  in 
that  House,  and  a  great  deal  of  delicacy 
upstairs.  In  his  opinion  there  was  one 
man  whose  conduct  ought  particularly  to 


be  inquired  into,  and  it  was  highly  requi- 
site that  the  Committee  should  ascertain 
the  reason  of  the  lethargy  which  had  cha- 
racterised the  conduct  of  that  man  for 
months,  while  the  noblest  army  oyer  sent 
into  the  field  was  withering  away.  The 
person  he  referred  to  was  Lord  Raglan  ; 
and  he  wished  to  ask  where  had  been  the 
inquiry  into  his  conduct  ?  The  Committee 
had  elicited  a  great  amount  of  useful  in- 
formation, but  only  to  confirm  what  The 
Times  had  already  told  the  country,  and 
what  had  been  sneered  at  and  denied  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Goyemment.  The 
country  desired  to  know  why  Lord  Raglan 
was  sleeping  while  his  army  was  rotting 
away  ;  and  the  only  way  to  obtain  that  in- 
formation was  by  putting  independent  men 
upon  the  Committee,  determined  to  probe 
the  subject  to  the  bottom. 

Mr.  BENTINCK,  in  reply,  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  persistence  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  in  the 
extraordinary  argument  he  had  adopted. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  told  them  that  the 
Committee  was  formed  upon  an  under-* 
standing  between  the  Goyemment  and  cer« 
tain  other  persons  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Bentinek) 
contended  that  that  was  not  the  principle 
on  which  the  Committee  ought  to  bo 
formed,  and  was  a  total  misconception  of 
the  manner  in  which  Committees  were  no- 
minated in  that  House.  The  process  of 
appointing  a  Committee  was  for  the  moyer 
of  a  Committee,  after  haying  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  House  to  his  proposali  to 
submit  to  the  House  a  certain  number  of 
names  ;  but  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
oyer  heard  the  doctrine  broached  that  the 
Goyemment  ought  to  be  consulted  as  to  the 
composition  <^  a  Committee.  Such  a  doc- 
trine would  be  highly  objectionable,  espe- 
cially where  the  character  of  the  Govern* 
ment  was  inyolyed.  As  an  independent 
Member  his  conduct  was  not  called  in  ques-^ 
tion  in  the  inyestigation,  whereas  the  con- 
duct of  at  least  half  of  the  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  was  impugned,  and  he,  tbereforoy 
submitted  that  as  an  independent  Member 
he  was  more  entitled  to  suggest  who  should 
compose  the  Committeo  than  the  Goyem* 
ment. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
Captain  Soobell  be  added  to  the  Com- 
mittee.'' 

The  House  dwided;  Ayea  68,  Noea 
81 :  Majority  13. 

The  House  adjourned  at  Eleyen  o'clock 
till  M^ndoif  next, 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Monday t  April  23»  1855. 

MiirTTTSB.]     PuBUo  BiLLS. — ^2*  Bedford  Charity 

Estate. 
RtpcrUd-^CoxxfwXwa  with  Sardinia. 

Their  Lordships  met;  and  after  going 
through  the  hasiaess  on  the  Paper, 
House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF     COMMONS. 
Monday,  April  23,  1855. 

Mivims.]     Niw  Mbmbib  Swobx.— For  Caran, 

Robert  Burrowei,  esq. 
FoBLio   Bills. — l^Iioan;  Stamp  Datiei  (Drafls 
on  Bankers) ;  Income  Tax ;   Spirit  (Scotland 
and  Ireland). 

CLOTHING  OP  THE  GUARDS— QUESTION. 

Captakt  STUART  said,  he  hegged  to 
ask  the  hon.  Under  Secretary  for  War 
whether  the  last  detachment  of  Guards, 
1,000  strong,  left  London  on  the  12th  April 
with  the  clothes  of  1854,  the  new  clothing 
due  on  the  1st  April,  1855,  not  having 
been  issued  ;  whether  the  allowance  made 
to  the  men  for  wearing  their  own  clothes 
will  he  home  by  the  contractors  or  hy  the 
Govemment,  from  the  1st  April  to  the 
date  of  issuing  the  new  clothing  of  1855; 
and  whether  any  steps  have  been  taken 
to  provide  the  Guards  with  clothing  suit- 
able to  the  Crimean  summer,  the  issue 
of  white  trousers  having  been  lately  dis- 
continued ? 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  he 
thought  the  question  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  had  been  put  from  the 
want  of  information  as  to  the  regulations 
that  were  observed  by  the  Guards  with 
respect  to  the  wearing  of  their  clothing. 
In  the  case  of  regiments  of  the  line,  when 
an  issue  of  clothing  was  made,  the  clothing 
of  the  preceding  year  was  discontinued, 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  Guards,  it  was 
usual  for  them  to  have  two  suits  of  cloth- 
ing in  use,  the  suit  last  issued  being  re- 
served for  Sundays,  parades,  and  reviews, 
while  clothing  issued  to  them  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  worn  on  all  ordinary  oc- 
casions. The  detachment  referred  to  con- 
sequently had  in  wear,  at  the  time  of  their 
departure,  the  clothing  issued  for  1854, 
and  it  would  be  against  the  regulations 
if  they  were  to  take  into  use,  on  leaving 
London,  the  new  clothing  of  the  present 


year  issued  on  the  1st  of  April  last.  No 
allowance,  therefore,  would  be  due  to 
them  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  last  portion 
of  the  question,  although  it  was  true  that 
white  trousers  had  been  discontinued, 
light  clothing  of  another  fashion  would  be 
substituted,  and  would  be  sent  from  this 
country  as  soon  as  it  was  ready.  In  the 
meantime,  he  might  say  that  a  supply  of 
light  clothing  for  the  army  generally  in  the 
Crimea  had  been  provided  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  would  take  that  opportunity  of 
answering  a  question  which  had  been  put 
to  him  the  other  night  by  a  noble  Lord  op- 
posite. He  had  been  asked  whether  a  de- 
tachment of  the  50th  Regiment  had  not 
been  landed  from  the  Alma,  while  the 
baggage  of  the  detachment  was  taken  on 
to  the  Crimea.  He  had  then  stated  that 
he  had  received  no  report  on  the  sabject, 
but  he  thought  it  was  extremely  unlikely 
that  such  a  circumstance  should  have 
taken  place.  Since  that  time  he  had 
been  put  in  possession  of  a  report  from 
the  commanding  officer  of  that  detach- 
ment, and  he  found  that  the  whole  of 
the  regimental  baggage  and  camp  equi- 
page was  duly  landed.  One  officer,  how- 
ever, had  left  behind  him  a  portmanteau, 
and  another  officer  had  left  behind  him 
a  camp  bed,  and  for  that  the  Government 
were  not  responsible.  With  those  eicep- 
tions  the  statement  was  entirely  without 
foundation. 

CoLOKEL  LINDSAY  said,  that  perhaps 
the  House  would  allow  him  to  explain  that 
the  new  clothing  of  the  Guards  was  not 
sent  out,  but  the  clothing  they  had  taken 
out  had  only  been  worn  one  quarter  of  a 
year,  and  was  as  good  if  not  better  thao 
that  now  in  wear  by  the  army  in  the 
Crimea.  The  new  clothing  would  be  sent 
out  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  would 
be  taken  into  wear  when  most  wanting, 
namely,  during  the  next  winter. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY— QUESTION. 

Lord  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  said,  he 
begged  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  whether  Sir  Charles  Eastlake 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  National 
Gallery,  and  Mr.  Wornum  secretary ;  and 
whether  Sir  Chaiies  Eastlake  has  been 
appointed  for  five  years,  or  for  life  ? 

ViacouNT  PALMERSTON:  No  ap- 
pointments  have  as  yet  taken  place  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  offices  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  referred.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement is  still  under  consideration. 
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SUPPLY  OF  GUANO— VENEZUELA- 
QUESTION. 
Mr.  HORSFALL  said,  he  begged  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  GoverDment  was  aware 
of  the  fact  of  the  Venezuelan  GoTemment, 
or  persons  in  the  name  of  that  Government, 
baying  taken  possession  of  the  Island  of 
Ayes,  which  was  surveyed  by  the  British 
Goyernment  in  1849  ;  and  if  so,  whether 
it  IB  intended  to  take  any  measures  for  the 
recoyery  of  the  island,  and  for  the  preser- 
yatioQ  to  this  country  of  the  supply  of 
guano  which  abounds  there  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that  in 
the  year  1849  some  officers  in  the  British 
seryice  examined  the  island  in  question, 
and  had  reason  to  think  that  there  was  a 
supply  of  guano  upon  it,  but  it  was  doubt- 
ful.  In  December  last,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
yernment was  informed  that  some  Ameri- 
cans had  ascertained  that  there  was  guano 
on  the  island,  and  that  some  arrange- 
ment had  been  entered  into  between  these 
American  adyenturers  and  the  Goyern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  granting  and  securing 
to  that  American  undertaking  the  ezclusive 
right  to  take  guano  for  a  certain  number 
of  years.  A  question  arose  as  to  whether 
this  island  could  be  claimed  by  Great 
Britain,  as  haying  been  an  unoccupied 
island,  and  whether  England,  by  right  of 
first  occupation,  could  claim  aoyereignty 
over  it.  On  consulting  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  it  appeared  from  the  state- 
ment of  facts  that  Great  Britain  could  not 
properly  assert  any  claim  of  sovereignty 
oyer  that  island  ;  but  as  soon  as  that  was 
ascertained,  instructions  were  sent  to  the 
British  consul  at  Garaccas  to  require  from 
the  Government  of  Venezuela  that  British 
subjects  should  have  the  same  privilefi;es 
and  facilities  for  obtaining  guano  from  that 
island  as  should  be  afforded  to  the  subjects 
of  any  other  country. 

CIVIL  HOSPITAL  AT  SMYRNA- 
QUESTION. 
Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  be 
begged  to  ask  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
War  Department,  but  before  doing  so  it 
waa  necessary  that  he  should  say  a  few 
words  in  explanation.  When  tiie  ciyil 
hospital  was  established  at  Smyrna,  great 
doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  salubrity 
of  the  climate.  At  that  time,  however, 
there  was  a  great  pressure  for  room,  and 
a  barrack  was  offered  to  the  Goyernment 
by  the  Turkish  Government  for  hospital 


purposes.  Arrangements  were  made  that 
that  barrack  should  be  immediately  taken 
possession  of,  but  that  hospitals  construct* 
ed  of  wood  should  be  sent  out,  so  as  to 
enable  the  whole  of  the  establishment,  be- 
fore the  hot  weather  set  in,  to  be  remov- 
ed to  some  other  more  salubrious  loca- 
lity. He  understood  that  at  that  hospital, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  fever,  and  to 
the  necesity  of  giving  one  thousand  cubic 
feet  to  each  patient,  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  the  number  of  patients  from  800 — 
the  number  the  hospital  was  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  contaming— to  480.  That 
being  the  case,  it  appeared  that  they  had 
an  expensive  staff  of  civil  surgeons,  with  a 
much  smaller  number  of  patients  under 
their  care  than  was  intended.  He,  there- 
fore, begged  to  ask  whether  or  not  wooden 
hospitals  had  been  sent  out,  or,  if  not, 
whether  they  were  about  to  be  sent  out ; 
and  if  not,  whether  the  intention  had  been 
changed  with  regard  to  removing  the  hos- 
pital from  Smyrna  to  some  other  locality 
supposed  to  be  more  salubrious  when  the 
hot  weather  set  in. 

Mb.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  he  had 
seen  a  letter  from  Dr.  Meyer,  the  head  of 
the  civil  hospital  at  Smyrna,  written  on  the 
14th  of  this  month,  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  had  reduced  the  number  of  patients 
accommodated  in  the  hospital  buildings  to 
480  or  490.  He  added  that  the  medical 
staff  under  him  was  capable  of  treating 
double  that  number  of  sick,  and  he  there- 
fore submitted  that  the  Government  should 
increase  the  number  of  sick  to  1,000  or 
1,200,  and  that  that  should  be  done,  not 
by  disusing  the  hospital  building,  but  by 
erecting  wooden  huts  in  an  open  space 
adjoining  the  building.  He  (Mr.  Peel) 
could  not  find  that  any  huts  had  been  sent 
out  from  this  country  for  erection  at 
Smyrna  ;  some  were  on  their  way  to  be 
erected  near  Constantinople,  but,  with  the 
application  from  Dr.  Meyer  before  them, 
he  thought  a  number  of  huts  should  be 
sent  out,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  increase 
the  number  of  patients  to  the  amount 
specified,  namely,  1,000  or  1,200.  So  far 
as  Dr.  Meyer's  report  went,  the  hospital 
appeared  to  have  been  progressing  very 
favourably,  and  in  a  priyate  letter,  received 
that  day,  he  stated  that  the  average  statis- 
tical results  were  quite  as  good  as  in  any 
other  hospital  in  the  East. 

Mr.  la  yard  said,  he  desired  to  know 
whether  accounts  had  been  received  that 
fever  had  already  broken  out  in  the  lower 
warda  of  the  hospital  at  Smyrna,  and  that 
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all  the  patieata  had  boen  remoT«d  from 
tboie  wards  ? 

Mb.  FREDERICK  PEBL  flaid,  he 
miut  beg  to  state  in  reply,  that  Dr.  Meyer 
had  removed  all  the  patients  from  the 
ground  floor  of  the  hospital^  and  moYod 
them  to  the  first  or  second  floor.  Perhaps 
the  question  would  he  host  answered  by 
reading  an  extraot  from  the  letter  of  Dr« 
Meyer*  dated  the  7th  of  April.  In  ihat 
letter  he  made  the  following  statement  s-^ 

'<  The  graeral  itftte  of  thoso  la  hoi^tal  is  imr- 
proviog  daily.  The  number  of  foyer  esses  is 
dimmishing,  also  the  number  of  deatha,  there 
having  been  only  two  last  week.  The  orderlies 
have  hitherto  been  deeping  in  the  siok  wards,  and 
many  have  ia  sonse^uenee  been  attaeked  with 
fever ;  they  are  now  being  asoved  into  rooms  a]»- 
propriated  to  the  attendants  on  the  ground  floor, 
so  timt  I  confidently  expect  that  this  evil  will  be 
diminished.  I  have  no  misgivings  with  regard  to 
the  climate ;  if  sot  over-orowded,  the  siok  would 
do  well  here." 

ASSISTANT-SURGEONS  FOR  THE  BALTIC 
FLEET— <^D£STION. 

Sm  GEORGE  TYLER  said,  he  had 
seen  in  The  Times  of  that  morning  a  state- 
nent  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
Burgeons  and  assistant-surgeons  to  the 
fleet  now  in  the  Bsltio  whieh  appeared  to 
he  oontrary  to  that  whioh  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  opposite  ( Admval  Berke- 
ley) had  made  the  other  nighti  and  to 
impugn  the  reraeity  of  the  hoa.  and  gal- 
lant Admiral's  statement.  He  (Sir  G. 
Tyler)  wished,  therefore,  to  giro  an  op- 
portunity to*the  hon.  and  gallant  Admind 
of  making  a  reply,  and  setting  himself 
right  with  the  House  and  the  country. 

Admiral  BERKELEY  said,  the  House 
would  perhaps  allow  him  to  explain  what 
it  was  he  had  stated  in  answer  to  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Memher  for  Chippenham 
(Colonel  Boldero)  who  first  brought  the 
subject  forward.  The  hon«  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  hating  remarked  that  last 
year  there  were  a  great  number  of  raean* 
oies  in  the  medical  department  of  the  fleets 
sent  to  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  he 
(Admiral  Berkeley)  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  contradict  that  statement.  He 
aocc^dingly  stated  that  there  was  a  proper 
allowance  of  medical  men  in  both  of  those 
fleets,  and  that  he  had  nerer  heard  any 
complaint  upon  the  subjsct  before.  An 
anonymous  letter  in  The  Timei  endeavour* 
ed  to  fix  him  with  having  stated  that  there 
were  no  yaeancies  at  present.  That,  how- 
ever, was  a  mere  anonymous  assertion, 
and  whenever  such  an  assertion  was  made 
in  the  proper  place  in  that  House  he  would 
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endeavour  to  reply  to  it.  Throttghout  his 
private  and  pubUc  life  he  had  endeavoured 
to  treat  all  anonymoua  correspondence  with 
the  contempt  due  to  cowardice,  and  he 
should  always  ooBtinue  to  aot  in  the  same 
manner. 

THE  NEGOTIATIONS  AT  VIENNA^ 
QUESTION, 

Mb.  BRIGHT :  Sir,  the  importaoee  of 
the  question  whieh  I  am  abOnt  to  put  to 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majea- 
ty's  Government  will  be  a  sufficient  apology 
for  my  putting  it  without  having  given 
previous  notice.  I  wish  to  know  whether 
the  House  can  be  inforssed  or  is  to  under- 
stand that  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  fw 
the  City  of  London  has  left  yieni»»  and 
if  the  eonferences  and  negotiationa  are 
considered  by  the  Government  to  be  at  an 
end  ?  If  that  be  so,  I  wish  also  to  ask 
whether  the  noble  Lord  can  inform  the 
House  on  what  day  ho  will  Jsake  a  specific 
statement,  or  afford  to  the  Hoose  docu- 
mentary information,  whereby  we  may  be 
enabled  to  ascertain  predsely  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  terms  offered  by  the 
allies,  and  any  terms  that  may  have  been 
offered  as  counter  propositions  by  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  in  order  that  the  House 
and  the  country  may  precisely  nndentand, 
if  the  war  is  to  be  prolonged,  what  ia  to  be 
the  objeet  of  the  war  in  future?  As  I 
have  not  been  enabled  to  find  personi 
agreeing  as  to  why  the  war  began  at  all, 
I  am  the  more  anxious  that  we  should 
know  exactly  bow  we  stand,  apart  from 
the  obscurity  of  diplomatic  language,  and 
I  therefore  beg  to  inquire  of  the  nohle  Lofd 
if  he  can  give  the  House,  at  aa  earljr  pe- 
riod, the  specific  information  for  which  I 
ask? 

"  TMOOtJHT  PALMBRSTON:  Sir,  tbs 
subject  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Gentlemsn 
is  of  too  great  and  deep  importance  for  me 
to  shrink  from  some  explanation  even  at 
the  present  moment,  though,  as  to  what 
may  be  the  time  at  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  may  think  fit  to  give  more 
detailed  information,  or  to  lay  any  p^>frt 
upon  the  table,  I  am  not  now  in  a  pontion 
to  stote.  It  is  well  known  to  the  House 
that  the  English  and  French  GoTemmeats 
in  concert  with  the  Goveimnent  of  Aus- 
tria, had  determined  that  the  proper  dere* 
lopment  of  the  third  point,  which  regarded 
the  treaties  of  1840  and  I841|  with  rsspect 
to  the  Straita  of  the  DardaneUea  and  the 
BosphoruSi  should  be,  amontf  other  things, 
that  the  preponderanee  of  Russia  in  tiie 
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Blaek  Sea  tlionld  hetuMfortk  be  mftde  to 
eease.  That  was  the  prinoiple  laid  down 
by  England  and  France,  and  agreed  to  bj 
Anatria,  and  it  was  in  the  abstract  accepted 
bj  the  Enssian  Plenipotentiarj.  On  Thurs- 
day last,  at  the  conference  held  on  that  day, 
at  which  were  present  the  English,  French, 
Austrian,  Turkish,  and  Eussian  Plenipo- 
tentiaries ;  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Austria,  and  Turkey  propos- 
ed to  the  representative  of  Russia,  as  a 
node  of  making  the  preponderance  of 
Russia  cease  in  the  Black  Sea-^which, 
in  principle,  had  been  admitted  and  ac- 
cepted by  Russia — either  that  the  amount 
of  the  Russian  naTal  force  in  the  Black 
Sea  should  henceforth  be  limited  by  treaty, 
or  that  the  Black  Sea  should  be  declared 
entirely  neutral  ground  and  all  ships  of 
war  of  all  countries  be  excluded  from  it,  so 
that  hmiceforth  it  should  be  a  sea  for  com- 
merce only.  The  Russian  Plenipotentiaiy 
required  forty-eight  hoars  to  take  that 
proposal  into  consideration.  Those  forty- 
eight  hours  elapsed  on  Saturday,  and  on 
Saturday  another  conference  was  held,  at 
which  the  Russian  Plenipotentiary  abso- 
lutely refused  to  accept  either  of  the  alter- 
natives proposed,  those  alternatives  being 
pressed  by  the  four  other  Plenipotentiaries 
unanimously.  Thereupon  the  conference 
adjourned  Him  dU,  and  my  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London,  and 
the  French  Minister,  M.  Drouyn  do  Lhuys, 
were,  I  believe,  to  take  their  departure 
from  Vienna  in  the  course  of  the  present 
day. 

Sib  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  answered  the  question 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Bright),  with  rei^)ect  to  any  counter  pro- 
positions which  might  have  been  made 
by  Russia. 

YiscouHT  PALMBRSTON :  I  have  to 
state  that  Russia  made  no  counter  pro- 
position. 

WATS  AND  MEANS. 
Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Re- 
solutions  agreed  to  in  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means. 

On  the  First  Resolution  being  put, 
Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  he  hoped  as  he 
bad  been  unable  to  attend  on  the  evening 
when  the  Budget  was  brought  forward, 
that  the  House  would  excuse  him  for  now 
offering  some  observations  on  the  course 
taken  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  reference  to 


the  raising  of  a  loan.  It  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  contract  into  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  entered.  Ab- 
stractedly considered,  the  loan  appeared  to 
have  been  contracted  on  terms  fair  to  the 
contractors,  and  not  unfair  to  the  country ; 
but  as  he  thought  the  House  must  be  pre- 
pared to  anticipate  that  in  future  years 
they  might  be  called  upon  for  a  repetition 
of  the  process  of  raising  money  by  loan, 
he  was  anxious  to  point  out  the  objections 
to  which  the  present  arrangement  was 
liable  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconvenienoe 
which  would  result  from  tbe  continued 
adoption  of  the  same  system.  If  he  oonld 
believe,  with  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan^ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  arrival  of  peace,  would  be 
prepared  to  apply  a  surplus  of  1,000,000^. 
annually  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt  now 
to  be  incurred,  and  to  apply  the  same 
principle  to  every  future  loan,  then  ho 
shoula  have  no  objection  to  make  to  the 
measure,  but  as  he  did  not  believe  this, 
he  could  hardly  persuade  himself  that 
when  his  right  hon.  Friend  came  to  con- 
sider what  experience  bad  pointed  out 
as  the  reasonable  objections  to  the  course 
proposed,  he  would  still  be  disposed  to  per- 
severe in  it.  He  must  say  that  he  doubted 
the  justice  of  the  Resolution,  against  which 
applied  with  still  greater  force  the  objection 
usuaUy  brought  against  loans,  that  they 
threw  the  whole  burden  upon  posterity, 
whilst  the  parties  borrowing  derived  nothing 
but  the  advantage.  But  Ht  they  threw  the 
entire  burden,  not  merely  of  ^e  inci^ase 
of  the  debt  caused  by  the  loan,  but  of  the 
redemption  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  upon 
posterity,  they  enhanced  the  objection 
heretofore  raised  to  the  system  of  loans. 
But  let  them  consider  whether  it  was  in 
the  least  degree  probable  that  on  the  ar- 
rival of  peace  Parliament  would  be  pre- 
pared to  fulfil  the  engagement  into  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  enter,  to  raise 
above  what  was  required  to  defray  the 
annual  expenditure,  an  additional  reve* 
nne  of  1,000,0007.  annually  for  sixteen 
years  for  the  purpose  of  repaying  the 
capital  borrowed.  He  would  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  whether  it  was  probable,  from 
the  experience  of  past  years,  that  such 
a  plan  would  succeed.  When  he  first 
sat  in  Parliament  many  hon.  Members, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  financial  mat- 
ters, advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
smking  fund,  and  the  House  adopted  a 
solemn  Resolution  by  which  they  declared 
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that  5,000,00W.  a  year  should  without 
fail  be  set  apart  for  the  redemption  of  the 
debt.  Now,  did  Parliament  adhere  to  that 
Resolution  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  Two 
years  afterwards  their  confidence  failed 
them,  and  the  House  declared  that 
3,000,0002.  a  year  should  be  set  apart  for 
that  purpose ;  hut  they  obsenred  that  Re- 
solution with  just  as  much  punctuality  as 
they  had  done  the  first.  In  the  end,  the 
only  mode  adopted  of  reducing  the  funded 
debt  was  by  comparing  quarterly  the 
amount  of  revenue  with  that  of  expendi- 
ture, and  applying  any  surplus  to  its  re- 
demption. As  the  custom  had  been  to 
apply  this  to  the  payment  of  deficiency 
bills,  the  surplus  which  was  intended  for 
the  reduction  of  debt  had  been  generally 
used  to  eke  out  the  revenue  of  a  deficient 

Suarter.  How,  in  the  face  of  this,  could 
ae  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hope  that 
on  the  restoration  of  peace  Parliament 
would  raise  an  additional  revenue  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  debt  at  the  rate  of 
one  million  for  every  sixteen  used  for  caiTy- 
ing  on  this  war?  He  therefore  hoped  his 
right  hon.  Friend  would  abandon  the  Reso- 
lution by  which  he  proposed  to  lay  on  this 
increased  burden  for  the  repayment  of  the 
debt  for  that  Resolution  as  it  stood  could 
not  deceive  any  persons  who  were  conver- 
sant with  the  financial  system  of  the  coun- 
try. As  the  loan  was  in  Three  per  Cent 
Consols,  ho  was  bound  to  take  it  as  an 
irredeemable  annuity  to  the  amount  of 
somewhere  about  500,0002.  a  year,  and  it 
was  as  an  irredeemable  annuity  that  he  ob- 
jected to  it.  They  were  about  to  impose  on 
the  country  for  ever  the  charge  of  500,0002. ; 
and  if  succeeding  loans  were  contracted 
on  the  same  principle,  a  burden  would  be 
imposed  on  the  country  from  which  there 
was  no  hope  of  relief.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that,  technically  speaking,  the  Three 
per  Cent  Consols  were  redeemable;  but 
twelve  months'  notice  was  required  before 
any  alteration  could  take  place;  and  he 
would  ask  any  man  conversant  with  finan- 
cial affairs  where  he  could  find  a  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  bold  enougl),  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  country  might 
find  itself  placed,  to  give  twelve  months' 
notice  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  he 
would  be  prepared  to  deal  with  that  large 
amount  which  the  Three  per  Cents  offered 
to  the  operator.  He  contended,  therefore, 
that  the  funds  must  be  regarded  as  prac- 
tically irredeemable  annuities.  It  was  the 
first  duty  of  the  Minister  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  finances  to  apply 
Mr.  Goulbum 


himself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  burden  which  the  national  debt 
imposed  on  the  country.  He  could  only 
do  this  in  one  of  two  modes — ^by  applying 
a  special  revenue  for  the  reduction  of  the 
capital  of  the  debt,  or  by  availing  himself 
of  those  reductions  of  interest  which  might 
take  place  from  time  to  time  in  the  gene- 
ral market,  and  thus  relieve  the  public  of 
part  of  the  charge  of  the  debt.  Exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ope- 
ration was  the  duty  incumbent  on  us  to 
take  care  that  we  did  not  throw  away  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  reducing  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt,  and  it  was  in  that  re- 
spect, he  thought,  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
erred.  He  knew  he  might  be  told  that 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  acknowledged  by  all  to 
be  a  great  master  of  finance,  rMsed  his 
loan  by  offers  of  Three  per  Cent  Consoli-  ^ 
dated  Annuities,  but  the  circumstances  * 
under  which  Mr.  Pitt  acted  were  totally 
different  from  those  which  existed  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Pitt  bad  no  other  fund 
open  to  him  of  sufficient  amount  to  enable 
him  to  borrow  on  it  with  advantage.  The 
whole  amount  of  Consols  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  war  did  not  exceed 
100,000,000.  But  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  far  larger  funds  open 
to  him  in  other  Stock,  and  he  believed  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  have  acted  a  much  wiser 
and  safer  part  if  he  had  made  an  offer  of 
this  new  loan  in  the  Three  per  Cent  An- 
nuities, which  represented  a  capital  of 
250,000,000,  and  were  capable  of  re- 
demption in  the  year  1874,  rather  than  in 
the  Three  per  Cent  Consols,  which,  aa  he 
had  already  shown,  were  in  fact  irredeem- 
able. The  consideration  was  one  of  vital 
importance  to  the  future  interest  of  the 
country.  He  maintained  that  we  ought 
to  purchase  the  power  of  redemption  in 
twenty  years  by  some  sacrifice  of  imme- 
diate interest,  rather  than  entail  on  our- 
selves and  on  posterity  the  burden  of  a 
perpetual  charge.  The  theory  of  the  plan 
of  raising  money  by  annuities,  was  that 
at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period  the 
whole  sum  they  had  borrowed  would  be 
discharged,  and  to  secure  that  advantage 
the  borrower  consented  to  pay  a  consider- 
able additional  interest  above  the  market 
rate.  If,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the 
extinction  of  the  debt  at  a  distant  period, 
they  were  willing  to  raise  the  terms  to  be 
given  to  the  loan  contractor,  he  maintain- 
ed that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  raise  the 
terms  to  a  limited  amount,  in  order  to  the 
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reduotion  of  interest  on  the  debt  when  the 
market  rate  fell.  When  he  spoke  of  the 
reduction  of  interest,  ho  might  be  told 
that  he  was  indulging  in  a  premature  spe- 
culation;  but  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
industry  and  energy  of  the  people  of  this 
eountry,  with  the  great  facilities  of  enter- 
prise possessed  by  the  inhabitants  in  time 
of  peace,  and  the  great  accumulation  of 
capital  that  was  continually  taking  place, 
he  could  not  conceal  his  conviction  that  if 
they  should  be  blessed  with  a  long  return 
of  peace,  the  interest  of  money  would  be 
at  a  far  lower  rate  than  it  stood  at  the 
present  moment.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  they  would  take  care  not  to  divest 
themselves  of  the  possibility  of  effecting  a 
reduction  of  interest,  of  which  they  had 
already  experienced  the  benefit.  In  mak- 
ing these  observations  he  did  not  forget 
the  difficulties  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  position,  and  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  make  them  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  what  he  considered 
would  be  the  most  advantageous  course  to 
follow  in  any  future  loan  that  might  be 
contracted. 

Mr.  T.  baring  said,  he  had  heard 
with  very  great  astonishment  the  objection 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  resumed  his  seat, 
to  one  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.     If  there  was  one 
Member  in  that  House  on  whom  he  thought 
he  could  have  relied  more  than  on  another 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  re- 
paying what  we  had  borrowed,  that  Mem- 
ber would  have  been  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  addressed  the  House. 
To  his  surprise,  however,  he  found  that 
the  right  hon.   Gentleman    opposed   the 
clause  for  applying  1,000,000^.   of  the 
surplus  revenue,  after  the  peace,  towards 
the  extinction  of  this  debt.     He  opposed 
the  clause  which  said  that,  when  we  bor- 
rowed in  a  time  of  exigency,  we  should 
pay  when  we  had  the  power  to  do  so, 
which  said  we  should  borrow  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war,  but  that  when  peace  came 
we   should  show  our  good  faith  by  being 
careful  to  pay.     He  confessed  he  saw  no 
good  reason,  because  we  had  not  hitherto 
adopted  the  system  of  repaying  what  we 
haa  borrowed,  that  the  House  should  now 
refuse  to  pass  a  Resolution  expressive  of 
its  honest  intentions.    It  was  no  argument 
to  him  that,  because  they  had  before  abo- 
lished surplus  revenue  applicable  to  their 
past  debt,  they  should  not  now,  in  making 
another  loan,  assert  the  principle  that  in 
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time  of  peace  they  should  pay  the  debt 
incurred  in  war.  It  was  nothing  to  him 
that  because  this  House  of  Commons  was 
honest,  there  might  be  another  House  of 
Commons  that  would  not  be  equally  so. 
The  ground  on  which  he  supported  this 
clause  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  be  induced  to  give  up,  was  that 
he  thought  it  important  to  lay  down  as  a 
principle  the  rule  that,  while  in  times  of 
emergency,  of  exigency,  of  war,  and  of 
trial,  debt  must  necessarily  be  incurred,  it 
became  the  first  duty  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  Government,  when  the  means  recurred 
of  filling  our  coffers,  to  diminish  that  debt 
by  the  application  of  our  surplus  revenue. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
asked  the  House  to  see  how  delusive  past 
Resolutions  had  been  on  this  subject.  No 
doubt  good  intentions  often  were  delusive, 
but  he  never  knew  it  inculcated  as  a  moral 
precept  in  consequence,  that  there  never 
should  be  good  intentions.  The  duty  of 
the  House  was  to  say  we  should  refrain 
from  borrowing  as  long  as  we  could,  to  lay 
no  burden  and  impose  no  obligation  on 
posterity  if  it  were  possible  to  avoid  it; 
but  that,  when  we  must  necessarily  bor- 
row, to  do  so  with  the  honest  intention  of 
reducing  the  debt  as  soon  as  practicable. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think 
thero  would  be  no  possibility  of  carrying 
out  this  Resolution,  that  there  would  be 
such  a  pressure  on  the  Government  that 
any  surplus  which  might  exist  would  be 
extinguished ;  but,  though  precedent  might 
be  against  him,  he  would  still  cling  to  the 
hope  that  we  should  find  a  Government 
strong  enough  and  honest  enough  to  resist 
the  pressure  that  might  be  made  for  ex- 
cessive reduction.  It  had  always  appeared 
to  him  that  there  was  little  wisdom  in  what 
had  been  termed  an  "ignorant  impatience 
of  taxation."  It  was  necessary,  if  we 
wished  to  maintain  public  credit  that  we 
should  maintain  a  surplus  revenue ;  and  it 
was  equally  necessary  that,  if  we  wished 
to  be  honest,  to  apply  the  surplus  revenue 
obtainable  in  a  time  of  peace  and  abund- 
ance to  the  extinction  of  debt  incurred  in 
periods  of  emergency.*  He  would  not 
enter  upon  the  question  whether  we  could 
have  borrowed  better  in  the  Three  per 
Cents  Annuities,  which  are  redeemable  in 
1874,  but  would  only  say,  that  the  Minister 
of  the  day  would  in  all  probability  have 
enough  to  do  with  the  250,000,0002.  which 
would  then  stare  him  in  the  face,  without 
encumbering  him  with  greater  difficulties. 
3  G 
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He  belieyed  the  plan  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  be  just  and  honest,  and, 
oonsidering  the  time  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  arrangement  was  made,  not 
only  creditable  in  its  terms,  but  likewise 
adrantageous  for  the  GoTemment.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Bzchequer  had  gone  on  the  principle  that 
dnrinff  thirty  years  the  nation  should  pay 
14«.  &.  for  every  lOOi.  of  money  borrow- 
ed. He  must  express  his  hope  that  the 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  would  persist 
in  the  clause  for  applying  1,000,0002. 
annually  to  the  repayment  of  the  loan, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  record  the  Resolution 
of  the  House  to  apply  this  amount  out  of 
the  surplus  revenue  to  that  purpose  after 
the  restoration  of  peace.  He  did  not 
know  how  far  the  constituencies  were 
likely  to  be  fsyourable  to  that  addition 
to  the  taxation;  but  he  hoped  the  scheme 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  might  be  carried 
out.  He  had  been  surprised  to  hear  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wick  (Mr.  Laing)  the 
other  night  say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man might  with  the  greatest  ease  have 
obtained  his  money  in  terminable  ainuities. 
It  was  very  well  in  theory  or  in  the  closet 
to  say  that  it  might  have  been  so  obtained 
easily.  But  in  all  contracts  there  were 
two  sides,  and  you  might  no  doubt  find  a 
seller  with  opinions  thot  this  would  be  the 
more  just  course,  and  the  more  advan- 
tageous for  the  country,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  must  find  your  buyer,  and  if  you 
wanted  the  money  you  must  offer  a  com- 
modity that  would  be  dealt  in.  He  must 
confess  his  doubt  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  have  been  able  to  obtain  it  on  those 
terms,  except  by  making  some  great  con- 
cessions and  sacrifices,  which  would  have 
been  at  once  repudiated  by  the  House  and 
the  country.  The  hon.  Member  for  Wick 
also  referred  to  the  large  sum  of  money 
borrowed  for  the  French  railways  in  an- 
nuities, for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years, 
but  he  forgot  to  say  that  it  was  not  a 
question  of  fixed  rental  but  of  fluctuating 
profit  in  that  case,  and  that  the  parties 
lending  entered  into  a  commercial  specula- 
tion. It  would  be  impossible  that  Govern- 
ment affairs  of  finance  could  be  conducted 
in  that  way,  and  to  parallel  two  ways  of 
raising  money  for  different  objects,  and 
with  different  terms  and  inducements^ 
seemed  to  him  a  notion  utterly  preposter- 
ous. The  hon.  MembeY  for  Wick  likewise 
recommended  them  to  try  the  plan  of  sub- 
scription, as  had  been  done  in  France;  but 
Mr.  T,  Baring 
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in  that  country  there  was  a  large  class  of 
proprietors  of  small  means,  who,  having 
before  their  eyes  the  dread  of  such  revolu- 
tions and  public  calamities  as  they  had 
witnessed  in  their  own  country,  were 
anxious  either  to  hoard  their  money  or 
to  lay  it  out  only  in  what  they  thought  a 
secure  investment  upon  very  favourable 
terms.  The  French,  too,  as  a  community, 
were  a  more  saving  people  than  theEngli^. 
The  people  in  the  interior  of  France  had, 
and  still  have,  a  great  deal  of  money 
divided  amongst  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  either  hoarded,  or,  at  any  rate, 
employed  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest. 
But  the  same  thing  did  not  e^sft  in  Eng- 
land. The  owners  of  small  sums  of  money 
were  here  not  only  more  intelligent  but 
also  more  enterprising ;  they  generally  in- 
vested their  savings  in  something  that 
would  give  them  a  good  rate  of  interest. 
The  French  Three  per  Cent  Loan  was 
negotiated  at  62 ;  could  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  have  ofiered  the  same  in- 
ducement here  ?  He  could  have,  at  the 
most,  offered  3^  per  cent,  and  did  the 
House  think  that  persons  holding  small 
sums  would  have  diverted  them  from  exist- 
ing investments  and  subscribed  them  to  a 
loan  at  3i  per  cent  ?  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
have  raised  his  loan  either  by  terminable 
annuities  or  an  open  subscription ;  but  by 
inserting  the  clause  they  were  then  dis- 
cussing, he  had  done  what  he  could  do  in 
ordor  to  oomply  with  what  he  felt  to  be 
the  true  policy  of  this  country — ^that  we 
should  oontinuo  a  surplus  income  in  time 
of  prosperity  in  order  that  we  might  apply 
it  to  the  diminution  of  our  debt. 

Ma.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  concurred 
in  two  important  points  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring) 
had  just  adverted.  He  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  contract 
for  so  large  a  sum  of  monev  as  he  required 
upon  the  terms  of  terminable  annuitiee  ex- 
cept at  prices  wholly  extravagant  and  dis- 
proportionate. He  thought,  likewise,  that 
he  had  done  service  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  saying  that  which  he 
hoped  would  tend  to  dissipate  the  delusive 
opinion  which  prevailed — namely,  that  it 
would  be  competent  for  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  adopt  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  the  loan  which  had 
been  so  wisely  taken  in  France--an  opi- 
nion which  he  thought  could  never  be  en- 
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tertained  br  those  who  had  made  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  great  difference  which  ex- 
isted in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  coun- 
tries.    But  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  considered 
that  it  was  not  just  to  his  right  hou.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  UniTersity  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mr.  Ooulbum)  for  the  non.  Mem- 
ber for  Huntingdon  to  comment  as  he  had 
done  upon  the  obseryations  that  had  fallen 
from  him.     He  was,  however,  glad  to  find 
that  the  hon.  Member  opposite  and  his 
right  hon.  Friend  both  concurred  in  hold- 
ing the  opinion,  that  it  was  the  dutj  of 
Parliament  in  times  of  peace  to  maintain 
a  surplus  revenue  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt.    He  knew  the  opinion  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  not  onlr  from  his  words, 
but  from  his  deeds  when  he  held  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  while 
he  held  that  office  it  was  a  main  object 
with  him  to  create  a  large  surplus  revenue 
applicable  to  the  reduction  of  debt  from 
year  to  year.    That,  however,  was  not  the 
point  of  difference  between  the  hon.  (Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  T.  Baring)  and  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Goulbum).      He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  there  was  a  man  in  that  House 
more  disposed  to  exercise  his  influence  for 
the  creation  of  a  surplus  revenue  than  his 
right  hon.  Friend.   The  question,  however, 
was  this,  not  whether  they  were  to  have 
a  surplus  revenue  in  time  of  peace,  but 
whether  this  clause  would  really  assist 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
Attainment  of  his  object.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  this  proposition  was 
bat  the  assertion  of  a  principle.     Now,  he 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  ventured  to  say  on  Friday 
night,  what  he  would  now  repeat,  that  he 
respected  the  motive  and  object  with  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  introduced  his 
proposal.     He  was  convinced  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  most 
honourable  to  himself,  and  that  his  desire 
was  a  large  application  of  the  revenue  from 
jear  to  year  to  the  principle  of  reducing 
the  debt.     But  would  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman attain  that  object  by  means  of  a 
clause  of  this  description  ?     That  was  the 
qnestion  for  discussion  upon  that  occasion. 
What  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean 
when  he  said  that  this  was  but  the  as- 
sertion of  a  principle?     He  apprehended, 
when  Parliament  wanted  to  assert  a  princi- 
ple, in  the  sense  of  a  solemn  expression  of 
their  conviction,  the  proper  place  for  doing 
80  was  not  in  a  clause  out  in  the  pream- 
ble of  a  Bill.     That  was  the  usage  of  the 
Legislature  upon  all  occasions.     But  what 
was  the  use  of  Parliament  enacting  a  clause 


for  a  purpose  to  which  it  was  not  in  its 
power  to  give  effect  ?  This  clause  pur- 
ported to  be  a  contract  or  pledge.  Now, 
there  were  two  things  requisite  in  respect 
to  a  contract  or  pledge.  First,  it  should 
be  given  to  somebody ;  secondly,  it  should 
be  given  by  somebo^  who  had  a  right  to 
give  it.  But  a  future  Parliament  might 
very  reasonably  question  the  right  of  that 
Parliament  to  pledge  it.  But  the  clause 
not  only  asserted  the  principle  that  a  cer* 
tain  surplus  was  to  be  applied  by  a  future 
Parliament,  but  it  actually  specified  the 
particular  amount  of  money  to  be  applied 
and  the  form  of  investment.  Now,  a  fu- 
ture Parliament  might  naturally  say  that 
they  were  better  judges  of  this  matter  than 
the  Parliament  that  had  enacted  such  a 
clause.  Upon  what  principle  was  the  Par- 
liament of  1853  to  say  that  1,000,0001 
a  year  must  be  applied  in  a  particular 
way  by  the  Pariiament  of  1860  or  1870? 
They  were  there  to  find  supplies  and  mo- 
ney to  meet  the  national  cxi&'encies  for 
our  own  times,  and  not  for  the  time  of 
our  children.  That  was  not  their  business. 
They  would  not  ensure  the  attainment  of 
their  object  by  dictating  in  this  way  to 
a  future  Parliament  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  to  exercise  their  discre- 
tion. He  would  point  out  another  great 
disadvantage  which  attended  this  mode 
of  proceeding.  They  provided  that  this 
1,000,000^  sterling  should  be  applied  to 
the  redemption  of  the  debt  at  a  future 
time,  and  also  to  the  redemption  of  Con- 
sols. How  could  they  tell  now,  whether 
in  the  year  1860  or  1870  it  would  be 
wise  to  apply  this  money  as  was  proposed 
in  the  redemption  of  the  stock  ?  It  might 
be  preferable  to  redeem  Excheouer  bills 
or  Exchequer  bonds  or  other  stocks.  But 
here  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1855 — 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  money  was  to  be  applied  in  suc- 
cessive years — actually  dictating  to  a  fu- 
ture Parliament  the  policy  they  ou^ht  to 
pursue,  and  appointing  a  mode  of  invest- 
ment under  circumstances  of  which  they 
could  have  no  knowledge  whatever.  The 
question  was  this— were  they  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of 
a  surplus  revenue  by  an  Act  of  this  kind  ? 
However  much  he  respected  the  motives  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  ho  confessed  he  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Pariiament  would  do  much 
better  to  rest  satisfied  with  tho  performance 
of  its  own  duty,  and  not  undertake  to  lay 
down  a  particular  policy  to  a  futare  Par- 
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liament.  He  must  not  be  told  that  enact- 
mentB  of  this  oature  were  harmless.  En- 
actmoDts  of  this  kind  had  a  tendency  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
to  create  an  undue  facility  for  unnecessary 
loans.  These  were  extremely  grave  ques- 
tions. For  his  part  he  thought  the  more 
straightforward  and  better  course  would  be 
to  be  as  explicit  as  possible  in  all  theur  pro- 
ceedings in  relying  the  disposal  of  the  mo- 
ney of  the  people.  They  ought  not  to  at- 
tempt to  express  what  was  c^ed  a  princi- 
ple, but  what  was  really  a  mere  paper  pro- 
mise of  repayment,  which  they  had  no  right 
to  bind  others  to  fulfil.  Before  sitting  down 
he  wished  to  draw  attention  to  an  inadvert- 
ence that  occurred  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  on  Friday  night.  Upon  con- 
sulting the  Votes  on  the  following  morning 
he  found  that  the  Resolution  relatbg  to  the 
loan,  the  Customs,  and  the  Excise  duties, 
had,  in  conformity  to  previous  practice, 
been  voted  by  the  Committee.  It  appear- 
ed, also,  that  the  Resolution  affirming  the 
principle  of  the  new  income  tax  was  also 
voted  at  the  same  time.  He  apprehended 
that  the  principle  of  discussing  all  proposals 
relating  to  taxation  in  Committee  of  that 
House,  upon  their  introduction,  was  one  of 
the  most  precious  and  important  privileges 
of  the  House.  The  House,  with  good 
sense,  sometimes  waived  the  principle  of 
discussion  in  cases  where  propositions  re- 
lating to  taxation  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  urgent.  There  was,  however,  no 
reason  of  this  kind  at  all  applicable  to  the 
Resolution  proposing  an  increase  in  the  in- 
come tax.  There  was  no  proceeding  to  be 
taken  which  depended  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree upon  the  passing  of  that  Resolution 
on  Friday  night.  The  same  observation 
applied  equally  well  to  the  proposed  stamp 
duty  upon  bankers*  cheques.  The  usage 
was  to  give  time  to  the  House,  after  hear- 
ing the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  consider  such  proposals  be- 
fore they  were  called  upon  to  proceed  to 
any  Vote.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli), when  he  made  his  financial  state- 
ment in  December,  1852,  not  only  did  not 
press  the  House  for  any  Vote,  but  it  was 
actually  in  the  first  stage,  in  the  prelimi- 
nary Committee,  that  his  proposals  were 
resisted  and  rejected  by  a  majority.  The 
present  departure  from  the  usual  practice 
had,  no  doubt,  happened  inadvertently, 
but  the  point  was  of  such  grave  impor- 
tance that  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  en- 
ter his  protest  against  it.  He,  however, 
Mr.  OladUone 


must  express  a  hope  that  this  evident  error 
would  not  hereafter  be  drawn  into  a  pre- 
cedent. 

Mr.  JOHN  MACGREGOR  said,  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  to 
have  thrown  the  loan  open  to  public 
competition,  and  he  considered  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  might  have  raised 
20,000,000{.  on  terminable  annuities  at  less 
than  4  per  cent.,  which,  with  3.000,000^. 
of  Exchequer  Bills,  would  have  given  him 
all  the  funds  that  he  required,  irithoot 
having  recourse  to  the  imposition  of  in- 
creased  duties  on  tea  and  coffee.  He  quite 
agreed  with  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  that  the  House  had  no  right  to 
pledge  a  future  Parliament  to  the  repay- 
ment of  1,000,000^.  per  annum  of  the 
debt  now  incurred. 

Mb.  LAING  said,  he  rose  to  correct 
the  misi^prehension  into  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring) 
had  fallen  in  respect  to  the  argument 
which  he  had  used  on  Friday  night.  He 
did  not  on  that  occasion  contend  that  this 
loan  should  have  been  raised  by  termin- 
able annuities  only.  The  great  objeci 
which  he  had  then  urged  against  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  s  scheme  was 
founded  on  the  creation  of  so  large  an 
amount  of  debt  in  the  ordinary  3  per  cent. 
Consolidated  Stock,  and  he  had  simply 
represented  that  it  would  have  been  possi- 
ble for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  have 
raised  an  equally  large  amount  either  by 
a  system  of  terminable  annuities,  or  by 
the  creation  of  stock  at  the  market  rate 
of  interest  which  the  Government  credit 
would  have  commanded  at  the  time,  viz., 
at  3^  per  cent.  Another  very  serious  ob- 
jection which  be  felt  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  proposition  was,  that  as  the 
Three  per  cents  were,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
barometer  which  regulated  the  state  of  our 
national  credit,  owing  to  there  being  al- 
ways a  large  amount  of  trust  and  other 
moneys  of  the  same  description  ready  to 
be  invested  in  them,  the  result  of  adding 
so  largely  to  this  description  of  stock 
would  be  to  make  the  other  securities 
range  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  otherwise 
would  do.  Had  not  the  price  of  Consols 
been  unnecessarily  depressed  by  the  sale 
of  savings'  bank  stock,  and  had  the  loan 
been  proposed  in  some  other  description 
of  stock.  Consols  would,  he  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  have  stood  some  3  per  cent, 
higher  than  they  did  at  the  present  time. 
But  a  fall  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  price  of 
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Consols  was  equivalent  to  a  diminution  of 
about  10,000,000;.  in  the  value  of  the 
whole  national  secunties,  and  a  scheme 
which,  for  the  sake  of  getting  only 
1 6,000,0002.,  caused  even  a  temporary 
diminution  in  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
national  property  to  the  amount  of  some 
25,000,0002. ,  could  not  be  a  very  good 
one.  Except  in  case  of  great  urgency 
any  addition  to  the  Three  per  Cents  ought 
to  be  avoided.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  have 
been  practicable  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  have  resorted  to  the  plan  of 
terminable  annuities,  and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  they  were  quite 
as  marketable  as  any  other  description  of 
security  that  he  had  on  Friday  quoted  the 
case  of  the  French  railwavs,  where  there 
was  somewhere  about  100,000,0002.  of 
property  invested  entirely  in  terminating 
stock.  It  was  a  mere  question  of  price, 
and,  though  no  doubt  a  considerable  pre- 
sent sacrifice  would  be  inevitable,  yet  now 
that  we  were  in  all  probability  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  series  of  loans,  it  was 
well  worth  trying  whether  they  could  not 
be  advantageously  effected  in  terminable 
stock.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
might  easily  have  ascertained  from  the 
great  moneyed  corporations  at  what  price 
they  would  effect  such  a  loan  ;  and,  if  the 
sacrifice  had  appeared  too  great,  he  would 
then  have  had  the  other  alternative  open 
to  him  of  effecting  it  in  Three-and-a«half 
per  Cents,  by  which  means,  though  no 
actual  reduction  of  debt  was  secured,  yet 
there  would  have  been  a  prospect  of  effect- 
ing at  some  future  period  a  reduction  in 
the  interest.  The  hon.  Member  for  Hunt- 
ingdon had  evidently  misunderstood  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(Mr.  Goulbum).  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  not  object  to  the  principle  of  at- 
tempting to  reduce  the  debt,  but  to  a 
mode  of  doing  so  which  ho  considered 
would  be  entirely  illusory.  If  the  Govern- 
ment were  in  earnest,  let  them  embody 
this  principle  in  the  very  terms  and  essence 
of  the  loan,  and  then  the  performance  of 
the  obligation  so  imposed  could  not  be 
shrunk  from  without  their  committing  an 
act  equivalent  to  national  bankruptcy. 
They  certainly  ought  riot  to  burden  pos- 
terity with  a  perpetual  charge  of  this  des- 
cription ;  but  he  (Mr.  Laing)  could  not  be 
a  party  to  the  creation  of  a  mere  fictitious 
guarantee  for  the  repayment  of  this  loan, 
which,  when  it  came  to  be  tested,  would 
not  hold  water. 


Mr.  JAMES  MACGREGOR  said,  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Wick  Burghs 
(Mr.  Laing)  had  quoted  as  a  parallel  to 
this  loan  the  raising  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  the  French  railways,  upon  which 
100,000,0002.  were  borrowed  in  what  the 
hon.  Member  called  terminable  annuities. 
Now,  the  fact  was,  that  the  profits  on  the 
French  railways  were  so  large  that  they 
enabled  a  considerable  sum  to  be  regularly 
laid  by  for  what  was  termed  an  amariissB' 
ment  of  the  capital,  by  which  means  the 
parties  who  subscribed  the  100,000,0002. 
received  back  again,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  lease,  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital 
they  had  previously  invested.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  unfortunate  holders  of  rail* 
way  property  in  England  if  they  could  re- 
ceive back  their  original  capital.  With 
regard  to  the  contract  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  entered  into 
for  this  loan,  it  was  only  fair  to  say  that, 
jn  the  difficulty  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  in  having  to  borrow  16,000,0002. 
concurrently  with  the  imposition  of  addi- 
tional taxes,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  hkd 
conducted  the  operation  in  a  highly  satis- 
factory manner,  and  that  its  execution 
reflected  upon  him  the  greatest  credit. 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANEEY  said,  he 
had  heard  with  much  astonishment  the 
objection  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford (Mr.  Gladstone)  to  that  House,  pledg- 
ing itself  to  the  redemption,  at  a  future 
time,  of  the  loan  now  to  be  raised.  Why, 
that  was  precisely  the  same  course  which 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  pursued 
last  year  when  he  raised  a  certain  sum 
upon  Exchequer  Bonds,  and  asked  the 
House  to  agree  to  a  certain  amount  of 
taxation  to  afford  him  the  means  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  of  redeeming  those  bonds. 
Thus  the  House  was  involved  in  a  pledge 
to  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  taxation 
to  enable  it  to  fulfil  the  engagement  into 
which  it  ha(l  entered  ;  and  it  was  no  more 
than  what  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  asked  them  to  do  in  regard  to 
the  repayment  of  this  loan.  He  quite 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  .Hunting- 
don (Mr.  T.  Baring)  in  thinking  that  aU 
though  no  doubt  a  future  House  of  Com* 
mens  might  reverse  the  decision  to  which 
they  came  on  the  present  occasion,  yet 
that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  their  duty 
to  give  the  best  pledge  in  their  power  for 
the  honesty  of  their  intention,  when  peace 
should  happily  be  restored,  to  maintain 
such  an  amount  of  taxation  as  would  admit 
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of  tbo  gradaal  reduction  of  the  national  I 
debt  to  the  point  at  which  it  atood  before 
the  contraction  of  this  loan. 

Mr.  WILKINSON  aaid,  he  doubted 
the  wiadom  of  the  House  now  entering 
into  a  pledge  to  bo  fulfilled  hereafter, 
when  the  oiroumstances  of  tbo  country 
might  be  altered  in  a  manner  which  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  anybody  now  to 
foresee.  With  regard  to  the  creation  of 
a  3|  per  cent,  stock,  as  suggested  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wick  (Mr.  Laing),  that 
ooursei  in  the  present  state  of  monetary 
affairs,  would  not,  he  considered,  hayebeen 
expedient. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  that  he  had 
heard  with  some  surprise  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Peterborough  (Mr. 
T.  Hankey),  for  if  two  things  were  perfect- 
ly distinct  they  were  these  :  one  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  do  a  thing  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  and  the  other  for  them  to  en- 
ter into  vague  paper  promises  which  they 
themselyes  had  no  power  to  perform. 
Besides,  the  case  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  was  otherwise  different  from  the 
present  loan.  When  the  £  xchequer  Bonds 
were  issued,  the  condition  for  repayment 
within  a  certain  period  was  a  stipulation 
entered  into  with  the  lenders — ^it  was  part 
of  the  contract,  and  was  not  therefore 
likely  to  be  broken.  The  taxesi  therefore, 
imposed  to  meet  it  were  sure  to  be  main- 
tained. But  what  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  Unitersity  of 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Goulburn)  eontended  was, 
that  this  clause  would  not  constitute  any 
oUigation  on  the  public  \  that  it  would 
merely  act  as  an  opiatoi  inducing  them  to 
belieTe  that  this  was  a  mere  temporary 
loan«  and  that  provision  had  been  made 
for  its  repayment  in  time  of  peace,  al- 
though at  the  same  time  we  knew  that, 
exoept  in  the  formal  words  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  no  such  provision  had  been 
made»  because  it  was  not  in  our  power  to 
make  any.  The  hoti.  Member  for  the 
Wick  Burghs  (Mr.  Laing)  said  ihat  the 
borrowing  of  money  on  terminable  an«> 
nuities  was  a  question  of  prioei  No  doubt 
it  was.  And  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Chan- 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  pursue  the  re- 
quisite ealeulatlons  on  matters  of  piloe, 
and  to  take  care  that  the  loan  was  negoti- 
ated on  as  favourable  tertns  for  the  publio 
as  peseible.  He  believed  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Bxehequer  had  done  so  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  that  the  present 
loan  was  negotiated  in  a  manner  highly 
advantageous  to  the  public*  As  to  the 
Mr,  T,  Hankey 


expediency  of  borrowing  npon  loans  ter- 
minable on  shorter  notice  than  a  twelve- 
month— in  doing  so  they  obtained  a  sub- 
stantial return  for  any  additional  price 
they  paid  to  the  lender,  because  it  was 
well  known  that  the  condition  of  giving 
twelve  months'  notice  presented  a  serious 
practical  obstacle  to  the  operation  of  re- 
ducing the  interest  on  the  debt.  It  was 
no  sufficient  answer  to  this  to  say  that 
those  loans,  the  interest  of  which  oould  be 
lowered  on  a  shorter  notice*  were  already 
large  in  amount }  for  it  was  obvious  that 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  debt  over 
which  they  could  spread  a  reduced  rate  of 
interest,  the  better  would  it  be  for  the 
public* 

Thb  CHANCBLLOR  of  tHB  EXCHB- 
QUER :  I  have,  Sir,  listened  with  the 
utmost  respect  to  the  remarks  made  by  my 
right  houi  Friends  the  Members  for  the 
two  tJniversities  on  the  proposal  contained 
in  the  resolution  before  the  House  with 
respect  to  the  annual  repayment  of  the  loan 
after  the  expiration  of  the  war.  The  opi- 
nions which  ihey  have  expressed  will  com- 
mand great  weight,  not  only  from  their 
financial  experience,  but  frotn  their  ability 
in  all  matters  relating  to  this  branch  of 
the  subject.  Sir,  I  fully  admit  that  the 
Resolution  in  question  is  not  a  matter  of 
contract  between  the  Government  and  the 
lenders  of  the  16,000»000{.,  and  that  it  is 
perfectly  open  to  Uiis  House  to  consider  this 
question  without  placing  any  limit  on  the 
discussion,  and  to  deal  with  tho  clause}  when 
the  Bill  is  before  them,  as  they  may  think  fit. 
But  this  proposition  has  beon  deliberately 
proposed  to  the  House  by  the  Government, 
as  they  believe  it  to  be  a  pro^r  and  de- 
fensible proposition,  and  when  the  proper 
time  oones  they  will  feel  It  their  duty  to  ad- 
here to,  and  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  it4  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  has 
been  some  misapprehension  on  tho  part  of 
my  two  right  houi  Friends  as  to  the  pre- 
cise effect  of  the  proposilioti  in  qneation. 
On  Friday  night»  when  I  had  the  honour 
of  explaining  its  nature,  what  I  dieUnctly 
stated  was,  that  this  House  could  not 
make  an  irrevocable  law ;  that  an  Act 
passed  by  this  Parliament  might  be  re- 
pealed by  a  PaHiament  fifteen  years  hence; 
and  that  wo  could  ndt  do  anythitig  which 
would  offeotually  tie  up  tbo  hands  of  our 
successorsi  Preoisely  the  sattto  objection 
that  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Cbtflbitm) 
makes  to  this  proposition  might  be  mado 
to  every  Act  which  passes  this  Honae 
which  affects  future  goneralioftfi.     There 
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U  nothing  peculiar  in  the  propoBition  which 
wo  make.  It  cunnot  control  the  future 
discretion  of  Parliftment ;  but  the  effect 
which  it  would  hare  if  it  received  the  au- 
thority of  law  is  this — it  creates  a  perma- 
nent charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
and  it  hecomes  the  duty  of  the  existing 
Goremmeat  to  make  prorision  for  that 
sum  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
year.  It  will,  therefore,  be  tho  duty  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  so  long 
as  this  Act  remains  unrepealed,  to  esti- 
mate for  1,000,000{.  in  his  annual  Budget 
for  the  purpose  of  repaying  the  loan  now 
contracted.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  it 
may  so  happen  that  the  nation  may  be 
engaged  in  war,  or  that  there  may  be  some 
pressing  necessity  which  may  render  it 
inexpedient  that  the  surplus  rerenue  of  a 
partiottlar  year  should  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  this  debt ;  if  so,  it  will  be  in 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  untie  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  and  to  repeal,  either 
permanently  or  temporarily,  the  enactment 
which  makes  it  necessary  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  provide  this  1,000,000/.,  and 
to  make  any  provision  which  they  may 
deem  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time  ; 
but  until  Parliament  does  so  interfere,  and 
does  so  untie  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
it  will  have  to  make  this  provision  for  the 
extinction  of  the  debt.  This  is  all  that  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  do,  for  we  can  in  no 
way  place  a  limit  on  the  future  discretion 
of  Parliament.  We  are  unwilling  to  create 
a  permanent  burden  on  posterity,  and  cir- 
cumstances prevent  us  from  borrowing  so 
large  a  sum  as  the  loan  required  in  ter- 
minable annuities.  It  has  been  stated 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Huntingdon  (Mr. 
T.  Baring),  who  is  entitled  to  spoak  with 
great  authority  on  this  subject «— and  I 
am  satisfied  that  his  statement  will  be 
con6rmed  by  all  persons  who  will  care- 
fully consider  tho  question^-that  a  loan 
of  16,000,0002.  cannot  be  effected  on  ter- 
minable annuities  without  giving  terms  so 
extravagant  that  the  Government  would  be 
justly  condemned  if  it  agreed  to  accept 
them.  I  question  whether,  without  giving 
terms  absolutely  extravagant,  so  large  a 
loan  could  be  effected  at  all  in  terminable 
annuities  of  thirty  years,  for  there  is  a 
great  objection  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  receive  back  every  year  a  portion  of 
their  capital  in  driblets,  subjecting  them  to 
the  necessity  of  expending  their  capital  as 
income^  or  of  reinvesting  it  in  a  troublesome 
manner  in  small  sums,  very  often  under 
embarraasing  ciroumstances.    These  would 


be  difiSculties  so  great  that  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  so  larce  a  loan  could  be 
effected  at  all  in  terminable  annuities.  As 
it  was  not,  therefore,  in  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  effect  the  loan  in  terminable 
annuities,  they  have  gone  as  far  as  they  be- 
lieved they  possibly  could — they  have  raised 
a  portion  in  perpetual  stock,  and  they  pro- 
pose at  the  same  time  to  make  it  obliga- 
tory on  the  existing  Government  to  apply 
for  1,000,0002.  annually  to  extinguish  the 
debt  so  created. .  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  this  is  not  a  paramount  authority,  and 
that  Parliament  has  the  power  to  rescind 
it ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us,  without 
making  the  repayment  of  the  debt  matter 
of  specifio  contract  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  tho  lenders,  to  impose  more 
stringent  obligations.  With  regard  to  ter- 
minable annuities,  there  is  this  advantage 
— the  repayment  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest is  made  a  matter  of  specific  con- 
tract between  the  Government  and  the 
lenders  ;  but  with  regard  to  perpetual  an- 
nuities this  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  case. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  made  some  re- 
marks as  to  the  expediency  of  contracting 
for  this  loan  in  3  per  cent  Reduced  An- 
nuities rather  than  in  Consols,  on  the 
ground  that  the  one  was  redeemable  by 
a  year's  notice,  which,  with  regard  to  the 
other  stock,  was  not  the  case.  Ho  spoke 
of  Consols  as  being  irredeemable ;  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  he  confounded 
two  Ideas  which  are  wholly  different — 
namely,  tho  reduction  of  interest  on  stock 
and  the  extinction  of  that  stock  ;  for,  if 
the  House  should  at  any  time  bo  induced, 
as  I  hope  it  will  be,  to  make  a  real  sinking 
fund,  and  not  an  imaginary  and  illusory 
one,  founded  on  the  principle  of  borrowing 
and  the  principle  of  compound  interest,  I 
see  no  reason  why  Consols  or  any  perpetual 
annuity  should  not  be  redeemed  by  the  Go- 
vernment going  into  the  market  and  buying 
up  their  own  annuities,  thus  extinguishing 
both  debt  and  interest.  I  confess  I  am  not 
very  sanguine  as  to  the  possibility  of  reduc- 
ing— within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  ge- 
neration— ^the  interest  on  Three  per  Cent 
Stock,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  we  may 
not  extinguish  any  amount  of  stock  by  an- 
nually applying  to  the  purchase  of  it  surplus 
taxation.  My  right  hon.  Friend  seemed  to 
speak  of  perpetual  annuities  as  though  they 
were  inextinguishable,  and  he  seemed  to 
contrast  terminable  annuities  as  something 
the  Government  can  extin^ish  with  per- 
petual annuities,  as  something  which  the 
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proTiflioDy  because  it  would  enable  tbe 
Goyernment  to  buy  up  not  only  Tbree 
per  Cent  Consols,  but  any  otber  public 
security,  according  to  tbeir  discretion. 
Tbe  otber  suggestion  was  a  very  friendly 
one  to  come  from  a  roan  wbo  was  not 
fayourable  to  tbe  substance  of  tbe  clause. 
He  doubted  wbetber  tbe  clause  was  wide 
enongb.  Tbe  Chancellor  of  tbe  Excbequer 
created  16,000,000i.  Consols,  and  tbe  ob- 
ject of  the  clause  was  to  require  the  pay- 
ment of  as  much  money  at  tbe  rate  of 
1,000,0001.  per  annum  as  would  redeem 
16,000,0002.  of  Consols.  But  Consols 
might  be  redeemed  from  otber  sources, 
and  in  fire  years  after  tbe  eondusion  of 
peace  there  might  be  10,000,0001.  of 
surplus  in  that  form,  to  to  be  applied 
by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction 
of  the  National  Debt.  If  so,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  not  get 
16,000,0002.  paid  under  this  clause,  for 
the  authority  of  this  clause  would  cease 
as  soon  as  16,000,0001.  worth  of  Consols 
were  redeemed,  whether  it  were  redeemed 
by  money  under  this  clause,  or  by  the 
general  application  of  the  law  relative  to 
an  approprtationj)f  a  portion  of  the  surplus 
revenue  towards  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  He  doubted,  therefore,  whe- 
ther the  clause  was  strong  enough  for  the 
object  proposed. 

Mr.  T.  baring  said,  he  thought  that 
the  adoption  of  the  first  suggestion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
would  entirely  frustrate  tbe  object  of  tbe 
Resolution.  There  was  a  great  variety  of 
Government  securities,  and  the  alteration 
suggested  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  enable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  boy  up  the  Exchequer  bonds  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
when  they  fell  due,  or  to  buy  up  Exche- 
quer bills  if  it  were  convenient  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  to  talce  1,000,0002. 
of  them  off  the  market,  or  tbe  deficiency 
bills  of  the  savings  banks  might  be  taken 
off  the  market.  The  object  of  the  Chan- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  that,  beyond 
any  other  claim  upon  the  Exchequer, 
1,000,0002.  a  year  should  be  applied  to 
the  redemption  of  the  Consols  created  by 
this  Resolution.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
understand  that  there  could  be  any  otber 
object  in  the  suggestion  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  than  to  frustrate  that  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  ho  thought  he 
was  hardly  open  to  the  remark,  that  his 
Mr.  Gladstone 


object  was  to  frustrate  the  intention  of  the 
Resolution,  and  he  must  ask  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  explain  bis  meaning. 

Ma.  T.  BARING  said,  he  could  assure 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  be  had  only 
intended  to  say  that  tbe  effect,  and  not  tbe 
object,  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  sug- 
gestion would  be  that  which  he  had  de- 
scribed. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  tbe  alteration  which  bis  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  suggeated 
was  not  to  exclude  Exchequer  bills  or  Ex- 
chequer bonds  or  any  other  descriptioa  of 
security,  not  Tbree  per  Cent  Consols,  from 
being  redeemed  under  this  clause.  Per- 
haps, tbe  House  would  allow  him  to  con- 
sider the  suggestion,  and,  if  it  should  be 
found  desirable  to  make  the  ehange  point- 
ed out,  it  could  be  done  when  the  Bill 
was  before  tbe  House.  He  certamly  did 
not  see  any  objection  to  applying  the 
1,000,000{.  a  year  to  tbe  redemption  of 
any  portion  of  tbe  funded  debt.  With 
regard  to  tbe  other  point  referred  to  by 
bis  right  hon.  Friend,  it  was  difficult,  at 
the  moment,  to  see  what  would  bo  the 
precise  effect  of  tbe  suggestion  he  had 
made.  It  was,  of  course,  desirable  to 
avoid  giving  the  words  of  the  Resolution  a 
wider  extension  than  they  would  be  strictly 
intended  to  bear ;  he  would,  therefore,  con- 
sider the  point  adverted  to  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  and  state  his  opinion  respect- 
ing it  on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  notwith- 
standing the  reply  of  the  right  hon*  Gentle- 
man (tbe  Cbancellor  of  the  Excheqoer),  it 
was  his  belief  that  the  86,000,0001.  did 
not  include  the  cost  of  collection  of  the 
revenue*  That  was  an  important  question 
to  be  considered.  The  object  of  the  former 
Commission  was  to  bring  the  whole  of  the 
expenditure,  including  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion, under  the  notice  and  supervision  of 
Parliament ;  and  the  late  Cbancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  deserved  the  highest  credit  for 
the  good  he  had  done  in  that  dtreodon. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  tbe  suppressioD 
of  the  large  amount  of  the  oost  of  the 
coUeotion,  and  if  it  were  added  to  the 
revenue  accounts  it  would  be  found  that 
the  sum  wanted  would  not  be  86,00O,O0M., 
but  nearly  90,000,0002.  He  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  give  the 
House  some  assurinee  that  this  eubject 
should  be  attended  to* 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  that  all  tbe  ac- 
counts relating  to  the  expenditure  for  the 
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present  jear  had  been  made  up  aocording 
to  the  old  system,  which  excluded  the  cost 
of  collection  on  one  side  of  the  aecount,  as 
well  as  the  gross  amount  of  revenue  on 
the  other.  For  the  future,  the  accounts 
would  show  both  these  items. 

Resolution  agreed  io» 

On  Resolution  7,  relating  to  the  increase 
of  duty  on  Spirits  being  read, 

Mb«  WHITESIDE  said,  he  had  to 
oomplain  of  the  phraseology  adopted  in 
the  Resolution,  and  which  in  fact  iuTolred 
a  species  of  great  injustice  to  a  large  body 
of  persons  connected  with  the  spirit  trade 
in  Ireland.  The  words  of  the  Resolution 
were  that— 

"Eveiy  gftUon  of  spirits  of  the  itrength  of 
hydroiMter  proof,  whieh  on  or  after  the  80th  day 
of  April,  1865,  shall  be  distilled  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  respectively,  or  be  in  the  stock,  oustody, 
or  possession  of  any  distillel*,  rectifier,  or  com- 
pounder of,  or  dealer  lb,  spirits  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland" 

should  be  subject  to  an  additional  duty. 
Now,  the  question  he  had  to  ask  the  Ohan« 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  was,  did  he  mean 
that  after  the  passinj^  of  tbis  Resolution 
the  new  duty  should  have  a  retrospective 
effect  upon  the  stocks  in  the  possession  of 
the  dealers  Who  had  already  paid  the  exist- 
ing duty  ?  Because,  if  that  was  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  a  more 
unjust  thing  he  could  not  conceive.  He  did 
not  find  fault  that  the  stocks  which  the 
coffee  dealers  and  the  tea  dealers  had  in 
hand  were  to  be  surcharged. 

Tffls  CHANOELLOft  or  rm  EXCHB- 
QUER  said,  the  explanation  he  had  to  give 
was,  that  this  Resolution  had  been  drawn 
up  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Resolution  for 
a  similar  object  relating  to  the  increase  of 
the  spirit  duty  was  prepared  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  and  predecessor  last  year,  and 
which  was  then  adopted  by  the  House.  It 
wail  on  that  occasion  declared  that  the 
stock  in  hand  should  be  subject  to  the 
increased  duty  on  the  same  principle  that 
the  stock  tn  hand  had  the  benefit  in  the 
cadc  of  a  reduction  of  duty. 

Mr.  FAQAN  said,  he  must,  though 
with  great  respect,  beg  to  deny  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  the  present  Resolution  was  prepared 
in  similar  words  to  those  used  in  the  Reso- 
lution of  last  year.  The  Resolution  of 
last  year  did  not  contain  the  words  "  rec- 
tifier or  compounder  of,  or  dealer  In  spi- 
rits."   He  was  aware  that  the  additional 


dealer.  If,  therefore,  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Whiteside) 
would  support  him,  he  would  move  that 
the  words  '*  rectifier,  or  oompounder  of,  or 
dealer  in  spirits ''  be  expunged  from  the 
Resolution. 

The  OHANOBLLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  there  existed  no  doubt 
as  to  what  was  the  practice  in  these  oases 
with  respeet  to  the  stocks  of  the  distillers, 
and  that  the  only  question  that  arose  was 
with  respeet  to  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
the  rectifiers  and  of  the  dealers  in  spirits. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the 
practioo  either  way  had  been  uniform.  He 
would  take  the  subject  into  consideration, 
and,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  bring  the 
question  again  before  the  House,  be  would 
be  prepared  to  express  his  final  opinion 
upon  it. 

Mr.  FAGAN  said,  he  was  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  assurance  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  just  giren. 

Resolution  agreed  to ;  as  were  also  Re*> 
solutions  8  to  Id  inolusire. 

On  Resolution  6  relative  to  the  duty  on 
sugar, 

Gaptaih  LAFFAN  said»  that  recently 
very  considerable  additions  had  been  made 
to  the  duties  on  Sugar  in  the  British  pos- 
sessions, and  at  the  same  time  very  consi- 
derable remissions  were  made  to  slave- 
grown  sugar.  The  present  addition  to  the 
sugar  duties  was  regarded  in  the  Colonies 
generally  as  an  injustice.  The  Mauritius, 
the  Colony  with  whieh  he  was  best  ac- 
quainted, was  dependent  for  its  prosperity, 
and,  indeed  for  Its  Tory  existonee,  upon 
having  a  full  supply  of  free  labour  from 
India.  It  was  at  first  extremely  diffionlt 
to  persuade  single  men  to  eome  from  India 
with  the  view  of  realising  a  eompetence 
with  which  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
The  agents  of  the  Government  In  India  act- 
ing upon,  or  misinterpreting!  instruotions 
received  flrom  homO)  made  and  enforced  a 
regulation  that  erery  Indian  leaving  India 
should  be  aeeompanied  by  a  woman,  which 
was  equivalent  to  stopping  the  supply  of 
labour  and  destroying  the  production  of 
sugar  at  Mauritius.  Representations  were 
made  on  the  Subject  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  who  proeeeded  to  eonsider 
the  question,  but  they  were  taking  so  long 
a  time  to  arrive  at  a  determlnaUen  that 
while  the  matter  was  being  settled  the 
Colony  was  being  ruined.     The  Govern- 
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lana  man  wouia  commuDicaie  lo  ine  uo- 
rernment  agents  in  India  that  thej  had 
misinterpreted  the  instructions  sent  them. 
Mr.  J.  BALL  said,  it  was  true  that  the 
immigration  into  the  Mauritius,  as  well  as 
into  other  Colonies,  of  a  large  number  of 
men,  increasing  enormously  the  male  po- 
pulation, had  engaged  the  attention  of 
successiTO  ColoniiJ  Ministers,  and  it  was 
therefore  deemed  highly  essential  that 
effectual  steps  should  be  taken  to  procure 
an  approximate  proportion  between  the  two 
sexes  in  those  Colonies.  In  the  month  of 
June  last,  therefore,  a  letter  on  the  subject 
had  been  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  the 
more  important  Colonies,  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  was  not  one  word  indicative  of 
an  intention  to  put  an  end  abruptly  to  the 
introduction  of  coolies.  No  instructions 
were  given  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  the 
emigration  agents  in  India,  but  the  Emi- 
gration Commissioners  in  this  country,  to 
whom  the  views  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
were  made  known,  informed  those  gentle- 
men that  it  was  essential  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  women  should  emigrate 
along  with  the  men.  From  the  tenor  of 
these  instructions  he  could  not  think  that 
any  officer  had  taken  upon  himself  arbi- 
trarily to  put  a  stop  to  the  emigration  from 
India  to  the  Mauritius,  because  there  was 
nothing  whatever  in  those  instructions 
which  distinguished  the  case  of  the  Mau- 
ritius from  other  Colonies.  He  could 
assure  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
forward  precise  instructions  by  the  mail 
about  to  leave,  and  if  any  misconception 
had  existed  it  would  be  removed.  At  the 
same  time,  the  noble  Lord  now  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  concurred  entirely  with 
those  who  had  preceded  him  in  thinking 
that  immediate  and  effective  steps  should 
be  taken  to  increase  the  female  population 
of  the  sugar  colonies. 

Mr.  POLLARD-URQUHART  said, 
that,  as  a  West  India  Proprietor  who  had 
suffered  long  in  silence,  he  trusted  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  protest  in  a  few  words 
against  the  injustice  with  which  the  West 
India  Colonies  had  been  treated.  They 
had  been  told  that  in  1854  they  would 
know  the  worst,  and  they  had  made  their 
arrangements  in  the  hope  that  no  further 
prejudicial  measures  would  be  taken  against 
them.  In  the  very  first  year  afterwards 
extra  duties  were  imposed  upon  their  pro- 
duce— duties  which,  in  his  opinion,  would 
Captain  Laffan 


ing  mem  wiiu  jubb.  ne  iiau  uau  i^ne 
misfortune  to  succeed  to  a  West  India 
estate  of  from  2,0002.  to  3,0002.  a  year ; 
but  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  possession 
it  had  caused  him  to  be  1,5002.  a  year  cat 
of  pocket.  He  had  become  a  ftree  trader 
greatly  to  his  own  loss,  and  he  wished  to 
know  why  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  •had 
forgotten  on  the  present  occasion  those 
free  trade  principles  which  for  the  last  ten 
years  they  had  been  inculcating  in  the 
Legislature.  In  a  time  of  peace  they  had 
suffered  severely  from  free  trade,  and  he 
had  to  protest  against  inflicting  on  them 
in  time  of  war  a  gross  injustice,  and  a  po- 
licy which  would  certainly  ruin  them. 

Mr.  £.  BALL  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  was  one  of  the 
strenuous  advocates  of  free  trade,  and  was 
so  enamoured  of  that  beautiful  theoiy  that 
ho  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  interest  of 
from  2,0002.  to  3,0002.  a  year,  for  which 
he  now  paid  1,5002.  He  (Mr.  E.  Ball), 
had  opposed  the  alteration  of  those  duties, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  loss  which 
would  be  entailed  on  West  Indian  pro* 
perty  by  the  alteration,  but  also  and 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  great  impetus 
which  would  be  given  to  the  slave  trade 
and  slavery  in  Brazil.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  the  Government  intended 
the  increase  of  duty  to  apply  to  all  sugars, 
or  only  to  those  of  Cuba  and  Brazil.  If 
only  to  Cuba  and  Brazil,  the  proposal 
would  be  an  excellent  one. 

Mr.  J.  G.  PHILLIMORE  said,  he  did 
not  rise  to  criticise  the  budget,  but  only 
to  express  his  deep  regret  that  there  should 
be  a  necessity  for  proposing  a  duty  on 
sugar,  which  he  believed  would  have  a  per- 
nicious effect  on  the  happiness  and  comfort 
of  the  Icywer  classes.  He  did  not  mean  to 
deny  the  existence  of  the  necessity,  for  he 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  talents 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer ;  but  he  must  express 
his  regret  at  a  necessity  which,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  would  have  most  unfavour- 
able results. 

Mr.  WILSON  said,  with  respect  to  the 
complaints  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  member 
for  dt.  Ives  (Captain  Laffan)  who  appeared 
as  the  advocate  of  Mauritius,  he  had  com- 
plained rather  of  the  absence  of  labour 
than  of  the  condition  of  dand.     With 

respect  to  the  sugar  cc  in  general, 

perhaps  there  was  no  Bi  terest  which 

exhibited  a  more  marke  le  of  rapid 
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progress  than  the  island  of  Mauritius. 
The  very  complaint  of  the  want  of  labour 
was  the  best  evidence  of  the  prosperity 
which  that  island  enjoyed.  It  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  House  to  know  that  in 
1844,  when  Mauritius  was  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  a  protection  amounting  almost 
to  an  exclusion  of  foreign  sugar,  its  pro- 
duce was  27»000  tons  per  annum.  In 
1848  it  had  risen  to  44,000  tons,  and  in 
1854,  after  protective  duties  had  been  re- 
duced, the  exportation  had  risen  from  that 
amount  to  82,000  tons.  There  was,  there- 
fore, a  large  increase  under  the  influence 
of  free  trade  and  of  a  competition  which 
increased  year  by  year.  With  such  a 
large  increase  he  therefore  did  not  wonder 
that  they  complained  of  the  want  of  labour 
in  that  island.  The  Colonial  Office  would 
encourage  emigration  from  India  in  every 
way  consistent  with  other  interests  to  sup- 

Sly  that  demand  for  labour.  Now  what 
e  had  said,  with  reference  to  the  pros- 
perity, the  Mauritius  might  with  truth  be 
said  of  the  whole  of  the  sugar  colonies, 
though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent. 
Taking  the  British  colonies  as  a  whole,  he 
found  that  in  1844,  when  these  colonies 
enjoyed  protection,  they  exported  204,000 
tons  of  sugar  to  this  country.  Last  year 
this  amount  was  increased  to  290,000  tons. 
The  effect  of  free  trade  had  been  greatly 
to  reduce  the  price  of  sugar,  and  as  to  the 
proposed  increase,  it  would  only  increase 
the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  Is.  per 
cwt.  as  compared  with  the  price  last  year. 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
that  the  increased  duty  should  apply  solely 
to  the  sugars  of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  but  to 
sugars  of  all  descriptions. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  said,  he  had  the 
misfortune,  like  the  hon.  Gentleman  below 
him  (Mr.  Poilard-Urquhart),  to  be  a  West 
Indian  proprietor,  and,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  he  had  made  to  improve  his 
property,  he  had  found  it  gradually  be- 
coming less  valuable  since  the  alterations 
in  the  policy  of  the  Government  had  been 
carried  into  effect.  It  was  quite  evident 
that  the  increase  in  the  duties  now  pro- 
posed would  chiefly  fall  upon  the  producer, 
and  he  could  not  believe  that  it  would 
amount  to  less  than  Is.  per  cwt.,  or  1 1. 
per  ton.  Upon  160,000  tons  of  sugar 
there  would  consequently  be  a  loss  of 
160,0002.  a  year,  and  could  it  be  said  that 


much  used  by  the  poor  as  tea,  coffee,  and 
sugar.  It  would  be  better  to  cut  down  the 
Estimates  2,000,0002.  than  to  raise  that 
amount  by  means  so  objectionable.  The 
hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Wilson)  was 
wrong  if  he  thought  that  slave-grown 
sugar  had  not  interfered  with  free-labour 
sugar.  This  country  had  imported  from 
the  West  Indian  colonies  last  year 
1,600,000  cwt.  of  sugar,  and  from  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Brazil,  and  other  slave-labour 
countries,  1,700,000  cwt.  Ho  believed 
the  proposed  increase  of  the  duty  would 
not  only^  tax  without  any  necessity  the 
comforts  of  the  poor,  but  would  also  stimu- 
late the  production  of  slave-grown  sugar, 
and  inflict  a  serious  injury  upon  our  colo- 
nial producers. 

Mr.  HEYWORTH  said,  he  must  com- 
plain  of  the  policy  of  indirect  taxation^ 
because  if  the  demand  for  manufactures 
was  restricted  abroad,  the  means  of  paying 
the  taxes  in  this  country  would  be  dimin- 
ished. He  agreed  that  the  addition  of  one 
per  cent,  to  the  income  tax,  which  would 
produce  the  amount,  would  be  preferable  to 
this  proposition,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
House  would  not  sanction  the  absurdity  of 
resorting  to  a  principle  which  had  over 
and  over  again  been  condemned. 

Resolution  agreed  to,  as  were  also  the 
remaining  Resolutions. 

NEWSPAPER  STAMP  DUTIES  BILL, 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mr.  cowan  said,  he  had  given  notice 
of  his  intention  to  move  cei'tain  clauses  and 
amendments,  with  the  view  of  repealing 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  sheets  of  paper, 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  letter-press,  whe- 
ther of  newspapers  or  periodical  publica- 
tions, imposed  by  the  Acts  now  in  force ; 
and,  also,  for  providing  for  the  conveyance 
through  the  Post  Office  not  only  of  news- 
papers, but  of  all  printed  matter,  at  the 
rate  of  one  halfpenny  for  each  transmis- 
sion for  every  two  ounces  or  portion  of  two 
ounces  carried,  or  at  such  rates  as  would 
duly  remunerate  the  Post  Office  for  the 
service  performed.  It  would  perhaps  be 
convenient  to  the  House,  therefore,  if  he 
took  that  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  amendments  he  proposed  to 
submit  to  the  Committee.  He  had  been 
for  many  jears  connected,  in  the  way  of 
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•wond  reading  of  this  Bill,  but  he  had  not 
done  to  without  reluctance,  because  he  was 
Yerj  unwilling  to  sacrifice  a  rerenue  of 
200,0001.  a  year  in  times  like  the  present, 
when  it  was  most  important  to  husbMid  the 
resources  of  the  country.  He  thought, 
however,  that  when  the  Government  did 
not,  or  at  all  events  could  not  enforce  the 
existing  law,  a  change  was  imperative,  and 
he  supported  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  in  the  belief  that,  eventually,  the 
revenue  would  not  suffer  to  any  extent,  if 
at  all,  from  the  alteration  which  was  pro- 
posed. He  had  looked  through  the  vanous 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  for  many  years, 
up  to  1825,  had  regulated  newspaper 
stamps,  and  he  thought  they  bore  evidence 
of  the  disposition  of  the  Legislature  from 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  to  hamper  and 
restrict  newspaper  proprietors.  Previously 
to  1825  no  newspaper  could  be  legally  puh- 
lished  of  larger  dimensions  than  twenty- 
two  inches  by  thirty-two  inches—*  sise 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  evening 
Londoi)  journals  at  the  present  time.  At 
that  time  the  weight  of  a  newspaper  did 
not  exceed  lioz.,  and  the  stamp  duty  was 
4d.  on  each  paper  less  20  per  cent.  The 
stamp  duty  was  afterwards  reduced  to  Id., 
without  any  restriction  as  to  the  size  of 
newspapers ;  but  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
subsequently  passed  a  limitation  was  im- 
posed upon  their  size.  It  appeared  to  him 
that,  in  1836,  the  Government  of  that  time 
had  no  idea  what  would  be  the  result  of 
the  introduction  of  steam  printing  machines 
and  railways  in  bringing  on  the  present 
fix  which  they  were  in.  There  was  no 
reason  why  the  law  of  1836  should  have 
been  accompanied  with  such  an  endless 
quantity  of  restrictions  as  to  stamps, 
weight,  and  size.  The  effect  of  that  law 
was  to  throw  on  the  Post  Office  en  enor- 
mous quantity  of  work,  which  it  could  not 
have  sustained  without  the  railways.  He 
thought  this  was  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
consider  whether  the  postage  law  should 
not  be  BO  altered  as  to  make  the  carriage 
remunerative  at  lower  rates,  and  the  object 
of  his  proposition  was  to  enable  newspa- 
pers to  pass  through  the  post  at  the  rate  of 
one  halfpenny  for  every  two  ounces.  He 
considered  that,  unless  such  a  system  were 
adopted,  the  country  newspaper  proprie- 
tors would  be  subjected  to  very  great  hard- 
ship, for  many  <k  them  would  have  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  their  journals  to  2d,  He 
had  seen  "  specimen"  newspapers,  which 
were  published  day  by  day  at  the  price  of 
Id,,  and  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
Mr,  C<wan 


newspapers,  so  long  as  the  present  law  re- 
mained  in  JPoree  they  were  unquestionably 
illegal.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  newspaper 
which  was  issued  every  day  at  the  pnoe  of 
a  penny,  and  he  considered  that  it  was 
most  unjust  to  existing  newspapers  that 
such  publications  should  be  allowed.  The 
hon.  Member  handed  the  naper  to  which 
he  referred  to  the  Ohaneellor  of  the  Bx- 
chequer,  who  observed  that  it  was  a  "  spe- 
cimen" number.  He  was  aware  it  was  a 
''specimen"  number;  but  these  "speci- 
men" numbers  were  published  day  after 
dar.  He  understood  that  there  was  an 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Goveniment 
to  reduce  the  duty  below  Id.,  but  although 
Id,  might  not  be  a  high  charge  for  a  news- 
paper which  weighed  four  ounces,  and  the 
oost  of  which  was  5d,,  it  would  amount  in 
the  case  of  such  specimens  as  those  to  which 
he  had  directed  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  charge  of  100  per  cent.  He  thought 
the  country  owed  much  to  the  newspaper 
press  for  its  contribution  to  the  information 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  press 
had  become  a  great  educational  institute, 
and  he  was  most  anxious  that  the  humble 
classes  of  society  should  have  the  means  of 
procuring  newspapers  at  a  moderate  price. 
He  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  making  a 
distinction  between  newspapers  and  other 
periodical  publications,  but  thought  they 
ought  all  to  be  classed  under  the  same 
category,  and  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  in  making  these  suggestions  be  was 
animated  not  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  Government,  but  by  a  desire  to  make 
the  Bill  generally  acceptable.  He  did  not 
wish  to  press  his  proposition  unduly,  but 
he  trusted  that  the  Grovemment  would  give 
it  every  favourable  consideration. 

Mr.  barrow  said,  he  regretted  ex- 
tremely to  find  that  the  Government  did 
not  accede  to  the  substitution  of  a  half- 
penny stamp  in  return  for  the  privilege 
of  passing  newspapers  through  the  Post 
Office.  In  his  opinion,  this  was  a  most 
serious  question,  affecting,  as  it  did,  the 
educated  classes  of  the  countiy,  to  whom 
the  reading  of  the  current  news  had  be- 
come a  necessity.  The  hardship  inflicted 
by  the  Bill  in  its  present  state  would  fall 
more  particularly  upon  constituencies  such 
as  he  represented,  and  would  scarcely  be 
felt  in  large  towns,  to  which  unstamped 
papers  would  be  brought  by  railways.  But 
it  would  operate  most  unfairly  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  newspapers  published  in  coun- 
try districts  which  must  depend  mainly 
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for  their  oireolation  in  th«  rural  diBtriets 
upon  the  faoilitiee  afforded  hj  the  Post 
Office,  and  he  therefore  hoped  the  Qovern- 
ment  would  take  into  their  Berious  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  reducing  the 
tax  on  that  class  of  the  community  to  a 
halfpenny,  because^  if  they  did  not,  he 
was  certain  they  would  destroy  much  of 
the  good  anticipated  by  the  supporters  of 
the  measure — namely,  that  all  classes, 
and  particularly  the  lower  classes,  of  the 
community  should  participate  in  the  in- 
tellectual adrantage  and  amusement  of 
reading  the  newspapers.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  persons  liTing  in  country 
districts  derived  their  whole  supply  of 
newspapers  through  the  post,  and  from 
those  local  newspaper  proprietors  whose 
capital  could  ill  afford  an  extreme  pressure 
upon  it.  As  far  as  the  question  of  revenue 
was  concerned,  he  believed  they  would 
i-ather  gain  than  lose  by  reducing  the 
postal  charge  to  a  halfpenny,  for,  if  they 
dfd  not  do  so,  priyate  enterprise  would  soon 
compete  with  the  Post  Office  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  the  revenue  from  this  source 
might  be  entirely  lost. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  1  agreed  io» 

Clause  2, 

Mb.  COLLIBR  said,  that  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bdinburgh  (Mr.  Cowan)  had  given 
notice  having  been  withdrawn,  he  would 
Yonturc  to  suggest  some  alterations  in 
this  clause,  which  he  thought  would  em- 
body the  propositions  of  his  hon.  Friend. 
He  would  therefore  propose  that,  instead  of 
a  stamp  of  a  penny,  which  was  imposed  by 
this  clause  as  the  charge  for  postal  convey- 
ance, a  halfpenny  stamp  should  be  substi- 
tuted, and  that  such  stamp  should  be  im- 
posed for  each  transmission  by  post,  which 
he  thought  would  be  the  fair  and  equitable 
manner  of  settling  this  question.  He  did 
not  put  this  proposition  entirely  upon  finan- 
cial grounds,  but  upon  the  higher  conside- 
rations of  the  duty  they  owed  to  the  coun- 
try to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  and 
it  was  therefore  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  that  the  best  class  of  news^ 
papers  should  be  allowed  the  greatest  pos- 
sible facilities  for  circulation.  Any  tax 
restricting  the  transmission  of  knowledge 
was  essentially  a  tax  upon  knowledge  itself, 
and  therefore  it  was  with  some  confidence 
that  he  expected  the  support  of  those  who 
had  so  long  agitated  for  the  repeal  of  the 
taxes  on  knowledge,  in  favour  of  his  pro- 
position for  the  reduction  of  the  tax  upon 


the  conveyance  of  this  most  important  spe- 
cies of  knowledge  to  a  halfpenny.  There 
was  another  reason  for  pressing  this  Amend- 
ment. At  present  the  London  papers  were 
upon  the  same  footing  as  those  in  the  pro- 
vmces,  a  duty  of  a  penny  was  imposed  upon 
the  transmission  of  all  the  London  papers, 
being  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  upon  those 
published  at  fourpence,  33  per  cent  on  three- 
penny papers,  and  so  on,  which  would  ope- 
rate materially  as  a  protective  duty  on  tho 
lower  elass  of  proYincial  papers  as  against 
those  published  in  London;  but,  if  the 
Bill  passed  as  it  now  stood,  a  low  class  of 
provincial  papers  would  spring  up,  which , 
to  some  extent,  would  be  nothing  less 
than  piratical  publications  from  the  Lon- 
don press.  They  all  knew  the  enormous 
expense  with  which  some  of  the  London 
papers  were  conducted— they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  reading  the  early  and  im- 
portant news  receired  by  their  means  from 
the  seat  of  war,  they  knew  the  high  lite- 
rary character  of  their  articles,  and  they 
remembered  the  eulogium  passed  upon  one 
of  those  papers  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hertfordshire  (Sir  B.  Lytton),  who  had  de- 
clared that  if  he  desired  to  leare  to  re- 
mote posterity  some  memorial  of  existing 
British  civilisation  he  would  appeal  to  a 
file  of  The  Times  newspaper.  It  seemed 
to  him  (Mr.  Collier)  that  the  imposition  of 
a  penny  would  be  a  protectire  duty,  and 
that  while  it  would  materially  diminish  the 
circulation  of  London  newspapers  it  would 
unduly  increase  provincial  ones  of  a  low 
class.  He  would  not  go  into  detail  respect- 
ing the  question  of  rerenue,  but  merely 
i*efer  the  House  to  an  able  paper  drawn 
up  by  a  deputation  which  lately  waited  on 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
which  gave  rery  satisfactory  reasons  for 
supposing  that,  in  all  probability,  the  re- 
duction of  the  postal  charge  to  a  halfpenny 
would  improve  it.  In  that  document  an 
opinion  was  attributed  to  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill,  to  the  effect  that,  with  a  reduction  of 
the  stamp  duty  and  the  continuance  of  a 
high  rate  of  postage,  not  half  the  present 
number  of  newspapers  would  be  circulated 
through  the  post.  That  was  an  additional 
reason  for  reducing  it  to  a  halfpenny,  for 
he  must  say  that  he  viewed  with  apprehen- 
sion a  decree  of  the  circulation  of  the  Lon- 
don papers  throughout  the  country  to  the 
extent  of  half  their  present  number.  Such 
a  question  was  beyond  financial  considera- 
tions ;  but,  if  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  opinion 
were  correct,  there  was  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  if  a  halfpenny  stamp  were 
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Bubstituted  an  increase  in  the  revenue 
would  result.  The  Post  Office,  he  felt 
confident,  would  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  railways  if  they  retained  the 
penny  stamp,  for  he  was  informed  that 
at  present  seven  impressions  of  The  Times 
were  carried  by  railway  for  one  penny,  and 
that  a  large  number  of  the  Leeds  Mercury^ 
containing  seventy  or  eighty  pages,  were 
conveyed  a  distance  of  thirty  two  miles 
turough  the  district  for  the  like  sum. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
as  a  mere  question  of  competition  the  rail- 
ways could  beat  the  Post  Office.  His  Mo- 
tion would  be  to  vary  the  clause  by  insert- 
ing a  provision  to  the  effect  that  every 
periodical  publication  specified,  stamped 
with  a  halfpenny  stamp,  or  having  such 
stamp  affixed  to  it,  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  once  through  the  Post  Office,  and 
that  every  such  additional  stamp  should 
entitle  it  to  retransmission,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  That  would  leave 
the  question  of  the  weight  and  size  of  the 
publication  so  allowed  to  be  transmitted 
open  for  further  consideration. 

Mb.  cowan  said,  ho  wished  to  ex- 
plain  that  it  was  not  competent  for  him  to 
propose  his  Amendment  before  Mr.  Speaker 
left  the  Chair.  It  was  his  wish,  if  possi- 
ble, to  have  elicited  some  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  Government  favourable  to 
his  views,  but  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  He  knew  that  there  were  great 
difficulties  in  carrying  out  a  measure  liko 
this,  in  connection  with  the  Post  Office, 
and  he  should  be  unwilling  to  take  any 
course  by  which  the  Post  Office  would  be 
forced  to  adopt  a  measure  which  would 
cause  inconvenience.  He  still  hoped  to 
hear  some  assurance  from  the  Government 
that  they  entertained  a  favourable  opinion 
of  his  proposal.  In  the  meantime  he 
would  support  the  Amendment  of  his  hou. 
and  learned  Friend. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  the  question 
immediately  before  the  Committee  was 
whether,  in  sending  a  newspaper  through 
the  Post  Office,  the  stamp  should  be  a 
penny  or  a  halfpenny  ?  aud  there  was  a 
further  question,  whether  the  postage 
charged,  whatever  it  might  be,  should  send 
a  newspaper  through  the  post  once  only 
or  several  times  ?  Now  as  to  the  latter 
question,  affecting  the  retransmission  of 
newspapers,  he  apprehended  there  was 
some  little  collision  between  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  deference  to  existing  in- 
terests, and  what  should  be  done  on  the 
principles  of  abstract  right.  He  never 
Mr.  Collier 
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could  see  on  what  ground  of  abstract  right 
it  was  that  a  letter  of  half  an  ounce  with 
a  penny  stamp  went  through  the  Post 
Office  only  once  while  a  newspaper  with  a 
stamp  of  the  same  value  might  go  an  in- 
definite number  of  times.  If  Parliament 
were  dealing  with  this  question  de  nooo 
he  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  this  right  of  retransmission  was  one 
that  could  not  be  maintained  ;  but  they 
had  to  deal  with  interests  that  had  grown 
up  under  the  law,  and  looking  at  the  mat- 
ter in  this  light,  even  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman below  the  gangway  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
whose  measure  was  more  stringent  than 
the  present,  proposed  to  retain  the  right 
of  retransmission  for  a  considerable  period. 
If  it  was  proposed  to  do  away  with  tbat 
right  at  once  and  without  previous  notice, 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  departure  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings and  be  productive  of  injury  to  in- 
terests created  under  the  law,  and  a 
greater  evil  than  the  Legislature  would  be 
morally  justified  in  inflicting.  The  pro- 
posal no!^  was,  that  the  price  of  transmis- 
sion should  be  not  a  tax,  but  a  postage 
stamp,  and  the  Question  now  before  the 
Committee  was  whether  that  stamp  should 
be  a  penny  or  a  halfpenny.  That  qnes- 
tiou  had  not  been  raised  till  that  evening 
in  the  House,  but  they  were  all  more  or 
less  familiar  with  it  by  means  of  informa- 
tion which  had  been  very  industriously 
circulated.  He  believed  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  no  wish  to  make 
revenue  out  of  this  carriage  of  newspapers  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  newspaper  in- 
terest had  no  right  to  ask  that  their  pro- 
ductions should  be  carried  at  less  than  cost 
price.  It  should  be  as  near  as  possible 
an  equal  bargain  between  the  parties,  by 
which  neither  the  revenue  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  the  newspapers  on  the  other, 
should  gain.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
once  laid  down  that  principle,  the  question 
would  become  one  wholly  of  detail,  and 
rather  a  question  for  the  Post  Office  de- 
partment than  for  the  House  to  settle. 
He  believed  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Post 
Office  that  a  halfpenny  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  expenses  of  transmission. 
Whether  that  was  so  or  not,  there  were 
some  in  the  House  better  able  to  say  than 
he  was  ;  but  he  begged  to  say  a  word  or 
two  as  to  the  risk  of  the  Post  Office  being 
undersold  by  private  means.  That  risk 
did  not  weigh  very  much  with  him.  The 
House  must  calculate  on  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  newspapers,  which 
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would  ihroir  an  additional  burden  upon 
the  Post  Office.  It  was  already  found 
that  in  some  places  the  increase  of  weight 
in  the  carriage  of  newspapers  had  been 
such  as  to  cause  considerable  inconveni- 
ence to  the  local  post.  He  did  not  know 
that  there  could  be  any  object  in  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  newspapers  being  carried 
by  private  parties.  There  was  something 
to  be  looked  at  on  both  sides  ;  but  it  was, 
in  his  opinion,  a  question  which  very  much 
depended  on  what  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment might  think  would  be  a  remunerative 
price.  He  believed  a  halfpenny  would  be 
below  that  price,  and  therefore  he  would 
support  the  proposition  in  the  Bill  for  a 
penny.  If  the  Committee  were  to  carry 
out  tJie  intention  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member — ^if  5oz.  or  6oz.  of  printed  matter 
were  to  be  carried  for  a  halfpenny — it 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  discrep- 
ancy which  would  then  exist  between  those 
two  articles  to  which  he  had  a  shoit  time 
since  alluded — namely  manuscript  letters 
and  printed  matter.  The  difference  was 
one  for  which  he  could  see  no  fair  ground 
or  justification.  He  thought  the  House 
ought  to  avoid  making  unnecessary  altera- 
tions ;  and,  unless  they  were  to  have  a 
different  opinion  from  the  Postmaster- 
General,  he  thought  the  penny  stamp  pro- 
posed in  the  BiU  should  be  adhered  to. 
For  the  present  only,  he  would  be  prepared 
to  continue  the  privilege  of  retransmission, 
but  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that 
sooner  or  later  it  would  have  to  be  done 
away  with. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  must  beg  to  recall  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  origin 
of  the  Bill  now  before  them.  The  Bill 
originated  in  difficulty  which  arose  in  en- 
forcing the  compulsory  stamp.  It  was 
found  that  the  law  was  ambiguous,  and 
some  inconvenience  had  arisen  in  the  prac- 
tical-administration of  it.  A  Resolution 
was  passed  by  the  House  last  year  con- 
demnatory of  the  stamp,  but  not  advertmg 
to  the  pecuniary  amount  of  the  stamp,  and 
in  the  present  Session  a  Bill  was  introduced 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  his  predeces- 
sor, deafiig  with  the  question.  The  ob- 
ject of  that  Bill  was  to  remove  the  com- 
pulsory stamp  ;  and  the  Bill  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  was 
founded  on  identically  the  same  principle. 
It  was  limited  to  the  removal  of  the  prac- 
tical difficulty  that  had  arisen  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  stamp  on  all  newspapers, 
and  the  wish  of  the  Government  was  to 
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make  no  further  alteration  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  limited  object.  They  did  not  ask 
to  lower  the  rate  of  the  duty,  but  keep  it 
exactly  as  it  was,  at  the  rate  of  a  penny 
for  a  sheet  of  a  certain  size.  The  great 
objection  taken  to  the  measure  on  the 
second  reading  was,  that  it  would  endanger 
a  large  amount  of  revenue  at  a  time  when 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  exceeded 
its  income.  It  was  then  shown  that  the 
sacrifice  of  revenue,  though  considerable, 
would  be  met  in  the  financial  scheme  of 
the  year ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  state- 
ment which  he  submitted  on  Friday  an 
Estimate  was  made  allowing  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  revenue  in  consequence  of  the 
change  which  it  was  proposed  should  take 
place.  Since  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill — when  they  were  told  that  so  much 
depended  on  the  maintenance  of  the  stamp 
— a  further  question  had  been  raised, 
namely,  the  reduction  of  the  penny  stamp 
to  a  halfpenny,  and  it  was  argued  that 
this  would  be  attended  with  no  diminu- 
tion, but  rather  with  an  increase  of  the 
revenue.  Now,  it  certainly  was  possible 
that  the  sanguine  calculations  of  the  pro- 
moters of  that  plan  might  be  realized  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  founded 
on  most  uncertain  data,  and,  therefore, 
the  Government  were  not  prepared  to  run 
the  risk  that  would  attend  such  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty,  but  felt  themselves  bound 
to  adhere  to  the  original  proposition  which 
they  had  made.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Collier)  in  proposing  his 
amendment,  had  involved  himself  in  a 
difficulty  which  arose  out  of  the  change 
he  advocated.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman proposed  both  to  retain  the  im- 
pressed stamp  and  to  introduce  a  postage 
stamp.  If  the  impressed  stamp  were  re- 
tained it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  the 
re-transmission  of  newspapers  with  the  im- 
pressed stamp  through  the  post,  without 
imposing  upon  the  Post  Office  the  trouble 
of  examining  every  newspaper  and  obliter- 
ating the  stamp.  If  they  were  creating  a 
system  for  the  first  time,  unquestionably 
the  most  convenient  plan  would  be  not  to 
have  the  impressed  stamp  at  all,  but  to 
make  the  transmission  of  newspapers 
through  the  post  depend  on  a  postage 
stamp,  the  weight  of  each  newspaper  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  limited.  If  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  introduced  a  postage 
stamp,  it  became  necessary  to  impose  a 
limit  of  weight  ;  and  then  immediately 
arose  the  difficult  question  of  how  to  rc- 
3  H 
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coneUe  the  weight  for  newBp»|>erft  with  the 
present  limit  of  superficial  inches.  The 
limit  retained  in  the  Bill  was  wholly  inde* 
pendent  of  limited  weight,  and,  if  the  honw 
and  learned  Gentleman  introduced  a  limit 
of  weight  to  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
super&sial  limit*  it  would  be  the  means  of 
]iroduoing  great  confusion  and  difficulty  at 
the  Post  Office.  On  these  grounds,  com* 
bined  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  half- 
penny stamp  producing  the  amount  of 
i-erenue  anticipated,  he  must  oppose  the 
proposed  amendment. 

Mb.  MONCKTON  MILNE S  said,  he 
trusted  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezche* 

3ueri  since  he  admitted  the  principle  of 
iminishing  the  revenue  for  an  educational 
purpose,  would  consent  to  diminish  it  a 
little  more,  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  educational  advantages 
likely  to  result  from  the  proposed  amend* 
ment.  Great  weight  was  due  to  tiie  ar- 
gument of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Plymouth  (Mr.  Collier)  that  the  re- 
transmission through  the  post  of  the  Lon- 
don newspapers,  conducted,  as  they  were, 
with  such  great  ability  and  containing 
matter  of  such  great  educational  import- 
ance, should  be  in  every  way  encouraged. 
He  believed  that  the  law  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  moment  established 
a  differential  postage  on  the  transmission 
of  newspapers  within  certain  limits,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  transmission  over 
the  United  States  of  newspapers,  conduct- 
ed with  very  great  ability  and  at  great  ex- 
pense, was  prevented,  and  encouragement 
to  an  infinite  extent  was  given  to  smaller 
and  less  carefully  conducted  newspapers. 
It  was  a  singular  fact  that  the  great  agita- 
tion on  this  matter  cama  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  provincial  newspapers,  who 
thought  that  they  wonid  be  benefited  by 
the  proposed  amendment,  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  great  London  news- 
papers would  also  be  benefited  by  it  He 
believed  that  the  advantage  of  the  trans- 
mission of  such  a  newspaper  as  The  Times 
at  the  smallest  possible  expense  could  not 
be  overrated.  They  all  had  in  London 
the  opportunity  of  having  on  their  break- 
fast table  such  papers,  conducted  with  an 
inteUectual  power  which  might  compete 
with  that  necessary  for  the  highest  pro- 
ductions of  literature,  and  if  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  by  any  means  in 
his  power,  even  at  a  small  additional  sacri- 
fice to  the  revenue,  promoted  their  larger 
circulation,  he  would  be  serving  both  the 
literature  and  the  education  of  the  coun- 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


try.  He  believed  that  the  practical  diffi- 
culties  of  the  proposition  had  been  over- 
rated, and  he  conceived  that  retransmis- 
sion by  post  would  not  take  place  except 
in  cases  where  the  newspaper  contained 
something  of  sufficient  interest  to  create  a 
great  demand  for  it.  Therefore,  even  if 
there  were  a  temporary  loss  to  the  reve- 
nue, in  that  respect  the  advantage  to  the 
country  would  be  very  great. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn  (Lord  Stanley)  that  the  qnestion  of 
retransmission  must  be  dealt  with  within 
certain  limits  and  upon  grounds  which  were 
already  established.     The  privilege  of  re* 
transmission  had  reference  to  the  fixed 
habits  of  the  community,  and  to  part  with 
it  suddenly  would  be  an  inconvenience; 
but  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  was  so  much  enamoured  with  retrans- 
mission that  he  strongly  insisted  upon  its 
merits.     He  proposed  to  give  the  London 
newspaper,  in  some  shape  or  other,  an 
extraordinary  right,  which  smacked  very 
much  of  their  old  friend  Protection;  bnt 
he,  for  one,  thought  the  superior  article 
ought  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits.     Bnt 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  so  much  in  fa- 
vour of  retransmission,  he  ought  upon  that 
very  ground  not  to  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment, but  to  support  the  Bill  as  it  stood, 
because  the  Amendment  virtually  proposed 
to  abolish  the  privilege  of  retransmission, 
while  the  Bill  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer proposed  to  retMn  it.     With  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  price,  he  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  iUn^'s 
Lynn  that  it  ought  to  rest  entirely  with 
the  Executive  to  determine  it;  but,  said 
the  hon.  Member  who  last  addressed  them, 
**  Yon  have  for  educational  purpoeea  con- 
sented to  a  diminution  of  the  tax,  and  it 
is  no  very  great  matter  if  you  oonsoni  to 
a  further  diminution."     But  that  was  not 
the  question  before  the  Committee.    True, 
it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  no  profit 
should  be  expected  from  this  source  of  re- 
venue, but  the  question  was  not  whether 
the  State  should  be  saddled  with  a  per- 
petual service  for  the  benefit  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  community  who  printed  and 
who  read  newspapers.*   If  tiiey  did  what 
the  Amendment   proposed^  it  would   be 
practically  subsidising  the  transmission  of 
newspapers  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
which  was  bad  in  principle;  but  in  his 
opinion  it  was  totally  unnecessary.      He 
knew  no  reason  in  the  world  why  litera- 
ture at  large  might  not  claim  such  a  pri- 
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Tilege  jnst  as  well  as  newspapera  )  bnt  the 
real  qaestion  to  be  determined  was,  what 
was  the  lowest  charge  at  which  the  State 
could  undertake  the  transmission  of  news« 
papers  without  incurring  loss.     Of  course, 
between  large  towns  newspapers  could  be 
transmitted  in  parcels  by  railway  cheaper 
than  by  post,  bnt  it  was  not  fair  to  treat 
this  as  a  question  of  competition  between 
the  Post  Office  and  prirate  companies. 
Prirate  companies  were  at  liberty  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  best  suited  their  own 
convenience ;  they  could  reieet  or  transmit 
just  as  they  pleased ;  but  it  was  quite  dif- 
ferent with  the  Post  OfBce,  because  it  had 
no  altematiye  but  to  carry  for  ererybody  at 
a  iixed  scale  of  charge.    The  consequence 
would  be  then,  if  the  Amendment  were 
adopted,  that  the  railways  would  carry 
newspapers  in  bulk,  while  the  Post  Office 
would  have  to  perform  the  worst  and  most 
unprofitable  part  of  the  transmission  ser- 
vice.   Now,  could  the  Post  Office  under- 
take for  8  half^nny  to  perform  the  most 
difficult  and  the  most  unprofitable  portion 
of  the  transport,  such  as  carrying  news- 
papers to  the  greatest  distance  or  Into 
remote  and  unfrequented  quarters?     That 
was  a  question  very  much  for  the  Qovem- 
tnent  themselves  to  determine,  but  his  con- 
viction was  that  the  service  could  not  be 
performed  for  a  halfpenny.   It  was  easy  to 
say  that  the  loss  would  be  small  between  a 
halfpenny  and  the  cost  of  transport,  which 
might  be  three  farthings ;  but  the  loss  be- 
came no  small  matter  when  they  came  to 
multiply  the  farthing  by  90,000,000,  or  by 
the  still  larger  figures  which  an  increased 
number  of  newspapers  must  necessarily  oc- 
casion.    An  average  charge  must  there- 
fore be  fired  in  reference  to  that  circum- 
stance, and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, knowing  all  the  facts,  stated  that  he 
could  not  undertake  to  perform  the  service 
for  the  remuneration  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Qentleman  (Mr.  Collier)  desired  to 
establish.     He  had  himself  considered  the 
question  as  well  as  he  could,  and  his  con- 
viction was  that  this  rate  of  a  halfpenny 
would  entail  on  the  Post  Office  a  very 
heavy  cost  for  the  benefit  of  the  publishers 
and  readers  of  newspapers.    He  had  been 
told  that,  with  the  charge  made  for  the 
early  trains  from  London  to  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  it  did  not  pay  to  send  down 
the  advertising  sheet  of  The  Timeit  and 
that,  while  the  sheet  containing  the  news 
was  forwarded  by  the  six  o'clock  train,  the 
advertising  sheet  was  actually  retained  in 
London  to  go  by  the  Post  Cfffice  train  at 


ten  o'clock ;  so  great  was  the  necessity 
for  economising  the  expense  of  transport 
in  order  to  maxe  this  early  delivery  pay. 
Neither  was  it  found,  he  believed,  that  the 
extra  charge  made  by  those  who  undertook 
to  deliver  those  newspapers  in  the  towns 
was  ever  less  than  Id.  It  was  difficult, 
however,  to  got  at  any  precise  data  with 
regard  to  these  matters,  and  for  that  rea> 
son  the?  were  not  justified  now  in  going 
below  the  Id.  charge.  They  ought  care« 
fully  to  examine  the  ground  as  they  went, 
and  not  enter  blindly  on  a  course  in  which, 
if  unsuccessful,  they  could  not  retrace  their 
steps.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Com« 
mittee  would  leave  it  to  the  Government 
to  look  into  the  subject,  to  see  if  they 
could  carry  newspapers  and  other  printed 
matter  at  a  less  charge  than  Id.,  and  not 
consent  now  to  burden  the  State  with  a 
heavy  charge  for  a  purpose  which  it  was 
generally  felt  was  not  perfectly  legitimate 
or  fair  towards  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  barrow  said,  he  did  not  think 
it  was  likely  that  the  Post  Office  would 
lose  by  the  transmission  of  newspapers  at 
a  halfpenny,  for  he  was  informed  that  in 
America  a  newspaper  could  travel  3,000 
miles  for  one  cent,  and  certainly  they  were 
not  the  people  in  America  to  allow  the 
Post  Office  to  be  worked  at  a  loss.  The 
difficulty  anticipated  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  as  to  the  retransmission 
would  be  easily  obriated  by  requiring  that 
the  direction  should  be  written  across  the 
stamp,  or  that  it  should  be  obliterated  in 
the  same  way  as  letter  stamps  now  were  $ 
and  that  when  the  newspaper  was  trans* 
mitted  a  second  time,  a  second  stamp 
should  be  affixed,  to  be  obliterated  in  like 
manner,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  such 
second  stamp,  a  retransmitted  newspaper 
should  be  charged  Id.  Neither  did  he 
share  in  the  anticipations  which  had  been 
expressed  as  to  the  labour  and  expense  to 
which  the  Post  Office  would  be  put  in 
delivering  newspapers  in  thinly  populated 
districts ;  for,  ot  course,  they  would  not  be 
obliged  to  deliver  newspapers  except  in  the 
districts  where  they  were  now  obliged  to 
deliver  letters. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  appre- 
hended that  the  proposition  to  which  the 
Committee  was  now  asked  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Plymouth  to  accede  to 
was,  that  the  State  should  undertake  to 
carry  periodical  publications  of  any  sijse  or 
any  weight  for  a  halfpenny. 

Mr.  barrow  :  The  right  hon.  Gen-- 
3  H  2 
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ileman  most  remember  that  they  were 
limited  in  their  soperfiees. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  eaid,  that  was 
not  the  propoeition.  As  he  understood  the 
Amendment,  the  Post  Office  was  to  be  re- 
quired to  carry  all  newspapers  or  periodical 
publications  without  limitation  of  sixe  or 
weight.  [Mr.  Coujeb  said,  that  would  be 
a  matter  for  fature  consideration.]  A  pe> 
rtodical  publication  was  to  be  carried  for 
a  halfpenny,  whateter  its  weight,  but  a 
pamphlet  would  have  to  be  weighed  like  a 
letter,  and  to  contribute  probably  Sd,,  4d., 
or  6d,  for  every  transmission.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  he  were  slandered  by  a 
periodical  publication,  was  it  right  ^at 
that  publication,  whatever  its  sise  or 
weight,  should  be  transmitted  through 
the  country  for  a  halfjpenny,  while  ti^e 
printed  answer  which  he  might  make  to 
that  slander,  because  it  was  only  an  occa- 
sional publication,  would  be  chaiged  3d,  or 
M,  every  time  it  was  transmitted  through 
the  post?  Therefore,  before  he  codd 
consent  to  allow  these  periodical  publica- 
tions to  be  transmitted  for  a  halfpenny,  he 
must  have  a  clear  understanding  whether 
occasional  publications  of  the  same  weight 
would  be  transmitted  at  the  same  rate  of 
postage.  Justice  in  competition  was  quite 
as  important  as  any  other  consideration. 
At  the  present  time  pamphlets  were  being 
published  to  defend  the  characters  of  Lord 
kaglan  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne  against  the 
attacks  of  the  periodical  press ;  but,  while 
the  periodical  press  coud  circulate  and 
retransmit  their  attacks  without  any  ad- 
ditional charge  for  postage,  except  the 
original  newspaper  stamp  of  Id.,  Uie  an- 
swers to  them,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  pay 
postage  according  to  letter  weight  at  each 
transmission.  If  that  were  to  be  the  prac- 
tice, it  was  not  likely  that  Lord  Raglan,  as 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  had 
predicted  of  him,  "  would  rise  superior  to 
the  slanders  of  a  ribald  press ; "  on  the 
contrary,  what  he  would  require  would  be 
to  be  put  on  a  fair  footing  with  it.  He 
should  oppose  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Plymouth,  because 
he  saw  that  it  was  merely  meant  to  confer 
a  privilege  on  a  certain  class  of  publica- 
tions, and  that  it  would  not  have  been 
asked  for  had  it  been  quite  clear  to  the 
applicants  that  it  was  to  be  extended  to  all 
publications.  It  was  an  attempt  to  esta- 
blish for  the  future  a  postal  privilege  in 
place  of  the  advantages  which  it  was  erro- 
neously supposed  newspapers  had  enjoyed 
vnder  the  operation  of  a  compulsojy  stamp. 


Knowing  that  this  postal  charge  could  be 
at  any  time  reduced  by  a  Treasury  Order 
if  the  Government  should  think  £t  so  to 
do,  or  if  the  newspaper  proprietors  could 
persuade  them  that  it  could  be  done  with 
advantage,  he  should  certainly  oppose  the 
introduction  of  this  Amendment  into  the 
Bill. 

Mb.  PHILIPPS  said,  he  hoped  the 
Conunittees  would  not  consent  to  try  any 
experiments  with  the  Post  Office  until  they 
had  before  them  a  complete  ^and  clear 
balance-sheet  of  the  profit  and  loss  of  the 
Post  Office  service.  It  was  stated  that  the 
gain  in  this  department  was,  for  the  last 
year,  16,538Z. ;  but  this  did  not  include 
the  expense  of  the  packet  senriee.  In  the 
absence  of  a  clear  statement  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  packet  serrice,  there  would 
be  a  general  delusion  with  regard  to  the 
clear  income  derivable  from  the  Post  Office. 
In  the  statement  of  the  actual  income  of 
1854-55  the  Post  Office  revenue  appears 
as  1,276,0001.  This  sum  does  not  include 
the  expense  of  the  packet  service,  which, 
accordmg  to  a  Parliamentary  paper  just 
delivered,  amounts  to  812,826{.  This  does 
not  prove  a  deficiency,  but  a  very  consi- 
derable difference  between  real  and  ima- 
ginary revenue.  Persons  who  have  ex- 
amined the  matter  carefully  are  of  opinion 
that  if  the  expense  of  the  packet  service 
had  been  clearly  brought  into  the  accoont 
in  several  years  past  the  Post  Office  ac- 
counts would  havo  presented  an  actual  de- 
ficiency. 

Amendment  toithdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to ;  as  was  also  Clause  3. 

Clanse  4, 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  that  by  Clause 
2  of  the  Bill  they  subjected  periodicals  to 
the  same  regulations  as  newspapers,  and 
by  Clause  3  those  periodicals  would  be  en- 
titled to  transmission  by  post.  Clause  4 
provided  that  newspapers  should  be  regis- 
tered. There  was,  however,  some  doubt 
whether  Clauses  4,  5,  and  6,  were  oUiga- 
tory  or  not  upon  aXL  newspapers.  If  ihej 
were  not,  this  inconsistency  would  exist — 
that  whereas  periodical  publications  would 
be  assimilated  to  newspapers,  and  stamped 
newspapers  must  register  and  give  security 
under  Q  &7  Will.  IV.;  on  the  other  hand, 
newspapers  that  were  not  stamped  would 
not  be  required  to  be  registered,  unless 
the  publishers  thought  fit.  Now,  what 
he  wanted  to  know  was  this — ^why  should 
stamped  newspapers  be  subjected  to  com- 
pulsory registration  and  unstamped  news- 
papers be  exempted  from  this  condition? 
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That  point*  be  it  obseired,  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  vexed  question 
as  to  the  definition  of  a  newspaper.  The 
respectable  journals  which  paid  the  stamp 
duty  were  to  be  subject  to  the  wise  and 
wholesome  law  that  compelled  them  to  de- 
clare who  were  their  proprietors,  in  order 
that  any  person  whom  they  libelled  might 
know  who  was  the  responsible  individual 
against  whom  he  should  proceed  to  obtain 
redress,  and  why,  therefore,  should  those 
publishers  who  did  not  pay  this  tax,  and 
who  might  overwhelm  the  country  with 
penny  and  halfpenny  publications  slander- 
ing everybody,  be  wholly  released  from 
this  salutary  restraint,  and  be,  in  fact, 
aflfbrded  facilities  for  the  circulation  of 
wholesale  libels?  It  was  dear  that  the 
wording  of  the  clause  required  alteration, 
as  there  should  be  but  one  law  applying  to 
nil  newspapers  alike,  whether  stamped  or 
unstamped,  for  the  purpose  of  adequately 
protecting  the  community. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE. 
QUER  said,  it  was  perfectly  competent 
for  the  Committee  to  make  the  alteration 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Whiteside)  proposed;  but,  if  that 
were  done,  the  object  in  view  must  be 
enforced  by  penalties,  and  this  measure 
had  been  drawn  so  as  to  avoid  all  impo- 
sition of  penalties.  The  7th  clause  gave 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  power  to 
issue  stamps,  and  if  any  newspaper  or 
periodical  desired  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  transmission  by  post  for  Id.  it  must 
apply  to  them  in  order  to  be  stamped. 
On  this  privilege  being  granted  to  them, 
the  publishers  must  comply  with  the 
clauses  respecting  registration  and  secu- 
rities. In  fact,  therefore,  the  operation  of 
these  clauses  would  be  contingent  on  the 
receipt  of  stamps,  because  the  delivery  of 
stamps  would  be  made  conditional  on  com- 
pliance with  these  regulations.  The  rea- 
son why  the  Bill  had  been  drawn  in  this 
manner  was,  that  it  was  thought  every 
periodical  publication  or  newspaper  enjoy- 
ing any  circulation  of  the  least  considera- 
tion or  extent  would,  for  its  own  interest 
and  the  convenience  of  its  customers,  ap- 
ply for  the  stamping  of  a  portion  of  its 
impression,  thus  voluntarily  bringing  itself 
within  the  scope  and  operation  of  these 
clauses.  It  was,  however,  conceivable  that 
a  certain  number  of  obscure  and  unim- 
portant newspapers  and  periodicals  of  ex- 
tremely limited  circulation  might  contrive 
to  exist  for  a  time  without  stamping  any 
portion  of  their  impression  for  the  sake 


of  the  postal  facilities  which  accompanied 
that  process ;  but  that  was  a  very  impro- 
bable Qontingenoy,  and  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Bill  as  it  stood  would  prac- 
tically, and  without  the  enforcement  of 
penalties,  insure  compliance  by  all  news- 
papers worthy  of  mention  with  that  sys* 
tem  of  registration  and  securities  which 
protected,  not  the  Government  or  public 
authorities  only,  but  private  individuals, 
against  libellous  and  slanderous  attacks 
upon  character.  If,  however,  it  should 
be  thought  desirable  to  insist  by  means  of 
penalties  upon  registration,  and  the  giving 
of  securities  on  the  part  of  all  periodical 
publications  without  exception,  it  would  be 
competent  for  the  House  to  give  that  ex« 
tension  to  the  measure;  but  Her  Majesty's 
Government  did  not  propose  to  make  these 
provisions  compulsory. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  had  pre- 
pared a  proviso  to  be  added  to  the  clause, 
if  the  Committee  thought  fit,  reqmring  all 
newspapers,  though  unstamped,  to  regis- 
ter and  give  security  under  a  penalty  of 
201. 

Mr.  G.  butt  said,  that  this  BiU  would 
release  from  the  operation  of  the  existing 
law  of  registration  such  publications  as  did 
not  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pos- 
tal regulation.  It  would  also  sweep  away 
another  valuable  protection  provided  by  the 
existing  law,  which  required  securities  to 
be  given  by  responsible  persons,  so  that 
persons  who  might  have  to  bring  actions 
for  slander  against  newspaper  proprietors 
might  not  find  that  they  had  been  pro- 
ceding  against  mere  "men  of  straw." 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sidd  that 
the  respectable  papers  would  apply  to  be 
stamped,  and  thus  become  subject  to 
these  wholesome  conditions ;  but  he  should 
remember  that  there  was  no  necessary 
connection  between  a  mere  postal  regula- 
tion and  the  registration  of  publications ; 
and  the  existing  law  treated  the  two 
things,  which  rested  upon  entirely  dif- 
ferent grounds,  as  perfectly  distinct.  The 
fear  of  mischief  from  libellous  publications 
was  not  so  slight  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  have  them  believe,  because 
it  might  suit  the  interest  of  persons  to 
circulate  them  in  large  towns,  where  they 
would  not  care  for  postal  privileges.  On 
what  principle,  then,  could  they  maintain 
the  existing  law  against  the  respectable 
newspapers,  which  would  least  require  the 
check  it  imposed,  while  the  less  respecta- 
ble class  of  publications,  which  would  most 
need  the  restraint  of  such  a  law,  would  be 
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wholly  ftzempted  from  iti  oporaiion,  and 
loft  to  ODJoy  unrestricted  licenio? 

Thb  OHANOELLOR  ov  tbb  EXOHE. 
QUBR  taid,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Memher  woald  obsenre  that  the  Act  to 
which  he  referred  was  limited  only  to 
Bowspapeni,  and  did  not  apply  to  all  pe» 
riodicals.  Now,  the  Bill  under  considera- 
tion applied  to  all  periodical  publications 
published  within  thirty-one  days ;  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  by  his  proposal  would, 
however,  extend  the  regulations  of  this 
Act  to  periodical  publications  not  com. 
prised  within  the  original  Act.  There 
were  a  great  many  publications  at  a  half- 
penny and  a  penny  supported  by  religious 
societies,  which  had  a  large  circulation 
amongst  the  lower  classes ;  these  papers 
were  not  transmitted  by  post,  but  in 
monthly  parcels,  and  he  did  not  apprehend 
that  if  this  Bill  passed  these  puolications 
would  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
postal  privilege,  and  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  bring  them  under  the  regulation  of  a 
law  which  was  not  originally  intended  to 
apply  to  them.  By  limiting  the  registra- 
tion of  publications  to  the  cases  of  those 
persons  who  yoluntarily  sought  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  postal  privilege  the 
House  would  apply  tne  Act  to  all  news- 
papers of  importance,  and,  by  the  spon- 
taneous operation  of  the  Act,  would  ex- 
empt from  it  these  periodical  publications 
to  which  it  was  not  intended  to  apply. 

Mr.  Q.  BUTT  said,  that  at  present  all 
newspapers  must  be  registered,  and  give 
security  to  answer  for  libels }  but  the  effect 
of  the  present  Bill  would  be  to  enable  par- 
ties to  publish  newspapers  without  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  postal  regulations, 
and  then  they  would  not  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  registering  and  finding  security. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  some  hon. 
Members  thought  that,  because  they  voted 
for  compulsory  registration,  they  therefore 
voted  for  security  being  given  in  case  of 
libel,  but  he  did  not  think  so,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  the  securities  required  were 
nugatory  as  a  protection,  and  simply  vexa- 
tious to  those  who  had  to  give  them.  He 
wished  to  draw  the  distinction  between 
unnecessary  security  and  that  which  was 
alone  oontemplated  by  the  Bill,  namely, 
registration,  which  simply  meant  that 
every  person  issuing  a  periodical  publica- 
tion should  make  a  declaration,  stating 
the  name  of  the  proprietor.  There  was 
nothing  in  this  which  could  be  called  an 
annoyance  or  a  hardship,  and  he  was  in 
favour  of  the  compulsory  registration,  if 


necessary,  of  all  periodical  publications, 
but  protested  against  carrying  with  it  that 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  namely, 
the  question  of  securities. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  would  beg 
to  move,  as  an  Amendment,  that  the  fol- 
lowing words  should  be  inserted  in  the 
clause-^ 

'<  And  be  It  ensot^  that,  aftw  the  pabluhin^ 
of  this  Aet.  the  prDprietora  of  eiorj  newipaper 
or  periodioal  publioatum  shall  make  and  deUv«r,** 

The  insertion  <rf  these  words  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  terms  of  the  clause 
as  it  at  present  stood,  as  by  it  the  regis- 
tration of  all  periodicals  was  not  required. 

Ma.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  would 
ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  by  what 
machinery  he  proposed  to  carry  into  effect 
his  proposition  that  every  person  who  pub- 
lished a  periodical  should  register  it  9  They 
would  be  obliged,  if  his  Amendment  bck 
came  law,  to  have  officers  to  go  round  the 
country  to  oompel  publishers  to  register. 
He  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
enforce  a  general  registration  without  hay- 
ing new  machinery,  which  would  be  of  a 
vexatious  and  troublesome  character.  He 
believed  that  registration  under  the  exist- 
ing Act  was  entirely  neglected,  and  that  if 
even  stamped  newspapers  were  required  to 
comply  wiUi  all  the  provisions  of  the  clause 
requiring  registration,  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  would  have  little  else  to  do.  He 
was  in  favour  of  tracing  authorship,  and 
of  bringing  home  to  eveiy  responsible  per- 
son the  publication  of  a  calumny,  but  there 
was  at  present  a  law  in  foroo  which  ef- 
fected this,  as  it  required  that  to  every 
paper  should  be  affixed  the  place  of  abode 
and  name  of  the  printer,  who  was  obliged, 
under  the  Act,  to  keep  a  record  of  his  em- 
ployers, and  this  he  was  compelled  to  pro- 
duce under  order  of  a  justice  of  the  peaoe. 
They  therefore,  he  considered,  had  a  suffi- 
cient remedy  for  the  evil  apprehended,  and 
this  attempt  to  enforce  registration  wss 
consequently  unnecessary. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  that  no  diffi- 
culty as  to  machinery  to  enforce  registra- 
tion would  arise,  as  under  the  Act  of  the 
6  &  7  Wm.  IV.,  quoted  in  the  Bill  hefore 
the  Committee,  this  was  fvMj  provided  for. 
He  objected  to  the  argument  used  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  who  had  just  addressed 
them,  that  because  certain  persons  broke 
the  law  which  was  not  enforced,  therefore 
the  law  should  be  abolished.  The  right 
hon.  Member  had  expressed  a  strong  de> 
sire  to  trace  the  authorship  of  libels ;  but 
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how  could  this  be  done  unless  registration 
was  enforced  ?  If,  as  the  right  hon.  Mem* 
her  had  stated,  cheap  papers  were  to  spring 
up  on  all  sides,  conducted  bj  men  of  sur- 
prising  ability,  who  would  crush  tho  pre- 
sent papers  —  the  old  monopolists -~  he 
thought,  at  least,  that  they  ought  to  be 
affotdod  a  chance  of  knowing  those  who 
crushed  them. 

Mr.  WARNER  said,  he  thought  it  was 
admitted  that  there  was  something  wrong 
in  the  present  system  of  registration  ;  but 
this,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  rendered 
much  worse  by  the  present  clause.  Some 
such  amendment  as  that  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Enniskillen 
(Mr.  Whiteside)  was  called  for ;  but  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  as  to  the  propriety  of  enforcing 
registration  by  the  cumbrous  machinery 
referred  to. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  was  in  the 
unfortunate  predicament  of  disliking  both 
the  Proposal  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Amenment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Qen- 
tleman  the  Member  for  Enniskillen.  They 
had  opposite  characteristics  and  opposite 
merits.  He  admitted  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  proposal  was,  in  his 
opinion,  more  consistent  with  the  uni- 
formity of  principle  which  that  House 
ought  to  observe  in  its  proceedings  than 
that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  but  he  objected 
to  it  because  the  principle  upon  which  it 
was  founded  was  a  wrong  one.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  required  that  all 
periodical  publications  should  be  regis- 
tered, and  that  certain  declarations  should 
be  made  in  regard  to  them.  But  what  se« 
curity  would  be  gained  by  that  registration 
which  was  not  gained  by  the  present  law 
requiring  the  printer's  name  to  be  upon  the 
publication  ?  He  had  listened  in  rain  for 
an  indication  of  any  such  security  or  prac- 
tical advantage.  It  might  be  true  that 
in  cases  of  libel  tho  publication  of  the 
printer's  name  did  not  point  out  the  real 
libeller,  but  it  would  be  quite  as  true  with 
respect  to  any  name  which  might  be  regis- 
tered. It  appeared  to  him  that  the  only 
effect  of  the  Amendment  would  be  to  im* 
pose  unnecessary  trouble  and  vexation  upon 
many  persons,  and  he  should  therefore  say 
*'  No  "  to  it.  He  must  also  say  "  No  "  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  clause,  because 
it  was  irrational,  and  one  part  of  it  was 
not  consistent  with  the  other.  The  pre- 
sent law  requiring  the  registration  of  all 


publications  which   contained    discussions 
upon  public  affairs  was  intelligible,   and 
was  intended  to  guard  against  a  particular 
danger,  but  his  right  hon.  Friend  aban- 
doned that  law,  and  said  that  his  Bill  would 
be  effectual  in  obtaining  registration  and 
securities  from  all  respectable  periodicals, 
while   non*respectable    periodicals    would 
escape.    He  should  have  thought  that  non- 
respectable  periodicals  alone  were  those  . 
upon  which  it  was  necessary  to  impose  re* 
strictiotts,  and  his  right  hon.  Friend,  there- 
fore, in  one  sense  included  too  little,  and 
in  another  sense  too  much.     The  present 
law  took  no  cognisance  of  periodicals,  but 
an  abusive  practice  had  grown  up  whereby 
proprietors  of  periodicals,  not  being  news- 
papers, declared  them  to  be  newspapers, 
in  order  to  obtain  postal  privileges.     That 
absurd  anomaly — ^in  some  cases  it  might 
be  called  a  falsehood  —  his  right  hon. 
Friend  was  going  to  adopt  and  to  erect 
into  a  principle,  by  requiring  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  all  periodicals  which  desired 
postal  privileges,  whether  newspapers  or 
not,  whether  they  discussed  publio  affairs 
or  not,  should  register  and  give  securities. 
He  thought  the  House  of  Commons  ought 
not  to  make  regulations  of  that  kind,  in 
which  it  was  impossible  to  trace  a  reason 
or  a  principle.     His  right  hon.  Friend's 
clause   would   include  a  vast  number  of 
periodicals  to  which  the  law  of  registm- 
tion  and  security  was  never  intended  to 
apply ;  it  would  include  those  which  it  was 
not  important  to  include,  and  not  thoso 
which  ought  to  be  included.     He  was  con- 
sequently unwilling  to  be  the  means  of  im- 
porting so  irrational  a  proposition  into  tho 
statute  book,  and  should  therefore  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  he  would  not  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's objections  to  the  proposal  of  tho 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  ho 
thought  that  the  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Whiteside)  was 
both  rational  and  consistent.  Let  them 
see  what  was  the  principle  involved  in  that 
Amendment,  and  what  were  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  its  application  to  practice. 
The  press  enjoyed  a  very  great  liberty  and 
exercised  a  very  great  power ;  he  did  not 
grudge  it  that  liberty  and  that  power,  but 
they  had  a  right  to  exact  from  it  the  re- 
sponsibility which  ought  to  be  the  con- 
dition upon  which  all  power  should  be 
exercisea.  Now,  what  was  the  proposi- 
tion of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  ?  His 
hrH)  and  learned  Friend  proposed  that  the 
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sjttem  of  registration  which   at  present 
partially  exiated,  and  which  the  Goyern- 
nient  proposed  to  maintain,  should  he  ge- 
neral instead  of  partial  in  its  application. 
That  system  of  registration  was  connected 
with  no  Tezations  conditions  whaterer.  All 
it  sought  was  that  the  persons  who  ezer* 
cised  the  great  power  which  must  he  rested 
in  those  who  conducted  the  puhlic  press  in 
this  country  should  he  responsihle  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  exercised  it,  that 
society  should  know  who  were  responsihle 
for  the  opinions  which  the  press  expressed 
upon  public  questions,  for  the  criticisms 
which  it  offered  upon  the  conduct  of  public 
men,  and  that  the  power  which  influenced 
opinions  should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of 
that  opinion  which  it  attempted  to  regu- 
late.    He  supposed  no  gentleman  could 
think  such  a  proposition  irrational,  or  not 
calculated  to  be  beneficial  to  the  country. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 
society,  by  the  present  law,  had  that  means 
of  redress  to  which  it  was  entitled,  as  no 
publication  could  be  produced  unless  the 
printer's  name  was  affixed  to  it.     Erery 
one,  however,  knew  yery  well  that  a  pub- 
lication might  appear  and  exercise  a  great 
influence  affecting  the  character  of  an  in- 
diyidoal,  affecting  eyen  the  course  of  events 
At  a  critical  moment,  which  bore  the  name, 
as  printer,  of  an  individual  who  did  not 
even  exist.     The  required  effect  might  be 
produced  in  a  few  hours,  or  in  one  hour, 
by  a  pamphlet  or  placard  to  which   an 
imaginary  name  was  attached,  while  those 
who  were  injured  by  it  had  no  security  or 
redress.     The  new  law  would  require  the 
registration  of  the  name  of  the  proprietor 
of  a  journal,  not  names  of  the  authors  of 
articles  which  appeared  in  it,  nor  that  of  a 
mere  man  of  straw,  but  the  name  of  a 
person  whose  station  was  such  that  redress 
might  be  obtained  from  him  by  those  whom 
the  journal  might  have  injured.    He  there- 
fore  thought  that  the  two  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen (Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Gibson) 
had  not  made  any  sufficient  objections  to 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  proposal, 
which  was  founded  upon  a  broad  principle 
of  justice  and  fairness,  requiring  that  the 
public  should  have  a  simple  mode  of  ob- 
taining redress  when  they  had  received  an 
njury.     If  the  principle  upon  which  the 
proposal  was  founded  were  right,  was  the 
application  of  it  to  practice  difficult  ?     He 
was  not  called  upon  in  vindicating  a  prin- 
ciple immediately  to  find  means  by  which 
it  could  be  put  into  practice ;  but  he  did 
not   think,  judging  from  our  past  expe- 
Mk  DisraeU 


rience,  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
doing  so  were  so  g^at  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  intimated.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  Whiteside)  had  shown 
that  by  the  present  law  the  humblest  pro- 
prietor or  publisher  could  without  any  great 
trouble  or  vexation  be  made  responsible  to 
society.  The  proprietor  and  publisher  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  make  the  local  au- 
thority acquainted  with  his  purpose,  so 
that  if  he  offended,  society  might  have  the 
redress  to  which  it  was  entitled.  He  hoped 
the  Committee  would  feel  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend's  Amendment  tended 
to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  :  Sir,  it  is  said  that 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Enniskillen  will  catch  some 
newspapers  that  do  not  want  to  be  caught, 
and  others  it  is  not  wanted  to  catch.  Sir, 
I  know  a  newspaper  which  wanted  to  be 
caught.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  just  resumed  his  seat  has  spoken  of 
the  "  liberty  of  the  press."  That  has 
been  long  spoken  of.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  must  be  '*  free  as  the  air  we  breathe; 
take  it  away,  we  die."  But,  Sir,  what  is 
«  the  liberty  of  the  press  ?  "  It  is  the 
liberty  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  to 
slander  anonymously  whomever  they  please, 
against  whom  you  have  no  redress.  It  is 
freedom  to  the  anonymous  libeller,  and 
slavery  to  all  the  rest.  The  only  way  to 
meet  this  is  to  prohibit  any  person  from 
publishing  anything  anonymously,  periodi- 
cally, or  otherwise.  Sir,  no  honest  man  is 
ashamed  of  the  sentiments  he  expresses. 
You  talk  in  this  country,  more  than  in  any 
other,  of  your  *•  love  of  fair  play,"  "  meet- 
ing a  man  face  to  face,  and  a  good  stand- 
up  fight,"  &c.  Why,  where  is  the  fair 
play  of  these  anonymous  libellers  ?  You 
have — you  know  it  well — a  fear  of  moral 
assassination.  You  long  to  punish  the 
evil-doers,  and  you  are  afraid  to  do  so. 
You  know  that  the  only  way  to  do  it  ef- 
fectually is  to  force  them  to  give  their 
names  as  they  do  in  France.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  very  much  the  fashion  of  Gen- 
tlemen on  this  side  to  speak  of  France 
as  a  great  model.  Well,  let  us  imitate 
France,  at  all  events,  in  this  respect. 
They  have  found  out  a  way  in  France  to 
prevent  persons  from  publishing  without 
putting  their  names  to  what  they  publish. 
And  the  law  advisers  of  the  Crown  could, 
with  a  very  little  exercise  of  ingenuity,  I 
apprehend,  devise  a  way  of  securing  the 
same  object  in  this  country.     As  it  is. 
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Sir,  it  is  a  mere  moral  Thngge,  and  I 
hope  means  will  bo  found  for  suppressing 
this  great  moral  nuisance. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  bis  belief  was  that  the  clause 
would  be  found  practically  to  work  with- 
out material  inconyenience,  and  that  all 
those  newspapers  whose  circulation  was 
considerable,  and  whose  influence  there- 
fore was  felt  oTor  a  wide  circuit  of  the 
country,  would  be  drawn  into  it.  He  would 
admit,^  howe?er,  that  the  effect  of  the  Bill 
as  it  was  now  drawn,  while  it  removed  the 
objection  that  a  false  declaration  must  be 
made,  as  now,  by  persons  publishing  cir- 
culars and  periodicals  of  that  kind,  and 
who  now  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  stamp 
by  making  what  was,  in  fact,  a  false  de- 
claration that  they  published  a  newspaper 
— while  that  would  be  remoyed  by  the  Bill 
as  it  now  stood,  at  the  same  time  it  would 
introduce  another  anomaly,  namely,  that  it 
would  subject  that  class  of  publications  to 
registration.  He  had  no  objection,  after 
the  opinions  he  had  heard  expressed,  if 
the  Committee  should  prefer  it,  to  post- 
pone the  clause  relating  to  registration  and 
securities,  and  to  attempt  to  limit  them  to 
newspapers.  The  effect  of  that  would  be 
to  make  this  Bill  conform  more  exactly  to 
the  object  of  the  original  Acts,  to  except 
periodical  publications  generally,  and  to  re- 
tain the  word  "newspaper"  in  the  Bill 
which  it  had  been  an  object  to  omit,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  putting  a  pre- 
cise legal  construction  upon  it.  However, 
he  believed,  a  legal  construction  could  be 
put  upon  the  word  "newspaper,"  and  if 
the  Committee  would  go  on  with  the  remain- 
ing clauses,  he  would  consider  this  clause, 
and  endeavour  to  give  it  that  effect. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  hoped 
in  the  year  1855,  it  would  not  be  thought 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  our  institutions 
and  of  private  character  to  put  restraints 
upon  the  publication  of  opinion.  Both 
with  respect  to  suretyship  and  registration 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  might  save  himself 
trouble  by  enforcing  the  law  as  it  now 
stood.  The  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
by  the  late  Lord  Casilereagh,  and  was 
called  one  of  the  Six  Acts.  The  preamble 
stated  that— 

'*  WbereM  many  papers  containing  obflerrations 
upon  Publio  Acts  tending  to  excite  the  hatred  of 
the  public  to  the  constitution  of  this  realm,  and 
also' vilifying  our  holy  religion,  have  lately  been 
published  in  great  numbers,  and  at  a  very  small 
price,  and  it  is  expedient  that  the  same  should  be 
restrained." 

It  then  went  on  to  enact  that  every  person 


printing  or  publishing  any  newspaper  or 
any  pamphlet  (let  hon.  Members  of  that 
House  who  wrote  pamphlets,  but  who  never 
gave  any  security,  observe  that),  or  other 
paper  containing  any  publio  intelligence  or  ^ 
occurrence,  or  any  remarks  or  observations 
thereon,  or  upon  any  matter  in  Church  or 
State,  which  should  not  exceed  two  sheets, 
that  is  714  square  inches,  or  should  be 
published  for  sale  at  a  less  price  than  6<2. 
until  he  had  entered  into  a  recognisance 
before  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
found  two  sufficient  securities  in  4002.  in 
London,  and  2002.  in  the  country,  to  be 
answerable  for  any  blasphemous  or  sedi* 
tious  libel,  should  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  201.  And  by  an  Act  of  William  IV. 
this  was  extended  to  private  libel.  It 
was  under  this  Act  of  60th  Geo.  III., 
c.  9.,  that  securities  were  now  taken, 
and  not  under  the  Newspaper  Act;  and 
therefore  he  appealed  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  if  he  would  not  repeal  the 
60th  Oeo.  III.,  0.  9.  If  he  would  not  re- 
peal it,  he  asked  him,  above  all,  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  do  his  duty,  and 
to  take  care  that  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  violate  the  law  themselves. 
There  never  was  so  flagrant  a  violation  of 
that  law  as  the  letter  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London,  (Lord  J.  Russell)  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  That  was  a  pam- 
phlet which  commented  on  matters  of 
Church  and  State,  and  which  was  sold  in 
groat  numbers  at  a  small  price,  in  re- 
spect of  which  no  security  had  been 
given,  and  the  publisher  of  which  was 
liable  under  the  60th  Oeo.  III.  o.  9,  to 
forfeit  the  sum  of  202.  How  large  a  sum 
did  Lord  John  Russell  owe,  in  respect  of 
that  publication,  to  the  Queen  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  ?  Unless  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
enforced  the  law  against  his  colleagues, 
it  was  only  a  clap-trap  to  call  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  to  re-enact  a  law 
already  in  existence.  The  extraordinary 
thing  was  this,  that  the  late  Government 
of  which  his  right  hon.  Friei^d  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) was  a  Member,  agreed  to  abolish 
these  securities  ;  and  that  the  noble  Lord 
the  present  Prime  Minister  was  a  Member 
of  that  Cabinet,  and  must  therefore  have 
agreed  to  abolish  those  securities.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  majority  of  that  Cabinet 
formed  also  a  majority  of  the  existing 
Cabinet ;  it  was  not,  therefore,  asking  too 
much  that  they  who  a  few  weeks  ago  were 
willing  to  abolish  registration  and  other 
securities  should  not  now  come  forward 
and  superfluously  re-enact  them.     He  had 
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hoped  that  when  a  meaanre  rektiDg  to  the 
proBs  of  thiB  country  was  entertained  bj 
the  Goremroent  thej  would  have  had  a 
Bill  brought  in  based  upon  something  like 
a  general  principle,  and  reviewing,  as  it 
were,  the  whole  of  the  law  concerning  the 
press,  so  that  the  public  might  know  what 
the  law  upon  the  press  really  was.  The 
Bill  which  was  introduced  by  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  repeal 
Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  which  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  had  grown  obsolete ; 
but  by  the  present  measure  many  of  those 
Acts  would  remain  unrepealed.  He  had 
mentioned  one  of  them  ;  he  would  now 
refer  to  another.  He  found  an  Act  the 
preamble  of  which  set  forth  that^— 

"Wherosa  a  trsitoroas  conspiracy  bad  long 
been  carried  on  hj  persona  in  this  country  in  con- 
junction with  persons  ahroad  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  the  people  and  Goremment  of  France  to 
overthrow  the  constitntion  and  Oovemment  and 
everything  both  oivil  and  ecelesiastioal  existing 
in  Great  Britain  and  IreUad,  be  it  therefore 
enacted/'  d^c: 

and  then  followed  some  most  stringent  pro* 
visions,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  whole 
printing  business  of  the  country  under  the 
control  of  the  Government ;  but  scarcely 
in  any  respect  had  that  Act  been  enforced, 
and  yet  the  Government  were  afraid  to 
repeal  it.  He  must  say  one  word  on  the 
absurdity  of  making  the  securities  contin- 
gent upon  the  publication  going  through 
the  post.  George  III.,  when  he  enacted 
securities,  was  at  least  rational,  whatever 
might  be  said  of  his  policy.  But  the  plan 
now  proposed  was  irrational  and  ridiculous. 
The  Act  of  George  III.  sought  for  securi- 
ties in  obtaining  a  control  over  the  print- 
ing and  the  publishing  ;  for  those,  after  all, 
were  the  things  they  had  to  guard  against. 
It  was  the  printing  and  the  publishing  of  a 
libel,  and  not  the  mere  act  of  putting  it 
into  the  post,  that  should  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature.  How  absurd 
was  it  to  say  that  if  a  man  only  paid  Id. 
— ^by  a  Queen's  head,  and  not  by  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  newspaper  stamp — 
he  might  have  his  libel,  or  his  blasphemy 
and  sedition,  carried  through  the  Post 
Office  without  giving  any  security  what- 
ever ;  for  that  would  be  the  effect  of  your 
law.  Could  anything  be  more  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  Parliament  than  to  be 
legislating  in  such  a  puerile  manner  ?  Let 
all  these  securities  be  abolished.  They 
were  not  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
a  freo  press.  Trust  to  the  common  law  to 
put  down  the  libellers  ;  but  let  not  the 
right  of  any  man  to  put  his  opinions  on 
Mr.  M.  Oihion 
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paper  be  restricted,  whether  he  be  wealthy 
or  poor.  What  sort  of  law  was  that  which 
said  that  a  man  worth  4002.  should  be 
at  liberty  to  express  his  opinion  respecting 
affairs  of  Church  and  State,  but  that  a 
poor  man  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  give 
any  opinion  on  public  affairs  ?  It  appear- 
ed to  him  that  so  long  as  there  existed  a 
law  requiring  a  property  qualification  for 
the  expression  of  opinions,  or  for  the  re- 
cital of  facts  on  paper,  they  could  not  hold 
out  to  the  world  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  free 
press.  They  talked,  indeed,  about  abolish- 
ing a  property  qualification  for  Members 
of  Parliament,  and  for  the  holders  of  vari- 
ous offices,  but  they  were  afraid  to  abolish 
the  qualification  whioh  entitled  a  man  to 
express  his  opinions  on  paper.  He  hoped 
that,  while  professing  a  wish  to  uphold 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  to  diffuse 
knowledge  among  the  people,  Parliament 
would  not  aid  in  carrying  out  such  an 
odious  class  measure  as  that  which  said 
that  none  but  the  upper  classes  of  this 
country  should  be  at  liber^  to  publish  a 
newspaper,  a  periodical  publication,  or  a 
pamphlet  for  the  expression  of  their  opin- 
ions on  public  affairs  and  public  men. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  said,  he  hoped  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  while  he  took  time  to 
consider  the  amendment  proposed,  would 
not  be  guided  by  the  remarks  which  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down.  He  confessed  that, 
notwithstanding  what  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  said  about  the  year  1855  being 
somewhat  too  late  a  period  to  enter  upon 
the  question  of  securities  in  connection 
with  the  press,  it  did  not  appear  at  all  too 
late  to  him.  He  believed  that  the  press 
would  consult  its  own  liberty  and  its  own 
dignity  if  it  encouraged  any  act  of  legisla- 
tion which  should  require  the  registration 
of  the  names  of  those  persona  who  were 
really  responsible  for  that  which  was  in- 
serted in  the  journals.  There  was  nothing 
more  objectionable  than  that  a  party  should 
be  brought  forward  to  be  prosecuted  for  a 
libel  in  the  press  who  was  not  the  party 
really  guilty  either  of  writing  or  of  publish- 
ing that  libel.  He  thought  it  would  be 
very  much  more  for  the  dignity  of  the 
press,  as  well  as  for  the  interest  of  the 
public,  that  those  who  were  really  respon- 
sible should  be  thoso  whose  names  should 
be  required  by  law  to  be  registered. 

Sir  FREDERIC  THSSIGER  said,  he 
understood  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said  that 
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he  saw  no  objection  to  consider  the  amend* 
ment  proposed,  but,  as  there  were  many 
important  matters  which  required  conside- 
ration in  reference  to  these  clauses,  it  was 
desirable  they  should  be  postponed  in  order 
to  a£Ford  his  right  hon.  Friend  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  whether  he  could  frame  them 
in  such  a  way  as  would  secure  to  them  the 
approbation  of  the  House.  He  merely 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that,  as 
the  clauses  to  which  the  amendment  re« 
lated  were  to  ha  postponed,  the  Committee 
had  better  pass  on  to  the  other  clauses  of 
the  Bill. 

Amendment  wUhdraum.  Clause  poiU 
poned. 

Clauses  5  to  7  inclusive  were  also  potU 
poned. 

Clause  8  to  13  inclusive  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  the  Chairman  re- 
port progress. 

8iB  HENRY  WILLOUGHBT  said,  be 
wished  to  know  what  was  expected  to  be 
the  loss  to  the  revenue  in  case  this  Bill 
should  pass  ?  He  made  out  that  the  stamp 
duty  on  newspapers  produced  at  present 
about  470,0002.  per  annum  ;  now  deducting 
from  that  amount  the  probable  postal  ex- 
penoos,  he  should  like  to  have  an  estimate 
as  to  the  balance  likely  to  remain  to  the  re- 
venue after  the  passing  of  this  measure. 

The  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE. 
QUER  said,  that  as  the  stamp  in  future 
would  not  be  compulsory,  but  voluntary, 
all  estimates  with  reference  to  the  revenue 
derivable  under  the  new  law  were  neces- 
sarily uncertain.  He  had  stated,  however, 
on  Friday  night,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  was  that  the  loss  to  the  re- 
venue if  the  measure  should  become  law, 
would  be  about  200,0002. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  saw  that  a  notice  had 
been  given  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  certain  clauses  of  a  most  important 
character,  namely,  in  reference  to  news- 
paper copyright.  Now  those  clauses  had 
not  as  yet  been  brought  up,  neither  had 
any  statement  been  made  respecting  them 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
wished,  therefore,  to  know  whether  it  was 
intended  to  proceed  with  them  9 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  ths  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  have  the  clause  with  me,  and 
if  it  be  the  wish  of  the  Committee  I  am 
now  prepared  to  move  it.  I  thought,  how- 
ever, that  as  some  of  the  clauses  have  been 
postponed  it  might  not  now  be  convenient 
to  propose  a  new  clause. 

Mr.  barrow  said,  he  had  understood 
that  the  present  Bill  was  not  to  involve 


any  pains  and  penalties,  but  in  one  of  the 
clauses,  referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gen« 
ileman  the  Member  fOT  Buckinghamshire 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  there  were  pains  and  penal- 
ties imposed,  and  he  hoped  that  that  clause 
would  either  not  be  proposed  at  all,  or,  if 
proposed,  that  foil  time  would  be  given  for 
its  consideration.  He  thought  the  prac- 
tice of  printing  a  clause  in  this  manner  to 
be  delivered  to  Members  after  they  came 
into  the  House  without  an  opportunity 
being  afforded  to  the  public  at  large  of 
seeing  it,  was  inconvenient,  and  he  trusted 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not 
tarnish  his  fair  fame  by  adopting  a  prac- 
tice that  was  unfair  to  the  public  at  large. 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  quite  true  the  clause 
did  contain  a  penalty,  but  that  penalty 
was  not  to  be  recovered  by  the  Attorney 
General,  but  by  the  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper, for  the  piracy  of  any  matter  contained 
in  his  newspaper,  and  that  was  a  matter  for 
the  Committee  hereafter  to  consider.  With 
reference  to  the  observation  of  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr,  Barrow)  it  was  his  belief  that 
the  practice  adopted  by  him  was  of  constant 
occurrence  in  that  House,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  unusual,  unprecedented,  or 
exceptional  in  it.  He  had  given  notice  of 
the  clause  three  or  four  days  ago ;  hon. 
Members  had  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider it,  and  it  had  also  received  circulation 
amongst  the  public. 

Mb.  barrow  said,  that  he  did  not 
receive  the  clause  with  his  Votes,  and  he 
did  not  know  any  Member  who  had  so 
received  it. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  he  wished  to  know 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  when  he 
intended  to  go  into  Committee  again  on 
this  Bill  ?  There  were  some  hundreds  of 
persons  in  a  state  of  agony  with  regard 
to  the  Bill.  The  proprietors  of  existing 
newspapers  did  not  know  where  they 
would  be  next  week,  and  there  were  other 
newspapers  struggling  into  life.  Great 
expenses  were  incurr^,  and  a  most  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  would  be  para- 
lyzed until  this  Bill  should  be  disposed  of. 

Thk  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  will  fix  it  for  Monday  next. 

House  resumed. 

THE  ARMY  BEFORE  8EBA8T0F0L  COM- 
MITTEE. 
Mh.  ROEBUCK  said,  that  his  name 
appeared  on  the  paper  appended  to  a 
notice  that  the  hon.  Member  for  the  county 
of  Limerick  (Mr.  de  Vere)  be  added  to 
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tbe  Army  before  Sebastopol  Committee. 
On  eonsoltation,  howoTer,  with  the  Com- 
mittee the  result  was,  that  they  wished 
him  to  state  to  the  House,  as  a  con- 
clusion to  which  they  had  unanimously 
come,  that  in  their  opinion  it  would  be 
better  if  no  further  additions  were  made 
to  the  Committee.  {**  Oh,  oh ! "  and 
laughter.)  He  really  could  not  see 
what  there  was  in  that  announcement 
to  elicit  the  laughter  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  He  could  take  upon  himself  to 
state  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
had  been  extremely  sedulous  in  their  atten- 
tion to  business,  haying  only  on  one  occa- 
sion failed  to  make  a  Committee.  As  yet 
there  had  been  no  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  them,  and  they  regarded  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  taken  place  in  that 
House  as  tending  to  injure  them  in  their 
judicial  capacity  before  the  country.  They 
thought  that  they  could  best  conduct  the 
inquiry  without  any  further  addition  to 
their  numbers,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  would  adyantage  the  public  senrice 
by  putting  an  end  to  discussions  that  in- 
terfered with  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
He  could  only  add,  that  he  had  mentioned 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  to  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Goyemment,  and 
he  had  acceded  to  their  yiews  ;  it  was, 
therefore,  not  his  intention  to  propose  any 
one  to  fill  the  place  on  the  Committee 
yacated  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow 
(Mr.  J.  Ball.) 

Mr.  bent  [NCR  said,  he  certainly  was 
not  surprised,  after  the  discussion  of  a 
former  eyening,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  with- 
draw his  motion.  With  all  respect,  how- 
eyer,  for  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  as 
just  enunciated  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  he  must  say  he  regretted  ex- 
ceedingly that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
coincide  with  it.  In  making  that  remark 
he  begged  to  say  that  he  intended  to  im- 
pugn neither  collectiyely  nor  indiyidually 
the  conduct  of  the  committee.  But  haying 
on  a  former  occasion  contended — and  con- 
tended with  the  concurrence  of  opinion  of 
at  least  a  large  minority  in  that  House — 
that  considering  the  subjects  which  were 
being  discussed  before  tbe  Committee,  it 
was  indispensable  that  at  least  one  Mem- 
ber of  it  should  be  connected  with  the 
nayal  profession  who  might  cross-examine 
closely  and  efficiently  a  great  number  of 
the  witnesses  necessarily  produced  before 
the  Committee — ^many  of  whom  trying  to 
aayo  their  own  reputation,  would  be  bent 
*fr.  Roebu  k 


on  trying  to  conceal  the  truth.  Now  he 
would  defy  eyen  the  acnteness  of  the  boo. 
and  learned  Gentleman  himself  to  extract 
the  truth  from  an  unwilling  witness  of  that 
description.  He  could  only  express  hia 
surprise  that  the  independent  adyocate  of 
inyestigation  into  abuses  and  mal-adminift- 
tration  of  affairs  at  the  seat  of  war  should 
haye  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  upon  all 
occasions  of  doubt  for  adyice  to  tbe  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Goyem- 
ment. He,  howeyer,  repudiate  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  ;  for  he  contended  that  the 
nomination  of  the  Committee  ought  to  rest 
entirely  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
ought  not  to  be  dependent  upon  arrange- 
ments made  behind  Mr.  Speaker's  Chair. 
All  such  hole-and-corner  work  was  most 
unseemly  and  irregular  in  reference  to  a 
subject  like  that  before  the  Committee. 
He  was  informed  that  up  to  the  present 
time  a  yery  small  portion  of  the  inquiry 
connected  with  the  transport  senrice  had 
been  gone  into,  and  he  submitted  to  the 
House,  whether  this  did  not  materially 
strengthen  his  argument  as  to  the  neees* 
sity  of  haying  upon  this  Committee  a  nayal 
officer  of  experience  in  that  House— and  of 
experience  in  his  profession.  Such  an  of- 
ficer he  now  proposed  in  the  person  of  Cap- 
tain Gladstone,  and  he  thought  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  if  he  systematically  per- 
seyered  to  preyent  the  appointment  of  the 
only  description  of  man  who  could  by  possi- 
bility sift  the  truth  on  one  important  branch 
of  inquiry,  would  lead  the  country  to  belieye 
that  the  object  of  the  Goyemment  was  not 
to  promote  but  to  stifle  inyestigation. 

Mr.  macartney  seconded  tbe  motion. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
«<  That  Captain  Gladstone  be  added  to  the 
Committee." 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  he  rose  to  state 
the  reasons  why  be  thought  there  was  no 
necessity  for  any  additional  member  in 
the  room  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow. 
They  had  been  inquiring  consecutiyely  for 
a  great  number  of  days,  they  had  published 
a  blue  book  in  which  there  were  giyen 
13,000  questions,  and  they  had  asked 
some  thousands  more  questions,  and  there 
was  a  yery  yoluminous  appendix.  Should 
any  new  member  be  appointed  to  the 
Committee,  in  order  to  put  himself  in  the 
same  position  as  the  other  members  it 
would  be  but  reasonable  to  require  him 
to  ffo  carefully  through  all  those  questions 
and  eyidence,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  go  on 
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with  the  inquiry.  In  eomiog  to  a  decision 
upon  the  matter*  it  waa  most  important 
that  no  party  feelings  should  be  excited. 
He  had  not  taken  part  in  the  discuBsioQ  in 
that  House  with  respect  to  the  members  to 
serve  on  the  Committee,  nor  should  he 
then  if  he  had  not  been  asked  to  do  so. 
The  Committee  unanimously  agreed  that 
if  a  new  member  came  in  he  should  make 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  evidence 
which  had  already  been  obtained ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  even  when  a  member  came 
in  after  a  few  hours'  absence  he  had  to  ask 
many  questions,  and  the  previous  examina- 
tion had  to  be  repeated  to  him,  and  thus 
much  time  was  consumed.  Should  the 
House  think  that  all  these  questions  were 
material,  and  should  they  decide  to  run 
the  risk  of  having  all  these  questions  put 
again,  they  must  not  complain  if  the  in- 
quiry should  be  thereby  protracted.  It 
was  the  general  opinion  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  a 
reasonable  time ;  but  should  the  Com- 
mittee be  forced  to  go  over  again  the  same 
questions,  he  could  not  answer  for  the 
period  when  their  decision  would  be  arrived 
at.  He  would  dislike  to  divide  on  a  ques- 
tion whether  any  particular  member  should 
be  added  to  the  Committee,  but  the  Com- 
mittee considered  that  they  did  not  require 
another  member.  There  were  ten  mem- 
bers present  every  day,  and  no  party  ques- 
tion had  arisen.  If  the  House  wished  to 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  Committee, 
nothing  could  do  it  more  than  a  party 
division  in  the  House  in  respect  to  it. 

Mb.  LIDDELL  said,  he  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Seymour)  that  this 
inquiry  ought  to  be  brought  to  a  close  as 
speedily  as  possible.  However,  the  great 
reason  adduced  for  making  no  further 
additions  to  the  Committee  was  that  the 
new  member  or  members  could  not  have 
been  expected  to  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  all  the  evidence.  Now  he 
begged  to  remind  the  House  that  that  was 
an  argument  which  might  have  held  quite 
as  good  on  Friday  night,  when  there  was 
the  question  of  the  appointment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  de  Yere). 
It  seemed  that  there  had  been  a  kind  of 
agreement  in  this  matter  between  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  had  hitherto  considered  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  as  an  independent  Member, 
but  after  the  proceedings  of  that  night  he 
must  confess  that  his  faith  in  him  was 


shaken.  He  had  thought  that  it  was  a 
question  of  the  country  against  the  Govern- 
ment, but  now  it  appeared  to  be  entirely 
between  the  Committee  and  the  Govern- 
ment. He  deprecated  anything  like  a  fac- 
tious feeling  upon  this  subject.  The  coun- 
try wanted  a  strict  and  searching  inquiry. 
The  Committee  had  to  deal  with  naval 
questions,  and  he  should  in  consequence 
vote  for  the  appointment  of  a  naval  officer. 

Mb.  DRUMMOND  said,  he  would  admit 
that  the  argument  was  equally  good  on  Fri- 
day night  against  the  accession  of  a  new 
member,  but  it  was  not  the  Committee  that 
moved  for  that  accession.  The  argument 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Liddell)  there- 
fore went  against  himself.  The  Committee 
never  asked  for  the  appointment  of  an- 
other member  [Mr.  Liddell  :  The  Govern- 
ment did.]  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  thought 
that  he  had  gone  into  that  Committee  with 
a  foregone  conclusion  of  drawing  up  a  bill 
of  indictment  against  the  Government,  he 
had  mistaken  his  man.  More  factious  and 
dishonourable  motives  could  not  be  imputed 
to  any  man  than  to  say  that  they  had  been 
packed,  or  that  it  was  intended  to  pack 
them,  not  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  truth,  but  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Every  member  who 
was  old  enough  to  have  cut  his  wisdom 
teeth  in  that  House  must  be  perfectly  well 
aware  that  no  Committee  was  ever  formed 
without  consulting  the  heads  of  parties. 
With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  naval 
officer  being  on  the  Committee,  he  did  not 
see  the  necessity  for  it,  as  all  the  Committee 
had  to  inquire  into  was  to  ascertain  if  the 
naval  officers  obeyed  their  orders.  At  the 
present  stage  of  the  proceedings  he  cer- 
tainly thought  it  would  be  rather  a  disad- 
vantage to  appoint  a  new  member  on  the 
Committee.  It  was  clear  that  if  they  were 
to  have  a  Gentleman  on  the  Comnrittee 
who  knew  nothing  and  who  had  not  read 
these  14,300  questions  which  had  been 
asked,  the  report  of  the  Committee  must 
be  delayed  a  considerable  time. 

Mb.  pack  said,  that  the  House  could 
only  judge  of  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
on  Friday  night  from  the  motion  which 
stood  in  the  name  of  its  Chairman,  and 
which  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  new 
member.  He  believed  that  a  naval  mem- 
ber was  wanted  on  the  Committee,  and  he 
should  therefore  support  the  motion. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  consequence 
of  the  way  in  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  West  Norfolk  (Mr.  Ben- 
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tinek)  had  repreaented  the  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, totally  forgetful  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  proceeding  in  that  House.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  Committee 
should  he  appointed  hy  the  House  and  not 
hy  the  Goremment ;  and  so  it  was,  for  it 
was  the  House  which  appointed  the  Com- 
mittee. If  the  course  suggested  hy  the 
hon.  Gentleman  were  followed,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman 
wished  that  when  a  member  desired  to 
appoint  a  Committee  he  should  without 
communication  with  any  one,  propose  a 
certain  list  of  names.  If  that  were  done, 
there  would  he  a  long  debate  upon  erery 
name  proposed,  and  there  would  be  no  end 
to  the  proeeedinff.  The  only  method  of 
'  coming  to  a  conclusion  was,  that  the  per- 
son ym\o  proposed  the  Committee  should 
consult  with  the  leading  Members  upon 
the  different  sides  of  the  House,  and  should 
come  to  an  understanding  upon  a  list  of 
names  which  should  be  unobjectionable  to 
any  party,  and  which  should  yet  command 
the  confidence  of  the  House.  The  course 
which  had  been  pursued  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  Roebuck)  with  regard 
to  the  Committee  was  that  which  was  in- 
rariably  and  necessanly  pursued  in  the 
appointment  of  eyery  Committee  which  was 
ever  named  in  that  House  for  any  useful 
purpose.     In    reference    to    the    present 

Juestion,  all  that  he  wished  to  say  was 
fiat  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  stated 
to  him  that  erening  that  the  Committee 
had  unanimously  come  to  the  decision  that 
they  preferred  not  to  hare  any  new  mem- 
ber added  to  the  Committee.  So  far  as 
the  Goyemment  were  concerned,  it  was  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  a 
member  were  added  or  not;  and,  more- 
OTor,  they  had  not  the  slightest  objection, 
if  a  member  were  to  be  added,  that  that 
member  should  be  a  naval  officer.  He 
felt,  however,  that  some  deference  was  due 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  which 
appeared  to  be  unanimous  ;  and  he  should 
therefore  rote  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  if  the  motion  went  to  a  division ; 
but  he  assured  the  House  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him  whe- 
ther the  motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  were  carried  or  not.  He  was 
quite  sure  if  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
(Captain  Gladstone)  were  appointed  that 
he  would  discharge  his  duty  with  satisfac- 
tion to  the  country, 

Mb.  DISRAELI  said,  he  entirely  agreed 

with  the  noble  Lord  in  the  observations 

Viscotmi  Palmertton  ^ 


which  he  had  made  with  respect  to  tfte 
system  followed  by  the  House  in  the  mode 
of  appointing  Select  Committees,  and  he 
thought  that  the  Government  might  rerj 
well  be  acquitted  of  any  sinister  purpose 
in  the  mode  in  which  they  sanctioned  the 
appointment  of  such  Committees ;  for  no- 
thing could  be  more  natural,  fair,  or  con- 
venient, than  for  a  Member  on  moving  a 
Committee,  to  place  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  leaders  of  different  parties 
in  the  House,  in  order  to  ascertain  who 
would  he  best  qualified  to  inquire  into  the 
particular  subject-matter  at  issue.  It  waa 
an  object  of  great  importance  to  have  upon 
the  Committee  the  most  competent  men 
who  could  be  procured,  and  persons  who 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
With  regard  to  himself  personally,  any  in- 
fluence he  had  exercised  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  had  been  this. 
He  was  not  consulted  in  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee,  as  he  would  probably 
have  been,  had  the  Committee  been  nomi- 
nated upon  that  side  of  the  House,  but 
the  appointment  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  was  left  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Roe- 
buck), and  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield  had,  however,  with 
great  courtesy,  done  him  the  honour  of 
asking  his  opinion  upon  the  nomination 
of  a  certain  number  of  Gentlemen  to  re- 
present the  general  feelings  of  Gentle- 
men who  sat  upon  that  side  of  the  House, 
and  who  had  voted  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield  in  favour 
of  the  inquiry.  In  alluding  to  the  mat- 
ter he  wished  to  remove  from  the  public 
mind,  and  from  the  House  generally,  any 
idea  that  there  had  been  a  party  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee.  The  only  part  he  had  taken 
upon  the  suMect  was  this : — The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  asked  him  to  re- 
commend four  Members  to  sit  upon  the 
Committee;  and,  as  the  names  of  any 
Members  he  might  recommend  would  have 
to  come  before  the  House  for  their  ap- 
proval, any  recommendation  which  might 
be  considered  unjustifiable,  or  to  misrepre- 
sent the  feelings  of  the  House,  could  easily 
have  been  set  aside.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Sheffield  had  done  him  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  the  honour  of  placing  his  name 
upon  the  Committee,  but  particular  rea- 
sons with  regard  to  the  pressure  of  public 
business  induced  him  to  believe  that  he 
was  unable  to  do  proper  justice  to  the  sub* 
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jeot,  and  therefore  he  recommended  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Droit- 
wich  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  shoald  sit  upon 
the  Committee  in  his  place.     He  felt  that 
in  making  that  recommendation  he  was 
taking  a  course  which  would  gire  satisfac- 
tion to  a  great  majority  of  hon.  Members. 
And  who  was  the  second  Member  whom 
he  had  recommended?    Earing  observed 
that  the  name  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Aylesbury   (Mr.  Layard)  did  not  appear 
among  the  names  proposed  either  by  the 
Goyemment  or  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield,  be  thought  that  the 
public  would  not  feel  satisfied  unless  the 
hon.  Member  for  Aylesbury  formed  part 
ef  the  Committee,  and,  as  all  that  was  re- 
quired was  an  inrestigation  into  the  subject 
by  those  most  competent  to  carry  on  the 
inquiry,  he  said  that  he  should  wish  to 
see  the  name  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Aylesbury  upon  the  Committee.    Haying 
proposed  these  names,  he  felt  that  there 
ought  to  be  upon  the  Committee  both  a 
military  and  a  naval  man,  and  he  there- 
fore recommended  the  names  of  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Wigan 
(Colonel  Lindsay),  and  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  Christchurch  (Ad- 
miral Walcott).     The  names  of  these  Gen- 
tlemen were,  however,  omitted  in  the  Mo* 
tion  brought  before  the  House,  and  no 
naval  officer  whatever  was  nominated.     A 
strong  feeling  being  entertained  that  a 
Member  of   the  naval  profession  should 
occupy  a  seat  in  the  Committee,  he  was 
consulted  upon  the  subject  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  sat  upon  that  side  of  the  House, 
and  the  name  of  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
Navy  was  mentioned,  to  whom  the  only 
objection  he  could  urge  was,  that  from  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  Committee, 
the  Government  having  lost  a  Member,  it 
might  be  considered  that  they  were  trying 
to  obtain  an  unfair  advantage  if  they  re- 
commended a  Gentleman  from  that  side  of 
the  House.     He  therefore  had  not  sup- 
ported the    proposition,    but   he    subse- 
quently supported  the  nomination  of  an 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Captain  Sco- 
bell)  from  the  other  side  of  the  House.  He 
only  went  into  these  details  to  show  that 
there  was  no  desire  whatever  to  give  this 
Committee  a  party  character,  and  that  the 
only  wish  was  to  have  efficient  Members 
serving  on  it,  whose  labours  should  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  House  and  the 
country.     If  it  could  be  supposed  that  they 
were   deviating    from  the   understanding 
originally  entered  into  with  regard  to  the 


general  balance  of  party  interests  in  the 
Committee,  he  certainly^hould  have  avoids 
ed  voting  for  any  Gentleman  at  all.     But 
when  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  sanctioned,  the  other  ntght, 
the  nomination  of  a  Gentleman  whose  name 
was  unknown  to  ninety^ntne  out  of  every 
hundred  Members,  he  should,  if  he  had 
been  present,  have  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  noble  Lord  ought  to  propose  for 
the  adoption  of  the  House  the  name  of  a 
Gentleman  better  known  and  of  more  ex- 
perience.    There  could,  however,  be  no 
question  that  all  parties  were  now  entirely 
free  to  take  that  part  with  regard  to  the 
present  vacancy  which  they  thought  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  public  interests. 
The  noble  Lord  could  not  urge  that  he  in 
fairness  ought  to  recommend  an  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  fill  the  vacancy,  for  the  noble 
Lord  plainly  told  them  that  he  did  not 
value  the  appointment,  and  had  no  de- 
sire to  nominate  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee.    But,  though  the  noble  Lord  did 
not  value  the  matter,  the  question  was  a 
serious  one  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House.     Having  well  weighed  the  number 
to  be  appointed  upon  the  Committee,  and 
the  character  and  talents  of  the  Gentlemen 
appointed,  they  ought  to  hesitate  before 
they  gave  to  the  (Committee,  or  to  any 
Minuter,  the  power  of  diminishing  the 
number  of  Gentlemen  to  whom  such  highly 
important  functions  had  been  delegated. 
If  such  a  proceeding  were  allowed,  it  might 
be  in  the  power  of  the  GovemTnent  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  the  Committee,  by 
giving  places  to  certain  of  the  Members 
composing  it.     The  noble  Lord  said,  it  was 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him  whe- 
ther this  or  that,  or  no  Gentleman  at  all, 
were  appointed  upon  the  Committee ;  but 
he  (Mr.  Disraeli)  considered  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  were  fulfilling  some 
of  the  most  important  and  responsible  du- 
ties ever  delegated  to  a  Committee,  and 
no  Minister  of  the  Crown  had  a  right  to 
use  the  language  which  had  been  used  by 
the  noble  Loi3  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  noble  Lord  had  sposen  of  the  Com-- 
mittee  with  contempt.    ["  No,  no !  *']  Had 
not  the  noble  Lord  said,  within  the  last 
few  minutes,  that  it  was  of  no  consequence 
who  the  parti'sular   individual   was    who 
should  occupy  the  vacant  post,  or  whe- 
ther any  Member  at  all  was  added  to  the 
Committee?    Were  not  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  performing  judicial  func- 
tions?   In  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
England,   they  were  fulfilling  more  im- 
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portaat  daties  than  had  heen  fulfilled  for 
raany  a  long  year;  and  was  the  Hoiue 
of  CommoaB  to  be  told  that  it  waa  a 
matter  of  no  importance  to  the  First  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown  whether  a  particnlar 
indiTidaal  was  chosen,  and  that,  in  point 
of  fsct,  it  was  an  insignificant  matter 
whether  the  nmnber  should  be  kept  up 
or  not  ?  He  might  as  well  say  it  was  a 
matter  of  insignificance  whether  the  num- 
ber of  the  Judges  should  be  kept  up,  for 
the  present  inquirr,  so  far  from  being  a 
matter  of  indifference,  was  a  subject  of 
the  highest  importance.  The  gravest  duty 
they  could  fulfil  was  to  appoint  a  compe- 
tent and  worthy  Member  of  that  Commit- 
tee in  lieu  of  Uiat  Gentleman  who,  by  the 
agency  of  the  Minister  himself,  had  left 
that  solemn  tribunal,  on  whose  rerdict 
more  perhaps  depended  than  either  the 
House  or  the  country  had  yet  taught  them- 
selres  to  beliere.  It  was,  therefore,  of  the 
highest  consequence  that  they  should  take 
care  not  only  that  the  number  should  be 
complete,  but  that  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  should  be  competent.  The  re- 
maining question,  was,  whether  there  ought 
not  to  hare  been  upon  this  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  army  before 
Sebastopol,  a  Member  of  the  House  who 
was  slso  a  Member  of  the  naval  profession. 
If  such  a  man  had  been  proposed  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  he  would  have 
supported  him  in  preference  to  any  Gen- 
tleman who  sat  upon  the  benches  near  him, 
for  the  very  reason  which  had  been  thrown 
into  their  teeth — that  they  ought  not  to 
admit  the  imputation  of  party  feeling  in 
the  appointment  of  the  Uommittee.  He 
did  not  think  it  fair  to  impute  any  such 
fedmg  to  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Bentinck), 
who  had  shown  by  his  Motion  that  he  did 
not  seek  to  infuse  party  spirit  into  its 
composition.  They  had  not  succeeded  in 
appointing  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Mi- 
nister, and  an  able  and  gallant  officer,  and 
why  ?  Because  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  opposed  it.  The  noble 
Lord  had  shown  his  respect  for  his  sup- 
porters by  refusing  to  grant  the  fulfilment 
of  their  wishes,  and  now  he  said  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  him  who  was  ap- 
pointed, or  whether  any  one  was  appointed 
at  all.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted  he 
did  not  express  that  sentiment  on  Friday 
night;  he  would  have  saved  a  world  of 
discussion,  for  the  noble  Lord  might  then 
have  listened  to  the  suggestion  of  his  (Mr. 
Disraeli's)  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Bentinck), 
who  had  now  proposed  an  hon,  and  gallant 
Mr,  Disrcieli 
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Gentleman,  who  was  not  a  partisan,  but 
who  was  a  relative  of  a  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  was  Minister  when  some  of  the 
most  important  transactions  to  be  inquired 
into  occurred,  and  who,  though  not  now 
a  Minister,  was  still  responsible  to  the 
Parliament.  This  was  not  a  proposal  to 
be  tortured  and  perverted  by  the  ingenuity 
of  rhetoric  into  a  party  movement ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  one  that  was  recommended 
to  the  House  by  the  most  wdghty  reasons; 
it  was  one  most  conducive  to  ihe  public 
service,  and  would  bring  the  intelligence 
and  experience  of  a  man  of  character, 
ability,  and  professional  knowledge  to  bear 
upon  the  question.  He  did  hope  that  his 
hon.  Friend  who  had  with  so  much  perse- 
verance, in  the  face  of  great  difficulties, 
brought  this  question  again  before  the 
House,  would  triumph  to-night,  and  that 
they  would  appoint  upon  the  Committee 
on  the  army  before  ^bastopol,  a  man  able 
to  go  into  the  whole  question  connected 
wi(£  the  transport  of  our  troops  and  stores 
to  the  seat  of  war. 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  thought 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  might  have  spared 
upon  this  occasion  much  of  his  vehement 
rhetoric.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  re- 
ferring to  the  answer  given  by  his  noUe 
Friend  (Viscount  Palmerston)  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Norfolk  (Mr.  Bentinck), 
had,  after  fairly  stating  the  principles  upon 
which  a  Committee  ought  to  be  consti- 
tuted, endeavoured,  by  misrepresentation, 
to  lead  the  House  and  the  public  to  sup- 
pose that  his  noble  Friend  had  spoken 
with  levity  of  the  Committee  and  ex- 
pressed his  indifference  to  its  composition. 
He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  coidd  only  say  that  no- 
thing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
His  noble  Friend,  in  speaking  with  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  appointment  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Under-Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  had,  in 
answer  to  the  reproach  cast  on  the  Go- 
vernment by  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Norfolk,  that  he  had  entered  into  a  com- 
pact with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield  to  conceal  something  that 
ought  to  be  inquired  into,  said  that  he  was 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  Committee  in 
that  sense,  and  that  his  only  wish  was 
that  it  should  be  conducted  in  the  manner 
which  would  best  attain  its  object.  But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  not  satisfied 
with  sneering  at  the  noble  Lord,  attacked 
the  Committee  itself,  and  denounced  it  as 
unparliamentary,  because,  in  a  unanimous 
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Resolution,  it  had  determined  that,  in  the 
present  adTanced  stage  of  the  inquiry, 
which  was  of  a  judicial  character,  it  did 
not  think  it  would  add  to  its  efficiency  or 
he  consistent  with  its  objects  that  a  new 
member  should  be  appointed.  The  right 
lion.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Droitwich 
(Sir  J.  Pakington)  was  a  member  of  that 
Committee,  and  agreed,  as  he  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  understood,  to  that  Resolution,  and 
now  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire,  who  told  them  he 
was  not  animated  by  party  feeling,  though 
he  could  not  help  thinking  the  matter 
originated  in  party  feeling,  denounced  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  intimated 
that  the  proceeding  of  the  Committee  in 
agreeing  to  such  a  Resolution  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
repeated  that  the  Government  had  nothing 
to  conceal  in  this  matter,  their  object  being 
6nly  that  the  inquiry  should  be  fully  and 
fairly  conducted,  and  he  still  thought,  in 
deference  to  the  Committee,  who  ought  to 
be  the  best  judges  of  the  matter,  that  it 
was  most  undesirable  to  add  a  new  mem- 
ber at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  though  per- 
sonally he  had  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  appointment  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Deyizes  (Captain  Gladstone). 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  who  had  last  addressed  them  ap- 
peared offended  because  his  (Mr.  White- 
side's) right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had 
«poken  his  mind  plainly  on  the  subject,  the 
importance  of  which  no  one  could  deny. 
They  all  knew  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  struggled  with 
the  greatest  ability  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  itself,  afterwarda 
that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  choice 
of  the  members,  rejecting  some  and  sug- 
gesting others ;  and  yet  the  House  were 
to  be  told  that  it  was  quite  constitutional 
for  a  Minister  to  create  a  number  of  place- 
men, and  reduce  the  Committee  by  taking 
away  its  members.  The  same  principle 
might  induce  him  to  take  away  two,  three, 
or  four.  The  noble  Lord  had  prevented 
the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow  (Mr.  J.  Ball) 
from  hearing  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
and  giving  a  judgment  on  it,  and  now  he 
said  no  other  member  should  be  appointed 
on  the  Committee,  because  he  would  not 
have  heard  that  evidence..  He  (Mr.  White- 
side) always  listened  to  the  noble  Lord 
with  admiration,  but  sometimes  with  re- 
gret. The  noble  Lord  had  opposed  the 
appointment  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer 
(Captain  ScobeU)  because  he  thought  it 
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desirable  that  there  should  be  an  Irish 
Representative  on  the  Committee,  and  now 
he  proceeded  to  remove  from  it  the  very 
member  who  represented  Ireland.  The 
blood  of  his  countrymen  had  been  lavishly 
shed  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  the  calamities  that  had  oc- 
curred was  one  of  great  importance.  The 
noble  Lord  said,  however,  that,  as  the 
House  of  Commons  did  not  choose  to  ap- 
point an  Irishman  on  the  Committee,  they 
ought  not  to  appoint  any  member — Eng- 
lish, Irish,  or  Scotch.  He  thought  the 
inconsistency  of  the  noble  Lord  was  most 
evident.  He  (Mr.  Whiteside)  had  heard 
that  the  affair  had  been  arranged  and 
managed,  and  that  the  noble  Lord,  finding 
that  public  opinion  was  adverse  to  his  con- 
duct on  Friday  night — that  public  opinion 
having  previously  shattered  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  a  member  upon  this 
very  question — endeavoured  to  get  out  of 
the  difficulty  by  saying  that  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  the  least  consequence  to  him 
whether  a  naval  man  who  on  Friday  was 
BO  unfit  to  be  appointed  should  be  placed 
on  the  Committee,  or  whether  an  Irish- 
man, whom  on  Friday  he  thought  so  fit 
for  the  position,  should  be  appointed.  He 
(Mr.  Whiteside)  hoped  the  House  would 
maintain  the  Committee  in  its  integrity 
and  independence,  and,  for  his  own  part, 
he  did  not  think  they  could  select  a  more 
worthy,  a  more  competent,  or  a  better 
qualified  man  to  serve  upon  it  than  the 
Gentleman  whose  name  had  been  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Bentinck). 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  said,  that,  as  some 
imputations  had  been  thrown  upon  him, 
he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  trouble 
the  House  with  a  very  short  explanation. 
Although  he  might  subject  himself  to 
further  imputations  by  the  statement  he 
was  about  to  make,  he  thought  it  due  to 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  say,  that  he  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee. That  recommendation  was  made, 
if  he  recollected  rightly,  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  J.  Pakington) ; 
and  when  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmer- 
Bton)  came  down  to  the  House  that  evening, 
he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  communicated  to  him 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee.  The  vio- 
lent harangues  of  hon.  and  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  were,  therefore,  alto- 
gether unfounded,  for  he  had  never  con- 
sulted with  the  noble  Lord  on  the  subject. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Droitwich  had 
proposed  that  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  should  be 
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oommissioned  on  the  park  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  state  their  opinion  to  the  noble 
Lord,  and  ho  did  so  when  he  saw  the  noble 
liord  in  the  Hoiwe.  The  hon.  Member 
for  South  Northumberland  (Mr.  Liddeli) 
had  said  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  re- 

farded  him  (Mr,  Roebuck)  as  an  indepen* 
ent  Member  of  the  House.  The  hou. 
Member  insinuated  that  he  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
was  in  that  painful  position  of  having  his 
confidence  withdrawn  from  him.  He  could 
assure  the  hon.  Member  for  South  IjTorth- 
umberland  that  that  painful  position  he 
would  endeavour  to  bear.  He  tnought  this 
was  a  matter  entirely  for  the  judgment  of 
the  House.  The  Committee  had  hitherto 
done  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  duty ; 
if  he  knew  anything  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  he  was  satisfied  they  would 
continue  to  do  their  duty ;  but  if  the  House 
thought  fit  to  add  to  the  Committee  an 
hon.  Member  who  was  the  brother  of  one 
of  the  parties  aooused,  although  he  might 
think  it  a  singular  decision,  he  oould  have 
no  objection  to  the  proceeding. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  thought  the 
country  would  have  some  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding why  it  was  that  the  hon,  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  came  down  on  Friday  ready  to 
sanction  tho  prospective  appointment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  de 
Yere)  as  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
while  he  stated  to-night  that  the  Com- 
mittee were  averse  to  the  addition  of  any 
new  member.  He  thought  the  country 
would  be  unable  to  understand  the  indif- 
forence  of  the  noble  Lord  (Yiacount  Pal- 
merston)  on  this  subject  to-night,  and  his 
great  anxiety  on  Friday  night  to  have 
Ireland  reproi^ented  on  the  Committee. 
If  the  Government  wera  ready  now  to 
assent  to  the  appointment  of  a  naval  officer 
upon  the  Committee,  how  was  it  that  they 
so  strenuously  resisted  such  an  appoint- 
ment on  Friday  ?  The  noble  Lord's  anx- 
iety to  have  an  Irishman  on  the  Committee 
seemed  to  have  entirely  evaporated,  and, 
with  his  charaoteristio  jauntiness,  he  ex- 
pressed his  perfeot  indifferenee  whether 
Ireland  was  represented  on  the  Cowmit*- 
tee  or  not.  The  Committee  had  yet  to 
inquire  into  very  important  matters.  They 
had  not  only  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
condition  of  our  army  in  January,  but 
what  was  its  oondition  at  the  present  time; 
what  the  new  Whig  Ministers  had  effected 
for  its  improvement ;  what  had  been  done 
by  Lord  Panmure  to  increase  the  number 
of  bayonets,  the  force  of  eavalry^  or  the 
Mr.  Moebtick 


efficienoy  of  the  transport  service.  He 
thought  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department  ought  to  be  called  before 
the  Committee  to  satisfy  them  whether  the 
country  had  really  gained  anything  by  the 
change  of  Ministry,  He  oonsidered  that 
such  an  inquiry  should  not  be  prosecuted 
by  men  who  were  placed  upon  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  Government,  or  who  ex- 
pected favours  from  the  Government,  He 
voted  on  Friday  against  the  appointment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick»  as  he 
had  done  against  that  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Carlow  (Mr.  J,  Ball),  because  he  an- 
ticipated what  would  happen.  He  knew 
what  was  the  goal  to  whic^  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Carlow  was  looking.  He  knew  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  just  the  man  whose 
services  would  be  valuable  to  the  Govern- 
ment* and  that  they  would  show  their 
gratitude  to  him  on  the  first  fitting  occs- 
sion.  As  an  Irish  Member,  he  (Mr.  Ms- 
guire)  must  express  his  regret  at  the  utter 
indifferenoe  which  the  noble  Lord  had  mani- 
fested to-night  with  respect  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland  on  the  Comoiittee. 

Mb.  BENTINCK,  in  reply,  aaid,  that 
the  noble  Lord,  in  alluding  to  the  remarks 
he  (Mr,  Bentinok)  bad  made  »s  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Committee  had  been 
formed,  seemed  to  forget  that  he  had  dis- 
tinctly stated  that,  however  the  custom  of 
the  House  might  apply  with  advantage 
under  ordinary  ciroumstanoea,  be  eoasi- 
derod  that  the  oireumstanoea  under  whieh 
this  Committee  was  appointed  were  so  ei- 
oeptional,  that  what  might  be  a  good  rale 
In  other  oases  might,  in  this  instance,  be 
objeotiouahle.  The  noble  Lord  bad  stated 
that  he  was  quite  indifferent  whether  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  whose  name  had 
been  proposed  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Committee  or  not.  The  greater  part 
of  the  inquiry  respecting  tbo  transport 
service  was  yet  to  take  plaoe,  and,  there- 
fore, the  necessity  for  a  naval  officer  ob 
the  Committee  was  as  great  aa  at  the 
commencement. 

The  House  was  about  to  divide,  when 

Mr.  roebuck  rose,  and  aaid,  he  had 
no  wish  to  divide  the  House. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  aaid,  if  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  had  no  ob}e^ 
tion  to  the  Motion,  he  had  none  either. 
Thus  far  he  was  ready  to  ahow  the  extent 
of  his  indifference. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  io. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore One  o'clock. 
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UOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Tueiday,  April  24, 1855. 

MiRun,]  Pimuo  Biu..— ^  ConTentioa  with  Sar- 
dinia. 

THE  CONFERENCES  AT  VIENNA. 
Thb  Earl  op  MALMESBURY  :    My 
Lords,  I  last  aight  gare  notice  to  my 
noble  Friend  the   Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  I   should   this  e?ening  put 
some  questiona  to  him  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  negotiations  which  have  been 
hitherto  going  on  at  Vienna.     My  noble 
Friend,  1  am  sure,  will  give  not  only  my- 
self,  but  every  Member  of  this   House, 
credit  for  having  abstained  for  a  consider- 
able period  from  embarrassing  Her  Ma-» 
jesty's  Qovernment  by  any  questions  re- 
lating to  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  I  am 
sure  we  all  felt  the  immense  importance  of 
the  measures  which  i^ere  proceeding,  and 
all  indulged  in  an  earnest  hope  that  they 
might  be  oonoluded  by  an  honourable  and 
laating  peace.     But,  my  Lords,  yesterday 
the  impressiim  upon  the  public  mind  was 
that  all  hope  in  that  respect  had  ceased, 
that  the  negotiations  were  broken  off,  and 
that  we  were  now  threatened  with  a  cam- 
paign for  a  second  time  against  Russia. 
It  is  my  wish,  therefore,  to  ask  those  ques- 
tions of  the  noble  Earl  which  I  think  are 
not  premature;  and,  indeed,  I  find  thai 
in  another  place  I  have  been  anticipated 
by  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  that  the 
iS'ime  Minister  has  announced  to  the  House 
of  Commons  what  the  state  of  the  nego- 
tiations now  is.     It  appears  by  a  state* 
ment  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  in   the 
other  House— if  1  may  be  allowed  to  refer 
to  it — that  there  is  no  longer  any  hope 
that  Russia  will  be  induced  to  accept  eer^ 
tain  propositions  whieh  have  been  made  by 
the  Western  Powers,  and  which,  aa  I  un- 
derstand, were  supported  by  Austria.     It 
appears  from  his  statement,  that  the  West- 
ern Powers,  supported  by  Austria,  pro- 
posed to  negotiate  on  the  Four  Points, 
mrhich  your  Lordships  will  recollect  were 
laid  down  as  long  ago,  I  believe,  as  the 
8th  of  August,  as  the  basis  of  negotia- 
tions for  procuring  peace.     Tour  Lord- 
sliips  will  recollect  that  the  Four  Points 
were  founded  upon  the  following  princi- 
ples :  The  first  related  to  the  protectorate 
of  the  provinees  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia.    It  was  insisted  upon  by  the  West- 
era  Powers  that  there  should  be  a  pro- 
tectenle  of  those  provinoca  by  ike  Five 


Powers  instead  of  by  Russia  alone  as  here- 
tofore. The  second  point  was  that  which 
related  to  the  freedom  of  the  Danube; 
and  the  third,  as  explained  by  my  noble 
Friend  opposite  and  the  French  Minister 
(M.  Drouyn  de  Lhoys),  was  intended  to 
reduce  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the 
Black  Sea.  The  fourth  and  last  point  in* 
volved  the  principle  of  the  protection  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  Christians  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  by  a  general  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Five  Powers,  which  should 
Preserve  them  from  all  inteHerence  by  the 
Government  with  their  roligious  privileges. 
I  naturally  conclude,  though  I  do  not  know 
it  to  be  the  fact,  that  at  Vienna  the  Con- 
ference began  with  the  first  point ;  and  I 
will  ask  my  noble  Friend  whether  Russia, 
entering  into  the  views  of  the  Western 
Powers  and  of  Austria,  in  respect  to  that 
point,  agreed  to  it?  I  would  also  ask 
whether,  in  regard  to  the  second  point, 
concerning  the  freedom  of  the  Danube,  my 
noble  Friend  met  with  any  difficulties  on 
that  from  Russia  ?  I  understand  from  the 
speech  of  the  Prime  Minister,  to  which  I 
alluded,  that  it  was  on  the  third  point  that 
the  negotiations  were  broken  off.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  noble  Lord's  statement,  as 
reported,  that  the  propositions  made  to 
Russia  consisted  of  two  aUemativea — that 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  England,  France, 
Austria,  and  Turkey  proposed  to  the  r»» 
presontative  of  Russia  that  the  mode  of 
reducing  the  preponderance  in  the  Black 
Sea  should  be  either  that  the  amonnt  of 
the  Russian  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea 
should  henceforth  be  limited  by  treaty,  or 
that  the  Black  Sea  should  be  declared  an 
entirely  neutral  sea,  and  all  ships  of  war 
should  be  eieluded  from  it,  so  that  it 
should  be  a  sea  of  commerce  only.  Those 
are  the  two  alternatives  which  were  ofered 
to  the  Russian  Government,  and  Russia 
refused  both,  and  made  no  counter-pro- 
positions whatever.  Now,  the  proposir- 
tions  having  been  made  and  refused,  we 
are  unavoidably  involved  in  what  may 
perhaps  be  a  war  for  many  years.  But 
I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that,  though  I 
deeply  regret  that  some  means  have  not 
been  found  for  insuring  an  honourable  and 
lasting  peace  for  this  country,  that  regret 
is  very  much  diminished  when  I  look  at 
the  terms  of  the  proposition,  such  as  they 
have  been  represented.  With  respect  to 
the  second  alternative— that  of  making 
the  Black  Sea  a  sea  of  general  neutrality 
without  any  armed  vessels  in  it,  eieept 
soeh  aa  are  necessary  to  guard  commerce 
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from  pirates,  that  is,  perhaps,  a  proposition 
of  rather  too  Utopian  a  view,  but  still  it  is 
preferable,  and  has  a  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess witli  respect  to  our  wishes  hereafter 
than  the  first  alternatiye.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  the  first  alternatiye  proceeded 
either  from  mj  noble  Friend  opposite  or 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Goyernment.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  was  an  Austrian  proposition.  That 
alternatiye  recommended  a  limitation  of 
the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  If 
that  proposition  were  made  simply  and 
nakedly,  as  stated  in  the  course  of  my 
noble  Friend's  speech,  1  cannot  under- 
stand what  possible  guarantee  we  could 
have  had  for  the  observance  of  that  ar- 
rangement. If  it  had  been  accompanied 
by  a  proposition  that  each  of  the  Five 
Powers  should  have  a  certain  limited  num- 
ber of  ships  in  the  Black  Sea  as  well  as 
Russia,  then  I  can  conceive  that  the  treaty 
might  have  proved  effective ;  but  I  cannot 
conceive  any  material  guarantee  which  my 
noble  Friend  could  have  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  peace  or  the  observance  of  the 
treaty.  Even  supposing  that  we  limited 
by  treaty  the  number  of  vessels  which 
Russia  should  have  at  Sebastopol  and 
other  ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  does  any 
one  believe  that  Russia  would  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  abide  by  the  restriction,  or 
refrain  from  increasing  the  number  of  her 
line-of-battle  ships  to  which  she  was  li- 
mited ?  She  would  gradually  and  surely 
exceed  that  number;  and  if  our  Consuls 
reported  either  to  the  French  Government, 
their  own  Government,  or  to  the  other 
protective  Powers  that  there  was  such  a 
breach  of  the  treaty,  do  you  believe  that 
after  a  few  years  the  country  would  con- 
sider it  a  casus  belli  f  I  do  not  believe  it 
would ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  you  would 
have  no  security  whatever  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  treaty.  It  is  not  on  bare 
suspicion  that  I  say  this.  Look  at  the 
former  conduct  of  Russia  with  respect  to 
the  Danube,  the  throwing  open  of  the 
mouths  of  which  was  secured  by  an  ana- 
logous treaty.  But  this  country  did  not 
make  the  breach  of  that  treaty  by  her  a 
casus  heUi.  Therefore,  so  far  as  these 
propositions  have  been  made,  if  they  have 
been  made  in  the  naked  form  represented, 
without  any  other  conditions  attached,  I 
see  no  reason  to  regret  that  Russia  did 
not  accept  them.  I  do  not  enter  into  the 
question  whether  the  preponderance  of 
Russia  ought  or  not  to  be  diminished ;  but 
I  say  that  eventually  it  would  not  have 
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been  diminished  if  she  had  acceded  to  this 
proposition.  There  is  another  question 
which  I  should  like  to  ask  my  noble 
Friend.  On  the  8th  of  August,  when  the 
Four  Points  were  laid  down,  Prussia  was 
to  be  one  of  the  protecting  Powers  for  the 
piovinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  Now, 
my  Lords,  considering  what  the  conduct  of 
Prussia  has  been,  which  your  Lordships 
heard  so  well  described  by  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  behind  me  (Lord  Lynd- 
hurst),  the  other  night,  I  should  like  to 
ask  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  whether  it  is  now  contem- 
plated that  Prussia  should  be  included  as 
one  of  the  protecting  Powers  of  the  pro- 
vinces ?  Because,  considering  the  animus 
which  Prussia  has  shown  during  the  whole 
of  these  important  events,  it  seems  clear 
that,  whenever  those  provinces  might  find 
fault  with  an  oppressor,  we  should  be  sure 
to  have  the  vote  of  Prussia  against  us. 
I  beg,  therefore,  to  ask  my  noble  Friend 
whether  it  is  intended  that  Prussia  shall 
be  one  of  the  protective  Powers  of  the 
Danubian  provinces  ?  I  think  also,  my 
Lords,  I  am  justified  in  asking  my  noble 
Friend  whether  he  does  not  propose  to  lay 
before  the  House,  as  soon  as  possible, 
much  more  extended  information  than  he 
is  likely  to  give  in  answer  to  my  questions 
this  evening  ?  Your  Lordships  will  recol- 
lect that  we  have  had  no  official  corre- 
spondence placed  before  us  since  the  be- 
ginning of  1853 ;  neither  have  we  received 
from  my  noble  Friend  any  positive  infor- 
mation as  to  the  state  of  the  negotiations 
which  have  been  going  on.  We  have  ab- 
stained from  asking  questions  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  has  abstained,  with  proper 
official  reserve,  from  laying  on  the  table 
any  documentary,  evidence  as  to  what  has 
taken  place.  I  think  the  country  has  a 
right  to  know,  now  that  these  negotiations 
have  ceased,  and  we  are  going  to  enter 
into  an  expensive,  and  probably  protracted 
campaign,  exactly  what  we  are  going  to 
fight  for,  and  what  the  Government  ecm- 
sider  the  sine  qua  non  in  return  for  the 
expenditure  of  so  much  blood  and  trea- 
sure ? 

Tee  Earl  of  CLARENDON:  My 
Lords,  I  fully  admit — and  I  beg  to  offer 
my  best  acknowledgments,  not  only  to  my 
noble  friend,  but  to  your  Lordships  gene- 
rally, for  the  forbearance  to  which  my  noble 
friend  has  alluded,  and  the  desire  manifest- 
ed not  to  interfere  with  the  negotiations 
that  have  been  going  on  for  some  time 
past  with  a  view  to  the  eBtablishment  of 
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an  honourable  and  lasting  peace.  1  am 
perfectlj  ready  to  admit  that  my  noble 
friend  is  by  no  means  premature  in  asking 
for  the  information  which  he  has  this  night 
sought.  Indeed,  had  my  noble  friend  not 
put  the  question  he  has,  I  should  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  state  to  the  House  the  con- 
dition at  which  these  negotiations  have 
now  arrived.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
conferences  have  been  adjourned  iine  die 
in  consequence  of  the  rejection  by  the 
Russian  plenipotentiary  of  the  proposition 
for  restricting  the  Russian  fleet  within 
the  Black  Sea  within  limits  which  were 
thought  consistent  with  the  safety  of  Tur- 
key, and  also  for  rendering  that  sea  a 
neutral  sea  and  one  for  commercial  pur- 
poses only.  My  noble  friend  has  thought 
right  to  state,  and  he  has  stated  to  your 
Lordships  correctly,  the  character  of  the 
four  points  which  were  the  basis  of  these 
negotiations.  These  points  were  frankly, 
as  was  said,  accepted  by  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment, and  the  third  point  contained  a 
proposition  for  limiting  the  preponderance 
of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  My  noble 
friend  is  also  right  in  his  assumption  that 
these  points  were  discussed  in  the  order  in 
which  he  has  described  them — that  to  the 
first  and  second  points  Russia  acceded, 
and  that  they  were  finally  determined. 
When  the  third  point  came  under  discus- 
sion the  representatives  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  in  order  to  prove  that  they  had 
no  wish  to  humiliate  Russia,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  desired  to  consult  her  dignity, 
proposed  to  the  Russian  representatives 
themselves  to  take  the  initiative  as  to  the 
means  by  which  they  would  give  effect  to 
the  principle  of  that  proposition.  The 
Russian  plenipotentiaries  acknowledged 
the  courtesy  of  the  proceeding,  but  asked 
for  time  to  refer  to  their  Government. 
That  time  was  given,  but  in  the  mean- 
while, and  for  obvious  reasons,  we  declined 
to  go  on  with  the  discussion  of  the  fourth 
point  which  it  was  proposed  to  us  that  we 
should  do.  The  answer  from  St.  Peters- 
burg arrived,  and  it  was  that  the  Russian 
Government  had  no  proposition  to  make. 
The  allied  representatives  on  the  following 
day  brought  forward  their  proposals,  and  the 
Russian  plenipotentiaries  asked  forty-eight 
hours  to  consider  them.  That  time  was 
also  given,  and  on  Saturday  last  they 
absolutely  rejected  the  proposals  both  as 
to  limitation  in,  and  exclusion  from,  the 
Black  Sea.  Whether  that  rejection  of 
the  proposals  by  the  Russian  plenipoten- 
tiaries was  justified  by  argument  I  am 


unable  to  say,  because  .this  meeting  took 
place  only  on  Saturday  last,  and  as  we 
haye  information  of  the  fact  simply  by  the 
telegraph,  that  is  all  the  information  we 
can  give  at  the  present  moment,  except 
that  my  noble  friend  Lord  John  Russell 
left  Vienna  yesterday.  With  respect  to 
the  other  point  to  which  my  noble  friend 
has  alluded — namely,  the  position  which 
Prussia  has  occupied  in  the  course  of  these 
negotiations,  I  can  only  say  that  the  posi- 
tion which  Prussia  has  occupied  snce  the 
time  to  which  he  referred,  and  which  she 
continues  to  occupy,  entirely  excluded  her 
from  the  Conference,  and  therefore  from 
all  the  arrangements  that  might  have  been 
made.  With  respect  to  other  points  to 
which  my  noble  friend  has  referred,  as  to 
the  consequences,  for  example,  that  might 
be  expected  from  the  limitation  of  the 
power  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  maner  in  which  Russia  would  be  bound 
by  stipulations,  I  think  that  at  this  mo- 
ment it  would  not  be  convenient  to  refer 
to  them,  nor  until  your  Lordships  are 
fully  in  possession  of  all  the  information 
to  which  you  are  entitled,  and  which,  I 
assure  you,  the  Government  will  be  most 
ready  to  furnish. 

The  Earl  of  HARD WICEE  said,  there 
was  one  point  on  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
not  given  the  House  any  information — ho 
meant  as  to  the  position  in  which  Austria 
was  placed  at  the  present  moment.  She 
was  placed  very  much  in  the  position  of 
parties  in  the  other  House  occasionally, 
who  were  ready  to  play  the  game  either 
on  one  side  or  the  other  as  circumstances 
might  dictate.  Her  position  was,  indeed, 
one  of  great  eminence,  dignity,  and  power 
having  placed  herself  in  possession  of  two 
great  provinces,  with  her  armies  on  the 
frontier  of  Russia,  and  in  which  she  might 
hold  language  that  would  enable  her  to 
receive  the  support  of  France  as  against 
Russia  on  the  one  side  and  the  support 
of  Russia  as  against  France  and  England 
on  the  other.  The  country  was  lookine 
with  the  deepest  anxiety  to  this  point,  and 
he  should  be  glad  to  know  what  informa- 
tion the  Government  now  had  with  respect 
to  the  prospects  of  the  war  in  connection 
with  the  part  to  be  played  by  that  great 
and  important  Power  ? 

The  Earl  of  CLARENDON :  I  am 
afraid  1  cannot  give  a  very  distinct  answer 
to  the  question  which  my  noble  friend  has 
put.  Your  Lordships  are  well  aware  of 
what  are  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  which 
Austria  agreed  on  the  2nd  of  December 
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last  with  Her  Majeety's  GoTeniment  and 
tlie  Government  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  I  haye  no  reason  to  think 
that  Austria  will  depart  from  the  terms 
of  that  agreement.  I  can  only  say  that 
on  Friday  last,  Austria  appears  to  hare 
held  precisely  the  same  language  as  the 
representatives  of  England,  France,  and 
Turkey  to  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries, 
and  your  Lordships  will  remember  that  it 
is  only  on  peace  not  being  made  on  the 
bases  laid  down  in  the  treaty  that  Austria 
is  to  be  called  on  to  concert  measures  for 
carrying  those  stipulations  into  execution. 
That  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  there- 
fore it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  say 
what  precise  coarse  Austria  will  take. 

CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  Committee  read. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
would  remind  their  Lordships  that  when 
he  proposed  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill 
he  had  agreed,  upon  the  suggestion  of  his 
noble  Friend  the  High  Steward  of  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Cambridge  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  that 
the  discussion  on  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure should  be  taken  at  this  stage.  Upon 
the  present  occasion,  therefore,  he  would 
lay  oefore  their  Lordships  some  of  the 
more  prominent  features  of  the  measure, 
and  would  state  what  alterations  he  intend- 
ed to  make  in  conformity  with  suggestions 
he  had  received,  after  which  he  would 
move  that  the  House  should  go  into  Com- 
mittee fro  forma,  in  order  that  the  Bill 
might  be  reprinted.  He  need  scarcely  tell 
their  Lordships  that  the  present  measure 
was  the  result  of  a  Royal  Commission 
issued  in  the  year  1850  to  inquire  into  the 
discipline,  education,  and  generally  into 
the  condition  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, a  similar  Commission  having  been 
issued  with  respect  to  the  sister  University. 
The  Commissioners  made  their  Report  on 
the  31st  of  August,  1852 ;  and  it  was  very 
satisfactory  to  him  to  think  that  in  legis- 
lating on  the  present  occasion,  their  Lord- 
ships would  not  have  to  deal  with  an  un- 
willing body,  but  with  a  body  that,  in 
truth,  was  anxious  for  their  Lordships  to 
confer  upon  it  what  they  considered  the 
privilege  of  this  legislation.  Indeed,  if  the 
Bill  contained  anything  offensive  to  the 
University  it  would  be  an  cxccedinglv  ill- 
deserved  return  for  the  exertions  which  the 
Report  showed  it  had  made  during  the 
last  half  century.  Whatever  might  be  the 
^Vinion  in  other  respects  regarding  that 
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learned  body^-either  as  regarded  its  con- 
stitution or  other  matters — it  was  perfectly 
impossible  for  anybody  to  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  the  Report  without  being  satis- 
fied that  the  University  had  been  most 
anxious  and  industrious  in  its  endeavours 
to  fulfil  the  great  objects  for  which  such 
institutions  were  designed.  It  was  now 
far  into  half  a  century  since  he  had  him- 
self had  the  honour  of  being  a  student  at 
Cambridge,  and  from  that  time  very  great 
exertions  had  been  made  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  studies.  At  that  time  the 
University  course,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  the  collegiate  studies,  was  made  up 
solely  of  mathematics.  He  did  not  regret 
that,  for  he  thought  that  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  such  a  prominence  should  bo 
given  to  mathematical  studies ;  but  thirty 
years  ago  the  authorities,  feeling  that  this 
was  too  confined  a  course,  resolved  to  ad- 
mit the  classics  into  the  cycle  of  the  Uni- 
versity studies ;  and — not  confining  their 
honours  to  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  mathematical  tripos— 
they  also  instituted  an  examination,  and 
conferred  honours  upon  those  who  should 
distinguish  themselves  in  classics.  As 
society  advanced,  however,  and  as  the  ap- 
petite for  knowledge  became  more  dififused, 
even  that  enlarged  course  was  felt  to  be 
still  too  restricted  ;  and  accordingly  within 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  other  branches  of 
learning  of  a  very  extended  character  had 
been  introduced  as  University  studies. 
Those,  therefore,  that  did  not  seek  for  dis- 
tinction in  the  higher  mathematical  or 
classical  rolls  of  honour  were  obliged  to 
select  either  what  was  called  the  moral 
sciences  tripos,  or  the  physical  sciences 
tripos.  The  physical  sciences,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  and  many 
others,  had  been  encouraged  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  it  was  still  under  discussion 
among  themselves  whether  these  could  not 
be  further  extended.  It  was  almost  a 
doubt  with  him  whether  they  were  not 
doing  too  much,  rather  than  too  little.  Ho 
did  not  propose  to  dilate  on  this  subject— 
he  iras  sure  that  those  who  had  looked  at 
the  evidence  would  see  that  he  was  not 
overstating  his  case.  His  Lordship  then 
quoted  a  passage  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  stating  that  the  University 
had  shown  great  willingness  to  enlarge  the 
curriculum  of  studies,  as  far  as  the  rigi- 
dity of  their  Statutes  would  permit,  and 
had  been  liberal  in  the  administration  of 
their  funds,  not  husbanding  them  parsi- 
moniously, but  bestowing  them  on  objects 
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of  great  academical  Importance.  A  Com- 
mittee had  been  also  appointed  by  the 
Senate  some  time  before  the  i&suing  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  to  revise  the  laws  of 
the  University.  In  legislating  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  there- 
fore, it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  consider 
the  sort  of  body  they  were  going  to  legis- 
late for ;  and  they  should  repose  confidence 
in  them,  because  it  would  be  seen  from  the 
high  testimony  borne  to  the  authorities  of 
the  University  by  the  Cambridge  Commis- 
sioners of  Inquiry,  that  they  were  persons 
to  whom  the  discharge  of  their  important 
duties  might  be  safely  intrusted.  He  would 
now  state  what  It  was  that  he  proposed  to 
do  by  this  Bill,  stating  first  what  he  did 
not  ask  .thetr  Lordships  to  interfere  with. 
He  thought  it  would  be  monstrous  to  ask 
their  Lordships  to  attempt  to  carry  into 
effect  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners —  especially  in  regard  to  the 
studies  and  discipline.  Thd  study  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  University  were  matters 
which  must  be  left  to  be  regulated  by  the 
University  authorities,  for  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Legislature  to  interfere  safely 
in  such  matters.  What  he  proposed  that 
the  Legislature  should  do  was  to  put  the 
University  in  such  a  position  that  they 
could  do  all  for  themselves,  which  their 
conduct  showed  they  had  been  anxious  to 
do,  but  which  their  Statutes  did  not  permit 
them  to  do.  The  first  matter  that  would 
suggest  itself  to  every  one  was,  that  inas- 
much as  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
a  measure  was  passed  to  reform  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  that  measure  should  serve 
for  the  most  part  as  an  example  for  a  mea- 
sure in  relation  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. To  some  extent  that  ought  to  be 
so.  He  thought  the  kind  of  reformation 
that  was  introduced  at  Oxford  was  the  kind 
of  reformation  that  should  be  introduced  at 
Cambridge ;  that  was  to  say,  the  Legisla- 
ture should  constitute  a  Board  of  persons 
likely  to  be  conversant  with  the  subject,  and 
should  give  to  the  University  and  to  the 
Colleges  power  to  do  that  which  of  them- 
selves they  could  not  now  do,  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  this  Board,  and  afterwards  that 
of  the  Queen  in  Council ;  and  if  tho  Uni- 
versity neglected  to  do  that  in  a  year  and 
a  half  which  the  Board  thought  ought  to 
be  done,  then  regulations  would  be  made 
by  the  Board  alone.  Accordingly,  the  first 
clauses  of  the  Bill  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  seven  Commissioners,  as  in  the  Ox- 
ford Bill.  The  names  of  six  of  these  he  could 
now  state^  bat  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 


name  the  seventh.  They  were  the  Barl  of 
Burlington,  Lord  Monteagle,  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  Baron  Alderson,  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, and  a  Gentleman  who  was  distin- 
guished at  Cambridge,  th«  Clerk  now  sit- 
ting at  their  table,  Mr.  John  Lefevre. 
The  next  question  was,  as  to  what  was  to 
be  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  University.  In  consider- 
ing this,  they  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  that  the  obiect  of  the  University  was 
not  legislation.  Its  object  would  be  entirely 
defeated  if  it  was  to  be  oontlnnally  en- 
gaged in  making  laws  for  itself.  Bat 
what  was  important  was,  that  there 
should  be  a  body  of  persons  appointed  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  Univer- 
sity including  the  interest  of  the  public, 
and  who  should  from  time  to  time  be 
enabled  to  consider  and  give  their  sanction 
to  measures  ;  and  those  measures  being 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  that  the  Senatd 
might  make  laws  or  graces  as  they  were 
called,  which  f^om  time  to  time  the  Interest 
of  the  University  might  seem  to  require. 
The  latter  body  was  at  present  inconveni- 
ently constituted  for  any  useful  purpose. 
In  Cambridge  tho  governing  body  was  the 
Caput  Senatus,  which  from  its  composi- 
tion was  most  eminently  obstructive.  The 
constitution  of  that  body  at  present  was 
this :  the  Vice  Chancellor  named  three 
doctors,  one  from  each  faculty,  law,  physic, 
and  divinity,  and  also  one  master  of  arts  of 
five  years'  standing,  nnd  one  under  five 
years*  standing.  Each  proctor  did  the  same 
thing,  so  that  there  were  three  doctors  of 
law,  three  doctors  of  medicine,  three  doctors 
of  divinity,  three  tnasters  of  arts  of  five 
years*  standing,  and  three  of  less  than  five 
years'  standing,  and  then  out  of  these  per- 
sons so  named,  tho  Vice  Chancellor  and 
heads  of  houses  selected  one  of  each  class, 
who  with  the  Vice  Chancellor  formed  the 
Caput ;  so  that  the  Caput  consisted  of  the 
Vice  Chancellor,  of  three  doctors,  one  of 
each  faculty,  and  two  masters  of  arts,  all  sub- 
stantially nominated  by  the  Vice  Chancellor 
and  the  heads  of  houses.  Their  functions 
were  defined  by  the  University  Statutes; 
and  according  to  the  statute  of  the  47th  of 
Elizabeth,  nothing  cotild  be  proposed  bv  wav 
of  amendment  of  the  law,  unless  it  met  with 
the  approbation  of  every  member  of  the  Se- 
nate, that  was  to  say,  unless  it  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Vice  Chancellor.  It 
was  not  his  present  purpose  to  inquire 
whether  the  powers  thus  given  had  ever 
been  abused  or  not ;  but  their  Lordships 
would  admit  thati  in  legislating  oh  this 
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Bubject,  to  leave  the  council  of  the  UnU 
yersitj  thus  constituted  would  be  most  dis- 
creditable. Then  the  question  arose,  how 
was  the  new  Council  to  be  constituted? 
The  Bill  did  not  propose  that  a  new  Council 
should  be  constituted  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Act  of  last  year  constituted  the  new 
Council  at  Oxford.  The  Conyocation  at 
Oxford  answered  to  the  Senate  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  that  was»  all  the  masters  of  arts 
who  retained  their  names  on  the  books  were 
members  of  the  Senate.  The  Convocation 
at  Oxford  was  just  the  same  ;  but  at  Ox- 
ford there  had  been  known,  in  former  times 
— he  believed  it  had  of  late  fallen  into  de- 
suetude— a  body  called  the  Congregation, 
that  was  to  say,  a  portion  of  the  Convoca- 
tion who  were  resident  in  the  University, 
and  the  Council  was  elected  by  the  Congre- 
gation. He  had  thought  the  best  mode  of 
constituting  the  new  Council  at  Cambridge 
was  to  constitute  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  at  Oxford  ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
they  had  not  at  Cambridge  any  such  body 
as  the  Congregation.  One  of  two  things, 
therefore  must  be  done,  if  it  was  to  be  elect- 
ed like  the  Council  at  Oxford— -either  they 
must  begin  by  first  constituting  a  constitu- 
ency that  was  at  present  unknown,  or  the 
election  should  be  by  the  Senate  at  large. 
Now  he  could  not  conceive  anything  less 
calculated  than  a  general  election  by  the 
Senate  to  secure  the  only  object  which 
there  ought  to  be  in  electing  such  a  body, 
namely,  due  attention  to  academical  im- 
provement ;  on  the  contrary,  he  feared 
there  would  be  a  contest  to  see  who  could 
get  the  most  friends  to  vote  for  them. 
Another  reason  for  proposing  a  different 
plan  was  the  great  preponderance  of  two 
colleges  at  Cambridge  over  the  rest.  He 
found  on  inquiry  that  most  of  their  Lord- 
ships who  had  been  at  the  University  had 
been  at  Oxford  and  not  at  Cambridge. 
Those  who  had  been  at  Cambridge  would 
know  that  it  was  absurd  to  look  at  any 
election  to  other  than  two  colleges.  The  Se- 
nate of  Cambridge  consisted  in  round  num- 
bers of  not  quite  4,500  members.  Of  these 
above  1,500  were  members  of  Trinity,  and 
nearly  900  of  St.  John's.  The  two  toge- 
ther had  a  great  majority  over  all  the  rest. 
He  could  not  of  his  own  recollection  name 
any  person  who  for  the  last  thirty  years 
had  been  returned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  had  not  been  a  member  either 
of  Trinity,  or  of  St,  John's.  There  was 
another  reason  why  this  was  not  the  best 
mode  that  could  be  proposed  of  conBtitu- 
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ting  a  managing  body  to  the  Umrervity. 
He  had  sUted  that  in  the  year    1850  \ 
Commission  was  issued  to  inquire  into  thk 
University.  About  a  year  preTions,  the  Uni- 
versity itself  had  constituted  a  Syndicate,  as 
it  was  called — a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  best  modes  of  reforming  its  Statutes. 
That  committee  recommended  that  instead 
of  the  CaptU  Senatus,  nominated  as  it  was 
now,  the  heads  of  houses  should   appoint 
three  members,  that  the  doctors    should 
appoint  three,  the  professors   three,   and 
that  there  should  be  nominated  three  non- 
regent  masters  of  arts,  and  three  recent 
masters  of  arts.     He  had  already  stated 
that  two  colleges  had  an  enormous  prepon- 
derance, and  in  order  to  avoid  that  influ- 
ence in  the  nomination  it  was    proposed 
that  the  colleges  should  have  the  nomina- 
tion in  turn,  according  to  a  cycle  consti- 
tuted by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  called 
the  Statute  of  Proctors.  He  thought  there 
should  be  an  intervening  body,  a  sort  of 
filtration,  as  it  were,  between  the  members 
of  the  University,  and  the  govemin^^  body, 
and  the  Syndicate  proposed  that  such  a  body 
should  be  constituted.  They  proposed  three 
heads  of  houses,  three  doctors,  three  pro- 
fessors, three  senior  and  three  junior  masters 
of  arts.     He  had  adopted  that  system  with 
some  modification.     He  had  left  out  the 
doctors  as  a  class  altogether,  as  they  were 
already  practically  included  in  the  heads 
of  houses  resident  in  the  Universi^.     He 
took  four  from  the  heads  of  houses,  four 
from  the   professors,    four  from   the  se- 
nior and  four  from  the  junior  masters  of 
arts,  making  sixteen  in  all.     His  opinion 
in  favour  of  this  plan  had  been  strengthened 
by  the  report  of  the  Commission  to  which 
he  had  referred  ;  he  must,  however,  state 
that  he  was  surprised  yesterday  at  receiv- 
ing a  communication,  just  as  he  was  about 
to  take  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  signed 
by   four  of   the  Commissioners,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  that  they  did  not  think 
that  the  expressions  made  use  of  in  the 
report  authorised  him  in  the  proceedings 
he  had  taken;  but  he  must  also  say  that 
he  had  communicated  with  others  on  Uie 
subject,  and  he  considered  that  the  mea- 
sure he  was  introducing  was  calculated  to 
meet   the  views  of    the    Commissioners. 
When  the  Commissioners  said  that  thej 
hoped  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Syndicate 
would  soon  receive   the  sanction   of   the 
Senate,  he  certainly  thought  that  that  was 
sufficient  indication  of  their  approbation. 
After  their  Report  was  made  a  petition 
finding  fault  with  it,  signed  by  forty-three 
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members  of  the  Senate,  had  been  present- 
ed,  but,  as  this  was  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  Senate  he  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  the  petition.  After  this  Bill  was  printed 
he  had  received  communications  from  many 
quarters,  not  quarrelling  with  the  general 

Srinciple  of  the  Bill,  but  pointing  out  the 
ifficulties  which  would  arise  in  the  work- 
ing of  his  measure.  He  had,  during  the 
Easter  recess,  carefully  gone  through  the 
Bill,  and  various  improvements  had  sug- 
gested themselves  to  his  mind,  and  he 
hoped  their  Lordships  would  pass  the  Bill 
through  Committee  pro  formd,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  introduce  into  it  the  improve- 
ments which  had  occurred  to  him  and 
others,  which  had  been  communicated  with 
a  view  of  making  the  measure  more  per- 
fect, and  of  obviating  the  objections  which 
had  been  made  to  it.  One  of  the  provi- 
sions transferred  to  the  council  the  powers 
now  possesssod  by  the  Caput  Senatus,  It 
had  been  suggested  to  him  that  that  left 
the  evil  altogether  unmitigated,  as  it  left 
the  veto  in  any  single  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil— that  was  not  sOj  but  in  order  to  re- 
move all  doubt,  he  proposed  to  alter  the 
language  and  to  enact  that  there  should  be 
elected  a  Council  of  the  Senate,  and  that 
immediately  after  its  election  thereof  it 
should  have  the  duty  of  considering  all 
graces,  whether  proceeding  from  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Senate,  or  from  the 
Syndicate.  Thus,  therefore,  from  time  to 
time  there  would  be  appointed  from  among 
persons  resident  in  the  University,  four 
neads  of  houses,  four  of  the  professors, 
four  of  the  elder  and  four  junior  masters 
of  arts.  This  was  preferable  to  the 
constitution  of  the  corresponding  body 
in  the  Oiford  University,  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  heads  of  houses,  six  profes- 
sors, and  six  masters  of  arts,  all  of  whom 
must  be  of  five  years'  standing.  The  in- 
terests of  knowledge  would  be  advanced, 
not  by  giving  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  young  men,  but  by  stipulating 
that  there  should  always  he  an  infusion  of 
young  blood  into  the  governing  body,  since 
those  younger  masters  of  arts,  who  were 
comparatively  fresh  from  their  studies 
would  know  what  the  wants  of  the  stu- 
dents were,  and  would  be  able  to  render 
valuable  assistance  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Council.  Another  class  of  enactments 
worthy  of  attention  were  designed  to  ren- 
der unnecessary  the  taking  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  oaths  that  were  now  imposed  in  the 
University,  and  would  therefore  make  it 
illegal  to  administer  the  oaths  that  were 


now  taken  not  to  disclose  anything  relating 
to  the  Colleges,  or  to  aid  in  the  promotion 
of  any  changes  or  innovations  in  their  Sta- 
tutes. These  oaths  were  introduced  in  an 
age  when  a  state  of  feeling  prevailed  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  that  of  the  present 
day ;  and  they  would,  therefore,  be  repeal- 
ed by  this  Bill  in  the  same  manner  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Oxford  Act.  It 
was  also  proposed,  in  conformity  with  what 
had  been  done  for  Oxford,  to  authorise  the 
opening  of  private  halls.  He  should  not 
conceal  that  the  Commissioners  had  nega- 
tived this  proposition ;  they  thought  private 
halls  were  not  necessary  at  Cambridge, 
where  the  custom  already  prevailed  of  per- 
mitting the  students  to  live  in  lodgings ; 
indeed,  out  of  1,760  students,  there  were 
about  700  now  in  lodgings.  He  did  not 
think  the  private  halls  would  be  much  re- 
sorted to  at  Cambridge,  but  the  same  per- 
mission ought  to  be  given  to  parties  to 
open  private  halls  there,  if  they  thought 
fit,  as  at  Oxford ;  and  as  such  places  would 
be  under  the  control  of  the  University,  he 
could  see  no  possible  harm  in  it.  The 
Oxford  Act  provided  for  the  possibility  of 
uniting  together  several  private  halls,  to 
make  one  great  hall,  but  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  specify  that  in  the  Cambridge 
Bill.  The  clauses  which  determined  the 
constitution  of  the  Council,  and  which  were 
the  main  object  of  the  Bill,  did  not  require 
much  explanation.  A  very  important  en- 
actment of  this  Bill  was  that  by  which 
power  was  given  to  the  colleges  and  the 
University  to  propose  any  alteration  in  the 
distribution  and  employment  of  the  endow* 
ed  funds,  if  they  could  get  the  sanction  of 
the  Commissioners  with  the  consent  of  the 
Queen  in  Council.  This  extended  to  the 
37th  clause  of  the  Bill.  Then  came  a 
clause,  also  taken  from  the  Oxford  Bill, 
which  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  take  any 
oaths  or  declarations  whatever  on  matricu- 
lating in  the  University.  All  his  expe- 
rience showed  that  such  oaths  taken  on 
matriculation,  whether  religious  or  political 
in  their  character,  were  perfectly  disregard- 
ed, and  were,  indeed,  mischievous;  that 
nobody  recollected  afterwards  what  he  had 
subscribed  ;  and  he  presumed  that  very 
few  of  their  Lordships  would  be  now  able, 
if  they  were  asked,  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  best  way,  therefore,  was  to 
do  away  with  those  oaths  and  declara- 
tions altogether.  Then  came  the  40th 
section  which  enabled  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor of  arts  to  he  taken — excluding, 
however,  any  ecclesiastical  advantage 
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without  any  oath  or  declaration,  or  aigning 
any  articles.  He  did  not  see,  for  his  own 
part,  why  all  degrees  of  arts  should  not  he 
taken  without  such  conditions,  so  long  as 
the  persons  admitted  were  not  invested 
with  any  governing  power  in  the  Univer- 
sity, or  with  any  authority  in  the  Church ; 
hut  he  would  not  urge  the  principle  to  that 
extent.  Having  now  explained  what  were 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  pointed  out 
why  he  thought  that  on  the  whole  the 
mode  of  constituting  the  Council  laid  down 
hy  its  clauses  was  the  one  best  adapted  for 
Cfatt)bridge,  he  would  now  move  that  their 
Lordships  should  resolve  themselves  into 
Committee  on  this  measure,  and  afford 
him  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  alter- 
ations he  nad  described. 

Moved t  That  the  House  do  now  resolve 
itself  into  Committee  on  the  said  Bill. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  :  My  Lords,  I 
confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  very 
much  regret  that  it  has  been  rendered 
expedient,  and  even  necessary,  by  recent 
events,  for  the  Government  to  introduce 
this  Bill.  My  noble  and  learned  Friend 
has  stated  with  great  frankness  that  for 
several  years  past  the  Uuiversity  of  Cam- 
bridge has  been  actively  and  industriously 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  amend  its 
Statutes  in  order  to  render  them  as  exten- 
sively useful  as  possible,  and  that  it  has 
only  been  fettered  in  the  carrying  out  of 
that  wise  resolution  by  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient authority  for  the  purpose ;  and,  my 
Lords,  I  had  mvself  thought  that  it  would 
have  been  far  better  to  introduce  a  Bill 
for  the  purpose  of  euabling  the  University 
to  give  effect  to  and  complete  its  own 
amendments  than  to  bring  in  a  measure 
like  the  present,  because  it  would  have 
been  preferable  that  the  University  itself 
should  be  led  to  complete  its  own  adapta- 
tion to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
rather  than  that  the  task  should  be  en- 
trusted to  any  foreign  authority,  however 
it  might  be  constituted.  Still,  after  what 
occurred  during  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament and  the  passing  of  the  Oxford  Bill, 
I  admit  that  it  would  nave  been  difficult, 
and,  perhaps,  improper  to  pursue  the . 
course  which  I  have  just  suggested.  It 
mi^ht  have  created  dissatisfaction  and 
jealousy,  and  perhaps  have  excited  some 
unpleasant  feelings  between  the  two  Uni- 
versities, which  had  always  been  united 
heretofore  in  the  closest  friendship,  enter- 
taining for  each  other  the  greatest  respect 
and  esteem.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  op- 
pose the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  My 
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Lords,  I  think  that  these  Universities  ex- 
ert much  less  influence,  and  have  a  far 
weaker  hold  upon  the  public  feeling  of  the 
country  at  the  present  day,  than  it  was 
their  good  fortune  to  possess  at  a  not  very 
distant  period.  I  will  not  now  enter  into 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  change ; 
but  I  will  merely  observe,  that  when  I 
first  entered  public  life,  I  found  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  that  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  that  assembly  had  been 
educated  in  one  or  other  of  the  Universi- 
ties. Now,  however,  as  I  understand,  not 
more  than  one- sixth,  or  at  most  one-fifth, 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  have 
been  educated  at  either  of  those  great  in- 
stitutions. I  hear  it  repeatedly  said — and 
I  hear  it  with  great  mortification — that  the 
system  of  instruction  at  the  University  is 
becoming  obsolete;  that  the  Universities 
are  behind  the  age ;  and  that  great,  essen- 
tial, and  radical  changes  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  there, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  carried  oat. 
My  Lords,  I  think  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  any  such  opinion, 
and  I  should  feel  very  great  regret  at  find- 
ing any  essential  alteration  introduced  into 
the  system ;  for,  after  giving  my  best  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  I  am  satisfied  that 
no  better  system  of  instruction  could  be 
established  than  that  which  has  for  ages 
prevailed,  always  with  due  regard  to  the 
progress  of  literature  and  science  from  one 
age  to  another.  Young  men  enter  the  Uni- 
versity usually  between  the  ages  of  seven- 
teen and  eighteen,  and  continue  there 
about  three  years  and  a  half.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  that  important  period  in  the 
life  of  a  young  man  can  be  best  and  most 
profitably  employed  ?  It  is  not  the  object 
of  the  University  to  cram  its  students  with 
a  wilderness  of  facts,  but  its  design  is  of  a 
far  different  nature — it  is  to  form  the  cha- 
racter of  the  young  man,  and  to  raise  and 
develop  his  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 
to  the  highest  pitch  to  which  his  powers 
are  capable  of  attaining.  For  that  pur- 
pose the  studies  are  directed  to  a  culti- 
vation of  the  taste,  to  a  forming  of  the 
judgment,  to  a  strengthening  of  the  most 
important  faculty  of  attention,  to  an  invigo- 
rating of  the  reasoning  powers,  and,  above 
all,  to  an  instilling  deeply  into  the  minds 
of  the  students  of  the  principles  of  religion 
and  morality.  By  what  oourse  of  study  is 
this  attempted  to  bo  effected  ?  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  branches — by  the  culti- 
vation of  classical  literature,  the  study  of 
mathematical  science,   and  mstruction  in 
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the  great  principles  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. When  I  speak  of  "  clasBical  lite- 
rature," iny  Lords,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  this  consists  merely  of  instruct- 
ing young  men  to  translate  a  few  passages 
of  classical  authors.  Far  different  is  the 
course  of  study  which  is  pursued  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  The  students 
are  taught  to  read  the  most  eminent  au- 
thors, poets,  philosophers,  orators,  and 
historians  of  ancient  times,  and  to  com- 
pare them,  under  the  direction  of  their 
tutors,  with  modern  writers  of  the  best 
character  upon  the  same  subjects.  In  that 
course  of  study  the  most  striking  exam- 
ples of  patriotism  and  the  highest  virtues 
are  presented  to  their  mind,  and  they  are 
taucnt  to  admire  everything  that  is  great 
and  good.  In  ancient  history  they  are 
instructed  also  in  the  laws  and  institutions 
— ^religious,  military,  and  political — of  the 
ancients ;  ihey  are  practised  in  compo- 
sition, not  merely  in  the  ancient  languages, 
but  in  their  own  tongue.  I  confidently 
submit  to  your  Lordships  that  no  system 
of  study  can  be  better  calculated  to  form 
the  character  of  a  gentleman — and  I  use 
the  term  "  gentleman  "  in  Its  most  com- 
prehensive sense.  So,  also,  with  regard 
to  the  second  branch  of  univcfsity  educa- 
tion— mathematical  science.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  that  consists  simply  of 
the  demonstration  of  a  few  problems  in 
Euolid.  On  the  contrary,  that  branch  of 
science  is  cultivated  to  an  immense  extent 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge  —  some 
think  to  too  great  an  extent;  but  every 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  subject 
must  feel  how  strongly  that  study  tends  to 
cultivate  the  faculty  of  attention,  and  to 
develope  the  reasoning  and  reflective  pow- 
ers of  the  mind.  It  b  not  merely  to  pure 
mathematical  science — geometrical  or  ana- 
lytical— that  the  study  is  confined  ;  but  it 
extends  to  all  the  branches  of  physical 
science  with  which  mathematical  know- 
ledge is  connected — ^to  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy, which  is  founded  upon  mathe- 
matical science;  to  the  laws  of  fluids; 
to  the  laws  which  regulate  our  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  to  the  laws  of  light  and  heat 
— all  of  which  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  mathematical  science.  This  has  a 
most  powerful  efl^ect  in  forming  the  charac- 
ter ot  the  individual.  Last,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all«  is  the  cultivation  deeply  of 
the  principles  of  religion  and  morality. 
The  history  of  religion  is  studied,  includ- 
ing the  principles  of  our  own  particular 
faith,  the  doctrines  which  at  different  times 


have  been  inculcated,  with  the  arguments 
in  their  favour  and  against  them.  And 
lastly,  there  is  the  study  of  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind,  as  traced  in  the  works 
of  Locke  and  kindred  writers.  Such  is  an 
outline  of  the  system  of  study  at  Cam- 
bridge. I  venture  to  submit  that  no  sys- 
tem of  instruction  could  be  better  calcu- 
lated for  preparing  a  young  man  to  enter 
upon  his  career  of  life,  whatever  it  may 
be,  whether  the  study  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, of  political  science,  or  of  litera- 
ture. But  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  other  branches  of  science  are 
neglected.  It  is  far  otherwise.  There  is 
a  beautiful  passage  in  the  Orations  of 
Cicero  In  which  he  describes  with  great 
eloquence  the  union  and  connection  between 
all  the  different  branches  of  literature  and 
science,  forming  as  it  were  one  family, 
mutually  assisting,  supporting,  encourag- 
ing, illustrating,  and  adorning  each  other. 
In  that  way  the  course  of  study  pursued 
at  Cambridge  operates ;  and  although  it 
may  be  proper  that  young  men  at  the 
University  should  study  the  sciences,  yet 
as  the  elementary  works  are  easily  mas- 
tered, and  as  they  call  into  exercise  none 
of  the  strong  powers  of  the  mind,  and  do 
not  even  require  a  great  strength  of  mo- 
mory,  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  that 
they  should  in  any  great  degree  interfere 
with  or  supersede  those  more  solid  branches 
of  learning  to  which  I  have  referred.  My 
Lords,  no  University  has  ever  produced 
more  distinguished  or  more  extraordinary 
men  than  has  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
It  gave  to  the  world  the  great  father  of 
inductive  philosophy,  Bacon,  and  the  im- 
mortal Newton.  It  produced  Milton,  the 
sublimest  of  poets,  Spenser,  the  maiestic 
Dryden,  Cowley,  Byron,  and  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  men  of  our  own  day.  Among 
men  renowned  for  their  knowledge  of 
English  jurisprudence  whom  it  numbered 
among  its  sons,  are  the  noble  names  of 
Coke,  of  Camden,  of  Thurlow,  and  Ellen- 
borough.  In  the  statesmen  who  sprang 
from  it  are  the  sagacious  Burleigh,  the 
brilliant  Walpole,  and  that  finished  orator 
and  greatest  of  statesmen,  William  Pitt. 
Nor  m  modem  times  has  it  failed  to  fur- 
nish the  country  with  a  noble  example  of  a 
statesman  in  the  person  of  my  noble  Friend 
(the  Marquess  of  LansdowUe),  than  whom 
no  one  has  shown,  during  his  long  career 
as  a  statesman  and  a  Member  of  your 
Lordship^s  House,  more  tact,  more  elo- 
quence, or  more  sterling  good  sense.  Then 
again,   when  I  look  to   the  right    rev. 
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benches,  I  cannot  but  call  to  mind  the 
names  of  those  great  classical  and  learned 
men  whom  Cambridge  has  produced — 
Jeremj  Taylor,  Bentlej,  Person,  and  a 
long  list  to  repeat  whose  names  alone 
would  occupy  a  summer's  day.  Such,  my 
Lords,  is  the  system  of  instruction  which 
has  been  followed  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  which,  even  in  old  times, 
produced  such  glorious  fruits.  Let  us, 
therefore,  be  careful  how  we  impair  the 
efficiency  of  that  system  by  new  devices, 
interfering  with  that  solid  system  of  edu- 
cation which  has  hitherto  been  followed  by 
such  splendid  results.  This  is  one  point ; 
perhaps  your  Lordships  will  allow  me  to 
allude  to  another  and  a  most  important 
question — I  mean  the  mode  by  which  the 
system  of  instruction  is  conveyed.  I  do 
not  find  in  the  Bill  now  before  us  any  spe- 
cific clause  making  any  alteration  in  that 
respect ;  but,  although  I  find  no  specific 
clause,  I  find  sundry  provisions  which, 
connecting  them  with  what  I  have  heard, 
lead  me  to  suppose  that  very  extensive 
alterations  are  in  contemplation,  and  there- 
fore a  few  words  upon  that  subject  may  be 
necessary.  The  present  mode  consists  of 
instruction  by  tutors  of  colleges,  by  pri- 
vate tutors,  and  by  the  lectures  of  pro- 
fessors. Now,  with  respect  to  the  system 
of  private  tutors,  when  I  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity, sixty  years  ago,  very  few  students 
had  the  assistance  of  private  tutors — it 
was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Now, 
however,  I  understand  that  the  system  has 
been  entirely  changed,  and  that  every  man 
who  seeks  mathematical  honours  is  obliged, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  have  a  private 
tutor;  nor  does  it  follow  that  those  who 
obtain  the  assistance  of  private  tutors  are 
always  the  most  distinguished.  I  consider 
that  a  system  which  renders  it  necessary 
for  every  one  who  is  competing  for  mathe- 
matical honours  to  have  a  private  tutor  is 
a  very  great  evil.  It  leads  to  a  system  of 
cramming  which  overtasks  the  faculties 
and  weakens  the  intellect,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  places  those  whose  pecuniary  re- 
sources are  not  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  private  tutor 
at  a  very  great  disadvantage.  I  believe 
that  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  University  are  desirous,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, if  not  to  put  an  end  to  the  system, 
at  least  to  modify  and  to  limit  it.  With 
reference  to  the  mode  of  education  by  lec- 
tures, some  disposition  had  been  shown  to 
extend  the  professional  system,  of  which  I 
do  not  at  all  approve.  A  young  man  who 
^^ford  Ifyndhurst 


hears  lectures  may  easily  be  under  the 
delusion  that  he  is  doing  much,  whilst  be 
is,  in  fact,  doing  very  little.  He  might 
have  attended  so  many  lectures,  but  his 
mind  would  wander,  his  attention  would 
not  always  be  kept  alive,  and  it  was  in  a 
passive  instead  of  an  active  state.  Study- 
ing in  his  own  room  would  give  much  more 
accurate  knowledge  than  the  lectures  of  a 
professor,  which,  however,  were  not  ob- 
jectionable, and  might  serve  to  excite  an 
interest  in,  and  a  love  of,  the  subject  to  be 
studied.  In  the  third  method  of  education, 
by  the  tutors  of  colleges,  I  believe  there 
are  some  defects  at  Cambridge  which  this 
Bill  will  rectify ;  but  the  system  is  excel- 
lent, and  I  remember  that,  when  I  was  at 
college,  I  found  the  aid  of  the  mathemati- 
cal and  classical  tutors  extremely  beneficial. 
Between  a  student  and  his  private  tutor 
there  might  be  too  great  an  intimacy,  so 
that  he  would  rely  upon  the  tutor  to  solve 
every  difficulty  without  exerting  his  own 
mind  ;  but  the  more  general  explanations 
afforded  by  the  tutor  of  the  college,  who 
had  to  superintend  the  studies  of  a  dass, 
supplied  a  very  advantageous  guidance.  I 
observe  that  some  of  the  clauses  of  this 
Bill  are  copied  from  the  Oxford  Bill,  and 
especially  that  with  reference  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  private  halls.  Now,  the  great 
distinction  between  the  system  pursued  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  is.  that  at  Oxford 
no  student  is  allowed  to  live  in  the  town ; 
so  that  if  any  one  desires  to  be  a  Member 
of  Christ  Church,  and  that  college  is  full, 
he  will  be  obliged  to  become  a  member  of 
some  other  college,  whereas  at  Cambridge 
the  system  has  been  to  allow  the  students 
to  reside  in  the  town,  so  that  if,  for  in- 
stance, any  one  wishes  to  become  a  Mem- 
ber of  Trinity  College,  and  it  is  full,  he 
may  nevertheless  join  it  and  reside  out. 
It  had  been  asserted,  indeed,  that  such  a 
permission  would  have  a  tendency  to  relax 
discipline ;  but  he  could  confidently  deny 
that  it  had  produced  any  such  effect. 
But  I  am  now  told  that  the  establish- 
ment of  private  halls  will  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  to  a  poorer  and  more  ex- 
tended class  of  students,  who,  Uirough 
their  means,  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
enjoying  those  advantages  of  a  Unirersity 
education  which,  in  consequence  of  their 
limited  pecuniary  resources,  have  hitherto 
been  denied  to  them.  My  Lords,  I  do  not 
believe  it  possible  that  in  any  private  hall, 
superintended  by  a  master  of  arts,  who 
must  naturally  expect  to  make  a  provision 
for  himself  out  of  the  establishment,  young 
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men  can  be  provided  for  so  cheaply  as  in 
their  respective  collegeB,  under  the  present 
system  ;  and  of  course  every  one  would  in 
that  case  prefer  goiug  to  the  colleges  where 
so  many  advantages  are  obtained  rather 
than  to  these  private  halls.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  effect  of  the  establish- 
ment of  these  private  halls  would  be,  that 
they  would  afford  facilities  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  sons  of  Dissenters  at  the  Uni- 
versity. But  the  heads  of  these  establish- 
ments are  to  be  obliged  to  declare  them- 
selves to  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
parents  of  sons  dissenting  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church  will  be  willing  to  send  their 
sons  to  establishments  of  this  description, 
where  they  will  be  so  completely  under  the 
control,  supervision,  and  influence  of  cler- 
gymen of  the  Establishment.  I  do  not 
therefore  see  any  advantage  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  establishment  of  these  private 
halls.  The  sons  of  Dissenters  are,  and  have 
been  treated  with  the  utmost  liberality  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  most 
beneficial  consequences  have  resulted  from 
this  liberality  to  persons  dissenting  from 
the  Established  Church.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, object  to  this  part  of  the  Bill,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  it  will  do  any  mischief — 
on  the  whole,  I  believe,  that  these  clauses 
will  be  inoperative  and  a  dead  letter.  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
the  Syndicate  appointed  by  the  University 
to  revise  the  Statutes.  Your  Lordships 
are  aware  that  I  have  the  honour  to  hold 
a  high  office  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  1  have  therefore  watched  with 
great  interest  the  attempts  made  by  the 
authorities  to  improve  the  constitution  of 
the  University.  My  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  told  your 
Lordships  that  a  year  before  the  Commis- 
sion was  thought  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge appointed  a  Syndicate,  consisting  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned 
members  of  theUniversity,  to  consider  what 
revision  might  be  necessary  in  the  Statutes 
of  the  University.  This  Syndicate  was 
employed  for  two  years  in  this  important 
duty,  and  they  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Council,  the  duty  of  which  should 
be  to  consider  and  prepare  all  graces  to 
be  offered  to  the  Senate,  the  daties  of  the 
Oitput  being  limited  to  the  consideration 
of  supplicats  and  graces  for  conferring  de- 
crees. The  Commissioners  complimented 
tbe  University  that  such  a  proposal  should 
bave  emanated  from  itself,  and  they  say 
tbat  it  was  so  constracted  as  to  preserve 


a  balance  of  power  among  the  different 
colleges,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  excite- 
ment and  rivalries  of  a  more  popular  and 
unlimited  mode  of  appointment.  The  pro- 
posal in  question  received  the  unanttnous 
approval  of  the  Syndicate,  and  when  it  was 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate,  out  of  300  Members  present  only 
nine  opposed  it.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
that  the  University  has  opposed  all  reform 
when  such  a  change  has  been  adopted  with 
so  little  opposition ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  alleged  (although  this  was  before 
the  Oiford  Bill  was  brought  forward)  that, 
although  so  large  a  majority  appeared  in 
favour  of  the  Report  of  the  Syndicate,  yet 
the  unanimity  was  founded  upon  the  consi- 
deration that  the  authorities  were  not  likely 
to  obtain  anything  better.  A  report  was 
afterwards  made  in  answer  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  letter  to  Prince  Albert,  embo- 
dying these  and  other  proposals.  It  is 
true  that  an  address  signed  by  certain 
members  of  the  University  was  afterwards 
presented  to  Lord  Palmerston,  objecting  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Council  as  proposed 
by  the  Syndicate,  bnt,  while  the  proposal  of 
the  Syndicate  was  adopted  in  a  full  Senate, 
only  forty-three  members  of  the  University 
thought  fit  to  sign  this  address  to  Lori 
Palmerston.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
CaptU  Senatus  was  elected  by  the  heads 
of  houses,  and  that  the  heads  of  houses  so 
influenced  the  fellows,  that  they  were  in 
fact  the  governing  power  of  the  Univer- 
sity. But  no  one  practically  acquainted 
with  the  University  would  assert  that  to 
be  the  case  ;  and  by  the  proposals  of  this 
Bill  the  influence  of  heads  of  houses  would 
be  still  further  diminished  by  the  addition 
of  the  masters  of  arts  to  the  caput.  It 
had  also  been  urged  that  the  governing 
body  should  be  elected  by  open  voting  in 
the  Senate  generally;  but  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  an  open  vote  in  the  Se- 
nate>?  His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
disposed  of  that  question  by  showing  that 
open  voting  would  allow  the  two  colleges 
of  Trinity  and  St.  John's  to  govern  the 
University  to  the  exclusion  of  the  influence 
of  all  the  other  colleges.  It  was  the  object 
of  the  proposals  of  the  Syndicate  to  guard 
against  the  excitements  of  a  system  of  open 
voting,  and  this  was  one  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  their  proposal  was  approved  by 
the  Commissioners.  What  a  scene  would 
otherwise  be  exhibited  every  year  at  the 
time  of  an  election  of  the  Council,  for  it 
was  upon  their  election  the  Government 
of  the  University  would  depend.     There 
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would  be  great  ezcitement  and  party  anU 
mosity,  which  would  disturb  that  calm  and 
tranquil  state  which  is  best  adapted  to  the 
studies  of  this  seat  of  learning.  Your 
Lordehipa  are  no  doubt  aware  that  two 
persons  are  nominated  by  the  heads  of 
houses  every  year  to  fill  the  office  of  Vice 
Chancellor ;  but  they  are  selected  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  rotation,  and  of  the  two 
names  sent  to  the  Senate,  the  first  is 
always  accepted,  so  that  practically  the 
heads  of  houses  have  no  influenoe  in 
the  election  of  the  Vice  Chancellor.  No 
recommendation  has  been  made  by  the 
Commissioners  to  alter  the  mode  of  eleot* 
ing  the  Vice  Chancellor,  and  no  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  election  of  the  Vice  Chan* 
cellor  at  Ojtford  was  made  by  the  Oxford 
Bill,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any  alte- 
ration should  be  made  in  the  plan  of  elect- 
ing the  Yioe  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  by 
this  Bill.  Well,  my  Lords,  I  have  now 
gone  through  the  Bill,  and  have  made  such 
observations  upon  its  psovisions  as  have 
occurred  to  me.  Future  opportunities  wiU 
be  afforded  in  the  course  of  the  discussions 
in  Committee  for  my  making  any  further 
observations  that  may  arise  to  my  mind. 
I  have  to  apologise  to  your  Lordships  for 
having  occupied  so  much  of  your  Lord- 
ships' timeu  But,  my  Lords,  I  believe  the 
subject  to  be  one  of  great  iroportanee — 
certainly  of  great  importance  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  I  also  consider  it  to  be  of  great 
importanoe  to  the  public,  affecting  as  it 
does  the  system  of  education  pursued  at 
one  of  the  highest  seats  of  learning  in  this 
oountry .  I  am  glad  to  have  bad  the  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  your  Lordships  on  this 
occasion.  In  the  observations  I  have  made 
to  your  Lordships  I  feel  I  have  done  my 
duty.  In  the  further  progress  of  the  BiU 
I  shall  be  ready  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  make  it  a  perfeet  measurey  both 
for  the  interesta  of  the  University  and  for 
the  welfare  of  this  country  and  of. the 
Church  as  it  is  established. 

Thb  Earl  or  PC  WIS  said,  he  had  lie- 
toned  with  great  pleasure  to  the  eloquent 
speech  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  in 
which  he  had  given  so  vivid  an  exposition 
of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  That  in  fonner 
centuries  that  University  was  capable  ef 
producing  men  distinguished  in  the  meet 
difficult  walks  of  life  the  list  of  names  the 
x>oble  and  learned  Lord  had  quoted  suffi- 
ciently testified  ;  while  the  notion  that  the 
system  of  the  Univeraity  was  antiquated 
and  inadequate  to  the  reqoireBients  of  the 
IfOrd  Lyndhurs 


present  day  was  sufficiently  refuted  bj  the 
presence  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
himself,  of  whose  brilliant  powers  and  com- 
manding talents  it  was  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther they  had  been  more  remarkably  dia- 
played  in  Westminster  HaU,  or  in  the  two 
chambers  of  the  Palace  in  which   their 
Lordships  were  then  assembled.     He  waa 
happy  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  woolsack,  in  framing  this  Bill,  while 
taking  for  his  model  the  Bill  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  had  not  observed  the 
same  minute  interference  with  the  ayatema 
of  particular  colleges  which  in  the  early 
stages  of  that  BiU  were  attempted.     By 
so  acting  he  believed  there  was  a  greater 
chance  of  the  present  Bill  passing  without 
undergoing  the  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions which  that  BiU  received.     Still  there 
were  some  points  in  the  measure  which 
required  consideration.     For  instance^  it 
was  stated  in  the  interpretation  olanae  that 
the  words  "  cycle  of  proctors  "  should  be 
taken  to  mean  the  cycle  which  had  been  or 
might  be  made  by  ai^  statute  of  the  Uni- 
versity, but  those  words  were  not  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  bodv  of  the  Act,  hut 
were  taken  ftom  the  Oxford  BiU.   Aecord- 
ing  to  the  preamble  of  the  BiU,  it  might 
be  assumed  that  the  necessity  of  interfer- 
ence with  the  Univeraity  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  was  dem^ided  by  the  inade- 
quate nrovision  made  by  the  University 
itself  tor  the  extension  of  ita  uaefttlneea 
and  for  the  improvement  of  its  systeoi  of 
discipUne,  studies,  and  govemnent.     Bat 
no  one  could  look  at  the  different  changea 
and  enlargements  of  the  system  of  ediiea- 
tion  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Univer- 
sity without  feeling  that  those  who  were 
particularly  engaged  in  tuition  had  exer- 
cised a  most  salutary  influence  over  the 
system  from  time  to  tiose,  and  that  a  eare- 
ful  consideration  had  been  given  hy  them 
to  the  &ttb||ect ;  therefore,  there  had  heea 
in  that  respect  an  enlargement  ef  the  use- 
fulness of  the  University.     With  reject 
to  the  foundera  ef   the  feUowshipe  and 
scholarships  in  different  eoUegea»  and  the 
control  wluch  they  exercised  over  the  Uni- 
veraity hy  the  eeaditiona  attached  to  their 
endowments,  it  should  be  reeoUecled  that 
they  were  its  liberal  benefactors,  whiles  on 
the  other  hand,  the  State  had  done  very 
little  for  it.      The  State  now,  however, 
came  forward  with  the  moat  arrogant  pre- 
tensions to  deal  with  the  fottndatkms,  aehe- 
larships,  and  feUowships  of  the  University ; 
and  in  the  course  ef  the  discasaicae  which 
had  taken  place  on  the  salyeet  there  was 
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no  portion  of  the  subject  scoffed  at  more 
than  the  founders  of  those  liberal  endow- 
ments ;  and  the  system  of  education  thej 
had  directed  was  charged  as  proceed- 
ing from  men  of  the  most  bigoted  and 
narrow  minds.  In  numerous  other  in- 
stances which  had  occurred  in  recent 
days,  the  University  had  been  largely 
benefited  by  the  liberality  of  indlvidualsy 
and  particularly  by  tlie  honours  and  prizes 
that  had  beep  instituted  by  means  of  the 
gifts  of  several  Chancellors  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  other  public  benefactors.  Having 
shown  that  the  University  had  derived  its 
chief  support  from  the  bounty  of  its  foun- 
ders, without  any  material  assistance  from 
the  State,  he  might  ask,  what  had  the 
State  taken  from  the  University  ?  The 
small  stipends  of  the  professors  were  di- 
minished by  fees  and  taxes,  and,  more  than 
that,  there  had  actually  been  imposed  a  tax 
on  degrees,  whioh  of  late  years  had  pro- 
duced from  the  two  Universities  nearly 
3,000?.  At  the  same  time  exemption 
from  these  taxes  had  been  given  to  the 
London  University,  and  to  the  godless 
colleges  in  Ireland.  By  some  mysteri- 
ous process  of  reasoning,  the  two  anolent 
Universities  had  been  considered  excep- 
tions to  the  operations  of  the  great 
dogma  of  free  trade.  In  anothei  respect 
the  Bill  offered  a  strange  anomaly— <he 
referred  to  the  olauses  which  dealt  with 
the  salaries  of  the  Regius  Professors — 
in  whom  was  the  patronage  of  these  ap- 
pointments now  to  be  ?  They  were  to 
be  paid  by  the  University)  and  was  the 
Crown  still  to  appoint  professors  whom  the 
University  was  to  pay  ?  With  respect  to 
carrying  out  the  details  of  the  Bill,  whe- 
ther with  referenoc  to  the  University  at 
large  or  the  colleges,  much  would  depend 
on  the  disoretion  of  those  persons  who 
were  to  be  appointed  Commissioners,  and 
to  whom  the  powers  defined  in  the  Bill 
were  to  be  intrusted;  but  he  would  take 
the  liberty  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Commissioners,  with  the  exception  of 
the  learned  Judge,  who,  as  such,  eould  not 
be  considered  as  a  politician,  all  belonged  to 
one  political  party,  and  had  the  same  views, 
and  that,  therefore,  opinions  were  not  so 
well  blended  as  in  the  case  of  the  Oxford 
Commission.  He  regretted  not  to  find  the 
name  of  Lord  Lyttelton  among  them,  for 
he  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Uni« 
versity,  and  one  who  had  done  great  good 
in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  county  and 
diocese  in  which  he  lived.  As  regarded 
the  details  of  the  Billy  be  concurred  in 


most  that  had  fallen  from  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Lyndhurst).  With 
respect  to  private  halls,  he  was  glad  to 
hear  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  because  the  distinction  which 
he  had  pointed  out  between  the  cases  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  one  of  consi- 
derable importance  as  affecting  the  position 
of  students.  There  were  other  points  with 
regard  to  which  the  custom  of  the  two  Uni- 
versities differed,  and  those  ought  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  considering  a  Bill  of  this  kind. 
But  on  one  point  he  could  not  subscribe  to 
the  position  laid  down  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord.  He  believed  that  anything 
that  would  interfere  with  the  free  exercise 
of  the  students  in  the  choice  of  their  pri- 
vate tutors  would  be  an  interference  with 
the  efficiency  of  their  studies ;  for  it  would 
often  happen  that  the  lectures  delivered  in 
a  college  would  not  supply  all  that  a  stu- 
dent needed  to  enable  him  to  take  honours. 
He  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  any  inter- 
ference in  this  respect  with  the  liberty  of 
the  student,  and  he  rejoiced  to  see  the 
Commissioners  expressing  in  their  Report 
a  decided  opinion  against  prohibiting  stn<- 
dents  from  taking  advantage  of  privato 
tuition,  if  they  desired  to  avail  themselves 
of  that  convenience. 

Lord  RBDESDALE  said,  he  must 
congratulate  the  University  of  Cambridge 
on  the  benefit  it  had  received  from  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Oxford  Bill  last  year ;  for 
pretty  nearly  every  amendment  which  bad 
been  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons  bad 
been  adopted  in  the  present  Bill )  for  in* 
stance,  he  perceived  that,  with  respect  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Council,  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Cambridge  University  Bill 
that  the  heads  of  colleges  should  be  nomi* 
nated  by  the  heads  of  eollegas,  and  the 
professors  by  the  professors.  The  same 
rule,  then,  had  not  been  applied  to  both 
Universities,  but  a  much  larger  measure 
of  alteration  had  been  extended  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  than  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  An  amendment 
had  been  given  notice  of,  whioh  was  pre- 
cisely similar  in  effect  to  that  whioh  he 
had  proposed  in  respect  to  the  Oxford  Bill, 
and  which  was  resisted  and  rejected,*— 
establishing  some  provbion  against  the 
perpetual  rejection  of  a  measure  by  oertain 
bodies.  He  (Lord  Redesdale)  had  ven- 
tured to  propose,  with  reference  to  the  Ox- 
ford Bill,  that  if  the  congregation  resisted 
a  measure  three  times  sent  down  to  it  by 
the  Hebdomadal  Board,  then  that  Boavd, 
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should  have  the  right  of  taking  the  sense 
of  the  Uniyersitj  at  large  on  the  question 
hj  proposing  it  to  Convocation.  The  pro- 
position was  rejected  ;  hut  he  now  under- 
stood that  the  nohle  and  learned  Lord  in- 
tended to  insert  some  provision  of  a  similar 
kind  in  the  present  Bill  for  Camhridge. 
He  had  no  ohjection  to  offer  to  the  Bill, 
which,  on  the  whole,  he  trusted  would  prove 
a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question, 
and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  it  included 
qualifications  and  improvements  which  he 
and  others  had  not  heen  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  for  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Viscount  CANNING  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  after  the  allusion  which   had 
heen  made  to  the  Oxford  Bill,  though  he 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  discussion 
at  present,  in  respect  to  all  that  related  to 
matters  of  detail,  had  much  hotter  he  left 
in  the  hands  of  those  well  acquainted  with 
the  University  of  Cambridge.    With  refer- 
ence to  the  difference  of  constituency  for 
the  election  of  the  Council,  he  reminded 
the  noble  Lord  that  such  a  constituency 
as  was  created  by  the  Oxford  Bill  would, 
in  the  case  of  Camhridge,  have  been  liable 
to  be  overridden  and  swamped  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  two  predominant,  and,  if  he 
might  say  so  without  offence,  overgrown 
establishments  of  Trinity  and  St.  John's. 
A^ain,  though  he  confessed  that  he  made 
this  admission  with  some  feeling  of  hu- 
miliation, the  course  pursued  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  since  the  first  sign 
of  a  desire  for  improvement  in  the  Uni- 
versities had  manifested  itself  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  had  been  somewhat  different  from 
that  taken  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 
So  far  back  as  1837,  when  the  alarm  was 
first  sounded  in  their  Lordships'  House, 
and  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  in  re- 
gard to  University  reform,  their  Lordships' 
would,  perhaps,  remember   that   on  that 
occasion  the  University  of  Oxford,  speak- 
ing by  the  mouth  of  its  then  illustrious 
Chancellor  in  their  Lordships'  House,  gave 
what  was  accepted  at  the  time  as  a  very 
satisfactory  and  gratifying  assurance  of 
the  commencement  of  a  course  of  progress 
and  improvement,  from  which  the  best  re- 
sult was  anticipated.     But,  this  anticipa- 
tion not  having  been  fulfilled,  the  Govern- 
ment felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
some  steps  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
measures    which    in    their   opinion    were 
necessary.      The  manner  in  which  they 
had  dealt  with  the  University  of  Oxford 
was  unavoidable,  in  consequence  of  the 
apparent  unwillingness  of  the  authorities 
Lord  Itedesdale 


to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter  ;  and,  even 
after  the  Oxfoni  Bill  had  been  announced 
to  Parliament,  the  scheme  put  forward  by 
the  authorities  fell  far  short  of  the  expec- 
tations of  the  Government.  The  measure 
of  last  session  was  in  consequence  pro- 
posed to  Parliament.  He  thought  that  a 
stronger  measure  of  reform  was  now  about 
to  he  applied  to  Cambridge  than  had  been 
applied  to  Oxford,  but  the  present  Bill 
would  probably  be  less  stringent,  impera- 
tive, and  obligatory  in  its  provisions  than 
the  Oxford  Bill. 

On  Question,  agreed  to. 

House  in  Committee  accordingly. 

Amendments  made. 

The  Report  thereof  to  be  received  on 
Monday  next. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  AprU  24,  1855. 

MiiriTTK.]    PuBuo  Bill. — ^2'  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings. 

LANCASTER  SHOT  FACTORY  AT  WOOL- 
WICH—QUESTION. 
Captain  LEICESTER  VERNON  said, 
lie  would  beg  to  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  whether  the 
building  for  the  Lancaster  shot  manufac- 
tory at  Woolwich  was  erected  by  Messrs. 
Fox  and  Henderson  without  the  super- 
vision of  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Engineer 
department ;  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  rea- 
son for  adopting  such  a  course?  also,  whe- 
ther that  work  has  been  performed,  in  re- 
spect to  construction  and  materials,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
whether  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Engineer 
department  has  been  directed  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  same  ? 

Mk.  MONSELL,  in  renly,  said,  that  in 
the  month  of  November  last,  on  account 
of  reports  that  had  been  received  from  the 
East  by  the  Government,  it  was  considered 
desirable  to  increase  very  largely  the  ma- 
nufacture of  Lancaster  shells.  He  bad 
communicated  with  Mr.  Nasmyth  on  the 
subject,  who  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  his  great  works,  but,  on 
consultation  with  the  Engineer  Department 
at  Woolwich,  it  was  found  impossible,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  certain 
things,  that  the  work  could  be  carried  on 
in  Mr.  Nasmyth 's  factory.  They,  there- 
fore, found  themselves  obh'ged  to  erect  the 
establishment  at  Woolwich  to  which  the 
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hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  had  alluded. 
The  plans  were  prepared  bj  the  inspector 
of  machinery,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Fox,  Henderson,  and  Go.  They  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  commanding  officer  of  Rojal 
Engineers  at  Woolwich,  Colonel  Foster, 
who  declared  that  upon  the  whole,  consi- 
dering the  rapidity  with  which  the  build- 
ing had  to  be  erected,  he  considered  the 
price  to  be  a  fair  one.  The  works  were 
accordingly  commenced  in  the  course  of 
December,  and  within  a  few  days  after- 
wards Colonel  Foster  called  upon  him  and 
informed  him  that,  in  his  opinion,  if  the 
materials  brought  upon  the  ground  were 
used,  and  if  the  building  were  constructed 
in  the  way  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and 
Cqi  proposed,  it  would  not  stand.  But 
Colonel  Foster  informed  him  also  that  if  a 
guarantee  were  given  by  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Henderson  that  the  bmlding  would  stand 
even  for  six  months,  he  was  quite  sure  the 
building  might  be  considered  to  be  a  per- 
manent one,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
force  of  the  Nasmyth  s  hammers,  and  the 
great  amount  of  machinery  that  would  be 
set  to  work  firom  the  moment  that  the 
works  were  put  in  operation.  He  (Mr. 
Monseli)  accordingly  sent  to  Sir  Charles 
Fox,  who  gave  the  guarantee  required  en- 
tirely to  Colonel  Foster's  satisfaction,  and 
the  building  was  proceeded  with ;  and  in 
two  months  from  the  day  of  the  commence- 
ment the  first  shell  was  forged.  He  might 
mention  that  the  building  corered  3,000 
yards,  was  240  feet  long,  and  180  feet 
Droad.  The  factory  had  been  in  operation 
for  some  time,  and  had  been  working  very 
well ;  but  on  account  of  certain  represen- 
tations made,  chiefly  with  regard  to  the 
firebricks.  Major  General  Hardinge,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  was  requested  to  go  to 
Woolwich,  to  inspect  the  building,  and  to 
report  upon  it.  His  report  was  in  some 
respects  unsatisfactory,  and  it  was  referred 
to  Sir  Charles  Fox ;  and  if  the  hon.  and 
£^ant  Gentleman  would,  when  the  reply 
of  Sir  Charles  Fox  was  received,  put  an- 
other question,  he  (Mr.  Monsell)  would  be 
happy  to  communicate  to  him  the  result. 
All  he  could  then  say  was,  that  the  build- 
ing was  working  perfectly  well,  that  it  had 
stood  the  severe  test  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed, and,  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  the 
works  appeared  to  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  In  the  first 
instance  the  building  was  to  some  extent 
under  Colonel  Foster's  superintendence; 
but  after  the  guarantee  was  given  by 
Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and  Co.,  it  ceased 
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to  be  under  Colonel  Foster's  superintend- 
ence, and  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and 
Co.  having  given  the  guarantee,  they  had 
the  undivided  responsibility  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building. 

INDIAN  FINANCE— QUESTION. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  I  wish,*  Sir,  to  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  right  hon.  Oentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  with 
regard  to  some  financial  operations  of  the 
Indian  Government.  The  House  will,  per- 
haps, recollect  that  about  a  year  ago  a 
complete  conversion  of  the  Indian  Five 
per  Cents,  was  carried  into  successful  ope* 
ration  by  the  Government  of  India,  and 
they  were  converted  into  Four  per  Cents. 
The  price  of  the  Five  per  Cents,  at  the 
time  of  the  conversion  was  112^.  in  Eng- 
lish money,  and  the  conversion  was  effected 
at  par  to  Four  per  Cents.  Of  course,  that 
was  a  legitimate  operation,  or  at  all  eventa 
if  illegitimate,  it  was  a  beneficial  one. 
Now,  I  understand  that,  this  conversion 
from  Four  to  Five  per  Cents  having  been 
effected  about  a  year  ago,  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment have  since  opened  a  new  loan  of 
Five  per  Cents  at  par.  The  consequence 
of  that  operation  has  been  that  the  Four 
per  Cents,  upon  which  a  loss  of  ^2  per 
cent  by  the  original  conversion  from  Five 
to  Four  per  Cents  took  place,  have  fallen 
by  the  last  advices  to  852.  There  is,  there- 
fore, of  course,  a  loss  of  27L  upon  them. 
Wishing  to  confine  myself  within  the  strict 
limits  of  the  question,  I  do  not  intend  to 
offer  any  remark  at  present  upon  this  re- 
markable operation  of  finance  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  India ;  but  I  wish  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  will  lay 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  any  corre- 
spondence that  has  taken  place  on  the 
subject  of  this  financial  operation  between 
the  home  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH:  Sir,  I  have 
to  inform  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
no  official  intelligence  has  been  received 
concerning  the  transaction  mentioned  by 
him.  All  the  information  the  Government 
have  on  the  subject  is  that  which  is  known 
to  him  and  to  the  country  through  the 
public  press — namely,  that,  in  order  to 
raise  money  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  expenses  of  public  works,  a  loan  was 
opened  at  5  per  cent.  Of  course  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  aware  that  the  Governor 
General  of  India  has  the  power  to  open  a 
loan  whenever  he  pleases,  without  consul- 
tation with  the  Court  of  Directors  or  the 
3  K 
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bone  Authoriiiea.  Bui  of  odnrit  he  will 
send  home  some  notice  of  the  transaction ; 
and  when  the  oorrrapondenee  arnTOi,  I 
shall  be  perfeoUj  readj  to  lay  it  on  the 
table  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  In  conseqnence  of 
the  obeerfattons  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
nan,  which  eertainlj  are  Tory  unsatisfac- 
tory to  me.  I  will,  without  waiting  for 
that  eorrespondenee,  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  potting  before  the  House  and 
the  country  the  nature  of  the  operation  as 
I  belieye  it  to  he,  with  respect  to  this  loan  i 
80  that  when  the  correspondenee  shall  ar- 
rive, the  Houae  will  he  better  able  to  ap« 
preoiate  its  value. 

AOT  OF  UNIFORMITY. 
Mb.  HETWOOD  said,  he  would  now 
beg  to  more,  in  aeoordanee  with  the  notice 
he  had  given,  that  the  House  reaoWe  itself 
into  a  Committee  to  consider  snob  olausea 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1663,  as  im« 
pose  religioua  testa.  If  the  Resolution 
were  adopted,  he  would  introduce  a  mea- 
sure to  repeal  that  portion  of  the  Act  of 
Unifonnlty,  by  which  it  was  direoted  that 
the  schoolmaster  of  publio  schools  should 
take  the  affirmation  prescribed  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity.  One  clause  of  the  Ael 
required  every  public  schoolmaster  to  sign 
his  conformity  to  the  Oburch  of  England, 
and  the  result  of  which  waa,  that  they 
bad  made  every  grammar  school  in  the 
oonntry  a  Oburch  of  England  institution. 
The  schoolmasters  consequently  oonsidered 
themselvea  entitled  tQ  make  all  the  boys, 
without  exception,  learn  the  Catechism  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  attend  ita 
B0rviee  on  Sunday.  That  was,  of  course, 
quite  agreeable  to  the  members  of  the 
Establishment,  but  was  verv  hard  en  thoae 
hoys  who  happened  to  be  the  sons  of  Pis- 
senting  parents,  and  who  were  obliged  to 
attend  a  service  in  which  their  parsnta 
eould  not  eonsoientionsly  join.  To  remedy 
the  evil  he  was  prepared  to  adopt  the  clause 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Broitwieh  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  In  his  Ednea- 
tiOB  Bill,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  he 
would  not  require  any  child  to  receive  reli« 
gieoB  instruction  to  which  the  paints  oIk 
jected.  The  question  waa  one  that  called 
for  the  Interference  of  Parliament,  and 
he  had  the  authority  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  saying  that 
an  alteration  in  the  testa  at  pesent  im- 
posed was  highly  necessary.  One  of  the 
first  duties  of  a  Repreeentativo  of  the  people 
was  to  take  care  that  the  reUgk)ua  acruplea 
Mr.  V.  Smith  ' 


of  the  people  were  attended  to ;  %nd  he  he. 
lieved  that  great  advantage  would  be  de< 
rired  from  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
to  consider  the  sul^jeot,  One  of  the  earliest 
reformers  in  this  respect  waa  Lord  Bacon; 
but  since  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon  300  years 
had  passed  away,  and  very  little  alteration 
had  been  effected  in  the  meantime.  In 
the  rules  of  the  oollcgee  themselves,  which 
bad  become  national  institutions,  there  were 
many  objectionable  religious  tests.  There 
could  not  be  a  better  example  of  the  abuses 
and  malpractices  prevailing  in  the  Univer- 
sities than  that  of  Trinity  College,  DuUin, 
the  fellows  of  which  had  so  long  been 
rigidly  bent  on  maintaining  the  saerames* 
tid  test.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  open  that  institntien 
in  1793  which  was  nnsuoeeaafiil,  in  apite 
of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  caae  of 
Heame,  who  was  deprived  of  a  seholarahip 
of  the  value  of  801.,  because  he  refused 
to  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rita 
of  the  Chureb  of  England,  being  a  Romaa 
Catholic.  Again,  in  Trinity  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  when  a  gentleman  waa  appointed 
to  a  f^lowship,  he  was  obliged  to  take  an 
oath  that  he  would  meke  theology  the  end 
of  his  studies,  and  that  after  the  expiratioa 
of  seven  years  he  would  either  take  holy 
orders  or  surrender  his  fellowship.  Many 
able  men  professing  the  Romaa  Catkdie 
religion,  declined  to  take  the  Sacrament, 
and  were  consequently  deprived  of  their 
scholarships.  He  contended  that  an  altera^ 
tion  in  the  law  was  called  fbr,  and  that  the 
House  of  Oommona  was  the  proper  body 
to  originate  a  change.  In  1828  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretory  of  Stote  for  the  Celo- 
nies  (Lord  J.  Russell)i  brought  forward  a 
Bill  fbr  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Coipo- 
ration  Acta.  Those  Acts  were  abolished 
with  regard  to  the  magistracy  and  other 
individuals,  hut  with  regard  to  the  ooUegea 
no  change  was  made,  and  a  separate  ne»- 
suro  was  now  required  to  effect  an  altera^ 
tion.  In  most  of  the  grammar  aohoola 
throughout  the  kingdom  the  truateee,  in 
appointing  a  master,  were  confined  lo  the 
election  o3P  a  graduate  from  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  or  Can^bridge,  graduates  of 
the  other  Universities  being  excluded;  hut 
he  believed  that  an  institution  which  se- 
lected the  best  men  of  the  day  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  was  the  most  Kkely 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  people.  We 
were  now  arrived  at  a  critical  period  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  when  man  of 
talent  and  ability  were  more  needed  than 
in  former  timea.     He  oalled  on  the  Heaeo^ 
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therefore,  to  sanction  the  attempt  he  nov 
made  to  set  free  the  edncational  system  of 
the  eoontry,  and  to  affirm  the  preliminary 
Resolution  he  should  now  lay  before  them, 
a  Bill  founded  on  which  would  much  tend 
to  the  improfoment  of  our  educational 
system. 

Sir  ERSKINB  PERRY  seconded  the 
Resolution,  feeling,  he  said,  it  an  honour 
to  he  identified  with  the  Dissenters  of  Eng- 
land in  one  of  the  most  important  move- 
ments in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  which  had  taken  place  for  the  last 
200  years. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
**  That  this  Hoase  will  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mlttee,  to  oonsider  such  Clauses  of  th^Act  of 
Uniformity  of  1662,  as  impose  religious  tests, 
limiting  the  advantages  of  aoademioal,  or  gram* 
mar,  or  free  school  education ;  and  so  much  of 
any  Regulations  of  National  Institutions,  either 
in  England  or  Ireland,  as  impose  religious  tests 
as  conditions  or  qualifloations  for  any  advantages 
connected  with  Education,  in  the  English  or  Irish 
Universities  or  Public  Sohools." 

ViscoDirr  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  I 
waited  before  making  any  observations 
upon  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire  (Mr.  Hey- 
wood),  because  I  considered  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  are  connected  with  some 
of  those  institutions  to  which  the  Motion 
refers  might  wish  to  express  their  senti- 
ments on  their  behalf  to  the  House.  I 
have,  however,  no  difficulty  in  at  once 
stating  the  course  which  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  pursue  respecting  it.  The  Motion 
of  my  hon.  Friend  seems  to  me  to  divide 
itself  into  two  very  distinct  and  different 
portions.  The  first  part  of  the  Resolution 
relates  to  the  consideration  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which  re- 
quire religious  tests  from  schoolmasters 
and  tutors  in  private  families — from  per- 
sons, in  short,  from  whom  generally  no 
religious  tests  have  for  a  long  period  been 
required,  and  which  imposed  very  severe 
penalties  upon  those  who  neglected  to 
comply  with  the  enactments.  The  second 
part  of  the  Resolution,  if  I  properly  under- 
stand its  purport,  would  appear  to  me  to 
tend  to  disturb  the  settlement  which  was 
made  last  year  with  regard  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
first  part  of  my  hon.  Friend's  Resolution, 
so  far  as  he  has  explained  it  and  as  I  com- 
prehend it,  I  shall  have  no  sort  of  difficulty 
in  going  along  with  him.  I  think  these 
obsolete  enactments,  which  have  long  ceas- 
ed to  be  of  any  practical  effect,  and  which 
are  no  longer  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 


of  the  times,  may,  with  great  advantage, 
be  swept  away  from  the  Statute  Book. 
With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the 
proposal,  I  think  it  would  not  be  right  for 
Parliament  to  interfere  and  disturb  the 
settlement  of  last  year,  at  all  events  until 
we  have  had  some  practical  experience  of 
the  working  of  that  measure.  1  shall  not, 
therefore,  be  disposed  to  go  along  with  my 
hon.  Friend  with  respect  to  that  part  of  his 
Resolution,  so  far  as  I  understand  it.  If 
my  hon.  Friend  should  not  consent  to  with- 
hold the  doubtful  part  of  his  Resolution, 
and  to  propose  only  the  first  clause,  yet, 
as  agreeing  with  him  to  some  extent,  I 
shall  not  object  to  the  House  going  into 
Committee.  I  must,  however,  beg  my  hon. 
Friend  and  the  House  clearly  to  under- 
stand that,  in  doing  so,  it  is  with  the  full 
reservation  that  I  have  entire  liberty  to 
deal  with  my  hon.  Friend's  Bill  when  it  is 
brought  in,  according  to  the  opinion  I  may 
form  of  the  provisions  which  it  contains.  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  concur  in  such  portions 
of  my  hon.  Friend's.  Bill  as  will  sweep 
away  the  old  and  obsolete  enactments  to 
which  he  has  referred,  but  I  shall  not  be 
disposed  to  assent  to  such  portions  of  the 
measure  as  would  disturb  the  arrangement 
of  last  year.  There  may  be  other  points 
in  the  Bill  which  are  not  included  in  the 
Resolution  of  my  hon.  Friend,  and  with 
regard  to  them  I  beg  to  reserve  to  my- 
self perfect  freedom  to  consider  them  when 
they  are  explained  and  developed.  I  hope, 
therefore,  my  hon.  Friend  will  understand, 
if  he  persists  in  leaving  his  Motion  in  its 
present  form,  that  in  acquiescing  in  it  I 
am  by  no  means  committed  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  pronosal,  but  for  myself  and 
for  Her  Majesty  s  Government  I  shall  be 
at  perfect  liberty  to  object  to  any  portion 
of  the  arrangement  he  suggests,  which 
upon  full  consideration  we  may  think  it  is 
not  desirable  or  expedient  to  adopt. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  the  declara- 
tion  which  his  noble  Friend  had  just  made 
was,  it  appeared  to  him,  quite  fair  and 
satisfactory,  but  he  went  beyond  his  noble 
Friend  in  this  respect,  that  he  was  disposed 
to  urge  upon  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire,  the  expediency  of 
amending  his  Motion  forthwith,  because 
he  thought  it  was  neither  convenient  nor 
satisfactory  that  the  House  should  go  into 
Committee  upon  a  matter  affecting^  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  not  on  the  proposition 
of  the  Government,  but  upon  that  of  a 
private  Member,  in  order  to  allow  a  Bill 
to  be  brought  in  and  read  a  first  and 
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second  time,  with  the  Tiew  of  cutting  it 
down  to  comparatively  ineignificant  pro- 
portions in  Committee.  He  felt  hound  to 
giTC  notice  distinctly  to  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Memher  for  North  Lancashire  that,  so 
far  as  the  University  of  Oxford  was  con- 
cerned, after  the  arrangement  of  last  year, 
he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  would  think  it  his  duty, 
without  the  smallest  compunction  or  hesi- 
tation, to  resist  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  Uie  settlement  then  made  hy  Parlia- 
ment. He  considered,  however,  that  the 
omission  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Motion 
would  not  entirely  and  satisfaotorilv  attain 
the  object  of  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  for  a  clause  in  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  which  was  in  fact  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  settlement  of  last  year, 
limited  college  offices  to  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  thought  that  any 
alteration  of  important  Acts  of  Parliament, 
which  might  unsettle  the  condition  of  an- 
cient institutions,  was  a  matter  of  very 
serious  consideration,  and  that  it  was  most 
inexpedient  and  unadvisable  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  subjects  should  be  renewed 
year  after  year.  No  doubt  it  appeared  a 
very  slight  thing  to  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire  to  cut  out 
of  the  Statute  Book  any  measures  which 
were  opposed  to  his  views  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  venerable  institutions  should 
be  regulated.  He  (Mr.  Gladstone)  thought, 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  institutions 
so  ancient,  and  possessing  so  many  rights 
of  a  complex  character,  a  strong  case  was 
requisite  to  justify  the  interference  of  Par- 
liament, and  it  was  especially  desirable  that 
such  interference  should  be  rare.  He  con- 
sidered that  his  opinion  would  be  borne  out 
by  those  who  recollected  that  it  cost  the 
House  the  labour  of  half  a  Session  only 
last  year,  to  pass  a  Bill  for  the  reform  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  He  considered 
that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  those  who 
desired  to  attain  reasonable  objects  should 
proceed  cautiously  and  step  by  step.  Com- 
missions had  been  appointed  to  inquire, 
time  after  time,  into  the  old  Universities 
of  the  conntiy;  they  had  made  their  re- 
ports ;  and  Parliament  had  addressed  itself 
with  laudable  care  to  the  object  of  apply- 
ing such  parts  of  their  reports  as  it  ap- 
proved to  the  case  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  re- 
commendation given  by  his  noble  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  on  a  former 
occasion  was  very  wise  and  sound — that  to 
the  Universities  all  minor  establishments 
for  the  promotion  of  education  should  be 
Mr.  GladiUme  ' 


made  to  conform.  The  system  introduced 
by  the  Act  of  last  year  could  not  have  been 
established,  had  not  the  University,  in  pur- 
suance of  clauses  contained  in  the  Act, 
applied  itself  with  great  good  faith  to  car- 
rying into  effect  the  intentions  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  framing  regulations  for  its  better 
goverament  and  discipline.  He  considered, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  but  an  ill  return 
for  the  disposition  so  dutifully  manifested 
by  the  University,  if,  before  an  opportunity 
had  been  afforded  to  the  University  au- 
thorities of  carrying  any  of  the  new  ar- 
rangements into  effect,  they  interfered  with 
a  fresh  set  of  Parliamentary  stipulations, 
and  threw  into  confusion  the  regulations 
which  hod  already  been  devised  at  Oxford. 
The  Universities  must  be  the  key  to  the 
system  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools; 
and  as  Parliament  had  already  passed  a 
Bill  with  respect  to  Oxford,  as  a  Bill  re- 
lating to  the  University  of  Cambridge  was 
now  before  the  other  House,  and  as  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  these  measures 
would  be  followed  by  one  affecting  the 
University  of  Dublin,  he  would  call  upon 
them  first  to  fix,  by  a  Vote  of  that  House, 
the  principles  applicable  to  the  Universi- 
ties, and  then  to  consider  the  principles 
applicable  to  the  public  and  grammar 
schools  of  the  country. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he 
thought  the  most  important  portion  of 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Heywood)  referred  to  the  endowed  gram- 
mar and  public  schools,  and  that  the 
House  ought  not,  without  careful  and  ma- 
ture consideration,  to  proceed  to  legislate 
upon  a  subject  of  so  much  importance. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  must  be  aware  that, 
in  order  to  open  these  schools  to  Dissen- 
ters, the  trusts  of  the  endowments  would 
have  to  be,  not  qualified  or  altered  merely, 
but  entirely  subverted.  He  therefore  ask- 
ed whether,  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
House  would  sanction  a  proposal  which 
must  necessarily  have  so  gigantic  an  ef- 
fect? He  trusted  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  listen  to  the  advice  which  had 
been  tendered  to  him,  and  would  con- 
sent to  alter  the  terms  of  his  Motion  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  have  the  effect 
of  removing  those  merely  obsolete  enact- 
ments to  which  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  referred. 

Mb.  HEYWOOD  said,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  modify  his  Motion.  The  most 
important  and  urgent  cases  were  not  at 
Oxford,  but  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
For  the  scholarships    there   sacramental 
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testB  were  reqaired,  when  they  were  abo- 
lished everywhere  else.  If  it  would  meet 
the  wish  of  the  House,  therefore,  he  would 
alter  the  Motion  by  inserting  Trinity  Col- 
lege by  name,  as  that  was  the  most  import- 
ant case. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  considered 
that  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  was  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  and  afforded  the 
strongest  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  the 
Motion  altogether,  because  the  Motion  that 
the  House  should  go  into  Committee  in 
order  to  find  out  what  was  the  meaning  of 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Heywood)  was  per- 
fectly absurd,  and  was  a  most  unjustifiable 
task  to  be  imposed  on  them.  The  hon. 
Gentleman,  howeyer,  said  that  he  was 
willing  to  qualify  his  Motion  provided  he 
were  permitted  to  do  something  with  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Now,  it  was  a  most 
remarkable  fact  that  that  University  was 
the  most  liberal  of  any  of  the  Universities 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  was 
extant  a  speech  of  Mr.  Grattan,  which  was 
spoken  in  1794,  in  which  that  eminent  man 
pronounced  a  panegyric  on  the  Dublin 
University  as  being  the  most  liberal  in 
Europe,  because  it  had  permitted  the  edu- 
cation of  Dissenters  within  its  walls  fully 
a  century  before  any  other  University.  He 
visited  the  University  last  week,  when  he 
saw  a  list  of  scholarships  for  election,  and 
he  asked  whether  they  were  to  be  open  to 
all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
the  answer  was  that  they  were.  But  what 
did  the  hon.  Member  propose  ?  He  pro- 
posed that  scholarships  also  should  be  open 
to  Dissenters ;  but  he  did  not  yet  go  so  far 
as  fellowships.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Whiteside) 
admitted  that  the  Dissenters  in  Ireland 
were  a  very  respectable  body  of  men; 
their  language  was  more  moderate  than 
that  used  by  the  Dissenters  of  England — 
and  in  which  he  thought  they  showed  their 
good  sense ;  but  the  proposition,  that  the 
doubts  raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
hon.  Member's  Motion  should  be  solved  by 
fastening  on  the  unfortunate  University  of 
DubUn  and  seizing  upon  its  scholarships 
was  one  which  he  did  not  think  even  the 
noble  Lord  himself  would  assent  to. 

Mr.  HEYWOOD  said,  that  he  was 
wiling  further  to  alter  his  Motion  by  omit- 
ting the  latter  section,  and  stopping  at  the 
words  "religious  test."  It  would  then 
read  thus — 


"  That  this  House  will  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  to  consider  such  clauses  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  of  1663  as  impose  religions  tests.*' 

Mb.  DISRAELI  said,  he  thought  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  committing  a  mistake 
in  supposing  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  actually  as- 
sented to  the  Motion  in  the  qualified  terms 
in  which  he  had  proposed  to  submit  it 
to  the  House.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
the  noble  Lord  did  not  know  what  were 
the  intentions  and  objects  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  It  was  obvious  that  they 
were  not  those  indicated  by  the  noble 
Lord.  He  (Mr.  Disraeli)  thought  it  would 
be  extremely  unwise  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  go  into  Committee  on  a  Sta- 
tute of  not  less  importance  than  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  when  absolutely  the  hon. 
Member  who  made  that  proposal  had  not 
indicated  to  the  House  in  precise  language 
what  was  his  object,  and  when  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  who  had  sanctioned 
the  Motion,  had  described  it  in  a  manner 
which  proved  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  intention  of  its  proposer. 

Mr.  heywood  said,  he  was  very 
sorry  that  he  had  been  misunderstood. 
The  object  he  had  in  view  was  that  boys, 
not  merely  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England,  but  to  other  denominations, 
should  be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  academical  or  grammar  or  free 
school  education,  without  having  religious 
tests  forced  upon  them  of  a  Church  to 
which  they  did  not  belong. 

Mr.  GRANVILLE  VERNON  said, 
that  although  but  a  humble  Member  of 
the  House,  he  thought  it  rather  an  insult 
upon  his  own  common  sense  if  he  were 
called  upon  to  vote  upon  a  Motion  such  as 
this  before  it  had  been  explained  by  its 
proposer  what  was  the  object  of  it.  Upon 
the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Lord  (Vscount 
Palmerston),  indeed,  somo  alteration  had 
been  made  in  the  Motion ;  but  it  appeared 
to  him  that  that  alteration  was  anvthing 
but  satisfactory.  The  subject  to  which  it 
referred  was  one  of  the  most  important 
with  which  that  House  could  have  to  deal, 
and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  best 
course  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  pursue 
would  be  to  withdraw  the  Motion,  and 
bring  it  on  again  at  a  future  day,  when  he 
might  be  able  to  explain  to  the  House 
what  he  really  did  mean  by  his  Motion. 

Mr.  HENLET  said,  he  considered  that 
the  Motion  would  be  rendered  only  the 
more  objectionable  by  the  alteration  the 
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hon.  Gentleman  proposed.  U  was  objec- 
ttonable  enough  as  it  stood  originally ;  but 
it  would  be  still  more  so  when  amended  in 
the  manner  suggested.  Not  only  would  it 
be  useless,  but  positively  misohievous,  for 
the  House  to  go  into  Committee  upon  a 
Kesolution  framed  in  such  general  terms  ; 
and  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  with- 
draw his  Motion,  be  would  recommend  that 
it  should  be  met  with  a  direct  negative  and 
rejected  altogether. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SUEE  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  done  him* 
•elf  injustice  in  not  fully  explaining  what 
it  was  he  wished  to  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee, The  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  read 
the  whole  sentence,  and  by  not  doing  so  be 
aeemed  to  propose  that  the  House  should 
inquire  generally  into  the  effect  of  the  Act 
of  1662  which  imposed  religious  testa. 
That  no  doubt  would  be  a  very  wide  in* 
quiry  indeed ;  but  that  evidently  was  not 
what  the  hon.  Gentleman  meant.  He 
begged  to  be  pennitted  to  read  the  first 
part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Resolution — 

*'  That  this  Donse  wm  raMlve  Itself  into  a 
Committee  to  consider  such  Clauses  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformi^  of  1602  as  impose  religious  tests, 
limiting  the  advantages  of  academical  or  gram- 
mar or  free  school  education." 

This  was  what  he  believed  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman meant  to  propose  to  the  House. 
He  should  lil£e  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  say 
whether  he  did  not  mean  that  his  amended 
Motion  should  read  on  in  the  following 
way— That  this  House  will  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee,  to  consider  such  clauses 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662  as  im< 
pose  religious  tests,  limiting  the  advan- 
tages of  academical  or  grammar  or  free 
school  education  ? 

Mr.  HEYWOOD  said,  he  wished  to  put 
the  Motion  in  the  shape  most  satisfactory 
to  the  House,  and  was  ready  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  learned  Serjeant.  With 
that  view  he  would  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  the  original  Motion. 

Question  put«  and  negatived* 

THE  CHARITY  COMMISSION. 
Mr,  APSLEY  PELLATT  said,  that, 
in  bringing  forward  the  Motion  of  which 
ho  had  given  notice,  he  had  no  intention 
of  making  an  attack  on  any  official,  but 
merely  wished  to  bring  beforo  the  country 
the  principles  of  conduct  adopted  in  certain 
offices.  The  expenses  of  the  Charity  Com- 
mission ware  very  great ;  the  last  Return 
aUowed  an  expenditure  of  78,000t  They 
-Mr.  Henley 


had,  indeed,  examined  238  charities,  and 
no  doubt  a  large  benefit  had  accrued  to  the 
public,  and  considerable  funds  had  been 
rescued  from  misappropriation.  He  thought 
the  Commission,  instead  of  any  one  else, 
ought  to  have  the  appointment  of  their 
own  secretary  and  counsel.  It  appeared 
that  Mr.  Hine  had  been  at  onoe  secretary 
to  the  Commission  and  solicitor  to  Uie  At- 
torney-General*  and  on  his  resignation  Mr. 
Fearon  was  appointed  to  fill  the  two  offices. 
As  secretary  he  might  advise  the  Commis* 
sion  to  institute  a  suit,  which  he  would 
conduct  as  solicitor.  If  the  Return  was 
granted,  the  House  would  see  in  what 
manner  the  suits  in  this  office  were  eon- 
ducted.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Hume,  written  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  in  reference  to  the  Hospitid  of  St, 
Cross,  The  veteran  reformer  expressed 
his  opinion  that  what  had  occurred  was 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  parties  oon- 
ducUng  the  suit,  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion, if  again  able  to  enter  the  House,  to 
move  for  a  Committee  to  investigate  what 
he  believed  was  a  fraud  on  one  hand,  and 
gross  neglect  on  the  other.  K  the  Return 
was  granted,  they  would  find  the  solicitor 
acting  in  his  professional  capacity  for  both 
plaintiffs  and  defendants,  and  the  standing 
counsel  holding  a  brief  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other.  The  Commission,  thero- 
fore,  ought  to  have  the  appointment  of  these 
officers,  and  it  was  so  provided  for  by  the 
38  Oeo,  III.,  c,  91.  A  large  amount  was 
now  derived  by  the  offioers  from  fees.  He 
thought  it  would  be  better  Ibr  the  country 
to  alter  the  system  aitogether.  and  pay 
them  liberal  salaries  instead.  He  knew 
nothing  personaily  of  Mr.  Fearon,  and  it 
was  from  no  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
him  that  he  brought  forward  his  Motion. 
He  made  the  Motion  solely  with  »  view  to 
elicit  information  as  to  what  bad  really 
been  done  by  the  Commissicm,  and  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  that  exp^iture  had 
been  incurred.  He  thought  there  was  just 
reason  for  complaint  as  to  the  amount  of 
fees  paid  to  counsel  in  many  eases. 

Mr.  UADFIELD  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  prc^poaed— 
That  an  humUe  AddroM  be  prewited  to  Her 
Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciouslj  pleased  to 

five  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
louse,  Copies  of  Treasury  or  other  Order  ap- 
pointin;  Robert  Wray,  esquire,  SUndiBg  Ooonsel 
to  the  Attorney  General  ni  £40%  Grawa  mattere, 
or  the  date  vheo  and  by  wbon  sad  under  what 
circumttancQs  he  was  appointed." 

Thb  attorney    GENEKAL  oaM, 
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that  he  did  not  lik«  to  oppose  Motions  fbr 
Returns,  but  really  tbe  Ketums  asked  for 
bjT  the  present  Motion  was  so  unprecedent- 
ed, and  would  be  so  roluminous,  that  he 
should  not  feel  that  he  was  doing  his  doty 
to  the  House  unless  he  afforded  them  some 
Information,  so  as  to  enable  tbem  to  see 
whftt  was  asked  for.  He  was  sure  that 
the  hon.  Member  who  bad  brought  forward 
this  Motion  bad  done  so  with  the  utmost 
innoeonce  and  stmplidtj,  and  without  bar- 
ing the  slightest  idea  of  what  he  (the 
Attorney  General)  believed  was  the  case — 
that  be  was  made  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  puppet  of  a  discontented  solicitor, 
who  bad  applied  to  other  Members  of  the 
House  to  briufi^  forward  the  same  Motion, 
but  had  failed  in  the  attempt.  The  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  included  twenty- 
two  returns,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  already  on  the  shelf  es  of  the  House, 
while  others  coald  only  be  produced  at  a 
cost  wholly  disproportioned  to  the  value  of 
the  information  which  they  would  afford. 
With  regard  to  the  first  portion  of  the 
Returns  moved  for,  it  was  sufficient  to  say 
there  were  no  such  orders  as  those  referred 
to.  The  counsel  in  question,  who  acted  as 
the  Juniors  of  the  Attorney  General  in 
charity  matters,  were  appointed  by  him. 
The  same  reply  might  be  made  in  the  case 
of  the  solicitors,  who  were  also  appointed 
by  the  Attorney  General,  as  it  was  right 
and  fit  they  should  be,  seeing  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
eonducted  the  business  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  With  regard  to  the  next 
Returns,  he  must  inform  the  House  that 
they  were  the  first  of  a  series  of  covert 
attacks  on  Mr.  Fearoii,  than  whom  a  more 
valuable  ^cer  never  conducted  the  busi- 
ness of  a  public  department  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  No  doubt,  a  number  of  ex- 
offlcio  Informations  had  been  filed  by  the 
Attorney  General  without  the  previous  re- 
commendation of  the  Charity  Commission- 
ers; but  that  was  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  there  were  no  Charitv 
Commissioners  in  existence  from  1839, 
while  there  were  numerous  cases  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  file  informations,  and  in 
which  they  were  accordingly  filed  at  the  in- 
stigatiott  of  parties  interested  in  the  chari- 
ties. In  the  Motion  for  the  other  Returns 
which  followed,  he  could  detect  the  same 
animus  he  had  already  pointed  out ;  while 
H  the  Information  required  by  others  were 
iitmished,  it  would  be  earceedfngly  volumin- 
ous and  altogether  useless,  cspeefatly  as  the 
very  Informatiofi  had,  in  many  cases,  been 


already  Airnished  to  the  Housd.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  thought  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  in  the  proceedings  of  the  At- 
torney General,  he  ought  not  to  ask  for 
useless  and  expensive  returns,  but  to  move 
for  a  Select  Committee. 

Mn.  GRANVILLE  VERNON  said,  he 
deprecated  the  printing  of  such  a  mass  of 
trash  as  the  returns  moved  for  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Southwark. 

Mr.  APSLEY  PELLATT  said,  after 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  ha  would  not  pross  his 
Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  uslthdraton, 

THB  POST  OFMCE!. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  he  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  system 
under  which  the  Post  Offlod  waa  adminis- 
tered, and  to  move — 

**  'thsLt,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  orders 
given  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
in  the  year  1048,  to  establish  a  Post^oAoe  com- 
munioatioD,  at  the  aspense  of  bit  dejuirtuedt, 
between  the  islands  of  North  and  South  Uist, 
Harris,  and  Barra,  should  be  carried  Into  effect 
without  delay." 

In  point  of  fact,  the  House  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Postmaster  General  had  not 
perfect  control  over  his  own  department, 
out  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  who  held  in  his 
hands  at  the  same  time  the  patronage  of 
the  Post  Office,  the  Customs,  and  the  Ex- 
cise, and  distributed  it  with  the  obiect  of 
gaining  political  support  for  the  (jovem- 
ment.  Thus,  the  head  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  pre- 
sided over  a  department  engaged  in  some- 
thing which  fell  little  ibort  of  bribery  and 
corruption.  The  patronage  of  the  Post 
Office  was  distributed  not  among  the  de- 
serving clerks  And  subordinates,  but  mainly 
for  political  purposes ;  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  department,  with  its  double 
system  of  management,  was  in  every  way 
cumbrous  and  absurd.  The  case  to  which 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  furnished  an  instance  of  this.  Kear 
the  coast  of  Skye  were  five  islands,  which 
contained  somewhere  about  20,000  inha- 
bitants, and  possessed  Post  Offioea  esta- 
blished by  the  Government.  Practically, 
however,  the  inhabitanta  of  these  islands 
had  never  received  the  advantage  of  the 
penny  postago  stamp,  for  they  nad  been 
compelled  to  maintain  the  packets  which 
conveyed  their  letters  to  the  islands.  In 
1848,  during  the  pressure  of  the  famine,  the 
people  refused  to  pay  for  these  packets. 
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which  consequently  ceased  to  ply,  and  all 
postal  communication  was  cut  off.  At  the 
request,  however,  of  his  constituents,  he  had 
waited  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
then  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
and  he  wrote  to  the  Treasury,  who  at  once 
consented  to  hear  the  expense  of  these 
packets.  The  Goremment,  from  that 
time,  undertook  to  maintain  the  communi- 
cation as  far  as  the  island  of  North  Uist, 
but  they  had  never  carried  it  further.  The 
charge  thrown  upon  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  for  keeping  up  the  communica- 
tion was  very  heavy,  the  cost  of  maintainbg 
the  boats  bemg  about  SOL  a  year.  That 
sum  was  raised  by  subscription,  but  as 
many  of  the  inhabitants  refused  to  contri- 
bute, the  cost  was  borne  by  those  among 
them  who  were  unwilling  that  the  postal 
communication  should  be  altogether  inter- 
rupted. He  did  not  ask  any  favour  in  this 
case  at  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, but  he  contended  that  those 
whose  cause  he  urged  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House  were  entitled  to  be  placed, 
with  respect  to  facilities  of  postal  commu- 
nication, upon  the  same  footing  as  any 
other  class  of  their  fellow-subjects.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  neither  the  House 
nor  the  Government  would  suffer  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  islands,  poor  though  they 
were,  to  be  subjected  for  the  future  to  the 
inconvenience  he  had  described. 

Notice  taken,  that  forty  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted  ;  and  forty 
Members  not  being  present ; 

The  House  was  skdjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Seven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1855. 

Mnfuns.]     Pubuo    Bills. —  1^   Church.  Rates 

AboUtion  (No.  2). 
30  AffirmatlonB  (Sootland). 

MARRIAGE  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mr.  WALFOLE  :  Sir,  in  moving  that 
this  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day 
six  months,  I  hope  that,  as  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates  is  one  which  affects  some 
of  the  nearest  relations  of  social  inter- 
course and  domestic  life,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  trespass  for  a  short  time  upon 
the  patience  of  the  House.  The  present 
House  of  Commons  have  never  bad  this 
Mr.  ff.  Baillie 


subject  fairly  submitted  to  them»  and   I 
therefore  think  it  will  not  be  unbecoming, 
nor,  perhaps,  unprofitable,  if  I  call  thdr 
attention  more  particularly  to  it.     By  this 
Bill  it  is  proposed  to  introduee  a  law  or 
custom  with  reference  to  marriage,  differ- 
ent from  any  which  has  hiiherto  prevailed 
in  this  country,  and  as  I  know  there  ia 
some  confusion,  if  not  inaccuracy,  on  thia 
part  of  the  subject,  I  am  anxious  to  preaa 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  the 
prohibition  with  regard  to  marriages  has 
been  always  the  same,  whether  it  luis  been 
a  prohibition  relating  to  marriages  on  the 
ground  of  consanguinity,  or  on  Uie  ground 
of  affinity,  both  being  contracted  and  both 
being  dissolved  by  the  same  law;  and, 
therefore,  when  any  one  proposes  to  make 
a  change  in  a  law  of  this  description,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  those   who  propose  the 
change  to  show  some  strong  and  urgent 
reason  that  would  justify  us  in  sanctioning 
it.    In  the  year  1835,  by  an  Act  introduced 
by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  an  alteration,  which 
in  my  opinion  was  wise  and  judicious,  was 
made  in  the  then  existing  law,  and  that,  I 
believe,  is  the  only  change  which  has  ever 
been  made  in  the  law  of  marriage  from 
the  earliest  times.     Down  to  that  period 
all  marriages,  without  exception,  that  lay 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity or  affinity  were  simply  voidable; 
that  is  to  say,  they  might  be  set  aside  by 
a  suit  or  proceeding  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
parties,  but  could  not  be  voided  or  set  aside 
if  either  of  the  parties  were  dead.     Since 
1835  this  differenoe  has  been  made,  that 
all  marriages  that  were  voidable  before  are 
ipso  facio  made  void  to  all  intents  and 
purposes ;  but  there  is  no  difference  in  this 
respect  with  marriages  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  or  niece,  and  any  other  mar- 
riage within  the  prohibited  degrees.     The 
present  law  of  marriage,  then,   haying, 
with  the  alteration  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red, existed  for  so  long  a  period,  I  think 
that  grounds  stronger  than  mere  clamour 
should  be  established  before  we  agree  to 
change  it  now.      They  were  called  upon 
now  to  declare  that  mairiage  with  a  de- 
ceased wife's    sbter  or  niece  was  to  be 
lawful  in  future,  but  they  were  not  asked 
to  touch   any  other    marriage   which  is 
equally  prohibited,  although  they  are  ex- 
actly in  pari  naturd  to  be  the  marriage 
of  a  woman  with  her  husband's  brother  or 
her  husband's  uncle.     What  are  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  this  country  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  change  now  proposed  ?  They 
are  all  of  them  adyerse  to  it.  With 
regard  to  Scotland,  a  late  Lord  Advocate 
stated  to  the  Commissioners  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  subject  that 
the  people  of  that  country  looked  with  the 
greatest  abhorrence  upon  those  marriages 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  legalise.  With 
regard  to  Ireland,  another  witness  bore 
similar  testimony  before  the  same  Commis- 
sion, observing  with  truth  that  the  moral 
feeling  of  the  people  of  that  country,  whe- 
ther Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants,  was 
opposed  to  such  marriages  almost  univer- 
sally. Is  it  in  England  then  that  this 
change  in  the  law  is  wished  for  ?  Why, 
the  Commissioners  in  their  Report  have 
told  you  that  a  large  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  are  equally  opposed  to 
those  marriages ;  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  clergy  think  them  wrong ;  and 
the  House  will  recollect  that  the  last  time 
this  question  was  raised  no  fewer  than 
11,000  of  the  women  of  England  brought 
their  petition  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne, 
praying  Her  Majesty  most  earnestly,  by  the 
feelings  which  actuate  their  common  sex,  not 
to  sanction  a  change  in  the  law  which  they 
firmly  believed  would  be  so  detrimental  to 
their  safety,  happiness,  and  peace.  Now, 
what  are  the  reasons  supposed  to  be  urged 
in  favour  of  this  change  ?  The  arguments 
urged  in  support  of  the  Bill  may,  I  believe, 
be  classed  under  two  heads.  The  first  is 
that  the  present  prohibition  relating  to 
these  marriages  is  an  undue  restraint  upon 
natural  liberty,  or,  as  I  think  it  was  called 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  introduced  the 
measure,  an  undue  restraint  upon  religious 
freedom.  The  other  argument,  which  em- 
braces almost  all  the  social  reasons  for  the 
change  proposed,  is  that,  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands, 
you  deprive  a  widowed  husband  of  the 
means  and  opportunity  of  providing  for  his 
orphan  family  the  best  guardian  they  can 
have  to  replace  the  mother  whom  death 
has  deprived  them  of.  In  these  two  propo- 
sitions I  believe  may  be  contained  all  the 
arguments  ever  adduced  in  favour  of  this 
measure;  but  I  think  I  can  satisfy  the 
House  that  neither  of  them  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  induce  us  to  make  such  a  change 
as  that  proposed.  The  general  answer  to 
these  arguments  is  ohvious.  In  the  first 
place,  nothing  can  be  considered  an  undue 
restraint  upon  religious  liberty  or  upon 
natural  liberty  if  that  restraint  can  be 
shown  to  be  consonant  to  the  general  feel- 
ing of  moral  purity,  or  if  it  can  be  shown 


to  be  consonant  and  agreeable  to  the  gene- 
ral injunctions  of  religious  truth.  With 
reference  to  the  social  question,  I  am 
willing  to  concede  that  in  many  oases 
the  aunt  is  the  very  best  of  guardians 
for  an  orphaned  family,  but  it  is  for 
that  very  reason,  and  in  order  that  she 
may  be  preserved  to  them  as  the  best  of 
guardians,  that  I  would  not  turn  her  into 
a  bad  stepmother.  These  are  general 
answers  to  the  propositions  laid  down  on 
the  other  side,  but  let  me  now  grapple 
with  them  a  little  more  closely.  The 
religious  part  of  the  question,  as  far  as 
it  assists  the  change  contended  for,  princi- 
pally turns  upon  the  construction  of  a  cer- 
tain disputed  verse  in  the  18th  chapter  of 
Leviticus,  which,  according  to  our  version, 
runs  in  these  words — **  Thou  shalt  not  take 
a  wife  to  her  sister  to  vex  her,  in  her  life- 
time.'* Now  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Ueywood)  says  that  this  amounts  to 
an  express  permission,  and  that,  therefore, 
in  the  revealed  declaration  of  the  will  of 
God  such  marriages  are  not  only  allowed 
and  sanctioned,  but  even,  I  believe  he 
would  say,  encouraged.  In  reply  to  this, 
I  should  first  observe,  that  the  most  you 
can  make  of  such  a  verse  as  this  is  to 
draw  from  it  an  inference — ^for  there  is  no 
express  permission  to  contract  such  mar- 
riages either  in  this  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  sacred  writings.  But  what  is  this  infer- 
ence, and  what  are  the  consequences  which 
flow  from  it?  The  hon.  Gentleman  says, 
in  effect,  that  because  a  man  is  forbidden 
to  marry  the  sister  of  his  wife  during  her 
lifetime  he  may,  .therefore,  marry  her  after 
his  wife  is  dead.  But  might  no  other  in- 
ference be  drawn  from  this  passage?  If 
you  choose  to  conclude  from  it  that  a  man 
is  only  forbidden  to  marry  his  wife's  sister 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  wife,  may  yoo 
not  draw  another  inference  equally  sound 
— namely,  that  he  may  marry  at  the  same 
time  any  other  two  women  provided  they 
were  not  sisters.  The  hon.  Gentleman  would 
thus,  if  his  reasoning  were  carried  out,  in- 
volve himself  in  an  enormous  difficulty,  and, 
with  his  philanthropic  and  benevolent  feel- 
ings, might  be  called  upon  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
next  year  to  enable  a  person  to  have  any 
number  of  wives  he  pleased.  In  strict 
logical  reasoning,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman cannot  get  out  of  this  difficulty. 
Yet  as  far  as  we  know  anything  of  the 
Divine  will  upon  the  subject  of  marriages, 
polygamy,  though  practised,  was  never 
allowed.  The  revelation  of  that  will  is 
either  contained  in  the  original  command 
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giren  to  man  at  the  time  when  marriage 
was  first  instituted,  which  command  was 
ratified  and  purified  by  our  Saviour's  in- 
junctions, or  it  is  explained  by  the  illustra- 
tions and  examples,  which  limit  our  free- 
dom in  conformitj  with  that  command, 
within  the  rules  in  that  chapter  of  Len- 
ticus  to  which  reference  is  so  often  made. 
Taking  either  the  first  or  the  second  au- 
thority, I  think  you  will  find  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  say  that  these  marriages  are 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  God.  Qo  to  the 
former,  or  the  Divine  command  as  origin- 
ally given  to  man,  and  confirmed  by  our 
Saviour's  injunctions  afterwards,  and  then 
you  will  find  that  this  command  and  these 
injunctions  unquestionably  determine  that 
they  have  thrown  around  the  marriage 
state  80  deep  a  mystery,  they  have  given, 
as  it  were,  so  complete  a  oneness  to  the 
marriage  union,  that  those  who  have  vowed 
to  live  together  as  man  and  wife  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  Divine  appointment 
must,  if  there  be  sense  and  meaning  in 
words,  have  also  contracted,  by  force  of 
their  union,  all  the  duties,  obligations,  and 
sympathies  which  both  of  them  owe  to  the 
themselves  and  each  other,  In  all  the  rela- 
tions and  intercourse  of  life.  Well,  then,  the 
moment  jron  recognise  the  principle  that  a 
man  and  his  wife  are  one  with  each  other, 
the  law  of  Qod  and  of  nature  too,  which 
prohibits  the  intermarriage  of  a  man  with 
his  own  sister,  must  also  prohibit  the  mar- 
riage of  a  roan  with  his  wife's  sister  also. 
Now,  is  there  anything  in  the  Levitical 
rules  opposed  to  this  view.  Far  from  it. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  disputed 
18th  verse,  all  the  rest  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  original  command.  There 
are  altogether  thirteen  prohibitions  enu- 
merated, and  out  of  this  number  no  less 
than  seven  are  of  kindred  by  marriage, 
while  only  six  refer  to  kindred  by  blood. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  affinity  is  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  consanguinity, 
and,  being  so  put  upon  the  same  footing, 
the  Levitical  prohibitions  and  the  original 
command  with  reference  to  marriage  at  the 
time  of  its  institution  correspond  with  each 
other}  and  consequently  you  must  admit 
that  tf  a  man  cannot  marry  his  own  sister 
he  cannot  marry  his  wife's  sister  either, 
and  here  it  appears  that  even  by  the  Levi- 
tical law,  the  effect  of  marriage  is  to  make 
man  and  wife  so  completely  one,  that  the 
kindred  of  the  husband  becomes  the  kin- 
dred of  the  wife,  and  vice  ifersd,  the  kin- 
dred of  the  wife  becomes  the  kindred  of 
the  husband.  Again,  these  thirteen  enu- 
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merated  eases  are  all  applied  to  the  male 
sex  only,  but  nobody  will  contend  that  the 
prohibition  depends  upon  the  sex  of  the 
parties.     If  it  be  incestuous  for  a  man  to 
make  a  particular  marriage,  the  same  kind 
of  marriage  under  similar  circnm&taneei 
when  made  by  the  woman  must  be  inces- 
tuous also.    Now,  follow  up  this  reaaoning. 
In  that  chapter  of  Leviticus  it  is  distinctlv 
said  that  for  two  brothers  to  marry  the 
same  woman,  one  after  the  other,  is  sn 
abominable  thing.     Well,  if  that  he  so, 
I  Want  to  know  why  two  sisters  marryinf 
the  same  man  should  not  fall  within  the 
same  condemnation.     To  that  argument  I 
confess  I  can  see  no  answer,  and  this  is 
the  basis  upon  which  the  law  of  Christen* 
dom  has  been  always  founded.     Jewel  ob- 
serves— and  the  observation  Is  unanawer- 
able — "  When  God  commands  that  I  shall 
not  marry  my  brother's  wife.  It  follows 
directly,  by  the  ssme  rule,  that  He  forbids 
my  marrying  my  wife's  sister,  for  between 
one  man  and  two  sisters  and  one  woman 
and  two  brothers  Is  like  analogy.*'  Taking, 
then,  the  Levitical  illustrations  ae  illostra*       ' 
tions  of  what  you  may  do  with  reference 
to  marriage,  and  not  as  a  specific  enume- 
ration of  the  only  cases  in  which  you  maj 
marry,  yon  must  be  driven  to  inference  as 
to  certain  cases  not  mentioned  in  that 
chapter  to  see  whether  the  marriage  is 
prohibited   or    not.       There    are    three 
rules  which   may  be  laid   down  for  our 
guidance  in   this  matter.     The  first  is, 
that   where  you   are    prohibited  in    (he 
remoter  degree    you  must  of  necessity 
be  prohibited  in  the  nearer  degree  also; 
the    second,  that  since  you  are  prohibit^ 
ed  in  oases  of  consanguinity  and  affinttj 
alike,  you   cannot   apply  the  prohibition 
in  the  one  case  only ;  and  the  third  is,  that 
though  these  prohibitions  are  all  address- 
ed to  one  sex,  you  must  transfer  and  applj 
them  equally  to  the  other  as  well.     These 
are  the  reasons  which  have  conrlneed  me 
that  these  marriages,  of  which  our  sanetton 
is  now  desired,  are  contrary  to  the  Divhie 
will.     I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  rest  my 
case  exclusively  upon  religious  coneideni- 
tions,  with  regard  to  which  many  good  and 
pious  men  are  divided  in  opinion,  althoogh 
where  a  doubt  exists  In  a  matter  of  tMs 
sort,  the  safest  course  is  the  wisest  and 
the  best,  and  unless  there  is  some  oter- 
whelming  reason  on  the   other  side,  it 
ought  to  be  the  mie  adhered  to.     Sure  I 
am  there  is  enough  to  make  us  pause  h^or^ 
we  run  the  risk  of  doing  or  sanctkming 
anything  which  may,  by  posaibilitj,  he 
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an  express  violation  of  the  law  of  God. 
Leaving,  however,  the  religious  part  of  the 
question,  which  has  always  made  a  deep 
impression  on  my  own  mind,  I  will  pass 
now  to  the  social  advantages  which  it  is 
said  will  be  derif  ed  by  the  adoption  of  this 
Bill.  These  advantages  may  a\1  bo  in- 
cluded in  the  one  proposition  I  have  before 
alluded  to— -that  you  are  giving  to  a  man 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  an  opportunity 
of  providing  a  good  guardian  for  his  mo- 
therless children.  Will  that  argument 
only  apply  to  one  side  of  the  question  ? 
Does  it  not  equally  hold  good  of  the  other 
side  ?  1  have  shown  you  already  that  there 
are  only  a  few  persons  in  this  country, 
comparatively  speaking,  who  are  desirous 
of  tliis  change  in  the  law.  May  I  not  ask 
you  to  pause,  and  consider  whether  there 
is  anything  more  deceptive  (though  I  be- 
lieve there  is  nothing  more  common)  than 
to  draw  a  general  conclusion,  which  you 
are  now  doing,  merely  from  the  partial 
and  narrow  view  of  particular  instances? 
It  may  be  true  that  there  are  some  per- 
sons 80  influenced,  either  by  interest  or  by 
passion,  aa  to  have  broken  the  law.  But 
is  that  a  reason  why  the  law  should  be 
altered,  when  the  great  weight  of  autho- 
rity and  of  opinion  is  against  this  alteration, 
and  when  yon  learn  that  multitudes  of  in- 
dividuals are  healthfully  restrained  from  the 
commission  of  that  which  may  be  detrimental 
to  other  portions  of  the  community  ?  It  may 
be  true  that  some  1,560  cases  of  marriages 
of  this  description  were  ascertained  after 
a  seareking  and  diligent  inquiry  for  eight 
or  nine  years  throughout  the  country.  But 
I  ask  you  to  consider,  if  the  same  search 
were  made  in  another  direction,  whether 
even  a  larger  number  of  bigamy  cases 
might  not  be  discovered  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  would  yon  then  say,  because 
you  found  some  1,500  or  2,000  eases  of 
that  kind,  that  therefore  it  was  necessary 
to  alter  the  law  of  marriage  and  allow  any 
man  to  have  two  wives  ?  Again,  it  may 
be  perfectly  true  that  some  few  persons 
have  gained  the  advantage  of  excellent 
guardians  and  protectors  to  their  mother- 
less family  by  intermarrying  with  their 
late  wives  sisters;  but  I  ask  you  to  con- 
sider whether,  ibr  every  case  of  that  de- 
scription which  can  be  discovered,  you 
might  not  find  twenty  other  eases  where 
the  widower  would  prefer  that  the  aunt 
should  be  the  gvardian  of  the  orphan  chil- 
dren in  the  character  of  an  aunt,  instead  of 
eoastnuning  her  by  this  change  in  the  law 
either  to  giv«  ap  the  guardianship  altoge- 


ther,  or  to  become  their  stepmother.  This, 
to  my  mind,  is  a  most  important  conside- 
ration, and  one  of  which  you  ought  not  to 
lose  sight.  Remember  the  state  of  society 
in  which  we  live.  By  what  may  be  called 
an  instinctive  sense  of  propriety  and  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  no  single  woman  can  ever 
live  in  the  house  or  under  the  roof  of  a 
man  she  may  eventually  marry.  The 
wife's  sister  may  do  so  now,  because  the 
wife  and  the  husband  know  there  is  no 
possibility  of  their  future  union.  Repeal 
the  law,  however,  and  when  the  wife  dies 
the  wife's  sister  can  no  longer  undertake 
the  guardianship  of  her  orphaned  nieces, 
can  no  longer  by  any  possibility  live  on 
the  same  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  wi- 
dowed husband,  and  cannot  continue  to 
render  those  services  to  the  children  which 
are  attended  with  such  great  advantage  to 
the  motherless  family.  Now,  I  ask  you 
this— will  you  for  the  sake  of  a  few  excep- 
tional cases  change  the  law,  and  say  that 
on  account  of  such  exceptions  you  will  de- 
prive large  numbers  of  persons  of  the  ad- 
vantage they  now  enjoy  in  obtaining  for 
their  family  the  guardianship  of  the  aunt, 
which  the  deceased  wife  would  probably 
herself  desire,  and  which,  after  all,  is  the 
best  substitute — I  agree  with  my  hon. 
Friend  there-<-for  a  mother's  love  and  a 
mother's  care  ?  My  belief  is,  that  you 
seriously  diminish  the  chances  of  such 
guardianship,  instead  of  securing  them  as 
you  profess  to  desire.  But  this  rea- 
soning applies  only  to  the  death  of  the 
wife.  I  wish  yon  now  to  consider  whe- 
ther a  more  serious  evil  will  not  arise 
to  the  state  of  soeiety  while  the  wife  is 
living.  Here  is  a  question  which  more 
nearly  affects  the  other  sex  than  our  own. 
We  cannot  appreciate  so  well  aa  the  other 
sex  can  the  inestimable  value  of  our  pre- 
sent laws  as  regards  the  familiarity  with 
which  the  wife,  the  wife's  sister,  and  the 
husband  can  now  live ;  but  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  short  letter  on  the  subject,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  tooehing  letters 
which  ever  was  penned — a  letter  published 
when  this  question  was  last  bdbre  the 
House—purporting  to  be  addressed  by  a 
lady  to  my  most  excellent  and  mueh  valued 
Friend,  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis.  I  defy 
anybody  to  read  this  letter  without  feeling 
they  are  incurring  a  heavy  responsibility 
if  they  make  this  change.  The  writer, 
describing  herself  as  an  BngUshwoman, 
and  a  widiyw,  has  pointed  out  the  fearfid 
effeel  which  any  sneh  alteration  in  the  law 
will  have  npeo  soeielyi  and  eepeeially  vpon 
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the  female  sex.  Sbe  tells  us  distinctly  that 
the  reason  why  everything  is  pure  now  is 
because  it  is  safe ;  that  continued  restraint 
is,  in  her  own  language,  *'  remoyed  temp- 
tation;" that  remoyed  temptation  is  wo- 
man's security ;  and  that,  by  means  of  this 
security,  the  sister  becomes,  not  in  name 
only,  but  in  fact,  the  sister  to  the  husband 
as  well  as  to  the  wife.  She  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  thus,  by  means  of  mar- 
riage, the  sphere  of  all  our  domestic  rela- 
tions and  affections  is  extended  and  en- 
larged, but  that,  if  you  alter  the  law, 
this  sphere  will  be  narrowed  and  con- 
fined ;  that  familiarity  is  uninterrupted  be- 
cause it  is  innocent ;  that  there  is  no  fear 
because  there  is  no  danger,  and  no  jea- 
lousy because  there  is  no  suspicion.  Now,  I 
appeal  to  those  who  support  this  Bill  to  an- 
swer these  arguments  if  they  can,  though, 
for  my  own  part,  it  baffles  my  comprehen- 
sion to  understand  by  what  reasoning  they 
can  be  answered.  But  the  lady  writer  of 
this  letter  does  not  end  hero.  She  goes 
on  to  say,  in  effect : — Remove  these  re- 
strictions-—change  the  law — and  what  a 
change  you  will  introduce  at  once  into  the 
state  of  society!  Restraint  will  become 
the  rule  between  us,  and  the  husband  must 
put  a  check  even  upon  the  exhibition  of 
bis  own  brotherly  feelings.  The  sister 
must  stand  aloof  or  keep  at  a  comparative 
distance  from  the  house  in  which  she  can 
now  reside  as  a  sister;  the  wife  will  lose 
to  a  great  extent  her  sister's  affection,  and 
the  holiest  affections  will  thus  be  checked 
and  driven  back  for  fear  they  should  be 
suspected  of  finding  an  outlet  in  the  pol- 
luted streams  of  unsanctified  desire,  or 
(what  is  as  bad  for  our  social  happiness) 
in  the  bitter  waters  of  contention  and  strife. 
I  almost  wish  1  could  read  the  whole  of  this 
beautiful  letter ;  but  this  is  a  summary  of 
the  arguments  contained  in  it.  Well,  Sir, 
1  have  already  pointed  out  that,  after  the 
wife's  death,  you  will  lose  the  advantage  of 
the  sister's  guardianship — ^that  great  ad- 
vantage which  you  now  enjoy  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  law,  and  to  the  restriction 
which  puts  a  check  upon  criminal  desire, 
because  it  declares  that  it  can  never  be 
gratified.  My  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Spooner) 
will  probably  reply,  «*  All  this  reasoning 
is  very  well  as  applicable  to  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  but  you  have  to  legis- 
late in  this  matter  for  the  lower  orders ;  it 
is  their  requirements  you  have  to  attend 
to  ;  and  they  live  together  in  such  crowded 
towns  and  with  such  miserable  acoommo- 
dation  that  you  cannot  prevent  these  mar- 
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riages  without  driving  them  into  a  state 
of  concubinage."  Now,  there  would  be 
great  force  in  this  argument  if  it  were 
founded  on  fact ;  but  what  appears  from 
the  statistics  got  up  by  the  supporters  of 
this  measure?  The  1,560  cases  of  mar- 
riage of  this  description  have  been  care- 
fully analysed,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
100  came  from  the  higher  ranks,  upwards 
of  1,400  from  the  middle  classes ;  and  how 
many  does  the  House  suppose  from  among 
the  lower  orders?  Only  about  fifty.  And 
then  I  am  told  that  this  is  a  poor  man's 
Bill?  Why,  it  is  just  the  reverse.  It  is 
a  Bill  encouraged  and  promoted  by  those 
who  ought  to  be  studying  to  raise  the 
standard  of  morality,  instead  of  lowering 
it.  It  is  a  Bill  promoted  and  encouraged 
by  those  who  ought  to  set  an  example  of 
obedience  to  the  laws,  instead  of  instiga- 
ting others  to  violate  them.  That  argu- 
ment, therefore,  I  think,  will  not  hold,  and 
if  not,  what  are  the  grounds  upon  which 
we  are  to  be  called  on  to  pass  this  mea- 
sure ?  I  wish  some  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment were  present  to  whom  I  could 
appeal.  [The  Attorney  General  was  the 
only  occupant  of  the  Ministerial  bench.  1 
I  am  aware  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  is  in  favour  of  this  measure; 
but,  though  I  should  like  better  to  address 
his  chief,  I  will  ask  even  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  if  he  thinks  it  wise  to 
continue  an  agitation  on  this  question  un- 
less there  is  a  chance  of  carrying  it  ?  Are 
you  not,  by  adopting  this  course,  leaving 
society  in  a  miserable  state  and  encourag- 
ing people  to  violate  the  law  by  the  hope 
that  the  law  will  be  altered  in  their  favour? 
And  if  you  do  alter  it  and  allow  these  mar- 
riages, remember  that  they  may  have  a 
dangerous  effect  not  only  upon  domestic 
society  and  upon  private  virtue,  but,  I  fear 
in  the  end,  upon  public  morality  also — 

'*  FoBOunda  oulpra  seecula  nuptias 

**  Primiim  inquinATere,  et  genua,  et  domos." 

But  it  does  not  rest  there. 

"  Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

"  In  patriam  populumque  flaxit." 

Pause,  1  entreat  you,  before  it  is  too  late. 
Remove  no  landmark  and  take  away  no 
fence  unless  you  can  see  distinctly  beyond 
them  a  landmark  and  a  fence  as  strong  as 
those  you  have  now  got,  and  which  will 
prevent  all  future  inroads  in  a  similar  di- 
rection. Thb  Bill  takes  away  the  present 
landmarks,  but  what  prospect  does  it  give 
you  for  the  future?  If  you  pass  the 
present  measure,  what,  by  logical  conse- 
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quence,  will  follow?  Supposing  this  prt- 
yilege  is  giren  to  the  man,  I  utterly  deny 
tbftt  you  can  withhold  it  from  the  woman 
also.  Then,  if  you  adopt  the  rule  followed 
in  foreign  countries,  as  some  wish  to  do — 
as  though  the  morality  of  foreign  countries 
was  better  than  our  own! — see  what  it 
will  lead  yon  to.  You  will  go  to  Germany, 
to  Prussia,  to  some  other  of  the  Protestant 
States,  and  you  will  then  have  to  admit 
that  a  man  may  marry  his  wife's  daughter, 
or  eren  his  own  niece.  I  do  not  stop  here. 
If  you  take  the  line  of  argument  which  I 
see  constantly  adopted,  and  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  consanguinity  and  affinity, 
what  will  be  the  consequence?  In  the 
table  of  prohibited  degrees  you  have  thirty 
degrees  enumerated,  twenty  of  which  are 
cases  of  affinity  and  ten  of  consanguinity. 
Are  you  going  to  remove  them  all  ?  I  say, 
if  you  adopt  this  line  of  argument  you 
must  remove  them  all;  nor  will  you  be 
able  to  stop  there ;  for,  if  you  adopt  the 
rule  of  taking  the  Levitical  prohibitions, 
and  of  abiding  by  what  marriages  aro  laid 
down  and  what  are  not  laid  down  there, 
the  consequence  will  be  that  a  man  may 
marry  his  own  daughter.  [Mr.  Spooner  : 
No,  no!]  My  hon.  Friend  says,  "No, 
no !  "  but  will  he  turn  to  his  Bible  ?  and, 
if  he  does  that,  he  will  see  that  such  a 
marriage  is  nowhere  distinctly  prohibited. 
The  fact  is,  you  have  only  one  safe  rule 
to  abide  by,- and  that  is  to  take  the  original 
command,  ratified  and  purified  by  our  Sa- 
viour's injunction,  and  to  say  at  once,  as 
you  have  always  said,  that  the  marriage 
of  a  man  with  a  woman  carries  with  it  such 
a  complete  union  that  the  kindred  of  the 
one  from  that  time  forward  becomes  the 
kindred  of  the  other.  I  have  thought  much 
upon  this  question,  and  I  am  free  to  de- 
clare that,  after  the  utmost  deliberation 
and  consideration  I  can  give  it,  I  can  find 
out  no  plain,  no  dear,  no  definite  rule  for 
our  guidance  but  that.  Strongly  impress- 
ed as  I  am,  therefore,  with  the  necessity 
of  adhering  to  some  safe  and  intelligible 
course,  I  adopt  that  rule  because  I  believe 
it  to  be  consonant  with  the  law  of  God, 
because  I  am  sure  that  Christendom  for 
1,500  years  has  so  considered  it,  and  be- 
cause this  country  has  never  recognised 
any  other.  I  beg  the  House,  therefore, 
to  reject  a  measure  which  will  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  many  to  gratify  the  plea- 
sure of  a  few,  which  can  only  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  scandalising  the  consciences 
and  offending  the  principles  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  this  realm,  which 


is  detrimental  alike  to  private  virtue  and 
to  public  morals,  and  which  will  lead  the 
promoters  of  the  measure,  if  they  are  con- 
sistent with  themselves,  by  the  recourse 
to  further  and  other  restraints,  to  ulterior 
consequences,  so  strange  and  so  alarming 
that  they  would  tremble  at  the  prospect  of 
realising  them. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
^now'  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Thb  attorney  general  said, 
he  had  listened  with  great  attention  and 
interest  to  the  arguments  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  but  he  was  bound  to  say  that  the 
reasoning  he  had  heard  had  not  in  any  way 
shaken  his  deep  conviction  that  the  law 
which  the  House  was  now  asked  to  repeal 
was  an  unnecessary,  a  tyrannical,  a  mis- 
chievous law,  and  one  which  it  was  dis- 
creditable to  them  to  allow  to  remain  any 
longer  upon  the  Statute  Book.  It  was 
fully  admitted  that  it  imposed  a  restraint 
on  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  repealed.  The  argu- 
ments used  in  support  of  the  existing  law 
were  of  a  twofold  character.  It  was  said 
that  social  and  domestic  evils  of  very  great 
magnitude  would  result  from  promoting 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 
Before  discussing  the  defects  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  he  would  briefly  refer  to  an  argu- 
ment derived  from  a  different  source.  It 
was  said  the  question  was  already  settled, 
the  law  of  God  having  forbidden  these 
marriages  and  declared  them  incestuous. 
Of  course,  if  such  a  law  were  really  in 
existence,  they  were  bound  at  once  to 
submit  to  it,  and  there  would  be  an  end 
to  the  question;  but  when  he  turned  to 
the  text  in  which  the  prohibitory  law  was 
said  to  be  contained,  he  found  that,  so  far 
from  containing  a  prohibition  against  the 
marriage  of  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  it 
conveyed  the  very  opposite  meaning.  The 
prohibition  contained  in  the  text  was  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing  pain 
and  vexation  to  the  wife ;  and  the  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  the  words  used  was, 
that  they  applied  to  a  time  when  the  wife 
was  living  and  subject  to  annoyance  and 
pain,  and  not  to  a  time  when  death  had  re- 
lieved her  from  all  pain  and  annoyance. 
When  he  found  that  the  law  was  address- 
ed to  a  people  amongst  whom  polygamy, 
though  not  expressly  sanctioned,  was  un- 
doubtedly occasionally  practised,  and  that 
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the  ground  of  the  prohibition  was,  that  the 
man  should  not  marrj  the  wife's  sister,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  tempted  to  put 
awaj  his  wife  and  take  her  instead,  he 
was  confirmed  in  supposing  that  the  pro- 
hibition must  refer  to  a  period  when  the 
wife  was  living.  With  the  ezeeption  of  a 
small  ascetic  sect,  the  Hebrew  people,  to 
whom  the  law  was  addressed,  always  con- 
sidered that  the  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  was  permitted  and  not  pro- 
hibited, and  in  all  ages  such  marriages 
had  been  sanctioned.  It  might  be  said, 
possiblj,  that  tho  people  of  this  country 
were  not  living  under  a  Hebrew  dispensa- 
tion, but  under  a  Christian  dispensation, 
and  that  they  were,  therefore,  to  look  to 
the  laws  enjoined  by  the  Christian  Church. 
If  they  looked  to  tiie  practice  of  the  first 
ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  he  granted 
that  they  must  consider  these  marriages 
unlawful.  Bnt  let  it  be  recollected  that 
Christianity  took  root  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Romui  law — by  a  fiction  of  which  a 
person  marrying  became  as  closely  related 
to  the  kin  of  the  person  married,  as  that 
very  person  was.  Consequently,  by  that 
law  a  person  eould  not  marry  his  wife's 
sister,  and  this  prohibition  was  eongenial 
to  the  ascetic  habits  commonly  prevailing 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  subsequently  practised.  Second  mar^ 
riages  were  looked  upon  as  heterodox,  and 
third  marriages  were  totally  prohibited  as 
abominations;  the  marriages  of  bishops 
and  priests  with  widows,  and  their  second 
marriages  were  also  prohibited.  It  was 
not  to  be  said  that  ages  in  which  such 
principles  were  estabKsbed  should  famish 
our  rule  of  conduct.  In  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  these  marriages  were  con- 
sidered as  marriages  which  could  not  be 
entered  into  without  the  express  sanction 
of  the  Church,  but  they  were  never  ren- 
dered void  9  they  were  simply  matters  of 
dispensation,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  never  took  upon  itself  to  grant 
dispensations  in  nfarriages  which  were 
considered  incestuous  and  prohibited  by 
the  law  of  God.  At  the  present  time  there 
was  not  a  single  country  in  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  England,  in  which  the 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was 
not  celebrated  and  held  to  be  legal  when  a 
dispensation  had  been  obtained.  Through- 
out all  Protestant  countries  it  had  been 
permitted  as  not  contraiy  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  how  was  it  that  in  this  country 
it  was  prohibited  ?  The  dispensation  which 
Henry  VIII.  sought  to  obtain  with  regard 
5f%e  Attorney  General 


to  his  first  wife  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Failing  to  obtain  that  dispensation,  Harry 
obtained  from  one  of  the  most  servile  Par- 
liaments that  ever  existed,  an  Act  which 
had  reference  to  this  particular  class  of 
marriages.  He  (the  Attorney  General) 
urged  these  arguments,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asserting  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
English  Church  was  not  entitled  to  the 
highest  authority,  but  to  show  that  this 
was  a  matter  in  which  every  man  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  eott^ 
science  and  opinion.  When  Protestant 
Europe  was  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
construction  to  be  placed  upon  the  Leviti- 
cal  law,  what  right  had  the  Parliament  of 
this  country  to  impose  upon  those  who  con- 
scientiously differed  from  them  their  par- 
ticular views  upon  the  subject  ?  The  large 
majority  of  Dissenters  were  of  opinion  that 
the  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
was  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
what  right  had  Parliament  to  put  their 
construction  upon  a  doubtful  text  and  dog- 
matically enforce  that  construction?  It 
was  said  that  very  serious  evils  would  re- 
sult from  a  change  in  the  law  in  a  social 
respect;  that,  looking  to  the  unreserved 
intercourse  which  took  place  between  a 
husband  and  his  wife's  sister,  if  they  re- 
moved the  artificial  barrier  which  at  this 
moment  prevented  the  possibility  of  an 
undue  intimacy  existing  between  them, 
they  would  expose  the  husband  to  a  temp- 
tation to  which  at  present  he  was  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  would  create  a  state  of  do- 
mestic immorality  fatal  to  the  morals  of 
the  people  generally.  It  was  also  said 
that  a  change  in  the  law  would  be  to  the 
wife  a  source  of  perpetual  unhappiness  and 
misery,  and  that  with  regard  to  the  wife's 
sister,  the  consciousness  that  she  might 
become  an  object  of  desire  to  the  husband 
of  her  sister — that  at  a  future  thne  she 
might  be  capable  of  frnming  a  conjugal 
onion  with  him — wonld  prevent  the  ex- 
istence of  that  unreserved  intercourse 
which  now  existed  and  would  drive  the 
sister  from  the  home  of  the  wife.  These 
were  most  serious  considerations,  and,  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  such  consequences 
were  likely  to  ensue,  he  admitted  that  it 
would  be  most  unwise  to  alter  the  law. 
But  the  whole  of  the  arguments  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  law  were  purely  specula- 
tive, and  not  one  particle  of  fact  had  been 
brought  forward  in  their  support.  He 
entirely  denied  that  any  evil  eonsequencet 
would  result  from  the  alteration  (^  the 
law,  and  he  held  that  the  advocates  of  th« 
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existing  law  nnjustlj  defamed  the  moralitj 
of  the  English  hushand.  The  anticipa- 
tion! of  evil  were  purely  theoretical  and 
speculative,  for  what  bad  been  the  result 
where  the  experiment  had  been  tried  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
addressed  the  House  discussed  the  ques- 
tion as  though  it  had  never  been  tried 
upon  a  great  scale,  and  not  as  though  the 
Legislature  of  this  oountrj  were  the  onlj 
persons  in  the  Christian  world  who  prohi- 
bited these  marriages.  In  Roman  CathoHo 
countries  the  marriage  with  a  deoeaacd 
wife's  sister  was  not  prohibited,  in  the 
case  of  an  eoolesiastioal  dispensation  being 
obtained;  and  who  ever  heard  of  domestic 
immoralitj  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife's  sister  being  the  result  in  those  coun- 
tries ?  In  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  and 
the  United  States,  countries  where  the 
state  of  domestic  morals  was  certainly  as 
high  as  in  this  country,  these  marriages 
were  permitted;  but  would  they  have  been 
tolerated  if  the  monstrous  evils  urged 
against  them  had  been  realised  ?  Turning 
to  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  were  there 
no  evils  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques- 
tion 9  In  the  first  place,  the  law  had  been 
openly  violated  or  covertly  evaded.  They 
were  told  that  from  500  to  600  of  those 
marriages  took  place  every  year,  and  that 
in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  no 
less  than  12,000  marriages  of  this  descrip- 
tion had  taken  place.  This  might  be  an 
exaggeration,  but  no  doubl  many  mar* 
riages  had  taken  place,  and  the  time  would 
come  when  the  consequences  would  be 
most  disastrous.  It  was  not  those,  how- 
ever, who  had  contracted  the  marriage 
who  would  suffer.  They  satisfied  their 
inclinations,  and  in  their  eonsoienccs  be* 
lieved  that  they  had  not  violated  the  law 
of  God.  If  they  made  laws  against  which 
human  instincts  and  affections  revolted,  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  human  nature 
would  not  seek  to  liberate  itself  from  their 
tyranny.  The  ill  consequences  of  main- 
taining the  present  law  would  fall  on  those 
who  might  hereafter  find  themselves  de- 
prived of  their  just  rights  and  legitimate 
expectations,  and  who  might  curse  the  day 
that  had  reduced  them  to  misery.  Nor 
was  it  only  amongst  the  aflluent  elase 
that  the  wish  to  contract  these  marriages 
prevailed.  It  was  in  vain  to  say  that 
these  cases  were  limited  to  a  small  number 
of  instances.  He  believed  that  it  was  in 
the  experience  of  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  raral  population,  that  these  cases 
were  common ;  and  it  waa  a  cruel  thing 


to  drire  these  poor  people  into  a  kind  of 
oonneotion  which  might  be  a  moral  one, 
if  the  law  did  not  drive  them  into  one 
which  was  worse.  That  man  took  a  mis- 
taken view  of  the  business  of  legislation 
who  thought  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  deal  with  human  nature  aa 
it  found  it.  The  husmess  of  law  waa  to 
direct  human  action  into  a  right  course* 
and  not  to][  drive  It  into  wrong  t  but,  by 
preventing  the  marriage  with  a  deceased's 
wife's  sister,  a  gross  state  of  immorality 
was  engendered.  Even  supposing  that  the 
evils  on  both  sides  were  balanced,  was  there 
no  positive  good  prevented  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  existing  law  9  It  was  said  that 
it  was  a  woman's  question,  but,  to  his 
mind,  it  was  a  question  of  motherless  chil- 
dren. Take  the  case  of  young  children 
deprived  at  an  early  period  of  that  most 
estimable  of  all  God's  blessings  on  earth— 
the  fostering  care  of  a  mother's  hand. 
Was  it  desirable  to  commit  their  young 
and  tender  years  to  the  charge  of  a 
stranger,  or  to  place  them  in  the  handa  of 
one  whom  they  had  already  learnt  to  look 
up  to  and  love  as  a  mother  9  But  it  was 
said  that  the  Bill  would  prevent  the  wife's 
sister  living  with  the  father  of  her  sister's 
children.  But  if  the  husband  were  young 
enough  to  marry  again  he  might  marry  a 
stranger,  and  then  the  children  would  lose 
the  protection  of  their  aunt.  He  believed 
that  the  fears  which  had  been  expressed 
with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  present 
law  were  wholly  imaginary,  while  the  evils 
which  that  law  created  were  real  and  sub- 
stantial. The  present  law  prevented  the 
positive  good  inherent  in  these  marriages, 
and  therd^ore  the  time  was  come  when  it 
ought  to  be  expunged  from  the  Statute 
Book.  To  those  who  thought  these  mar- 
riages wrong,  the  present  law  was  unne- 
cessary, while  to  those  who  theoght  them 
right  it  was  an  intolerable  tyranny.  It 
was,  indeed,  said  that,  after  all,  the  Act 
of  1835  effected  no  aoeh  veiy  great  change 
in  the  law,  for  that  these  marriages  were 
previously  voidable.  But  any  attempt  to 
void  them  was  looked  upon  with  so  rooeb 
disfavour  that  it  was  rarely  made;  and 
besides  that,  if  they  were  not  voided  daring 
the  lifetime  of  the  parties  they  were  thence- 
forth not  voidable.  But,  befbre  expung- 
ing the  law  from  the  Statute  Book,  let  them 
consider  how  it  got  there.  Twentr  years 
ago  the  law  stood  upon  a  very  different 
footing,  the  marriage  between  a  nan  and 
his  deceased  wife's  sister  being  not  void, 
but  voidable.     Some  years  ago,  however. 
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a  noble  and  learned  Lord  introduced  a 
Billy  which,  in  deference  to  a  distingaished 
person  who  had  contracted  one  of  these 
marriages,  legalised  all  marriages  which 
had  been  preyiooslj  contracted,  bat  ren- 
dered them  illegal  in  future.  Thus  it  was, 
that  the  mild  dominion  of  the  old  law  was 
exchanged  for  the  tjrannj  of  the  present. 
The  absence  of  the  nohle  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Goremment  had  been  regret- 
ted, on  the  ground  that  he  would  have  in- 
terposed to  endearour  to  stop  the  agita- 
tion on  this  subject.  He  (the  Attorney 
Qeneral)  beUered,  howerer,  that  until  they 
could  make  all  mankind  admit  the  policy 
of  the  existing  law,  and  until  they  could 
remove  the  impression  that  that  law  was 
tyrannical  and  capricious,  they  would  never 
be  able  to  prevent  the  agitation  of  this 
question,  ne  considered  that  the  existing 
law  was  mischievous,  uncalled  for,  and 
tyrannical ;  he,  for  one,  would  be  no  party 
to  its  mamtenance;  and  he  would,  there- 
fore, give  his  cordial  assent  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mb.  WIGRAM  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  had  contended 
that  the  ^ghteenth  verse  of  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Leviticus  did  not  prohibit  these 
marriages.  But  those  who  opposed  these 
marriages  never  had  said  that  it  did  ;  they 
contended  that  that  verse  did  not  expressly 
admit  them  or  remove  the  prohibition 
placed  on  them  by  the  earlier  verses  of 
that  chapter.  For  the  first  thirteen  or 
fourteen  centuries  after  the  Christian  era 
the  universal  Church  had  acted  upon  the 
principle  of  the  present  law,  and  he 
thought  they  should  not  disturb  it  on 
light  glands.  The  law  was  now  set- 
tled and  well  understood  ;  but  if  this  Bill 
were  passed  it  would  be  left  in  an  unde- 
fined and  unsettled  state,  and  constant 
efforts  would  be  made  to  disturb  and  to 
trench  still  further  upon  it.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  law  was  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  morality  of 
society  in  this  country,  and  if  the  law  were 
invaded  in  the  manner  proposed  by  this  Bill 
a  licence  and  liberty  would  be  indulged  in 
vrith  respect  to  marriage  which  would  be 
attended  with  unhappy  results.  Whatever 
opinions  might  be  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject by  different  members  of  that  House, 
there  were  very  few  of  them  who  could  ap- 
prove of  the  present  Bill.  If  there  was  any 
hw  which  ought  to  stand  upon  a  sound, 
consistent,  and  intelligible  basis,  it  was  the 
law  of  marriage ;  but  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  proposition  that  a  man  should  be 
The  AUomey  General 


allowed  to  marry  two  sisters  in  succession, 
but  that  a  woman  should  not  be  allowed 
to  marry  two  brothers.  He  thought  that 
if  Parliament  interposed  to  vary  the  law 
of  marriage,  the  change  should  be  by  a 
measure  framed  upon  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject,  and  adapted  to  place 
the  law  upon  a  consistent  basis,  regu- 
lated by  some  reasonable  and  intelli- 
gible rule.  The  last  clause  of  the  Bill 
proposed  that  the  measure  should  not 
extend  to  Scotland,  and  why?  Because 
it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  Scotland  was  so 
strongly  opposed  to  marriages  of  this  kind 
that  the  measure,  if  it  should  become  law, 
would  be  scouted  in  that  country.  How- 
ever, such  an  exemption  in  such  a  law 
was  most  objectionable,  because  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
law  of  marriage  should  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom.  He  considered 
that  there  were  solid  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed alteration  of  the  law  founded  upon 
the  divine  prohibition,  and  upon  the  social 
considerations  suggested  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Midhurst  (Mr.  Walpole) ;  and 
he  conceived  that,  if  any  change  were 
made,  it  ought  to  be  at  least  one  which 
could  place  the  law  upon  some  sound 
footing.  He  should  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  BilL 

Mb.  collier  said,  he  thought  that  the 
nature  of  the  objections  urged  against  this 
Bill  had  very  materially  changed  within  the 
last  few  years.  When  a  measure  of  this 
kind  was  first  submitted  to  that  House, 
the  objections  to  it  were  founded  upon  the 
high  ground,  that  marriage  with  the  sister 
of  a  deceased  wife  was  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  God,  and  was  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nature.  That  high  ground  had  latterly 
been  evacuated  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Bill,  and  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
hurst (Mr.  Walpole)  now  wished  to  throw 
the  burden  of  proof  upon  those  who  sup- 
ported the  legality  of  these  marriages. 
He  (Mr.  Collier)  considered,  however,  that 
when  the  question  was  whether  a  man  and 
woman  could  lawfully  marry,  those  who 
objected  to  such  marriage  were  bound  to 
prove,  if  they  could,  that  it  was  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  God;  and  he  denied  that  any 
but  the  most  paramount  social  considera- 
tions could  justify  them  in  putting  asunder 
those  who  were  joined  together  without 
any  contravention  of  the  divine  law.  The 
foundation  and  basis  of  the  Act  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  of  subsequent  legislation  on  this 
subject,  were  the  law  of  God,  but  that 
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argument  seemed  to  have  been  Tirtoally 
abandoned,  for  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Midhurst  admitted  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  Ruch  marriages  were  prohibited 
by  the  divine  law,  and  that  the  question 
was  one  upon  which  the  bench  of  bishops 
could  not  agree.  The  main  objections  to 
this  Bill  rested  entirely  upon  social  grounds, 
or  he  would  rather  describe  them  as  senti- 
mental grounds.  With  respect  to  the  sup- 
posed scriptural  prohibition,  there  was  not 
a  text  which  bore  directly  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  yerse  which  had  been  quoted 
from  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  though 
prohibiting  marriage  with  the  sister  of  a 
wife  during  her  lifetime,  inferred  a  per- 
mission to  contract  such  a  marriage  after 
the  wife's  death.  One  of  the  arguments 
against  this  Bill  had  been  founded  on  the 
fact,  that  the  Scriptures  prohibited  the 
marriage  of  a  man  with  the  widow  of  his 
brother.  It  was,  however,  utterly  impos- 
sible to  maintain  that  a  man  was  pro- 
hibited from  marrying  the  widow  of  his 
brother  on  the  ground  of  incest,  because, 
in  Deuteronomy,  a  man  was  commanded 
and  enjoined  to  marry  his  brother *s  widow 
if  she  had  no  children.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  West  Surrey  (Mr.  Drummond)  had 
the  other  night  taunted  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Lancashire  (Mr.  Hey  wood)  with 
wishing  to  remove  all  prohibitions  with  re- 
spect to  marriage,  and  had  called  upon  him 
to  carry  out  his  principle  by  marrying  his 
grandmother  like  a  man.  He  (Mr.  Collier) 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey 
would  act  consistently,  and  that  if  his  bro- 
ther should  die,  leaving  a  widow  childless, 
he  would,  in  conformity  with  the  scriptural 
injunction,  marry  his  brother's  widow,  and 
raise  up  seed  to  his  brother  like  a  man. 
If  these  marriages  were  prohibited  by  the 
Scriptures,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed 
that  the  Jews,  having  contracted  such  mar- 
riages, would  have  been  rebuked  for  their 
transgression  of  the  law  ;  but  all  the  enu- 
merations by  the  prophets  of  the  backslid- 
ings  of  the  Jewish  people  contained  no 
mention  of  this  sin ;  nor  was  there  in  the 
New  Testament  one  word  disapproving  of 
these  marriages,  or  of  the  interpretation 
which  the  Jews  in  this  respect  had  put 
upon  the  law.  A  great  deal  had  been 
said  about  marriages  of  this  description 
being  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature  ; 
but  he  would  veoture  to  express  his  utter 
disbelief  in  a  universal  law  of  nature, 
which,  so  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  had 
been  revealed  only  to  the  Scotch.  Such 
a  law  of  nature  was  certainly  not  writ- 
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ten  on  the  hearts  of  continental  nations, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic;  nor  was  it 
written  on  the  heart  of  the  Pope — nor  was 
it  written  on  the  heart  of  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  which  had  passed  measures 
sanctioning  marriages  of  this  description. 
It  had  been  said  that  these  marriages  were 
prohibited  by  the  canons  of  the  Church,  but 
he  contended  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
what  were  called  the  Apostolic  canons,  upon 
which  this  argument  rested,  had  emanated 
from  the  Apostles,  and  that,  at  all  events, 
they  ought  not  to  influence  the  legislation 
of  the  British  Parliament  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Their  origin,  probably,  did  not 
date  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century ;  and  amongst  these  canons  were 
also  to  be  found  provisions  forbidding  men 
to  marry  widows,  actresses,  and  servant- 
maids ;  and  yet  five  of  the  present  bishops 
had  married  widows.  Then  the  canons  of 
another  obscure  council  held  in  Spain  had 
been  relied  upon.  But  those  canons  also 
forbade  candles  to  be  lighted  in  cemeteries 
during  the  day,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
rest  of  the  saints.  He  thought  it  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  canon  law  could  not  be 
relied  upon  as  a  safe  basis  for  modem  le- 
gislation. He  now  came  to  the  statute  law. 
The  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  was  in  fact  really 
passed  to  gratify  the  lusts  and  caprice  of 
that  Prince;  while  the  Legislature,  in  fact, 
agreed  to  the  Act  of  1835,  with  the  view 
of  legalising  cert»n  unions  of  persons  in 
a  high  position  in  society  which  were  then 
voidable.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  social 
question.  The  real  fact  was,  that  the  ex- 
isting law  sought  to  accomplish  what  could 
not  be  attained  by  legislation.  It  was  im« 
possible  to  make  a  man  regard  his  wife's 
sister  in  the  same  light  as  be  did  his  own  I 
Equally  fruitless,  he  believed,  was  the  at- 
tempt to  make  the  deceased  wife's  sister 
an  affectionate  aunt,  by  preventing  her  be- 
coming the  step-mother  of  her  nephews 
and  nieces.  The  House,  likewise,  must 
nut  forget  that  marriages  of  this  nature 
were  legal  in  foreign  countries,  and  that 
those  who  were  disposed  to  contract  such 
marriages  had  only  to  cross  the  Channel, 
where  they  might  form  matrimonial  con- 
nections which  were  perfectly  legal  abroad, 
and  the  validity  of  which  was  not  likely  to 
be  questioned  in  this  country.  The  exist- 
ing law  had  been  violated — it  would  be  vio- 
lated, it  must  be  violated,  because  it  inter- 
fered with  the  proper  and  natural  course  of 
one  of  the  strongest  passions  of  humanity. 
Upon  these  grounds,  he  would  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
3  L 
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Mb.  NAPIER  Mid,  it  appeared  to  him 
thai  the  onus  wab  east  upon  those  who 
■ought  to  change  the  law,  and  not  upon 
the  other  parly,  to  give  Batiafactorj  rea- 
aens  for  making  this  tremendous  experi- 
ment. The  present  law,  he  eontended, 
was  saered  in  its  foundation  and  salutary 
in  its  results*  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  bad  last  addressed  them  was 
under  a  misapprehension  when  ho  said  that 
the  religions  ground  had  heen  abandoned 
bj  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  Bill. 
He  certain] J  did  not  understand  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Walpolo)  to  do  so.  On 
the  eontrary,  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
put  thai  point  forward  prominently  and 
primarily.  He,  heweror,  apprehended  that 
it  did  not  weaken  the  Scriptural  foundation 
of  the  law  if  thoy  found  by  experience 
that  it  was  attended  with  salutary  and 
beneficial  results.  On  the  contrary,  if  he 
found  that  the  law  which  they  supposed 
to  be  in  conformity  with  Scripture  had 
produced  satisfactory  results,  that  fact 
would  rather  tend  to  corroborate  the 
truth  of  its  Divine  origin  than  otherwise. 
Tho  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  had  oomplained  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  present  law.  But  what 
was  the  fact  tm  regarded  Ireland?  He 
would  venture  to  say  that  all  classes  in 
that  country,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
Yiewed  the  proposed  ebange  in  the  law 
with  abhorrence  and  disgust.  When  he 
(Mr.  Napier)  heard  the  aocommodation  of 
the  poor  alluded  to,  he  looked  to  the  lowly 
cabins  of  Ireland,  and  among  thorn— -the 
poorest  and  the  bumblest-^he  was  bound 
to  aay  ef  all  persuasions — where,  with  all 
the  miserable  aocommodatioB  possessed  by 
the  poer^  they  would  nevertheless  find  in 
general  as  }ai*ge  an  aaK>unt  of  domestic 
propriety  as  tlie  world  oould  exhibit.  Among 
the  poorest  and  humbleet  in  Ireland  there 
was  a  deep  religions  sentiment  of  domestie 
propriety,  and  he  oould  truly  say  he  never 
heeird  of  a  case  of  incest  in  that  country. 
The  people  of  Ireland  wore  utterly  op- 
pceed  to  this  measorsy  so  were  the  people 
of  Scotland )  and  the  hon.  Oentleman  op*- 
posite,  knowing  that  they  were  so,  had 
not  attempted  to  extend  it  to  that  country. 
Why,  then,  did  he  seek  to  force  it  o«  Ire- 
load  ?  There  was  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  and  of  Christiaaity  one  continuous 
stream  of  testtmony  agnhist  such  mar- 
riagos.  It  was  his  ddtberote  and  solemn 
conviotion  that  the  present  law  was  based 
upon  tho  law  of  God,  as  w«il  as  included 
m  tho  social  expansion  of  Christianity.  In 
Mr.  Napier 


this  view  he  was  borno  out  by  the  testimony 
of  all  the  reformed  Churches,  who  were  una- 
nimous upon  the  subject ;  so,  likewise,  was 
the  conclusion  of  some  of  the  great  lights  of 
the  Reformation,  and  of  the  ablest  and  best 
commentators  upon  the  Holj  Scriptures. 
The  presumption,  therefore,  was  all  on  the 
side  of  him  who  took  his  stand  upon  this 
testimony  against  the  doctrine  propounded 
by  the  other  side.  The  present  law  har« 
monised  with  the  opinions  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  the  people  of  Irclandi  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Bngland. 
Who,  then,  was  tho  presumptuous  man 
referred  to  by  the  Attorney  General,  as 
forcing  his  own  opinion  on  others  in  this 
matter?  In  all  the  changes  which  had 
been  made,  and  all  the  experiments  that 
hod  been  tried,  there  was  not  enough  to 
cause  him  (Mr.  Napier)  to  give  up  the 
comforts  of  English  family  life  for  the 
customs  of  America,  of  Germany,  or  of 
Denmark,  or  of  other  nations  on  the  Con* 
tinent.  Believing  that  the  present  law  was 
founded  on  the  basis  of  religious  and  social 
principles  of  the  best  nature,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  poril  the  blessings  of  an  Eufr- 
lish  home,  or  to  incur  the  awful  responsi- 
bility of  enacting  with  a  law  of  man  which 
he  believed  would  run  oounter  to  the  law  of 
God.  A  great  deal  hod  been  said  of  the 
law  of  nature.  What  was  the  law  of  na« 
ture  in  tliis  case  9  Who  oould  venture  to 
define  it  ?  Lord  Stowell  said  that  marriage 
was  the  parent  of  civil  society ;  it  should 
be  held  as  of  Divine  origin.  If  the  Word 
of  God  was  looked  to,  It  would  be  found 
that  the  chapter  in  question  was  founded 
on  a  general  principle,  end  that  It  laid  down 
certain  restrictions.  The  Jewish  law,  hoW" 
ever,  was  to  be  read  with  the  full  light  of 
Christianity.  Christianity  brought  back  the 
marriage  system  of  the  Jew  to  one  of  purity 
and  principle.  The  Jews  th4Hnse1ves,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  Rev,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  held  that  their  traditional  law  ex- 
cluded tho  marriage  of  two  sisters  In  sue- 
cession  J*'  and  In  the  light  of  Christianity 
we  could  say  no  less.  Marriage  symbol- 
iied  that  mysterious  unity  which  was  set 
forth  in  Christianity,  and  it  was  jest  by 
adhering  to  this  unity  that  the  marriage 
law  could  be  kept  in  accordanee  with  the 
will  of  God.  Therefore  it  was  that  the 
wife's  relations  became  the  husband's  rela- 
tions. In  marriage  the  parties  wer«  de- 
scribed as  "  one  flesh,'*  and  our  Lord  said, 
"  Whom  God  hath  joined  let  no  man  put 
asunder."  It  was  the  duty  of  Christians 
to  bring  this  unity  oloser  and  eloeei',  where'* 
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A8  the  effeot  of  the  present  Bill  was  to 
relex  the  marriage  unity.  We  were  oaUed 
on  to  recede  from  the  point  to  which 
society  had  advanced  under  the  light  of 
Christlanitj — to  go  back  behind  the  posi* 
tion  to  which  the  Jews  had  attained.  We 
were  called  on  to  bring  down  our  marriage 
arrangements  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  passions  or  the  lusts  of  a  few  persons 
who  were  unable  to  bear  the  restraints  of 
law.  Looking  for  a  moment  at  the  au- 
thorities 00  this  question,  he  found  from  an 
able  work  published  bj  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Glas- 
gow, which  contained  much  Taluable  infor- 
mation, that  we  had  in  opposition  to  these 
marriages  the  Jewish  Church,  the  earlj 
Christian  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Wal- 
deusea,  the  Reibrmed  Church  of  France, 
and  such  men  as  Calrin,  Besa,  Poole, 
the  celebrated  annotator;  the  learned 
Hammondy  Scott*  Henrj,  and  other  oom- 
mentators }  that  great  light  of  the  Reform- 
ation, Bishop  Jewell,  and  a  host  of  others 
whose  opinions  no  man  need  be  ashamed 
to  follow.  That  was  his  (Mr.  Napier's) 
answer  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Plymouth  (Mr.  Collier.)  Was  the  House 
prepared  to  repeal  that  part  of  the  table 
of  degrees  which  was  based  upon  affi- 
nity ?  The  supporters  of  the  Bill  relied 
on  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy,  in  which, 
by  the  way,  the  word  was  always  ••  wife," 
not  "wioow."  Why,  however,  should 
the  prohibition  to  marry  a  husband's 
brother  be  maintained,  if  that  for  mar- 
rving  a  wife's  sister  was  to  be  remoTed  ? 
This  chapter  iucluded  the  eases  of  affi- 
nity as  well  as  of  consanguinity.  If  pa- 
rallel cases  were  to  be  supplied,  on  what 
ground  was  the  present  case  exeluded? 
The  ReftNrmation  founded  its  prohibi- 
tions in  the  cases  derived  from  the  word  of 
Qod ;  and,  accordingly,  the  marriage  law 
in  this  eoontry  had  come  down  to  us  asso- 
ciated with  the  great  and  inestimable 
blessings  of  the  Reformation.  If  the  ten- 
doDcy  of  the  marriage  of  a  woman  with 
her  husband's  brother  was  to  lead  to  im- 
purity of  life,  so  much  more  would  be  that 
of  a  man's  marriage  with  his  wife's  sister. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
snoke  of  the  hardship  that  would  be  in- 
flicted on  the  children  of  a  woman  on  her 
death  |  but  the  Bill  went  to  derive  a  wife 
during  her  lifetime  of  the  affection  and 
protection  of  her  husband  by  sowing  jea- 
lousy in  her  mind.  Was,  however,  that 
House  at  liberty  to  set  aside  the  great  and 
mysterious  law  of  marriage  unity  for  these 
superficial  reasons? — to  discard  tiie  eu- 


thoritr^  of  the  Established  Church,  which 
had  this  great  advantage  over  continental 
reformed  churches,  that  it  did  not  coerce, 
but  did  not  permit  private  opinion  to  run 
loose  in  every  way  it  liked,  without  re- 
straint or  guidance.  Christianity  elevated 
the  position  of  the^  female  sex,  it  re- 
moved all  ideas  of  impurity,  and  it  set 
up  a  moral  standard  for  our  fallen  na- 
ture. The  institution  of  marriage  as  it 
now  existed  was  Christianity  applied  to 
the  forms  of  social  life,  consequently  ft 
was  based  on  the  Word  of  God.  The 
early  canons  of  the  old  Irish  Church,  In 
the  time  of  St«  Patrick,  perhaps  the  purest 
of  all  the  Christian  Churches  at  that  pe- 
riod, were  opposed  to  marriages  of  the 
nature  contemplated  by  the  Bill.  St.  Pa- 
trick himself  subjoined  his  reasons  to  those 
canons,  which  were  that  a  brother  should 
not  marry  his  brother's  wife  because  she 
was  his  sister*  He  said,  chap.  25-^"  Ih 
thoro  firatris  defttneti.*^  *'  Audi  deertta 
tynodi,  supentes  fraier  th&rHm  d^fSmeH 
fion  aBemaat,  Domino  dicente.  *  B^rmt  dw> 
in  came  und*»^Mrgo  ^mr  ftaWis  tni 
tofot  tua  eit,*^  Was  a  wifte's  sister  less 
so  than  a  brother's  vrife  ?  If  the  affinity 
was  removed  as  a  bar,  it  would  be  putting 
asunder  those  whom  God  had  joined  to- 
gether, and  permitting  all  the  passions  of 
the  ignorant  poor,  or  the  carnal  and  sen- 
sual rich,  to  have  fuU  range.  The  agi- 
tation that  had  been  excited  on  this  sub- 
ject was  one  of  passion,  not  of  principle. 
^0  expense  had  been  spared  to  rake  up 
cases,  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  fer 
the  interests  of  the  poor.  Be  denied  that 
it  was  ibr  the  interest  of  the  poor  that 
society  should  recede  from  the  point  to 
which  it  had  been  advanced  by  the  Refcmt- 
ed  Churches  \  and  he  asserted  that  there 
was  nothing  to  which  the  Church  stood 
more  distinctly  pledged  than  prohibition  in 
such  cases.  There  was  another  canon  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  said  to  be  of  the 
eighth  century,  but  probably  a  century 
later,  which  was  equally  explicit  on  tho 
point.  It  said,  if  any  man  married  two 
sisters,  or  any  woman  married  two  bro- 
thers, he  or  she  should  be  excommuni- 
cated tirartce  ad  moriem.  The  47th  canon 
of  the  Insh  Reformed  Church,  constructed 
in  1634  by  that  great  and  learned  man, 
Archbishop  Usshcr,  said  that  no  persons 
could  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
set  forth  in  the  English  table  of  affinities 
of  1569,  and  speaks  of  such  marriages  as 
incestuous  and  against  God's  law.  In  1561 
Bishop  Jewell  wrote  as  feHows— 
3  L  2 
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«  Albeit  I  be  not  forbidden  by  pUin  words  to 
marry  my  wife's  sister,  yet  am  I  forbidden  so  to 
do  by  other  words  which  by  exposition  are  plain 
enough.  For  when  God  oommands  me  I  shall  not 
marry  my  bather's  wife,  it  follows  directly  by  the 
same  that  he  forbids  me  to  marry  my  wife's  sister. 
For  between  one  man  and  two  sitters,  and  one 
woman  and  two  brothers,  is  like  analogy  or  pro- 
portion, which  is  my  judgment  in  thii  case/' 

But  he  (Mr.  Napier)  woold  eIbo  take  the 
opinions  of  enlightened  laymen  on  the 
Bubject.  Chief  Baron  Gilbert,  aa  re- 
ported, Biud — 

«'  It  is  necessary,  to  perfect  the  onion  of  mar- 
riage, that  the  husband  should  take  the  wife's  re- 
latires  in  the  same  degree  to  be  the  same  as  his 
own  without  distinction,  snd  so  vice  versd;  for  if 
they  are  to  be  the  same  person,  as  was  intended 
by  the  law  of  God,  they  can  hare  no  difference 
in  relations,  and  by  consequence  the  prohibition 
touching  affinity  must  be  carried  as  &r  as  the 
prohibition  touching  consanguinity." 

The  18th  chapter  of  LeyiticaB,  t.  6,  he 
adds,  is  expounded  by  the  examples  which 
anthorise  Uie  table  of  degrees,  which  is 
plainly  the  decision  of  this  reformed  Church. 
Blackstone  says,  the  canonical  disabilities 
are  either  grounded  upon  the  express  words 
of  the  dirine  law,  or  are  consequences 
plainly  dedncible  ^m  them.  The  early 
Church  and  our  own  reformers  took  the 
same  yiew  of  marriage  as  our  Lord,  when 
He  corrected  the  error  of  the  Jew  by 
gomg  back  to  the  original  marriage  ar- 
rangement, "  They  twain  shall  be  one 
flesh."  By  the  present  Bill  they  were 
relaxing  this  unity  of  marriage,  putting 
asunder  those  whom  "  God  had  joined  to- 
gether." In  discussing  this  question,  it 
had  been  said  that  there  was  no  distinct 
prohibition  of  these  marriages  on  the  face 
of  God^s  word.  In  endeavouring  to  as- 
certain what  the  mind  of  God  was  on  this 
subject^  we  were  not  so  much  to  go  by  a 
selected  text  as  by  the  general  tenour  of 
the  Scriptures.  We  were  to  "  search  the 
Scriptures,"  in  order  to  discover  God's  will 
and  our  own  daty.  We  were  first  to  look 
at  the  institution  of  the  marriage  where  it 
was  described  as  making  the  two  '*  one 
flesh ;"  then,  at  the  special  provisions  made 
for  the  Jews ;  and  in  the  light  of  Christianity 
we  were  to  form  our  judgment,  drawing 
closer  the  unity  of  the  marriage  tie  rather 
than  unloosing  it.  Just  let  the  House  con- 
sider the  position  in  which  an  affectionate 
woman  would  be  placed  if,  with  this  pro- 
posed law  in  force,  she  appeared  at  the 
bedside  of  a  dying  married  sister.  The 
very  affection  ake  exhibited  for  her  sister 
and  her  sister's  children  would  subject  her 
to  suspicion  and  the  tongue  of  scandal. 
Jhfr.  iVopJsr 


Once  the  step  was  taken,  the  happiness  of 
English  homes  was  at  an  end,  and  there 
was,  moreover,  no  redress.  In  fact,  if 
once  the  step  was  taken,  who  could  say 
where  it  would  stop  ?  The  Bill  said  those 
who  should  celebrate  such  marriages  were 
not  to  be  liable  to  censure  or  punishment. 
That,  however,  was  a  direct  interference 
with  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  The 
Bill  did  not  seek  simply  to  repeal  the  Act 
of  1835,  but  in  effect  to  abolish  the  bar  of 
affinity  altogether.  But  if  affinity  was  abo- 
lished, what  would  be  the  result ;  only  then 
see  what  inextricable  confusion  would  be 
created.  Chancellor  Kent  said  on  this 
point — and  his  doctrine  is  worthy  of  all 
attention — 

"  Under  the  influence  of  Christianity  a  purer 
taste  and  stricter  doctrine  have  been  inculcated, 
and  an  incestuous  connection  between  an  uncle 
and  niece  has  been  recently  adjudged  by  a  great 
master  of  public  and  municipal  law  to  be  a  nui- 
sance extremely  oifensiTe  to  the  laws  and  man- 
ners of  eociety,  leading  to  endless  confusion,  and 
the  pollution  of  the  sanctity  of  private  life." 

Yet  this  is  not  expressly  prohibited  in 
Scripture,  and  when  the  Bill  was  first 
introduced  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  said  he  did  not  consider  it 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  Sir  Herbert 
Jenner,  however,  in  reference  to  the  Act 
5  &  6  Will  IV.,  said,  "  The  Legislature 
has  expressed  as  strongly  as  it  could  do 
that  these  marriages  are  still  illegal,  and 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God."  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  (Lord  John 
Russell)  said,  alluding  to  the  observation 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh,  "  Hold 
by  your  Christianity,  and  the  country  is 
secure."  So  said  he  (Mr.  Napier).  In 
a  recent  case,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  Baron 
Parke  delivered  the  unanimous  judgment, 
and  declared  the  marriage  to  be  null  and 
void,  as  incestuous  and  "  illegal  by  divine 
and  human  law."  Thus,  there  was  one 
continued  testimony  of  the  objection  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  State  to  these  marriages 
as  unhallowed  and  illegal  down  to  the 
most  recent  period,  and  yet,  now  they 
were  called  upon  in  the  nineteenth  century 
to  go  back  to  the  practice  of  remote  ages, 
and  to  adapt  our  laws  to  meet  the  case 
of  those  who  bad  defied  and  violated  the 
law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  the  land,  so 
repeatedly  and  explicitly  enacted.  Look- 
ing at  the  subject  as  a  matter  of  social 
policy,  it  was  competent  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  restrict  marriages  on  that  ground ; 
and  it  could  not  pass  such  a  law  as  that 
now  proposed  without  taking  on  itself  a 
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tremendolu  responsibility.  Supposing  the 
question  to  be  doubtful  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  still  the  Legislature  would  be  safe 
in  allowing  the  law  to  remain  as  it  stood 
at  present,  whereas  Parliament,  if  it  said 
that  a  particular  kind  of  marriage  should 
be  Talid,  which  a  great  amount  of  conti- 
nuous testimony  affirmed  to  be  against  the 
word  of  God,  might  incur  a  very  great 
responsibility  by  introducing  this  now  ele- 
ment into  the  social  system.  Admitting 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  peo- 
ple might  be  so  impure  as  to  desire  such 
marriages,  still  Christianity  did  not  stoop 
to  gratify  our  passions,  and  the  remedy 
was  to  educate  the  people  up  to  the  great 
principles  of  Christianity.  Christianity  un- 
doubtedly made  allowances  for  human  in- 
firmity, but  it  made  no  compromise  with 
sin.  Dr.  Chalmers  had  been  mentioned  as 
having,  in  a  passing  observation,  intimat- 
ed an  opinion  in  favour  of  these  marriages; 
but  Principal  Lee,  of  Edinburgh,  stated 
that  he  knew  Dr.  Chalmers'  deliberately 
expressed  judgment  to  be  the  very  oppo- 
site, and  that  Dr.  Chalmers  considered  that 
parties  marrying  within  these  forbidden 
degrees  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church.  Were  the  pro- 
posers of  the  Bill  prepared  to  take  all  the 
marriage  laws  of  those  foreign  countries 
whose  example  they  quoted?  Were  they 
prepared  to  take  their  multiplied  facilities 
for  divorce  ?  The  Bill  menaced  the  whole 
social  scheme  in  this  country,  which  was 
based  upon  lawful  marriage.  It  threatened 
to  degrade  Christianity,  upon  which  our 
institutions  were  founded,  by  degrading  the 
marriage  law.  The  18th  verse  of  the  chap- 
ter of  Leviticus,  so  much  relied  on,  inter- 
preted by  the  light  of  Christianity,  forbade, 
by  inference,  such  marriages.  Polygamy 
and  slavery  were  not  so  expressly  prohibit- 
ed in  words  in  Scripture ;  they  were  pro- 
hibited by  inference ;  and  yet,  who  doubted 
their  criminality  ?  More  plainly  prohibited 
is  marriage  within  certain  degrees  of  affi- 
nity. He  (Mr.  Napier),  fortified  by  the 
high  authority  of  Scripture,  and  the  iden- 
tity of  view  on  the  part  of  the  lights  of 
the  Reformation  with  those  he  so  weakly 
expressed,  prayed  the  House  to  pause 
before  it  agreed  to  the  Bill.  He  would 
not  worship  authority,  but  he  would  not 
despise  what  he  was  bound  to  use  in  form- 
ing his  own  convictions  and  to  bring  all 
to  the  test  and  standard  of  the  Divine 
Word.  He  would  support  the  Amendment 
of  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend. 
Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  sud,  that 


if  the  arguments  used  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  were  addressed  by 
one  man  to  another  for  the  purpose  of 
dissuading  him  from  contracting  a  mar- 
riiTge  of  this  kind,  they  would  certainly 
deserve  the  roost  serious  consideration  and 
carry  with  them  very  great  weight ;  but 
he  must  protest  against  the  argument  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
force  on  other  Members  of  the  community 
obedience,  not  only  to  the  clear  precepts 
of  the  Word  of  God,  but  to  his  deductions 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Such  a  prin- 
ciple was  the  origin  of  all  hierarchical 
tyranny,  and  had  been  the  foundation  of 
much  persecution  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  and  of  much  misery  on  the  part 
of  mankind.  What  business  had  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  stand  for- 
ward and  denounce  a  man  who  felt  his 
Christain  obligations  and  responsibilities 
as  strongly  as  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  himself,  of  being  actuated  by 
an  ill-regulated  sensuality  if  he  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  he  could  contract  such 
a  marriage  as  was  now  under  discussion 
without  infringing  the  law  of  God?  If 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
statement  were  true,  that  these  marriages 
were  only  contracted  from  the  motives  he 
had  imputed,  he  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  firmly 
believed  they  would  never  in  that  case 
have  become  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
that  House.  It  was  only  because  these 
marriages  had  been  contracted  by  men 
otherwise  irreproachable  in  their  conduct 
and  respected  by  their  fellow-citizens  that 
that  House  was  called  upon  to  discuss  the 
question.  He  asked  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  whether,  if  these  mar- 
riages were  to  be  regarded  as  properly 
incestuous,  the  people  of  this  country 
would  have  allowed  the  law  on  the  subject 
to  have  remained  for  so  many  yean  in  the 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  state  des- 
cribed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General?  It  was  because 
he  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  believed  that  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people  demanded  the  altera- 
tion of  the  present  law  that  he  felt  bound 
to  support  the  Bill,  and  not  on  theoretical 
grounds  ;  for  his  life  had  been  passed 
among  a  large  community  of  people  deeply 
interested  in  the  question.  He  denied 
that  there  was  any  foundation  for  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  in- 
sinuation, that  the  population  among  which 
these  marriages  took  place  were  either 
ill-educated  or  corrupted  in  their  social 
and  religious  oondition.    On  the  contrary. 
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the  pmotice  existed  amoog  the  moat  in- 
telligent end  beat  educated  claMes  ia  this 
eouDtry.  Surely,  the  right  hon.  and 
learaed  Gentleman  weuld  hardly  eall  the 
people  of  Leedi,  among  whom  a  feeling 
in  farottr  of  these  marriagee  pre?ailed» 
sanctioned  by  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hook,  an 
ignorant  population  lit ing  without  spiritual 
guidanoe  ?  When,  then,  he  found  clergy-* 
men,  as  well  as  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  among  whom  ho  lired,  in  farour  of 
the  present  Bill,  and  when  he  knew  that 
the  idea  of  auch  marriages  being  legal 
before  a  certain  day,  and  not  legal  after* 
wards,  waa  repulaive  to  their  sense  of  jus- 
tice, he  felt  that  he  could  not  with  pro* 
priety  do  otherwise  than  support  the  pro- 
position before  the  House.  What  the 
advocates  of  the  preaent  meaaurs  main* 
tained  was  that  marrtagea  of  consanguinity 
were  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  ;  but 
that  marriages  of  aflntty  were  modified  in 
different  countries  to  a  oertain  extent, 
according  to  ciroumatancea  of  a  aocial  and 
political  nature  s  and  at  all  times  the  Eo* 
man  Catholic  Ohnreh  had  assumed  the 
right  of  disponatog  with  any  regulations 
with  regard  to  marriagea  of  the  latter  dea* 
criptiottk  In  Portugal  the  permiaaion  to 
marry  with  a  wife'a  sister  oould  hardly 
be  procured  by  any  influence  whatever, 
whereaa  a  dispensation  for  a  marriage 
between  an  uncle  and  a  niece  waa  easy  to 
be  obtained,  thua  ahowing  that  diapenaa* 
ttona  with  reapect  to  affinity  marriagea 
were  not  regulated  by  any  abaolute  law, 
but  by  the  judgment  of  the  Ohurch  as  to 
what  waa  beat  auited  to  the  habits  and 
temper  of  a  people*  He  did  not  aay  that 
these  marriagea  were  in  any  degree  to  be 
encouraged,  bat  he  drew  a  distinction  be*> 
tween  the  advisability  of  them  and  the 
right  of  the  House  to  prevent  them.  He 
was  aware  of  the  terrible  oonaequencea 
which  the  present  law  entailed  on  the  chil* 
dren  of  those  persons  who  oontracted  these 
marriages,  and  he  felt  that  that  number 
was  growing  larger  every  day.  From  his 
own  experience  in  the  neigfabonrhood 
where  he  lived  he  knew  Uiat  the  fre» 
queney  of  these  marriagea  daily  iaoreaaed, 
and,  before  long,  the  right  to  an  immenae 
maaa  of  property  among  the  middle  claaaea 
would  be  hanging  on  the  deciaion  of  that 
House  with  reapeot  to  the  present  quea* 
tion.  There  waa  a  large  number  of  per» 
sona  in  a  atata  which  the  law  declared  to 
be  illegitimate,  but  which  public  opinion, 
and  especially  the  opinion  of  the  society 
aaoog  whom  they  Itred,  declared  to  bei 
ifr.  M.  mines 


legitimate,  The  presool  condition  of  the 
law  must  necessarily  create  great  discon* 
tent,  and  he  entreated  the  House  not  to 
inflict  ob  an  innooent  progeny  the  injurious 
consequences  of  an  enactment  which  many 
persons  as  wise  as  any  to  bo  found  in  that 
assembly  believed  to  be  unjust. 

Mb.  K£R  S£YMBR  said,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  had 
presented  himself  to  the  House  that  daj 
in  a  new  capacity.  The  chief  law  officer 
of  the  Crown  had  appeared  aa  the  advo- 
cate of  thoae  who  had  deliberately  broken 
the  law,  by  means,  in  aome  inatanoea.  no 
doubt,  of  perjury ;  for  many  of  theae  mar« 
riagea  could  not  hare  taken  place  except 
through  the  aid  of  a  falae  oath»  He  had 
hoped  that  the  House  would  not  again 
hare  been  called  on  to  discuss  this  ques* 
tion,  and  that  the  existing  law  would  have 
been  acquiesced  in ;  but  that  seemed  now 
to  have  been  only  a  pleasing  deluaton,  and 
when  he  saw  advertiaementa  of  a  aociety 
for  procuring  an  amendment  of  the  law  of 
marriage,  with  a  treasurer,  secretary,  and 
derksi  he  began  to  be  aware  of  what  muat 
follow.  A  greater  aham  waa  never  at* 
tempted  to  be  impoaed  on  Parliament  than 
that  it  waa  tlie  poor  who  were  agitating  for 
the  preaent  BilL  If  the  poor  were  the 
only  partioa  concerned  they  might  depend 
upon  it  the  Houae  would  never  have  heard 
of  the  meaaure.  It  waa  not  the  poor  who 
aent  lawyers'  derka  through  the  country 
at  great  expense  to  obtain  aignatnrea  to 
petitions.  He  did  not  wiah  to  argue  this 
queation  on  acriptural  grounds,  though  he 
thought  the  argument  againat  the  Bill, 
founded  on  tliem,  to  be  perfectly  main- 
tainable, but  he  conceived  that  the  Houae 
of  Commona  was  the  least  adapted  place 
for  the  diacosaion  of  atriotly  religions  ques- 
tions. He  could  not,  however,  entirely 
pass  over  what  might  bo  called  the  code* 
ataattoal  rlew  of  the  case.  The  Houae 
waa  now  for  the  first  time  called  on  to 
place  the  law  of  the  land  in  direot  oppoai* 
tion  to  the  law  of  the  Ohurch.  He  could 
conceive  a  case  when  it  might  be  neceaaary 
to  do  that  (  but  it  must  be,  he  maintained, 
a  ease  of  great  neceaaity,  and,  he  aaked, 
did  that  great  neceaaity  exiat  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  ?  Thero  was  no  doubt  that 
the  9&th  Canon  was  binding  on  the  elergy, 
and  in  connection  with  the  law  had  hitherto 
been  a  guide  lo  the  conduct  of  the  laity. 
Look,  then,  at  the  poaition  in  which  the 
preaent  Bill,  if  paaaed,  would  place  the 
olergy,  declaring,  aa  it  would,  chat  they 
might  break  the  law  of  UiO  Cfautvh  with 
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impunitj,  if  thoy  pleased,  or  they  might 
refute  to  do  so.  This  was  a  most  unfair 
position  in  which  to  place  the  clergy.  The 
great  objection,  however,  whieh  he  enter- 
tained against  abandoning  the  law  of  the 
Ohuroh  was,  that  it  would  be  Impossible, 
then,  to  tell  where  to  draw  the  line. 
The  modem  Nonconformists  were  not  safe 
guides  on  this  subject,  for  Dr.  Cox,  a 
Baptist  minister,  who  was  examined  before 
the  Commission,  stated  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  any  marriages  where  there  was 
no  consanguinity,  for  he  considered  that 
marriages  withm  the  degrees  of  affinity 
ought  to  be  tolerated.  The  clergy,  too, 
of  the  Established  Ohurch,  who  had  aban- 
doned the  rule  of  their  Church  on  this 
question,  had  got  into  the  greatest  con- 
fusion with  reference  to  this  particular 
point,  and  one  of  them,  who  was  examined 
before  the  Commission,  actually  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  degrees  of 
oonsangttlnity  and  of  affinity.  The  old 
Nonconformists  were  not  so  lax  as  their 
descendants,  for  Matthew  Henry,  in  com- 
menting on  the  chapter  which  had  been 
so  often  referred  to,  thus  expressed  him- 
self— 

"  It  has  been  generally  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
that  what  relations  of  a  man's  own  he  is  bound 
not  to  marry  with,  tho  same  relations  of  his  wife's 
he  is  likewise  forUddea  to  marry,  for  they  two  are 
one." 

The  practice  of  Protestant  Germany  with 
regard  to  the  law  of  dirorce  must  com- 
pletely prevent  ns  from  taking  her  as  a 
guide  in  these  matters,  as  was  suggested. 
Tho  law  of  dirorce  there  was  plainly  op- 
posed to  the  law  of  Christianity;  for, 
while  that  law  only  admitted  of  divorce 
a  vinculo  matrimonii  for  one  cause  only, 
the  law  of  Germany  granted  it  for  various 
reasons.  Many  thoughtful  and  religious 
men  in  Germany  deeply  lamented  this 
state  of  things,  but  the  perversity  of  hu* 
man  nature  was  such,  and  the  license  pro- 
bably so  agreeable,  that  all  efforts  for  a 
change  in  the  law  had  been  unavailing. 
They  had  been  also  told  to  look  to  Ame- 
rica, and  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Story ;  but  Mr.  Justice  Story  stated  that 
though  marriages  between  brother  and 
sister  were  incestuous,  it  was  impossible  to 
extend  the  principle  beyond  that  limitation. 
Such  opinions  were  very  dangerous,  and  it 
was  the  prevalence  of  such  laxity  of  opi- 
nion regarding  the  marriage  state  that  had 
given  rise  to  Mormonism  and  the  Mormon 
republic.  With  reference  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholicfi,  Dr.  Pnsey  and  Dr.  Wfoeman  had 


given  evidence«*the  first,  straightforward 
and  clear,  the  other,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
with  a  view  to  mystify  the  question.   With 
regard  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  on  this  point,  hon.  Members 
were  probably  not  aware  that  the  very  first 
dispensation  which  was  granted  for  a  mar- 
riage with  a  wife's  sister  was  granted  by 
the  infamous  Borgia,  who  also  granted  a 
dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  an  uncle 
with  a  nieoe.     The  dispensations  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  therefore,  eould 
not  add  any  great  force  to  tha  arguments 
in    favour  of   these  marriages.     It  was 
rather  a  singular  thing,  considering  that 
the  Roman  Catholio  priests  were  in  favour 
of   the   alteration  of    the  law,  that  the 
whole  of  the  Irish  people,  instead  of  going 
along  with  their  priests,  as  usual,  were 
universally  opposed    to  these  marriages. 
Female  purity  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished virtues  of  the  Irish  character,  and 
the  relations  between  the  sexes  there  were 
on  a  high  footing;  and  very  naturally, 
therefore,   marriages  of   this   description 
were  disliked  and  condemned  by  the  Irish 
people.    It  was  said  that  we  ought  to  trust 
to  nature  to  draw  the  line ;  but  it  was  not 
said  what  sort  of  a  nature  it  was  that  was 
to  be  trusted  to.  What  we  read  with  regard 
to  the  habits  and  customs  of  nations  in  a 
state  of  uncultivated  nature  would  scarcely 
lead  us  to   suppose  that  there  was  any 
great  restraint  practised  among  them  in 
those  matters,  while,  as  for  civilised  na^ 
ture,  at  ancient  Athens— the  most  civi- 
lised community,  peiiiaps,  the  world  eter 
saw — marriages  with  the  half«bIood  were 
legal,  and  the  law  of  Rome,  after  the  time 
of  Claudius,  allowed  the  marriage  of  an 
uncle  with  his  niece.     It  had  been  stated 
by  an  hon.  Member  that  this  was  an  inter- 
ference with  domestic  and  natural  rights. 
He  did  not  understand  this  kind  of  ai^Ur- 
ment.     We  did  not  interfere  with  natural 
rights  in  several  instances,  when  sneh  a 
power  of  interfering  was  proper  and  for 
the  good  of  sooiety.     He  contended  that 
it  was  for  the  good  of  society  that  natural 
rights  on  the  question  of  marrtagea  sboold 
give  way  to  the  advantage  of  tlie  oom* 
munity.    Much  had  been  said  of  the  wealth 
and  respeetability  of  the  persons  who  were 
affected  by  this  prohibition,  and  who  had 
brokon  through    it.     Wealthy  no  doubt 
they  might  be,  but  with  respect  to  their 
respectability  he  demurred.     It  was  not  a 
very  respectable  thing  to  marry  in  oppo* 
sition  to  tho  law — sometimes,  if  not  aU 
ways,  by  meane  of  perjury-— and  to  be* 
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come  the  father  of  a  family  of  illegitimate 
children.  Neither  was  there  anj  force  in 
the  argument,  that  soch  persons  had  heen 
well  received  in  societj  after  contracting 
such  marriages.  He  was  afraid  that  many 
men  were  hotter  received  in  society  than 
they  ought  to  he  who  had  hroken  the 
Seventh  Commandment,  and  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  gentleman  who,  having  obtain- 
ed a  seat  in  that  House  hy  corrupt  means, 
and  having  heen  afterwards  unseated  on  pe- 
tition for  bribery,  found  that  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  turned  their  backs  on 
him  in  consequence.  But  though  that  was 
the  case,  it  was  not  thought  any  less  ne- 
cessary to  increase  the  stringency  of  the 
law  with  regard  to  bribery.  The  evidence 
before  the  Commission  was,  in  his  opinion, 
very  one-sided,  for  the  promoters  of  this 
change  were  of  course  well  organised,  and 
took  every  possible  pains  to  bring  forward 
witnesses  to  support  their  own  view  of  the 
question,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  oppo- 
sition, being  unorganised,  was  left  very 
much  to  take  its  own  chance.  The  evi- 
dence produced,  however,  by  the  supporters 
of  the  alteration  was  so  redundant  that  it 
actually  proved  too  much,  and  the  Com- 
missioners, being  conscious  of  that,  were 
obliged,  in  some  instances,  to  fall  back  on 
their  own  knowledge,  and  reported  in  the 
teeth  of  the  evidence  laid  before  them. 
It  was  urged  that  the  House  ought  to 
legislate  for  the  working  classes  who  had 
contracted  marriages  of  this  description; 
but,  with  all  respect  for  the  labouring 
classes,  he  was  not  inclined  to  take  their 
conduct  and  their  habits  as  a  guide  for  the 
legislation  of  that  House.  He  very  much 
doubted,  however,  the  frequency  of  these 
marriages  among  those  classes,  and,  even 
if  it  were  as  was  represented,  the  proper 
policy  to  adopt  was  to  educate  them  up  to 
the  law,  and  not  to  lower  the  law  to  the 
state  of  degradation  in  which  they  might 
unfortunately  be.  To  the  argument  that 
the  widower,  if  he  married  again,  would 
marry  a  stranger,  he  would  say  that  might 
he  so,  hut  there  could  be  no  hardship  in 
that,  as  the  sister  might  still  exercise 
those  duties  towards  the  children  quite 
as  freely  as  if  she  married  her  brother-in- 
law.  AH  moral  arguments  were  against 
this  alteration  of  the  law,  and  it  was  to 
the  credit  of  the  women  of  England  that 
they  were  generally  against  the  change. 
He  could  not  undei'stand  why  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  took  up  this  question  did  not  go 
the  whole  length,  and  sanction,  according 
to  Scripture,  the  marriage  of  one  woman 
Mr.  K.  Seymer  ' 


with  two  men.  The  supporters  of  the 
measure  had  asserted  that  the  opinion  of 
almost  every  country  in  the  world  was 
favourable  to  the  measure,  but  that  it  was 
not  their  intention  to  extend  the  Bill  to 
Scotland,  because  the  Scotch  Members,  in 
that  case,  would  vote  against  it.  No  peo- 
ple cared  so  litde  for  the  canon  law  as 
the  Scotch  did ;  but  bringing  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible  that  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion for  which  they  were  distinguished,  they 
had  arrived  at  tlie  conclusion  that  these 
marriages  were  against  the  law  of  God. 
He  warned  the  Scotch  Members  that,  if 
this  Bill  passed,  their  turn  would  come 
next.  The  late  Lord  Rutherfurd,  when 
Lord  Advocate,  in  the  evidence  which  he 
gave  before  the  Commission,  stated  that 
he  thought  any  alteration  of  the  law  of 
marriage  in  England  ought  to  apply  also 
to  Scotland,  for  that  the  worst  conse- 
quences  would  result  from  having  a  dif- 
ferent marriage  law  in  each  country,  and 
from  declaring  a  marriage  within  certain 
degrees  to  be  incestuous  on  one  side  of 
the  Tweed  and  legal  on  the  other.  Some 
disappointment  might  he  felt  at  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  measure  by  persons  who  had 
built  their  hopes  on  its  becoming  law ;  hut 
he  was  convinced  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land would  support  the  House  in  show- 
ing a  bold  front  against  any  change  of 
the  law.  He  believed  that  the  throw- 
ing  out  of  this  Bill  might  prevent  other 
Bills  of  a  similar  kind  being  brought  for- 
ward, and  that  on  this  important  subject 
the  law  of  the  land,  the  law  of  the  Church, 
and  the  law  of  public  opinion  would  be, 
that  ''  a  man  may  not  marry  his  wife's 
sister." 

Mr.  T.  chambers  said,  he  was 
somewhat  indifferent  to  the  supposed  evils 
on  either  side,  hut  he  was  anxious  to  see 
the  question  argued  as  a  religious  one. 
The  law  could  have  no  justification,  except 
upon  a  religious  ground,  and  tho  altera- 
tion would  have  had  no  justification  except 
upon  the  same  ground.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  law  of  marriage  ought  to  be  tam- 
pered with,  but  would  it  be  said  that  the 
Act  of  1835  did  not  tamper  with  the  law 
of  marriage  ?  He  heartily  re-echoed  the 
assertion  that  the  law  of  marriage  ought 
not  to  be  tampered  with  except  the  law  of 
God  sanctioned  the  alteration.  Ought  not 
the  House,  however,  to  remove  the  disgrace 
to  the  statute-book  made  by  the  law  of 
1835  ?  The  right  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tieman  the  member  for  Dublin  University 
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(Mr.  Napier),  tbough  he  had  commenced 
by  disclaiming  any  wish  to  attribute  a 
coQclusiye  effect  to  the  authorities  which  he 
quoted,  had  yet  based  the  whole  force  of 
his  argument  upon  them  ;  but,  for  his  part, 
there  was  no  point  on  which  he  should  be 
less  disposed  to  defer  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church  than  on  this  of  marriage,  for 
on  none  other  had  she  been  so  long  and 
so  completely  and  so  obstinately  wrong. 
Every  prohibited  degree  must  stand  or  fall 
by  the  Divine  law,  as  set  forth  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the 
18th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  to  which  so 
much  reference  had  been  made,  convinced 
him  that  there  was  scarcely  the  semblance 
of  an  argument  for  this  prohibition  to  be 
extracted  from  that  source.  Indeed,  it 
was  obvious  that  that  chapter  was  not  a 
complete  code  of  marriage  law,  and  it  in- 
ferentially  implied  the  previous  existence 
of  a  natural  law  which  was  binding  on  the 
heathen  nations  as  well  as  on  the  Jews, 
because  the  abominations  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  in  relation  to  marriage  were  there 
denounced  as  sin,  and  where  there  was  no 
law  there  plainly  could  be  no  sin.  Again, 
one  of  the  first  conditions  essential  to  a 
law  was,  that  it  should  be  so  given  as  to 
be  understood  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  Now,  the  interpretation  that 
had  been  put  upon  their  law  by  the 
highest  authorities  among  the  Jews  in  all 
ages  was,  that  these  marriages  were  not 
forbidden,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were 
rather  encouraged  ;  and  the  Chief  Rabbi 
of  that  persuasion  stated  in  his  evidence 
that  in  all  their  books  of  rabbinical  learn- 
ing there  was  not  a  single  opinion  to  be 
found  in  support  of  their  prohibition. 
Would  it,  however,  be  contended  that 
there  was  such  a  prohibition  in  the  Divine 
law,  which,  although  not  binding  on  the 
Jews  in  past  times,  on  account  of  their 
ignorance  and  darkened  understandings, 
was  nevertheless  of  imperative  obligation 
on  the  Christian  ?  Let  those  who  might 
seriously  think  of  urging  such  nn  argument 
weigh  for  a  moment  all  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences which  it  involved.  The  whole 
history  of  the  Christiaq  church  for  many 
successive  centuries  proved  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  no  doctrine  had  been  more 
fruitful  in  mischief  than  that  which  aimed 
at  creating  a  fictitious  and  over-strained 
purity  in  regard  to  marriage.  The  pre- 
sent law  of  England  on  this  subject  did 
not  secure  greater  morality  than  would 
result  from  the  sanction  and  allowance  of 
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marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister ; 
and  experience  showed  it  was  impossible 
to  educate  the  people  up  to  the  sentiment 
which  kept  alive  this  prohibition.  There 
being,  then,  no  disallowance  of  these  mar- 
riages in  the  law  of  God,  the  next  question 
was  as  to  their  desirability  in  a  social  point 
of  view,  and  that  was  a  matter  which  men 
should  be  left  to  decide  for  themselves, 
according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of 
each  case.  The  feeling  of  the  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  might, 
as  was  alleged  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Bill,  be  inimical  to  the  legalization  of  these 
marriages  ;  but  why  was  a  man  in  Eng- 
land, who  wished  to  contract  one,  and  saw 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  Word  of  God 
in  doing  so,  to  be  fettered  by  the  scruples 
of  a  Scotch  or  an  Irish  conscience  ?  For 
these  reasons,  then,  and  looking  at  the 
grievous  evils  which  had  befallen  civilized 
society  in  all  times  from  unwise  tamperings 
with  the  right  of  marriage,  he  would  give 
his  vote  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  dealt  with  by  this  Bill. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  had  argued  that  there  was  no  tradi- 
tional proof  that  the  Jews  from  the  earliest 
times  objected  to  a  man  marrying  two 
sisters.  Now,  if  he  had  referred  to  a 
paper  which  was  handed  in  by  the  Rev. 
R.  C.  Jenkins  to  the  Commissioners,  he 
would  have  found  this  passage — 

'*  It  appears,  however,  that  the  traditional  law 
of  the  Jews  did  exclude  the  marriage  of  two  Biiters 
in  succeBBion,  hut  whether  upon  the  ground  of  this 
passage  (in  Leviticus),  or  upon  some  more  general 
law,  does  not  clearly  appear." 

An  eminent  authority  on  the  tame  point 
was  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  learned, 
profound,  and  respected  authors  of  anti- 
quity— namely,  Philo-Judsdus,  who  lived 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  Philo-Judsdus  having  described  this 
command  not  to  espouse  two  sisters  as  an 
injunction  of  great  excellence,  and  one 
which  contributed  greatly  to  temperance 
and  good  order,  and  having  also  com- 
mented on  the  bad  laws  of  other  States, 
permitting  incestuous  marriages,  proceeded 
as  follows — 

*'0n  which  aoooont  our  lawgiver  (Moses)  has 
also  forbidden  other  matrimonial  connections, 
commanding  that  no  man  shall  many  his  grand- 
daughter, whether  she  be  his  son's  or  his  daugh- 
ter's child :  nor  his  niece  ;  nor  his  aunt ;  nor  his 
grandmother,  by  either  father  or  mother ;  nor  any 
woman  who  has  been  the  wife  of  his  uncle,  or  of 
his  son,  or  of  his  brother ;  nor,  again,  any  step- 
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daufhter,  whether  Tiiyin  or  widow,  whether  his 
own  wife  be  alive,  or  even  after  her  death.  For, 
in  principle,  a  stepfather  is  the  same  as  a  father, 
aDd,  therefore,  he  oufht  to  look  upon  his  wife's 
daofhter  in  tlie  same  light  as  his  own.  Again, 
he  does  not  permit  Um  same  man  to  marry  two 
sisters,  neither  at  the  same  time»  nor  at  dlffisrent 
periods." 

Further  on,  the  same  writer  said-^ 

"  And  sisters  are  like  limbs,  which,  although 
they  are  separated  from  one  another,  are  never- 
theless all  adapted  to  one  another  by  nature  and 
nataral  reUtionship.  And  jealousy,  which  is  the 
most  grierous  of  all  passions,  is  continually  pro- 
ducing new,  and  terrible,  and  incurable  mia^ 
chiefs.'* 

The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
denoonoed  the  exiating  law  on  this  sub- 
jeoi  as  tyranny— a  strange  argument,  as- 
suredly, from  one  who  ought  to  be  the 
luminous  expositor  of  the  common  law  of 
tlie  country  I  His  allusion,  no  doubt,  was 
to  what  was  called  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act ; 
but  Lord  Lyndhurst  introduced  no  now 
law.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Oampbeli,  in  his 
profound  and  lucid  speech  on  this  subject, 
said*^ 

"  The  agitators  wont  about  the  country,  assert- 
ing in  the  most  positive  terms  that  until  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  BUI  passed,  these  mnrrlages  were 
saaotioned  by  the  law  of  England.  Now,  the  £Mit 
was,  that  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act  had  made  no 
alteration  in  the  law;  it  had  only  altered  the 
mode  of  procedure  by  which  these  unlawful  mar- 
riages were  to  be  sot  aside.  There  had  been  pre- 
Yiously  a  great  defect  in  the  law  of  England  on 
this  point.  Marriages,  however  censurable  on 
the  ground  of  incest,  were  not  Toid.  Even  if  a 
man  married  his  own  sister  or  his  mother,  he 
(Lord  Campbell)  was  ashamed  to  say  that  that 
was  not  a  void  marriage ;  it  stood  good  until  it 
had  been  set  aside  by  the  decrees  of  a  competent 
judge.  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act  properly  provided 
that  those  marriages  which  heretofore  had  only 
been  voidable  should  be  void,  as  they  had  been 
before  the  Reformation,  and  as  they  were  in  Soot* 
land  at  this  time.  Lord  Lyndhurst  introduced  no 
new  law,  but  only  improved  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure— the  manner  in  which  the  law  was  to  be  in 
fUtw^  enforced." 

From  the  secood  century  downwards  these 
marriages  were  not  allowed  in  this  country, 
and  although  the  Act  of  1835,  oporatiog 
retrospectively,  prevented  them  from  being 
annulled,  it  still  left  the  persons  who  had 
contracted  them  responsible  for  their  ineca* 
tttous  conduct  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
Lord  Campbell  said  it  was  natural  and  rea« 
sonable  enough,  where  ignorance  and  eon- 
fusion  as  to  the  law  existed  in  the  country, 
to  secure  the  marriages  contracted  in  such 
a  state  of  things  from  being  annulled  {  but 
there  was  no  instance  on  record  of  men 
Mr,  Whiteside 


'  who  knew  the  law,  and  yet  with  their  eyes 
'  open  wilfully  violating  it,  appealing  suc- 
cessfully to  Parliament  to  iodoce  It  to  ac- 
'  commodate  the  law  to  their  wishes,  and 
thus  making  their  deliberate  infraction  of 
it  an  argument  for  the  change.  Again, 
there  was  tho  authority  of  Lord  Brougham, 
whose  enlightened  mind  was  not  fettered 
by  technicalities,  but  always  took  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  every  question  to  which 
ft  applied  itself.  That  noble  and  learned 
Lord  said — 

"  The  truth  was,  those  marriages  were  void  ab 
initio:  but,  as  it  required  the  sentence  of  a  court 
of  law  to  declare  them  void,  the  expression  came 
to  be  used,  that  they  were  voidable.  All  that 
the  sentence  did  was  to  deolare  the  iArsUdity  that 
already  existed." 

Lord  Brougham's  opinion,  therefore,  was 
in  conformity  with  that  of  the  head  of 
the  common  law  of  this  eoantir.  One  of 
the  concluding  clauses  of  this  Bill  declared 
that  the  Act  should  not  extend  to  Scot- 
land, but  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  pronounce  marriages  incestuous  in  Scot- 
land which  would  be  perfectly  legal  In 
England.  And  on  this  point  one  of  the 
petitions  against  the  Bill,  presented  within 
the  last  ftw  days  from  Scotland,  very 
justly  obsenred — 

"Your  petitioners  believe  that  if  such  a  Bill 
become  law,  it  will  be  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
Qod,  destmotive  of  the  peace  and  privity  of  fhmi- 
lies,  and  an  outrage  on  the  best  feelings  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  oonntry. 
Tour  petitioners  are  aware  that  the  present  Bill 
is  not  intended  to  apply  to  Scotland;  but  this 
does  not  remove  their  objections  to  it.  Besides, 
they  deem  it  impossible  that  the  law  on  sueh  a 
subjeot  oan  remain  different  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  kingdom  for  any  length  of  time." 

Thev  were  constantly  approximating  to- 
wards an  assimilation  of  the  commercial 
law  of  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
yet,  on  a  much  more  important  and  even 
a  sacred  question,  they  were  now  asked  to 
establish  one  law  for  England  and  another 
for  Ireland  and   Scotland.     It  was  earn- 
estly to  be  hoped  that  the  House  would 
discourage  all  such  attempts,  and,  follow- 
I  ing  the  advice  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
!  and   deferring  to  the  most   learned  and 
'  pious  authorities  of  all  antiquity,  put  an 
I  end  once  for  all  by  a  decisive  majorfty  to 
'  the  farther  discussion  of  this  subject ;  and 
j  let  them  not  for  a  moment  be  deterred 
;  from  rejecting  tho  Bill  by  the  threat  of  the 
lion,  and  learned  Member  for  Plymouth, 
j  which  he  must  have  borrowed  from  certain 
orators  of  the  sister  country — namely,  thai 
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if  the  House  threw  out  thi«  measure,  his 
ory  would  be,  ''Agitate,  agitate,  agitate!" 

Sir  WILLIAM  HEATHCOTE  moved 
the  a^oummeut  of  the  debate. 

Debate  ^jowmed  till  Wtdnesday,  9th 
May. 

The  House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes 
before  Six  o'olook. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

Thwiday,  April  26,  1855. 

MimrTKi.]   PuBua  Bilu.-— 1*  Afflrmationi  (Scot- 
land). 

KoTAL  Abbxnt. — Convention  with  Sardinia ;  Pur- 
chasers Protection  against  Judgments ;  Lunacy 
Regulation  Act,  1858,  Amendment  \  Commons 
laoloioro ;  Dean  Forest,  4tc. 

TELEGRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION  BE« 
TWEEN  BALAKLAVA  AND  LONDON. 
The  Eabl  of  HARDWIOKE  roso  to 
put  a  question  to  the  QoTornment  wbioh 
had  referenoe  to  a  subjeot  of  great  public 
importanoe.  It  had  been  reported  that  the 
telegraphio  communication  was  so  nearly 
completed  between  Balaklava  and  London 
that  the  Qovemment  had  had  some  oppor- 
tunitr  of  knowing  what  had  occurred  even 
within  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  He, 
therefore,  ventured  to  ask  if  such  were  the 
fact ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  Qovemment 
could  communicate  anything  material  to 
their  Lordships  from  the  seat  of  war  f 

The  Earl  or  HARROWBY  said,  that 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  re- 
ceived a  telegraph  from  Balaklava  within  a 
space  of  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  How- 
ever, it  merely  announced  the  opening  of 
the  communication,  and  conveyed  no  Intel* 
ligence  with  respect  to  the  siege. 

EXPORT  OF  nORSES. 
TitE  EiOiL  or  MALMESBURY  asked 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whe- 
ther the  Government  had  any  means  of 
supplying  a  return  of  the  nunilior  of  horses 
eiported  from  this  country  within  a  certain 
period  to  be  specified  f  because,  if  so,  he 
should  move  for  a  return  on  the  subject. 
He  was  induced  to  ask  this  question  as  the 
subject  had  a  not  unimportant  bearing  on 
the  war  now  going  on  in  the  Bast.  It  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  that  within  the  last 
six  months  an  immense  number  of  horses 
had  been  cKported  from  this  country  to 
France,  and  that  during  the  last  three 
weeks  1,000  horses  had  been  eiported 
fi*om  Folkstone  alone  to  that  country.  It 
was  well  known  thai  one  ef  the  most  im** 


portant  elements  in  the  service  was  the 
supply  of  horses,  and  so  large  an  ezpor* 
tation  must  prove  extremely  detrimentsl  to 
the  supply  of  our  cavalry,  which  was  aU 
ready  more  than  defioient ;  and  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Government  whether,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  country  was 
now  placed,  they  thought  it  wise  that  an 
unlimited  export  of  horses  from  this  country 
should  be  allowed  to  take  place  f  He 
should  not  object  to  the  export  of  stallions 
to  France  ;  but,  under  present  circum* 
stances,  he  thought  we  should,  as  much 
as  possible,  keep  brood  mares  and  young 
horses  in  this  country.  He  believed  that 
the  price  of  horses  had  risen  as  much  as 
10  and  15  per  cent,  and  surely  nothing 
could  be  so  absurd  as  that  the  French  Go- 
vernment should  be  bidding  against  us  for 
the  horses  which  were  wanted  for  the  ser- 
vice in  which  the  two  countries  were  en- 
gaged. It  was  like  a  man  and  his  com- 
missioner going  into  an  auction  room,  and 
bidding  against  each  other.  He  should, 
therefore,  like  to  know  whether  the  infor- 
mation he  required  could  be  furnished,  as 
in  that  ease  he  would  move  for  returns. 

Lord  STANLEY  ov  ALDERLEY  re* 
plied,  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  return  desired  by  the  noble  Earl.  The 
attention  of  the  Government  had  been 
called  to  the  fact,  but  he  was  not  aware 
that  a  larger  number  of  horses  than  usual 
had  been  ezpoKed  except  to  Franco.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Govern  • 
ment  had  any  intention  of  limiting  the  ex- 
portation of  horses  at  present. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  that  some  years 
ago,  when  he  was  Attorney  General,  there 
was  a  great  exportation  of  horses,  and  the 
question  then  arose  whether  or  not  the  Go- 
vernment could  prevent  the  exportation; 
it  was  his  duty  to  examine  into  the  law  on 
the  subject,  and  he  found  that  there  had 
formerly  such  a  power  been  given  by  an- 
cient statutes ;  but  that  such  statutes  had 
been  repealed,  and  the  Government  had 
now  no  power  to  prevent  the  exportation. 

The  Dcke  or  NEWCASTLE  said,  that 
when  Secretary  of  State  for  War  his  atten- 
tion had  been  drawn  to  this  subject,  and 
he  had  procured  a  return  from  the  Custom 
House,  showing  the  number  of  horses  ex- 
ported during  the  first  nine  months  of  last 
year.  He  did  not  find,  however,  that  that 
number,  though  considerable,  was  much 
greater  than  during  the  eorrasponding 
portion  of  1653.  Of  course  he  could  not 
state  what  had  been  the  case  during  the 
last  three  or  four  months. 
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The  EiLBL  of  MALMESBURY  imagin- 
ed, after  what  had  beeu  stated,  that  there 
ooald  be  no  objection  to  his  moving  for 
a  return  of  the  number  of  hones  exported 
from  this  country  from  the  Ist  of  January, 
1854,  to  the  present  time.  The  number 
exported  in  time  of  peace  had  no  bearing 
upon  the  number  exported  now,  when  the 
price  for  cavalry  horses  had  risen  20  per 
cent,  and  there  was  considerable  danger  of 
a  scarcity.  He  reminded  their  Lordships, 
also,  that  the  disasters  wich  our  army  in 
the  East  had  experienced  last  year  might 
be  traced  mainly  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
land  transport. 

Earl  GRET  presumed  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  consent  to  the  Motion; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  help 
expressing  his  great  satisfaction  at  hearing 
from  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  that  the  Government  had  no 
power  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  horses 
without  passing  a  law  for  that  purpose, 
and  he  hoped  that  no  law  would  be  intro- 
duced which  would  throw  any  impediment 
in  the  way  of  the  due  profits  of  exporta- 
tion. That  was  a  course  which  he  hoped 
Parliament  would  not  be  induced  to  adopt ; 
for  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
short-sighted  policy  than  that  of  attempt- 
ing to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  own- 
ers of  horses  turning  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  supply  which  the  noble  Earl 
desired  would  best  arise  from  that  very  rise 
of  price  of  which  he  now  complained.  In- 
deed, he  believed  that  such  a  course  would 
tend  to  increase  the  scarcity,  for  their 
Lordships  would  remember  that  this  was 
not  the  only  country  in  want  of  horses, 
and,  probably,  if  the  Government  restricted 
their  exportation,  other  nations  would  fol- 
low their  example,  and  we  should  have 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  such  a  supply 
of  horses  and  mules  as  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
we  were  purchasing  horses  and  mules  in 
other  countries. 

The  Eabl  of  MALMESBURT  did  not 
wish  in  the  least  to  interfere  with  the  free- 
dom of  trade  in  the  exportation  of  horses, 
but  he  did  not  conceive  that  keeping  brood 
mares  in  the  country  would  have  any  other 
effect  than  to  encourage  the  breed  of  horses. 
He  very  much  doubted  whether  horses  in 
any  number  were  imported  into  this  coun- 
try ;  but  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fact  he 
would  also  move  for  a  return  of  the  num- 
ber imported  as  well  as  exported  within  the 
period  he  had  mentioned.  He  believed  that 
while  the  number  exported  would  be  found 


to  be  very  large,  the  return  of  the  number 
imported  would  be  nil.  With  respect  to  free 
trade,  he  had  opposed  it,  but  he  had  no 
wish  to  interfere  with  it  again.  The  ques- 
tion was  settled,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  it. 

Earl  GRET  observed,  in  explanation, 
that  he  did  not  mean  that  horses  were  pur- 
chased in  large  numbers  for  this  country, 
but  for  the  use  of  the  army  in  the  East. 

Lord  VIVIAN  reminded  the  House  that 
the  extra  price  given  by  the  Government 
for  horses  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact,  that  whereas  before  the  war,  they 
purchased  animals  of  three  and  even  two 
years,  they  now  bought  only  those  that 
were  from  five  to  eight  years  old. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  said,  he 
had  as  little  wish  as  his  noble  Friend  could 
have  to  interfere  with  free  trade;  but  it 
was  important  to  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  carrying  free  trade  too  far  to  per- 
mit the  exportation  of  horses  at  a  moment 
when  this  country  was  at  war.  What 
did  France  do  ?  France  would  not  permit 
horses  to  be  exported  from  her  shores. 
Throughout  Europe  and  the  whole  world 
it  was  found  that  the  animal  was  not  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  quantities  to  enable  the 
purchasers  of  horse  flesh  to  obtain  it  at 
a  moderate  price.  We  were  notoriously 
the  first  breeders  of  horses,  and  we  had 
the  best  blood  of  horses ;  and  all  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  said  was, 
that  we  should  so  far  preserve  our  brood 
mares  as  to  maintain  our  improved  breed 
of  horses.  Although  a  good  free  trader, 
he  could  not  see  in  what  way  the  restric- 
tion, so  far  as  his  noble  friend  proposed  ^ 
would  interfere  with  its  beneficial  ope- 
ration. 

Returns  ordered. 

THE  CONFERENCES  AT  VIENNA. 
Lord  LYNDHURST,  in  the  absence 
of  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  begged  to  ask  the  noble 
Marquess  the  President  of  the  Council 
(meaning  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  a 
question  which  he  and  every  Member  of 
the  Cabinet  must  be  competent  to  answer. 
The  noble  Marquess  was  aware  that  by 
the  treaty  of  the  2nd  of  December  the 
paKies  to  that  treaty  were  bound  to  each 
other,  in  the  event  of  peace  not  being  con- 
cluded on  the  basis  mentioned  in  the  first 
article — that  the  Allied  Powers  would, 
without  delay,  deliberate  on  such  measures 
as  would  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
principles  agreed  upon ;  and  the  question 
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be  had  to  ask  was,  whether  this  delibera- 
tion had  been  entered  into  at  present? 
And,  if  so,  whether  this  deliberation  was 
entered  into  during  the  residence  in  Vienna 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  and 
the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  if  such  deliberation  had  been  brought 
to  any  result  ? 

The  MABQUB8S  op  LANSDOWNE : 
When  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  calls  on 
me  to  answer,  as  the  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  House,  and  as  President  of  the 
Council,  he  invokes  a  departed  spirit.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  I  am  not  able  to  answer,  nor 
do  I  think  that  he  would,  if  present,  be 
able  to  state  till  the  arrival  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days,  what 
has  taken  place  in  Vienna — if,  indeed, 
anything  has  taken  place. 

The  House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
ThuTBday,  April  26,  1855. 

MraxTTSB.]  PuBuo  Bills. — 1*  Parish  ConsUbles ; 
Downing  Street  Public  Offices  Extension ;  Wool- 
mer  Forest;  Personal  Estates  of  Intestates; 
Grants  of  T.Ands. 
2*  Loan  ;  Income  Tkx ;  Customs  Dnties ;  Spirit 
Duties  (Scotland  and  Ireland ;  Despatch  of  Bu- 
siness (Court  of  Chanoery). 

BURIALS  IN  VAULTS— QUESTION. 

Genebal  peel  said,  he  wished  to  put 
the  following  question  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Home  Secretary: — By  a 
clause  in  the  Burial  Act  a  discretionary 
power  was  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  grant 
a  licence  in  certain  specified  cases  for  in- 
terment in  vaults.  That  power,  however, 
was  never  exercised  except  on  the  report  of 
a  Government  Inspector,  hut  that  report 
could  never  be  obtained  in  time  for  use. 
He  would,  therefore,  beg  to  ask  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  whether  in  any  town, 
where  a  primd  facie  case  can  be  shown 
that  such  licence  may  be  granted  without 
detriment  to  the  public  health,  he  would 
cause  an  inspection  to  be  at  once  made  of 
all  such  vaults  as  the  proprietors  may  wish 
to  have  reported  upon  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  had  stated  the 
effect  of  the  provision  in  the  Act  with 
perfect  accuracy.  The  discretionary  power 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
qualified  by  law.  He  was  to  exercise  it 
when  it  could  be  done  without  prejudice 
to  the  public  health,  and  of  course  he 


would  not  feel  justified  in  doing  so,  except 
upon  the  report  of  a  medical  inspector. 
Everything  must  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  a  strong  prima  facie  case  should  first 
be  made  out.  The  licence  was  obviously 
impracticable  where  a  person  was  dead, 
because  there  would  not  be  time  to  make 
previous  inspection,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  not  justified  by  law  in  granting 
a  licence  without  the  report  of  a  medical 
inspector. 

INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTIONS— QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  LOCKHART  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  GenUeman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  if  it  was  his  in- 
tention, in  dealing  with  the  income  tax, 
to  remove  the  injustice  to  which  the  pro- 
prietors of  lands  and  houses  in  Scotland 
were  subjected,  in  respect  that  no  deduc* 
lions  were  allowed  to  them  for  rates  or 
taxes,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  in 
England  and  Ireland  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to 
be  under  the  misapprehension  that  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  law  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  regard  to  deduc- 
tions allowed  to  landlords  for  the  income 
tax.  That  was  not  the  fact,  as  the  law 
was  precisely  the  same  in  all  three  coun- 
tries. An  allowance  was  made  in  respect 
of  rates  charged  to  the  occupier,  but  none 
in  respect  of  rates  charged  to  the  land- 
lord. Those  rates  which  must  be  by  the 
law  of  England  charged  on  the  landlord, 
stood  as  part  of  his  assessment,  and  were 
not  deducted  from  it  in  England  or  Scot- 
land more  than  in  Ireland.  It  was,  how- 
ever, true  that  there  were  certain  rates 
which  in  Scotland  fell  on  the  landlord  and 
not  on  the  tenant,  but  in  England  fell  on 
the  tenant  and  not  on  the  landlord.  In 
that  respect,  practically,  the  landlord  in 
Scotland  was  under  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  the  landlord  in  England, 
but  the  law  was  precisely  the  same  in  both 
countries.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
propose  any  change  in  this  respect  in  the 
Bill  that  would  be  introduced. 

THE  CAMP  AT  ALDERSHOT— QUESTION. 
Colonel  BOLDERO  said,  he  begged  to 
inquire  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
what  arrangements  had  been  made  as  re- 
garded the  intended  encampment  at  Al- 
dershot,  and  whether  the  force  would  con- 
consist  of  cavalry,  yeomanry,  artillery, 
line,  and  militia  regiments  ? 
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Vmcoukt  PALMBR8T0N  said,  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  erecting  at 
Aldershot  huts  for  10»000  men,  the  greater 
part  of  which  were  already  prepared,  and 
the  rest  would  rery  speedily  be  ready. 
The  intention  was  to  have  there  twenty 
regiments  of  militia,  some  regiments  of 
the  line-^how  many  was  not  exactly  de- 
termined— three  battalions  of  fleld  artil- 
lery, and  two  or  three  troops  of  cavalry. 
It  was  not  intended  to  hare  any  yeomanry, 
as  that  force  was  called  out  only  for  eight 
days,  and  if  they  were  sent  to  Aldershot, 
nntess  their  head-quarters  were  very  near, 
the  whole  time  of  training  would  be  lost  in 
marching,  and  It  was  not  desirable  to  take 
the  persons  ooroposlng  that  foree  for  too 
long  a  period  from  their  natural  aroca- 
tions. 

OotiOiiEL  BOLDERO:  If  they  volun- 
teered for  permanent  duty? 

VisoouNT  PALMERSTON:  The  per- 
manent duty  of  the  yeomanry  is  for  eight 
days. 

CAVALRY  IN  THE  CRIMEA— QUESTION. 

Mr.  NOEL  said,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  casualties  of  war,  our  cavalry  force  in 
tho  Crimea  had  been  nearly  destroyed, 
and  was  at  present  unable  to  take  the 
Held.  It  would  be  most  satisfactory  to 
know  that  reinforcements  had  been  sent 
out,  and  he  therefore  begged  to  ask  the 
hon.  Under  Secretary  for  War  what  steps 
had  been  taken  to  increase  our  eavalry 
force,  and  to  maintain  the  effective  esta- 
blishment of  the  different  regiments ;  and 
also,  whether  it  was  the  iotentlon  of  the 
Government  to  forward  without  delay,  in 
steam  transports,  large  draughts  of  the 
different  cavalry  regiments  now  in  the 
Crimea? 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  the 
establishment  of  the  cavalry  force  at  the 
present  time,  as  compared  with  its  amount 
at  the  same  time  last  year,  was,  he  be- 
lieved, just  double,  both  with  regard  to 
men  and  horses.  An  arrangement  had 
been  made  that  each  regiment  of  cavalry 
in  this  country  should  raise  for  active  scr* 
vice  about  120  men  and  300  horses.  The 
cavalry  force  in  the  Crimea  had  been  in- 
creased by  bringing  ft-om  India  two  cavalry 
regiments  which  had  passed  through  Egypt 
and  had  now  reached  their  destination.  In 
addition  550  men  and  double  that  number 
of  horses  were  now  on  their  passage  from 
this  country  to  the  Crimea ;  and  upwards 
of  1,100  men  and  horses  had  been  ordered 
to  proceed  to  the  samo  destination.     Ono 


of  the  ships  which  had  been  taken  up  for 
the  conveyance  of  these  reinforcements 
was  a  steamer;  the  others,  he  believed, 
were  sailing  vessels.  He  might  farther 
state  that  It  was  intended  to  form  at  Scu- 
tari a  reserve  of  about  150  men  and  horses 
for  each  of  tho  cavalry  regiments  now  in 
the  Crimea. 

Mr.  NOEL :  Ard  thofte  fesenres  to  be 
forwarded  by  steam  transports  ? 

Mr.  peel  :  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
steam  transports  at  the  present  time, 
therefore  some  sailing  vessels  most  be 
employed. 

TELEGRAPHIC  OOMMTTNlOATION  WITH 
BALAKLAVA— QUESTION. 

Mr.  LAYARt)  said,  he  understood  tho 
electric  telegraph  to  Balaklava  was  to  have 
been  opened  either  yesterday  or  to-day. 
He  wisned  to  know  if  any  information  had 
been  received  from  the  seat  of  war  by  its 
means  i  and  if  8O9  whether  the  noble  Lord 
had  any  objection  to  state  what  was  the 
nature  of  that  information?  Also,  whe- 
ther the  telegraph  was  to  be  opea  to  the 
use  of  the  public  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  Sir.  the 
hon.  GentlemaQ  haa  ba«n  oorrectly  inform- 
ad,  the  telegraph  ia  open,  and  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Plral  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty received  a  message  to-day  and  one 
yesterday;  but  It  did  not  contain  any 
news  from  the  Crimea — it  simply  an- 
nounced that  the  telegraph  was  open.  I 
am  not  able  to  answer  my  hon.  Friend's 
other  question,  as  to  whether  any  arran^- 
ments  will  be  made  for  opening  the  use  of 
the  telegraph  to  others  than  the  Govern- 
ment. I  will  give  him  an  answer  to  that 
another  day. 

Mr.  la  y  ARB  :  Then  there  is  no  in- 
formation  whether  the  bombardment  of 
Sebastepol  has  been  successful  or  not  ? 

ViscoimT  PALMERSTON:  The  tele- 
graphie  message  did  not  bear  upon  thai. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  perhaps 
he  might  be  permitted  to  state  that  he  yea- 
terday  received  by  the  telegraph  a  mes- 
sage from  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  dated  tbe 
day  before,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a 
communication  from  tbe  Admiralty ;  and 
to-day  another  message  from  the  consul  at 
Bucharest,  stating  that  he  had  no  aewe  to 
communicate. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  he  begged  to 
inquire  if  he  rightly  understood  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  say  that  the  tele- 
graph was  entirely  open  from  this  country 
to  Balaklava  ?    If  so,  how  long  would  the 
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tranflmiflsion  of  «  ineMAge  l>etwcen  the 
two  points  ocOTipj  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  it  was 
not  open  the  whole  of  the  waj  to  BaIa- 
klAVA*  The  suhniArine  telegrAph  was  laid 
down  from  the  Crimea  to  VArna ;  bat  there 
was  no  telegraph  between  Varna  and  Cape 
KaliegA.  At  noon  as  the  wire  cottld  be 
laid  down  along  thai  distance  the  eoromu* 
nicAtion  bj  eleotrie  telegreph  would  be 
complete.  The  message  receired  jester^ 
daj,  the  26ih^  from  Sir  Edmand  Ljons» 
WAS  dated  the  24th. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK:  Then  in  twenty^fonr 
hours  we  oould  commnnicate  with  Ba1a« 
klava.  Under  these  cirenmstances  would 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern* 
nient  think  it  within  the  seope  of  his  dutji 
seeing  the  natural  anxiety  of  the  publie 
upon  the  subject,  to  oommtinicate  without 
loss  of  time  whatever  might  happen  there  ? 

VisooWT  PALMERSTON:  I  may 
state  to  the  House  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  request  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Department  to  wg^  upon  the 
commander  of  the  forces  to  let  us  have 
every  day  some  information  of  what  is 
passing  at  the  seat  of  war. 

SPIRIT  DUTI£S  (SCOTLAND  AND  IRE- 

LAND)  BILL. 
Mr.  FAGAN  said,  he  begged  to  ask  if 
it  was  intended  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  amend  the  schedule  of  this 
Bill,  so  as  to  remove  the  objections  made 
to  it  by  the  compounders,  rectifiers  and 
dealers  in  Spirits  m  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
on  the  ground  that  it  subjected  their  stock 
in  hand  to  the  increased  rate  of  duty  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thk  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  effect  of  an  augmentation 
of  the  duty  on  spirits,  on  former  occasions, 
had  been  to  charge  spints,  whether  in  bond 
or  duty  paid,  in  the  hands  of  distillers,  but 
not  to  charge  spirits  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  wholesAle  dealers.  It  appeared, 
however,  to  the  Government  that  there  was 
no  difference  In  principle  between  spirits 
in  the  hands  of  distillers  and  spirits  in  the 
hands  of  wholesale  dealers,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly included  both  classes  of  persons 
in  the  Resolutions  they  had  proposed  to 
the  House.  In  taking  that  step  they  were 
influenced  by  the  information  they  had 
received  as  to  the  large  quantity  of  spirits 
which  had  been  taken  out  for  consumption 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  before  the  financial 
statement  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  In  the  fortnight  ending  the 
7th  of  April  last  the  quantity  of  spirits 


upon  which  dutv  was  paid  in  the  district 
of  South  Argyll  was  37,/J94  gallons  \  in 
Edinburgh,  B0,494  gallons  $  Glasgow, 
87,204  gallons  ;  Linlithgow,  18,866  gal- 
Ions;  and  Stirling,  39,182  gallons;  while 
in  the  fortnight  ending  the  21st  of  April  the 
quantity  upon  which  duty  was  paid  was,  in 
the  district  of  South  Argjll,  105,462  gal- 
Ions  \  in  Edinburgh,  140,309  gallons ; 
Glasgowi  376,690  gallons:  Linlithgow, 
72.593  gallons;  and  Stiriing.  105,800 
gallons.  He  found  also  with  respect  to  Ire* 
land  that  the  amount  of  spirits  upon  which 
duty  was  paid  in  the  fortnlffht  ending  April 
7,  1855,  was  in  Belfast,  77,928  gallons  ; 
in  Cork,  43,064  gallons  ;  in  Dublin,  76,522 
gallons  I  in  Drogheda,  28,205  gallons ; 
and  in  Waterford,  15,835  gallons  ;  while 
in  the  fortnight  ending  the  21  st  of  April, 
the  quantity  was  in  Belfast,  121,440  gal- 
lons ;  in  Cork,  99,632  gallons  ;  in  Dublin, 
145.623 -gallons;   in    Drogheda,  60,660 

?:allons ;  and  in  Waterford,  7 1,200  gallons, 
t  was  clear,  therefore,  that  the  dealers, 
speculating  upon  some  probable  increase 
of  the  spirit  duty,  had  taken  a  larffe  quan- 
tity of  spirits  out  of  bond  in  the  fortnight 
preceding  the  announcement  of  the  budget, 
and  this  circumstance  explained  ttie  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  apply  their  Re- 
solution to  the  wholesale  dealers.  He 
fully  admitted  the  impoftance  of  precedents 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  As  they  were 
now  imposing  a  large  additional  duty  upon 
spirits  m  Scotland  and  Ireland,  it  might 
perhaps  seem  somewhat  unfair  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  depart  from  the 
ordinary  custom,  and  possibly  when  in 
Committee  he  might  be  enabled  to  tuodlfy 
his  original  proposition. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  the  same  answer  would  apply 
to  other  articles  on  which  the  duties  had 
been  augmented  ? 

Thk  CHANCELLOR  of  Wb  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  a  considerable  additional 
quantity  of  sugar  had  been  taken  out  of 
bond,  but  only  a  small  quantity  of  tea. 

CONFERENCES  AT  VIENNA— QtTESTION. 
Mn.  BRIGHT  :  I  wi^i,  Sir,  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
whether  ho  is  prepared  to  lay  on  the  table 
of  the  House  papers  that  will  give  full  in- 
formation as  to  the  transactions  that  havo 
taken  place  at  Vienna,  in  order  that  at 
some  early  period  the  whole  of  this  ques- 
tion and  the  condition  of  the  country  with 
regard  to  the  war  may  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  House  ?    I  observe  that 
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the  Foreign  Minister,  in  giving  tome  infor- 
mation upon  the  suhject  in  another  place, 
has  promised  that  all  the  papers  connected 
with  it  shall  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  I 
trust  that  the  same  course  will  be  followed 
in  this  House. 

Viscount  PALMEESTON  :  There  is 
nothing,  Sir,  more  reasonable  or  more 
common  than  that  when  a  correspondence 
is  communicated  to  one  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  communicated  to  the  other 
House  also;  so  that  when  the  papers  to 
which  mj  hon.  Friend  has  referred  are 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
they  will  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons  likewise.  I  do  not  undertake 
to  fix  any  particular  day  when  the  papers 
will  be  produced.  My  noble  Friend  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  has  not  yet  returned  home, 
and,  though  we  have  had  telegraphic  mes- 
sages up  to  a  particular  date,  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  name  the  day  on  which  the 
papers  will  be  laid  on  the  table.  I  can 
only  say  that  no  unnecessary  delay  will 
occur  in  giving  to  the  House  the  fullest 
information. 

Mr.  bright  :  Sir,  I  shall  be  prepared, 
if  any  undue  delay  takes  place,  to  make  a 
specific  Motion  on  the  subject. 

Mb.  OTWAY  said,  he  would  Uke  that 
opportunity  of  asking  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Goyemment,  whether  the 
French  Ambassador,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
left  Vienna  at  the  same  time  as  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London, 
or  if  he  had  left  Vienna  at  all  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  I  cannot 
say  whether  or  not  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
left  Vienna  at  the  same  time  as  my  noble 
Friend,  but  I  imagine  that  he  has  left  by 
this  time. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  JOHN  MACGREGOR  said,  he 
should  not  oppose  the  Bill  at  that  stage, 
but  should  do  so  strongly  in  Committee, 
and  at  every  subsequent  stage.  If  it  were 
not  abandoned,  he  considered  that  it  would 
create  discontent  all  over  the  country. 

Mb.  BLACKBURN  said,  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  on  a  former  occasion,  in  reference 
to  the  imports  of  sugar  from  the  West  In- 
dies. He  admitted  that  there  had  been 
an  increase  in  those  imports,  but  the  West 
India  interest  received  more  for  the  smaller 
quantity  eight  years  ago  than  they  had  re- 
ceived for  the  larger  quantity  in  the  pre- 
Mr.  Bright 


sent  year;  the  difference  being,  indepen- 
dent of  the  extra  expense  of  producing  a 
larger  quantity  782,000^.  That  showed 
the  depressed  state  of  the  West  India  in- 
terest, caused  by  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
bench,  and  under  these  circumstances  it 
was  not  right  to  lay  an  increased  duty  on 
sugar,  which  would  certainly  cause  a  fur- 
ther loss  to  the  West  India  interest  to  the 
amount,  he  should  think,  of  160,0002.  a 
year  at  least.  He  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer why  the  duty  on  tea  was  to  be  re- 
duced at  the  end  of  the  war  by  the  action 
of  the  present  Bill,  while  no  similar  provi- 
sion was  made  with  respect  to  the  duties 
on  coffee  and  sugar,  which  were  the  pro- 
duce of  our  colonies,  for  which,  he  thought, 
we  ought  to  feel  a  greater  regard  than  for 
the  Chinese. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  said,  he  would  explain  the  reasons 
which  determined  the  Government  to  make 
the  distinction  noticed  by  the  lion.  Gentle- 
man between  the  duty  on  tea  and  the 
duties  on  sugar  and  coffee.  An  Act  which 
received  the  assent  of  Parliament  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Session  suspended  the 
further  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea,  but 
that  suspension  was  limited  in  the  manner 
expressed  in  the  present  Bill — namely, 
until  a  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  It  was  therefore  thought  in  imposing 
a  further  duty  on  tea,  that  the  same  rule 
should  be  applied.  He  had,  however,  hesi- 
tated to  extend  that  rule  to  the  duties  on 
coffee  and  sugar,  inasmuch  as  such  a  course 
might  appear  too  much  to  interfere  with 
the  discretion  of  Parliament  in  afterwards 
dealing  with  those  duties.  But  he  would 
admit  that  the  matter  was  open  to  recon- 
sideration, and  if,  in  Committee  on  the 
Bill,  it  should  bo  the  general  desire  to 
consider  the  additional  duties  on  tea  and 
coffee  merely  as  war  taxes,  he  should  not 
be  disposed  to  oppose  the  proposition. 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKET  said,  that 
with  reference  to  a  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  a  former  evening,  he  must  say,  that 
the  same  causes  which  had  recently  ren- 
dered the  cultivation  of  sugar  profitable  in 
the  Mauritius  had  also  operated  in  the 
West  Indies.  Twenty  years  ago,  Jamaica 
alone  produced  70,000  tons  of  sugar  per 
annum ;  while  now  it  only  produced  22,000, 
and  for  those  the  net  receipt  per  ton  was 
only  half  what  it  was  at  the  former  period, 
owing  to  the  diminution  of  price  and  the 
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increase  in  tbe  cost  of  cultiTfttion.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  hardly  justified  in  saying  that  the 
condition  of  Jamaica  was  one  of  increasing 
prosperity.  In  fact,  there  were  only  two 
West  Indian  colonies  which  had  obtained 
a  good  supply  of  labour  which  were  other- 
wise than  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  possible 
depression.  Jamaica,  in  particular,  was  in 
a  comparative  state  of  ruin. 

Mr.  GREGSON  said,  he  rery  much 
regretted  the  absence  of  reciprocity  in 
our  dealings  with  the  Chinese,  for  while 
we  taxed  the  commodities  imported  from 
them  at  the  rate  of  180  per  cent,  we  in- 
sisted on  their  taking  ours  at  a  Customs 
duty  of  only  6  per  cent.  He  feared  that 
the  increase  of  the  duty  on  tea  would  ma- 
terially check  our  trade  with  China,  and 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  not  deriye  the  additional  revenue 
he  anticipated  either  from  the  increased 
duty  on  tea  or  that  on  sugar. 

ilR.  T.  BARING  said,  it  was  a  source 
of  considerable  regret  to  him,  the  selec- 
tion of  articles  made  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  for  the  imposition  of  addi- 
tional Customs  duties;  he  would  admit, 
nevertheless,  that  the  Customs  duties 
ought  to  bear  their  fair  share  in  the  addi- 
tional taxation  demanded  by  the  position 
of  the  country.  Two  of  the  articles  chosen 
for  increased  taxation  were  the  productions 
of  our  own  colonies,  which  would  there- 
fore suffer  from  any  decrease  in  their 
consumption.  While,  owing  to  an  Act 
of  Parliament  having  been  passed  only 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  to 
arrest  the  fall  of  the  dnty  on  the  third 
article — tea — those  interested  in  the  trade 
naturally  supposed  that  no  further  altera- 
tion in  the  duty  would  take  place  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  and  had  sent 
out  their  orders  under  that  impression. 
He  thought  the  fair  method  of  dealing 
with  the  Customs  duties  would  have  been 
to  have  raised  the  whole  10  per  cent, 
which  upon  the  20,000,000^.  to  which 
these  taxes  amounted  would  have  given 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  all  the 
additional  income  he  desired  to  raise,  from 
this  source.  Luxuries  would  then  have  paid 
as  much  as  necessaries,  and  the  measure 
would  not  hare  been  open  to  the  objection 
of  selecting  for  increased  taxation  only 
articles  of  general  consumption ;  and  arti- 
cles which  were  either  the  produce  of  our 
own  colonies,  or  upon  which  there  was 
etery  reason  to  believe  that  no  increased 
duties  would  be  levied  during  this  year. 

VOL.  CXXXYII.    [third  series.] 


Mr.  HEYWORTH  said,  if  they  placed 
a  duty  upon  articles  of  general  consump- 
tion, it  was  an  inevitable  effect  that  their 
price  should  be  increased,  and  their  con- 
sumption diminished.  Not  only  so,  but 
trade  in  general  must  be  diminished.  For 
these  reasons  he  regarded  Customs  duties 
in  general  as  not  based  on  sound  financial 
principles,  and  believed  that  we  ought  to 
raise  the  additional  revenue  required  by 
direct,  rather  than  indirect  taxation. 

Mr.  LAING  said,  he  objected  so  strongly 
to  the  Bill,  that,  if  he  were  supported,  he 
should  be  ready  to  divide  the  House  against 
it.  The  principle  on  which  it  went  involved 
an  entire  reversal  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
commercial  and  financial  policy,  which  had 
been  carried  out  during  the  last  ten  years 
with  such  success,  by  the  cautious  and 
gradual  substitution  of  direct  for  indirect 
taxation,  and  the  removal  of  duties  on 
articles  of  general  consumption.  In  fiscal 
matters  two  and  two  did  not  always  make 
four.  If,  by  an  addition  to  the  taxation 
on  articles  of  general  consumption  a  corre- 
sponding increase  could  be  obtained  in  the 
revenue,  no  great  objection  could  be  urged 
to  such  a  proposal  in  a  time  of  war  like 
the  present ;  but  all  experience  showed  that 
it  was  perfectly  possible  to  go  on  increasing 
the  taxation  on  articles  of  consumption  for 
an  indefinite  period,  without  in  the  end  at 
all  benefiting  the  revepue ;  nay,  it  might 
be  with  a  positive  loss.  The  plan  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  Member  for  Huntingdon 
(Mr.  T.  Baring)  of  adding  a  percentage  to 
the  Customs  duties  had  been  tried,  and 
had  failed.  It  was  on  the  failure  of  that 
policy  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  resolved  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  State  by  the 
imposition  of  an  income  tax,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  reduce  the  Customs  duties. 
What  had  been  the  results  ?  Why,  that 
while  in  the  eleven  years  from  1842  to 
1853  the  balance  of  taxes  repealed  over 
taxes  imposed  was  6,716,000/.,  the  reve- 
nue had  actually. increased  by  6,891,0002. 
Nay,  more,  during  that  period  nearly 
9,000,000/.  out  of  the  21,000,000/.  raised 
by  the  Customs  duties  at  its  commence- 
ment had  been  repealed,  and  yet  the  reve- 
nue from  this  source  had  not  suffered  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  1,000,000/.  He 
contended  that  nothing  could  be  more 
impolitic  than  by  this  Bill  to  commence 
the  reversal  of  a  policy  which  had  led  to 
I  such  an  expansion  of  trade  and  commerce, 
I  and  had  so  materially  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  working  classes.  If  by 
this  means  they  permanently  crippled  the 
'         3  M 
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FMOurcei  of  tk«  eoantry»  it  would  be  a 
poor  ooBSolAtton  that  for  the  first  year  or 
two  of  what  might  be  a  long  war,  they 
had  been  able  to  extract  a  Alight  increase 
of  Costoms  duties  fh>ni  the  pookets  of 
the  peepte.  Besides,  the  moral  and  soeial 
eiibeU  of  the  adoption  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
poltej  were  of  even  greater  importance 
than  its  financial  and  commercial  results. 
The  upper  classes,  and  those  who  lived  by 
labour  of  head  rather  than  of  hand,  had 
shown,  by  submitting  to  the  inoome  tax, 
that  they  were  ready  not  only  to  bear  their 
fiiir  share  of  fiscal  burdens,  out,  if  neces- 
sary, even  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to 
lighten  their  pressure  upon  the  working 
population  s  and  their  free  trade  measures 
had  done  more  to  remove  discontent  among 
the  lower  classes,  than  all  the  political 
changes  they  could  name.  Now,  he  would 
ask,  was  it  wise  or  safe,  then,  In  the 
midst  of  a  European  war,  and  with  the 
feeling  now  prevalent  against  the  upper 
classes  for  their  mismanagement,  to  re- 
verse a  financial  policy  firom  which  the 
labouring  population  had  reaped  such  ad- 
vantage, and,  before  we  had  submitted  to 
as  heavy  a  property  tax  as  our  forefathers 
sustained  in  the  last  war,  seek  to  extract 
from  those  who  could  worst  afford  it, 
1,000,0001.  or  9,000,0001.  annually  in 
the  shspe  of  Increased  duties  on  tea, 
eoflfoe,  and  sugar.  An  augmentation  of 
indirect  taxation  ought  to  be  resorted  to 
only  under  extreme  necessity ;  and  rather 
than  adopt  such  a  course  there  were  two 
other  alternatives,  either  of  which  would 
be  far  preferable.  One  was  to  raise  the 
additional  1,000,0001.  or  2,000,000^.  that 
were  requisite  by  a  further  increase  of  the 
income  tax -^ an  Impost  which,  however 
liable  to  objections,  pressed  more  lightly 
OB  the  springs  of  industry  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  than  Oustoms  du- 
ties. No  doubt  there  was  a  practical  limit 
to  the  imposition  of  direct  taxation  |  but 
as  it  would  most  probably  be  necessary 
next  year,  should  the  present  state  of 
things  continue,  to  raise  the  Income  tax  to 
]  0  per  cent — the  amount  levied  in  the  last 
war — would  it  not  be  better  to  fix  it  at 
8  or  9  per  cent  now.  Instead  of  embarking 
In  a  retrograde  course,  and  one  fraught 
with  such  disastrous  consequences  ?  The 
other  alternative  open  to  them,  and  the 
one  wliieh  he  should  have  preferred,  would 
have  been  to  lay  on  further  Customs  duties 
to  procure  this  1,500,000{.;  let  them  raise 
the  16,000,000Z.  loan  to  18,000,0001.,  or 
even  to  30,000,0001.  The  country  wasj 
Mr,  Laing  ^ 


yet  in  a  provisional  state  in  regard  to  the 
war,  and  the  progress  of  the  summer  was 
likely  to  throw  light  on  our  future  position ; 
but  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  war  was 
to  continue,  we -should  not  go  on  throwing 
away  30,000,000^.  per  annum  in  prose- 
cuting land  campaigns  against  an  over- 
whelming military  Poww  in  its  own  terri- 
tory. As  a  naval  Power,  we  should  surely 
apply  ourselves  to  operations  by  sea,  by 
which  our  present  enormous  military  ex- 
penditure would  be  reduced.  However  that 
might  be,  in  the  existing  uncertainty  as  to 
the  probable  duration  of  the  war,  it  would 
bo  most  injudicious  to  attack  that  great 
system  of  commercial  policy  which  had 
been  reared  by  the  Isbours  of  the  last  ten 
years  I  and  he  must  therefore  give  his 
negative  to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill 
to  record  his  strong  disapproval  of  its 
principle. 

Mr.  LABOUCHBRB  said,  he  regretted 
as  much  as  the  hon.  Member  himself  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  duties  on  oommo- 
dities  which  entered  so  largely  into  the 
consumption  of  the  people  as  tea,  eoffoe, 
and  sugar.  But  it  was  not  necessarily 
involved  in  the  adoption  of  free  trade  that 
they  should  insist  that,  under  all  cirenm* 
stances,  the  burden  of  the  taxation  of  the 
country  should  be  borne  by  direct  taxation, 
end  that  tliere  should  be  no  attempt  to 
distribute  the  burden  equally  amongst  all 
classes,  by  placing  a  portion  of  it  upon 
the  country  in  the  shape  of  indirect  taxes. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  clear  that,  unless 
they  did  so,  the  pressure  of  the  direct 
taxation  would  be  intolerable.  While, 
therefore,  he  trusted  that  the  Iloose  would 
adhere  to  the  policy  of  late  years,  he 
could  not  regard  this  Bill  as  in  any  degree 
Inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  free 
trade.  Nor  was  it  true,  as  had  been  es* 
seKed  In  the.  course  of  the  debate,  that 
this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
Indirect  taxation  of  the  eoutitry  had  been 
increased  of  late  years  (  because  only  last 
year  an  additional  duty  WAS  Imposed  on 
malt.  With  regard  to  the  other  remarks  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  he  must  say  that  he  thought  Par- 
liament would  have  betrayed  its  duty  had 
it  thrown  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  en 
posterity  In  the  shape  of  a  loan,  and  not 
shown  that  we  were  ready  to  bear  part 
of  it  ourselves  by  submitting  to  addition*! 
taxes  while  the  war  lasted.  With  respect 
to  the  proposition  for  increasing  the  In* 
come  tax  to  10  per  cent,  he  (Mr.  Labon- 
chere)  had  a  strong  feeling  that  that  tax 
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did  not  press  on  the  rieh  alone,  hut  that 
it  fell  most  severelj  on  a  class  of  persons 
haring  small  incomes  |tnd  but  little  able  to 
bear  it,  and  that  it  likewise  pressed  on  the 
springs  of  industry,  not  perhaps  in  a  yery 
direct,  but  in  a  torj  perceptible  manner. 
He  did  not  think  they  ought  hastilr,  and, 
without  the  pressure  of  some  great  emer- 
gency, at  once  to  raise  the  income  tax  to 
the  full  practicable  amount  before  they 
had  endeatoured  to  eooaltse  the  burden  of 
the  war  taxation  by  raisinga  portion  of  it 
from  the  indirect  taxes.  Wittk  respect  to 
the  budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer he  was  prepared  to  gtre  it  a  general 
support,  believing  that  it  was,  with  a  single 
exception,  based  upon  sound  principles. 
He  must  say,  however,  that  he  entertained 
considerable  doubts  as  to  that  nart  of  it 
by  which  It  was  proposed  to  pledge  this 
country  to  raise  1,000,0002.  a  year,  after 
the  resumption  of  peace,  fbr  the  purpose 
of  paying  off  the  debt  now  proposed  to  be 
incurred.  He  thought  that  the  Legisla- 
ture ought  not  to  commit  itself  to  a  pledge 
unless  there  was  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  kept :  but  he  confbseed 
that  he  entertained  some  doubt  whether, 
on  the  resumption  of  peace,  that  fkte 
would  attend  the  one  to  which  he  was  now 
referring. 

Caftaik  LAFFAN  said,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  Wore  the  House,  be- 
cause tne  amendment  which  he  wished  to 
see  introduced  might  be  mado  in  Com- 
mittee. He  saw  no  reason  why  sugar 
should  be  taxed  in  a  diffbrent  manner  from 
wine,  or  any^other  article.  On  wine  of 
all  kinds  there  was  a  unifbrm  duty  of  Is. 
per  gallon  ;  hut  the  duty  imposed  on  high- 
priced  sugars  was  diffbrent  from  that  on 
low-pricecT  sugars.  He  thought  that  the 
rule  which  obtained  with  respect  to  wine 
should  be  applied  to  sugar.  The  only 
reason  which  ne  could  conceive  why  it  was 
not  applied  to  sugar  was,  that  we  made 
no  wine  in  England,  and,  therefore,  there 
was  no  interest  sufficiently  represented  in 
that  House  to  cause  differential  duties  to 
be  imposed  upon  the  various  qualities  of 
wine  ;  but  it  was  otherwise  in  the  case  of 
sugar,  for  we  had  in  England  a  large 
number  of  sugar  refiners,  whose  interest 
it  was  to  cause  the  duty  upon  low-priced 
sugars  to  be  small,  and  the  duties  upon 
high-priced  sugars,  or  those  which  passed 
through  the  greatest  number  of  processes 
in  their  manufacture,  to  be  large.  Let 
the  House  cotisider  what  was  the  effect  of 
these  differential  duties.    He  knew  several 


estates  in  the  colonies  upon  which  large 
sums  had  been  expended  in  the  improve- 
ment of  machinery.  Upon  one  estate 
in  the  Mauritius  with  which  he  was  more 
particularlv  acquainted,  80,0002.  had 
recently  been  expended  in  machinery. 
But  within  the  last  year  orders  had  been 
sent  from  England  to  the  parties  managing 
the  estate  to  let  a  portion  of  the  valuable 
machinery  lie  idle  and  rust,  and  to  cultivate 
on  the  estate,  which  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing sugar  white  as  snow,  none  but  k>w- 
priced  sugars,  in  order  to  escape  the 
higher  duty  imposed  upon  the  best  article 
in  this  country.  He  would  propose, 
therefore,  that  instead  of  the  differential 
duties  now  laid  before  the  House  there 
should  be  a  uniform  duty  upon  sugar,  and 
that  the  amount  of  that  uniform  duty 
should  be  such  as  would  give  an  equsl 
return  to  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  MALINS  said,  he  would  admit 
that  direct  taxation  would  be  the  beat  of 
all  taxation  if  all  men  were  equal  in  point 
of  riches;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  of  this  country  were  in  such  a  strug- 
gling state,  that  the  sight  of  the  tax- 
gatherer  was  positively  distressing  to  them. 
The  House  snould,  therefore,  be  slow  in 
acceding  to  the  principle  of  a  large  in- 
crease of  direct  taxation.  He  (Mr.  Ma- 
lins)  approved  generally  of  the  principle 
of  the  Budget,  and  he  was  not  opposed, 
therefbre,  to  the  moderate  increase  pro- 
posed on  the  amount  of  the  income  tax. 
But  he  would  be  prepared  to  give  any 
large  extension  of  that  tax  at  a  future 
occasion  his  most  strenuous  opposition,  as 
he  could  not  consent  to  an  extension  of 
the  principle  of  direct  taxation  much  fur- 
ther. Considering  the  disturbance  caused 
to  trade  and  commerce  by  the  augmenta- 
tion of  Customs  duties,  and  also  consider- 
ing that  the  great  operation  in  which  the 
country  was  engaged  might  be  the  means 
of  effecting  a  peace,  he  questioned  whether 
it  would  not  nave  been  the  better  course 
to  have  taken  the  loan  far  20,000,0001. 
instead  of  16,000,000^.  That  would  give 
the  sum,  or  nearly  the  sum,  required,  and 
produce  no  distorbanoe  in  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  If  the  war  was 
to  be  carried  on  for  years,  as  it  was  pos- 
sible it  might,  then  there  should  inevitably 
be  some  compromise  between  direct  and 
indirect  taxation;  but  while  there  was  any 
hope,  even  the  faintest,  of  peace,  he 
thought  it  would  be  the  lesser  evil  of  the 
two  to  raise  4,000,0001.,  or  5,000,000^, 
bv  way  of  an  addition  to  the  loan,  than 
disturb  the  commercial  transactions  of  the 
3  M  2 
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coantrj,  or  to  ineroMO  still  more  tbe  in- 
come tax,  which  had  been  doubled  last 
year.  At  tbe  same  time  he  admitted, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  to  put  an  increased 
duty  on  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  was  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  right  principle,  and  he  hoped 
that  it  would  not  be  productive  of  the  dis- 
turbance anticipated  by  commercial  men 
in  this  country.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  gave  the  Budget  his  general  support. 

Sib  WILLIAM  CLAY  said,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  propos- 
ing an  increase  of  the  duties  upon  tea, 
coffee,  and  sugar,  was  not  at  yariance  with 
the  principles  of  free  trade.  There  was 
nothing  protective  in  tbe  duties  which  it 
was  intended  to  increase.  The  amount 
or  rate  of  a  duty  did  not  determine  its  pro- 
tective quality.  Duties  were  only  protect- 
ive when  they  were  imposed  on  articles  of 
foreign  production  at  a  higher  rate  than  on 
similar  articles  of  home  production ;  thus 
giving  a  bonus  to  the  home  producer  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumer.  He  admitted 
that,  theoretically,  direct  taxation  was  to 
be  preferred  to  indirect  taxation;  but  it 
was  impossible — at  least  impracticable — 
under  the  present  state  of  things  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  direct  taxation.  Dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  no  less  than 
25,000,0001.  per  annum  had  been  deducted 
from  the  indirect  taxation  of  the  country, 
which  pressed  chiefly  upon  the  humbler 
classes,  while  up  to  last  year  almost  every 
fresh  tax  imposed  belonged  to  the  system 
of  direct  taxation,  which  was  borne  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  wealthier  classes  of 
the  community.  It  was  their  duty,  there- 
fore, in  providing  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  not  to  confine  their  attention  wholly 
to  direct  taxation,  and  so  allow  those  classes 
to  escape  who  could  only  be  touched  by 
indirect  taxation.  He,  therefore,  approved 
of  the  Budget,  because  it  increased  the 
indirect  taxation  of  the  country  as  well  as 
the  direct.  He  did  not  agree  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wick  (Mr.  Laing)  that 
the  amount  raised  by  way  of  loan  should 
have  been  20,000,000^.  He  believed 
there  were  the  strongest  economical,  moral, 
and  social  reasons  for  endeavouring,  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent,  to  defray  the  an- 
nual expenditure  by  taxation  rather  than 
by  loan.  Let  the  nation  feel  what  it  was 
to  be  at  war,  and  do  not  lessen  the  dispo- 
sition to  peace  by  diminishing  the  burdens 
of  war. 

Mr.  POLLARD-URQUHART  said,  he 
could  not  view  without  apprehension  the 
beginning  of  a  course  of  policy  opposed  to 
Mr.  3faUns 


that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1841,  which 
had  so  effectually  restored  the  finances  of 
the  country.  This  nation,  high  taxed  as 
it  was,  had  been  obliged  to  compete  with 
low-taxed  nations  in  point  of  manufactured 
productions,  and  it  never  could  have  done 
so  had  it  not  been  for  that  policy  proposed 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  The  manufacturers 
of  this  country  were  now  in  a  very  different 
position  from  that  which  they  had  occupied 
during  the  last  war,  for  the  continental 
manufacturers  were  not  then  able  to  com- 
pete with  them.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  the  capital  of  the  continent  was 
employed  in  manufactures,  and  our  manu- 
facturers ought  not  to  be  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage, as  compared  with  their  rivals. 
He  regretted,  therefore,  that  the  1,500,0001. 
increased  Customs  duties  had  not  been 
raised  by  an  addition  to  the  income  tax; 
more  especially  as  the  duties  in  question 
were  imposed  upon  articles,  tea,  coffee,  and 
sugar,  where  they  would  be  felt  most 
severely  by  the  poorer  classes. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  I  rise  to  do 
an  act  of  justice  to  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  because 
it  has  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wick  (Mr.  Laing),  and  by  other  hon. 
Members,  that  the  House  is  now  about  to 
take  a  first  step  in  a  retrograde  course  ;  and 
hon.  Gentlemen  have  described  with  justice 
the  mischiefs  attendant  upon  euch  a  course. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  first  step  in  this  direction,  because 
I  am  the  unfortunate  person  whose  duty  it 
was  last  Session  to  propose  the  first  step 
of  retrogression,  and  the  first  step  in  the 
reversal  of  the  great  work  of  the  last  twelve 
or  fourteen  years.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
has  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Tower  HamleU  (Sir  W.  Clay),  that 
the  proposed  customs  duties  do  not  con- 
tain the  elements  of  protection,  and  that 
so  far  as  that  great  and  capital  feature  is 
concerned,  we  have  not  reached  the  point 
at  which  we  are  compelled  to  encounter 
that  very  serious  question.  Our  work  has 
been  a  double  one.  Our  first  and  greatest 
object  has  been  to  eradicate  from  our  laws 
the  bad  principle  of  protection,  yet,  over 
and  above  that  capital  purpose,  Parliament 
has  gradually,  cautiously,  and  successfully 
endeavoured  to  diminish  the  pressure  of 
duties  upon  the  great  articles  of  consump- 
tion. Last  year  we  took  the  first  step  to 
undo  that  policy  when  we  laid  an  addi- 
tional duty  upon  sugar  and  a  large  addi- 
tional duty  upon  malt.  These  were  very 
great  evils,  undoubtedly,  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  do  not  think  we  shall  stop 
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there,  lut  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  un- 
fortunately incumbent  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  for  several  Buccessiye  years  to 
add  largely  to  the  taxation  of  the  country 
for  the  purposes  of  the  war,  we  shall,  rely 
upon  it,  again  have  to  face  the  question  of 
protection.  Proposals  will  be  made,  and 
have  been  made  to-night  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring) 
and  others,  which,  if  they  were  adopted, 
would  let  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of 
protection.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  some 
duties  in  our  tariff  which  partake  in  a 
limited  degree  of  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion, but  the  hon.  Gentleman  gave  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  bad  advice  when,  instead  of  se- 
lecting the  articles  best  able  to  bear  addi- 
tional duties,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar, 
he  entirely  declined  to  discriminate,  and 
recommended  my  right  hon.  Friend  to 
take  the  wine  duty,  which  is  already  the 
scandal  of  our  tariff  and  prohibits  nine- 
tenths  of  the  wine  of  Europe,  and  puts  his 
10  per  cent  upon  it — when  he  recommends 
him,  also,  to  put  10  percent  additional 
upon  tobacco,  the  duty  upon  which  is  so 
large  that  with  every  precaution  it  is  hard- 
ly possible  to  keep  down  smuggling — and 
when  he  recommends  him  also  to  lay  10 
per  cent  upon  timber,  which  must  bring  in 
again  that  element  of  protection.  I  am 
sorry  to  be  a  prophet  of  evil,  but  I  am 
afraid,  if  this  necessity  should  continue  for 
two  or  three  years — and  if  this  war  should 
last,  instead  of  diminishing  it  will  grow — 
the  Government  of  the  day,  whoever  may 
be  in  office,  will  probably  find  itself  so 
hard  driven  and  in  such  straits  for  mere 
money,  that  it  may  be  obliged  to  propose 
to  Parliament  to  raise  money  by  that  most 
extravagant  of  all  means  of  raising  money 
— the  restoration  of  protective  duties  ;  and 
in  some  form  or  other,  protective  duties 
may  come  to  be  restored  about  the  time 
when  the  last  Protectionist  in  the  country 
shall  have  died.  I  believe  the  number  of 
gentlemen  holding  this  opinion  has  enor- 
mously diminished  since  the  minority  of 
fifty-three  voted  at  the  end  of  1852 ;  that 
a  multitude  of  those  who  struggled  for 
protection  would  not  now  take  it  back  if 
you  were  to  give  it  to  them  ;  and  that  if 
there  ever  comes  a  time  when  protection 
in  any  shape  is  restored,  it  will  come  by  a 
compulsion  stronger  than  ourselves,  and 
due  to  the  necessities  of  the  war.  That 
will  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing.  But 
there  are  some  who  contend  that  our  in- 
creased necessities  ought  to  be  met  by 
durect  taxation.    Sir^  that  view  ia  purely 


theoretical  and  visionary.  It  is  not  the 
abstract  qualities  and  justice  of  a  tax  that 
enables  you  to  raise  money  from  direct 
taxation.  So  far  as  regards  justice  and 
equality,  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  fairer 
tax  than  the  house  tax  ;  yet  the  house  tax 
is  that  tax  the  raising  of  which  is  attended 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  this  country, 
and  although  any  man  who  will  reason 
upon  it  would  say  that  a  house  tax  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  main  resources  of  our  re* 
venue,  yet  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  the 
source  of  only  a  limited  and  insignificant 
extent  of  income.  I  do  not  believe  that, 
as  it  now  stands,  the  house  tax  supplies 
more  than  1|  per  cent  of  the  whole  tax- 
ation, and  yet  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  not  more  dissatisfaction  and  discontent 
in  raising  this  tax  than  in  the  levy- 
ing of  very  much  larger  sums  in  other 
forms.  Sir,  I  cannot  disregard  these  con- 
siderations. My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  possesses  a 
powerful  engine  in  the  income  tax,  but  he 
must  not  attempt  to  strain  it  too  much.  I 
hope  he  will  remember  how  much  difficulty 
there  is  in  the  whole  structure  of  the  income 
tax,  how  very  reluctant  the  House  has 
been  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  income  tax 
in  its  present  form  at  all,  aiid  how  impos- 
sible it  has  been  to  find  any  man  who 
would  undertake  the  task  of  altering  that 
form.  Some  gentlemen  say  they  prefer 
indirect  taxation,  others  prefer  direct  tax- 
ation, and  others  say,  I  should  prefer  a 
loan.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has,  unfortu- 
nately,  as  I  conceive,  provided  the  means 
of  meeting  all  these  tastes.  Those  who 
like  indirect  taxation  have  got  indirect  tax- 
ation ;  those  who  prefer  direct  taxation 
have  got  direct  taxation  ;  and  those  who 
like  a  loan  have  got  a  loan.  And  although 
there  are  some  gentlemen  who  are  vexed 
at  the  smallness  of  that  loan,  and  who  say 
that  my  right  hon.  Friend  ought  to  have 
asked  for  a  round  sum  of  20,000,0001., 
yet  I  will  venture  to  remind  them  that  he 
is  not  so  very  far  from  it,  because,  although 
my  right  hon.  Friend  only  asked  for 
16,000,0001.  in  Consols  and  terminable 
annuities,  yet  there  is  a  little  item  which 
has  been  overlooked  of  3,000,0001.  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
has  judiciously  asked  for,  to  vote  as  a 
supply  in  reserve,  and  it  would  not,  I  think, 
be  a  venturesome  prophecy  to  say  that  he 
will  have  occasion  to  use  it,  and  that  those 
who  are  so  anxious  that  20,000,0001. 
should  be  borrowed  will  not  be  very  much 
dissatisfied  if  they  find  that  the  sum  will 
amount  to  19,000,000?.    Sir,  I  feel  the 
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grftyitj  of  the  steps  that  have  heen  and  are 
now  taken.  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  iuake 
eyery  effort  to  diminish  the  pressure  that 
hears  upon  the  people  hy  the  augmentation 
of  indirect  tazaUon  $  hut  it  is  fair  to  our* 
selves,  and  to  those  whom  we  represent, 
that  we  should  fairlj  realize  this  truth, 
that»  as  in  Several  iuooessive  vears  we 
have  taken  off  many  millions  of  taxation 
without  loss,  so  we  may  now  he  in  a 
position  in  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  impose  many  millions  of  taxation, 
without  any  real  gain.  In  other  words,  as 
hy  the  process  in  which  we  have  been  for 
some  years  engaged,  at  a  small  loss  to  the 
revenue  we  have  Added  ffreatly  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  so,  by  the  process 
which  we  are  now  commencing,  we  may,  at 
little  gain  to  the  revenue,  be  about  to  take 
much  from  the  wealth  of  the  country  and 
the  comforts  of  the  people.  No  man  surely 
could  suppose  that  we  could  undertake  a 
war  of  such  gigantic  dimensions  without 
anticipating  these  evils,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  escape  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  war  hy  falling  back  upon 
the  miserable  expedient  of  trusting  ex* 
clusively  to  loans.  This  House,  I  feel 
convinced,  will  not  commit  any  treason 
to  its  constituents  so  gross  as  to  evade 
the  difficulty  by  resorting  to  the  unlimited 
use  of  the  funding  system,  an  invention 
which  has  been  a  misfortune  and  a  curse 
to  mankind,  and  which  although  in  particu- 
lar countries  it  has  been  of  some  use  and 
benefit,  yet,  when  we  look  at  the  state  into 
which  it  has  brought  the  national  finances 
of  most  of  the  States  throughout  the  world, 
when  we  consider  the  permanent  mortgages 
which  it  has  created  upon  the  industry  of 
all  countries,  and,  above  all,  when  we  con- 
sider the  miserable,  unjust,  pernicious,  and 
ur\justifiable  wars  in  which  this  expedient 
has  enabled  countries  to  embark,  I  look 
upon  this  as  the  source  from  which  more 
misfortunes  have  flowed  forth  upon  man- 
kind than,  perhaps,  from  any  other.  I 
thought  it  was  only  fair  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend  to  attempt  to  relieve  him  from  the 
censure  which  has  been  thus  cftst  On  him. 
I  think  in  whatever  way  we  may  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  difficulties  of  our  position,  the 
very  worat  course  we  can  take  is  to  shut 
our  eyes  and  adopt  exp(?dients,  which  will 
tend  to  mislead  tne  public  mind,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  fully  appreciating  the  gravity 
of  those  difficulties. 

Mr.  ALCOGK  said,  had  the  right  hen. 

Qentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Blche- 

quer  increased  the  income  tax  to  10  per 

cent  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to 

Mr.  Gtadsione 


add  taxes  on  tea  and  sugar,  or  to  raise  a 
sum  by  Exchequer  bills.  There  ought  to 
have  been  a  graduated  income  tax,  taking 
in  a\\  classes.  The  working  people  bad 
petitioned  to  be  included  in  those  classes 
which  contributed  through  the  income  tax 
to  defray  the  burdens  of  the  war,  because 
they  had  sense  enough  to  see  that,  if  duties 
were  laid  on  tobacco  and  tea  and  aogar^ 
they  would  have  to  pay  the  largest  share 
of  the  amount.  He  was  astonished  to  hear 
the  hon.  Member  for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  T* 
Baring}  have  the  boldness  to  ask  Govern- 
ment  to  add  10  per  cent  to  the  duties  on 
necessary  articles  of  consumption.  Hia 
principle  of  finance  was  to  lay  the  burden 
where  it  could  best  be  borne,  and  to  maks 
all  pay  in  proportion  to  their  means.  He 
was  prepared  to  admit  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  waa 
placed,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  offer 
any  obstruction  to  the  proposed  mea^ 
sures. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  HASTIE  said,  he 
thought  it  would  have  heen  better  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  the  war,  to  have  borrowed 
2,000,0002.  more,  rather  than  to  have  dis- 
turbed the  trades  in  tea,  sugar,  and  other 
articles,  which  were  to  be  subjected  to 
higher  duties.  He  wished  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the 
classification  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  which 
had  been  found  to  operate  very  injuriously. 
He  believed  the  Bill  under  discussion  waa 
the  great  blot  upon  the  Budget, 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  said,  that  in  reference 
to  what  had  been  stated  respeoting  the 
operation  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation, 
he  considered  that  direct  taxation  affected 
all  classes  subject  to  the  impost  eoually ; 
but  that  indirect  taxation  touchea  very 
lightly  the  rioh,  while  it  oressed  very 
heavily  indeed  on  the  poorer  classes.  One 
objection  to  the  income  tax  was  stated  to 
be  its  ineouality  ;  but  it  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  inequality  of  the  tax  om 
sugar,  tea,  and  coffee.  Look  at  the  pro- 
portion which  the  outlay  on  those  articles 
formed  in  the  expenditure  of  the  operativea 
and  the  proportion  which  it  formed  in  the 
expenditure  of  those  who  had  large  estab- 
lishments !  No  doubt  the  income  tax  fell 
heavily  upon  persons  of  small  incomes,  but 
if  the  Customs  duties  were  removed  from 
articles  of  consumption  the  saving  to  those 
persons  would  outweigh  the  income  tax. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone} 
had  said  that  if  the  war  should  continue  the 
course  of  events  would  inevitably  drive  us 
agein  to  a  aystem  of  {protection.     Thie 
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•hould  operate  aa  a  warning  against  their 
going  an/  further  than  was  absolutely 
aecessary  in  a  course  of  taxation  that 
would  lead  to  such  a  result.  If  there 
should  be  a  necessity  for  increasing  in- 
direct taxation,  etery  effort  should  be  made 
to  staTO  it  off  as  long  as  possible,  and  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wick  (Mr.  Laing) 
divided  on  the  qnestion  ho  should  feel 
bound  to  support  him.  I«  taking  that 
course  he  would  not  be  actuated  by  any 
principle  opposed  to  the  most  liberal  grants 
of  public  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  ;  but  he  felt  bound  to  protest  against 
the  main  burden  of  the  war  being  thrown 
upon  the  poorer  portion  of  the  community. 

Mb.  fiWART  said,  he  should  haye  pre- 
ferrcd  a  small  extension  of  the  system  of 
loans  to  a  mode  of  taxation  whioh  was  in 
reality  sinning  against  the  principle  of 
sound  political  economy.  He  wished  to 
speak  as  the  advocate  of  the  poorer  classes, 
because  he  was  convinced  that  in  these  in* 
direct  taxes  they  paid  in  greater  proportion 
than  those  above  them* 

Bill  read  2<' 

SPIRIT  DUTIES  (SCOTLAND  AND  IRE- 
LAND)  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Lord  NAA9  said,  that  the  experience 
of  past  times  was  not  satisfactory  with  re- 
gaix)  to  an  increase  in  the  spirit  duties  ; 
and  he  wished  to  know  if  GoTemment  had 
the  intention  or  the  power  to  take  any  ad- 
ditional steps  for  the  suppression  of  illicit 
distillation  in  Ireland.  He  believed  that 
any  increase  in  that  practice  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  pernicious  effects. 
He  also  wished  to  know  if  Government  had 
any  intention  to  equalise  the  duties  on 
spirits  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  he  was  convinced  that  such  a  plan  was 
not  only  possible,  but  that  it  would  be  at« 
tended  with  a  great  increase  to  the  reve- 
nue. It  would  also  remove  many  great 
anomalies,  and  have  the  best  possiUe  effect 
in  many  other  respects.  ' 

Ths  CHANCELLOR  of  ths  EXGHB^ 
QUER  said,  he  quite  agreed  with  the 
noble  Lord,  as  far  as  the  pernicious  effects 
of  illicit  distillation  were  concerned;  but  the 
experience  of  the  measure  of  last  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  improved  social  condi- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
was  very  favourable.  If*  it  was  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  additional 
duty,  tho  provisions  of  the  last  Act  would 
be  regularly  enforced. 

BUi  re^d  2"" 


TESTAMENTARY  JURISDICTION  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  madCi  and  Question  proposed*^*- 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mr.  MALIN8  said,  he  rose  to  move 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months,  fie  trusted  that  the 
House  would  not  consider  that  he  wished 
to  perpetuate  any  abuse  in  these  courts,  or 
in  any  matter  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  He  would  yield  to  no 
man  In  his  desire  to  improve  that  adminis- 
tration, but  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  improving  and  abolishing.  If  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral) hadf  Instead  of  abolishing  these 
courts,  confined  himself  to  making  their 
practice  as  perfect  an  possible,  he  and 
those  who  acted  with  him  would  have  lent 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  their  best 
assistance  to  effect  his  object.  But  Go» 
rernment  refhsed  to  take  warning  by  what 
had  oocnrred  last  year,  and  this  year  had 
brought  forward  a  measure  which,  though 
differing  considerably  in  some  of  its  details, 
was  essentially  the  same  as  the  Bill  of  lost 
year.  Govemmeut,  it  appeared,  had  de« 
liberately  made  up  their  minds  last  year  to 
a  particular  course,  but  this  year  they  had 
departed,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  that 
course,  and  this  was  a  good  reason  why 
Government  was  not  entitled  to  call  upon 
Parliament  to  sanction  the  Bill  before  the 
House.  The  question  was  one  of  great 
difficulty,  and  inTolved  a  subject  which  of 
necessity  could  be  but  little  known  to 
Members  of  that  House*  He  would  briefly 
state  what  was  the  object  of  Government 
by  this  Bill,  and  what  was  the  object  that, 
in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  kept  in  view. 
The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  totally 
abolish  the  existing  Testamentary  Courts 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  the  coun*> 
try,  and  to  transfer  their  busitiess  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Now,  this  business 
was  the  testamentary  business  of  England, 
involving  the  right  te  the  whole  of  the 
personal  property  in  the  country,  and  It 
was  proposed  to  include  also  all  real  pro« 
party.  This  must,  sooner  or  later,  affect 
every  person  possessing  property  to  the 
amount  of  202.,  at  which  sum  it  was  pro- 
posed to  fix  the  obligation  for  taking  out 
probates.  What  was  the  present  law? 
When  property  was  left  by  will  no  executor 
oonld  act  until  the  will  was  proved ;  and 
when  this  was  done  the  Court  issued  the 
probate  by  which  the  executor  was  em- 
powered to  take  poasesaionf  and  to  ad»i- 
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lUBter  the  whole  of  the  property  of  the 
testator.  In  cose  no  will  existed,  and  the 
widow  did  not  take  out  letters  of  admiois- 
tration»  the  Court  usually  granted  letters 
to  the  next  of  kin.  Now,  the  number  of 
wills  proved  in  1852  was  18,703,  and 
7,068  letters  of  administration  were  taken 
out,  making  a  total,  in  round  numbers,  of 
upwards  of  25,000  testamentary  grants  in 
one  year.  The  probate  duty  paid  in  that 
year  amounted  to  nearly  1,000,000^  ster- 
ling. Three  Commissions  had  reported  on 
this  subject,  and  they  all  concurred  in  one 
principle — with  which  he  and  those  who 
acted  with  him  also  agreed — that  the  time 
was  come  when  it  was  necessary  to  abolish 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts*  The  Judge  of  the  Prerogatire 
Court  of  Canterbury  was  appointed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Judge 
of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  York  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York  ;  but  the  business  of 
those  courts  was  of  a  temporal  character, 
and,  therefore,  the  courts  themselves  ought 
to  be  temporal  and  not  ecclesiastical.  This 
Bill  proposed  that  the  courts  should  no 
longer  be  ecclesiastical ;  that  the  Arch- 
bishops should  no  longer  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Judges,  and  that  the  business 
of  these  courts  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  But  upon  what 
principle,  for  what  reason  should  the  trans- 
fer take  place  ?  Wills  must  be  proved  in 
some  court  or  other,  but  why  should  that 
court  be  the  Court  of  Chancery  ?  The  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General  told  them 
the  probate  of  a  will  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  will  were  so  much  mixed  up  to- 
gether, that  the  authority  to  deal  with 
such  a  matter  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
one  court,  but  he  (Mr.  Malins)  thought  he 
oould  satisfy  .the  House  that  proving  a  will 
and  determining  its  construction  were  to- 
tally different  things.  Questions  of  the 
greatest  nicety  and  delicacy  often  arose  as 
to  who  shoula  take  possession  of  a  man's 
property  immediately  after  his  death.  If 
the  House  would  consider  the  great  oppor- 
tunities that  existed  for  fraud  with  respect 
to  the  management  of  a  deceased  person's 
property  he  felt  satisfied  they  would  be 
slow  to  make  an  alteration  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  sweeping  away  the  ex- 
isting system  and  an  existing  order  of 
men,  whose  experience  in  the  business  was 
a  great  security  against  the  commission  of 
fraud.  The  number  of  probates  granted 
in  one  year  was  about  25,000  ;  but  ques- 
tions as  to  the  construction  of  wills  did 
not  exceed  two  per  cent  of  that  number. 
Mr,  Malint 


A  Betum  which  ho  had,  showed  that  the 
whole  bills  filed  in  the.Court  of  Chancery 
from  October,   1853,  to  October,   1854, 
amounted  to  2,900  ;    and  from  October 
last  to  April,  1,200  to  1,300.      If  the 
House  would  reflect  that  bills  filed  in  Chan- 
cery had  relation  to  every  kind  of  engage- 
ment between  man  and  man,  they  would 
admit — ^the  whole  of  those  bills  not  exceed- 
ing 2,900  in  one  year — that  one-sixth  was 
a  moderate  estimate  for  the  suits  with  re- 
gard to  wills.     There  was,  therefore,  only 
one  in  fifty  of  the  wills  subject  to  probate 
with  regard  to  which  any  litigation  took 
place.     If  he  were  right,  what  became  of 
the  argument  of   the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  that  the  probate  of  wills  and 
questions  as  to  the  construction  of  wills 
should  come  before  the  same  court.     But 
to  revert  to  the  position  assumed  by  the 
hon.   and   learned   Solicitor  General,   he 
must  contend  that  the  probate  of  a  will 
and  the  construction  were  not  inseparable ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  two  distinct 
things:  and  even  suppose  they  agreed  to 
send  the  two  matters  to  the  same  court, 
the  practical  working  of  such  a  plan  would 
still  be  as  it  was  at  present.     The  will 
would  have  to  be  proved  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  then,  if  there  was  any  dispute 
about  its  construction,  the  parties  would 
have  to  begin  de  novo^  as  it  were,  and  set 
forth  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  preli- 
minary pleadings.    Practically  speaking, 
therefore,  there  would  be  two  courts  in 
operation  under  this  Bill ;  at  one  period  of 
the  day  the  court  would  be  a  court  of  pro- 
bate, at  another  a  court  of  construction  ; 
and  since  it  could  not  be  maintained  that 
the  act  of  proving  a  will  was  inseparably 
connected  with  the  act  of  construction,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  advantage  to 
be  obtained  under  the  change  proposed  by 
this  Bill.     Another  point  which  the  hon. 
and  learned   Solicitor  General  urged  in 
support  of  his  plan  for  placing  the  two 
things  in  the  hands  of  one  court  was  this 
— ^he  said  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the 
court  to  whom  such  matters  were  referred, 
should  have  the  power  of   dealing  with 
the  estate  during  the  period  that  a  will 
was  under  contest.     Now,  was  that  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  a  sweeping  change  in 
the  law  ?     Was  the  House  aware  of  the 
number  of  wilb  contested  in  the  course  of 
a  year  ?     Why,  in  the  Prerogative  Court 
of  Canterbury,  out  of  12,000  wills  proved 
in  a  year,  on  an  average  not  more  than 
forty  were  contested,  and,  except  in  rare 
cases,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Pyce  Sooi< 
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bre,  where  the  points  inyolved  were  of  a 
peculiar  and  unusual  nature,  the  contests 
were  mostly  brought  to  a  termination  with- 
in the  space  of  two  or  three  months.  The 
fact  was,  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  had 
become  unpopular  with  the  country  from 
circumstances  beyond  their  own  control ; 
abuses  had  crept  into  them  in  connection 
with  the  patronage  which  they  gave  to  the 
archbishops ;  but  those  abuses  he  certainly 
did  not  consider  were  a  sufficient  ground 
for  abolishing  the  courts  themselyes.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, in  introducing  the  measure,  dwelt  at 
some  length  upon  the  great  abuses  which 
had  occurred,  such  as  the  appointments  of 
Mr.  Moore,  of  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  of  the 
son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  of  the  grandson  of  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  But  there  was  not 
a  proctor  or  practitioner  in  that  court  who 
did  not  lament  that  such  a  state  of  things 
had  existed,  and  was  not  as  anxious  to 
prevent  their  recurrence  as  his  hon.  and . 
learned  Friend.  These  cases  had,  how- 
erer,  nothing  to  do  with  the  practice  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  it  might  just 
as  well  be  said  that  because  three  or  four 
years  ago  great  abuses  had  existed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Court  of  Chancery  that 
court  ought  to  be  abolished,  as  to  say  that 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  ought  to  be  done 
away  with  because  certain  abuses  had  been 
permitted  with  regard  to  them.  There 
certainly  were  abuses,  but  they  were  capa- 
ble of  an  easy  remedy,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  unjustifiable  than  to  attempt  to 
abolish  the  existing  state  of  things,  unless 
the  necessity  for  doing  so  was  shown  to  be 
of  an  overwhelming  nature.  As  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  stated,  various 
Committees  and  Commissions  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  the 
proceedings  and  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  result  of  their  inquiries 
showed  that  it  was  principally  the  ma* 
chinery  which  was  defective  and  required 
remodelling.  A  Commission  was  issued  by 
the  Government  of  Lord  John  Russell  in 
1851,  who  made  their  Report  in  1853, 
and  the  changes  that  were  introduced  in 
consequence  of  the  Report  of  that  Commis- 
sion made  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  effective 
as  any  which  existed  in  this  country.  In 
1851  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  issued 
a  Commission  to  a  learned  body  of  men  to 
inquire  into  the  system  and  practice  of 
pleading  in  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  and 
the  law  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal and  other  Courts  in  relation  to  matters 


testamentary.  In  that  Commission, were 
to  be  found  the  names  of  Sir  John  Romilly, 
Lord  Justice  Turner,  Vice-chancellor  Kin* 
dersley.  Sir  William  Page  Wood,  Sir  John 
Dodson,  Dr.  Lushington,  the  Queen's  Ad- 
vocate,  Mn  Justice  Crampton,  the  Solicitor 
General,  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Car- 
lisle (Sir  James  Graham),  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Hen- 
ley), and  Messrs.  J.  Rolt  and  W.  James, 
of  the  Chancery  bar,  all  men  distinguish- 
ed for  learning  and  ability,  and  of  vari- 
ous parties  in  politics,  so  that  the  Com- 
mission could  not  be  charged  with  any 
political  bias.  That  Commission  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  matters  testa- 
mentary to  Uie  Court  of  Chancery.  At 
page  16  of  that  Report,  after  giving  their 
reasons,  and  very  fully,  they  expressed  the 
following  as  the  deliberate  conclusion  at 
which  they  had  arrived  :-* 

**  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  interests  of  the 
public  would  not  be  consulted  bj  the  transfer  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  uncontested  testa- 
mentary business.  It  could  not,  we  think,  safely 
be  so  transferred  as  part  of  the  general  business 
of  that  court ;  and  if  transferr^  to  a  separate 
department  (which  for  all  substantial  purposes 
would  be  a  separate  court),  the  transfer  would  be 
attended  with  all  the  inconyeniences  without  any 
of  the  advantages  incident  to  the  constitution  of  a 
distinct  court." 

He  wanted  to  know  of  what  utility  it  was 
to  issue  Commissions  and  obtain  the  opi- 
nion of  the  most  learned  men,  if  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  were  to  set  that  opi- 
nion at  nought,  and  bring  in  a  measure 
diametrically  opposed  to  their  advice,  es- 
pecially upon  such  a  matter  as  this,  which 
was  one  affecting  the  property  of  every 
individual  in  the  community?  Now,  he 
would  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission. 
The  bar  at  Doctors'  Commons  consisted 
of  an  exclusive  body  of  practitioners,  advo- 
cates, and  proctors.  Ko  one  but  a  proo< 
tor  could  prove  a  will,  and  no  one  but  an 
advocate  could  be  heard  in  the  courts  at 
Doctors'  Commons.  The  Commissioners, 
however,  called  before  them  some  eminent 
members  of  the  profession — solicitors  who 
were  now  excluded  from  practice  in  these 
courts,  but  upon  whom  the  present  BiU 
proposed  to  confer  the  right  to  practise  in 
them.  The  evidence  of  these  gentlemen 
was,  in  his  opinion,  entitled  to  peculiar 
weight,  and  he  thought  the  House  would 
also  attach  considerable  importance  to  the 
petition  he  had  presented  that  evening, 
signed  by  163  -of  the  most  eminent  soL 
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cilorv  in  London,  luid  111  of  the  firai  firms 
of  Banker!  and  If  erehanta,  who  eipreafted 
their  opinion  thai  the  eaelaBiTe  bod/  in 
Doetori'  Oomttiona  shonld  be  maintained  as 
a  proieetion  to  the  pnblio,  and  who  repu- 
diated the  boon  whioh  the  hen*  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  proposed  to  eonfer  upon 
them  by  the  Bill  now  nnder  disoossion. 
The  first  witness  to  whose  OTidenee  he 
would  refer  was  Mr.  LaYie,  of  the  firm 
of  OUversDn»  Layie,  and  Peaohej,  a  dis- 
tinguished eommeraial  lawjor,  who  was 
examined  at  considerable  length.  Mr* 
LaYiOi  when  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the 
oxpedienoy  of  opening  the  business  of  pro- 
bate  to  solicitors  generally,  instead  of  re* 
strioting  it  to  proctors,  said  be  entertained 
a  very  strong  impression  that  it  was  most 
undesirable ;  tbat  it  would  be  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  pnUic  and  very  much  regret- 
ted hereafteri  if  sueh  business  were  thrown 
open  to  attorneys  ;  and  he  proeeeded  to 
stste  that,  aocording  to  his  experience,  the 
business^  particularly  with  respect  to  pro- 
bates, was  extremely  well  done  In  Doctors' 
Commons,  and  that  he  did  not  know  that 
it  conld  be  better  transacted  in  any  other 
place,  although  there  were  some  details 
with  resneot  to  which  improToments  might 
be  introauced.  Mr.  Lavie  added,  that  he 
thought  the  cheek  with  regard  to  the  re- 
spectability of  practitioners  in  the  courts 
of  Doctors*  Commons  was  a  material  safe- 
guard to  the  publio,  and  that  the  admission 
of  attorneys,  who  resided  in  distant  parts 
of  the  country,  to  prove  wills,  would  be 
attended  with  very  dangerous  and  mis- 
chievous results.  This  Bill,  however,  not 
only  proposed  that  attorneys  in  any  part 
of  tho  country  might  prove  wills,  but  that 
they  might  send  op  wills  by  post  for  proof, 
without  attending  themselves  at  all.  Mr. 
Lavie  further  stated,  that  in  a  ease  where 
fraudulent  wills  had  been  presented  to  the 
Bank  of  Bngland  the  perpetrator  of  the 
fraud  had  bad  the  greatest  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  assistance  of  respectable  proe- 
tors,  and  bad  never  gone  a  second  time  to 
the  same  proctor  i  while,  if  ho  oould  have 
resorted  to  any  attorney  in  a  remote  pnrt 
of  the  eountry,  he  would  have  been  en- 
abled to  carry  out  his  designs  with  much 
greater  esse.  The  charges,  Mr.  Lavie 
said,  seemed  to  him  to  be  particularly  mo- 
derate, but  he  stated  that  no  regarded  the 
safety  of  the  public  as  the  most  important 
oonsideration ;  and  that  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  preserved  if  all  attorneys  were 
allowed  to  prove  wills*  Mr.  Lavie  further 
addedy  thai  he  oonsidered  it  tery  expedient 
Mr.  Malint  » 


to  leave  Doe  tors'  Commons  much  as  it  was, 
making  such  improvements  as  might  eaailj 
be  effeeted.  He  (Mr.  Malins)  would  also 
ask  hon.  Members  to  refer  at  their  leisure 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Young,  of  the  firm 
of  Desborough  and  Young,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  important  witnesses  examiiied 
upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Freshfield,  the  so* 
lioitor  to  the  Bank  of  England,  was  also 
examined,  and  he  wished  to  remind  iha 
House  that  the  Bank  had  taken  a  very 
decided  view  against  the  Bill.  Mr.  Fresh- 
field,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  throw 
the  courts  open  to  solioitors,  said  it  ap* 
peered  to  him,  oonfining  his  attention  to 
the  question  of  prebate  in  London,  thai  it 
would  be  attended  with  ho  advantage  to 
open  the  courts  to  attorneys,  but  the  oon* 
trary  \  that  he  did  not  ihinic  suoh  a  oonrse 
would  add  any  facilities  whatever  to  the 
public ;  that  he  did  not  think  it  wonld  di- 
minish the  expense ;  and  that  be  did  not 
think  the  business  would  be  so  well  done. 
He  also  said  that  be  thought  it  would  be 
much  better  to  entrust  the  business  to  a 
smsll  body  of  practitioners,  that  body  being 
under  the  control  of  the  court.  He  went 
on  to  state  thot  the  question  was  not  one 
of  excluding  attorneys,  but  admitting  them 
for  the  first  time  |  and  that  the  control  ex« 
eraised  by  the  court  over  its  officers  oould 
not  be  so  well  exercised  over  a  large  body; 
tbat  his  impression  was,  that  the  present 
system  was  one  which  attained  accuracy  in 
a  very  high  degree.  He  further  said  that 
the  Bank  of  England  had  under  its  notioo 
about  4,200  probates  and  letters  of  ad- 
ministration per  annum,  one-sixth  of  the 
number  being  letters  of  administration, 
and  he  oould  not  speak  too  highly  of  tho 
accuracy  with  which  they  were  prepared* 
That  was  remarkably  strong  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  mode  in  which  business  waa 
transacted  in  Doctors'  Commons ;  and  the 
163  gentlemen  whose  petition  he  had  pro* 
sent^  to  the  House  also  expressed  their 
satisfaction  on  that  point.  In  1832  tho 
father  of  Mr.  Freshfield  gave  equally  cm* 
photic  evidence  in  favour  of  the  system 
pursued  at  Doctors'  Commons.  A  pro- 
position was,  however,  now  made  for  tho 
entire  abolition  of  that  system,  lor  tho 
purpose  of  throwing  the  business  into  tho 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  court  was  to  bo 
transferred  he  knew  not  where,  nor  did,  ho 
believed,  the  Solicitor  General.  The  willa 
were  to  be  deposited  he  knew  not  wbere, 
nor  did  either  tlie  Solicitor  General  or  tho 
Lord  Chancellor.   Thia  system,  which  gavo 
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BO  much  Miiafaetioii»  was  to  bo  aboliihod» 
as  it  appearod  to  him,  moirolj  for  tbo  tako 
of  ohango ;  and  the  offeet  of  that  ohan|^ 
would  bo  to  throw  a  groat  nmiibor  of  poN 
sons  upon  tho  world,  and  pnt  tho  oountrj 
to  the  ozponae  of  something  like  100,OOOL 
a  year  for  oomponsatlon  to  gontlomen  for 
not  performing  their  duties  when  they  Were 
perfeetly  oompotent  and  willing  to  per« 
form  them  with  satisfaetion  to  tho  publiot 
Amendment  was,  as  he  had  previouslj 
said,  required ;  but  the  hen.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  bo  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  destruotion,  and  now  proposed  to 
aboliBb,  at  one  fell  swoop»  a  system  whioh 
had  been  oonduoted  for  six  eentories,  and 
adapted  itself  to  the  requirements  of  the 
times»  and  to  begin  the  world  anew  with 
a  system  which  it  would  take  a.  oentury 
to  get  in  order.  Where  was  the  business 
to  be  oonduoted?  The  Oovernment  were 
not  prepared  with  any  plan  for  building 
new  oourts  in  plaees  whish  would  be  the 
most  oonrenient  for  the  praotitioners. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Works  had  told  them  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  plsee  that  would  be 
fit  for  the  purpose.  There  oould  not  be  a 
greater  adfantage  to  the  administration  of 
Uie  law  than  to  place  tho  Judge  in  the  oen« 
tre  of  his  business,  and  he  might  mention 
one  foot  in  illustration  of  this  assertion. 
Four  years  ago  the  Court  of  Chancery 
always  sat  at  Westminster  Hall  in  term 
time,  and  at  Lineoln's  Inn  during  the  ta- 
eation.  The  business  was  so  much  better 
conducted  during  the  Tacation  that  an  ap- 
plication was  made  to  Lord  Cottenham 
to  sit  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  term  time. 
His  Lordship  agreed  to  do  so  for  two 
terms  out  of  the  four,  and  the  ebange 
had  worked  so  well  that  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  had  aoceded  to  a  simi- 
lar application,  and  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery  now  sat  entirely  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
The  gentlemen  at  the  common  law  bar 
who  resided  in  the  Temple  were  exposed 
to  great  inconrenienee  in  eonsequenee  of 
tho  distance  of  the  Courts  at  Westmin- 
ster and  Quildhall,  Now,  tho  Court  of 
Probate  was  in  the  centre  of  Doctors' 
Commons,  amidst  the  offices  of  the  adf  o- 
cates  and  prootors,  and  every  faoility  was 
thus  afforded  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. It  was  not  in  law  alone  that  the 
advantages  he  had  alluded  to  were  recog- 
nised. The  underwriters  of  Lloyd's  and 
tho  bankers  of  Lombard- street  clustered 
round  their  respootivo  centres  of  business. 
Now,  supposing  those  Courts  to  bo  abo- 


lished, what  subsiituto  was  to  bo  provided 
for  tbem  9  His  hen.  and  learned  Friend 
proposed  to  transfer  them  all  to  the  Court 
of  Chanoery.  But  the  transfer  would  be  a 
tHmsfer  merely  in  name,  for  there  was  no 
aoeoitomodation  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Court  of  Chanoery.  Under  sueh 
cirourastances,  he  asked  why  should  tho 
present  state  of  things  be  disturbed  f 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  put* 
ting  the  prootors  on  half-pay.  Sueh  a 
proposition  did  not  meet  the  justice  of  the 
case.  Perhaps  an  old  praetitiener  whose 
income  was  very  large  might  bo  ready  to 
retire  on  half-pay,  but  a  man  whose  whole 
income  was  only  just  suttciont  to  live  upon 
would  find  himself  in  a  somewhat  awkward 
poeition  under  sueh  an  arrangement.  But 
to  the  junior  members  of  the  Court  tho 
Bill  would  afford  no  compensation  at  all, 
and  great  injury  would  be  inflicted  upon 
those  olerka  whose  present  position  had 
cost  them  800^  or  900<.  And  all  this  was 
to  take  place  without  any  saving  being, 
effected  to  the  public,  because  the  stamp 
duties  on  probates  were  to  be  increased  in 
order  to  provide  what  was  called  a  com- 
pensation fund*  Seeing  that  there  was  a 
great  conourrence  in  the  general  principles 
of  the  Report  he  had  nrferred  to,  he  re- 
gretted that  the  Solicitor  General  had  not 
taken  a  less  extreme  course.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  might  have  turned 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court  into  a  temporal 
court,  tho  judge  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown  instead  of  by  tho  archbishop,  and 
he  might  have  made  certain  improvements 
with  respect  to  which  all  would  agree;  bul 
there  was  no  excuse  for  the  entire  abo- 
lition of  a  system  under  which  the  business 
was  well  conducted,  and  at  a  moderato 
expense.  It  was  a  true  saying,  that  i£ 
thej  igave  a  dog  a  bad  name  they  might  as 
well  hang  him,  and  so  it  was  with  tho 
Bcolesiastieal  Courts.  Certain  persons  took 
up  a  cry  against  them  without  knowing 
why,  and  Doctors'  Commons  was  styled  a 
terrible  sink  of  iniquity.  Well,  then,  his 
reply  was,  if  a  popular  cry  of  that  kind 
was  to  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  whether 
a  thing  was  right  or  wrong,  what  would 
they  say  with  respect  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  improved  and  improving  as  ho 
hoped  it  was  ?  If  a  sink  of  iniquity  was 
to  DO  abolished,  had  they  a  better  chance, 
in  the  public  estimation,  of  finding  a  purer 
plaee  by  going  to  the  Court  of  Chanoery  ? 
It  was  said  that  tbe  Lord  Chancellor  wonid 
make  an  order  respecting  the  sitting  of 
the  Court,    mom  ho  (Mr.  Malins)  would 
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venture  to  predict  that  if  the  Bill  should 
pass  in  its  present  state,  and  the  Court 
should  continue  to  sit  where  it  now  sits, 
until  an  order  to  the  contrary  should  he 
made  hj  the  Lord  Chancellor,   it  would 
remain  sitting  there  during  the  life  of  the 
last  surviving  practitioner  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts.    He  suhmitted  to  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  that  it  would  have  heen 
far  better  if  he  had  acted  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioners  for  re- 
moving the  existing  evils  of  the  Coui*t,  and 
improving  its  practice.  There  was  no  more 
pretence  for  abolishing  these  courts  than 
for  abolishing  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
Chancenr  system  had  been  amended,  and 
was  working  saUsfactorily,  and  the  system 
now  under  consideration  ought  to  have 
been  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner.  Why, 
as  he  had  just  said,  could  not  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Court  have  been  converted  into  a 
Temporal  Court,  leaving  the  appointment 
of  the  Judge  to  the  Crown,  instead  of  the 
archbishop,  and  retaining  4he  old  prac- 
titioners, instead  of   throwing  the  Court 
open  to  the  profession  at  large.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  common  form  business.     As 
the  law  at  present  stood,  when  a  will  re- 
lated to  real  estate,  the  question  of  the 
validity  or  invalidity  of  the  will  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  jury.     Up  to  last  year,  when 
the  will  related  to   personal  estate,  even 
vivd  f>oce  evidence  could  not  be  taken  on 
the  subject.     The  Commissioners  recom- 
mended that  the  Court  of  Probate  should 
have  the  power  of  submitting  all  wills  to 
the  decision  of  a  jury.     He  perfectly  con- 
curred in  that  recommendation.  He  thought 
there  could  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the 
desirability  of  probate  being  granted  over 
the  whole  country,  for  it  was  most  prepos- 
terous that  a  probate  granted   in  York 
should  not  apply  to  Canterbury,  and*  vice 
vsrsd.     It  was  this  state  of  things,  the 
pension  of  Mr.  Moore,  and  other  abuses  of 
that  sort,  which  had  i-eally  brought  these 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  into  disrepute.  What 
he  wished  to  accomplish  by  his  Motion  was 
to  induce  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Solicitor  General  so  far  to  modify  his  Bill, 
as  to  remove  from  it  those  portions  which 
proposed  to  transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.    The  petitions  which  he  had  that 
evening  presented  from  a  large  body  of 
the  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  of  the 
City  of  London,  headed  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  from    163  solicitors  of  the   highest 
respectability  practising  in  the  Court  of 
ncery,  against  the  Bill,  showed  that 
Yr.  Mulin9 


the  change  was  not  desired  by  the  public 
or  by  the  profession.  Several  of  the  emi-> 
nent  persons  who  had  sat  on  the  Com- 
mission had  assured  him  personally  that 
they  were  satisfied  that  this  business  could 
nowhere  be  better  conducted  than  in  Doc- 
tors* Commons,  and  that  the  transfer  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  public.  What  justi- 
fication^  then,  could  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  have  for  bringing  forward  and  per- 
sisting in  this  measure  ?  Had  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  given 
the  Bill  his  minute  and  deliberate  consi- 
deration ?  for  a  heavy  responsibility  would 
rest  on  him  if  he  allowed  it  to  have  the 
sanction  of  his  position  without  a  due  ex- 
amination of  it.  Had  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Home  Secretary,  under  whose 
more  particular  cognisance  these  matters 
came,  and  who,  having  himself  for  some 
time  practised  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
might  be  presumed  to  understand  the  sub- 
ject, given  it  his  careful  attention?  In 
short,  was  this  the  Bill  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Solicitor  General  only,  or 
had  it  been  considered  and  sanctioned  by 
the  whole  Cabinet  ?  He  appealed  to  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  try  the  princi- 
ple of  amendment  instead  of  that  of  abo- 
lition. Why  not  turn  the  Court  from  an 
Ecclesiastical  into  a  Temporal  Court,  vest 
the  appointment  of  the  Judge  in  the  Crown, 
and  improve  its  mode  of  procedure  instead 
of  abolishing  it  altogether  ?  If  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  would  consent  so  to 
modify  his  Bill,  he  could  assure  him  that 
from-  that  side  of  the  House  he  would 
receive  every  assistance  in  passing  it  with 
all  speed,  and  in  making  it  as  perfect  and 
efficient  a  measure  as  possible. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  **  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word 
'now'  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mb.  COLLIER  said,  he  should  support 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  not  because 
he  believed  it  the  best  possible  measure, 
but  a  great  improvement  on  the  existing 
state  of  things.  He  should  support  it, 
because  it  was  founded  on  the  principle 
not  of  ireforming,  but  of  abolishing  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  these  Gattons  and 
Old  Sarums  of  our  judicial  system.  When 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor 
General  entered  on  the  contest  in  which 
he  is  engaged  with  these  courts,  he  did 
not  seem  aware  of  the  extraordinary  tena- 
city of  life  possessed  by  hb  foe.    Twice, 
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daring  two  aaccessiye  Se8&ionft,did  he  enter 
the  lists  with  Doctors'  Commons,  twice  did 
Doctors'  Commons  apparently  succumb  to 
rise  with  renewed  vigour*  and  this  was  the 
third  assault  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend. 
The  contest  put  him  in  mind  of  that  of 
Evander  with  Herilas  : — 

"  Nafloenti  out  tres  anlmaa  Feronia  mater 
(Horrendum  dtotn)  ded«nt»  tama  anna  movenda 
Ter  leto  •tomenduB  erat." 

It  would  he  indeed  a  proud  day  for  his  hon. 
Friend  when  he  should  be  able  to  say, 

"  Cai  tamcn  omnea 
Abstulit  hffic  animas  dextra  et  totidem   exuit 
armis." 

Having  no  wish  to  defer  that  day,  he  should 
abstain  from  taking  any  course  which  might 
endanger  the  Bill,  at  the  same  time  he 
took  this  opportunity  of  stating  his  views 
as  to  the  best  possible  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  subject.  He  held  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  any  separate  Court  of 
Probate  at  all.  He  thought  the  business 
of  probate  could  be  performed  by  the  ex- 
isting tribunals  without  the  creation  of  a 
new  court,  or  a  new  Judge,  or  any  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  country.  He  held 
that  there  was  nothing  in  a  will  by  which 
a  man  disposed  of  his  property  after  his 
death  which  made  it  more  difficult  to  be 
dealt  with  than  an  instrument  by  which 
he  disposed  of  his  property  during  his  life. 
In  no  other  country  was  there  a  separate 
court  to  deal  wiUi  wills.  In  Scotland 
they  were  dealt  with  by  the  Sheriffs' 
Court  and  the  Court  of  Session,  and  in 
America  they"  were  dealt  with  by  the 
ordinary  Courts  and  the  County  Courts; 
and  even  in  this  country,  in  former  times, 
the  County  Courts  had  jurisdiction  over 
wills  until  the  jurisdiction  was  usurped  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  The  manifesto 
of  the  proctors  pretended  that  the  validity 
of  a  will  was  surrounded  with  so  many 
technicalities  and  legal  difficulties  which 
none  but  a  proctorial  intellect  could  unra- 
vel them ;  but  these  legal  difficulties  were 
in  reality  no  greater  than  those  which  arose 
with  reference  to  deeds,  leases,  mercantile, 
and  other  contracts  which  were  daily  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Courts  of  Law:  nay,  no 
greater  than  those  sometimes  disposed  of 
at  Quarter  Sessions  with  reference  to  the 
settlement  of  a  pauper.  In  his  opinion  no 
new  or  separate  tribunal  was  called  for, 
but  the  ordinary  existing  tribunals  were 
sufficient.  Let  the  County  Courts  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  Those  courts  were  estab- 
lished for  the  local  administration  of  jus- 


tice ;  their  districts  were  marked  out  with 
reference  to  population,  roads,  railways,  and 
other  tests  of  public  convenience.  Why  not 
use  them  for  this  as  well  as  other  branches 
of  the  administration  of  justice?  Let 
them  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of 
Probate  in  the  common  form.  Let  the 
County  Court  be  the  place  where  the  poor 
man  might  take  his  will  for  probate,  and 
let  the  original  be  sent  to  the  central 
registrar's  office,  and  let  copies  be  kept  in 
the  County  Court.  That  was  enough  for 
all  uncontested  cases.  With  regard  to  the 
contested  cases,  when  the  property  was 
small,  and  if  it  was  under  50M.,  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  go  into  Chancery,  or 
into  any  central  court.  When  the  amount 
was  small,  and  a  will  was  opposed,  the 
question  should  be  tried  on  the  spot  in  the 
Uounty  Court ;  and  the  estate  be  adminis- 
tered on  the  spot.  At  present,  however, 
justice  was  denied  to  a  poor  man  in  con- 
tested cases.  Where  the  property  was 
small  the  member  of  the  family  who  hap- 
pened to  occupy  it  kept  possession:  the 
rightful  owner  submitted  to  exclusion  as  a 
less  evil  than  a  suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  and  so  things  remuned  unless  some 
active-minded  attorney  happened  to  inter- 
fere, which  interference  commonly  resulted 
in  the  property  being  absorbed  in  costs, 
and  the  familv  fraternizing  in  prison.  In 
his  opinion,  all  these  questions  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  County  Courts,  and  in 
that  he  did  not  differ  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General,  who  said  on  a 
former  occasion  that  he  fully  recognised  the 
County  Courts,  and  who,  he  believed,  was 
not  averse  to  this  jurisdiction  being  con- 
ferred upon  them.  The  next  question  was, 
what  was  to  be  done  when  the  property  in 
dispute  was  considerable.  All  such  ques- 
tions might  be  settled  in  the  common 
law  courts  without  the  addition  of  ano- 
ther Judge.  The  courts  of  common  law 
decided  whether  a  man  was  sane  or  insane 
when  real  property  was  devised  by  will, 
nor  would  the  country  ever.be  satisfied  un- 
less such  questions  were  tried  by  a  jury. 
How  did  the  law  now  stand  ?  A  jury 
might  decide  that  a  man  was  sane  with 
reference  to  the  disposition  of  real  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  might 
decide  that  he  was  insane  with  regard  to 
his  personal  property.  He  would  say,  let 
questions  of  real  and  personal  property 
under  wills  be  decided  by  the  same  tribu- 
nals. Such  were  his  views  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  this  subject.  The 
questions  to  be  decided  in  the  case  of  a 
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disputed  will  were,  ike  eanUy  ef  a  testator, 
whether  the  will  wae  forged,  whether  or 
net  undae  inflaeoee  waa  exerol&ed  oyer 
hin,  and  to  forth,  ^ueatioaa  whioh  ought 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury  whether  thej  related 
to  real  or  penonal  property :  some  other 
questions  whlek  oeeasionally  arose  more  of 
law  diau  of  fact,  such  as  what  papers 
eonstitnted  the  will  f  whether  it  was  regu- 
larly attested f  and  so  forth,  might  well  be 
determined  by  the  Common  Law  Judges, 
some  of  whom,  as  members  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  ef  the  Privy  Council,  were  in 
the  habit  of  deciding  these  very  questions 
on  appeal  from  the  Bcclesiastieal  Courts, 
fielding  these  opiniuns,  howerer,  he  knew 
that  if  he  were  to  insist  upon  them,  the 
efleot  might  be  to  throw  out  this  Bill; 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  do  so,  fbr  he 
regarded  It  as  a  Test  improvement  on  the 
present  system.  If  the  principle  of  estab- 
lishing a  separate  court  were  admitted, 
it  seemod  to  him  that  the  court  now  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  was  %s  good  a  court  as  could 
be  devised.  He  Intended,  ncverthelees,  to 
propose  In  Committee  some  clauses,  en- 
grafting a  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts 
upon  the  system  set  Ibrth  In  this  Bill ;  and 
he  should  also  propose  that,  in  all  disputed 
eases,  parties  should  hate  a  right  to  claim 
trial  by  Jury.  He  also  should  feel  it  his 
duty,  probably  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  seme  of  the  provisions  relative 
to  compensation.  The  proposed  compen- 
sation to  the  proctors  seemed  to  him  ex- 
travagant. If  such  claims  of  compensa- 
tion were  admitted,  others  would  arise. 
The  common-law  bar  had  been  deprived 
ef  a  large  income  by  the  institution  of 
the  County  Courts;  and  if  a  law  were 
passed  to  simplify  titles,  conveyancing 
attorneys  would  be  deprived  of  some  of 
their  profits;  and  were  they  also  to  be 
entitled  to  compensation  f  He  (Mr.  Collier) 
should  support  the  Bill,  subject  to  the 
modifications  which  he  desired  to  Introduce 
in  it. 

Sir  FREDERIC  THESIOBR  said, 
he  could  not  help  expressing  his  surprise 
at  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Plymouth  (Mr.  Collier) ;  fbr 
aAcr  having  distinctly  stated  that  he  ob- 
jected to  every  part  of  the  Bill,  he  con- 
cluded by  saying,  as  it  was  better  than 
nothing,  he  should  rote  for  the  second 
reading,  with  a  view  of  Introducing  some 
modifications  of  his  own  in  Committee. 
Notwithstanding  what  had  been  said  by 
-the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  he  (Sir  F. 
Mr.  Collier 


Thesiger)  asserted  that,  wfih  the  excep- 
tion of  some  part  of  the  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Eccleaiastlcfal  Courts,  which 
had  of  late  years  been  gradually  with- 
drawn, to  the  testamentary  jurisdiction  of 
these  Courts  there  had  never  been  made 
any  well-grounded  objection  j  and,  so  far 
from  their  having  been  soloeeted  to  gene- 
ral and    universal    eenaore,  whenever  a 
strong  opinion  had  been  expreased  it  had 
always  boon  in  favour  ef  them«    He  was 
only  anxious  to  have  the  best  poaaible 
jurisdiction  on  this  subject,  as  it  waa  one 
of  vital  importance,  and  concerned   the 
whole   of   the  personal  property  of  the 
kingdom.     His  feelings  were  very  strong 
with  respect  to  the  course  taken  by  the 
Sdloitor  General.     They  had,  fhira  1833 
to  1854,  appointed  Commissions  fbr  the 
purpose  of  deciding  what  it  would  be  beet 
to  do  with  the  jurisdiction  of  these  Courts; 
and  these  Commissions  had,  with  one  soli- 
tary exeeption,  reported  In  favour  of  their 
continuance.     The  hon.  and  learned  Boli- 
citor  General  was  a  Member  of  one  uf 
those  Commissions,  and  he  being  in  a  ml* 
nority  of  three  to  nine  was  perfectly  Aware 
that  the  Commissioners  had  recommended 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  these  Courts  should 
not  be  traosfbrred  to  the  Court  of  Ob«n- 
cerr.     The  Commissioners  said,   that  In 
their  opinion,  the  interests  of  the  pabllc 
would  not  be  consulted  by  a  transf^er  of 
the  uncontested  testamentary  jurisdietion 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  such  a 
transfer  would  be  attended  with  all  the 
inconveniences,   without  any  of  the   ad- 
vantages. Incident  to  the  oonstltntloii  of  a 
distinct  court.     The  conclqsion^  therefore, 
at  which  they  arrived  was,  that  the  testa- 
mentary jurisdietion  ought  not  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Chancery.     What 
was  the  use  of  i^ppolntlng  Commissions  to 
report  their  opinlotis  upon  importunt  sub- 
jects, if,  without  aoy  rca9on  bemg  assigned 
for  such  a  course,  measures  were  af^r- 
wards  introduced  utterly  at  variance  with 
those  opinions  f  Notwithstanding  this  Re- 
port, his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  SoG- 
citor  General  proposed  to  create  a  fourth 
Vice  Chancellor,  to  give  him  the  powers 
possessed  by  the  other  Equity  Jddges  to 
apply  to  his  Court  all  the  orders  and  r^gn* 
lations  applicable  to  the  Court  of  Chantsery, 
and  to  allow  an  appeal  from  his  decision 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  —  %  proposition 
which  was  an  entire  yiolatbn  both  q£  the 
spirit  and  of  the  letter  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners.     If  the  B^ole«i^3tic%l 
Courts  had  been  so  unirersaBy  eondemiied 
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a«  was  asserted  by  their  opponents,  there 
must  be  some  strong  principle  of  vitality  in 
them,  or  they  could  not  have  lived  so  long. 
Their  existence  had  been  threatened  as 
long  ago  as  1641,  and  a  humourist  of  the 
day  had  on  that  oocasion  drawn  up  a  will 
for  Doetors*  Commons,  of  which  he  would 
read  a  small  portion  to  the  House,  because 
he  thought  his  hen.  and  loamed  Friend 
must  have  taken  it  as  the  model  of  the 
present  Bill.     It  was  to  this  oflbet : — 

"  I,  Dooton*  Commotii,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Bentdiot,  Paul'i-wharf,  London,  beiDg  v^ry  aged, 
and  floding  bj  general  computation  that  mj  time 
draws  to  an  end,  and  being  much  shaken,  both  in 
bodv  and  mind^  with  a  Westminster  ague,  yet  of 
perfect^ mind  and  memory,  to  avoid  all  suits  and 
eontroToraies  that  hereafter  may  arise  oonoeming 
iny  estate  or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof  and  to  the 
intent  and  purpose  that  my  contentious  days  may 
bo  consummated  and  ended  in  peace,  do  constitute, 
Ac,  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  For  my 
personal  estate  (having  never  been  possessed  of 
any  lands)  I  willingly  bequeath  my  reverend 
judges,  vioars-genersl,  ohanoeHors,  oommiMsries, 
arohdeacons,  deans  and  chapters^  aod  their  surrc^ 
gates,  and  also  all  high  commissioners,  judges^ 
delegates,  and  Ugum  aoctores  quoscunque  to  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament,  there  to  be  cherished 
Aomwdiog  to  their  merits  and  deservings.  Then 
J  bequeath  all  my  registrars,  deputy-registrars, 
proctors,  examiners,  and  public  notaries  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Fleas  at  Westminster,  to  be 
admitted  attorneys  (If  no  prohibition  be  posted  to 
the  contrary).  He  then  beqaeathed  his  inconti- 
nent artioles  to  Bloomsbary,  Longaere,  and  other 
liko  places  of  good-fellowship ;  his  libels  of  defa- 
mation to  prudential  seolds ;  his  decrees  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  case  they  wanted  any ;  and 
nil  the  rest  of  his  writings,  rescripts,  manuscripts, 
and  raperioous  papers  whatsoever,  to  cooks,  ba- 
kei^,  grocers,  and  ebandiorn." 

lie  believed  he  had  accidentally  brought 
to  light  the  source  ft>om  whence  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  derived  his  Bill. 
The  testamentary  jurisdiction  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  consisted  of  two  perfectly 
distinct  parts^the  common  form  business 
and  the  contentioiis  business — and  there 
was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  an  impu- 
tation upon  the  manner  in  which  either 
portion  of  that  jurisdiction  was  exercised. 
There  was  no  foundation  for  maintaining 
that  that  Court  was  so  bad  and  corrupt  as 
to  be  incapable  of  reformation,  and  must 
consequently  be  utterly  abolished.  The 
duties  of  proctors  in  transacting  the  com- 
mon form  business  were  of  immense  im- 
portance, no  less  than  18,000  wills  having 
been  admitted  to  probate  last  year,  Involv- 
ing property  to  the  amount,  he  believed, 
of  more  than  90,000,0001.,  and  he  would 
state  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners with  regai^  to  the  proposed 
abolition  of  that  ^dy.     They  said  the 


evidence  they  had  taken  had  fully  sa* 
tlsHed  their  minds  that  this  business 
had  been  carefully  and  efficiently  trans- 
acted by  the  proctors,  and  they  thought 
that  to  throw  it  open  to  attorneys  and 
solicitors  would  be  attended  with  ne  ad» 
vantage,  but  on  the  contrary,  with  con- 
siderable detriment  to  the  publie.  The 
most  eminent  attorneys,  whose  interest  fit 
would  be  to  obtain  a  snare  of  the  business, 
had  expressed  a  similar  opinion,  and  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Wallingford  (Mr.  Malins)  had  presented 
a  petition  from  the  principle  firms  in  Lon* 
don  in  favour  of  tne  eontinuanoe  ef  the 
present  system.  If  attorneys  were  ad^ 
mitted  indiscriminately,  the  persons  who 
would  have  to  prove  the  wills  would  be  the 
very  persons  who  had  made  theea,  whereas 
it  was  part  of  the  duty  of  proctors,  who 
were  not  only  agents  of  the  parties,  hot 
also  recognised  officers  of  the  Court,  te 
point  out  to  the  Court  any  objections  that 
might  be  raised  to  the  wills  beft>re  they 
were  admitted  to  probate.  If  the  Attorne? 
were  admitted  to  prove  the  will  no  such 
objection  could  be  made.  But  it  was  pro* 
posed  to  admit  10,000  persons  to  deal  with 
personal  property  to  an  enormous  amount^ 
and,  although  the  attorneys  were  a  highly 
honourable  body  of  men,  yet  in  so  large  a 
body  there  must  be  men  of  a  dlflAarent 
character  ;  and  let  the  Honsc  see  the 
opportunity  for  fraud  which  would  bo  ftir- 
nished.  An  attorney  had  only  to  prove 
the  will ;  he  could  then  go  to  the  bank 
and  draw  the  money  and  gel  possession  of 
all  the  funds.  By  this  rash  and  danger^ 
ous  eiperiment  the  Solicitor  Qeneral  pro« 
posed  to  trust  to  unknown  hands,  and  to 
many  who  were  possibly  likely  to  abuse  it, 
the  duties  which  heid  been  fkithAilly  per^ 
formed  by  the  proctors.  With  regard  te 
contentious  jurisdiction,  there  were  strong 
reasons  for  alleging  that  nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactorily  conducted  than  the 
business  of  the  Court  under  the  present 
system.  The  Judges  of  those  Courts  had 
been  men  of  the  highest  intelligence  and 
character,  and  whose  judgments  were 
studies  for  legal  minds.  What  complaints 
were  ever  heard  of  the  judgments  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  on 
testamentary  matters  %  Beme  of  the  eoun* 
sel  proctising  in  these  Courts  were  among 
the  most  learned  and  deeply  read  members 
of  the  profession,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment that  learning  was  of  the  greatest 
importance,  becatise  connected  as  the  Ad^ 
miralty  Court  had  been  with  tiie  Bedesl'' 
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Astieal  C<rart»  great  ftdyantaget  hftd 
from  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  inter- 
national  law  possessed  by  the  bar  of  these 
Courts.  Bot  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
proposed  by  his  BUI  utterly  to  destroy  that 
advantage  of  baring  a  skilled  body  of  men 
qualified  to  discuss  questions  of  such  Tital 
importance.  He  would  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  passageln  the 
Beport  of  1832.  The  Commissioners  and 
ChidT  Justice  Tindal  in  that  report  agreed 
in  declaring  that  the  connection  between 
the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts 
had  been  most  useful,  and  that  it  was  most 
desirable  that  the  civil  law  should  be  well 
imderstood,  especially  in  time  of  war.  He 
had  heard  in  the  course  of  the  debate  the 
odious  word  "  monopolists"  applied  to  the 
profession  practising  at  Doctors*  Commons; 
Duthe  would  remind  the  House  that  the  Com- 
mon Law  bar  and  the  Chancery  bar  were 
practically  divided,  and  that  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  public  and  the  credit  of 
the  profession.  What  reason  had  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  General 
for  coming  forward  with  such  a  measure  ? 
Had  it  been  called  for  by  the  public  or 
recommended  by  any  authority  on  which 
the  House  could  rely  ?  Why  did  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  depart  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners,  who  had 
given  their  attention  to  the  subject  ?  He 
regarded  the  present  measure  as  a  rash 
and  untried  experiment,  for  which  the 
country  would  have  to  pay  a  most  enor- 
mous price  in  the  way  of  compensation. 
They  had  a  Judge  presiding  with  great 
credit  in  a  Court  of  testamentary  jurisdic- 
tion, and  yet  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  resolved  that  he  should  not  remain 
there,  although  he  was  to  continue  to 
receive  bis  entire  salary  as  compensation 
for  his  removal  from  office.  Compensation 
was  also  to  be  given  to  proctors  and  other 
persons,  and  they  were  called  upon  to  pay 
this  sum  for  an  experiment  which  they  bad 
no  reason  to  think  would  be  satisfactory  ; 
even  where  the  Court  was  to  sit  was  to  be 
matter  for  future  consideration  ;  and  he 
would  submit  that  when  they  were  called 
npon  to  abolish  the  present  Court,  they 
should  receive  information  that  would  ena- 
ble them  to  adopt  a  safe  course  in  making 
a  change  in  the  present  system.  The 
safe  course,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  to 
adhere  to  the  old  foundation.  It  was  true 
that  it  was  not  adapted  in  some  respects 
to  the  present  time,  but  instead  of  abolish- 
ing it  they  should  attach  to  the  present 
fniuidation  the  changes  which  the  process 
Sir  F.  Thesiger 


of  time  had  rendered  nocossaty.     He  and 
those  who  acted  with  him  had  no  desire  to 
continue  the  local  jurisdictions  that  had 
been  condemned.  The  Ecdesiasttcal  Court 
was  a  name  which  it  was  not  desirable  to 
retain,  but  let  the  Perogative  Court  and 
the  Arches  Court  be  blended  in  one  Court, 
to  be  called  according  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  high  authority,  the  Queen's  Court 
of  Probate.     Then  the  Court  would  be 
built  upon  such  a  foundation  as  would  adapt 
itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  timet. 
The  whole  of  the  machinery  was  aheady 
in  existence  for  such  a  court,  and  it  would 
give  more  satisfaction  than  the  Court  of 
Chancery.     Anything  more  unsatisfactory, 
anything    more  extravagantly    expensive 
than  the  course  of  examination  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  hardly  possible  to 
be  imagined.  Tet,  when  this  testamentary 
jurisdiction  should  be  transferred  to  that 
Court,    then  immediately  all    the  rules, 
orders,  and  practices  of  that  Court  were  to 
be  applied  to  it,  and  among  the  rest,  the 
very  cumbersome  and  expensive  mode  of 
taking  evidence.     With  regard  to  written 
evidence,  his  belief  was,  that  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  where  the  evidence  was  of 
a  complicated  and  conflicting  character, 
the  Judge  would  be  better  able  to  consider 
and  contrast  the  evidence  when  written 
than  when  given  vwd  eoctf,  though  in  some 
instances  it  might  be  advantageous  to  have 
a  vied  voce  examination.     There  could  be 
no  difficulty  in  having  a  jury  in  the  Probate 
Court.     It  was  in  rain  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Collier),  who  objected 
to  every  clause  in  the  Bill,  was  willing  to 
allow  it  to  go  into  Committee,  in  the  hope 
that  the  jurisdiction  would  be  transferred 
to  the  County  Courts.    Let  not  the  HoQBe 
deceive  itself  by  any  such  notion.     They 
were  there  to  decide  upon  the  principle  of 
the  Bill.     Were  they  prepared  to  abandon 
what  had  been  so  long  established  ?  Woald 
they  sweep  away  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
which,  with  regard  to  testamentary  jaris- 
diction,  were  as  free  from  reproach  as  any 
court  in  the  kingdom  ?     Would  they  intro- 
duce, for  the  sake  of  experiment  and  trial »  a 
new  jurisdiction  utterly  disregarding  the  opi- 
nion of  those  Commissioners  to  whom  they 
had  intrusted  this  important  question,  and 
who  bad  stated  that  all  the  existing  macHi- 
nery  ought  to  be  continued,  and  who  h&d 
declared  it  to  be  their  opinion  that   tlie 
present  Ecclesiastical  Courts  might  be  re- 
formed and  adapted  to  the  requiremex&ta 
of  existing  circumstances  ;  or  would  they, 
contraiy  to  the  advice  of  those  Commis- 
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aionen,  adopt  the  principle  of  the  Solicitor ! 
General,  one  of  the  small  minority  of  those  I 
Commissioners,  and  aholish  those  courts 
irhich  had  so  long  stood,  not  only  for  the 
advantage  of  themselves,  hut  for  the  hene- 
fit  of  the  puhlio  at  large  ? 

Mr.  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  he 
intended  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill»  hut  certainly  not  hecause  he  was 
in  any  degree  disposed  to  disparage  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  1832.  With  regard  to  the  proctors, 
he  admitted  that  they  had  ahly  discharged 
their  duties,  hut  it  did  not  at  all  follow 
that  hecause  the  gentlemen  whose  duty  it 
was  to  administer  an  existing  system  had 
done  it  with  advantage  to  the  public,  that, 
therefore,  the  system  itself  was  one  which 
ought  to  be  supported.  The  question 
really  was,  whether  this  was  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  law  reform ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
the  reform  proposed  was  one  deserving 
the  approval  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
There  had  been  an  opinion  long  existing  in 
the  country  that  this  was  a  proper  subject 
for  reform ;  and  he  thought  that  very  good 
reasons  had  been  assigned,  for  the  opinion 
that  the  present  testamentary  jurisdiction 
was  altogether  in  a  state  unworthy  of  those 
improvements  which  had  taken  place  in 
other  branches  of  the  law.  It  was  absurd 
to  suppose  that  they  could  deal  with  this 
subject  upon  the  notion  that  the  existing 
system  was  a  good  system  and  was  work* 
ing  well  and  satisfactorily  in  the  country. 
The  fact  was,  that  they  must  recast  the 
whole  system,  and  the  question  that  natu- 
rally arose  was,  how  it  was  to  be  done  ? 
One  great  evil  which  would  be  remedied 
by  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  that  divi- 
sion of  jurisdiction  that  at  present  existed 
in  a  matter  which  was  unity  in  itself,  and 
which  required  to  be  consolidated.  Why 
should  it  be  necessary,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  you  should  have  one  court  to 
decide  what  constituted  a  will  and  another 
court  to  construe  the  purport  of  that  will  ? 
There  was  no  ground  whatever  for  such  a 
distinction  in  principle.  It  appeared  to 
him  to  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  after  having  determined  how  an 
estate  should  be  distributed,  should  have 
no  power  of  determining  the  instruments 
for  its  distribution.  In  cases  of  wills  made 
by  married  women  under  special  powers, 
and  of  instruments  which  were  sometimes 
executed  to  avoid  some  Statute,  such  as 
wills  made  in  the  form  of  a  deed  to  avoid 
the  law  relating  to  legacy  or  mortmain, 
the  present  system  appeared  to  him  to  re- 
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quire  alteration,  for  even  in  cases  of  be- 
quests fraudulently  obtained,  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  could  not  deal  with  the 
subject  beyond  the  question  of  testament- 
ary intention.  The  subject  of  real  estate 
was  only  dealt  with  to  a  partial  extent  by 
the  present  Bill,  but  yet  the  way  in  which 
it  was  dealt  with  was  a  great  step  towards 
a  consolidation  of  the  whole  subject  of  tes- 
tamentary jurisdiction.  The  present  sys- 
tem gave  rise  to  great  absurdities;  for 
instance,  in  a  case  of  litigation  with  regard 
to  the  validity  of  a  will,  first,  there  was  a 
suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  then  at 
the  same  time  a  Bill  was  filed  in  Chancery 
to  manage  the  estate  and  take  possession, 
and  then  there  was  another  suit  about  the 
real  estate  sent  to  be  tried  by  law  upon  an 
issue  directed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Such  a  state  of  things  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  country,  and  he 
should  support  the  second  reading  of  the 
present  Bill  because  he  thought  that  it 
tended  to  establish  the  consolidation  of  all 
testamentary  jurisdiction.  The  Bill  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  much  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  and  to  that  which  hon. 
Members  opposite  appeared  to  him  to  wish 
for  than  any  one  would  imagine  who  had 
heard  the  strong  language  which  had  been 
applied  to  it  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 
In  all  points  but  one  it  did,  or  enabled  to 
be  done,  what  the  Commissioners  recom- 
mended ;  and  as  to  common  form  business, 
it  appeared  to  him  to  give  the  power  of 
adopting  all  that  was  useful  in  the  present 
system,  the  working  of  which  was  so  much 
praised  by  hon.  Members  opposite.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  said  that  his  reason  for 
taking  the  course  he  proposed  to  adopt 
was  that  he  was  a  Chancery  lawyer,  but 
he  thought  himself  entitled  to  take  that 
course  when  he  considered  how  much  of 
the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  re- 
ferred to  testamentary  matters,  and  that, 
in  fact,  that  Court  had  for  centuries  exer- 
cised the  entire  administration  of  property 
under  wills.  If  consolidation  was  aimed 
at,  therefore,  he  thought  this  testamentary 
business  must  be  transferred  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  As  to  the  question  raised 
about  proctors  and  attorneys,  he  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  weight  in  the  ar- 
gument that  there  would  be  greater  liabi- 
lity to  frauds  in  the  concoction  of  wills 
under  the  new  than  under  the  old  system, 
for  the  attorney  had  now  just  as  great  op- 
portunity for  malpractices  as  he  would 
have  then.  But  that  assurance  which  the 
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commendation  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  to 
connect  the  public  offices  with  the  Houses 
of  Parliament? 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLBSWORTH  said, 
a  plan  had  been  submitted  to  his  consi- 
deration by  Sir  Charles  Barry  for  building 
public  offices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
houses  of  Parliament,  and  he  had  laid 
that  proposal  before  the  Treasury,  but  the 
object  of  this  Bill  was  chiefly  to  provide 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  public  offices  in 
Downing  Street,  which  were  at  present  in 
a  most  dilapidated  condition.  The  Foreign- 
office  and  the  Colonial-office,  especially, 
were  in  such  a  state  of  dilapidation  that 
they  required  to  be  propped  up  on  all  sides. 
They  were  also  in  a  rery  unhealthy  condi- 
tion. Indeed,  they  were  perfect  nuisances, 
and  any  change  must  be  for  the  better. 

Viscount  EBKINGTON  hoped,  when 
such  a  necessity  existed  for  providing  pub- 
lic offices,  that  the  vacant  space  near 
Downing  Street,  which  had  remained  un- 
occupied for  so  many  years,  would  be  ren- 
dered available. 

Motion  agreed  io»     Leave  given. 

Bill  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  William 
MoLEflwoRTH  and  Mr.  Hatter. 

Bill  read  !<> 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after 
Twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS. 

Friday,  April  27,  1865. 

MiRUT<.]    Sat  First  in  Parlicment.^The  Earl 
Stanhope,  after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 

DISCIPLINE  OP  THE  ARMY. 
The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  said, 
he  had  a  question  to  put  to  his  noble  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Commander  in  Chief 
relative  to  certain  occurrences  which  were 
stated  by  the  newspapers  to  have  taken 
pface  in  the  army.  Their  Lordships  no 
doubt  remembered  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
Perry,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  be 
sorry  to  find  that  the  practices  which  were 
then  so  justly  reprehended  were  still  con- 
tinued. There  appeared  in  the  London 
journals  of  Wednesday  a  statement,  copied 
from  the  provincial  papers,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  what  was  alleged  to  have  occur- 
red in  the  barracks  of  Canterbury.  He 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  this  matter  ex- 
cept from  what  he  had  read  in  the  journals. 
There  were  two  cases  mentioned.  One 
was  between  Ensigns  Sanders  and  Neville, 
of  the  30th  Regiment,  and  Ensign  Falk- 


ner,  of  the  same  regiment.  In  that  case 
his  noble  and  gallant  Friend  had  given 
judgment,  and  therefore  he  would  not 
detain  the  House  by  any  remark  upon  it» 
except  to  say  that  he  did  not  think  that 
his  noble  and  gallant  Friend  had  erred  on 
the  side  of  severity.  It  was  impossible  to 
read  the  paper  of  instructions  to  officers 
on  joining  their  regiments  or  depots  with- 
out being  struck  with  the  good  sense  and 
propriety  which  characterised  them,  and 
there  could  be  no  question  that  the  disci- 
pline and  conduct  of  the  army  would  be 
well  maintained  if  the  young  men  and 
their  commanding  offioers  acted  up  to  the 
instructions  therein  contained.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  did  not  pretend  to 
understand  the  discipline  of  the  army,  but 
he  must  say  that  the  persons  who  appeared 
to  him  to  be  principally  in  fault  in  these 
cases  were  the  commanding  officers.  He 
conld  not  think  that  such  a  state  of  things 
as  had  been  revealed  in  these  instances 
could  exist  if  the  commanding  officers  did 
their  duty  as  gentlemen  and  Christians, 
with  these  instructions  for  their  guide. 
The  other  case,  to  which  he  now  wished 
more  particularly  to  refer,  occurred  at  Can> 
terbury.  It  appeared  that  Comet  Baumgar- 
ten  entered  his  regiment,  the  Enniskillens, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  subjected  to  the 
most  disgusting,  insulting,  and  provoking 
tricks.  He  was  in  consequence  betrayed 
into  the  great  folly  of  sending  a  challenge 
to  one  of  his  tormentors.  This  step  was 
of  course  contrary  to  the  civil  law  of  the 
land,  and  directly  against  the  articles  of 
war.  It  appear^  that  a  sergeant  of  the 
regiment,  who  understood  bis  duty  both  as 
a  civilian  and  a  soldier  better  than  those 
in  command.  Sergeant  Brodie,  interfered 
to  prevent  this  breach  of  the  peace.  And 
who  did  their  Lordships  think  was  the 
person  who  opposed  him,  and  insisted  on 
the  duel  going  on?  Their  Lordships  would 
scarcely  believe  that  it  was  the  adjutant 
of  the  regiment.  He  (the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury) was  stating  the  facts  as  represented 
by  the  sergeant.  Well,  he  who,  if  he  did 
his  duty,  should  show  a  good  example  to 
the  regiment,  the  superior  officer,  was  the 
man  who  interfered  to  prevent  the  laudable 
attempt  of  the  sergeant.  He  wished  most 
sincerely  that  it  was  possible  to  make  the 
sergeant  and  the  adjutant  change  places ; 
for  the  one  had  outstepped  all  bounds  of 
reason  and  discipline,  while  the  other  had 
shown  himself  a  good  citizen  and  a  good 
soldier.  This  adjutant  who  should  have 
been  the  first  to  prevent  a  duel,  actualjif- 
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oat  Coi^rts  ]|ad  been  i)pifermly  rejected. 
And  he  could  not  help  Mhaf;  that  this 
Bi)l  appeared  reiy  likely  to  meet  the  fhte 
of  its  bredeceasors  ;  for,  although  he  was 
ineliped  to  vote  fof  \Xb  second  reading,  he 
could  not  denj  that  it  was  open  to  serious 
objections,  for  there  were  miCttj  etils  that 
would'  resuU  from  its  adoptioi|'.  Thp  one 
which  presided  most  upon  him  was  as  to 
tiie  mahner  in  which' i(  wfuld  aflWet  the 

Soor  people.  The  j^eater  number  of  wills 
rqu^t  in  for  probate  related  to  sums 
i^der  loot.,  and  the  prQof  of  wills,  could 
nof^  like  other  legal  paattefs,  be  ayoided. 
Now,  h0  fell  that  this  measure  must 
necessarily  increase  the  cost  and  difficulty 
of  proting  w)ll8|  by  cpippelling  all  wills  to 
l^e  proved  at  a  central  office.  l?hey  were 
now  proved  \>j  the  Registrar  in  the  nearest 
CQT)nty  towp,^  without  the  intervention  of 
an  (^ttofney  or  a  proctor,  at  a  post  of  21. 
or  91,  But  if  thifi  Bill  were  passed  the 
ifill  muQt  pass  through  the  hands  pf  a 
country  solicitor  and  his  town  ngent. 
There  would  be  fees  to  both,  and  proba|)ly 
a  corvespondenpe  between  them,  whic(| 
would,  01  course,  accumulate  costs,  besides 
the  fees  pf  the  pourt  itself.  Tl^en  th^ re 
was  appthor  ^hin^^.  The  rul$^  pf  the  new 
coprt  ipust  bp  very  iitringpnt  in  order  to 
prevpnt  causes  of  frapd  occurring.  But  if 
so  there  paust  be  numerous  checks  entailing 
heavy  expense,  find  preventing  any  person 
passing  his  will  without  professipniil  assist- 
anpe,  Now,  the  npcessity  of  these  forms 
was  noif  dispensed  with,  qtnce  thp  person 
coming  to  prove  a  will  was  in  all  probabi- 
lity l^nqwn  to  the  Registrar,  apd  was  not, 
therefore,  likely  to  attempt  tp  practise  a 
frau4  upon  hiip.  Besides,  tl^pre  could  be  no 
doul>t  that  there  n^ust  be  a  yerj  Ifti'go  staff 
of  officers  ip  the  ne^  pourt  tq  perform  the 
duties  now  diQcharge^  by  the  proctors,  and  if 
90,  of  course  thefees  ^r  their  pavmcpt  (nnst 
necessarily  be  heavy.  He  woulq  net  (t  this 
timp  allq4o  to  i\\e  i^pceQQanlf  large  amoui^t 
that  would  be  required  for  compensation. 
He  tl^ought  they  hftd  not  yet  considpred 
fairly  what  were '  the  wi^nts  of  the  people 
of  the  country  on  this  subject.  The  first 
great  evil  in  connection  w(t)i  thpse  courts 
was  oiye  frhich  vas  rather  a  m^ttpr  of  feel- 
ing. There  opght  to  be  nothing  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character  about  courts  having 
jurisdiotio|i  of  a  testamentarv  character. 
Jhp  Judges  ought  to  be  appomted  by  the 
Queen,  and  all  cpuqectlon  pptwee|i  theip 
and  ^hp  ecplesiastical  organisii(ion  and  the 
ecclesiastipal  divisions  of Ihe  couDtrv  cease. 
If  this  evil  were  removed,  and  some  defects 


in  the  method  of  procedure  were  removed, 
he  believed  there  would  be  np  difficulty  in 
establishing  district  courts  which  would 
give  general  satisfiMtion,  and  would  attain 
the  objects  sought  for  both  inexpensively 
and  efficiently.  Under  the  present  Bi6 
they  were  about,  at  an  enormous  expense 
to  tne  oountry,  to  establish  what  he  would 
call  a  non-effective  establishment }  and  ho 
fbr  on^  should  cordially  give  his  vote 
against  the  measure. 

Mr.  R.  PHILLIMORE  moved  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate. 

^Debate  (idfourned  %\\\  Monday  next. 

PUBLIC  OPFIOlS-^BPWNINe  STRBB9 
BXTEMSIOM  BILL. 

SiRWIIiLIAM  MOLES  WORTHmoved 
for  leavp  to  ^rm^  in  a  Bil)  fo  enable  the 
Opmmisi^ipners  of  Her  Majesty's  Works 
to  provide  additional  offices  fbi^  the  public 
service,  in  or  npar  Downin|^  Street.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  provide  fbr  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Government  offices  In 
Downing  Street,  which  were  at  present  in 
a  very  dilapidated  condition. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  thought  il  was 
desirable  that  some  plans  or  report  should 
be  laid  before  |he  House,  which  would 
aflbrd  them  informatiPn  as  to  the  altera- 
tions contemplated  by  the  Bill. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLBSWORTH  said, 
that  the  Bill  would  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  before  whom  a  general  plan  of 
the  intendp^  a|teratipi^p  an4  pl)  pitimate  of 
their  expense  would  be  laid.  The  Bill 
would  then  eome  down  again  to  the  House, 
and  hen.  Members  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  CQpsidering  tl^p  plap^  an^  \\q  report 
of  the  CpmmHtpe, 

Sir  WILI4IAM  JOLLIFFB  said,  he 
wished  to  kpow  whether  tl^e  expendit^ro 
for  the  proposed  buildings  would  rendpr 
any  local  taxation  necessary? 

BiR  WILLIAM  MOLBSWORTH,  ip- 
reply,  said,  that  the  pfl|ces  to  which  thp 
Bui  rpferred  were  required  for  fhe  servicp 
of  the  Government,  and  the  sum  necessary 
for  their  erection  inu^t,  therefore,  be  pro- 
vided by  Parliament. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hadviklp, 

Mb.  WILSON  said,  that  the  agreement 
for  a  renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  house  oc- 
ciipied  bv  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuph  had  been 
entered  into  by  the  Government  of  Lord 
Derby,  f^nd  was  confirmed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Aberdeen. 

Sir  9TAFPQRD  NORTHCOTB  said, 
he  begged  to  inquire  whether  any  measures 
had  been  taken,  in  conformity  with  a  re- 
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thofte  bon.  OeaUemen  who  were  opposed 
to  the  mftinteDftnee .  of  ehureh-rates  M 
pikrt  of  the  Iftw  of  the .  Uiid  Appeared  to 
fv^t  thati  bja  reeemt  de)(iuoti— -n^ doubt 
||lo4ing  to  the  reeeot  deobion  in  the 
Sraietre^  efttftf^-^h^re  was  up  p^'w^r  to 
edforoe  thai  law.  He  (the  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter) was  prepared  to  prOve  that  that  dem- 
sion  left  the  law  respecting  church-rates 
exaotljT  k*  It  fbOad  it,  Atod  thai  It  only 
stated  that  >hei  partieolar  nede^  adopted  in 
that  ease  of  giring  effect  to  the  law  was 
wrong,  and.  that  the  ehiM-chwardens  were 
entirely  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the 
course  it  w^  their  duty  to  porsne.  ,He 
had  yenturedf  a.few  d^ys  ago,  to  appeal  to 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  pn  the  wool- 
sacki^  w)ietber  that,  was  not  the  condition 
ip  which  that^Ae^iuoiK  If  ft  >he  }aw»  and 
ijist  nphlo  i^d.  learned.  Lojrd  ^id  it  w^, 
The  noble  andjearn^d  Lord.  heweTer,.did 
not.  stop  there,  but,  ^^iving  t^e  gre«kt  weight 
of  his  offioiiil  position  to  his  opinion,  he 
stated  Ibat  the  law  respecting  church-rates 
was  aUolotetj  effete^  that  ther^  was  no 
power,  of  enforcing  thttn»  and.  that  they 
most  be  content  to  look  upon  church-rate^ 
fM  a  bygone  jnstitutioti.  .T)ie  noble  Und 
learned  lK>rd  had  remarked  tbatr^ 

*  thb  H|h«  T^i,  I^rtl&td  irsa  qtiito  ctfrroct,  tui, 
iK>  HoaH,  ft  #as  tiitt  the  <iatr  bf  the  T^tried  to 
k«ep  the  ohttrohM  in  npaflr,  sad  Buppljr  the  sr- 
ticdes  neoManr^.for  Diving  serfiee  ;  biit  t^.  difll- 
cult^  was  as  tp  the  means  of  enforcing  the  duty.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  eioomihuhicaiioh  or  ihteraict ; 
but  the  Ve!t  trtehtioii  ot"  the«e  Vrbuld  be  ooMi^et«d 
tHiihg,  ai  they  had  beeik  disttsed  litter  tiM  Re- 
fonoalioB ;  and  althoiigh  it  was  one  of  the  mSt- 
iers  referred  to  Arobbishop  Crtinmer,  at  that  era 
to  provide  a  substitute  ior  the  ancient  remedy  of 
ejbbointhunicatiori,  It  wgA  not  don^.  Nbtwlth- 
fttaiidin^,  thetelbre;  thAt  did  leffdl  histiffi,  't^' 
ju$  &fi  nmeditm,*  tberis  utallf  IftA  no  ftMMKiim 
for  the  eoforoement  of  the  4ut7  of  the  testry  to 
raise  a  rate  for  the  repair  of  a  church.  A  rate 
tnftds  bf  a  biBority  at  ^X»  reitf y  was  held  Inv&lid 
by  the  Hoilse  bf  Lords.  When,  thsfalbre^  it  wtte 
■aid  thai  it  wSI  the  dttlf  df  the  testrjr  to  ibake  b 
rate  when  mroiesAty^  it  most  bo  bertie  it  mind 
that,  practically,  there  was  no  means  of  eiifor(>ili|r 
the  duty ;  stilly  howerer,  it  remained." — [See  3 
JjAJWdrtf,  p;  150(^]. 

^ow,  lie  (the  Bishop. of  ^xeter)  thought 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  liad  not  givpn 
due  consideration  to  the  matter  when  he 
uttered  that  opinion  ;  for  it  was  plain  that 
tiiose  persons  wbd  we|-e  exposed  to  the 
*exercjse  of  dbe  r^nt  of  leFying  a  rate  ifor 
churches  considered  tlie  existing  state. of 
toe  law  to  be  a  very  serious  one,  and  Mr. 
pourtauU,  in  his  evidence^  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement— ^ 

The  Bishop  of  Exeler 


**  I  do  not  moMi  to  say  that  in  the  y 

of  the  law  il  is  hoi  competent  tot  a  chiifch-raie 
t6  be  «illbi-dM,  breh  ifl  ftudh  a  pLtitk  At  ^fatntre«» 
Where  flM  dlsMhtienti  atw  a  Ul^  foaJbHt^;  b«- 
I  have  kiwao  MA  tKoroiighiy  latlsiieA  (kirt 


thera  was  a  power  in  the  eooletiastkaL.tiibiiaals 
to  punisb  by  unlimited  imprisonment — tbat  is  to 
Aaf  by  iibprisohm^nt  tintil  rejteiiUn'ce  and  sub- 
ittUiflidil<-im  pdHtM  who,  beid^bftUdd  iijtbti  tb  Join 
in  toakibf  a  oharOh^Mte)  tefttttA  10  attdbd  a 
vAftry  tneotiat,  apd  i^o  fo  Join  in  il^  |nd  wdi  ia 
Braintree,  are  serioofly  aimrebensiT^  tliat  such  a 
poweir  will  Be  rosortod  to.  Tnat  kppfehensibn  rests, 
M  tbD  Ant  place,  d^n  tatikln  vei^  «!^ificiilit 
passages  in  the  jndgtnebt  df  Mr.  BttWfl  Parkd;'* 

Aftir  tilal  eridenoe  oonld  it  be  said  ^t 
the  law  was  a  dead  letter  ;  and  that  if  it 
were  pat  iil  motion  it  weald  nbt  prere 
effectual  ?  Id  the  Evcheqneir  Ohimber  in 
Hilary  Term,  1860»  Mr.  Baron  Mfe  (the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  now  on  the  wool* 
back),  in  thd.case  of  "  Goeling  v.  Yeley/' 
itoaiiilained  this  dootride,  that  andw.the 
existing  Jaw  all  parlies  in  thd  parish  might 
be  punished  indlHorimiilately  fbr  contnmaef 
in  negleetiiup  tojnake  a  rate,  and  that  ^e 
|>alliatidit  of  a  doctrine  ap[Hirently  do  nn* 
jilst  was,  t^at  Uie  churchwatdeos  should 
takid  edre  that  Uie  punishment  should  fdi 
on  thO  obstinate  parishioners  onlj.  If  ^- 
eemniunieatioo^  howeter,  were  the  puQifih- 
ment  td  be  infiiotedi  he  could  not  see  how 
a  distitictioH  WM  %6  t)e  mado)  fcH"  iezQbm* 
munieiition  could,  not  pass  against  a  whole 
body  but  an  individual  And  therefore  Wpold 
pasd  against  erery  indiyidaal  of.  the  whole 
body.  Having  shown  that  the  parties 
were  subject  to.exeommunicatioti  fot  the 
non«repair  of  the  ohuroh,  his  next  atop 
wbuld  be  to  shovr  that  the  p^ies  were 
^ubjedt  to .  imprisonmeol.  Chief  Justice 
irindal,  in  delivering  judgmetat  for  himself 
and  seven  .other  J|idged>  of  whom  the 
noble  and  Ibarned  Lord  was  one,  in  the 
case  Of  /*  Binder  .«.  Voley,"  saidk  the 
repair  ^  the  fabric  .of.  the  church  was 
a  duty  which  the  parishioners  were  com- 
pellable to  perform*  and  not  one  which  they 
blight  .either  toluntarily  perform,  or.di^lipe 
to  perform)  at  Uieir  own  diserqtion^  but  the 
law  was  iiUjperdtive  in  directing  tne  |^- 
(ormaoee  of  this  work  as  a  eempeliablo 
dotyt  .whed  Uierefore  the  paridhtoners 
assembled  in  vestry  th^  did  npt  ftsseiiUe 
tp  determine  whether  they  ought  to  repair 
the  church  and  maintain  tho  servicOi  far 
as  tQ  that  they  were  concluded  by. the  taw, 
but  hew  the  work  might  ^ost  ^eetuaUy 
and  most  conveniently,  be  donoi  T^he  judg- 
ment stated  further,  that  ^he  parishioners 
oeidd  BO  more  OMel  from  them  the  burdmi 
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df  repairing  tlie  ehUrch  iban  thej  dould 
Ihat  of  maiutikining  faighwi^s  and  bridges, 
and  also  ibat  it  left  wboUjr  ilntoUcbed  the 
power  which  the  spiritual  eourt  possessed 
of  enforcing  obureh-rateB.  The  learned 
Ciiief  Jttstioe  aUe  said  thai  tlie  spiri- 
tual court  was  empowered  to  eompel  the 
ehnrcbwardenft  to  r^bAif  Ih^  i^Hbrbh  by 
kj)irituat  cerisiiire,  ana  fulgbt  |)Unidb  tbdSe 
parishioners  wtio  refused  to  .perform  their 
dutj  hj  ezcommunieatitfn  ;  that  was  (said 
the  lenrn^d  Jttdge)  iitice  the  ttiAiiite  ef  the 
93d  df  Oe()^fte  III.,  tehap.  26,  By  liil))HSdM- 
meni.  'this  power  Still  remained,  and  the 
spiritual  court  could  now  enforce,  by  im- 
brisotiiiibntj  tbb  r^t)Airing  bf  thIS  dtiurdb. 
But  tb&i  thfi  ^ds  dbhsidcfecl  to  bc  the  vaSe 
by  tho  Leglalnibre  appeared  fl-ohi  atl  AH 
pddsed  sd  redShtly  as  thd  statUle  of  thd  2hd 
and  3rd  Williath  IV.,  eh&p.  93,  by  Whl'dti 
after  rebitihg  the  ibcdnf^faieneSI  iMi  bdd 
hris^n  fi'bbi  ihiS  pr&cuh  of  tbe  Gddl'eilitts- 
Ileal  Cburtd  bein^  lnbpei*atit'd  4dt  of  the 
lifnitd  of  thdir  rd^jiectivd  Juri^dictipb^,  it 
Wds  enacted,  that  any  p^hson  ftht,  havlbg 
tbe  privllcgd  of  peerage  or  ttf  P&rliftfilbiit, 
or  others,  W48  orddred  by  lnWful  deci'bd  of 
any  ecciesiasticdl  coUrt  td  phf  Anf  subi  Df 
money,  and  should  hot  bh  ihonitldH  pay 
thd  satne,  pii  edrtiflctttion  thereof,  seques- 
iration  might  issue  out  of  Cfiabcei-y  against 
tho  real  and  personal  estate  of  such  person. 
[Lord  Campbbll:  that  refers  to  the  non- 
payment of  the  rates,  attd  hdt  the  hiikkffig 
cf  ihem;]  He  was  sneaking  altogdther  ftd 
to  thb  effect  of  the  ]aw  on  churoh-ratesy 
both  as  td  the  making  of  them  and  as  to 
the  non-'payment  of  them.  Ha  therefore 
said  that  the  Legisiatbre^  eren  in  their 
bwn  time*  had  given  to  a  sentence  in  the 
BcolesiAstieal  Court  enforcing  chnreh-rates 
what  was  eqilirillent  to  an  execution  at 
eemmon  law  and  a  judgment,  and  orer 
and  aboTO  all  this  sequestration  of  their 
lands  but  of  Chancery.  Inltead,  tberefore^ 
of  the  remedy  for  deftiult  in  payment  being 
less  stHngenti  ehm'ch-rat^s  had  this  adran- 
tage  oter  tithes  or  rates  for  highways  and 
bridges  x  that  ohnrefa-iiites  could  be  eh- 
forced  liy  seqdestratibn;  and  hd  wAs  ^on- 
sequontly  at  a  loss  to  understand  upon 
What  ground  it  ebuld  be  ebntended  that 
the  present  lair  was  a  dead  letti^r.  The 
noble  dnd  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsoek 
need  not  feel  ahnoyed  at  hatlhg  orerlooked 
this  Aet.  Thii  position  reminded  him  of 
an  inoident  in  the  life  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Thorlow.  Lord  Thurlow  was  once  called 
to  aeoonnt  fo^  having  stated  something  to 
\m  fatw  wbMi  traa  not*    Lord  Thurtow^  in 


language  #hibh  their  Lordships  eould  net 
expect  him  td  repeat)  reiterated  that  his 
decision  Was  edrr^t^   and  thereupon  the 
objector  Showed  him  an  aet  of  Parliament. 
Wliat  whs  Lord  ThuHow's  reply  ?     Why, 
that  he  ihould  have  fdt  ashamed  of  him- 
self if  he  had  been  ignorant  of  the  law  of 
the  land  ';  bilt  with  I'egard  to  Aets  of  Par- 
liandenti  he  hover  pretended  to  know  thetn, 
ahd  be  believed  there  wad  no  ene  that  did. 
He  Was  awar6  that  therW  had  been  long  a 
desire  to  put  ehuroh^rates  oii  a  diffei-ent 
footing  fiom  any  other  charges  oh  land. 
Lord  Stanley  stated  that  church-rates  and 
tithes  were,  quite  distineti     There  ilas  one 
distinetibn  between  dhurdh-ratte  and  tithes 
which  certainly  did  exist,  atad  was  a  dis- 
tinction in   favour  of  dhureh-ratesi     For 
tithes  they  did   net  go  to  the  land  for 
the  remedy,  but  they  sued  the  party  fdr 
subtracting  the  tithes;     In  thb  sanie  way 
for  highwayd)    they  did   not   go   to   the 
larid  for  the  remedyi  but  procecNSIdd  by  in- 
dictmbnt  against  the  person;    But  ih  the 
eate  df  dhurch-rates  thdy  dould  not  only  go 
to  the  land,  but  to  the  perdon.     The  evi- 
denee  given  beford  the  dther  House  by  an 
enlinent  laWyer^  Dn  Lbshingtoii,  Wad  very 
remarkabid;     He  did   not  know  Whether 
it  was  ikttributable  to  ady  connexion  with 
the  Badidal  eonstitueney  which  that  learned 
Gentleman  had  do  long  represented)  but  it 
was  marvellbos  td  see  an    ecdlehisstical 
Judge  having  li  strong  bias  against  church- 
rates;     Dh    Lushingtdi)   being  asked   by 
the  Committee  if  chureh-l-atee  Were  at  any 
time  regarded  as  a  poll-tax,  said  they  were 
certainly  of  tWt  nature.     Ite  never  was 
more  surprised  than  when  he  read  that 
opinion,  bccaUid  ehUI-eh-rtited  wterlJ  fedsbni 
tially  bontradictory  to  a  poU-tax — ^a  poll- 
tax  being  an  eqddl  tax  dh  all  persons)  ahd 
chui*eh-rates  being  a  tax  aebbrding  to  nro- 
Jierty.      If  anything  could  surprise  him 
more  thafa  thd  statement,  it  was  the  readon 
given  by  the  learned  Oentlbman  for  it-^that 
it  was  obvious  they  were  of  the  naturd  of  a 
poll-*tax,  because,  whenever  there  had  been 
d  charge  upon  land,  as  in  the  case  of  tithed, 
there  had  alwayd  been  a  dower  of  distress 
aild  deidmg  the  lands;  .  He  had  no  besita^ 
tmn  in  sayiui);  that  there  was  not)  and 
never  had  heed,  that  poWer  in  tbe  e&se  of 
tithes,  and  if  ho  were  wrong  in  expressing 
that  opinion  he  hoped  be  sfabnid  be  eor* 
reeted  ;  bdt  that  being  sO)  chdreh-rates  pes*- 
tossed  an  advantage  over  all  other  dharges 
upon  tbe  person  in  respect  of  Ibnd^  inaa* 
mbeh  as  thdy  were  eharges  upon  ttie  Idna 
It  a)»pen^^  tfierefordi  that  there 
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was  a  remedj  in  the  case  of  church-rates, 
that  the  remedy  was  imprisonment ;  that 
there  was  no  legal  diffiomtj  in  haTing  re- 
course to  it,  and  that  it  was  totally  without 
foundation  to  say,  that  the  law  of  church- 
rates  could  not  be  enforced.  Those  who 
adTOcated  an  alteration  of  the  law  urged 
as  a  reason,  that  such  was  the  disposition 
of  the  people  that  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  In  that  House,  the 
Tory  sanctuary  of  justice,  they  ought  not 
to  be  told  that  justice  was  not  to  be  per- 
formed because  it  was  unpopular  in  any 
quarter.  The  extent  of  that  popularity 
was,  howerer,  greatly  exaggerated.  A 
right  rev.  Friend,  after  careful  investiga- 
tion, found  that  4  per  cent  of  the  whole 
parishes  in  the  kingdom  was  the  whole 
extent  of  the  resistance  to  church-rates. 
Then  it  was  said,  the  number  of  cases  did 
not  show  the  amount  of  agitation.  That 
might  be  very  true  ;  but  if  the  Legislature 
attended  to  agitation,  he  believed  they 
could  not  stop  with  the  abolition  of  church- 
rates,  they  would  have  to  go  much  further 
and  to  abolish — ^he  would  not  say  higher 
institutions,  for  he  did  not  believe  there 
could  be  higher  than  the  Church  —  but 
institutions  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  more 
important.  And  in  what  had  this  anti- 
church-rate  agitation  originated  ?  He  did 
not  scruple  to  say,  that  this  agitation  had 
originated,  not  in  a  real  popular  movement 
but  in  a  conspiracy,  and  that  the  conspi- 
racy was  recorded  unblushingly  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Oourtauld,  who  said, 

"  It  had  been  previously  determined  as  a  very 
available  mode  of  practically  opposing  a  rate,  that 
a  IHssenter  (and  I  was  to  have  been  the  indin- 
dual)  should  be  the  churohwarden." 

He  did  not  recognize  Mr.  Oourtauld  as  a 
Dissenter  ;  Mr.  Oourtauld  was  something 
moro  than  a  Dissenter,  being  a  Unitarian  ; 
and  he  protested  against  his  calling  himself 
a  Dissenter.  He  put  it  to  their  Lordships 
whether  a  number  of  persons  combining 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  not  merely 
a  lawful  act,  but  what  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  parties  to  do,  was  not  a  conspiracy  ? 
— whether,  in  law,  it  did  not  amount  to 
a  very  grave  misdemeanour,  for  which  the 
parties,  if  prosecuted,  would  be  liable  to 
very  heavy  punishment  ?  But  he  had  not 
done  full  justice  to  the  origin  of  his  agita- 
tion in  merely  terming  it  a  conspiracy — it 
was  a  conspiracy  carried  on  by  preme* 
ditated  wilful  perjury  and  subornation  of 
perjury.  He  said  that,  because  Mr.  Oourt- 
auld was  elected  churchwarden  in  order 
lo  prevent  the  performance  of  the  proper 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter 


duties  of  the  office.  The  duty  of  a  church- 
warden was  stated  upon  high  authority, 
that  of  Dr.  Lushington  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Oommittee,  as  follows  :-— 

"  The  proper  duty  of  a  churchwarden  is,  as  soon 
as  ever  he  comes  into  offioe,  to  see  what  is  requi* 
site  and  necessary  for  the  sustentation  of  the 
church,  that  is,  the  repair  of  the  &bric,  and  the 
finding  of  things  re<^uisite  for  the  decent  perform- 
ance of  Diyine  Service ;  those  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  expenses  that  ought  to  fidl  upon  the 
church-rate.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  an  estimate 
in  tiieilnit  instance;  to  oall  a  vestry  immediately  ; 
to  lay  before  the  vestry  that  estimate,  and  to  aak 
firom  them  a  rate ;  if  they  refuse  him  the  rate,  ho 
has  done  his  duty.*' 

He  wrote  to  the  learned  Judge  who  gave 
this  opinion  (Dr.  Lushington),  asking  him 
whether  there  was  not  here  an  important 
omission — whether  it  was  not  the  further 
duty  of  the  churchwarden  to  present  to 
the  ordinary  *'  the  want  of  repair,  that  he 
had  caused  an  estimate  to  be  laid  before 
the  vestry,  and  that  a  rate  had  been  re- 
fused, "  The  learned  J udge  answered  him, 
that  "  Such  was  the  further  duty  of  the 
churchwarden,  and  he  authorised  him  to 
state  that  such  was  his  judgment."  The 
churchwarden's  solemn  declaration^  in  lieu 
of  oath,  was  as  follows — 
"  That  I  will  well  and  truly  perform  the  olBoo 

of  churchwarden  within  the  parish  of ,  for 

the  ensuing  year,  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and 
ability ;  and  that  I  will  present  all  such  persons 
and  things  as  by  the  laws  eooleeiaitioal  of  this 
realm  are  presentable." 

Their  Lordships  would  now  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  morality  of  the  gentlemen 
who  conspired  to  procure  Dissenters  to  be 
elected  churchwardens,  with  a  view  to  de- 
feat the  raising  of  church-rates,  which  it 
was  their  duty  to  cause  to  be  raised,  and  of 
which  duty  they  were  once  solemnly  sworn 
and  now  were  solemnly  **  affirmed  "  to  the 
performance.  An  indictment  for  peijury 
would  not  lie  for  the  breach  of  a  promise 
attested  by  oath ;  but  it  was  morally  per- 
jury, and  so  in  the  case  of  a  promise  by 
way  of  solemn  affimation — which,  by  sta- 
tute, was  substituted  for  oath— to  dis- 
charge a  duty,  such  affirmation  being  made 
with  the  deliberate  object  of  preventing  it 
from  being  performed.  Morally  such  con- 
duct was  justly  accusahle  of  perjury,  and 
subornation  of  perjury  and  conspiracy  to 
commit  such  crimes  and  violate  the  law. 
Yet  the  wealthy  person  who  had  set  on 
foot  this  odious  conspiracy  had  not  scrupled 
to  profess  before  the  Oommittee  scruples  of 
"conscience,*'  forsooth,  as  to  payment  of 
church-rates.  This  reminded  one  irresiat* 
ibly  of  *'  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallow- 
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ing  a  oamel."  But  when  thej  oaxne  to  be 
examined  into,  these  *'  oonscientioas  scru* 
plea  "  turned  out  to  be  extremely  curious, 
it  appeared  that  Mr.  Courtauld,  although 
he  refused  to  be  rated  either  in  the  parish 
of  Becking  or  Braintree,  in  each  of  which 
he  had  property,  yet  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Gosfield  he  was  rated  and  paid 
the  rate.  Mr.  Courtauld  was  asked  this 
question  by  the  Committee — "  You  hare 
stated  that  you  hare  yourself  individually, 
and  those  with  whom  you  act,  unconquer- 
able objections  in  point  of  conscience 
to  the  payment  of  cnnrch-rates  imposed 
upon  the  parish  of  Braintree  ?  "  Mr. 
Courtauld  replied,  "  I  hare."  Whereon 
one  of  the  Committee  naturally  asked  how 
he  could  consistently  and  conscientiously 
pay  a  church-rate  in  the  parish  of  Gosfield, 
whilst  he  refused  to  pay  them  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  Becking  and  Braintree  ?  The  an- 
swer was  remarkable,  and  he  could  well  un- 
derstand the  curiosity  CTinced  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  but 
he  would  defy  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
to  guess  what  it  was.  Mr.  Courtauld  re- 
plied, "  In  the  parish  of  Qosfield  I  have 
been  permitted  to  construct  a  family  vault 
and  erect — [What?]— -a  family  mauso- 
leum." So  that  the  gentleman  who  agi- 
tated against  church-rates  in  one  parish 
was  a  hyper-churchman  in  another,  where 
he  had  aspired  to  the  distinction  of  a  fa- 
mily mausoleum.  This  was  the  right  royal 
style  !  Few  of  their  Lordships  had  mau- 
soleums. **  Mausoleum"  was  an  Asiatic 
term  of  dignity  and  splendour,  and  here  was 
the  arch-agitator  of  Booking  and  Brain- 
tree desirous  of  becoming  the  satrap  of 
Gosfield.  But  when  a  magnificent  estate, 
lent  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham to  Louis  XVIIL,  when  an  exile  in 
this  country,  came  into  the  possession  of 
a  wealthy  person,  ambitious  of  a  *'  mau- 
soleum, although  the  originator  of  the 
agitation  against  church-rates,  it  was  very 
remarkable  that  he  should  select  for  its 
site  the  church  or  churchyard,  and  place  it 
under  the  protection  of  church-rates.  Mr. 
Courtauld  added — "  I  am,  consequently,  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  parish  church 
of  Gosfield  " — not  on  Sundays ;  let  him 
not  be  suspected  of  anything  so  wrong, 
but — **  on  the  death  of  any  member  of  our 
family,  and  am  thereby  a  partaker  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  church  of 
Gosfield."  He  wished  Mr.  Courtauld  had 
had  more  consideration  for  the  poor  of 
those  parishes  in  which  he  had  acquired 
the  enormous  wealth  that  permitted  him  to 
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extend  his  possessions  into  Gosfield,  and 
to  indulge  his  aspirations  for  a  mausoleum. 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  decent  if 
this  wealthy  person  had  taken  some  slight 
care  that  the  hundreds  of  poor  people, 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  should 
have  had  the  means  of  worribipping  God 
in  their  own  parish  church  ?  Ail  that  this 
wealthy  agitator,  however,  cared  for,  i^ 
appeared,  so  far  as  parish  churches  were 
concerned,  was  that  he  should  have  a 
"  mausoleum  "  in  one  of  them,  and  the 
opportunity  of  interring  therein  any  of  the 
members  of  his  distinguished  family.  Mr. 
Courtauld  added—* 

'*  I  should,  however,  explain  that  I,  indiyida- 
ally,  do  not  partake  of  what  is  called  the  con- 
soientioas  objeotion  which  is  taken  by  many  of 
my  brother  Disienten." 

He  again,  in  the  name  of  the  Dissenters, 
objected  to  Mr.  Courtauld  calling  himself 
a  Dissenter.  Mr.  Courtauld  also  said  that 
the  question  of  the  church-rate  struggle, 
taken  per  se,  was  gone  comparatively  into 
insignificance,  but  was  interesting  to  Dis- 
senters, as  bearing  upon  the  important 
question  of  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  This  statement  startled  the  Com- 
mittee— one  of  whom  said,  ''that  is  a 
large  question,  will  you  explain  what  you 
mean  by  separation  of  Church  and  State?  " 
To  which  the  witness  answered,  **  I  do  not 
know  how  I  can  explain  it  better  than 
by  the  words  themselves — '  separation  of 
Church  and  State.'  "  The  witness  was  a 
person  of  shrewdness.  The  words  were 
significant  enough,  and  amply  described 
what  the  authors  of  this  anti-church-rate 
agitation  aimed  at.  It  was  well  for  their 
Lordships,  then,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
concealed  and  ultimate  object  of  any  legis- 
lation for  the  abolition  of  church-rates  was 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  If 
it  was  asked  whether  the  present  state  of 
things  was  desirable,  he  (the  Bishop  of 
Exeter)  answered  that  he  deplored,  re- 
gretted, and  deprecated  it;  but  he  de- 
plored it  most  deeply  on  account  of  the 
unscrupulous  means  by  which  the  agitation 
was  carried  on,  and  the  weak  concessions 
made  to  it ;  so  that  there  was  no  security 
that,  ere  long,  their  Lordships*  House 
might  not  be  polluted  by  the  proposition  of 
some  measure  for  the  abolition  of  church- 
rates — that  is,  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  which  was  the  real  and  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  promoters  of  such  a 
measure.  He  would  gladly  see  some  mea- 
sure by  which  the  interests  of  religion 
might  be  secured  with  less  openmg  for  the 
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ditsenriea  *nd.a4rimon^  whieh  the  {>re8eDt 
Bjfstem  teuded  to  produco*  But  that  it 
WM  not  oaay  to  derlBo  suish  a  sjatetp  #As 
■hi^wnbj  the  sUoceaaiTo  fail  area. Of  all  that 
bad  been  proposed ;  ttnd  he  belief  ed  that 
no  ajr^tem.liould  be  prcyeuted  leaa  iiablo  to 
e?il  than  that  whibh  new  eiiated.  |Ie  had 
no  a'peeial  Ioto  for  ohuroh-ratea,  but  he 
^roed  with  the  Firal  Lord  hi  the  Trea- 
aiiij,  who  bid  aaid-* 

*'  If  the  ttlW  irw^  Ibal  a  lomwDsoif  pbVrftr  M- 
isted(  req\|inAg  e^erf  pariah  to  loTjr  a  ral«»  then 
that  would  be  the  best  mo4e  of  proTidiag  for  tbo 
tabrio  of  the  church/* 

Assuming — what  he  could  dot  but  aaaanie 
— that  some  compvlsorj  system  waa  ne- 
cessary, he  did  hot  Believe  that  any  better 
Bjstein  than  tne  preaent  one  oould  i>e  in- 
vented. With  regard  to  thtt  Tdluntary 
system,  he  admitted  that  in  many  popu- 
lous parisnea,  particularly  in  great  cities, 
the  church  people  migot  themsejvea  do 
what  was  necessary  for  tne  keeping  the 
chiirchea  in  repair,  and  the  country  ought 
to  oe  grateful  to  them  for  so  doing;  but  he 
must  caiitlon  them  tliat  all  auch  voluntary 
measures  had  a  feirful  tendency  to  rob  the 
poor  of  their  rigtita  and  privileges.  The 
reers  of  England  never  would  desert  the 
poor  of  England ;  and,  whatever  meaaurea 
tkey  adopted,  they  mu^t  remember  that 
the  poor  man  has  as  good  a. right  to  a  aeat 
In  cnurch  aa  the  Li^iest,  the  richest,  and 
the  proudest  had  to  iiis  rank,  wealth,  and 
station.  Ttio  danger  of  voluntary  mea- 
aurea was  tkat  those  who  contributed  mo- 
ney would  claim  peculiar  rights  with  re- 
gard to  pews  and  sittings,  and  he  waa 
sorry  that  he  was  able  to  iUustrate  that 
danarer  by  referring:  to  tl^e  state  of  things 
in  the  city  ii^  which  their  Lordshipa  were 
as&'embted.  The  parish  of  St.  jamea, West- 
minster, contained  a  population  of  36|4Q0, 
of  whom  ^0,000  were  poor.  The  parish 
ohurch  contained  1,300  sittings  let  and  ap- 
propriated, w.hile  there  were  only  400  free 
sittings  for  adults^-of  which  not  more  than 
200  were  tolerably  good — and  100  for  chil- 
dren. In  &t.  James's  Chapel,  York  Streeti 
Ihere  were  556  sittings  let  and  appro- 
priaied,  apd  not  a  aingle  free  sitting  had 
Deen  provided.  St.  Phillip's  Chapel,  Re- 
gent Street,  contained  850  sittinga  let  and 
appropriated,  while  the  number  of  free  ait- 
tinea  for.  adults .  was  only  fifty,  and  for 
children  ^orty.  Ill  thia  chapel  there  were 
also  376  sittings  in  the  rooJF,  bui  they  were 
put  of  sight  and  never,  occupied.  He  now 
came  io  a  case  of  a  better  .deacription — 
that  of  Archbishop  Teniaon'a  Chapel^  in 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter 


Regent  Street,  in  which  thei«  were  d50 
aittinga  let  and  appropriated^  and  400  free 
aittinga  for  adulta  aiid  seventy  for  children, 
all  of  which  aitting;s  wure  exeellenti  Theh, 
ttgain,  in  St.  Luke's  Ghtirch^  Berwick 
Street^  there  were  400  aiHinga  let  and  dp- 
pi*opriated»  and  880  free  aittinga  fbi^  adults, 
of  which  240  were  gebd^  ahd  600  foi-  ohU- 
dren.  The  population  of  these  partahes 
amounted  to  36»400k  Ahd  their  Lerdafaips 
weuld  perefeitb  how  inadequate  the  ebnr^ 
aeeommodation  waa ;  but  adeh  reaultS)  he 
believed,  they  must  expect  from  the  volun- 
tary system  in  towns.  They  had  jbeeh  t<^d 
thlit  oUe^fourth  of  thd  pariahea  in  the  coun- 
try redidted  church-i-Atea ;  bnt»  et^n  if  thej 
left  Ihinga  aa  they  at  present  were,  be  en- 
treated their  LOrdahipa  not  to  be  induced, 
by  Appt^henaibna  of  dangers  which  it  was 
aaid  ^ould  arifte  if  agitiition  on  this  cjuea- 
tion  Were  allowed  to  apread;  io  delist  from 
earnestly  and  atrennpualy  kvaiating  anj  at- 
teknpt  whieh  might  be  made  for  the  i^oli- 
tioi\  of  chtareh^rateai 

The  lord  CHANCBLLOR  felt  it 
nece^aary  to  make  aome  remarka,  although 
it  was  b  great  disadvantage  td  have  to 
follow  the  right  rev.  Prelate  in  debate, 
because  the  llouse,  whether  tliey  eonbnr- 
red  with  the  right  rev,  ProUto  tfr  not, 
always  found  him  very  entertaining.  On 
the  present  occasion^  too,  the  right  rer. 
Prolate  had  very  greatly  amuaed  their 
Lerdahipa ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
apoechi  he  had  eiitirely  loat  eight  bf  the 
aul^eot  of  the  petitions  he  had  presented 
and  of  the  subjeiet  he  bad  brought  before 
the  House ;  for  heir  ever  much  it  might  be 
lamented  that,  in  the  lafe'ge  London  pa- 
rishea^  where  the  churohes  were  originally 
bnilt  for  a  population  of  one  or  two  thou- 
sand, the  accommodation  was  inadequate 
for  either  rich  Or  poor,  when  it  waa  multi- 
plied to  30,000  or  40,000,  it  waa  not, 
aurely,  any  fault  of  the  church- rfttea  that 
auch  defioieneiea  existed.  No  law  had 
ever  recognised  the  obligation  of  levying 
church- ratea  to  build  liow  chnreHes  as  po- 
pulation advanced  ; — that  had  been  done 
under  special  Acts  of  Parliambfati  frotn 
time  to  time  passed;  and  if  the  Church 
Building  Acts  did  not  make  ddeqiilite  prb- 
viaion,  that  waa  quite  a  diffbrent  question. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  haU^  in  a  very  en- 
tertaining way,  described  to  their  Lerd- 
ahipa the  aspiring  ambition  of  what  he 
called  the  House  of  Gourtsuld,  and  had 
amuaed  their  Lordahips  lirith  his  remarks 
Upon  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  of  that 
name;  bal  really^  iThether  Mn  Oonrtaidd 
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irafti  or  to«li  •  DisMit^n  98  lie  deMribd4 
himself  to  be^  that^  irith  other  pHvab  and 
pergonal  matier^^  to  whidh  the  right  reT« 
Prelate  had  referred^  irere  mbttera  Mrith 
wfaleh,  their  Lordships  had  no  conciftm  at 
all.  But  to  the  former  paft  of  the.  fid* 
drdss.  he  (the  Lord  ChanebUor)  felt  him- 
self bound  to  make  lome  obserratioflSi  in- 
asmuch as  the  right  rer*  PrelAte  had  iil* 
sinuated  that  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
bud*  not.  iDtentionallj,  but  tfirough  igno* 
raaeei  misled  their  Lordships  on  a  former 
oecasil»iii  And  ibade4uai4ly  represented  the 
Slate  of  the  low  as  regards  ohtaroh-i^tes. 
Nov  he  (thO.  Lord  Chailcellor)  would  not 
phelter  himself  behind  the  Example  of  Lord 
Thurlowt  who  replied  to  a  similar  remark 
(altbou^  in  latiguftge  far  less  eourtly  than 
thai. of  thd  right  reT»  Prelate),  "I  doii't 
cdiisider  mj|.elf  .bound  to  .know  all  Aole  of 
Parliament/'  So  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
bdmitted  that  if  ho  had  ereri  uniiitmitioil- 
aJW  and  in  ignorance,  tnisled  their  Lqrd* 
phi^«  he  should  ask  their  forgitenesli  but 
h^  would  s&y  now  exactly  what  he  said  the 
other  toightt  benaose  it  happened  to  be  is 
subject  which,  from  accidental  causesi  had 
been  pr^j^nt  to  his  itoind  judieiAlly*  erer 
binee  he  had  bcoupied  a  seht  on  the  berich ; 
and  therefore  if  hd  hoW  forgot  the  result 
of  that  «lnsidaratiOf|  he  had  fonherif  be- 
stowed Upon  it,  ho  should  be  i|ttitO  unpar- 
d<)nable.  It  was  about  ^fteen  years  ago 
that  this  question  arOse  at  Braihtreei  as  to 
whether^  when,  the  parish  would  not  make 
a  choreh«rate>.  thd  ohliroh^ardens  doold 
not  do  it  in  invitos.  That  oan&e  to  be 
considered,  first  in  the  Court  of  Qneen's 
Bench)  add  Uraa  then  carried  info  the  Ex* 
ehe^uer  Chamber,  and  elaborhtely  dis- 
euseedi  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  b^ibg  obe 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Exchequlsr  at  that 
time»  -and  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Caiht>beU)  being  thbui  Us  he  belieredt 
Attorney  General»  #ai  one  bf  the  counsel 
by  whotn  the  question  #as  &rgued#  It 
was  Tory  deeply  considered'^  and  Certainly 
Uiere  Was .  no  disposition  on  the  paH 
of  the  Judges  to  warft  the  lAw;  they 
lookM  into  it  mo0t  laboriolisly,  endea- 
▼ottHng  ratheri  if  they  could,  to  find  that 
there  was  authority  for  saying  that  the 
ohundiWardene.  eould  idapdse  that  mte; 
aOd  they  would  hare  been  gUd  to  come  to 
that  eonclusion  |  but  they  fomld  that  thbi^ 
lias  no  such  iMithority(  and  eobsequently 
they  deeUred  agiinst  the  rate.  But^  ia 
delivering  the  ubanimous  opinil^ta  of  the 
J.bdges  to  that  effect^  Chibf  Justice. Tibdal 
did  threw  out  a  suggestion  which  he  {ito 


Lord  ChaHeeUer)  wits  sorry  for,  and  whidh 
he  did  not  eoboeiTe  to  possOss  aby  weight  % 
buti  although  thO  Chief  Justice  wM  dele- 
gated to  doclaro  the  opinion  ot  the  Judges 
tegbthOr»  he  (the  Lofd  Chanedllor)  should 
protest  agftinst  its  being  considered,  that 
every  opiniba  0;cpressed  ky  himi  tod  not 
matbrial  to  the  disebssioni  should  bo  taken 
as  what  the  ethtfir  Judges  who  we^e  ^re^ 
sent  eoncurrOd  ini  He  thought  at  the 
time,  thst  th^  suggestion  of  Lord  Chi^ 
Justice  Tindal  would  ibTolv^  parties  ill.  Ox- 
pOnse^  without  any  beneficial  result.  That 
•uggestiott  WaSi  whothbr,  ds  it  was  the 
duty  of  tho  parishi  by  the  aUbient  imme- 
morial law  Of  the  Iftndi  to  kebp  tiie  ctiurch 
iA  repair^  thbre  might  not  IM  tome  doubt 
Whetheri  wh^b  the  parishioners  werb  met 
i4  sob  how  that  should  be  done,  Uiosb  who 
choie  to  sayi  *'  We  Will  hdt  tote  anything,*' 
did  not  put  theda/ieWes  in  th^  same  posi- 
tion ab  TOters  wbo«  in  the  electibri  of  a 
Mbmbor  of  ParliAmbnti  chose  to  throw 
away  their  votei  on  something  quite  beside 
the  pnrpose  of  the  election ;  and  whether 
tbe  remaining  parishioners  might  nOt  then» 
although  tbe  minority^  proe€^  to  make 
the  ratp.  The  oourse  thas  suggested  by 
Chief  Justice  Tindal  VaS  Ukeoi  And  the 
question  came  beforb  the  CoUrt  of  Exche- 
quer again ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1850 
the  Judges  delirered  their  bpibibb*  He^ 
himself^  thought  thO  minority  had  no  such 
pbwer;  and  he  gate  his  reasons.  Mr. 
Baron  Parke  and  Lord  TrUr6  took  this 
same  rleW  ;  but  th6  majority  of  the  Judges 
decided  ib  fuTour  of  the  rate.  It  was 
brought,  by  appeal^  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  took 
no  part  in  their  Lordships'  decision,  though 
be  thought  it  was  a  perfectly  correct  one. 
This  being  the  state  of  the  law,  tbe  ohbrch- 
wardens  could  not  make  a  rate ;  th^  mi- 
nority could  not  make  it  (  theti  who  could 
make  it?  The.  right  rer.  Pr^ate  had 
asked,  whether  the  parish  was  not  liiible? 
Undoubtedly,  the  reptAt  of  the  church  Wins 
part  of  the  trind  neeessiku,  so  called  by 
the  old  Saton  law,  to  keep  the  churches, 
the  roads^  and  the  bridges  in  repair.  But 
it  was  an  bbTiouS  maxibi,  that  where  there 
was  n6  legal  remedinm'^  there  was  no^us; 
and  soeh  an  obllgatiite  could  not  be  en- 
forced. The  remedy^  such  a^  it  was,  was 
Absolutely  impracticable,  artd  one  it  was 
quite  ridlouloos  to  speak  ofi  In  attcient 
times  the  predoeesSors  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  when  the  Chbrch  of  EbgUnd  was 
Roman  CAthdioi  kn^W  how  to  ofifoh^  any- 
thing of  tbia  flbrti    It  was  doubtful  Who;- 
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ther  they  OTor  imposed  an  interdict  upon  a 
whole  parish,  but  they  could  excommuni- 
cate all  the  parishioners  indiridually.  tiut, 
to  talk  of  that  being  a  remedy  in  these 
days  iras  absurd.  The  right  re?.  Prelate 
said,  there  was  practically  a  substitute  for 
it ;  and  he  referred  to  an  Act  by  which,  in 
case  of  a  person  under  sentence  of  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
could  formerly  issue  a  writ  de  exeammuni- 
eaio  capiendo^  under  which  the  person 
might  be  imprisoned.  It  is  not  quite  so  now; 
but  if  the  person  refused  to  submit  to  the 
sentence  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  that 
being  certified  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
a  decree  might  be  made  requiring  him  to 
do  so;  and  if  he  still  refused,  that  would 
be  taken  as  a  contempt  of  Chancery,  and 
a  writ  de  eonhtmace  capiendo  might  be 
issued,  and  the  defendant  be  put  in  prison 
— it  was  to  be  presumed,  in  such  a  case  as 
the  right  re?.  Prelate  contemplated,  until 
the  church  was  repaired.  But  practically, 
there  was  no  remedy;  for  nobody  was 
bound  to  lay  a  rate:  that  was  only  the 
method  adopted,  by  way  of  a  bye-law,  to 
keep  the  church  in  repair;  and  all  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  could  do  was,  to  lay 
hold  of  any  parishioner,  whether  he  was 
one  who  had  TOted  for  a  church-rate  or 
not,  and  to  proceed  against  him,  because 
his  parish  had  not  got  its  church  in  repair. 
But  it  was  perfectly  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  this  could 
be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  law;  and  if  the  right  rey. 
Prelate  thought  the  case  would  be  re- 
medied by  retaining  the  law  in  that  state, 
others  would  not  be  so  sanguine  of  it; 
because  no  sane  man  would  ever  institute 
any  such  proceeding.  The  right  rev.  Pre- 
late had  referred  to  some  modern  Acts  of 
Parliament,  giving  the  power  of  seques- 
tration. But  for  what?  Not  for  not 
baring  the  church  repaired,  or  for  not 
making  a  rate,  but  for  not  paying  a  rate 
which  had  been  lawfully  imposed.  No  ques- 
tion if  a  rate  was  lawfully  made,  there 
were  plenty  of  means  of  enforcing  the 
payment  of  it;  but  the  difficulty  was  to 
get  the  rate  properly  made.  This  subject 
had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  preceding  Oovemments,  and 
the  real  dedderalum  was  to  find  out  some 
mode  of  keeping  all  these  valuable  build- 
ings in  repair  without  causing  that  irrita- 
tion of  the  minds  of  persons  dissenting 
from  the  Church  which  they  not  unnatu- 
rally felt  at  being  called  upon  to  maintain 
a  church  to  which  they  did  not  belong. 
27ie  Lord  ChancMor 


He  agreed  with  the  right  rer.  Prelate  that 
to  talk  of  not  paying  the  rate  from  con- 
scientious scruples  was  in  most  cases  a 
mockery  ;  but  the  fact  was  that  persons  ob- 
jected to  pay  church-rates,  because  they 
did  not  like  ihe  expense  of  baring  to  keep 
up  their  own  places  of  worship,  and  being 
bound  at  the  same  time  to  contribute  to 
those  of  churchmen.  It  might  not  be  a 
very  highminded  feeling,  but  it  was  not 
very  unnatural.  Any  person  who  should 
propo^  a  plan  which  should  offer  a  reason- 
able security  for  keeping  the  churches  in 
repair  witliout  irritating  the  feelings  of 
those  who  differed  fh>m  the  Church,  would 
confer  a  great  boon  upon  the  community, 
and  would  deserve  well  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  wrong  now  for  him  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  to  say  what  the  Government 
contemplated.  An  hon.  Gentleman  in  the 
other  House  had  obtained  leave  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  upon  this  subject ;  but  he  could 
not  yet  say  how  fai  that  measure  might 
be  adopted  or  improved  upon,  or  whether, 
later  in  the  Session,  or  next  Session,  the 
Government  might  not  feel  it  expedient  to 
undertake  the  question. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  he  en- 
tirely concurred  with  the  right  reverend 
Prelate,  that  the  abolition  of  chureh-rates 
would,  through  the  Church,  strike  at  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  at  the  rights  es- 
pecially of  the  poorer  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  very  much 
doubted  whether  the  means  for  enforcing 
the  levying  of  a  church-rate  could  be  ap- 
plied :  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
confident  that  their  Lordships  would  not 
agree  to  the  Bill  which  was  likely  to  come 
up  from  the  other  House,  and  the  object 
of  which  was,  he  understood,  simply  to 
abolish  church-rates.  He  was  by  no 
means  without  hope  that  eventually  a 
measure  would  be  devised  which  would 
secure  the  rights  of  the  poor,  and  provide 
efficiently  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fa- 
bric and  for  the  necessaries  requisite  for 
the  performance  of  divine  serrice,  and 
yet  should  not  be  encumbered  with  the 
many  difficulties  which  at  present  rendered 
the  enforcement  of  church-rates  almost 
nugatory. 

LoBD  CAMPBELL  thought  that  the 
House  and  the  public  were  very  much  in- 
debted to  the  right  rev.  Prelate  who  had 
initiated  the  present  discussion.  The  sub- 
ject was  one  of  the  highest  importanoe 
and  would  not  brook  delay.  The  Bill,  as 
their  Lordships  knew,  was  pending  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  would  probaUj 
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be  shortly  laid  before  their  Lordships,  for 
the  total  abolition  of  church-rates,  without 
proTidiug  any  substitute.  To  that  Bill  he 
nerer  would  give  his  assent,  for  he  he- 
liered  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  establishment  and  to  provide  for 
the  efiBcient  performance  of  religious  wor- 
ship. He  confessed  that  the  proposal  for 
the  total  abolition  of  church-rates  deeply 
shocked  him,  and  he  was  surprised  that  it 
had  met  with  support  from  some  quarters 
in  which  he  thought  a  strong  opposition 
would  have  been  manifested ;  for  he  looked 
upon  such  a  measure  as  neither  more  nor 
less  than  one  of  spoliation.  While,  how- 
ever, he  thought  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
had  done  good  service  in  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  attention  of  the  House, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  right  rev. 
Bishop  had  made  nse  of  a  false  argument 
in  opposition  to  the  Bill ;  for  he  could  con- 
firm the  statement  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  woolsack,  that  at  present 
there  was  no  means  whatever  of  enf<ircing 
the  making  of  a  church-rate,  although, 
when  the  church-rate  had  boon  made  by 
the  majority  of  the  district,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  enforcing  its  payment.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  times  of  this  country 
there  was  no  such  difficulty,  for  the  effect 
of  the  ecclesiastical  censure  was  then  tre- 
mendous, and  those  who  refused  to  make 
the  rate  were  cursed  with  bell,  book,  and 
candle,  and  cut  off  from  the  benefit  of  the 
sacraments.  Smce  the  Reformation  there 
had  been  no  instance  of  a  successful  per- 
sonal proceeding  against  persons  who 
refused  to  make  a  church-rate.  The  first 
attempt  was  made  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Kenyon,  when  an  application  was  mado 
for  a  mani/aitMU  to  compel  the  making  of 
the  rate ;  but  that  learned  Lord  had  de- 
cided that  he  had  no  power  to  interfere, 
and  referred  the  parties  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunal,  and  that  decision  had  been 
followed  to  the  present  time.  He  (Lord 
Campbell)  believed  that  if  stringent  mea- 
sures were  adopted,  such  as  imprisoning 
parties  who  refused  to  make  the  rate,  the 
effect  would  be  most  injurious  upon  the 
interests  of  the  Church.  He  should  re- 
joice if  some  measure  could  be  suggested 
which,  like  the  measure  in  substitution  for 
the  church-cess  in  Ireland,  would  provide 
for  the  support  of  the  fabric  and  the  main- 
tenance of  Divine  worship  in  churches, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  would  relievo 
Dissenters  from  the  payment  of  a  rate  to 
which  they  conscientiously  objected. 
TuK  Bishop  op  EXETBR  briefly  re* 


plied,  reiterating  his  statement,  that  by  the 
statute  of  183o  it  was  distinctly  provided 
that  every  order  made  by  an  ecclesiastical 
court  should  be  obeyed,  under  the  penalty 
of  writ  de  conXumact  capiendo.  Whether 
it  were  for  the  enforcement  of  a  rate  al* 
ready  made,  or  for  the  making  of  a  rate, 
it  was  the  same  thing  ;  and  he  was  able 
to  say,  as  he  had  said  before,  that  it  had 
been  proved  by  ezperience  to  be  effectual, 
for  in  several  cases  it  had  been  put  in 
force  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  threat  of  putting 
it  in  force  was  made  known,  the  rate  was 
made.  By  the  very  confession  of  the 
agitators  at  Braintree,  they  dreaded  the 
exercise  of  that  power. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

WAR  WITH  RUSSIA— CONDUCT  OF  THE 
WARp-PETITION. 
The  Earl  of  ALBEMARLE  said,  ho 
had  to  present  a  petition  from  merchants, 
bankers,  manufacturers,  and  inhabitants  of 
Bristol,  praying  that  their  Lordships  would 
be  pleased  to  take  such  steps  as  were  in 
their  power  to  induce  Her  Majesty's  pre-* 
sent  Ministers  to  establish  a  strict  block- 
ade of  the  enemy's  ports,  and  to  make 
such  representations  to  the  Prussian  Go- 
vernment as  should  compel  that  Power  to 
close  the  overland  trade  with  Russia.  At 
the  same  time  he  wished  to  move  for  cer- 
tain returns  relating  to  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  Russia,  in  order  to  show  that 
there  had  been  more  than  the  usual  quan- 
tity imported  from  that  country  recently, 
and  to  prove  the  inefficiency  of  the  block* 
ade  of  last  year.  He  also  wished  to  ask  in 
what  manner  the  Government  proposed  to 
allow  the  trade  with  the  enemy  to  be  con- 
ducted in  future?  It  appeared  to  him  that 
this  subject  was  the  most  important  that 
could  by  any  possibility  occupy  their  Lord- 
ships' attention.  The  disposal  of  every- 
thing rested  with  a  higher  Power;  but, 
humanly  speaking,  he  considered  that  the 
Government  were  responsible  either  for 
peace  or  war.  He  believed  it  to  be  in 
their  power,  by  an  energetic  and  vigorous 
policy,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  termi- 
nation; or,  failing  in  that  energy,  to  make 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol  another  siege  of 
Troy.  He  trusted  that  their  Lordships 
would  excuse  him  if  he  borrowed  a  phrase 
used  in  another  place,  to  the  effect  that 
"it  was  the  policy  of  Government  to  inflict 
the  maximum  of  injury  upon  the  enemy, 
and  the  minimum  of  injury  upon  ourselves." 
Now,  with  regard  to  inflicting  the  mazi* 
mum  of  injury  on  the  enemy,  the  question 
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naturally  arose,  Id  tlie  %ni  place,  had  we 
dene  bo  9  and  neit,  was  there  any  reason- 
ahle  prospect  that  we  should  do  so  in  the 
next  campaign  f  War  was  declared  upon 
the  28th  of  March.  1854;  and,  as  the  law 
stood  at  that  time,  it  was  felonj,  if  not 
treason,  ibr  any  suhject  of  these  realms 
to  trade  with  the  enemy.  That  wholesome 
law  was  departed  from,  nnfertfinately  for 
this  country,  fbr  it  was  his  sincere  couTiction 
that,  had  #e  adhered  to  it,  restead  of  at- 
tending Vienna  Conferences  with  **  hated 
hreath  and  whispering  hnmhleness,*^  in- 
stead of  appearing  as  suppliants  suing  fsr 
peince,  and  submitting  to  the  humiliation 
of  a  refusal,  we  should  ha?e  Russia  at  our 
feet,  begging  for  peace  upon  any  terms, 
and  implonn^  us  to  sare  her  from  the  fury 
of  a  nobility  whom  our  measures  had  driren 
to  beggary  and  despair.  The  GoTemment, 
last  year,  deolared  their  intention  to  esta- 
blish' a  strict  and  ▼igorons  blockade.  The 
blockade  of  the  Baltio  was  tolerably  ef- 
Hsctire  t  the  blockade  of  the  Black  8ea 
was  partial,  and  nnlbrtunately,  the  par- 
tiality was  in  fkyovtY  of  the  enemy  ;*fbr 
while  we  blockaded  the  months  of  the 
Danube,  and  shut  tn  tram  the  markets 
2,000,000  quarters  of  corn  belonging  to 
onr  fHends^'we  left  all  the  ports  of  the 
enemy  open')  and  let  out  millions  of  quar- 
ters of  linseed  belonging  to  the  enemy. 
The  British  merchants,  relying  on  the  re- 
peated assupanOes  of  the  Go^rament,  re- 
garded the  Black  Boa  as  tabooed,  and, 
looking  upon  it  as  treasonaMe  tp  trade 
with  the  Black  Sea,  went  to  Aft-iea,  te 
India,  and  elsewhere,  and  brought  a  large 
supply  cf  Ibseed  into  this  country.  But  the 
enemy  was  heisvehand  with  them,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  sell  their  produce  at  a  de- 
preciation of  15  per  oent.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  the  matimum  of  Injury  was  in- 
flicted upon  British  merchants,  while  the 
maximum  ef  profit  was  enjoyed  by  the 
enemy  producers.  It  appeared,  from  the 
best  authentic  accounts,  that  more  than 
10,000,000).  of  gold  and  siWer  went  hito 
Russia  from  this  oonntry  in  the  first  year 
of  the  war  for  goods  rebeived.  It  was  to 
be  presumed  that  the  Government  would 
not  renew  the  blunders  of  last  Tear,  but 
that  both  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
8ea  there  would  be  a  strict  and  Tigorons 
blockade,  as  far  as  ships  eouM  eflect  it; 
but  ships  akme  wero  abortlTO  to  make 
that  bloekade  effectual.  The  petition  he 
now  presented  was  conclnsiTC  on  this  point. 
The  land  transit  trade  frwn  Russia  to 
luaia  mast  be  diminiahed.  By  the  mode 
Th€EarlofAU>emarU 


in  whioh  it  was  conducted  the  goods  were 
not,  as  beretof(>re,  transmitted  "to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, but  were  brought  through  the 
departments  ef  Smolensko,  Tver,  and  No- 
Yo^orod,  to  the  {W>ntler  town  of  Taurogen, 
and  were  sfiipped  thence  to  Memel,  the 
distance  of  only  a  few  miles.  He  thoagh^ 
that  the  floternment  were  bound  to  do  one 
of  two  things — either  to  raise  the  block* 
ado,  to  diminish  their  naral  armaments,  to 
send  out  more  land  forces,  which  of  course 
involved  the  shedding  of  more  blood,  or  to 
take  the  alternative — enforce  the  blockade 
vigerouslj  by  sea  and  land.  In  the  petl- 
tfon  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  **  take  such 
steps  as  to  compel  the  Prussian  Govern- 
meht  to  dose  thS  overland  trade  with  Roe- 
sia/'  Now,  upon  the  nature  of  these  he 
would  not  enter ;  he  left  them  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Ministers.  His  wish  at  the 
present  moment  was  only  te  ventilate  the 
subject,  and  he  would  first  go  to  the  qnes- 
tiori  of  prohibition.  That  was  no  new  sub- 
ject to  the  Government,  past  or  present. 
That  prohibition  was  urged  npen  the  Go- 
vernment, and  was  recommended  by  (he 
persons  of  all  others  who  were  moat  com- 
petent to  advise  them — namely,  the  mer- 
chants trading  with  Russia.  Ever  since 
he  had  a  seat  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment he  had  been  an  enemy  of  class  in- 
terests;  but  he  could  not  but  advocate 
the  views  of  these  merchai|ts,  for  he  be- 
lieved that  their  interests  and  those  of 
the  public  were  inseparably  connected. 
Their  advice  was  certainly  preferable  to 
sending  10,000,0001.  to  reehiit  the  re- 
sonrees  of  the  enemy.  It  had  been  as- 
serted that  such  a  prohibitiott  would  not 
snceeed,  and  that  it  would  fnfiict  no  in- 
jury upon  Russia,  and  grei^t  Injair  ppgn 
ourselves.  He  was  ready  to  take  rao  con- 
verse of  that  proposition^  an^  to  prove 
that  this  step  of  entirely  stopping  the  ira^e 
of  Russia  would  infiict  ihe  maxipinm  of 
mjuiy  upon  Russia,  and  the  minimom  of 
injury  upon  ourselves.  He  argued  this 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  tra^e. 
Their  Lonnhipo  were  perfectly  aware  of 
what  the  export  trade  of  Ru8sij|  cop- 
sisted.  It  conusted  of  a  few  ar^^c»  pf 
raw  prodnce,  raised  by  serf  labourers,  wfap 
were  the  property  of  the  nobles  ef  tha( 
country.  The  Russian  li^ndh^id  nobles 
were  a'  military  caste ;  they  not  only  h^d 
all  the  principal  commands  In  that  country, 
hut  the  whole  army  was  raised  br  thetp. 
All  the  ranks  were  filled  widi  them,  f^pom 
the  field-raarBhal  down  to  the  private  sol- 
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dier.  Bwerj  landlord  was  a  soldier,  and 
landlords  were  not  a  very  patient  order  of 
beings  in  any  ooantry  ;  but  a  soldiev- 
landlord,  with  a  sword  at  his  side,  was 
a  man  who,  in  a  military  oountry,  was 
likely  to  make  himself  heard.  Well, 
these  exports  were  the  property  of  the 
Beldier-landlords  of  Russia.  The  exports 
formed  the  rent  of  the  Russian  nobility ; 
any  injury  to  the  rent  must  be  an  in- 
jui^y  tb  Che  nobility.  Now,  the  policy 
of  this  country  last  year,  and  their  policy 
this  year,  as  it  had  hitherto  gone  on,  was 
the  very  opposite  of  all  the  principles  which 
they  had  been  talking  about ^  as  to  inflict- 
ing a  maximum  of  injury  upon  Russia, 
and  a  minimum  of  injury  upon  themselves. 
One  effect  of  these*  imperfect  blockades 
had  been  to  make  the  war  ponqlar  with  the 
people  of  Prussia.  It  in  some  degree  re- 
donciled  them  to  the  disgrace  which  the 
vacillation  of  their  sovereign  had  brought 
upon  them,  and  made  the  gain  to  their 
interest  act  as  a  counterbalance  to  their 
loss  of  honour.  But  a  far  more  serious 
consequence  of  our  policy  was,  that  it  made 
the  war  popular  with  Rnssia,  and  its  soldier- 
landlords  ;  and  as  long  as  that  feeling  ex- 
isted, let  our  successes  be  as  britliant  as 
they  might  in  the  Orimea,  peace  was  ut- 
terfy  ipaposslble.  ¥here  could  be  no  peace 
until  they  made  those  exponents  of  public 
opinion  in  Russia,  those  military  landlords 
feel  more  severely  the  pressure  of  the  war. 
But  so  hr  from  that  having  been  th»  case, 
the  land  transit  of  last  year  had  produced 
the  piost  beneflcial  eflbct  to  them.  They 
netted,  it  was  true,  a  little  less  profit  on 
their  eiports ;  but  their  hordes  and  carts 
for  carnage  were  an  Immense  source  of 
proflt  to  (hem — so  remunerative,  indeed, 
was  it  ibund  to  be  that  they  brought  carts 
and  horses  from  the  confines  of  fiiiberia. 
A  good  system  of  policy  on  the  part  of  this 
country  would  not  have'brought  ^^o^i  sqcl^ 
a  state  of  things.  The  object  of  this  coun- 
try ought  to  be  to  mi^ke  &e  waf  unpalat* 
able  to  the  Russian  nobility,  to  make  thefr 
exports  nnsaleable,  to  make  their  serfs  un- 
profitable. On  this  export  \xtAe  the  Rus- 
sian noble  entirely  depended,  an^  his  habit 
beinff  always  to  live  iip  to  his  means,  ^n^ 
generally  far  in  advance  of  tfiem,  he  had 
no  money  to  fall  back  npop  ^s  a  resource 
whenever  that  export  trade  sh(M]]d  ftiil  V\m, 
There  was  no  Tniddle  class  in  i^ossia.  No 
man  in  Russia  could  supply  htips^lf  with  a 
conveyance  of  his  good^  iq  the  marts  ;  that 
was  wholly  In  the  hands  pf  a  small  bpt  f( 
highly-respectable  body  of  British   mer- 


ehants;  the  Russian  landlords  could  ii(»| 
oonvey  their  goods  to  the  pert  of  shipnient : 
that  was,  again,  supplied  by  British  mer-^ 
chants.  Nqw,  this  hoir  of  Bnglishmeny 
as  respectable  a  body  as  any  in  that 
oountry,  had  been  in  existence  before  the 
present  capital  of  Russia  was  knowii,  and 
when  its  she  was  a  desolate  spot  amid  the 
marshes  of  t^e  Neva  ;  even  before  the 
name  pf  Peter  the  Oreat  was  known  they 
were  carrying  on  trade  at  Archangel  bi^ 
tween  Russia  and  tfnffland.  He  dwelt  upoi^ 
this,  because  these  merchants  had  repeats 
ediy  declared  to  the  Government,  tb'at  if 
the  ordera  in  Council  permitting  the  trade 
were  repealed,  an(i  that  the  STta^ute  law 
were  to  be  enforced  as  it  was  befbre  ihosp 
orders  were  made,  they  would  entirely  dis- 
continue the  Russian  trade.  They  bufiht 
to  be  believed  in  that  assertion,  for  it  waj; 
obvious  that  men  of  their  high  cha|tu!ter 
were  not  disposed  to  risk  their  honoi|r  as 
British  merchants,  and  to  ipcur  disgrace 
and  banibhment  by  eyading  the  law.  He 
therefore  wished  their  Lordships  to  b^r  in 
mind  the  inevitable  consequences  that  won]  j 
arise  from  their  not  carrying  into  effect  the 
statute  law  which  m||de  it  treason  to  trade 
with  an  enemy.  That,  independently  of  any 
measure  fo  prevent  the  ingress  pf  Kassian 
products,  would  destroy  aFoi^ee  two-thirds 
of  her  exports,  and  thre^-fqurths  of  the 
capital  by  which  it  was  carried  oi\ — ^ibr 
three-fourths  pf  hef  money  fraps^ictiops 
were,  conducted  in  London.'  It  was  sai<!|| 
thi|t  if  these  iperchants  did  jibaQ^on  thq 
trade,  another  di^ss  of  nersQns  wonfd  con^e 
forward  ;  but  who  were  they,  h($  shquld  like 
to  ask?  Whp  could  succeed  tljose  mer- 
chants ?  Let  ps  see  what  wop)()  be  their 
re^^nirement^t.  First,  tixpjr  mtlQt  be  men  of 
capital  an4  of  credit  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  t^ade.  It  shov]d  be  9pepif)lly  borne 
in  miqd  tl)f^t  tl)p  trade  was  one  of  ad* 
vaqces,  and  pnlike  the  usual  system  qf 
in\drn|^.  Everything  wa^  tQ  he  paid  in 
advanpe,  and  wqp  were  (be  persons  to  do 
it  ?  Were  they  merchants  of  anv  other 
co^qtry  ?  Thev  did  not  exist  in  Russia  ; 
^hev  did  not  exist  in  Prussia.  There  werq 
nqne.  He  dfd  not  wish  to  speak  of  apT 
particular  couqtrj  or  place,  but  ho  under- 
stood thi^t  there  was  Qol^ody'so  tow  in  purse 
or  in  credit  pB  the  Prussian  fnerchant.  If 
they  took  the  test  of  solvency— inapaelyi 
thp  rate  of  djseauqt,  he  believed  that  the 
Prussian  merchants  paid  20  per  ceqt  dis- 
count^ apd  were  thqse  ^he  persons  to  takq 
up  a  tradp  involving  an  enprpioos  capital  ? 
The  idea  was  utterly  prepqsterouSi    Bui 
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capital  was  not  all  that  was  required. 
They  might  hare  capital  and  credit  too, 
bat  something  more  was  still  wanted. 
Great  local  knowledge  and  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  native  agents  were 
equallv  necessary,  for  withoat  these  all  the 
capital  and  credit  they  could  command 
would  not  enable  persons  to  understand 
the  way  in  which  this  trade  was  carried 
on.  The  British  merchant  made  repeated 
adTances  from  the  beginning  of  Autumn 
to  the  beginning  of  March  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  a  set  of  native  agents. 
Those  agents  had  to  travel  from  500 
to  1,000  miles  into  the  interior,  visiting 
the  various  fairs  and  marts  of  com- 
merce, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back 
the  commodities  which  they  were  com- 
missioned to  purchase.  They  were  often 
delayed,  and  had  to  wait  the  melting  of 
the  snow  to  enable  them  to  float  their 
river  boats,  by  which  they  were  conducted 
to  the  port  of  shipment.  The  question 
would  naturally  suggest  itself,  what  se- 
curity  had  the  merchants  that  these  men 
would  not  run  away  with  the  property  ? 
There  was  none  whatever  —  practically 
speaking,  there  was  no  redress  at  law  for 
such  a  contingency.  But,  notwithstanding, 
it  was  known  perfectly  well  that  the  trade 
was  carried  on  profitably — and  why  ?  Be- 
cause from  its  being  an  old-established 
trade  there  had  sprung  up  a  degree  of 
confidence  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  principle 
of  good  fidth  on  the  other,  which  prevented 
those  parties  from  dealing  unjustly.  How, 
he  would  ask,  was  it  possible  that  such  a 
class  of  men  should  suddenly  spring  up  in 
Russia?  They  might,  no  doubt,  in  the 
course  of  years,  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
what  would  become  of  Russia — what  would 
be  the  condition  of  Russia  ?  That  was  the 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Lordships — it  was  the  most 
important  question  of  all.  By  adopting 
the  course  these  merchants  demanded,  her 
exports  would  be  destroyed;  the  rouble 
would  be  of  the  value  of  a  French  assignat ; 
in  two  years  her  finances  would  be  in  the 
most  inextricable  confusion ;  and  the  soldier 
landlord,  the  man  upon  whose  courage  and 
fidelity  the  Sovereign,  must  depend  in  the 
day  of  battle,  would  be  rendered  despond- 
ing, despairing,  and  disaffected,  when  your 
prohibitive  policy  had  taught  him  that  not 
merely  had  the  war  stripped  him  of  his 
serfs — not  merely  had  it  burdened  him 
with  taxes,  but  that  it  had  brought  him  to 
beggary  and  ruin  by  having  entirely  de- 
prived him  of  his  trade.  Could  the  war 
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be  carried  on  for  a  single  year  by  Ruasta 
under  these  circumstances  ?  He  was  not 
speaking  entirely  in  ignorance  of  the  coun- 
try or  of  its  people,  for  he  had  travelled 
from  one  end  of  Russia  to  the  other.  He 
was  there  in  1824,  and  saw  a  little  of  the 
temper  of  the  nobility  at  that  time,  and 
they  talked  just  as  freely  of  the  insurrec- 
tion which  took  place  there  the  year  after 
as  the  clubs  of  London  now  talked  of  the 
efficiency  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
There  appeared  to  be  an  undefined  notion 
abroad  in  this  country  that  if  a  stop  were 
put  to  our  trade  with  Russia  we  should  be 
ruined  for  ever ;  but  what  foundation  was 
there  for  such  a  notion  ?  There  waa  none 
whatever.  Their  Lordships  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  raw  products  of  which  the 
Russian  exports  consisted  were  not  of  so 
rare  a  kind  that  one  country  only  conld 
produce  them,  but  were  to  be  had  all  orer 
the  world.  The  Russian  hemp,  for  in- 
stance, was  by  no  means  the  best  that 
came  into  the  market,  and  he  found  by  the 
prices  current  of  last  Saturday  that  16  per 
cent  more  was  obtained  for  the  Manilla 
hemp  than  for  the  hemp  produced  by  Rus- 
sia, It  could  also  be  obtained  from  the 
North  of  France  and  Lombardy,  and  from 
the  latter  country  the  Qovemment  had 
procured  several  thousand  tons.  Passing 
from  Europe  to  India,  they  would  be  lost 
in  wonder  at  the  superabundance  in  that 
country  of  the  materials  which  were  now 
obtained  from  Russia;  all  the  vegetable 
creation  seemed  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
three  products  of  hemp,  flax,  and  if  not 
into  animal  tallow,  at  least  into  a  substitute 
for  that  article.  From  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains to  ten  degrees  of  south  latitude  there 
were  whole  tribes  of  trees  which  fumiahed 
a  substitute  for  hemp.  The  nettle  also  pro- 
duced rope  superior  to  the  best  Russian 
rope,  for  a  Russian  fibre  had  broken  with  a 
weight  of  1601b.  while  a  fibre  of  nettle  had 
held  4001b.  without  breaking.  The  Philip- 
pine  Islands,  again,  produced  the  Manilla 
root,  which,  after  clothing  4,000,000  of  peo- 
ple, came  into  the  market  as  the  best  rope  in 
the  world.  Iron  was  also  a  great  competitor 
with  hemp.  When  the  iron  cable  had  first 
superseded  the  vegetable  cord  cable,  down 
had  gone  the  price  of  hemp,  and  it  had 
again  gone  down  since  the  patent  for  iron 
wire  had  expired ;  the  iron  cable  was  now 
used  by  all  the  great  companies  and  ahip- 
masters,  being  as  efficient  for  the  standing 
rigging  of  the  smallest  yacht  as  for  that  of 
the  largest  vessel.  It  was  stated  by  Messra, 
Noble,  the  great  hemp  brokers,  that  if  Her 
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Majesty's  Ministers  would  declare  that  it 
iras  unlawful  to  trade  with  Russia  for  one 
year,  such  an  impetus  would  be  giren  to 
the  growth  of  these  textile  fabrics  that 
they  would  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
products  of  Russia  in  price,  quality,  and 
quantity,  Russian  flax  was  beaten  by  that 
of  Belgium,  the  latter  baring  a  superiority 
of  12  per  cent  in  the  market  Here,  again, 
they  might  depend  upon  a  supply  firom  In* 
dia,  as  the  immense  population  of  that 
country,  and  their  great  industry  and  me* 
chanical  skill,  rendered  those  products  the 
most  profitable  which  partook  of  a  vegetable 
and  a  manufacturing  character,  such  as 
bemp  and  flax.  Last  year,  as  president  of 
the  Agricultural  Association  in  his  own 
county,  he  had  urged  the  cultivation  of  flax 
upon  the  agriculturists  of  Norfolk,  but  he 
was  glad  they  had  not  taken  his  advice,  as 
be  had  given  it  in  reliance  upon  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Government  that  an  effective 
blockade  would  be  maintained.  Ireland, 
too,  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  production 
of  this  fibre,  from  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  its  labour,  the  humidity  of  its  cli- 
mate and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  Several 
of  the  northern  provinces  had  already  culti- 
vated it.  The  celebrated  engineer.  Sir  J. 
M'Neill,  had,  on  the  faith  that  the  block- 
ade of  the  Russian  ports  was  to  be  strictly 
enforced,  laid  600  acres  under  flax,  but  the 
market  was  glutted  by  Russian  produce, 
and  he  could  now  only  sell  at  a  loss.  He 
now  came  to  the  question  of  tallow.  Be- 
fore war  was  declared  Russian  animal  tal- 
low had  been  losing  its  price  in  the  market, 
having  been  superseded  by  vegetable  oils, 
and  the  taking  the  duty  off  soap  had  had  a 
great  effect  in  extending  the  number  of  sub- 
stitutes for  animal  tallow.  Messrs.  Price 
and  Co.,  the  largest  candle  manufacturers 
in  the  world,  who  employed  no  less  than 
2,000  workmen,  had  not  a  cask  of  animal 
tallow  upon  their  establishment,  its  place 
being  supplied  by  palm  and  other  vegetable 
oils.  The  palm,  from  which  this  oil  was 
obtained,  grew  along  the  coast  where  the 
slave  trade  prevailed,  and  it  had  been 
found  that  in  proportion  as  the  slave  trade 
diminished,  an  increase  took  place  in  the 
quantity  of  oil  produced,  so  that  by  re- 
scinding the  order  in  Council  of  April  15, 
1854,  they  would  contribute  to  diminish 
the  slave  trade.  France,  again,  which  was 
a  great  exporter  of  candles  and  soap,  ab- 
stained almost  entirely  from  the  use  of 
animal  tallow,  substituting  for  it  what 
was  commonly  called  the  African  ground 
or  pig-nut,  which  they  obtained  from  Al- 
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geria — it,  however,  was  not  a  nut,  but 
of  the  pulse  kind,  and  grew  in  almost 
every  part  of  Africa ;  it  was  easily  culti>< 
vated  and  very  remunerative.  In  order 
to  show  how  unexpectedly  and  the  facility 
with  which  substitutes  were  found  for  tal- 
low, he  would  cite  the  instance  of  the  Irish 
Peat  Company,  started  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  from  peat  a  naphtha  oil,  which 
was  worth  about  Is,  per  gallon;  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  this  oil  possessed  the  high 
lubricating  quality  necessary  for  machinery, 
and  in  a  few  months  the  price  rose  from 
Is,  to  5s.  a  gallon.  Peat  was  not  a  very 
scarce  thing  in  Ireland,  and  he  therefore 
hoped  that  the  Peat  Company  would  con- 
trioute  their  quota  towards  substitutes  for 
Russian  tallow.  The  Government  had, 
thanks  to  the  blockade,  inundated  this 
country  with  Russian  goods — hemp,  which 
was  at  70^,  had  fallen  to  50^ ;  flax,  which 
was  at  52Z.  per  ton,  had  fallen  to  37^; 
and  tallow  had  declined  from  701.  to  481. 
An  argument  used  against  the  rescinding 
of  the  order  in  Council  was,  that  it  would 
tend  to  encourage  trade  among  neutral 
Powers,  and  that  in  Prussia  flax  mills 
would  spring  up  on  every  side.  But  what 
was  the  mighty  competition  which  was 
feared  ?  In  Prussia  there  were  but  nine 
flax  mills;  they  might  erect  others,  but 
in  order  to  do  so  they  would  require  time, 
capital,  skilled  labour,  and  machinery, 
which  latter  must  all  come  from  England. 
No  manufactory  could  be  erected  under 
50,000Z.,  and  while  these  preparations  were 
being  made  it  was  supposed  that  Prussia 
would  be  allowed  to  continue  in  her  quasi 
state  of  hostility,  breaking  the  law  of  this 
country  by  breakng  the  blockade,  and  allow- 
ing goods  to  come  through  her  territory, 
supplying  at  the  same  time  our  enemies 
with  arms  and  munition  of  war.  But 
Prussia  might  be  found  either  employed 
in  stopping  the  ingress  of  Russian  goods, 
or  might  find  an  allied  fleet  blockading 
her  ports  in  the  Baltic,  and  a  Russian 
army  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine;  or 
there  might,  perhaps,  be  an  appeal  to  the 
nationalities,  which  had  been  exoressed  by 
more  than  one  of  Her  Majesty  s  Govern- 
ment without  any  great  disfavour  being 
shown,  he  believed,  by  the  Chief  Minister. 
But  if  matters  came  to  the  worst  this  com- 
petition on  the  part  of  Prussia  would  but 
end  in  a  few  million  more  yards  of  Silesian 
linen.  They  were  also  told  that  in  Italy  and 
Holland  this  neutral  trade  would  be  carried 
on ;  but  the  question  again  arose,  where 
would  they  find  capitalbts  and  men  ?  He 
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had  dwelt  thus  much  on  the  importance  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  hy  stopping  the 
funds  by  which  the  trade  was  carried  on, 
hut  he  did  not  attach  much  importance  to 
the  machinery  by  which  the  progress  of 
Russian  products  into  this  country  was  to 
be  prevented.  The  plan  proposed  by  the 
petitioners  was,  that  the  importer  of  Rus- 
sian products  should  make  an  oath  before 
the  consul  that  such  goods  were  the  pro- 
ducts of  another  country.  Now,  he  ad- 
mitted that  these  certiBcates  might  occa- 
sionally be  evaded,  that  an  importer  might 
be  found  to  swear  to  anything  |  and  a 
blundering  consul — though  he  hoped  the 
Gorernment  would  only  appoint  efficient 
men — might  not  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  Riga,  St.  Petersburg,  or  Lombardy 
hemp.  But  he  derived  his  belief  of  the 
efficiency  of  certificates  of  origin  from  the 
nature  of  the  men  who  would  be  employed; 
for  they  must  be  men  of  capital  and  credit. 
He  thought  he  had  already  shown  that  the 
sacrifices  which  this  country  would  be 
called  upon  to  make  would  not  be  so  seri- 
ous as  might  be  supposed ;  but  if  we  were 
not  prepared  for  sacrifices,  why  did  we 
go  to  war  ?  No  nation  with  a  great  ex- 
ternal trade  could  enter  upon  war  with- 
out making  sacrifices.  War  entailed  two 
burdens  —  the  heavy  expenses  of  naval 
and  military  establishments,  and  the  in- 
terruption of  the  trade  of  the  country 
with  which  It  was  at  war,  this  lattor  loss 
being  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  trade 
with  the  enemy.  How  did  this  country 
stand  with  regard  to  Russia  ?  This  coun- 
try could,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
better  go  to  war  with  Russia  than  with 
any  other  country,  as  Russia  had,  during 
peace,  inflicted  more  evils  on  this  country 
than  any  other  by  its  hostile  tarififs.  In 
fair  and  open  trade  between  two  countries, 
in  the  exchanges  of  products  for  products, 
the  balance  of  gold  and  silver  was  some- 
times on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the 
other.  How  did  this  country  stand  with 
regard  to  Russia  in  this  respect?  From 
the  return  of  exports  and  imports  last  laid 
on  their  Lordships'  table,  he  found  that 
British  exports  to  Russia  amounted  to 
1,228,404?.,  while  this  country  received 
from  Russia  imports  to  the  amount  of 
9,200,84 H.,  80  that  this  country  had  to 
pay  a  balance  of  gold  and  silver  to  Russia 
of  7,792.437?.  The  object  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  to  make  Russia  suffer  more 
than  it  did ;  but,  as  our  trade  was  of  more 
consequence  to  her  than  her  trade  was  to 
ns,  it  was  as  evident  as  a  demonstration  | 
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in  Euclid  that,  under  the  present  state  of 
things,  this  country  had  bean  iaflicting  the 
maximum  of  loss  upon  itself,  and  the  VMni- 
mum  on  Russia.  We  took  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  of  the  exports  of  Russia,  while  Russia 
took  scarcely  one-eightieth  part  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  this  eonntry.  The  aoeonnl,  there- 
fore, stood  thus : — By  losing  our  custom, 
Russia  lost  two-thirds  of  her  export  trade, 
and  nearly  all  the  oapital  by  which  it  was 
carried  on ;  while  we  lost  a  very  trifling 
portion  of  our  trade,  and  the  capital  was 
our  own.  But  even  if  so  favourabk  a  ba- 
lance could  not  have  been  shown,  was  this 
a  question  which  ought  to  be  treated  In  a 
miserable  huckstering  style  ?  Were  Rus- 
sian hides  and  tallow  to  be  weighed  against 
English  blood  and  sinew?  Viewing  the 
question  even  in  this,  the  narrowest  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  found  that  we  had  the 
means  of  greatly  crippling  the  commerce 
and  enterprise  of  Russia,  without  propor* 
tionate  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  this  aoon- 
try ;  for  it  would  cost  us  only  one-eightiath 
part  of  our  exports  to  reduce  the  imports 
of  gold  and  silver  into  Russia  by  something 
like  7,792,0001.  He  thought  the  bargain 
would  be  a  good  one.  Well,  now,  that 
would  be  precisely  the  efieot  of  the  step 
he  was  urging  upon  Government;  although 
it  might  be  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
political  economy.  No  donbt  it  is  very 
much  opposed  to  political  economy,  but  so 
is  war  in  every  shape  and  form.  In  trntli, 
war  and  political  economy,  as  every  one 
must  see,  are  incompatible  with  each  other. 
War  implies  a  negative  of  all  trade ;  henee 
no  principles  of  political  economy,  or  any 
other  principle  eonneoted  with  peaceable 
relations,  are  involved. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDBRLY  said, 
that  there  eould  be  no  objection  te  the 
production  of  the  papers  for  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  moved,  although  he  was 
afraid  that  they  would  not  give  mush  io- 
foroiation,  as  they  afforded  a  very  im- 
perfect test  of  the  amount  of  eommeree 
carried  on.  The  noble  Earl  complained 
that  the  blockade  had  been  imperfsetly 
exercised,  and  that  there  had  been  litUe 
injury  inflicted  upon  the  Russian  trade 
while  a  ^reat  deal  had  been  done  to  oar 
own.  He  would  beg  to  direct  their  Lord- 
ships' attention,  however,  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  blockade  had 
been  first  instituted.  We  were  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Russia  in  concert  with  an 
ally  who  entertained  a  different  opinion 
to  ourselves  with  regard  to  questions  of 
maritime  law  and  the  rights  of  bettige* 
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ranta.  They  recognised  the  right  of 
neatrids  to  oarrj  property  of  the  enemy 
without  heing  subject  to  the  right  of 
search,  and  that  was  one  reason  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  deal  tenderly 
with  any  interference  with  the  commercial 
proceedings  of  the  enemy.  But  there  was 
another  ctrcumstaDoe  which  rendered  that 
necessary.  It  was  the  practice  for  mer- 
chants in  this  country  to  pay  in  adfance 
for  Russian  produce,  and  the  consequence 
of  that  system  was,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  blockade  was  instituted,  nearly  all  the 
BuBsian  produce  which  was  lying  in  the 
ports  of  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  property  of  English  and 
French  merchants,  and  not  of  Bussians. 
If  a  blockade,  therefore,  had  been  im- 
mediately instituted  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  we  should  have  injured  our 
own  subjects,  and  not  those  of  Russia. 
For  this  reason  it  was  thought  desirable 
that  the  period  for  commencing  the  block- 
ade should  be  extended,  and  that  time 
should  be  given  to  allow  of  the  exportation 
of  all  such  produce  from  Russian  ports ; 
but  that  order  in  Council  had  only  refer- 
ence to  British  merchants  and  in  no  way 
altered  the  law.  The  noble  £^rl,  stated 
that  the  blockade  had  not  been  enforced. 
Upon  this  point  lie  must  join  issue  with 
the  noble  Ei^l,  for  he  believed  that  since 
the  blockade  had  been  enforced  in  the 
White  Sea  and  the  Baltic  not  one  single 
cargo  of  Russian  produce  had  been  ex- 
ported from  any  Russian  port  upon  those 
seas.  With  regard  to  the  Black  Sea,  he 
admitted  that  the  circumstances  were 
different,  and  he  regretted  that  they  were 
80.  We  had  not  had  ships  available  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  blockade  in  the 
Black  Sea  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
a  large  amount  of  produce  was  imported 
thence  into  this  country,  to  the  benefit 
chiefly  of  the  Qreek  merchants.  A  block- 
ade had,  however,  now  been  imposed  (from 
the  1st  of  February)  of  every  Russian  port, 
and  there  was  no  single  port  of  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Baltic,  or  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
which  would  be  in  future  unblockaded.  The 
geographical  position  of  Russia  was  such 
that  a  marine  blockade  could  without  much 
difficulty  be  established,  because,  although 
there  was  a  large  extent  of  territory,  the 
maritipae  outlets  were  few.  He  would 
now  call  their  Lordships'  attention  to 
the  actual  result  of  the  blockade  which 
bad  actually  bad  a  great  effect  in  crippling 
the  Russian  trade.  The  total  importa- 
tion of  hemp  for  the  year  ending  March, 


1864,  was  1,308,371  cwt.,  of  which  there 
was  from  Russia  802,706  cwts.,  or  66  per 
cent.,  while  from  other  countries  there 
were  405,665,  or  34  per  cent ;  while  in 
the  year  ending  March,  1855,  the  total 
imports  were  1,281,076  cwts.,  of  which 
there  were  from  Russia  422,439,  or  33 
per  cent.,  and  from  other  countries  858,637 
cwts.,  or  67  percent.;  so  that  the  propor- 
tions were  actually  reversed.  It  must  be 
also  remembered,  that  all  excess  of 
Prussian  trade  in  this  article  over  the 
importation  of  the  previous  year  had  been 
considered  Russian  produce.  The  total 
importation  of  tallow  for  the  year  ending 
March,  1854,  was,  1,210,  151  cwts.,  of 
which  there  were  from  Russia  840,137,  or 
69  per  cent.,  and  from  other  countries 
370,314,  or  31  per  cent.  In  the  year 
ending  March,  1855,  the  total  imports  of 
that  article  were  797,090,  of  which  from 
Russia  there  were  424,0^4,  or  53  per 
cent.,  and  from  other  countries,  373,026,  or 
47  per  cent.,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  total 
imports  of  34  per  cent.,  and  a  decrease  in 
Russian  imports  of  49  per  cent.,  but  an 
increase  from  other  ports  of  1  per  cent. 
With  regard  to  flax,  the  imports  for  the 
year  ending  March,  1854,  were  974,864, 
quarters,  of  which  from  Russia  there  were 
749,908,  or  77  per  cent.,  and  from  other 
places  224,956,  or  23  per  cent.  In  the 
year  ending  March,  1855,  the  total  imports 
were  854,771  cwts.,  of  which  403,663,  or 
74  per  cent,  were  Russian,  and  451 ,108  quar- 
ters, or  53  per  cent.,  exports  from  other 
countries,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  total 
imports  of  12  per  cent.,  and  of  46  per 
cent,  in  the  Russian  imports,  but  an  in- 
crease in  the  imports  from  other  coun- 
tries of  100  per  cent.  There  were  somo 
other  details  with  regard  to  tar,  bristles, 
and  raw  cotton,  with  which  he  need  not 
trouble  the  House  at  that  late  hour.  Ho 
had  referred  to  these  returns  to  show 
the  very  considerable  effect  produced 
even  by  the  partial  blockade  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  last  year,  and  the  more  ri- 
gorous one  in  the  present.  What  then, 
might  be  expected  next  year,  when  there 
would  be  a  continuous  and  effective  block- 
ade ? — And  it  was  only  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  trade  of  Russia  with  other 
countries  had  been  reduced  in  a  corres- 
ponding degree.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  trade  of  Russia  would  be  most 
materially  crippled.  He  now  came  to  the 
main  proposition  of  the  noble  Earl — that 
referring  to  the  absolute  prohibition  of  all 
Russian  produce,  whether  exported  from 
3  0  2 
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PrasBian  or  from  other  German  ports  and 
the  entire  cessation  of  their  own  commerce 
with  Russia.  Now,  he  would  ask  the 
noble  Earl  how  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  prodnce 
imported  from  neutral  ports  was  Russian 
or  not  9  Were  the  English  consuls  at 
erery  Prussian  or  other  German  port  to  gire 
their  certificates  that  the  produce  exported 
was  the  production  of  the  country  from 
which  it  was  exported  ?  It  was  notorious 
that  certificates  of  origin  were  most  fala- 
ciouB  in  their  operation  ;  and,  if  mer- 
chants were  unscrupulous  enough  to 
ongage  in  trade  with  an  enemy,  they 
would  not  prove  an  effective  means  of 
putting  a  stop  to  suoh  trade.  Even  if  it 
were  possible  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
that  the  articles  so  exported  were  Russian 
produce,  and  not  that  of  the  country  from 
which  they  were  exported,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  for 
when  produce  had  been  submitted  to  any 
process  of  manufacture,  however  slight,  it 
became  a  "  manufactured  article '  and 
was  considered  the  produce  of  the  country 
from  which  it  was  exported,  and  not  of 
that  from  which  it  originally  came.  Now, 
with  regard  to  tallow,  a  very  slight  opera- 
tion was  sufficient,  in  law,  to  convert  it 
into  a  manufactured  article.  So  with  re- 
gard to  hemp  and  flax.  Under  those 
circumstances,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  certify  what  was  really  Russian  and 
what  the  produce  of  other  countries,  and 
he  need  hardly  point  out  to  their  Lord- 
ships how  extremely  cautious  they  should 
be  in  interfering  with  the  genuine  trade  of 
neutral  countries.  He  trusted  that  the 
noble  Earl  would  be  satisfied  with  what 
had  been  already  done,  and  with  what  was 
likely  to  be  done  in  the  present  year, 
when  the  blockade  would  be  efficiently 
and  immediately  enforced,  more  especially 
when  he  considered  that  half  of  the 
Russian  trade  had  been  destroyed,  her 
mercantile  marine  swept  away,  and  her 
men  of  war  were  ignominiously  shut  up 
within  her  arsenals  or  sunk  in  the  entrance 
of  her  ports,  whilst  the  British  flag  floated 
triumphantly  unquestioned  on  every  sea  ; 
when  the  noble  Earl  considered  all  these 
things,  he  would  find  that  he  was  hardly 
justified  in  saying  that  the  blockade  had 
been  emtirely  ineffectual. 

Lord  BERNERS  was  glad  that  this 
question  had  been  brought  before  the 
House,  and  expressed  his  gratification  at 
hearing  that  the  blockade  was  to  be 
rigorously  carried  out.  He  should  be  still 
Lcfd  Stanley  of  Ald^rJey 


further  gratified  if  the  policy,  which  be 
believed  to  be  the  true  national  policj. 
were  further  pursued,  by  the  destracticHiof 
private  property  in  Sebastopol,  which  had, 
as  he  understood,  hitherto  been  spmred. 

The  Earl  of  ALBEMARLE,  in  replr 
observed  that  the  returns  from  w^hich  tbe 
noble  Lord  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  quoted  were  incomplete,  and 
therefore  no  inference  could  be  arawn  from 
them.  If  he  found  the  assertion  of  his 
noble  Friend,  that  this  blockade  would  be 
made  effectual,  established  by  the  fiset,  he 
should  be  perfectly  satisfied;  bat  shooU 
that  not  be  the  case,  he  certainly  would  st 
some  future  period  put  his  yiews  in  tfa« 
form  of  a  Resolution,  and  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  it. 

Petition  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table; 
also.  Return  ordered  of  the  quantity  of 
Hemp,  Flax,  Tallow  received  into  thb 
country  from  Russia  and  Pmaaia  between 
the  1st  of  January  and  the  27t]i  of  April 
in  the  years  1853,  1854,  and  1855 
respectively. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 

Friday,  April  21.  1^55. 

MiiruTKS.]     PmBuo  Bilub. — V  Dissenters'  Mar- 
riages ;  Piers  and  Harbours  (Scotland) ;  1joc3^\ 
Acts. 
2!^  Education  (Scotland). 

ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND  IMPROVED 
COMMUNICATION  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  B-eading  read. 

The  Mabquess  of  CHANDOS,  in  mov- 
ing the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said, 
that  it  was  limited  to  the  passenger  and 
postal  service  between  Holyhead  and  Dub- 
lin. A  great  many  statements  had  bcea 
circulated  in  opposition  to  this  Bill ;  bat 
they  were  chiefly  founded  on  a  misappre^ 
hension  of  its  objects. 

Motion  made,  and  Qaestion  proposed^ 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mb.  CAIRNS  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
ask  the  House  to  reject  the  Bill,  bnt  he 
wished  that  the  second  reading  should  be 
deferred.  The  Bill  went  to  authoriae  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway  Com> 
pany  to  build  and  own  steam-boats,  in  con> 
junction  with  the  Dublin  Steam-Packet 
Company,  to  ply  between  Holyhead  and 
Dublin.  But  there  was  not  a  word  in  the 
Bill  to  show  how  the  communication  was 
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to  be  improved.  In  fact,  the  company  had 
no  contract  with  the  Government,  and  from 
nn  anavrer  given  to  a  question  he  pat  the 
other  night,  it  appeared  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  about  entering  into  the  contract 
on  the  old  terms.  It  was  the  duty  of  that 
House  not  to  give  the  Parliamentary  powers 
asked  for,  until  the  company  showed  that 
they  had  a  provisional  contract  with  the 
Government,  and  had  bound  themselves  to 
perform  the  service  better  than  it  had  been 
done  before.  He  did  not  wish  to  negative 
the  BiU  altogether ;  but  would  move  that 
the  second  reading  be  deferred  for  a  month, 
in  which  interval  the  company  might  ascer- 
tain whether  they  could  obtain  a  contract 
with  the  Government. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day 
month." 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word 
*  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question. 

Mb.  FRENCH  said,  he  begged  to  re- 
mark that  although  the  Motion  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  the 
House  when  an  intention  existed  to  throw 
out  a  Bill,  nevertheless  the  present  Motion 
amounted  in  substance  to  the  same  thing. 
For  years  everybody  had  been  complaining 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  between 
England  and  Ireland.  A  responsible  com- 
pany now  came  forward  prepared  to  supply 
competent  vessels,  which  would  perform 
the  voyage  in  between  three  and  four 
hours — ^the  time  at  present  occupied  being 
frequently  upwards  of  twelve  hours — they 
also  undertook  to  supply  passage-boats 
twice  a  day,  and  they  were  prepared  to 
bind  themselves  not  to  raise  the  fares.  He 
therefore  thought  he  was  not  demanding 
too  much  when  he  asked  the  House  to 
assent  to  the  second  reading. 

Mb.  kirk  said,  he  should  support  the 
Bill.  There  were  at  present  three  most 
imperfect  communications  with  Dublin 
daily.  This  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  two  countries  that  a  fea- 
sible means* of  communication  had  been 
proposed.  The  company  undertook  that 
tlie  journey  between  London  and  Dublin 
should  be  accomplished  in  twelve  hours. 

Mb.  VANCE  said,  he  was  inclined  to 
give  but  a  comparatively  qualified  assent 
to  the  Motion  for  the  second  reading.  In- 
deed, as  the  BUI  was  framed,  the  Dublin 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  the  strongest 
possible  objection  to  it.  However,  as, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  that  body, 
certain  modifications  had  been  introduced 


into  it,  he  was  willing  that  the  Bill  should 
go  into  Committee,  hoping  to  see  it  further 
imnroved  during  its  progress. 

Mb.  LINDSAY  said,  he  was  opposed  to 
the  BiU,  for  he  believed  that  the  public 
interests  would  not  be  served  by  the  mono- 
poly which  it  proposed  to  confer  on  the 
London  and  North- Western  RaUway  Com- 
pany. He  had  no  doubt  that  the  public 
woiQd  gain  most  by  competition  rather 
than  through  the  medium  of  the  new  and 
extraordinary  powers  proposed  by  this  BUI. 

Loan  NAAS  said,  he  thought  some 
such  measure  as  the  present  necessary  to 
improve  the  present  state  of  communica- 
tion between  the  two  countries.  The 
House,  he  thought,  would  do  weU  to 
aUow  the  BUI  to  be  read  a  second  time, 
but  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  especial 
care  in  the  Committee  that  the  public  in- 
terest should  be  guarded  against  injury 
from  tiie  censequences  of  a  monopoly. 

Mb.  H.  HERBERT  said,  he  entirely 
repudiated  the  notion  propounded  by  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Lindsay)  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  BiU  was  founded  was 
a  novel  one.  Already  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead    Company    had    been    granted 

1>owers  precisely  analogous  to  those  now 
ooked  for;  and  this  BUI  might  be  said 
only  to  transfer  these  powers  from  one 
company  to  another. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HEATHCOTE  said, 
that,  in  the  case  of  that  particular  com- 
pany, such  a  power  had  been  given  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a  Committee  pre- 
sided over  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
but  it  was  granted  under  certain  limita- 
tions, and  the  effect  of  the  BiU  now  pro- 
posed would  be  to  extend  that  power  to 
other  companies,  without  extending  the 
Umitations  which  were  considered  prudent 
by  the  Committee  to  which  he  had  referred. 

Mb.  BRIGHT  said,  that  having  had 
occasion  sometimes  to  go  across  to  Ire- 
land, he  had  often  expreued  to  his  friends 
how  glad  he  was  that  he  was  not  an  Irish 
Member,  for  he  could  never  forget  the 
miserable  steamboat  accommodation  exist- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  He  had 
very  little  doubt  that  if  this  were  under 
American  rule  that  such  a  disgraceful 
state  of  things  would  not  be  suffered  for 
a  moment  to  endure.  The  BiU  should 
certamly  receive  his  support,  as  he  be- 
lieved through  its  instrumentaUty,  at  aU 
events  a  partial  remedy  would  be  intro* 
duced. 

Mb.  CARD  well  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  last  spoken  had  overlooked 
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the  fuct  that  the  special  privilege  giren  to 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  RaUw&y  Com- 
pany was  given  on  the  express  condition  of 
their  providing  proper  hoats  and  improTing 
the  communication.  He  dissented  from 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Memher  for  Belfast 
(Mr.  Cairns),  and  thought  that  the  great 
question  for  the  House  wasi  Whether  rail- 
way companies  should  he  enahled  to  he- 
come  owners  of  steam  boats.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  particular  ease  be- 
fore the  House  came  within  the  rule  of  the 
eiception.  That  rule  was,  Whether  the 
steam-boat  comunication  was  ancillary  to 
the  railway  traffic.  The  House  would  do 
well  to  look  at  the  way  in  which  the  Bill 
was  drawn ;  for  the  HoUso  had  had  great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  railway  compa- 
nies. He  meant  to  oppose  the  Bill  on 
principle,  as  it  was  originally  drawn ;  but, 
with  the  modifications  proposed,  he  thought 
the  best  course  would  be  to  send  the  Bill 
befor  a  select  Committee.  In  his  opinion, 
the  poWer  engaged  in  supporting  the  steam- 
boat communication  round  the  shores  of 
this  country  had  done  far  more  than  all 
the  associated  railway  companies  that  ever 
existed  for  improving  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  this  country. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  regarded  the 
postponement  of  the  Bill  for  a  month  as 
tantamount  to  its  rejection  for  the  present 
Session.  The  question  of  principle  had 
been  dealt  with  before,  and  was  not  new  to 
the  House.  The  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Company  possessed  the  identical  powers 
which  it  was  now  proposed  to  transfer  to 
the  London  and  North  Western  Compariy. 
The  South  Eastern  and  South  Western 
Companies  had  similar  powers  for  running 
steam-boats.  With  these  various  prece- 
dents, it  was  for  the  House  to  decide  Whe- 
ther, with  the  interests  of  Ireland  so  deeply 
involved i  they  would  reverse  the  principle 
they  had  hitherto  acted  upon.  The  real 
point  for  the  Committee  and  the  Hobse  to 
decide  was  whether  the  public  would  be 
better  served  in  every  respect  in  the  man- 
ner proposed  than  they  would  be  by  any 
other  scheme. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  thought  that  no 
sufficient  reason  had  been  shown  for  de- 
parting from  the  usual  course  on  this  Bill. 
He  should  support  the  second  reading* 

Mr.  cairn  said,  he  would  not  press 
his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2°,  and  committ^t  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Selection. 
Mr.  CardwelL 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION— (QUESTION. 

Mr.  miles  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Droit- 
wich  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  whether  it  was  his 
intention  to  make  an  alteration  in  Com- 
mittee in  his  Bill  for  the  better  encourage- 
ment of  education  in  England  and  Wales, 
in  the  words  by  which  he  proposed  to  raise 
money  for  educational  purposes,  by  substi- 
tuting parochial  for  union  charges  ! 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  be  was 
quite  ready  to  state  to  his  hon.  Friend  what 
he  had  Stated  privately  to  sevehil  hon.  Mem- 
bers, and  which  he  ought  to  have  stated  on 
the  second  readitig  of  the  Bill;  He  had 
reconsidered  the  reasons  which  bad  in- 
duced him  to  propose  a  union  rather  than 
a  parochial  rate,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  he  could  accomplish  the  object  he  had 
in  view  Without  adopting  an  arrangement 
which,  in  the  case  of  parishes  already  suffi- 
ciently provided  with  school  aeoommodation, 
would  involve  some  hardship,  if  they  were 
called  upon  to  pay  a  farther  charge  in 
order  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  iu  another 
place.  On  this  ground  be  should,  in  Com- 
mittee oh  the  Bill,  propose  that  the  rating 
should  be  parochial,  and  not  union. 

SIEGE  AMMUNITION— QUESTION. 

CoLOHBt  WYNN  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Clerk  of 
the  Ordnancis  whether  there  wai^  atiy  truth 
in  the  report  that  many  of  the  fbsecs 
fitted  to  the  shells  fii^d  frotn  the  mortars 
in  the  batteries  befofe  Sebastopol  were 
made  so  long  ago  as  1798^  1801,  1804, 
and  1812 ;  whether  it  was  true  that  the 
powder  employed  to  fill  many  o£  the  shells 
was  damaged  powder  restowed,  instead  of 
being  fresh  and  good  powder )  and  whether 
the  new  pattern  fusees  made  in  1859^  and 
subsequently,  had  not  frequently  been 
found  to  be  inefficient  ? 

Mr.  MONSBLL  said,  he  had  submitted 
the  notice  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber's question  to  the  Director  General  of 
the  Ordnance,  who  had  informed  hint  that 
all  the  f usees  for  the  10-inch  tnortaiv  sent 
from  Woolwich  had  been  made  In  1853 
and  1854;  that  all  the  13- inch  mortar 
fusees  also  word  oi  the  new  period  of  ma- 
nufacture, but  that  those  sent  from  Malta 
wer^  probably  of  an  earlier  date,  though 
he  was  unable  to  give  the  partieulars.  It 
was  the  custom  to  use  restowed  powder  for 
filling  the  shells,  on  account  of  its  being 
softer  in  grain  than  the  other  powder. 
With  regard  to  the  third  question,  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  the  pattern  fhsoes  made 
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in  1853  dnd  Bubficquentlj,  had  not  fre- 
quently been  found  inefBeient,  but  thej 
had  been  improred  upon  in  1854,  and  the 
fusees  df  the  newest  make  were  those  notr 
In  use  in  the  Crimea. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  LOSS  OF  HORSES— 
QUESTION. 

CoiONEL  WYNN  said,  he  would  now 
beg  to  ask  the  hon.  Under  Secretary  at 
War  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Gorernment  to  gire  any  com- 
pensation to  those  officers  whose  horses — 
provided  at  their  own  expense — had  been, 
destroyed  by  the  labour  they  had  been 
subjected  to  in  bringing  up  from  Balaklava 
to  the  camp  clothing,  medical  comforts, 
and  provisions  for  the  soldiers;  whether 
any  compensation  Would  bo  given  to  thoso 
oraeord  whose  horses  were  left  behind  at 
Varna  when  the  army  embarked  from 
thence  for  the  Crimea? 

Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  that 
under  the  regulations  now  in  force  an 
officer,  whose  horse  was  lost  whilst  in 
course  of  being  used  for  public  purposes, 
was  entitled  to  compensation.  Whether 
compensation  would  be  given  under  the 
circumstances  specified  would,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  ease  in 
which  the  claim  was  made,  and  no  indi- 
vidual case  had  been  yet  brought  to  his 
knowledge. 

THE  CONVICT  BARANELLI— QUESTION. 
Mr.  bright  said,  he  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  right  hon.  baronet  the 
Homo  Secretary,  and  in  order  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment on  the  subject  to  which  it  referred, 
he  begged  td  move  that  the  House  at 
its  rising  adjourn  to  Monday  next.  The 
right  hon.  gentlemiin  and  the  House  were 
aware  that  at  the  present  moment  there 
was  in  one  of  the  prisons  of  this  city  an 
Italiail  who  had  been  convicted  of  murder, 
who  was  under  sentence  of  death,  and 
whose  eieeution,  he  understood,  was  fixed 
for  next  Monday.  He  wished  to  call  the 
atteution  of  the  Home  SecMary  to  the 
faet  thiit  at  the  trial  of  this  individual,  Mr. 
Shaw,  the  senior  surgeon  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  in  which  institution  the  prisoner 
had  been  fof  some  time,  was  subposnaod 
by  the  Crown  as  a  witness.  Mr.  Shaw 
attended  in  Court  and  expected  to  be  call- 
ed, but  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  having 
ascertaiued  that  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Shaw 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  refused 
or  uegleoted  to  call  him  and  to  place  his 


evidence  before  the  Court.  Now,  although 
such  a  course  might  bo  perfectly  legiti- 
mate in  the  case  of  disputes  relating  to 
property,  he  would  put  it  to  the  right  hon. 
baronet  and  to  the  House  whether,  when 
the  life  of  an  individual  was  at  stake,  and 
when  the  prosecutot  was  the  Crown,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  justice,  and  dignity,  and 
impartiality  of  the  law,  the  conduct  of  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown  was  justifiable? 
He  could  not  help  expressing  his  strong 
opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  counsel  for 
the  Crown  was  entirely  unjustifiable  in 
refusing  to  call  a  witness  whom  he  had 
himself  samnioned  to  the  Court,  that  wit- 
ness being  better  acquainted  than  any 
other  person  could  be  with  the  actual  state 
of  mind  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  plea  set 
up  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  on  his  behalf 
being  a  plea  of  insanity.  He  believed 
these  facts  had  been  laid  before  the  Home 
Secretary  in  a  memorial  from  Mr.  Shaw. 
Evidence  had  been  given  on  the  subject 
by  iMr.  Henry,  the  assistant-surgeon  at 
Middlesex  Hospital,  a  gentleman  who,  al- 
though young,  gave  promise  of  eminence 
in  his  profession  ;  but  it  was  not  likely 
that  so  much  importance  would  be  attach- 
ed to  the  evidence  of  this  gentleman  as  to 
that  of  his  senior,  Mr.  Shaw,  who  was 
ready,  had  he  been  called  upon,  to  give 
similar  evidence.  The  evidence  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  called  to  prove 
the  sanity  of  the  prisoner  rested,  he  be- 
lieved, entirely  upon  one  interview  with 
him,  and  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  placed 
in  the  balance  against  the  evidence  of 
medical  Gentlemen  of  high  character  who 
had  attended  him  for  several  weeks.  He 
(Mr.  Bright)  had  in  his  possession  a  me- 
morial, signed  by  Df .  Conolly,  of  Htihwell, 
by  Dr.  Baly,  of  Milbank  prisou,  by  Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow,  by  Mr.  Shaw,  and  by 
Mr.  Henry,  In  which  they  expressed  their 
opinion  strongly  in  favour  of  the  insanity 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  he  committed 
the  act.  He  did  not  mean  for  a  moment 
to  imply  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
not  given  his  most  dispassionate  and  earn- 
est consideration  to  this  case  ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Bright)  thought  the  cause  of  public 
justice  and  the  reputation  of  our  Courts 
would  be  greatly  damaged  if  importance 
were  not  to  be  attached  to  the  faet  that  a 
mcfdical  man,  who  was  more  competent 
than  any  other  person  in  the  Kingdom  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  sanity  of  the  pri- 
soner, was  in  Court,  having  been  sub-  . 
pcenaed  by  the  Crown,  and  that  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Crown,  having,  during  the  trial, 
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Ukeii  means  to  ascerUin  thai  the  opinions 
of  this  medieal  gentleman  were  in  favoor 
of  the  prisoner,  neglected  or  refnsed  to 
put  him  into  the  witness-box*  thus  exclud- 
ing evidence  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  had  eonclnsiTe  influence  upon 
the  jury,  and  might  hare  saved  the  life  of 
the  unfcHTtnnate  prisoner.  He  understood 
that  Mr.  Bodkin,  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown,  stated  that  he  did  not  call  Mr. 
Shaw  into  the  witness-box  because  his 
name  was  not  on  the  back  of  the  brief, 
but  he  (Mr.  Bright)  had  been  informed 
that  it  was  a  conmion  thing  not  to  place 
the  names  of  medical  witnesses  upon  briefs. 
It  might  be  asked  why  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  had  not  called  Mr.  Shaw?  Their 
omission  to  do  so,  he  supposed,  must  have 
arisen  from  some  misunderstanding,  but 
that  omission  could  not  affect  the  claim  of 
the  unfortunate  prisoner — who  might  hare 
committed,  and  who  probably  had  com- 
mitted, this  crime  while  in  a  state  of  in- 
sanity— to  have  justice  done  to  him.  He 
might  remind  the  House  that  not  long  ago 
a  Mrs.  Brough  had  been  charged  wi£  the 
murder  of  sereral  of  her  own  children,  and 
she  escaped  capital  punishment,  he  be- 
lioTed,  because  it  was  considered  that  no 
person  in  a  sane  state  of  mind  would  have 
committed  so  atrocious  a  crime.  In  that 
case,  however,  he  beUered  no  evidence  was 
given  of  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  before 
the  commission  of  the  crime  which  could 
lead  to  the  belief  that  she  was  insane.  He 
rejoiced  at  her  escape,  and  he  was  not  with- 
out hope  that,  from  the  laches  with  respect 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Shaw,  something 
might  be  done  to  save  from  the  gallows 
the  unfortunate  man  to  whose  case  he  was 
referring.  He  wished  to  ask  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  could  inform  the  House 
whether  it  was  the  custom  for  counsel  of 
the  Crown  to  take  such  advantages  as  he 
had  mentioned  against  prisoners  placed  in 
such  critical  and  desperate  circumstances, 
and  whether  it  was  not  the  duty  of  counsel 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  to  adduce  all  the 
evidence,  in  order  that  a  prisoner  might 
have  every  chance  for  his  life  which  the 
law  fairly  gave  him  ? 

Sm  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  was  sure 
the  House  would  feel  the  danger  and  in- 
convenience of  entering  into  a  discussion 
with  reference  to  a  criminal  trial  which 
had  taken  place  according  to  the  ordinary 
law  of  the  land.  He  could  only  state  that 
a  representation,  signed  by  several  medi- 
cal gentlemen,  with  reference  to  the  case 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
Mr.  Bright 


ter  had  directed  attention,  was  received 
by  him  on  Monday  evening  last.  He  im- 
mediately referred  that  representaticm  to 
Mr.  Justice  Erie,  before  whom  the  case 
was  tried,  and  he  had  since  received  the 
report  of  that  learned  Judge.  He  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  and  the  Under  Seoretary  of  State 
had  given  their  most  careful  consideration 
to  the  case,  and  the  decision  at  which  he 
had  arrived  was  one  with  regard  to  the 
justice  of  which  he  did  not  feel  the  slight- 
est doubt,  considering  the  obligation  which 
rested  upon  him  to  administer  tho  law  of 
the  land.  With  reference  to  ihe  omission 
of  the  witness  on  the  trial  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  referred,  he  waa  not 
himself  competent  to  speak  without  a  foil 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case ;  but  he 
might  state  that  Mr.  Justice  Erie  did  not 
think  that  Mr.  Bodkb,  who  conducted  the 
case  for  the  Crown,  had  been  guilty  of  any 
laches.  The  witness  was  in  court,  and 
might  have  been  called  by  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner,  and  the  statement  which  he 
could  have  made  was,  he  believed,  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Judge. 

PROMOTIONS  IN  THE  ARMY- 
MR.  LAYARD. 
Mb.  EWART  said,  he  would  toke  that 
opportunity  of  doing  an  act  of  justice, 
which  he  owed  to  himself  and  to  a  gal- 
lant relative  of  his  who  was  now  serving 
with  the  army  in  the  Crimea.  Some  days 
ago  the  hon.  Member  for  Aylesbury  (Mr. 
Layard),  at  a  dinner  at  Liverpool,  opeolj 
stated  that  of  the  officers  who  had  been 
promoted  to  the  Staff  in  the  Crimea  only 
one.  Major  Ewart,  of  the  93rd  Highlanders, 
a  relative  of  his  (Mr.  Ewart*s),  had  obtained 
a  first-class  certificate  at  Sandhurst;  and 
the  hon.  Member  added,  "  I  don't  know 
whether  he  owed  it  to  any  Parliamentary 
influence;  I  hope  not."  With  regard  to 
the  first  portion  of  this  statement,  that  hia 
(Mr.  E  wart's)  gallant  relative  was  the  only 
officer  appointed  to  the  Staff  in  the  Crimea 
who  had  earned  distinction  at  Sandhurst, 
be  (Mr.  Ewart)  felt  it  to  be  his  imperative 
duty  to  state  that  that  was  a  most  inaccu- 
rate and  incorrect  representation,  and  that 
he  was  convinced  nothing  could  be  more 
painful  to  the  feelings  of  his  relative  than 
to  be  placed  in  this  nnjust  pre-eminenoe ; 
for  there  were  many  meritorious  officers 
serving  on  the  Staff  in  the  Crimea  who 
bad  obtained  the  same  distinction  as  his 
gallant  relative.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Aylesbury  had,  therefore,  though  no  doubt 
unintentionally,  fallen  into  an  error.     The 
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fact  was,  that  the  hon.  Member  had  ad- 
verted to  one  return,  and  omitted  to  notice 
previous  ones.  This  much  he  (Mr.  Ewart) 
felt  was  due  to  those  meritorious  officers 
who  stood  upon  an  equal  footing  with  his 
relative,  and  he  knew  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Under  Secretary  for  the  War 
Department  would  do  justice  to  those  of- 
ficers. But  the  question  which  he  felt 
hound  to  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  this, 
whether  anj  such  influence  was  used,  as 
affecting  his  relative,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Aylesburj?  whether  any  such  influence 
was  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  any  degree 
whatever,  resorted  to?  and  whether  his 
gallant  relative  owed  his  position  on  the 
Staff  in  the  Crimea  to  any  other  cause 
than  his  sealous  and  ardent  endeavours  to 
perform  his  duty  to  the  State  ? 

Mft.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  he 
thought  that,  as  notices  of  other  ques- 
tions bearing  upon  similar  topics  had  been 
given,  it  would  be  better  that  they  should 
be  put  before  he  made  any  statement  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  H.  B.  baring  said,  he  had  also 
a  question  to  ask  the  hon.  Under  Secre- 
tary for  War.  He  found  in  a  newspaper 
of  the  day  previous  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  services  of  officers  recently 
promoted  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  made 
under  the  sanction  of  the  name  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Aylesbury — 

C.  J.  Bnrdett,  niDeteen  jears'  service,  without 
parofaaae ;  no  active  servioe. 

J.  W.  Newdigate,  fifteen  jean'  service,  without 
purchase ;  no  active  service. 

Lord  Dunkellin  (son  of  the  Marquess  of  Chin- 
ricarde),  mne  years'  service,  by  purchase ;  Alma. 

W.  6.  Dawkins,  eleven  years'  service,  without 
purchase;  Alma. 

C.  W.  Strong,  sixteen  years'  service,  without 
purchase ;  Alma,  Inkerman. 

0.  F.  Wilson,  sixteen  years'  service,  by  pur- 
chase ;  West  Indies,  Alma,  Inkerman. 

Lord  Bnrghersh  (son  of  Lord  Westmoreland), 
twelve  years'  service,  without  purchase ;  Staff. 

Hon.  A.  Hardinge  (son  of  Lord  Hardinge), 
eleven  years'  service,  without  purchase ;  Staff. 

Now,  it  did  so  happen  that  the  last,  two 
officers  were  men  who  had  seen  more 
service  than  any  of  the  officers  whose 
names  stood  before  them.  With  respect 
to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lord  Burghersh,  he 
had  served  through  the  whole  campaign  of 
the  Punjaub  in  1846,  and  had  also  been 
present  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  the  de- 
spatches announcing  which  victory  he  was 
thought  worthy  to  convey  home.  With 
regard  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  the  hon.  Ar- 
thur Hardinge,  he  had  been  through  the 


campaign  of  the  Sutlej,  where  he  was  pre* 
sent  in  three  general  engagements,  and  he 
understood  had  a  horse  killed  under  him ; 
he  was  moreover  present  at  the  battle  of 
the  Alma,  and  was  in  the  charge  at  Ba« 
laklava,  where  he  accompanied  the  Scots 
Greys  in  their  successful  charge,  headed 
by  General  Scarlett ;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Inkerman. 
He  would  be  glad  to  know  why,  in  the 
hon.  Member's  opinion,  the  ominous  and 
unpalatable  word  "  Staff  "  was  the  only 
one  which  could  bo  applied  to  designate 
the  services  of  those  two  distinguished 
officers?  He  asked  whether  the  hon. 
Member  was  aware  that  the  services  of 
those  two  distinguished  officers  had  been 
omitted  from  the  usual  record,  or  whether 
they  might  attribute  it  to  the  high-minded 
and  generous  feeling  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Aylesbury,  that  he  had  omitted  all  men- 
tion of  their  services  because  the  one  hap- 
pened to  be  the  son  of  an  Ambassador  and 
the  other  son  to  the  General  Commanding 
in  Chief? 

General  PEEL  said,  he  regretted  ex- 
tremely to  be  obliged  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  another  passage  of  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Aylesbury 
at  Liverpool,  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dumfries  (Mr.  Ewart)  had  already  adverted. 
But  he  thought  the  House  would  agree 
with  him  that  when  an  accusation  was 
made  against  an  officer  holding  the  distin- 
guished position  of  General  Commanding 
in  Chief,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  scan- 
dalous conduct  in  reference  to  promotions 
in  the  army,  still  more  especially  when  his 
own  son  was  concerned,  and  when  an  oppor* 
tunity  had  been  afforded  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber of  retracting  this  statement,  and  he  had 
refused  to  do  so — then  that  an  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  him  in  his  place  in  that 
House,  of  repeating  the  accusation,  and 
stating  the  grounds  on  which  he  made  it. 
He  had  no  personal  feeling  against  the 
hon.  Member;  and  nobody  could  regret 
more  than  he  did,  that  the  hon.  Member 
had  not  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  to  correct  his  error  and  apo- 
logise for  the  insinuations  he  had  made  by 
the  very  temperate  and  excellent  letter  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  officer  the  Member  for 
Wigan  (Colonel  Lindsay).  No  one  could 
approve  more  highly  than  he  did  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  came  forward  to  bring 
accusations  against  persons  in  high  station, 
if  they  believed  the  truth  of  the  chargeSp 
and  were  satisfied  of  the  evidence  on  which 
they  made  them ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
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bo  could  not  express  strongly  enoagh,  in 
Iftngtiftge  oonststent  with  Parliamentary 
usage,  his  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  those 
who,  tnerely  to  extract  a  passing  cheer, 
merely  to  gain  a  little  fleeting  notoriety,  re- 
iterated an  aceusatiooi  the  truth  of  which 
he  had  at  least  strong  reason  to  doubt.  The 
portion  of  the  speech  to  which  he  referred 
was  as  follows : — 

"  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  gentleman  who  served  throughout  all  those 
battles,  and  dtstioguished  himself  most  signally  ; 
he  came  orer  to  this  country  siek  and  almo«t 
dead.  There  were  two  men  above  him,  officers 
in  one  of  the  guards'  regiments,  who  had  never 
left  England  ;  they  were  members  of  high  families 
and  they  were  promoted  without  purchase ;  but 
my  friend  was  a  poor  man,  and  they  made  him  pay 
3,0001.  for  his  commission;  and  why?  Lord 
Ilardinge's  son  was  next  to  him,  and  got  his  com- 
mission without  purchase.  I  say  these  things  are 
scandalous.'^ 

And  80  be  would  say  too*  if  true.  There 
could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  to  what 
this  Accusation  amounted — that  an  officer 
was  compelled  to  purchase  his  commission 
in  order  to  enable  Lord  Hardinge*s  son  to 
obtain  his  without  purchase.  After  that 
statemeut  was  made  appeared  the  letter  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Wigan 
(Colonel  Lindsay)  on  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Aylesbury  changed  his  ground ;  and 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him,  though  he 
was  sorry  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House, 
to  go  through  the  circumstances  of  the  pro- 
motions specified  in  the  lettei*  which  the 
hon.  Gtotieman  had  written.  When  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  pointed  out  that 
the  tiro  officers  immediately  preceding  Co- 
lonel Wilson  were  both  of  them  engaged  in 
the  Crimea,  the  hon.  Gentleman  then  said, 
that  these  were  not  the  cases  he  meant, 
and  that  he  alluded  to  the  promotions  of 
Colonel  Burdett  and  Colonel  Newdigate 
without  purchase.  Now,  the  first  promo- 
tion, that  of  Captain  Burdett  to  be  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel,  took  place  on  August  22, 
1854,  long  before  the  army  went  to  the 
Crimea.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
howeter  gallantly  Colonel  Wilson  might 
hare  distinguished  himself  there,  and  every- 
body  had  done  so,  Colonel  Burdett *s  ser- 
vices irere  quite  equal  to  his.  But,  sup- 
posing the  system  of  selection  by  merit  to 
be  established,  he  should  like  to  know  who 
could  have  been  selected  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards  when  these  promotions  took  place 
but  Captain  Hardinge  ?  He  was  the  only 
officer  who,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1854, 
in  his  rank  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  had 
seen  any  Borvioe  whatever.  Colonel  New- 
Oeneral  Peel 


digate's  promotion  took  place  on  the  14th 
of  September,  1854,  also  before  the  armj 
went  to  the  Crimea,  and,  therefore,  eame 
strictly  under  the  existing  regulations-^ 
providing  for  promotion  by  rotation,  eonao- 
quent  on  deaths  or  accidents.  The  two  next 
vacancies  were  to  be  filled  by  purchase. 
The  two  senior  officers,  knowing  that  there 
was  a  strong  probability  of  their  obtaining 
promotion  without  purchase,  withdrew  their 
names,  and  Lord  Dunkellin  was  conse- 
quently promoted  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
1854.  The  next  two  steps  were  got  by 
Colonels  Dawkins  and  Strong,  both  of 
whom  were  promoted  on  vacancies  caused 
by  death.  Then  came  the  vacancy  which 
arose  on  the  death  of  Colonel  Maekinnon, 
which  was  filled  by  Colonel  Wilson.  The 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Layard)  seemed  to 
think  that  there  was  some  power  at  the 
Horse  Guards  to  decide  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  vacancy  whether  it  should  be  filled  by 
purchase  or  not.  But  this  was  not  the 
case  ;  nor  was  it  true  either  that  Colonel 
Wilson  was  compelled  to  purchase.  No 
doubt,  as  long  as  the  mixed  system  of  pro- 
motion by  purchase  and  seniority  was  io 
existence  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
chance  as  to  whether  vacancies  should  be 
filled  up  by  purchase  or  not;  but  when 
the  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  Colonel  WiU 
son  was  compelled  to  purchase,  he  must 
have  known,  or,  at  leasti  Colonel  Wilson 
must  have  known,  that  there  was  no  com- 
pulsion in  the  case.  Colonel  Wilson  could 
have  withdrawn  at  the  very  last  moment, 
and  the  result  would  have  been  that  Colo- 
nel Hardinge  might  have  purchased  over 
his  head  ;  and  then  Colonel  Wilson  would 
have  had  the  first  colonelcy  afterwards  that 
fell  vacant.  The  question  whether,  aa 
Colonel  Wilson  seemed  to  think,  he  should 
have  succeeded  without  purchase  was  a 
question  with  which  Colonel  Hardinge  had 
nothing  to  do.  It  was  a  question  between 
Colonel  Wilson  and  the  fatliily  of  Colonel 
Maekinnon  ;  and  depended  on  the  rule  that 
when  an  officer  ^as  killed  in  action,  before 
his  promotion  was  known  at  head-qutirters, 
the  price  of  that  promotion  should  not  be 
lost  to  his  family.  lie  was  sure  that  the 
House  would  be  glad  to  see  that  rule  car- 
ried out  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  ;  And 
he  would  show  that  it  had  always  been  the 
case  that  when  promotions  took  place  by 
purchase,  and  any  unfortunate  event  oc- 
curred, such  as  the  death  of  the  promoted 
officer  in  action,  before  the  (>romotion  was 
known  at  head -quarters,  the  prondotion  was 
cancelled,  and  the  friends  of  the  officer  re- 
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ceived  the  money  again.  Tbo  hon.  Member 
for  Aylesbury  bad  bad  some  correspondence 
witb  Lord  Hardinge,  and  be  (General 
Peel)  alloded  to  \%  in  order  to  sbow  thai 
the  hon.  Member  bad  bad  an  opportunity 
offered  bim  of  retracting  the  charges  bo 
had  made.  Ho  would  now  read  the  corre- 
spondenoe  which  had  passed  between  the 
hon.  Gentlemah  and  Lord  Hardinge  on  the 
subject,  to  show  that  the  former  bad  bad 
full  opportunity  to  retract  bis  charges. 

«•  10»  Great  SUnhope  Streot,  April  90^  1855. 

"  Sir,  I  have  read  a  speech  of  yottrs  mode  at 
Lirerpool  in  which  you  charge  me  with  conduct 
BO  corrupt  in  the  exercise  of  military  duties,  in 
the  case  of  the  promotion  of  my  son,  to  the  injury 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wilson «  of  the  same  regi- 
ment, that  yoii  hare  thdught  proper  to  characteriao 
the  transaetioh  as  a  most  soandalous  onci  I  most 
distinctly  declare  your  statement  to  tic  utterly  un- 
true. My  son's  correspondence  with  Lieutenant 
Oolonel  Willon  having  closed,  and  tho  letters 
heing  in  your  friend's  possession,  I  have  now  to 
require  that  you  will  immediately  retract  the 
unfounded  charge  made  in  your  speech,  or  be  pre- 
pared to  show  upon  what  authority  you  hare  pro- 
ftrred  it. — I  remain  your  obedient  serfaht, 

(*  llAanixoli. 

"  A.  H.  Layard,  Esq.,  M.P;" 

Tho  reply  to  this  was  as  follows : — 

'<  0,  Little  Ryder  Street,  April  26,  1855. 
"  My  Lord,  In  reply  to  your  letter  1  beg  to  refer 
you  to  HarCt  Army  Liti  as  my  authority  for 
alluding  to  the  promotions  in  tho  regLmeot  of  Cold- 
stream Guards  in  a  speech  at  Liyorpool.  It  may  be 
impossible  to  trace  the  motires  which  may  hare 
led  to  such  promotions,  but,  as  a  public  man,  I 
believe  I  am  expressing  the  convictions  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  public  when  I  characterise  as 
'  scandalous '  the  promotion  by  purchase  of  a  re- 
gimental officer  who  has  seen  long  and  arduous 
service,  and  the  promotion  imm^ately  after- 
wards, without  purchase,  of  the  two  officers  next 
to  him,  one  of  whom  is  your  own  son,  and  both  of 
whom  have  been  serving  on  the  Staff.  Similar 
instances  are,  unfortunately,  too  numerous  to  lead 
to  any  other  conclusions  than  those  to  Which  I 
have  come.  It  is  asserted  that  Colonel  Wilson's 
promotion  took  place  in  accordance  with  an  inva- 
riable rule  of  the  service.  In  other  cases,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  such  rules  have  been  distinctly 
violated.  Such  being  my  conviction,  I  have  no- 
thing to  retract  from  the  statement  I  made  at 
Liverpool — a  statement,  I  may  add,  ibr  which 
Colonel  Wilson  is  in  no  way  responsible. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  ke, 

"  A.  LlTAttD. 

"  The  Lord  Harding©." 

To  that  bis  Lordship  replied  :  — 

"  15,  Great  SUnhope  Street,  April  25. 

**  Sir,  I  have  this  evening  received  your  letter 
of  this  date. 

"  I  must  remind  you  that  1  do  not  oomntain  of 
your  opinion  that  promotion  in  the  army  by  pur- 
chase is  scandalous. 

"  You  accused  me  in  your  speech  at  Liverpool 
of  having  promoted  my  son  without  purchase,  to 
tho  injury  of  Lioutonant  Colonel  Wilson,  who  had 


been  made  by  me  to  purchase  his  promotion, 
and  that  my  conduet  in  doing  so  Was  most  Soan- 
dalous. 

*'  This  charge  you  decline  to  retract,  although 
your  fHend  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wilson  admits 
that  he  attaches  no  blam5  to  the  HoHe  Guards 
authorities. 

"  Tour  assertion  that  the  Hile  applied  by  me 
in  Ueutehant  Colonel  Maekinnon's  case  has  been 
vioUted  in  others,  is  contrary  to  the  truth. 

"  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  hold  aujr  further  cor- 
respondenoe  with  one  who  makes  such  unfounded 
accusations,  and  who  obstinately  persists  therein." 
•*  Your  obedient  servant, 

**  HAADiiraB. 

"A.  Layard,  Esq.,  M.P." 

He  would  now  proceed  to  put  the  House 
in  possession  of  the  precedents  upon  which 
the  course  taken  in  Colonel  Maekinnon's 
case  was  founded < 

"  In  184T,  a  majority  by  purchase  having  bo- 
come  vacant  in  the  73rd  Foot,  stationed  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Captain  Baker,  tho  senior 
captain  of  that  regiment  for  purchase,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  vacancy  on  the  ISth  of  Noveihber, 
but  was  killed  in  action  on  the  13th  of  that 
month ;  his  promotion  was  accordingly  cancelled 
in  tho  Oarette  of  tiio  11th  of  February,  1848«  on 
the  ground  that  it  could  not  be  known  at  the 
Gape  at  the  time  of  Captain  Baker's  death,  and 
Captain  Brown,  the  next  senior  captain  for  pur- 
chase, was  promoted  td  the  majority  thus  vacant 
by  purchase.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset's  letter  of 
the  2drd  of  September,  1616,  to  the  Lieutenant 
General  commanding  at  the  Cape  at  the  time  was 
as  follows : — *  The  vacancy  was  filled  by  purohaso 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  tho 
service,  the  deceased  officer  not  having  known  of 
his  promotion)  and  consequently  not  having  bten 
in  a  position  to  exercise  the  Amotions  of  tho  su- 
perior commission.' " 

There  were  eten  still  later  precedenls — 

"  In  August,  1854,  tho  retiremeilt  of  Captain 
S:iundcr8on  (who  was  brought  in  to  sell)  fh)m  the 
4th  Foot,  having  created  a  vacant  company  by 
purchase,  Lieutenant  Skinner,  the  senior  of  his 
rank  for  purchase  in  that  regiment,  was  promoted 
to  tho  vacancy.  This  officer,  however,  died  on 
the  14th  of  August,  1854,  and  the  4th  Regiment 
being  then  stationed  at  Gallipoli,  at  that  date  no 
intimation  of  his  promotion  had  been  in  any  man- 
ner received  there ;  on  which  ground  the  appoint- 
ment was  cancelled  in  The  Oazette  of  the  15th  of 
September,  1854,  and  Lieutenant  Cocks,  the  ucxt 
senior  lieutenant  fbi"  purchase,  was  gatetted  to 
the  vacant  company  by  purchase  on  the  llth 
September,  1854.  In  evidence  of  this  proinotion 
bein^  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  tho 
service,  the  military  secretary  drew  up  the  follow- 
ing minute,  dated  tho  8th  September,  1854 ;  a 
copy  of  which  was  transmitted  to  tho  officer  com- 
manding 4th  Fbot :— ^  On  searching  for  prece- 
dents as  to  such  a  ease,  that  of  Captain  Baker, 
who  had  been  promoted  to  a  minority  in  the  7drd 
Foot  on  the  l^h  of  November,  1847,  was  disco- 
vered. That  officer  having  been  promoted  on 
that  day,  was  killed  on  the  13th  of  Novctnber  (the 
following  day)  by  a  party  of  Kafirs.  His  promo- 
tion was  in  consequence  cancelled,  on  the  ground, 
that,  neter  having  heard  of  his  promotion,  he 
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had  ooneequently  nerer  been  in  a  position  to  ex- 
ercise the  iuRotions  of  the  superior  commission. 
[See  the  letter  from  the  Military  Secretary  of  the 
23rd  of  September,  1848.]  The  same  course  is, 
therefore,  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  the  promo- 
tion of  Captain  Skinner,  which  it  is  accordingly 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Queen  shall  be  cancelled, 
and  the  next  senior  lieutenant  for  porohase  re- 
commended for  the  succession.' — C.  xobui,  Sept. 
8,  1848." 

'*  Ensign  and  Lieutenant  Disbrowe  was  pro- 
moted by  purchase  on  the  3rd  of  Noyember,  1854, 
in  succession  to  Captain  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Camming,  who  retired.  It  haWng,  howorer,  been 
reported  that  Mr.  Disbrowe  was  killed  on  the  5th 
November,  before  ho  could  haye  known  of  his 
promotion,  an  officer  was  brought  into  the  regi- 
ment from  the  Rifle  Brigade,  by  purchase,  and 
the  money  was  returned  to  Mr.  Dtsbrowe's  fo- 
mUy." 

lie  would  now  proceed  to  state  what  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  the  promotion  of  Lord 
Borgherah-— 

«  Horse-Guards,  25th  of  April,  1855. 

<«  Colonel  Crombie,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
returned  to  England  in  October,  1854,  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  medical  board,  haWng  been 
seized  with  a  serious  illness  in  the  camp  near 
Varna  in  the  month  of  August. 

<'  On  the  18th  of  December  he  forwarded  to 
Lord  StrafioM  a  certificate  from  Dr.  Ferguson  to 
the  eflbct  that  he  was  still  labouring  under  the 
consequences  of  his  former  illness,  and  expressing 
an  opinion  that  a  return  to  the  arduous  duties  in 
the  East  might  be  considered  as  certain  death  to 
him.  Under  these  circumstances  he  applied  to 
be  placed  upon  half-pay  for  a  time,  stating  that 
he  had  served  thirty  years  on  full  pay. 

*'  Lord  Strafford,  in  forwarding  this  application, 
expressed  a  hope  that  some  arrangement  might 
be  made  for  bringing  in  a  lieutenant-colonel  from 
half-pay  who  would  sell  out,  and  that  the  vacancy 
might  thus  be  filled  by  promotion  in  the  regiment. 
This,  however,  could  not  be  done,  as,  in  the  first 
place,  there  was  at  that  time  no  lieutenant-colonel 
on  half-pay  who  had  applied  to  be  brought  on  full 
pay  to  realise  the  value  of  his  commission  ;  and, 
in  the  next,  there  was  a  similar  case  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  51  at  Regiment,  who  was 
anxious  to  be  placed  on  half-pay,  and  the  officers 
of  that  regiment,  from  the  length  of  their  ser- 
vices, had  a  prior  claim  to  what  is  considered  an 
advantage,  namely,  the  step  of  lieutenant-oolonel 
going  by  purchase  through  the  regiment,  instead 
of  a  lieutenant-colonel  being  brought  from  the 
half-pay  and  no  promotion  taking  place. 

'*  The  applications,  however,  in  both  oases  stood 
over  for  a  time,  that  if  any  lieutenant-colonel  on 
half-pay  should  offer  to  sell,  advantage  might  be 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  give  promotion  in 
both  regiments. 

**  On  the  29th  of  January,  however,  Colonel 
Crombie  renewed  his  application,  and  applied  for 
some  leave  of  absence,  in  case  any  further  deUy 
was  likely  to  take  place. 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Blackburn,  on  half-pay, 
had  by  that  time  applied  to  sell,  but  it  was  not 
thought  fiiir  towards  the  old  officers  of  the  51st 
Regiment  to  allow  the  promotion  to  go  into  the 
Guards,  and  put  in  an  officer  as  lioutonant-colonel 
of  the  5lBt  to  remain  in  it,  and  Lord  Hardinge  I 
General  Peel  ^ 


would  have  been  especially  indisposed  to  do  so,  as 
it  would  have  been  for  the  apparent  benefit  of  his 
son,  there  being  at  the  time  no  knowledge  of  what 
might  be  the  intention  of  Colonel  Upton  as  to 
remaining  till  he  was  a  general  oflloer,  or  going 
previous  to  obtaining  the  rank  on  hallLpay,  as 
many  other  oflScers  of  the  Guards  similariy  cir^ 
cumstanoed  have  repeatedly  done.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Blackburn  was  therefore  placed  on  foil 
pay  in  the  51st  Regiment  <m  the  13th  of  Febmarj, 
and  immediately  sold  out,  the  promotion  going 
through  the  regiment. 

**  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lord  Bnrghersh,  on  the 
staff  pay  unattached,  was  brought  into  the  Col4« 
stream  Guards,  vice  Crombie,  on  the  9th  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  remains  in  the  regiment. 

**  It  may  be  added  that  the  date  of  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Queen  of  Lord  Burghersh's  removal 
from  the  staff  pay  to  the  Coldstream  Guards,  vice 
Crombie,  was  the  7th  of  Februaiy,  1855. 

**  At  that  time  the  only  death  of  a  general  ofll- 
oer which  had  been  reported  at  the  Horse  Guards 
was  that  of  General  the  Hon.  T.  £.  Capel,  who 
died  on  the  3rd  of  February. 

"  Two  more  were  required  for  the  promotion  of 
Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  Upton  to  bo  a  major-general ; 
these  occurred,  one  on  the  7th  and  the  other  on 
the  9th  of  February,  namely,  Sir  Patrick  Stuart 
and  Lieutenant-General  Sir  William  Eustace,  bat 
there  was  no  idea  at  the  time  of  the  probabilltj 
of  the  death  of  either  of  these  ofiSoen.  and  it  so 
happened  that,  by  Lord  Bnrghersh  having  been 
brought  in  as  he  was,  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Hon. 
A.  Hardinge  lost  a  step." 

That  brought  him  to  the  case  of  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Hardinge.  Bj  a  rule  of  the 
BervicOy  when  three  general  offiers  died  the 
senior  colonel  was  promoted.  Now,  it  so 
happened  that  after  all  these  promotions 
to  which  he  had  just  referred,  three  gene- 
rals died  in  one  week.  The  senior  colonel 
then  on  the  list  was  Colonel  Upton,  of  tBe 
Coldstream  Guards,  who  was  promoted  to 
the  major-generalship,  and  then,  in  strict 
course,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hardinge  ob- 
tained his  promotion.  He  would  not  add 
a  single  word  to  this  statement.  It  was 
for  the  House  to  decide  to  whom  the 
charge  of  "  scandalous  conduct"  most  pro- 
perly applied. 

Mb.  FREDERICK  FEEL  said,  he  was 
glad  that  he  had  been  preceded  by  his 
Hon.  and  gallant  relative,  for  after  the 
statement  which  he  had  just  made,  and 
the  correspondence  he  had  read,  no  one 
could  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  had  been  hardly  a  stronger  instance 
in  which,  what  he  must  call,  a  disposition 
to  damage  and  discredit  the  Oovemment 
had  led  an  hon.  Member  to  distort  the 
correct  view  of  a  question,  and  to  blind 
himself  to  its  just  and  true  merits.  With 
regard  to  the  first  question  which  had  been 
put  to  him — namely,  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  relative  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dumfries   (Mr.  Ewart)   to  the  staff— ho 
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would  first  of  all  beg  leare  to  call  the  re- 
collection of  the  House  to  the  words  used 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Aylesbury,  at  Li- 
Tcrpool,  in  reference  to  this  point.  The 
hon.  Member  was  arguing  that,  though 
we  had  a  special  college  instituted  for  the 
instruction  of  our  officers  in  their  military 
duties,  yet  when  a  Member  of  that  House 
moTod  for  a  Return  of  the  names  of  the 
officers  who  had  distinguished  themseWes 
at  that  college,  and  who  had  been  placed 
on  the  staff  in  the  Crimea,  that  return 
showed  that  only  one  of  all  who  had  re- 
ceiTcd  certificates  of  merit  at  Sandhurst 
had  been  so  appointed.  The  hon.  Member 
then,  inferring,  by  what  he  said  after,  that 
that  officer  had  for  a  relative  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  that  House  whose  views  on  public 
questions  generally  harmonised  with  those 
of  Her  Majesty's  GoTemment,  went  on  to 
express  a  hope  that  he  had  not  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  in  consequence  of  his 
rarliamentary  infiuence,  thus  leaving  it  to 
be  inferred  that  the  gallant  officer  was  ap- 
pointed through  the  infiuence  of  his  hon. 
rriend  behind  him.  The  only  answer  which , 
in  most  cases,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  give  to  such  an  insinuation,  would  have 
been  to  disclaim  any  Parliamentary  influence 
in  the  matter,  and  to  refer  the  appointment 
of  the  officer  in  question  entirely  to  the  dis- 
tinction which  he  had  gained  at  college  and 
his  proficiency  in  the  discharge  of  his  mili- 
tary duties.  It  so  happened,  however,  that 
there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation 
for  saying  that  this  officer's  appointment 
was  owing  to  the  influence  of  any  hon. 
Member  of  that  House,  or  to  any  other 
Parliamentary  influence,  for  the  fact  was 
that  he  (Major  Ewart)  was  not  placed 
upon  the  staff  by  any  authority  in  this 
country.  When  the  first  part  of  the  army 
was  sent  out,  Lord  Hardinge,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Lord  Raglan,  did  select  the  offi- 
cers to  be  placed  on  the  staff,  but  with  re- 
ference to  all  the  subsequent  staff  appoint- 
ments. Lord  Hardinge  left  them  all  in  the 
hands  of  Lord  Raglan.  Captain  Ewart 
was  appointed  to  be  a  deputy  assistant 
quartermaster  in  the  army  in  the  Crimea, 
from  the  93rd  Foot,  by  Field  Marshal 
Lord  Raglan,  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1854.  He  was  promoted  to  a  regimental 
majority  on  the  29th  of  December,  and  by 
a  general  order  of  Lord  Raglan  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1855,  he  was  ordered 
to  rejoin  his  regiment  for  duty,  and  he 
then  ceased  to  belong  to  the  staff.  There- 
fore, the  Government  at  home  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Captain  Ewart's  ap- 


pointment. Nor  was  it  true  that  only  one 
officer  who  had  obtained  a  certificate  of 
merit  at  Sandhurst  had  been  placed  on 
the  staff  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea.  The 
hon.  Member  had  here  been  led  into  an 
error,  which  had  been  occasioned  in  this 
way: — An  hon.  Member  having  moved  for 
a  Return  of  the  officers  holding  staff  ap- 
pointments in  the  Crimea,  who  had  ob- 
tained certificates  of  merit  at  Sandhurst, 
and  the  Return  being  presented,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr.  Ewart)  had 
mentioned  to  him  (Mr.  Peel)  that  his  rela- 
tive's name  had  been  omitted  from  it. 
Finding,  on  inquiry,  that  there  had  been 
such  an  omission,  he  directed  a  supple- 
mental Return  to  be  prepared  which  was 
presented  under  the  heading  "  Supplemen- 
tal Return  to  the  order  of  the  Honourable 
House  of  Commons,  dated  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary." The  only  name  in  that  paper 
was  the  name  of  Major  Ewart,  but  the 
original  Return,  of  course,  comprised  the 
names  of  all  the  officers  holding  staff  ap- 
pointments in  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  and 
he  understood  there  were  ten  or  eleven 
officers  who  had  obtained  certificates  of 
merit  at  Sandhurst  who  had  been  placed 
on  the  staff  of  the  army  there.  With  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  his  hon.  Friend 
opposite  (Mr.  H.  B.  Baring),  he  begged 
to  say  he  did  not  appear  there  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  Lord  Hardinge,  whose  advocacy 
had  been  undertaken  and  ably  performed 
by  his  hon.  and  gallant  relative  opposite 
(General  Peel),  but  when  he  heard  it  stated 
that  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  head  of 
one  of  the  principal  departments  which 
regulated  the  affairs  of  the  army,  had 
acted  in  the  appointment  of  officers  on 
principles  that  were  scandalous,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  desire  to  give  the 
House  some  information  on  the  subject. 
In  his  speech  at  Liverpool,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Aylesbury  said — Who  are  the  offi- 
cers in  the  Crimea  who  have  most  distin- 
guished themselves — who  have  sought  re- 
putation at  the  cannon's  mouth  ?  They  are 
your  regimental  officers.  And  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  reputation  which  they 
have  acquired?  The  Government  have 
treated  them  with  indifference,  and  the 
only  reward  they  have  got  is  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
hon.  Member  endeavoured  to  draw  a  lino 
between  the  indifference  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  cordiality  with  which  the 
services  of  these  officers  had  been  recog- 
nised by  the  public.  He  said — I  will  give 
you  an  illustration  of  what  1  mean — I  will 
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take  the  promotioq  In  the  Colditream 
Guards.  There  were,  he  said,  two  officers 
whp  had  never  left  thp  country,  who  frere 
men  of  high  familj ;  ^pd  next  to  them  an 
officer  who  was  a  poor  maa,  who  had  been 
with  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  and  who 
had  returned  to  this  country  sick  and 
almost  dead.  After  him  came  the  spn  pf 
tho  Commander  in  Chief.  And  now  see 
how  these  4vo  officers  have  received  their 
promotion.  The  first  two,  who  had  never 
left  the  conntry,  received  their  promotion 
without  purchase,  and  the  man  ivho  was 
poor,  an4  who  had  seen  service  in  the 
Crimea,  was  cofupelled  to  purchase  his 
promotion  because  he  was  followed  by  the 
son  of  the  Comu^ander  in  Chief,  flvery- 
hody  supposed  that  the  bon.  Gentleman 
referred  to  the  two  offioers  immediately 
above  Colonel  Wilson,  who  were  named 
Dawkins  i^nd  Strong,  who  ha4  both  been 
at  Alma  and  Inkerman,  and  who  could 
not  therefore  be  said,  in  the  invidious 
sense  which  he  w^s  afraid  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman intended  (he  words  to  bear,  to  have 
seen  no  service.  The  hon.  Member,  how- 
ever, had  since  explained  his  language, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  draw  a  distinotion 
of  rather  a  nice  character: — ''What  I 
said,*'  explained  the  hon.  Member,  "was, 
offioers  'above'  Colonel  Wilson,  not  offi- 
cers 'next  above'  him."  The  two  offi- 
cers to  whom  the  hen.  Qentleman  now  said 
he  referred  were  Colonels  Burdett  and 
Newdigete,  who  bed  obtained  their  promo- 
tion by  the  deaths  of  two  captains  at  Varna* 
They  were  in  this  country,  it  was  true, 
but  not  by  their  own  consent.  Some  offi- 
cers must  remain  in  this  country,  and  those 
to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  stay  behind,  no  doubt 
would  consider  it  a  hardship  that  they  were 
not  allowed  to  accompany  their  brother- 
officers  ;  but  to  lay  down  that  where 
vacancies  occurred  abrpad  they  must  be 
filled  up  by  officers  upon  the  spot,  so  as 
to  exchule  those  at  home,  would  certainly 
be  adding  injustice  to  hardship.  It  was 
perfectly  justi  therefore,  that  these  two  offi- 
cers should  be  appointed  to  fill  these  vacan- 
cies. Colonel  Wilson,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  not  originally  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing his  step;  but  when  he  found  that 
Captains  Parkins  and  Strong  had  with- 
drawn their  names  from  the  list  for  pur- 
chase, preferring  to  take  their  chance  of 
the  death  vacancies,  he  wrote  to  his  friends 
in  England,  desiriug  them  to  purchase  the 
step  for  him,  being  anxious  to  step  over 
the  heads  of  Pawkins  and  Strong.  He 
acted  entirely  (and  of  course  no  one  could 
Mr.  F.  Peel 


blame  him  for  it)  with  a  view  io  his  own 
interest.  The  battle  of  Inkerman  soon 
after  occurred,  and  Captains  Dawkins  and 
Strong  got  their  promotion  withput  pur- 
chasoi  two  captains  having  been  killed  in 
that  action,  and  on  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Mackinnon  dying*  the  vacant  captaincy  was 
purchased  by  the  friends  of  Lieutmiant  Co- 
lonel Wilson.  The  gallant  Gentleman  eom- 
plained  that  he  thought  be  had  some  claim  to 
promotion  withoutpurcbaae,  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  said  that  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  established  rule  of  promotion 
under  the  circnmstanees  to  which  wei^irwee 
had  been  made.  With  regard  to  the  es- 
tablished rule  of  the  service  in  such  pases, 
no  doubt  pould  exist  with  regard  to  it  after 
what  had  fallen  from  his  (Ur.  Peel's)  hen. 
and  gallant  relative.  He  felt  bound,  bow- 
ever,  to  say  that,  when  an  officer  was  pro- 
moted and  died  before  he  was  aware  of 
bis  promotion,  pr  before  notification  of  it 
bad  reached  head-quarters,  if  he  was  killed 
while  serving  in  a  subordinate  rank»  it  was 
a  vpry  humane  and  proper  arrangement  to 
restore  to  his  relations  the  money  whieh 
had  been  paid  for  promotion  from  whieh 
he  had  never  derived  any  advantage.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  money  paid  for 
the  promotion  of  Captain  Mackinnon  had 
been  restored  to  his  relations,  and  a  com- 
mission became  vacant,  not  by  death,  but 
by  purchase,  and  the  offer  of  it  was  first 
made  to  Colonel  Wilson,  who  purchased  it. 
and  obtained  his  step.  One  thing,  however, 
was  quite  clear,  that  whether  Colonel  Wil- 
son had  obtained  his  step  gratuitously  or 
not,  it  could  not  possibly  have  benefited 
Colonel  Hardinge.  If  the  vacant  c<mimis- 
sion  had  not  been  bought  by  Colonel  Wilson, 
Colonel  Hardinge  would  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  purchase  it.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  Colonel  Wilson  was  made  to  pay 
for  his  promotion  in  eonsequenoe  of  Colonel 
Hardinge  being  next,  and  of  his  being  the 
son  pf  the  Commander  in  Chief.  He  (Mr. 
Peel)  had  shown  that  Colonel  Hardinge 
derived  no  benefit  from  Colonel  Wilson's 
purchasing  bis  promotion,  and  as  regarded 
his  being  the  son  of  Lord  Hardinge,  he 
had  merits  of  his  own  which  deserved  to 
be  borne  in  mind.  Whatever  had  been 
the  merits  of  Colonel  Wilson  —  and  he 
was  mqst  unwilling  to  say  one  word  dis- 
paraging the  actions  and  services  of  that 
gallant  officer,  for  he  believed  him  to 
have  proved  himself  a  most  gallant  and 
meritorious  officer — still  the  services  ef 
Colonel  Hardinge  bad  not  been  less  ceo- 
spicuous.    Was  it,  or  was  it  not  the  eaae 
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that  Colonel  Hardinge  had  gone  through 
the  canipaiga  of  the  Sutlej,  and  been  pre- 
sent at  Sobraon,  Moodkee,  and  Ferozeshah, 
and  also  at  the  Alma,  at  Balaklava,  and 
at  Inkorman  ?  Colonel  Hardinge  was  not 
necessitated  to  go  to  the  Crimea  at  all,  but 
had  volunteered  his  services.  He  was  desir- 
ous of  not  losing  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
service,  and,  having  been  appointed  to  the 
staff,  was  present  at  those  three  great  bat- 
tles. Then,  it  appeared  to  be  thought  that 
some  favour  had  been  shown  to  Colonel  Har- 
dinge under  the  eircumstances  in  which  he 
had  obtained  his  oommission.  Now,  was 
that  the  caae,  or  was  it  not  ?  Colonel  Har- 
dinge obtained  his  promotion  in  consequence 
of  the  promotion  of  Colonel  Upton,  to  be  a 
geoeral  officer.  Colonel  Upton  was  aware 
of  the  certainty  of  his  obtaining  that  pro- 
motion if  he  lived,  apd  he  might  have  sold 
bis  commission  in  the  Guards;  and  if  he 
had  sold  it,  the  commissioa  would  have 
been  dispoeed  of  by  purchase,  and  Colonel 
Hardinge  would  have  purchased  the  step. 
Colonel  Upton,  however,  took  a  different 
course,  not  certainly  at  the  suggestion  of 
Lord  Hardinge;  he  chose  to  retain  bis 
colonelcy  in  the  Guards,  and  by  the  dea^b 
of  three  general  officers  he  became  a  major 
general,  and  Colonel  Hardinge,  in  the 
usual  way»  succeeded  to  the  vacant  com- 
mission according  to  the  established  rule 
of  the  serTice.  Such  were  the  plain  and 
simple  facts  of  the  case.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber far  Aylesbury  bad  said  that  honesty 
was  the  best  policy.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  felt 
that  the  Government  of  this  country  ha4 
been  earned  on  upon  principles  of  honesty 
and  honour.  He  gave  the  hon.  Gentleman 
credit  for  being  an  honest  man,  and  he 
thought  that  it  was  the  part  of  an  honest 
man,  now  that  it  had  been  shown  that  the 
statements  made  by  him  at  Liverpool 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of 
the  ease,  to  come  forward  manfully  and  to 
admit  that  that  he  had  made  statements 
injurious  to  public  men,  who  were  as  ho- 
nourable in  their  actions,  and  as  ready  at 
any  moment  to  lay  bare  their  motives  as 
the  hon.  Member  himself,  or  as  any  other 
hon.  Member  of  that  House. 

Mb.  LAYARD:  Sir,  I  will  address 
myself  irst  to  the  question  placed  on  the 
paper  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries 
(Mr.  Ewart).  I  beg  to  assure  that  hon. 
Member  that  in  the  passage  in  my  speech 
to  which  he  has  referred,  I  had  no  inten- 
tion to  make  any  reflection  upon  his  gal- 
lant relative,  nor  do  I  think  any  person 
who  heard  me  believed  that  I  had  any  such 
intention.    On  tbe  contrary,  what  I  stated 


was  rather  a  matter  of  praise  to  him,  fov 
the  very  fact  of  having  Uken  a  first-class 
at  Sandhurst  was  evidence  to  me  that  the 
Government  had  no  hand  in  his  promotion* 
[*'  Oh,  oh  I  '*]  I  repeat  that  I  intended  to 
cast  no  reflection  upon  that  officer  ;  and 
at  the  time  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  a 
relation  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  With  re« 
gard  to  the  statement  I  then  made  as  to 
the  number  of  persons  on  the  staff  who 
had  taken  honours  at  Sandhurst,  I  fell 
into  an  error  in  the  manner  described  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary 
for  War.  But  I  think  the  Government  are 
a  good  deal  to  blame  for  the  orror  into 
which  I  fell.  If  their  returns  are  so  ill 
drawn  up  that  names  are  omitted  from 
them,  and  theui  on  account  of  their  gross 
omissions,  questions  are  made  and  other 
Returns  are  then  prepared»  I  say  Govern- 
ment is  to  blame.  I  did  not  see  the  first  Re- 
turn. The  second  Return  alone  fell  juto  mj 
hands  ;  and  although  it  is  a  supplemental 
Return,  it  is  not  so  headed  on  the  sheet. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  FEEL:  It  is  head- 
ed  **  Supplemental  Return." 

Mb.  LAYARD  :  It  was  not  on  the  face 
of  the  Return. 

Mb.  FREDERICK  PEEL  (ilmoing  the 
Return) :  Tes ;  \i  was  on  the  face  of  the 
Return. 

Mn.  LAYARD  :  Well,  I  did  notice  it, 
but  I  frankly  admit  that  I  fell  into  the  error 
from  not  having  seen  the  first  Return,  and 
I  think,  as  I  have  said,  that  Government 
are  equally  responsible  witii  myself  for  the 
error.  [Loud  Oriet  ftf  "  Oh,  oh  I  '*]  The 
House  may  say,  "  Oh,  oh !"  but  if  it  posr 
sessed  the  information  which  I  possess,  it 
would  know  how  Returns  are  cooked  op  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  Government,  and  if  I 
have  been  led  into  enror  by  tbe  omission  of 
a  name  in  a  Return,  Government  must 
share  the  responsibility  with  me.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  second  statement  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  opposite  (M.  H.  Bar- 
ing)— these  matters  are,  no  doubt,  of  a 
very  painful  and  ilelicate  nature.  There 
are  few  men  in  this  House  who  dare  get  up 
to  speak  the  truth  on  this  subject.  There 
are  very  few  officers  who,  when  such  ques- 
tions as  these  are  mooted,  dare  speak  ^ 
truth  with  respect  to  them.  If  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  seen  the  letters  on  this  subject 
that  I  have  received  during  the  last  few 
days.  [  Criee  of  '*  Read !  ^  No,  I  shall 
not.  [  Cries  of  *♦  Name ! "]  Nor  shall  I 
name  them.  To  name  the  writers  here, 
would  bo  ruin  to  those  officers,  and  you 
know  it  yery  well.  I  stand  here  prepared 
to  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 


what  has  occurred.  I  shrink  not  from  it. 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  various  rules 
that  apply  to  promotions  in  the  army.  I 
stated  nothing  but  facts,  forming  my  own 
opinion  upon  them.  I  may  get  indirect 
eridence  and  information  on  which  I  may 
guide  my  own  judgment ;  but  I  am  not 
going  here  to  betray  those  who  have  given 
me  that  information,  and  who  perhaps  would 
be  ruined,  if  it  were  known  whence  my  in- 
formation came.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  staff/ ' 
in  the  letter  of  mine  which  has  been  referred 
to,  I  did  not  mean  by  it  to  make  any  reflec- 
tion upon  Colonel  Hardinge  or  Lord  Burg- 
hersh.  I  had  a  Hst  given  me  by  a  military 
man,  and  that  I  have  printed.  I  certainly 
wish  I  bad  added  a  statement  of  the  services 
of  the  officers  who  have  been  referred  to. 
With  regard  to  Colonel  Hardinge,  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  him.  I  believe  that  there  is  not  a  more 
gallant  and  meritorious  officer  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's service.  I  know  that  he  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  more  than  one  bloody 
field,  and  there  is  no  one  whose  promotion 
I  would  more  heartily  welcome.  [Ironical 
Cheers,]  It  is  all  very  well  to  question 
my  feelings  on  this  subject,  but  I  am  con- 
scientiously stating  them.  The  question 
is  not  one  of  persons.  I  do  not  grudge 
Colonel  Hardinge  his  promotion  ;  but  what 
I  say  is,  that  the  promotion  extended  to 
Colonel  Hardinge  might  be  extended  to 
others  who  may  have  distinguished  them- 
selves— not  so  much,  perhaps,  as  Colonel 
Hardinge,  but  still  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  field.  I  venture  to  claim, 
and  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  claim,  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  while  I  endeavour 
to  show  the  grounds  upon  which  I  have  act* 
ed.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  oppo- 
site (General  Peel)  has  read  three  letters, 
forming  part  of  a  correspondence  which 
has  taken  place  between  Lord  Hardinge 
and  myself,  and  I  will  now  complete  that 
correspondence  by  reading  the  last  letter. 
That  letter  was  as  follo' 


1 


<*  0,  Little  Ryder-Btreet,  April  27, 1855. 

**  My  Lord — I  cannot  permit  your  letter  to  re- 
main unanswered.  I  did  not  state,  although  you 
hare  thought  proper  so  to  assert,  that  '  the  rule 
applied  by  you  in  Lieutenant-Colonel  M*Kinnon's 
case,  had  been  yiolated  in  others.'  What  I  did 
state  was,  that  *  such  rules,  that  is,  rules  of  simi- 
lar character,  had  been  distinctly  violated.'  I 
referred  more  particularly  to  the  cases  of  Captain 
Heneage  and  CapUin  Lord  E.  Cecil,  of  the  same 
regiment,  although  I  am  assured  that  similar 
cases  are  most  numerous. 

"  After  the  tone  of  your  letter  and  my  convic- 
tions, I  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  hold  any  further  correspottdcnoe, 
Mr.  Layard 


especially  with  one  who  at  such  a  time  as  this 
can  justify  the  cases  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
which  have  created  so  deep  a  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion in  the  public  mind. 

'*  Your  Lordship  is  quite  at  liberty  to  poblish 
this  correspondence,  and  I  reseve  to  myself  the 
right  of  doing  so  should  I  consider  it  necessary. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

•*  A.  Latibb." 
It  has  been  said  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,  that  there  is  a  miitore  of  chance 
in  regard  to  promotion  in  the  army  ;  bnt 
if  wo  saw  among  a  party  of  gamblers  that 
ono  of  them  invariably  tnmed  up  double 
sizes,  would  it  not  be  fair  to  enspeci  that 
the  dice  had  been  tampered  with  ?  It  is 
true  that  there  are  these  chances,  bnt  I 
find  that  the  happiest  of  them  generally 
fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who  have  the  least 
need  of  them,  namely,  those  of  either  high 
connexion  or  party  influence.  That  qnes- 
tion  I  shall  shortly  bring  before  the  House 
in  the  most  extended  form,  and  I  think 
the  country  is  fully  prepared  for  its  dis- 
cussion. The  country,  1  believe,  is  in  no 
mood  that  admits  of  its  feeling  on  this 
subject  being  trifled  with — a  feeling  which 
extends  to  every  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. The  public  interest  is  sacrificed  in 
every  department  of  the  State  to  private 
and  party  influences.  Let  me  take  for 
example  the  case  of  the  two  gentlemen 
whom  I  mentioned  in  my  note.  One  is  a 
gentleman  named  Heneage,  who  has  two 
relatives  in  this  House.  He  entered  the 
army  in  December,  1853,  and  joined  his 
regiment  in  February,  1854,  or  two  months 
afterwards.  He  arrived  in  the  Crimea 
with  the  draughts  sent  out  in  the  autamn, 
and  was  present  neither  at  the  Alma  nor 
at  Inkerman.  Tet  he  got  a  captttncy« 
without  purchase,  within  ten  months  after 
his  appointment,  that  is,  in  December, 
1855 — I  mean  1854.  (Ironical  cheers 
from  Mr.  H.  Berkeley.)  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  evidently  eager  to  catch  a  cheer 
from  anything,  but  his  cheers  are  not 
creditable  to  the  Ministerial  benches.  It 
is  said  to  be  an  inviolable  rule  that  no 
man  shall  be  promoted  to  a  captaincy  until 
after  two  years'  service.  Well,  if  Captain 
Heneage  had  distinguished  himself,  I 
would  be  the  last  man  to  complain  that  an 
exception  had  been  made  to  a  general  rule 
in  his  favour  ;  but  when  I  see  this  rule 
deviated  from  in  this  case  and  in  several 
others,  I  say  you  have  no  right  to  talk  of 
Tiviolable  rules.  Again,  Lord  £as- 
mI  entered  the  army  in  November, 
d,  without  undergoing  service, 
ed  in   December,  1854,  for   a 
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tion !  ")  The  llintstdrial  benches  call 
"QuestioD!"  And,  when  1  am  answeriog 
jour  assertion  about  an  inflexible  rule,  you 
won't  allow  me  to  show  you  that,  where 
private  interest  is  at  stake,  you  care  not  a 
jot  about  your  so  called  inviolable  rule. 
Well,  what  happens  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
Lieutenant  Blackett,  of  the  93rd  Regiment, 
1  believe  was  in  all  the  actions  in  the 
Crimea^  and  recommended  for  good  ser- 
yice  to  the  Government ;  and  what  is  the 
result  9  .  He  is  transferred  to  the  Guards, 
and  though  he  had  seen  eleren  years' 
service  he  is  placed  below  this  Captain 
Heneage  and  Captain  Lord  Eustace  Cecil 
—one  of  whom  had  only  served  eleven 
months  and  the  other  between  two  or  three 
years.  Now,  1  hold  myself  responsible 
for  these  accusations,  and,  as  1  told  Lord 
Hardinge,  am  not  prepared  to  retract 
them.  I  only  wish  that  we  could  go  fully 
into  this  question,  and  that  we  had  power 
to  examine  several  officers  in  the  army 
upon  it.  I  wish  I  could  call  Colonel 
Crombie  to  give  his  evidence.  That  officer, 
I  have  been  giren  to  understand,  was  com* 

gelled  to  resign,  that  two  others  beneath 
im  might  be  advanced — Lord  Burghersh 
and  Lord  Hardinge 's  son — and,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, be  was  not  apprised  that  he  had 
been  put  upon  half-pay  until  he  saw  the 
notice  of  it  in  the  Gojsette,  So  much  for 
individual  cases.  A  man  in  my  position 
has  a  difficult  part  to  play,  being  obliged 
to  obtain  his  information  as  best  he  may 
from  what  he  believes  to  be  good  sources. 
He  may,  therefore,  make  an  occasional 
mistake,  and  1  dare  say  I  may  here  be 
mistaken ;  but  if  I  haye  done  wrong  to 
any  indiridual  I  shall  be  the  first  in  this 
House  to  get  up  and  acknowledge  it.  But 
such  is  the  present  state  of  things,  that 
there  is  scarcely  an  appointment  in  the 
army  or  elsewhere  which,  if  the  public 
looks  into  it,  it  does  not  at  once  find  to  be 
connected  with  the  persons  making  it.  Only 
three  days  ago  I  saw  by  the  QckzeUe  that 
a  colonel  of  the  staff  had  been  named  a 
general  officer  in  the  Turkish  Contingent 
with  local  rank ;  and,  feeling  that  there 
must  be  some  cause  for  this,  when  1  turned 
to  the  Army  Lut  and  other  sources,  I 
found  that  the  individual  is  Colonel  Cun- 
inghame,  on  the  staff,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Hardinge.  {Laughter,'] 
Hon.  Gentlemen  may  laugh,  but,  when  these 
things  are  of  daily  occurrence,  they  justify 


position,  and  when  disgrace — I  am  obliged 
to  say — disgrace  has  fallen  on  the  country, 
1  say  the  people  of  England  are  in  no 
temper  to  tolerate  the  approximation  to 
what  I  may  call  ''gross  jobs."  I  may 
just  observe  that  Colonel  Wilson  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  "inviolable 
rule"  in  regard  to  himself.  Such,  then, 
is  my  statement  to  this  House.  I  will 
not  retract  what  I  have  said,  because  from 
the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  believe  it  to  be 
true.  I  am  convinced  that  if  men  dared 
to  get  up  in  this  House  and  declare  what 
they  believed,  they  would  admit  that  there 
is  some  truth  in  what  1  have  stated,  for 
most  of  us  must  know  that  family  and 
party  influence  has  much  to  do  with  these 
promotions.  As  to  Colonel  Wilson,  he  is  in 
no  way  to  be  blamed  for  what  I  have  done. 
I  rest  my  case  upon  the  Army  LisU  and 
take  upon  myself  the  entire  responsibility. 
Mb.  hardinge  :  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  cannot  add  one  word  to  what  has  fallen 
from  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Huntingdon  (General  Peel),  or  from 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  for 
War.  1  feel  that  I  should  only  weaken 
the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  dealt 
with  the  case  were  I  to  follow  them  into 
that  part  of  the  question  ;  but  with  respect 
to  what  has  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Aylesbury  (Mr.  Layard)  as  regards  a 
gallant  relatiTO  of  mine.  Colonel  Cuning* 
hame,  Brigadier  General  of  the  Turkish 
Contingent,  that  hon.  Gentleman  has  ven- 
tured to  characterise  his  appointment  as 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  job.  Now,  I 
must  remark  that  Colonel  Cuninghame  has 
seen  service  in  the  Chinese  campaign  under 
Lord  Gongh,  that  he  was  at  Alma  and 
Inkerman  on  the  Quartermaster  GeneraPs 
staff;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  you 
were  to  ask  my  Lord  Raglan  or  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  to  whoso 
division  he  was  attached,  they  would  tell 
you  that  Colonel  Cuninghame  is  a  most 
excellent  officer.  Therefore,  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  Aylesbury  throws  in  my 
teeth  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Cuning- 
hame, 1  reply  that  my  relative  has  justly 
and  deservedly  received  his  promotion,  and 
defy  him  to  call  it  in  question.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Aylesbury,  in  his  speech  at 
Liverpool,  seems  to  haye  dealt  in  inaccura- 
cies of  no  common  order.  He  said  no 
officer  had  been  appointed  to  the  staff  in 
the  Crimea  who  had  taken  a  first-class  cer- 
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appomtment  to  his  merits  alone ;  but  it  so  | 
happens  that  Major  Ewart  did  not  take  a 
first-class  certificate,  althoufjrh  he  got  what 
is  called  a  special  certificate  for  proficiency. 
There  are  no  less  than  five  gallant  officers 
on  the  staff  in  the  Crimea  now  who  took 
first-class  certificates  at  Sandhnrst,  and  I 
will  name  them.  They  are— Colonel  Cam- 
eron, Colonel  Stirling,  Major  Hacket,  Ma- 
jor Morris,  and  Major  Sankej.  Sir,  I 
ha?e  done  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Ayles- 
bury. I  will  leave  this  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  House,  who  will  doubtless  form 
their  own  opinion  as  to  who  is  right  and 
who  is  wrong,  and  whether  or  not  the 
transaction  alluded  to  is  scandalous. 

Mb.  BYNG  said,  that  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  army 
knew  that  the  appointments  and  promo- 
tions in  the  three  regiments  of  Foot 
Guards  did  not  rest  with  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  but  with  the  colonels  of  those 
regiments.  He  was  authorised  by  Lord 
Strafford,  the  colonel  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  to  say  that  whaterer  responsibility 
attached  to  the  appointments  and  promo- 
tioDS  which  had  been  so  much  canvassed, 
rested  with  him,  and  him  alone ;  and  that 
he  was  fully  prepared  at  all  times  and  all 
seasons  to  justify  them,  according  to  the 
existing  military  regulations  and  the  well- 
known  precedents  applicable  to  each  indi- 
vidual case. 

Colonel  LINDSAY  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Aylesbury  had  been  asked 
cither  to  retract  what  was  alleged  by  him 
against  Lord  Hardinffe,  or  else  to  explain 
in  what  manner  in  this  particular  case  of 
promotion  his  Lordship  had  been  guilty  of 
maladministration.  Instead  of  doing  this, 
however,  the  hon.  Gentleman  bad  carefully 
avoided  addressing  himself  to  the  case  in 
point,  but  had  dealt  in  vague  generalities  ; 
and  though  he  told  the  House  he  would 
not  retract,  yet  he  had  never  attempted  to 
show  how  Lord  Hardinge  had  had  the 
slightest  influence  upon  his  son's  promo- 
tion. Having  addressed  himself  to  this 
question  in  the  public  journals,  he  (Colonel 
Lindsay)  would  not  trouble  the  House  with 
any  further  remarks  upon  this  subject,  ex- 
cept to  reiterate  all  that  he  had  therein 
stated.  The  hon.  Member  had  accused 
the  Horse  Guards  of  giving  promotion  to 
Captain  Heneage,  who,  he  said,  was  not  at 
the  battle  of  Inkerman.  He  (Colonel 
Lindsay)  believed  it  would  be  found  '  * 
if  Captain  Heneage  was  not  at  the  I 
of  Inkerman,  it  was  because  at  the  tin 
was  serving  his  country  in  the  trench 
Mr,  Hardinge 


elsewhere,  and  that  since  this  period  the 
gallant  officer  in  question  had  been  con- 
stantly under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.    The 
hon.  Member  alleged  that  the  rule  had  been 
broken  through  in  this  instance.      Now, 
the  facts  were  these— At  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  war  Captain  Heneage  was 
the  junior  ensign.     By  mortality,  brevet, 
and  other  causes,  the  whole  of  the  ensigns 
were  swept  off,  and  Captain  Heneage  was 
left  at  the  top  of  the  list,  though  at  the 
time  he  had  only  seen  one  year 'a  serriee. 
As,  however,  he  had  been  under  the  fire 
of  the   enemy,   Lord   Strafford  obtained 
sanction  for  his  promotion,  which  thus  took 
plaoe  contrary  to  what  was  then  eatabiish- 
ed  as  the  rule  of  the  service — namely,  two 
years'  service.     This  promotion,  however^ 
would  not  have  taken  place  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  services  of  Captain  Heneage. 
With  regard  to  Lord  Eustaee  Cecil»  the 
circumstances  were  these— -A  geotleman 
caUed  upon  Lord  Strafford  and  informed 
him  that  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  was  most 
anxious  to  ftee  service.     He  told  him  that 
when  the  43rd  were  engaged  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Lord  Eustace  had  then  ex* 
changed  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  service, 
but,  unfortunately  for  him,  active  servico 
had  ended  when  his  Lordship  arrived  there. 
The  43rd  were  then  sent  out  to  India,  and 
while  they  Were  in  that  country  the  war 
broke  out.     Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  atill  anx- 
ious to  see  service,  endeavoured  to  exchange 
into  a  regiment  at  the  seat  of  war,  and 
accordingly  exchanged  into  the  88th ;   and 
Lord  Strafford  considered  this  so  merito> 
rious  that  he  gave  him  a  commission  in  hia 
regiment  of  the  Guards.     Now,  Lord  £iia- 
tace  Cecil  happened  to  be  the  son  of  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury;   but  he  (Colon^ 
Lindsay)  had  it  from  Lord  Strafford  that, 
though   he  was    undoubtedly  acquainted 
with  the  noble  Marquess  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  he  was  also  politioallj 
opposed  to  the  Marquess  of  SalisDarjt  who 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  Lord  Strafford  gave  hia  eon 
a  commission  simply  because  he  appeared 
to  be  an  officer  anxious  to  see  service  and 
to  distinguish  himself.     He  (Colonel  Lind- 
say) ought  to  have  said  previously,  that, 
owing  to  the  extreme  rapidity  of  promotion 
in  the  Coldstreams,  eleven  officers  had,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year,  been  brong^ht 
into  that  corps  from  other  regimente,  to 
reward  them  for  their  conduct  at  the  seat 
of  war.     He  must  say  that,  to  use   the 
mildest  terms,  he  thought  it  somewhat  nn- 
fair  that  an  hon.  Gentleman  ehonld    g^ 
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down  into  the  oonntrj  attempting  to  ex- 
cite the  puhlio  sympathies  and  to  justify 
his  opposition  to  the  system  of  promotions 
then  in  force  hy  assertions  and  accusations 
eveiT  one  of  which  were  without  the  slight- 
est foundation. 

CoLOHEL  NORtH  said,  he  only  rose  to 
supply  an  omission  made  in  enumerating 
the  services  of  Lord  Burghersh — namely, 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  that  gallant 
officer  in  India.  At  the  hattle  of  Ghillian- 
wallah,  Lord  Burghersh  served  as  aide-de* 
camp  to  the  Goremor  General  of  India. 
Owing  to  the  great  mortality  of  the  officers 
in  the  24th  Regiment  in  that  hattle,  his 
Lordship  immediately  gare  up  his  staff 
appointment  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
24th  until  fresh  officers  were  appointed. 
He  joined  the  24th  in  time  to  serve  at  the 
hattle  of  Goojerat,  since  which  he  had 
served  with  credit  in  the  Crimea.  As  re- 
garded the  generalsystem  of  appointments, 
he  would  refer  to  the  case  of  Major  Addi- 
soil,  who  was  entirely  indebted  for  his  pre- 
sent position  upon  the  staff  to  his  talents^ 
and  not  to  his  political  influence  or  family 
connections.  Again,  Colonel  Cuninghame, 
before  his  appointment  to  the  Turkish  Con- 
tingent, had  served  as  assistant  quarter- 
master general  to  one  of  the  divisions  of 
our  army  in  the  East,  and  was  most  highly 
spoken  of  hy  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and 
by  Lord  Raglan.  Hon.  Members  were  ac- 
customed in  that  House  to  speak  of  one 
another  in  rather  free  language,  because 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  answering  such 
attacks ;  but  he  questioned  the  good  taste 
and  the  chivalrous  feeling  of  the  man  who 
took  advantage  of  a  public  dinner  to  heap 
the  utmost  obloquy  upon  individuals  who  had 
no  means  of  reply.  He  would  advise  the 
hon.  Member  for  Aylesbury,  if  he  wished 
to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  his  country- 
men,  to  adopt  that  love  of  fair  play  which 
was  the  cliaracteristic  of  Englishmen,  and 
to  institute  proper  inquiries  before  making 
these  unfounded  assertions. 

CoLONEt  KNOX  said,  he  was  sorry  to  soy 
that  the  present  was  not  the  first  time  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Aylesbury  had  made 
unfair  attacks  upon  gallant  officers  both  of 
the  army  and  navy.  Upon  a  former  occa* 
sion  he  thought  proper  to  traduce  the 
chamcter  of  a  gallant  admiral,  and  his 
object  now  was  to  do  the  same  towards 
the  Commander  in  Chief.     These  syste- 


of  oonduct.  He  begged  to  tell  the  hon. 
Member  for  Aylesbury  that  Colonel  Cun- 
inghame  was  a  personal  friend  of  his,  and 
that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  his 
statement  with  regard  to  that  gallant  officer. 
Yet  the  hon.  Member  had  the  temerity  and 
the  impudence  to  rise  in  his  place 

Mr.  HADFIBLD  :  Sir,  I  rise  to  order. 
Surely  that  is  language  not  suitable  to  this 
House. 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  has  used  a  word  quite  unparlia- 
mentary. 

Colonel  KNOX :  I  would  be  sorry  to 
use  any  expression  which  may  be  deemed 
unparliamentary;  but  I  cannot  find  lan- 
guage sufficiently  strong  to  reprobate  the 
conduct  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Aylesbury. 
Still,  Sir,  I  am  ready  to  withdraw  any  ex- 
pression which  you  may  consider  to  be  im- 
£  roper ;  but  I  really  do  think  that  the  hon. 
[ember  should  not,  without  acquainting 
himself  with  the  circumstances — to  put  it 
in  the  mildest  way — venture  to  asperse  the 
character  and  conduct  of  gallant  officers 
both  in  the  army  and  navy. 

Mr.  FRENCH  said,  he  would  put  it  to 
the  House  whether  the  discussion  as  to 
military  promotions  ought  not  to  cease.  A 
notice  stood  in  his  name  on  the  paper,  to 
the  effect  that  he  intended  to  ask  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  what  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  with  reference  to  Lord 
Dundonald's  plan  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Russian  fortresses,  but  he  had  been 
requested  by  Lord  Dundonald  to  postpone 
the  question  until  Monday  next,  upon  which 
day  he  would  accordingly  put  it. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  I  can- 
not  but  express  the  deep  regret  which  I 
feel,  and  which  I  am  sure  is  partaken  by 
the  majority  of  this  House,  at  the  position 
in  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Aylesbury 
has  this  evening  placed  himself.  Every 
man  is  at  full  liberty — and  he  does  but 
perform  his  doty  in  exercising  that  liberty 
— to  bring  forward  against  public  men  any 
charge  in  respect  to  which  he  feels  that 
he  stands  on  good  grounds,  and  in  justi- 
fication of  which  he  can  bring  forward 
proofs  which  will  honestly  convince  himself 
and  any  reasonable  man  that  his  charges 
are  founded  upon  fact.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Aylesbury  was,  no  doubt,  perfectly 
justified  in  making  the  charges  which  he 
has  brought  forward    against  my   noble 
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M  soon  as  possible.  He  must  hare  been 
misunderstood  if  he  had  been  reported  to 
saj  that  he  eontemplated  with  satisfaetion 
the  possibility  of  a  return  to  proteetire 
duties.  But  ha  eould  not  dismiss  from  his 
mind,  if  the  war  continued,  that  as  the 
burdens  of  the  war  increased,  as  they  must 
do,  though  the  House  of  Oommons,  he 
was  satisfied,  would  do  ererything  to  avoid 
a  return  to  proteetive  duties,  yet  suoh 
would  be  the  difficulties  in  the  ehoiee  of 
objects  of  taxation  that  it  might  be,  not 
a  visionary  apprehension,  but  a  political 
necessity,  for  Parliament  to  find  itself  in 
the  inevitable  position,  from  lack  of  sources, 
rightly  or  wrongly  to  resort  to  the  reim- 
position  of  protective  duties.  He  hoped 
the  day  was  distant  or  would  never  come. 
He  should  be  sorry  to  see  it;  but  he 
could  not  exclude  the  impression  that  such 
a  contingency  was  not  an  ioipossibility. 

Mr.  HEYWORTH  said,  he  feared  it 
was  very  likely  the  country  wonld  be 
obliged  to  return  to  the  imposition  of  pro- 
tective duties  should  war  last  any  length 
of  time. 

Clause  agreed  to ;  as  were  also  Clauses 
2  to  6  inclusive. 

Clause  7, 

Mb.  JOHN  MACQREGOR  said,  he 
wished  for  some  explanation  as  to  the  dif* 
ference  in  the  payment  of  interest. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  with  respect  to  the  Con- 
sols part  of  the  loan,  it  was  customary  to 
pay  the  interest  on  Consols  in  January 
and  July,  and  it  had  been  thought  ad  visa* 
ble  to  commence  the  interest  from  Ja- 
nuary, so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  cus« 
tomary  forms. 

Clause  7  agreed  to;  as  were  also  Clauses 
8  to  21  inclusive. 

Clause  22, 

Sib  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  he  had 
great  objection  to  this  clause,  and  would 
have  opposed  it  earlier  had  the  Bill  not 
been  passed  through  the  House  with  such 
celerity.  He  thought  the  House  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  ques* 
tion,  whether,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  a 
system  ought  to  be  adopted  of  charging 
posterity— 'Whatever  might  be  the  state  of 
the  finances  and  condition  of  the  country 
— with  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  in- 
terest. When  the  Report  was  brought 
up  be  should  move  the  rejection  of  this 
clause.  He  would  also  suggest  an  addi- 
tion of  certain  words  in  order  to  make  the 
sense  clear. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
-Wr.    Gladstone 


had  indicated  an  ambiguity  in  the  olsMiae. 
It  would  be  found  that  in  the  Bill  in  the 
hands  pf  the  Chairman,  words  had  been  in- 
troduced to  prevent  misconstruotion  with 
reference  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
clause  I  it  would  not  be  neoessary  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  Committee  by 
going  into  a  discussion  of  its  merits  }  and 
as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
signified  his  intention  of  moving  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  clause  when  the  Report  was 
brought  up,  he  would  then  state  follj  the 
grounds  that  induced  him  to  propose  the 
clause  as  it  stood.  The  Committee  would, 
therefore,  excuse  him  if  he  refrained  from 
entering  into  the  question  at  that  moment. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

CUSTOMS'  DUTIES  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*^  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  Leave  the 
Chair." 

Mb.  JOHN  MACQREGOR  aa'ul,  he 
should  not  be  doing  hia  duty  as  an  inde- 
pendent Member  if  he  did  not  oppose  the 
proposed  increased  duties  on  tea,  sngar, 
and  coffee.  He  believed  that  there  was 
not  a  cottage  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
which  this  increased  taxation  would  not  be 
felt  most  grievously.  Considering  the  high 
duties  to  which  these  articles  were  already 
subjected,  he  looked  with  alarm  on  the 
consequences  of  the  measure  propoaed. 
Had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  raiaed 
20,000,000{.  on  terminable  annuities, 
and  3,000,000{.  on  Exchequer  hilla,  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  increas- 
ing the  duties  upon  articles  of  dailj  And 
universal  consumption.  The  natural  de- 
cline of  the  tea  duty  had  not  onlyheen 
suspended,  but  an  additional  duty  had  alao 
been  imposed,  and  the  result  of  the  in- 
crease of  duty,  together  with  the  profit 
always  oharged  on  it  by  retail  dealers, 
would  be,  that  to  those  who  purohaaed 
their  tea  in  small  quantities  the  price 
would  be  at  least  one-third  more  than  at 
present.  With  regard  to  sugar,  if  the 
House  had  formerly  stopped  at  a  duty  of 
14^.  per  cwt.  on  Musoovado  sugar,  he 
thought  that  would  not  have  been  felt  as 
very  oppressive,  but  the  duty  having  been 
reduced  to  a  maximum  of  10«.  per  cwt., 
all  commercial  arrangements  for  the  pre- 
sent year  had  been  based  on  that  amount 
of  duty;  and  the  derangement  caused  to 
contracts  by  the  ^  Bill  would  be  moat 

serious.     He  adi  hat  there  had  been 

an  increase  in  i  '>Ptation  of  sugar. 
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'  but  the  profits  of  those  connected  with  the 

'  West  Indies  had  in  many  instances  been 

'  scarcely  remunerative.     With  respect  to 

'  the  coffee  trade,  he  knew  i(  to  be  in  a  very 

suffering  condition.     He  should  therefore 
1  move  that  the  Bill  be  committed  that  day 

1  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 

I  the  word  "  That  *'  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  add  tho  words,  **  this 

!  House  will,  upon  this  day  six  months,  re« 

)  solve  itself  into  the  said  Committee,"  in- 

i  stead  thereof, 

r  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 

II  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
I  Qaestion." 

Mr.  LLOYD  DAVIES  said,  he  must 
eipress  his  approbation  of  the  financial 
measures  proposed  by  the  Ohanoellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
shown  great  discrimination  in  apportioning 
)  the  various  items  of  additional  taxation. 

Although  he  felt  tho  greatest  sympathy 
for  the  lower  classes,  still  he  thought  it 
was  not  fair  to  exempt  one  class  from 
direct  taxation  and  throw  all  the  burden 
of  that  taxation  upon  another. 
;  Sir  henry  WILLOUQHBY  said,  he 

wished  to  ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Glas- 
gow, who.  as  he  understood,  proposed  to 
I  raise  20,000,000^  by  terminable  annuities, 

,  how  he  proposed,  to  pay  the  interest  upon 

,  them.     Any  gentleman  who  could  solve 

that  problem  would  be  justly  considered 
,  a  Financial  Minister.     He  found  that  the 

,  objections  in  the  House  to  any  sort  of 

,  taxation  were  so  inconsistent  that  they 

,  answered  one  another;  but  if  they  were 

I  acted  up  to,  there  would  be  no  revenue 

at  all.     He  wished  also  to  ask  the  Chan- 
I  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  some  informa- 

tion with  respect  to  the  increase  which 
was  made  in  the  malt  tax  last  year.  The 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  esti« 
mated  that  by  a  certain  increase  of  the 
malt  duty  there  would  be  an  addition  to 
'  the  revenue  of  1,600|000<.     He  wished  to 

'  know  if  that  estimate  had  been  realised. 

^  He  did  not  like  duties  on  articles  of  ge* 

neral  consumption,  but  he  eould  not  con* 
'  eeive  how  Government  eould  propose  a  tax 

of  150,0002.  on  coffee,  whilst,  at  the  same 
;  time,  they  were  taking  off  190,000<.  on 

newspapers.     He  did  not  see  the  necessity 
'  for  taking  off  this  amount.     No  one  asked 


was  an  inconsistent  system  of  taxation^ 
and,  in  his  opinion,  a  blot  upon  the  finan« 
cial  scheme.  He  also  wished  to  know 
from  the  Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
what  amount  of  tea  had  been  taken  out  of 
bond,  as  he  had  been  informed  that  large 
quantities  of  tea  and  sugar  had  been  taken 
out  of  bond  lately*  The  country  waa 
anxious  for  information  upon  both  ques- 
tions^how  much  of  the  1, 600,0002.  an- 
ticipated by  the  increased  duty  on  malt 
imposed  last  year  had  been  received,  and 
how  much  tea  had  been  taken  out  of  bond, 
in  anticipation  of  the  increased  duties 
which  the  Budget  imposed. 

The  ohancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  three  articles  upon 
which  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  proposed  to  levy  an  additional 
amount  of  duty  were  sugar,  malt,  and 
spirits.  On  sugar  and  spirits  there  had 
not  been  a  diminution,  but  an  increase  in 
the  consumption,  notwithstanding  the  addi* 
tional  doty  imposed.  With  regard  to  the 
malt  tax,  the  result,  so  far  as  it  could  be  at 
present  ascertained,  was  less  favourable. 
The  accounts  of  the  malt  duty  were  in 
such  a  state  that  it  was  not  possible  at 
present  to  ascertain  the  result  with  ac* 
curacy,  but  it  did  appear  that  the  re- 
sult was  less  favourable  than  it  was  in 
the  case  of  sugar  and  spirits.  One  cause 
of  its  being  so  was  no  doubt  the  high 
price  of  barley  during  the  last  harvest. 
The  produce  of  the  malt  duty  had  fallen 
short  of  the  estimate,  though  the  general 
estimate  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been 
exeeeded  on  the  year  to  the  extent  of 
1,000,000^.  As  to  the  remission  of  the 
newspaper  duty,  he  thought  it  had  been 
sufficiently  discussed  when  the  Newspaper 
8 tamp  Bill  was  before  them.  He  had  ar- 
gued that  the  abolition  of  the  eompulsory 
stamp  was  not  a  fiscal  questiooi  and  so 
regarding  it  he  had  not  made  it  part  of 
the  Budget.  The  alteration  was  proposed 
on  special  grounds,  and  the  House  had 
sanctioned  his  proposal.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  likewise  asked  whether  a  consi- 
derable amount  ef  tea  had  not  been  taken 
out  of  bond  for  consumption  shortly  before 
the  increase  in  the  duty  was  proposed.  A 
certain  quantity  had  been  taken  out  shortly 
before  the  Budget  waa  introduced*  but  it 
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nrnoh  rtgret  teeiog  any  system  of  educa- 
tion attempted  in  that  oouatry  the  hasis  of 
which  was  not  founded  upon  the  principle 
of  the  parochial  schools,  which  had  been 
the  means  of  giTing  to  SootUmd  the  great 
national  pre-eminence  in  edocation  that 
she  had  so  long  enjoyed.  He  (Mr.  Black- 
bvm)  did  not  mean  to  say  those  schools 
were  perfect,  bat  he  thought  nothing  could 
be  more  distinct  than  Lord  Lansdowne's 
testimony  to  the  principle  on  which  they 
were  established-^that  of  a  connection  with 
the  Church.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  brought 
in  this  Bill,  had  also  stated  that  at  pre* 
sent  the  parochial  schools  in  Scotland  were 
more  efficient  than  they  had  eyer  boon  be- 
fore, and  that  they  were  decidedly  more  effi* 
cieut  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  An- 
other testimony  in  farour  of  the  existing 
system  might  be  deduced  from  the  pre- 
amble of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord's 
Bill,  which  said  :— 

^  And  whereM  Inttniotion  in  the  priooiplM  of 
rsligious  knowledge  and  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Soriptures,  as  heretofore  in  use  in  the  parochial 
and  other  schools  in  that  country,  is  consonant  to 
the  opinions  and  religious  profession  of  a  great 
body  of  the  people,  while  at  the  same  time  ordi- 
nary aeoular  instniotion  has  been,  and  should  be, 
avallabla  to  children  of  all  denominations,"  ^. 

What  higher  testimony  could  be  borne 
to  the  principle  of  the  schools  than  the 
admission  that  for  200  years  past  they  had 
given  exactly  the  religious  teaching  that 
was  desired  by  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  had  communicated  secular  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  of  those  who  dissented 
f^om  the  Established  Church  ?  The  great 
feature  of  the  present  Bill  was,  that  it  se< 
rerod  the  existing  connection  between  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  parochial 
schools,  and  thereby  destroyed  the  prin- 
ciple which  had  produced  such  excellent 
results  up  to  the  present  time.  Why 
had  this  Bill  been  proposed  when  it  was 
admitted  that  the  schools  had  worked  so 
well  and  had  effected  so  much  good  ?  He 
thought,  the  true  reason  had  been  assigned 
by  Ibe  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  in  1850  stated 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
the  agitation  which  had  been  raised  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  parochial  system  was 
founded  in  the  main  on  those  feelings 
which  all  Dissenters  bore  to  all  Established 
Churches,  especially  to  those  which  they 
had  lately  left,  and  from  which  they  differed 
least.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Free  Church 
seceders,  very  exaggerated  statistics,  he 
thought,  had  been  pnblished  ;  but  that  was 
of  no  great  importance  at  the  present  mo- 
Mr,  Blackburn 


ment.  It  was  impossible,  however,  when 
the  presentation  of  petitions  on  this  anbjeet 
took  place,  not  to  be  struck  with  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  words  ^'  Free 
Church/'  the  petitions  from  Free  Charch 
presbyteries  and  synods  being  so  Tory 
numerous.  He  had  great  respeot  for  the 
Free  Church,  and  thought  the  conduct  of 
those  450  ministers,  who  left  their  manses 
and  stipends  for  what  they  believad  to  be 
a  great  principle,  was  worthy  of  all  praise; 
but  it  did  not  follow  that  he  thought  them 
right  in  leaving  the  Church,  and  he  be- 
lieved some  of  themselves  were  now  of  the 
same  opinion.  Be  that  as  it  might,  how- 
ever, the  present  Bill  was  directly  oppoeed 
to  their  own  principles.  The  proteaa  which 
they  left  behind  them  when  they  seceded 
from  the  Church,  and  which  be  believed 
was  drawn  up  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Greenock  (Mr.  Danlop),  stated 
that  they  held  by  the  doctrine  of  an  £ata- 
blished  Church  and  by  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland)  but  one  of  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was, 
that  there  should  be  connected  with  it  a 
system  of  parochial  schools.  Then,  why 
should  they  wish  the  schools  to  be  discon- 
nected from  the  Church  ?  It  was  no  ar- 
gument  to  say  it  was  not  the  right  Church, 
for  those  who  formed  the  secession  conld 
not  be  admitted  as  the  judges  in  such  a 
case.  He  thought  the  best  tbin^  they 
could  do  was  to  petition  Parliament  to 
give  the  Established  Church  such  relief  as 
would  enable  the  Free  Church  to  join  it 
again.  The  Bill  before  the  House  pro. 
posed  to  transfer  the  entire  management 
of  the  schools  in  Scotland  to  a  Board.  He 
thought  the  Scotch  Members  would  rather 
abolish  some  of  the  Boards  that  already 
existed  in  Edinburgh  than  aid  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  one.  He  believed  that 
even  the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
Cowan)  would  hardly  be  in  favour  of  a 
new  Board,  though,  no  doubt,  some  of  his 
constituents  derived  considerable  advan- 
tage from  those  that  already  existed.  It 
would  be  infinitely  better  that  the  iaspee- 
tors  should  report  at  once  to  a  Minister 
in  London^-say  a  Minister  of  Instraetion, 
or,  failing  a  Minister  of  Instruction,  to 
some  one  charged  with  the  administration 
of  Scotch  business,  who  would  leave  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Adrocate 
time  to  attend  to  his  important  duties, 
than  to  have  a  Board  constituted  as  was 
proposed  by  this  Bill.  The  Board  waa  to 
consist  of  seventeen  persons,  of  wV 
eight  were  to  be  nominees  of  t^     "" 
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ment,  the  President  of  the  Educational 
Inatitute,  four  provosts  from  four  largo 
towns,  aod  four  representatiycs  from  the 
four  Univeniities  of  Scotland.  Now, 
last  year  the  test  was  abolished  in  the 
UniTersitiet  with  regard  to  all  the  chairs 
except  that  of  Divinity,  ao  that  the  pro- 
fessors were  not  necessarily  religious  men 
•^they  were  only  philosophers.  But  the 
next  four  members  of  the  Board  were  not 
philosophers,  but  provosts.  The  provosts 
of  Scotland— analogous  to  mayors  in  Eng- 
land-**were,  no  doubt,  a  respectable  body, 
but  they  were  a  most  extraordinary  class 
from  whom  to  choose  those  who  were  to 
have  the  control  of  the  whole  education  of 
Scotland.  The  provosts  of  the  four  towns 
who  were  to  be  members  of  the  Board 
were  highly  respectable  gentlemen;  but 
not  one  of  them  dreamed,  when  elected, 
of  being  put  to  superintend  the  education 
of  the  country.  The  effect  would  be,  that 
either  the  provosts  would  not  be  fit  to  di- 
rect the  education  of  Scotland,  though  they 
might  be  excellent  provosts,  or,  if  they 
were  selected  only  lor  their  qualities  in 
regard  to  education,  that  they  would  not 
be  good  provosts.  Taking  the  Board  as  a 
whole,  he  believed  it  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
ever  constructed,  whilo  its  powers  were 
absolute  and  perfectly  fi*ee  from  control. 
It  would  have  the  control  of  the  religious 
education  that  was  to  be  given,  and  in  all 
cases  the  schoolmaster  would  have  to  obey 
its  orders.  If  a  clergyman  took  exception 
to  the  religious  opinions  of  a  schoolmaster, 
if,  for  example,  Dr.  Candlish  and  Dr. 
Cunningham-— and  he  should  be  sorry  at 
present  to  mention  the  one  and  not  the 
other — should  object  to  the  religious  views 
of  a  schoolmaster,  they  could  do  nothing 
in  opposition  to  the  Board.  Say  that  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  which  was  a  fa- 
vourite doctrine  with  the  people  of  Scot* 
land,  was  in  question.  The  Board  would 
no  doubt  reflect  the  Government  views 
upon  that  subject,  and  it  so  happened  that 
we  knew  what  those  views  wore,  ^for  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  stated  tliat  all  people  were  born  good, 
and  that  therefore  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  original  sin  in  the  world.  The  people 
of  Scotland  thought  there  was  nothing  so 
bad  as  Erastianism.  The  spirit  of  Eras- 
tianism  was  subjecting  religious  questions 
to  the  authority  of  a  civil  tribunal.  Viewed 


were  to  be  entirely  under  the  orders  of 
this  Board.  He  did  not  think  that,  with 
such  powers  vested  in  the  Board,  respect* 
able  people  would  consent  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  school  committees.  Some  vsgue 
reasons  might  be  put  forward  for  the  pro* 
posed  change,  and  among  others  it  might 
be  said  that  it  repealed  the  test  for  school- 
masters.  The  schoolmaster  had  to  give 
religious  instruction,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  see  whether  ho  had  what  he  was  going 
to  teach.  There  must  therefore  be  some 
examination  into  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  schoolmaster.  The  preamble  of  the  Bill 
was,  that  there  was  to  be  religious  teaching, 
but  where  the  provision  for  such  teaching 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Bill  he  did  not  know. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  thought  of  religion  as 
a  thing  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  life,  and 
this  examination  of  the  schoolmaster  was 
a  qualification,  and  not  a  test.  Another 
general  accusation  was,  that  the  Ohurch 
of  Scotland  wanted  to  monopolise  the 
teaching  of  the  young.  But  the  friends 
of  the  Church  offered  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  leave  these  schools  alone,  they 
would  join  the  right  hoo.  and  learned  Lord 
Advocate  in  enacting  a  provision  for  schools 
for  those  places  which  wore  destitute  at 
present.  The  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  did  not  want  a  monopoly  of  the 
whole  education  of  Scotland,  but  only 
wished  to  keep  their  own  schools  to  them- 
selves. It  was  equally  untrue  to  say  that 
the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  were 
seotarian.  The  schools  of  Scotland  nevor 
had  been  sectarian,  but  they  had  taught 
the  religion  of  95  per  cent  of  the  Soottish 
people,  as  had  been  admitted  by  the  right 
hen.  and  learned  Lord  Advooste  himself. 
The  fact  was,  it  was  not  what  was  taught 
in  these  schools  to  which  people  objected, 
but  those  by  whom  it  was  taught.  The 
late  highly  respected  Mr.  Hume  bore  tes- 
timony to  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
system  in  his  youth,  and  to  the  absence  of 
distinction  between  religious  sects,  and  the 
system  had  gone  on  in  the  same  manner 
ever  since.  The  present  President  of  the 
Council  had  expressed  an  opinion  on  thia 
subject  which  had  led  him  to  doubt  whether 
this  could  be  a  Government  measure.  Per- 
haps it  was  an  open  question,  and  they 
might  hear  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Argyll)  object  to  it  when  the  Bill  went 
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BeWes  approred  of,  and  that  these  old  in- 
stitutions of  the  coQDtry  should  bo  the  last 
object  upon  which  any  experiment  should 
be  tried.  There  was  one  general  argument 
against  interfering  with  these  schools,  to 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  attach  undne  im- 
portance, but  bj  the  Act  of  Union  the 
schools  of  Scotland  were  secured  to  the 
management  of  the  Presbytery.  He  did 
not  wish  to  speak  of  the  Act  of  Union  as 
it  resembled  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  but  what  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford (Mr.  Gladstone)  said  the  other  night 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  might  be  said  of 
the  Act  of  Union,  that  it  must  be  con- 
sidered a  fundamental  law,  which,  without 
strong  necessity,  ought  not  to  be  changed. 
Now,  had  any  strong  case  of  necessity 
been  made  out  in  the  present  instance  ? 
The  large  towns  wanted  schools,  and  it 
was  natural  that  the  borough  Members 
should  not  like  to  refuse  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  permission  to  introduce 
his  Bill.  They  all  did  so,  however,  hoping 
it  would  be  amended.  So,  to  all  the  peti- 
tions presented  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  there 
was  some  qualification  or  other.  The  peti- 
tioners did  not  like  the  Bill,  but  they  liked 
the  blow  it  dealt  at  the  Established  Church. 
Only  two  public  meetings  had  been  held  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  and  at  one  of  these — 
in  Edinburgh — they  were  obliged  to  cut 
down  the  resolutions  to  nothing  at  all,  and 
the  Lord  Provost  had  to  explain  that  the 
meeting  was  one  in  favour  of  the  BiU,  and 
that  those  who  were  opposed  t6  it  could 
not  be  heard.  There  had  been  117  peti- 
tions presented  against  the  Bill,  signed  by 
5,876  persons,  while  there  had  only  been 
six  petitions  and  six  signatures  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  so  that  it  could  hardly  be  re- 
presented that  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
public  opinion  had  been  manifested  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bill.  Lord  Melgund,  in  a  letter 
written  by  him  before  the  Bill  was  printed, 
had  conjectured  that  the  denominational 
clause  might  be  excluded  from  the  Bill, 
although  its  principle  might  be  continued 
by  a  separate  system.  The  denominational 
clause  was  apparently  excluded  from  the 
Bill,  and  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord 
Advocate  had  taken  credit  for  leaving  it 
out,  but  if  hon.  Members  would  turn  to 
the  45th  Clause  they  would  find  what  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  denominational 
clause  in  another  shape.  The  45th  Clause 
was  as  follows — 

<*  It  shall  be  lawfiil  for  the  Committee  of  Connetl 
to  alter  or  modify,  in  bo  fihr  as  they  may  oonsider  it 
Mr,  BUickbum 


to  be  proper  with  reference  to  the  provisioin  of 

this  Act,  any  existing  Minutes  of  Her  Majesty's 
most  hon.  Privy  Council  in  regard  to  educatioD  ; 
but  sueh  Minutes,  unless  in  so  fiir  as  altered  oe 
modified,  shall  be  in  no  way  affected  by  the  passing 
of  this  Act." 

It  appeared  to  him  that  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  under  colour  of  this  clause, 
might  continue  the  grants  to  denomina- 
tional schools,  and  he  should  like  to  know 
whether  those  little  Maynooths  were  to  be 
supported  or  not  by  the  Government. 
Were  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Free 
Church  and  Roman  Catholics  to  receive 
grants  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  waa 
the  Established  Church  to  be  excluded  ? 
He  hoped  that  the  House  would  consider 
whether  it  was  advisable  to  change  a  sys- 
tem which  had  acted  well  for  one  totiJlj 
untried,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  right* 
if  the  Grovemment  wished  to  try  a  new  ex- 
periment, to  compel  them  to  resort  to  a 
new  field  for  the  purpose.  It  appeared 
by  statistical  returns  that  in  Glasgow  ac- 
tually 80  per  cent  of  the  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  attended  school. 
Could  they,  then,  oblige  the  remaining  20 
per  cent  to  go  to  school  ?  That  was  a 
difficulty  which  he  feared  the  right  hon« 
and  learned  Lord's  Bill  did  not  touch.  In 
Edinburgh  that  20  per  cent  would  not 
attend  places  of  instruction,  notwithstand- 
ing the  establishment  of  ragged  schools 
and  the  temptation  of  a  dinner  given  to  the 
scholars,  and  he  believed  that  nothing  but 
a  compulsory  measure  would  make  them  go 
to  school. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Qaes- 
tion  to  add  the  words  *'  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  vord 
'  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  DUNLOP  said,  that  as  the  hon. 
Member  had  mentioned  that  according  to 
the  last  Report  only  six  petitions  had  been 
presented  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  he  wished 
to  state  that  last  night  he  presented  nine- 
teen and  on  that  day  twenty-three  peti- 
tions in  its  favour  ;  and  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Lord  Advocate  had 
presented  fifty.  Last  year  there  were  pre- 
sented to  the  House  872  petitions  with 
85,689  signatures  generally  favourable  to 
a  Bill  such  as  the  one  before  the  House, 
and  the  petitions  in  a  contrary  sense  had 
only  42,381  signatures.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Blackburn)  said  that  the  Bill 
had  the  support  of  the  borough  Members 
only.  The  fact  was,  that  tiiirteen  count j 
Members  voted  for  the  Bill  of  last  year. 
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and  fourteen  against  it,  leaving  only  a 
majority  of  one  county  Member  against 
the  Bill.  On  the  other  hand,  twenty-three 
borough  Members  of  Scotland  supported 
it,  and  not  one  voted  against  it,  so  that  of 
Scotch  Members  there  were  thirty- six  for 
and  fourteen  against  the  Bill  of  last  year. 
The  Members  in  favour  of  the  Bill  repre- 
sented 66,531  constituents,  and  those 
against  it  23,878,  or  three  to  one,  being 
much  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  Mem- 
bers who  voted  on  either  side.  There 
eould  be  no  doubt,  therefore*  that  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  of  Scotland  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  Bill.  As  they  were  now 
discussing  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he 
would  not  follow  the  hon.  G-entleman  into 
all  the  details  he  referred  to ;  but  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  really  believed  that  it  would 
be  so  mischievous  in  its  efifects,  he  would 
Bcarcely  have  proposed,  as  he  had  done, 
that  the  whole  town  population  of  Scot- 
land should  be  subjected  to  its  operation. 
There  were  two  contending  schemes  in 
reference  to  Scotch  education.  According 
to  one,  the  schools  would  be  continued 
under  the  control  and  superintendence  of 
the  Church  Establishment,  and  according 
to  the  other,  which  was  the  scheme  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord's  Bill,  Scot- 
land  would  have  a  national  and  not  a  de- 
nominational system  of  education.  There 
were  great  facilities  for  establishing  a  na- 
tional system  in  Scotland.  Since  eight- 
ninths  of  the  church-going  population 
belonged  to  Presbyterian  bodies,  holding 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
they  with  Dissenters  agreeing  with  them 
absolutely  on  all  questions  of  religion 
amounted  to  nine- tenths  of  the  population. 
With  this  general  agreement  it  was  desira- 
ble to  establish  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, instead  of  maintaining  one  under  the 
exclusive  superintendence  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church.  It  was  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance, in  discussing  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
should  have  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
people  of  that  country,  to  ascertain  in 
what  proportion  the  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land adhered  to  the  communion  of  that 
Church.  Referring  to  the  attendance  at 
Divine  worship  in  Scotland  on  what  was 
called  "  Census  Sunday,"  he  found  that 
above  one-third  of  that  attendance  con- 
sisted of  the  members  of  the  Free  Church ; 
and  less  than  one-third  of  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  while  more  than 
one-third  was  comnosed  of  other  denomina- 
tions.    Then  let  tnem  look  at  the  state  of 


particular  counties.  Members  of  the  esta- 
blishment were  in  a  majority  in  only  two 
counties,  and  in  Ross,  Cromarty,  and  Su- 
therland they  numbered  not  more  than  one* 
twentieth  of  the  population.  Yet  it  was 
proposed  that  the  education  of  the  people 
should  be  placed  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  establishment,  and  to  be  conducted 
by  teachers  who  should  be  members  of  that 
body.  The  honour  of  founding  the  paro- 
chial schools  was  due  to  the  people  of  Scot- 
land, who  had,  at  the  Reformation,  without 
legal  aid,  voluntarily  assessed  themselves 
in  every  parish  for  that  purpose,  and  now 
that  the  greater  part  of  ScoUand  had  been 
driven  from  the  Established  Church,  they 
asked  that  their  schools  might  be  restored 
to  them.  He  would  appeal  to  the  gene- 
rosity and  justice  of  the  English  Members 
to  support  that  demand.  The  votes  of 
English  Members  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  re-esta- 
blishing Church  patronage  after  the  Union, 
and  rejecting  the  claim  of  right  in  1843, 
had  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  existing  di- 
visions among  Presbyterians  in  that  coun- 
try, and  he  called  upon  them  to  make 
some  reparation  for  the  evil  they  had  doue, 
and  having  deprived  Scotland  of  an  united 
Church,  not  to  deny  to  her  a  common 
school. 

Mb.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  he  wished  to 
state  the  reasons  which  prevented  him  from 
supporting  this  Bill.  It  contained  no  clause 
which  gave  the  slightest  security  to  the 
people  of  Scotland  that  the  education  to  bo 
afforded  to  their  children  would  be  religious 
education ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  it  removed 
the  securities  which  at  present  existed.  No 
religious  test  was  to  be  required  from  the 
schoolmaster,  who  might  be  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, or  a  member  of  any  other  religion, 
or  who  might  have  no  religion  at  all ;  and 
it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  supervision 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a 
Board  of  Education,  the  majority  of  which 
was  to  consist  of  nominees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  all  knew  that  the  manage- 
ment of  such  Board  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  chairman  and  secretary,  for  whose 
religious  opinions  they  had  no  guarantee. 
The  present  Bill  was  an  attempt  to  substi- 
tute a  secular  for  a  religious  system  of 
education,  and  a  question  arose  whether 
the  English  Members  would  force  a  system, 
which  they  were  unwilling  to  apply  in  their 
own  case,  on  the  people  of  Scotland.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate  had 
been  accused  of  bringing  forward  this  mea- 
sure in  order  to  caiTy  out  the  views  of  the 


stitutionB  of  the  coonirj  Bhoold  be  the  last 
object  upon  which  anj  experiment  fthonld 
be  tried.  There  was  one  general  argument 
against  interfering  with  these  schools,  to 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  attach  undue  im- 
portance, but  bj  the  Act  of  Union  the 
schools  of  Scotland  were  secured  to  the 
management  of  the  Presbytery.  He  did 
not  wish  to  speak  of  the  Act  of  Union  as 
it  resembled  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  but  what  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford (Mr.  Grladstone)  said  the  other  night 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  might  be  said  of 
the  Act  of  Union,  that  it  must  be  con- 
sidered a  fundamental  law,  which,  without 
strong  necessity,  ought  not  to  be  changed. 
Now,  had  any  strong  case  of  necessity 
been  made  out  in  the  present  instance  ? 
The  large  towns  wanted  schools,  and  it 
was  natural  that  the  borough  Members 
should  not  like  to  refuse  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  permission  to  introduce 
his  Bill.  They  all  did  so,  howerer,  hoping 
it  would  be  amended.  So,  to  all  the  peti- 
tions presented  in  favour  of  the  B31,  there 
was  some  qualification  or  other.  The  peti- 
tioners did  not  like  the  Bill,  but  they  liked 
the  blow  it  dealt  at  the  Established  Church. 
Only  two  public  meetings  bad  been  held  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  and  at  one  of  these — 
in  Edinburgh — they  were  obliged  to  cut 
down  the  resolutions  to  nothing  at  all,  and 
the  Lord  Proyost  had  to  explain  that  the 
meeting  was  one  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and 
that  those  who  were  opposed  t6  it  could 
not  be  heard.  There  liad  been  117  peti- 
tions presented  against  the  Bill,  signed  by 
5,876  persons,  while  there  had  only  been 
six  petitions  and  six  signatures  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  so  that  it  could  hardly  be  re- 
presented that  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
public  opinion  had  been  manifested  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bill.  Lord  Melgund,  in  a  letter 
written  by  him  before  the  Bill  was  printed, 
had  conjectured  that  the  denominational 
clause  might  be  excluded  from  the  Bill, 
although  its  principle  might  be  continued 
by  a  separate  system.  The  denominational 
clause  was  apparently  excluded  from  the 
Bill,  and  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord 
Advocate  had  taken  credit  for  leaving  it 
out,  but  if  hon.  Members  would  turn  to 
the  45th  Clause  they  would  find  what  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  denominational 
clause  in  another  shape.  The  45th  Clause 
was  as  follows — 

<'  It  shsll  be  lawfiil  for  the  Committeo  of  Council 
to  niter  or  modify,  in  so  far  as  ihej  may  consider  it 
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this  Act,  any  existing  Minutes  of  Her  Majesty's 
most  hon.  Priry  Gonncil  in  regard  to  edocation  ; 
but  sneh  Minutes,  unless  in  so  &r  as  aitored  or 
modified,  shall  be  in  no  way  alfeeted  by  the  paiOTing 
of  this  Act." 

It  appeared  to  him  that  the  Commitiee  of 
Privy  Council,  under  colour  of  thia  clause, 
might  continue  the  grants  to  denomina- 
tional schools,  and  he  should  like  to  know 
whether  those  little  Maynootha  were  to  be 
supported  or  not  by  the  Gkirennnent 
Were  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Free 
Church  and  Roman  Catholics  to  reeetve 
grants  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  was 
the  Established  Church  to  be  ezduded? 
He  hoped  that  the  House  would  consider 
whether  it  was  advisable  to  change  a  sys- 
tem which  had  acted  well  for  one  totally 
untried,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  right, 
if  the  Grovemment  wished  to  try  a  new  ex- 
periment, to  compel  them  to  resort  to  a 
new  field  for  the  purpose.  It  appeared 
by  statistical  returns  that  in  Glasgow  ac- 
tually 80  per  cent  of  the  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  attended  school. 
Could  they,  then,  oblige  the  remaining  20 
per  cent  to  go  to  school  ?  That  was  a 
difficulty  which  he  feared  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord's  Bill  did  not  touch.  In 
Edinburgh  that  20  per  cent  wonld  not 
attend  places  of  instruction,  notwithstand- 
ing the  establishment  of  ragged  sehods 
and  the  temptation  of  a  dinner  given  to  the 
scholars,  and  he  believed  that  nothing  but 
a  compulsory  measure  would  make  them  go 
to  BchooL 

Amendment  proposed*  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  nx 
months." 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
'now'  stand  part  of  the  Question.** 

Mb.  DUNLOP  said,  that  as  the  hon. 
Member  had  mentioned  that  according  to 
the  last  Report  only  six  petitions  had  be^ 
presented  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  he  wiahed 
to  state  that  last  night  he  presented  nine- 
teen and  on  that  day  twenty-three  peti- 
tions in  its  favour  ;  and  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Lord  Advocate  had 
presented  fifty.  Last  year  there  were  pre- 
sented to  the  House  872  petitions  with 
85,689  signatures  generally  favonrahle  to 
a  Bill  such  as  the  one  before  the  House, 
and  the  petitions  in  a  contrary  sense  had 
only  42,381  signatures.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Blackl  '  said  that  the  Bill 
had  the  support  of  borough  Members 
only.     The  fact  w  i  thirteen  county 

Members  voted  foi  31  of  last  year. 
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and  fourteen  Against  it,  leaving  only  a 
majority  of  one  county  Member  against 
the  Bill.  On  the  other  hand,  twenty-three 
borough  Members  of  Scotland  supported 
it,  and  not  one  yoted  against  it,  so  that  of 
Scotch  Members  there  were  thirty- six  for 
and  fourteen  against  the  Bill  of  last  year. 
The  Members  in  faTour  of  the  Bill  repre- 
sented 66,531  constituents,  and  those 
against  it  23,878,  or  three  to  one,  being 
much  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  Mem- 
bers who  yoted  on  either  side.  There 
could  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  of  Scotland  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  Bill.  As  they  were  now 
discussing  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he 
would  not  follow  the  non.  Gentleman  into 
all  the  details  he  referred  to ;  but  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  really  belieTed  that  it  would 
be  so  mischieTous  in  its  effects,  he  would 
scarcely  have  proposed,  as  he  had  done, 
that  the  whole  town  population  of  Scot- 
land should  be  subjected  to  its  operation. 
There  were  two  contending  schemes  io 
reference  to  Scotch  education.  According 
to  one,  the  schools  would  be  continued 
under  the  control  and  superintendence  of 
the  Church  Establishment,  and  according 
to  the  other,  which  was  the  scheme  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord's  BiU,  Scot- 
land  would  have  a  national  and  not  a  de- 
nominational system  of  education.  There 
were  great  facilities  for  establishing  a  na- 
tional system  in  Scotland.  Since  eight- 
ninths  of  the  church-going  population 
belonged  to  Presbyterian  bodies,  holding 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
they  with  Dissenters  agreeing  with  them 
absolutely  on  all  questions  of  religion 
amounted  to  nine-tenths  of  the  population. 
With  this  general  agreement  it  was  desira- 
ble to  establish  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, instead  of  maintaining  one  under  the 
exclusiye  superintendence  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church.  It  was  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance, in  discussing  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
should  haye  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
people  of  that  country,  to  ascertain  in 
what  proportion  the  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land adhered  to  the  communion  of  that 
Church.  Referring  to  the  attendance  at 
Divine  worship  in  Scotland  on  what  was 
called  "  Census  Sunday/'  he  found  that 
above  one-third  of  that  attendance  con- 
sisted of  the  members  of  the  Free  Church  ; 
and  less  than  one- third  of  the  members  of 


particular  counties.  Members  of  the  esta- 
blishment were  in  a  majority  in  only  two 
counties,  and  in  Ross,  Cromarty,  and  Sur 
therland  they  numbered  not  more  than  one- 
twentieth  of  the  population.  Yet  it  was 
proposed  that  the  education  of  the  people 
should  be  placed  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  establishment,  and  to  be  oonduoted 
by  teachers  who  should  be  members  of  that 
body.  The  honour  of  founding  the  paro- 
chial schools  was  due  to  the  people  of  Scot- 
land, who  had,  at  the  Reformation,  without 
legal  aid,  voluntarily  assessed  themselves 
in  every  parish  for  that  purpose,  and  now 
that  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  had  been 
driven  from  the  Established  Church,  they 
asked  that  their  schools  might  be  restored 
to  them.  He  would  appeal  to  the  gene- 
rosity and  justice  of  the  English  Members 
to  support  that  demand.  The  votes  of 
English  Members  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  re-esta- 
blishing Church  patronage  after  the  Union, 
and  rejecting  the  claim  of  right  in  1843, 
had  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  existing  di- 
visions among  Presbyterians  in  that  coun- 
try, and  he  called  upon  them  to  make 
some  reparation  for  the  evil  they  had  done, 
and  having  deprived  Scotland  of  an  united 
Church,  not  to  deny  to  her  a  common 
school. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  he  wished  to 
state  the  reasons  which  prevented  him  from 
supporting  this  Bill.  It  contained  no  clause 
which  gave  the  slightest  security  to  the 
people  of  Scotland  that  the  education  to  bo 
afforded  to  their  children  would  be  religious 
education ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  removed 
the  securities  which  at  present  existed.  No 
religious  test  was  to  be  required  from  the 
schoolmaster,  who  might  be  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, or  a  member  of  any  other  religion, 
or  who  might  have  no  religion  at  all ;  and 
it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  supervision 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a 
Board  of  Education,  the  majority  of  which 
was  to  consist  of  nominees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  all  knew  that  the  manage- 
ment of  such  Board  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  chairman  and  secretary,  for  whose 
religions  opinions  they  had  no  guarantee. 
The  present  Bill  was  an  attempt  to  substi- 
tute a  secular  for  a  religious  system  of 
education,  and  a  question  arose  whether 
the  English  Members  would  force  a  system, 
which  they  were  unwilling  to  apply  in  their 
own  case,  on  the  people  of  Scotland.    The 
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WAB  true  that  Seotluid  had  takeo  a  lead 
in  the  eduoation  of  her  people,  but  be  was 
far  from  asaertlDg  that  ia  that  eouatry 
eduoation  waa  peitect.  From  the  Beport 
of  the  Sanitary  CommiBsionen  it  appeared 
that  the  condition  of  perBont  employed  in 
the  collieriet  waa  very  bad,  and  io  Glaa- 
gow,  out  of  a  population  of  25,000,  it  ap- 
pearod  that  when  that  Report  was  made 
only  2,368  children  were  at  echool.  Such 
being  the  coae,  he  hoped  that  the  House 
would  not  hesitate  to  pass  a  Bill  which 
would  be  productiye  of  great  benefit.  In 
1696  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  education 
of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  two  subse- 
quent Acts  had  been  passed  relating  to  the 
same*  subject,  but  burghs  were  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  each  of  these  Acts ; 
and  would  the  House  be  now  justified  in 
withholding  from  those  burghs  a  general 
system  of  education  to  which  they  were 
entitled  ?  It  was  proposed  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House 
that  the  Established  Church,  which  com- 
prised about  one-third  of  the  population  of 
Scotland,  should  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  edu- 
cation, but  he  questioned  the  right  of  any 
one  sect  to  such  a  monopoly,  and  was  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  a  general  and 
comprehensive  system.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Stirlingshire  (Mr.  Blackburn)  said  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  Educational  Board 
to  sit  in  Loudon  than  in  Edinburgh,  but  if 
such  a  proceeding  were  attempted  it  as- 
suredly would  be  viewed  with  the  greatest 
jealousy  by  the  people  of  Scotland.  All  par- 
ties now  strongly  desired  to  see  this  ques- 
tion settled  on  a  permanent  and  compre- 
hensive basis,  and  when  its  difficulties 
wero  fairly  grappled  with  many  of  them 
would  doubtless  disappear.  It  was  to  be 
hoped,  therefore,  that  this  measure  would 
receive  the  support  of  a  large  number  of 
the  Scotch  Members  of  that  House,  by 
whom  alone  the  English  Members  would 
do  well  to  leave  it  to  be  dealt  with  in  Com- 
mittee upstairs  ;  and  if  the  measure  were 
only  allowed  now  to  be  read  a  second  time 
it  would  no  doubt  soon  become  popular 
with  the  people,  for  whose  benefit  it  had 
been  f  ram  fid 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
this  measure  had  been  discussed  with  so 
much  ability  by  Members  on  both  sides 
who  possessed  the  advantage  of  local 
knowledge  in  relation  to  it,  and  especially 


at  any  length  on  the  subject.  StSU,  hat- 
ing been  so  frequently  appealed  to  ia  the 
course  of  the  debate,  he  wished  to  expiaia 
the  grounds  of  the  vote  be  was  about  to 
give.  The  measure  for  prooootiii^  edoca- 
tiou  in  England  and  Wales  thmt  he  bsJ 
recently  introduced  had  been  referred  to 
by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advo- 
cate and  others  as  justifying  the  pftmsoii5 
of  this  Bill  for  Scotland.  Giying  the  best 
attention  he  could  to  the  meaaure  bdbn 
the  House,  he  could  find  nothings  in  the 
Bill  to  justify  hon.  Members  in  appeal- 
ing to  him  for  support  on  the  groond  d 
his  own  Bill  on  the  subject  of  edacatkm. 
This  Bill  was  in  many  of  its  most  impor- 
tant principles  in  direct  opposition  to  hU 
Bill.  Let  them  compare  for  a  moment  the 
respective  contents  of  the  two  Billa.  One 
of  the  most  important  objects  of  his  BQl 
was  the  retention  of  all  existing  schools 
and  other  educational  agencies,  whereas 
the  destruction  of  the  present  schools  was 
a  leading  feature  of  this  measure  for  Scot- 
land. [*'No,  no!"]  This  Bill  certain]/ 
proposed  to  sweep  away  the  system  whicii 
had  been  pursued  with  so  much  benefit 
to  Scotland  for  the  last  two  centories  anJ 
upwards.  Another  of  the  proposals  of  hU 
Bill  was  designed  to  preserve  a  diatinctiTc 
religious  character  for  every  school,  com- 
bined, however,  as  every  national  system 
of  education  must  be,  with  the  eompletest 
toleration.  Well,  but  in  Scotland  there 
were  already  schools  with  a  religions  eha- 
raster,  but  the  schools  which  were  to  sd- 
persede  them  under  this  Bill  were  not  to 
possess  such  an  essential  characteristic. 
Again,  his  measure  to  maintun  the  reli- 
gious character  of  the  schools  required  the 
teaching  to  be  of  the  same  denomination  ss 
that  to  which  the  school  belonged.  Now, 
in  Scotland  they  had  a  test  by  which  tbej 
secured  the  religious  qualifications  of  the 
teacher;  but  this  Bill  sought  to  repeal  thst 
safeguard,  and  provide  no  substitute  in  its 
place.  Here,  then,  were  two  broad  differ- 
ences between  the  measures  in  question. 
When,  therefore,  they  were  asked  to  as- 
sent to  the  abolition  of  the  old  eatablished 
system  of  Scotland,  they  would  natorailj 
inquire  whether  it  had  failed  or  fallen  short 
in  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission.  It 
was  said  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  that  country  were  adverse  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  system,  but  certainly 
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existence,  supported  by  general  or  local 
taxation,  and  chiefly  by  taxes  on  land. 
In  addition  to  these  there  were  also  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church  537 
other  schools ;  and  the  aggregate  number 
of  scholars  in  the  two  classes  of  schools 
abore  enumerated  was  125,895.  The 
Free  Charcb  had  striven  to  do  its  duty 
in  the  work  of  education,  but  its  influence, 
howoTor  it  might  appear  to  be  in  the  ma- 
jority, was  certainly  rery  limited  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Established  Church. 
It  possessed  only  712  schools,  witb  62,660 
scholars;  whilo  in  connection  with  the  third 
denomination — the  United  Presbyterians — 
there  were  but  sixty-one  schools,  with  5,807 
scholars.  Why,  then,  should  those  who 
were  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  national 
education  be  required  to  aid  in  the  demo- 
lition of  a  machinery  that  had  worked  so 
beneficially  ?  What  were  the  main  points 
which  he  had  advocated  in  bringing  for- 
ward his  scheme  for  England  and  Wales? 
Why,  first,  that  they  should  establish 
there  a  national  system  of  education ;  but 
in  Scotland  they  now  had  such  a  system  in 
operation.  Secondly,  he  had  laid  it  down 
that  education  should  be  supported  by 
local  taxation;  but  in  Scotland  education 
was  already  maintained  in  that  manner. 
Thirdly,  he  had  contended  that  their  na- 
tional system  should  be  religious ;  but  in 
Scotland  that  was  a  characteristic  of  the 
existing  schools.  Fourthly,  he  had  held 
that  the  system  for  England  ought  to  be 
tolerant  in  its  principle;  and  in  Scotland 
the  schools  connected  with  the  Established 
Church  fully  recognised  the  independence 
of  Dissenters.  He  believed  there  was  no 
country  in  the  world  where  the  feeling  of 
the  Protestant  inhabitants  was  more  de- 
cided against  Roman  Catholicism  than  in 
Scotland.  He  found,  however,  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  Roman  Catholics 
attended  the  schools,  and  it  was  the  prac- 
tice not  to  press  on  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren any  doctrines  against  their  own  reli- 
gion. This  was  the  very  system  he  was 
advocating  for  England.  How,  then,  could 
he  give  his  support  to  this  measure  con- 
sistently with  the  nosition  he  had  taken 
with  respect  to  education  in  England? 
He  wished  for  full  toleration  in  England, 
and  he  found  the  system  in  existence  in 
Scotland  based  on  complete  toleration. 
How  could  he  lend  himself  to  the  de- 
struction of  such  a  praiseworthy  system  ? 


want  of  such  a  system.  He  was  told  thai 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  approved  of 
the  Bill.  But  were  the  people  of  England 
likely  to  adopt  a  system  because  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotlana  approved  of  it  ?  They 
hod  been  lately  told  that  the  Free  Church 
clergy  had  censured  those  who  allowed 
their  children  to  attend  schools  not  con« 
nected  with  the  Free  Church.  He  greatly 
feared  that  this  Bill  would  not  lead  to  har- 
mony, and  that  while  it  destroyed  an  efii- 
cient  system  it  would  substitute  nothing 
equally  advantageous  in  its  place.  He 
was  reluctant  to  oppose  the  Bill  as  a 
whole,  as  there  were  some  parts  of  which 
he  approved.  He  really  believed  that 
some  reasonable  change  would  be  agree- 
able and  beneficial  to  the  people  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  he  could  not  approve  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Bill  was  framed.  If  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  bring 
in  a  measure  to  supply  appropriate  educa- 
tion to  rural  districts,  or  to  improve  exist- 
ing schools,  that  measure  should  have  his 
support ;  but,  as  he  believed  the  Bill,  as 
framed,  would  prove  injurious  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland,  he  must  give  a  reluctant 
vote  against  it. 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  said,  he  roust 
congratulate  Scotland  upon  the  fact  that  it 
had  acquired  an  interest  in  the  mind  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  hod  just  sat 
down,  while  he  regretted  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  shown  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  with  the  intention  of  the  Bill  than 
he  had  displayed.  The  Bill  which  he  pro- 
posed had  three  objects  in  view — to  reform 
the  parish  schools,  to  ascertain  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  people,  and  to  supply 
those  wants  as  they  arose.  Of  those  three 
objects,  the  last,  nnquestionably,  was  the 
most  important.  It  was  a  great  subject  of 
congratulation  and  encouragement  that  on 
the  last  two  of  those  objects,  which  were 
by  far  the  most  important,  the  Scotch 
Members  of  every  caste  were  agreed.  He 
had  heard  no  proposal  from  the  other  side 
to  supply  those  wants.  He  had  heard  ex- 
pressions of  strong  conviction  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  he  had  been  told 
in  pkin  terms  that  if  he  would  only  allow 
the  parish  schools  to  remain  as  they  were, 
hon.  Members  on  that  side  would  be  willing 
to  accept  the  measure.  Now,  Government 
had  devised  a  measure  for  the  supply  of 
the  wants  of  the  great  towns  and  populous 
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Why,  thofip  wera  thay  to  be  itqiped  on  the 
thre»hold,  and  the  Bill  to  be  thrown  out  on 
the  seooud  reeding  ?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Midhurtt  (Mr. 
Wftlpole)  Slid  that  it  wm  his  (the  Lord 
Advocate '•)  own  fanll,  asking  him  why  he 
did  not  leave  the  parish  schools  as  they 
were,  and  deal  soleW  with  the  large  towns, 
as  to  the  remedy  for  which  they  were  all 
agreed.  Bat  he  was  asked  by  another  class 
why  he  did  not  tpply  the  same  reform  to 
the  parish  schools  as  he  did  to  the  town 
aohoolst  and  why  he  did  not  introdace  the 
popnlar  element  there.  Were  there  no 
parties  interested  in  a  parish  schoolmaster 
Doing  a  proper  person  but  the  landholders, 
who  did  not  send  their  children  to  his 
school  ?  He  was  told  that  he  was  pulling 
down  the  parish  schools.  These  com* 
plaints  from  both  sides  showed  that  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  his  wishes  or  inten- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  the  GoTcmment  had  done  all  that 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Midhurst  end 
others  proposed  should  be  done ;  they  had 
dealt  separately  with  the  great  towns  and 
the  parochial  schools.  If  those  impediments 
were  always  to  arise  in  the  way  of  ednoa- 
tion-^if  they  found  that  no  concessions 
would  produce  conciliatory  result»^if  the 
landholders  were  to  be  for  ever  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  pnblie  opinion  and  experience,  and 
blind  to  the  course  of  events,  the  time 
might  eome  when  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
those  who  had  in  their  hands  measures  of 
educational  reform  entirely  and  utterly  to 
remodel  the  system  which  seemed  to  be 
one  only  of  obstruction.  He  would  now  state 
the  three  reasons  why  it  seemed  to  him 
quite  impossible  to  allow  things  to  remain 
on  their  present  footing.  In  the  first  pkoe, 
he  quite  affreed  with  the' right  hon.  Gentler 
man  (Sir  J,  Pakington)  that  no  partial  or 
temporary  euro  need  be  tried.  Reform 
must  be  applied  upon  a  comprehensive  sys* 
tem,  or  not  at  all.  The  right  hon.  Gentlo' 
man  said  the  voluntary  system  had  failed, 
and  so  it  had.  He  also  caid  that  the  dene* 
minational  system  bad  placed  schools  in 
the  rich  districts,  and  left  tho  poor  unpro* 
yided,  and  so  it  had.  Unless  things  were 
done  on  a  system,  they  need  not  be  at* 
tempted  at  all.  Now,  it  was  utterly  im« 
possiblo  to  leave  the  parish  schools  in  their 
present  condition,  tne  whole  educational 
machinery  of  the  country  required  remo^ 
dolling,  and  the  Bill  was  not  calculated  for 
a  system  of  patchwork.  If  they  left  out 
tho  parish  schools  from  its  operation  they 
destroyed  the  whole  system,  and  they  would 
The  Lard  Advocate 


have  a  machinery  far  too  great  for  ilie  work 
to  be  aocomplished.    The  intention  of  the 
Bill  was  that  they  should  know  from  year 
to  year  where  schools  were  required,  and 
that  by  a  uniform  machinery  ihoae  acbooli 
should  come  into  existence.  But  there  vai 
a  second  practical  reason  that  appeared  to 
htm  to  be  eonolnsive.     There    were  be- 
tween 700  and  800  Free  Church  achooli 
in  Scotland,  all  receiving  denofninational 
aid  from  the  Committee  of  Cooneil  en  Eds- 
cation  ;  and  if  the  parochial  schoola  worsts 
remahi  on  their  present  footin^^  tbej  mjut 
in  oommon  fairness  all  reoeive  anob  aid. 
The  result  was,  that  where   eoe   aebocd 
would  be  quite  sufficient  they  were  keepio; 
np  two,  incurring  a  double  expense,  and 
squandering  the  poblio  money.    Mia  object 
in  the  present  BiU  was  to  supersede  the 
denominational  by  a  more  eomprehenuve 
system ;  but  it  was  his  belief  that  if  the 
Uoo9e  were    not   prepared    to    adopt  s 
national  system  on  that  basis,  then  the 
denominational  was  the  only  system  which 
oould  be  taken  instead.    They  could  net 
have  both  the  systems,  and,  therefore,  to 
make  the  present  scheme  operative  for  the 
towns,  and  not  for  the  parishes,  was  impos- 
sible. But  there  was  a  third  reason,  and 
a  convincing  one.     Should  they  settle  the 
qnestion  by  bringing  in  a  Bill  solely  for  the 
great  towns  ?  Bhowd  they  settle  the  qnes- 
tion by  leaving  the  parish  schools  in  their 
present  state  ?    Did  any  Scotch  Member 
really  believe  that  the  constitution  of  the 
parish  schools  could  remsin  as  it  was  f  A 
fresh  agitation  would  soon  be  got  up  in 
favour  of  the  opening  of  the  pariah  aebools, 
for  their  constitution  was  utterly  dissonant 
to  common  sense.     Let  them  look  at  the 
northern  districts,  where  the  Oensoa  showed 
that  of  the  people  nineteen«twentietha  were 
Free  Church,  and  but  one*t wentieth  Church- 
men. Was  there  any  reason  for  saying  that 
the  narish  schoolmaster  must  be  a  member 
of  the  Established  Church  when  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  children  would  not  be 
allowed  to  go  to  sohool  ?  Now,  U  the  pre- 
sent measure  were  rejected,  it  was  not 
because  they  refused  to  deal  separately 
with  a  part  of  the  subject  i  it  was  because 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  not  accept  a  mea* 
sure  which  they   admitted  to  be  benefi- 
cial in  two  particulars,  only  because  the 
BiU  did  not  square  exactly  with  the  objects 
tboy  had  in  view.    With  reference  to  the 
right  hon.  Oentleman  (Sir  J.  f  akington) 
and  the  educational  measure  he  proposed, 
he  (the  Lord  Advocate)  would  say  this 
mucht   that   the   right   hon.  Gentleman 
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franlfly  admitted  the  main  point.  If  they 
were  legialating  for  Bpgland,  be  (the  Lord 
Advocate)  would  admit  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  in  what  the  right  hop.  Gentle- 
man had  said.  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman forgot  they  were  legiilating  for 
Boot]and-^a  country  which  would  accept 
of  nothing  but  a  religious  education.  Ac- 
cordingly the  GoTomment  had  it  in  their 
power  to  do  in  Scotland  what  could  not  be 
done  elsewhere— they  could  rely  to  a  very 
great  extent  upon  the  religious  feeling  of 
tne  community.  Had  he  not  known  that 
the  result  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill  he 
proposed  would  be  that  the  Bible  and 
Gateohism  would  be  taught  in  the  schools 
just  as  before,  he  should  not  have  brought 
forward  the  measure.  But  the  opposition 
of  certain  Scotch  Members  rested  entirely 
on  the  ground  that  the  parochial  schools 
should  be  Ipft  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church.  That  was  not  at  all  in  conso- 
nance with  the  opiniona  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  bad  said  that  he  would 
respect  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  a  district,  and  sppnort  education 
in  accordance  with  these  feelings.  Then, 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  in  the  parishes  of 
Scotland  the  religion  of  a  denomination 
was  one  way,  and  the  religion  of  the 
masses  another,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
eould  not  refuse  to  give  his  assent  to  the 
measure.  On  no  ground  could  hon,  Gen- 
ilemen  opposite  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  excepting  this,  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  see  these  parochial 
schools  thrown  open  to  all  religiou9  classes 
of  the  community.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  that  these  parochial  schools 
were  part  of  the  eccleaiastical  establish- 
ment of  Scotland,  and  ought  to  be  exdu- 
flirely  confined  to  the  members  of  that 
establishment.  It  was  hardly  with  patience 
that  he  could  hear  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
assuming  to  themselves  the  right  of  repre- 
senting the  whole  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
all  that  it  had  done  in  past  days.  He 
found  hon.  Gentlemen  saying  that  thoy 
had  a  great  respect  fer  the  Cbqrch  of 
Scotland,  although  they  did  not  belong  to 
It  I  and  as  these  parochial  scbpohi  formed 
part  of  the  ecclesiastieal  systemi  they  wore 
of  opinion  that  that  system  would  be 
entirely  destroyed  if  they  admitted  any 
Bcboolmaster  who  was  not  inclined  to  take 
the  test.  It  was  an  extraordinary  state 
of  things  that  these  Episcopalians  were  for 
keeping  out  the  very  men  whom  originally 
tbta  test  was  devised  to  keep  iui  itn  objeot 


being  to  protect  all  those  who  held  to  tho 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  But  what  ^ 
was  it  that  this  Bill  was  intended  to  do?  Its  ' 
object  was,  among  other  things,  to  render 
the  parochial  schools  in  Scotland  more 
QKtensively  useful;  but  one  argument  which 
was  common  to  all  discussions  of  this  kind 
had  been  used  on  this  occasion.  It  was 
said,  '*  Look  at  what  these  schools  have 
done  for  Scotland^will  you  touch  these  ?" 
He  admitted  that  they  had  done  much  for 
Scotland,  but  not  because  they  were  ad- 
ministered in  the  best  way,  nor  because 
the  masters  were  well  chosen  i  but  all  the 
good  that  had  been  done  by  them  wai 
in  spite  of  a  defective  system.  But 
one  thing  which  the  parochial  schools  in 
Scotland  had  done  was  this;  th^  show* 
ed  bow  much  might  be  accomplished,  not 
by  trusting  to  the  voluntary  otfbrU  of  in- 
dividuals, but  by  the  State  setting  itself 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  educating 
the  people.  In  spite  of  a  great  deal  of 
mismanagement,  of  a  pittance  to  the 
schoolmasters  absolutely  contemptible,  of 
supervision  at  many  times  most  superficial, 
of  discipline  at  many  times  most  lai»  these 
schools  had  done  much  for  Scotland,  and 
he  now  asked  the  House  to  proceed  on 
that  principle,  and  to  extend  its  bounds» 
to  have  a  national  system  for  the  towns  as 
well  as  for  the  country,  to  reform  the 
parish  schools,  and  to  create  new  onos 
where  they  were  required,  The  first  thing 
proposed  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  pare* 
chial  schools  was  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  the  masters.  In  the  next  plaeCi  an 
allowance  was  to  be  made  to  a  school- 
master who  was  unfit  by  infirmity  for  the  due 
discharge  of  his  duties,  or  who  by  reason  of 
long  service  should  be  allowed  to  retire. 
In  the  third  place,  the  parish  schoolmaster 
was  net  to  be  inducted  until  he  had  been 
examined  by  an  inspector.  Was  that  re- 
form not  to  be  tolerated  ?  He  might  here 
mention  an  instance,  showing  the  necessity 
of  this  preliminary  inspection.  A  bequest 
was  made  to  some  parish  sohools  in  Scot* 
land  under  certain  regulations,  one  of  which 
was,  that  the  schoolmasters  should  undergo 
an  examination  previously  to  their  being 
appointed.  In  one  of  the  Beperts  of  the 
inspectors  of  these  schools,  he  found  tbaf 
when  they  first  examined  the  masters  of 
these  schools,  only  twenty-four  out  of  eighty 
passed  the  examination.  In  the  following 
year  thirty  more  passed*  but  a  large  prot 
portion  were  unable  to  pass  the  examina** 
tion.  With  respect  to  the  management  of 
these  schools,  would  not  any  one  believoi 
3  Q  2 
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from  the  apeeohes  of  hon.  GeDtlemen 
posite,  that  it  was  proposed  to  take  tfie 
maDagement  out  of  the  hands  of  those  in 
whom  that  management  was  now  Tested  ? 
Bnt  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the 
Bill.  The  election  of  the  schoolmaster 
wonld  remain  with  the  minister  and  heri- 
tors of  the  parish,  and  hj  proposing  that 
it  shonld  not  he  necessary  for  the  school- 
master to  snhscrihe  anj  test,  confession  of 
faith,  or  formula,  it  was  simply  saying  that 
the  minister  and  heritors  may  elect  the 
best  master  they  could  find,  whether  he 
belonged  to  the  Bstablished  Church  or  not. 
He  freely  admitted  that  it  was  proposed  to 
sweep  away  the  test,  if  they  were  pleased 
to  call  that  a  qualification.  But  the  best 
test  in  his  opinion  that  could  be  devised, 
was  OTidence  of  the  party  being  a  man  of 
intellect,  and  an  honest,  able,  and  compe- 
tent man  for  the  discbarge  of  the  duties 
confided  to  him.  No  doubt,  by  abolish- 
ing the  test,  it  would  empower  the  mi- 
nister and  heritors  to  appoint  a  school- 
master who  might  or  who  might  not  be  a 
member  of  tho  Church;  and  was  it  not 
just  and  right,  where  the  majority  of  the 
district  held  particular  religious  opinions 
which  prevented  them  from  going  to  the 
parish  church,  that  at  the  parish  school 
their  children  should  have  a  master  who 
was  calculated  to  give  them  instruction  ac- 
cording to  their  own  opinions?  The  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Scotland  was  still  a 
very  influential  body,  and  she  might  vindi- 
cate to  herself  more  influence  if  she  chose ; 
her  members,  however,  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  one- third  of  the  population,  and 
nothing  was  more  dangerous  to  her  peace 
and  well-doing  than  for  her  to  assume  tho 
attributes  of  power  without  possessing  the 
reality  of  it.  If,  however,  the  members 
of  that  Church  would  listen  to  advice, 
though  coming  from  a  quarter  which  they 
might  rather  suspect,  he  did  believe  that 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  for  in- 
creasing the  influence  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  was  that  this  Bill 
should  pass.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
what  heartburnings  would  arise  from  the 
rejection  of  this  measure.  He  believed 
ihat  this  measure  had  survived  some  pre- 
judices, and  hoped  that  it  would  be  attend- 
ed with  more  success  than  that  of  last 
year.  With  regard  to  the  denominational 
clauses,  the  effect  of  passing  the  Bill  would 
be  to  do  away  with  denominational  grants 
to  Presbyterian  congregations.  In  large 
towns  where  there  were  such  large  masses 
of  the  Catholic  population  living  in  igno- 
The  Lard  Advocate 


ranee  it  would  be  a  fair  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Privy  Council  whether 
in  such  localities  it  might  not  be  right  to 
continue  these  grants  for  their  education, 
but  that  was  l^t  for  the  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council.  What  would  be  the  result 
of  the  division  he  could  not  foresee,  but 
he  hoped  the  House  would  assent  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  If  it  did,  it 
would  be  a  victory,  not  over  any  denomi- 
nation, or  in  farour  of  one  party  and 
against  another — it  would  be  a  Tictory 
over  a  common  enemy,  the  worst  enemy  a 
State  could  have — a  Tictory  purchased  with 
no  blood  and  watered  with  no  tears,  carry- 
ing desolation  to  no  happy  home,  but  one 
which  would  make  the  heart  of  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless  rejoice.  They  would 
build  up  for  their  country  what  might  be 
truly  called  "  the  cheap  defence  of  nations*' 
— a  barrier  which  would  hold  back  the 
tide  of  ignorance  and  crime  for  years  to 
come. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  he  thought  the 
learned  Lord  had  founded  his  speech  on 
one  or  two  transparent  fallacies.  His  ar- 
gument seemed  intended  to  show  that  those 
who  resisted  measures  like  this  were  ene- 
mies to  reform,  and  were  constantly  raising 
up  impediments  to  education  ;  bnt  was 
this  a  fair  inference  ?  Nobody  knew  bet- 
ter than  the  learned  Lord,  that  since 
1696,  the  Scotch  system  of  education  had 
introduced  into  that  country,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  Acts  of  Council,  in- 
struction in  godliness,  in  civility,  in  learn- 
ing, and  in  knowledge  ;  that  the  people  of 
that  country  had  been  enabled,  by  means 
of  that  system,  to  go  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts to  the  universities,  where  many  of 
them  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  ho- 
nours, and  that  all  of  them  had  been 
trained  morally  and  intellectually  to  a  high 
standard.  One  out  of  every  seven  and  a 
half  of  the  people  of  Scotland  were  at  pre- 
sent being  educated  under  that  system  ; 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Kay  ShuttleworUi, 
one  in  soTon  of  the  population  constituted 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  people  who  ought 
to  be  receiTing  education  at  any  one  time. 
The  learned  Lord  AdTOcate,  bowcTer,  ap- 
peared to  say  that  the  people  of  Scotland 
had  got  tired  of  a  system  under  which  all 
this  had  been  hitherto  accomplished,  and  he 
now  desired  to  alter  it  completely.  How 
was  it,  then,  that  1,800  heritors  entrestted 
the  House  to  extend  but  not  to  suppress 
the  present  system  ?  How  did  it  happen 
that  out  of  thirty-two  counties  in  Sect* 
land,  nineteen  or  twenty  had  expressed 
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their  disftpprobation  of  this  Bill,  while 
oiilj  four  had  given  in  their  adhesion  to  it? 
There  was,  he  believed,  a  decided  feeling 
throughout  the  country  that  the  existing 
system  ought  not  to  be  subverted,  though 
he  agreed  that  it  might  be  extended  and 
improved.  He  agreed  with  those  who 
thought  that  in  the  Highlands,  the  islands, 
and  the  larger  towns  of  Scotland,  education 
was  not  supplied  to  the  extent  it  ought  to 
be — in  the  one  case  because  the  population 
was  so  scattered ;  in  the  other,  because  it 
was  so  dense.  But  where  you  possessed  a 
system  which  had  succeeded  to  such  an 
immense  extent,  why  not  extend,  enlarge, 
and  improve  instead  of  subverting  it  ?  It 
was  said  that  you  could  not  have  a  system 
of  education  applicable  to  the  towns  where 
it  was  now  deficient  without  having  this 
general  scheme,  which  was  to  apply  to  the 
parishes  also.  Now,  he  wanted  to  know 
why  the  ratepayers  in  the  towns  might  not 
be  required  to  establish  schools  there  in 
the  same  way  as  the  heritors  had  establish- 
ed their  schools  in  the  country  ?  The  two 
might,  he  thought,  be  kept  distinct,  and 
the  parochial  system  retained*  in  its  integ- 
rity, while  a  system  of  education  might  be 
introduced  into  the  towns  which  would 
meet  the  only  deficiency  that  could  be 
nlleged  to  exist  at  present  in  Scotland. 
The  learned  Lord  complained  that  they 
wished  to  retain  a  useless  test,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  arguments 
used  against  tests  in  England  did  not  in 
the  least  apply  to  Scotland,  because, 
though  in  that  country  you  had  an  un- 
fortunate difference  of  opinion  in  points  of 
discipline,  there  existed  no  difference  upon 
points  of  doctrine.  It  was  easy,  therefore, 
to  apply  a  test  in  Scotland  which  did  not 
militate  against  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  Indeed,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  himself,  only  two  years 
ago,  when  he  had  to  consider  this  question 
of  tests  with  reference  to  professors  in  the 
Scotch  Universities,  had  substituted  for  the 
then  existing  test  one  which  required  the 
person  who  took  it  to  say  that  he  would  not 
directly  or  indirectly  teach  or  inculcate  any 
opinions  opposed  to  the  Divind  authority  of 
the  Hol^  Scripture,  or  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.  That  test  was  not 
complained  of,  and  if  adopted  in  this  case 
also,  it  would  give  a  guarantee  for  re- 
ligious teaching.  He  bought  the  mea- 
sure of  the  Lord  Advocate  amounted  to 
a  proposition  to  reform  not  only  what 
was  bad  but  what  was  good  in  the  educa- 
tional jiystem  of  Scotland.     Institutiona 


which  had  succeeded,  as  well  as  those 
which  had  failed,  were  all  to  be  brought 
under  the  operation  of  this  reforming  pro- 
ject, and  they  were  called  upon  to  imitate 
those  unnatural  kindred  of  old  who,  under 
the  command  of  the  sorceress,  cut  up  their 
aged  parents  in  order  that  they  might  re- 
store them  to  health  and  vigour.  He  (Mr. 
Walpole),  and  those  who  acted  with  liim, 
did  not  oppose  this  Bill  because  they  dis- 
approved the  extension  of  education  in 
Scotland,  or  because  they  objected  to  im- 
provements of  the  existing  system.  He 
considered  it  a  wise  provision  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  the  schoolmasters,  so  as  to 
render  them  more  independent  and  respect- 
able, and  to  secure  to  them  retiring  allow- 
ances after  they  had  devoted  their  best 
energies  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  He 
also  thought  they  ought  to  endeavour  to 
extend  the  educational  system  to  those 
places  where  a  deficiency  of  educational 
means  existed,  and,  above  all,  that  they 
ought,  if  possible,  to  establish  reformatory 
schools  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  In  his 
opinion,  however,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
such  reformatory  schools  ought  not  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  local  rates,  but  ought  to 
be  provided  for  out  of  the  general  funds  of 
the  State,  the  object  being,  undoubtedly,  to 
effect  a  national  good.  Acquiescing  in 
many  of  the  objects  of  this  Bill,  he  (Mr. 
Walpole)  must  yet  entreat  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate to  divide  it  into  two  parts,  in  order 
that  those  provisions  upon  which  all  were 
agreed  might  at  once  be  adopted.  The 
differences  and  animosities  which  existed 
in  Scotland  would  not  be  healed  by  taking 
away  what  of  right  belonged  to  one,  and 
givinff  it  to  another;  but  such  a  course 
would  rather  tend  to  aggravate  those  dif- 
ferences and  increase  those  animosities. 
If  the  Bill  had  been  confined  to  the 
object  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  edu- 
cational means  in  Scotland,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  subvert  a  system  which 
had  been  unquestionably  successful,  he 
would  not  have  offered  any  opposition  to 
it ;  but  he  could  not  accept  the  total  sub- 
version of  a  system  which  he  believed, 
from  all  he  had  heard,  from  all  he  had 
seen,  and  from  all  he  had  read,  had  done 
more  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  of  Scotland  than  any 
other  system  ever  established  in  any  nation 
of  the  world. 

Mb.  HADFIELD  said,  that  no  provision 
having  been  made  in  the  Bill  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  who  were  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  Scotland,  they  were  Tirtuallj 
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ezcludod,  and  thftt  ezclation  he  contended 
WM  fatal  to  the  measure.  He  would  ad- 
rise  the  House  to  allow  the  people  of  Scot- 
land to  educate  tketnseWes*  and  thej  would 
do  it  cheaper  and  better  than  it  would'  be 
done  under  this  Bill,  which  he  thought  was 
altogether  unnecessary^  and  which  he  be- 
lief mL  would  injure  the  cause  of  education 
in  Scotland.  He  should  Ihorefore  gire  it 
his  decided  opposition. 

Question  put;    the  House  dMdsdt — 
Ajes  210 }  Noes  171 :  Msjoritj  39. 
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FRIENDLT  SOCIETIES  BILL. 

Order  for  ConsideratioD,  as  amended, 
read. 

Bill  t€e<mmitud. 

Mr.  SCHOLEFIELl)  moved  to  leave 
out  the  last  proviso  of  OlauBe  39,  which 
was  to  the  following  effect— 

"  Protided  also,  that  no  exemption  from  stamp 
duty,  other  than  such  as  is  contained  in  section  8  of 
the  Act  passed  in  the  Session  of  Parliament  holden 
in  the  dth  and  7th  fenn  of  the  reign  of  His  Ma- 
jesty King  William  IV.,  chap.  S3,  shall 'extend  to 
any  Benefit  Building  Society." 

Mr.  W^ILSOK  said,  it  was  never  in- 
tended that  the  exemption  from  stamp 
duties  should  eitend  to  building  societies. 
It  was  at  first  represented  that  these  so- 
cieties were  of  great  use  to  the  poor,  but 
they  were  now  converted  into  large  specu- 
lations for  builders  and  capitalists,  and  the 
indirect  effect  of  this  exemption  was,  to 
defraud  the  revenue  of  considerable  sums 
from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  ATHERTON  said,  he  saw  no  ne- 
cessity for  this  proviso,  which  was  an  ex- 
ception foreign  to  the  enactment  upon 
which  it  was  engrafted. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  bo  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
clause.'' 

The  Committee  divided :~ Ayes  87; 
Noes  26:   Majority  11. 

Clause  agreed  io ;  as  were  also  the  re- 
maining clauses. 

VisoouKT  BBRINQTON  proposed  n 
new  clause,  authorising,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  risk  of  death  in  the 
case  of  militiamen  serving  abroad,  that 
friendly  societies  should  be  authorised  to 
increase  the  periodical  payments  from  men 
BO  serving  abroad. 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  he  must  oppose 
the  clause.  He  thought  that  if  the  militia- 
men went  to  the  stations  abroad  they  were 
likely  to  live  longer  than  if  they  stayed  at 
home.  At  all  eventSi  the  friendly  societies 
should  be  left  to  make  their  own  rules. 

Mr.  spooner  said,  he  agreed  that 
friendly  societies  should  be  left  to  make 
their  own  rules ;  but  Parliament  had  pre- 
vented that,  by  compelling  them  to  retain 
as  members  men  who  enrolled  in  the  mi- 
litia, and  who  formerlv,  by  that  very  cir- 
enmstanoe,  lost  their  right  of  membership. 

Mr.  sotheron  said,  he  would  sug- 
gest  that  the  clause  should  be  postponed, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  further  con- 
sidered. 

ViscotJHT   PALMERSTON   said,   his 
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noblo  Friend  (Viscount  Ebrington)  wanted 
to  protect  the  societies,  but  he  thought  the 
militiamen  were  also  entitled  to  protection. 
When  the  militia  was  raised  by  voluntary 
enlistment  two  years  ago,  the  friendly  so- 
cieties had  taken  advantage  of  the  words 
of  the  Act,  by  which  they  were  then  regu- 
lated, to  strike  off  the  men  who  enlisted 
into  the  militia;  and  a  clause  to  prevent 
them  so  doing  was  inserted  in  a  subsequent 
Act.  His  noble  Friend  thought  the  con- 
dition df  the  militiamen  was  altered  by 
their  volunteering  for  foreign  service,  but 
they  only  volunteered  to  do  garrison  duty 
in  the  Mediterranean  stations,  not  to  do 
duty  at  the  seat  of  war  or  in  the  West 
Indies,  and,  therefore,  they  ran  no  greater 
risk  as  to  life  or  health  than  if  they  re- 
mained at  home.  He  hoped  his  noble 
Friend  would  not  press  the  clause. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  would  suggest 
the  postponement  of  the  clause.  He  doubt- 
ed whether  the  chances  of  health  were  as 
good  in  the  places  named  by  the  noble 
Lord  as  at  home,  and  he,  therefore,  hoped 
some  time  would  be  given  for  considering 
the  proposal  contained  in  this  clause. 

Mr.  MOWBRAY  said,  he  was  aware  of 
the  case  of  an  assurance  office,  which  would 
not  insure  the  life  of  a  militiaman,  who  was 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  tro- 
pics or  at  the  seat  of  war,  without  his  pay- 
ing an  additional  premium.  Why,  then, 
should  the  same  power  bo  refused  to  a 
friendly  society,  which,  if  properly  ma- 
naged, should  be  regulated  upon  the  same 
principles  as  an  assurance  office  ? 

Clause  postponed. 

The  House  resumed. 

The  House  adjourned  at  Two  o'clock 
till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  April  30,  1855. 

Mincte.]    Pubuo  Bill.— 3*  Militia. 

SUPPLIES  TO  THE  SARDINIAN  CONTIN- 
GENT. 
The  Earl  op  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department 
to  a  statement  that  had  appeared  on  Sa- 
turday, in  a  letter  dated  the  22nd  of  the 
month,  from  Genoa.     That  statement  was 
to  the  effect  that  two  of  the  largest  vessels, 
tfhe  Croesus  and  the  Nubia,  had  been  laden 
Viscount  Palmerston 


with  provisions  for  the  Sardinian  troops,  in 
consequence  of  the  Commissary  General  in 
the  Crimea  having  declared  himself  unable 
to  fulfil  the  engagement  that  the  Sardinian 
troops  should  be  supplied  with  provisions 
by  the  British  Commissariat.     He  was  of 
opinion  that,  unless  there  was  some  military 
convention  of  which  they  had  no  knowledge 
to  supply  the  Sardinian  troops  from  the 
British  Commissariat,  that  duty  was  not 
imposed  on  them.     The  obligation  we  had 
undertaken  was,  to  secure  ana  facilitate  the 
supply  of  provisions  to  the  Sardinian  army; 
but  he  apprehended  that  such  securing  and 
facilitating  the  supply  of  provisions  to  the 
Sardinian  army  would  be  effected  by  giving 
to  the  Sardinian  Government  the  use  and 
advantage  of  the  transports  at  our  dispoaal. 
It  was  desirable  that  their  Lordships  should 
have  information  as  to  what  steps  had  been 
taken  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
convention.     With  regard  to  the  alleged 
inability  of  the  Commissary  General  in  the 
Crimea  to  fulfil  the  condition — ^sapposing  it 
existed — of  supplying  the  Sardinian  troops 
from  the  British  Commissariat,  he  could 
not  think  it  possible  that  that  could  be 
the  case.     He  thought  it  was  impossible, 
because  the  convention  was  dated  the  26th 
January,  and  of  course  it  must  have  been 
known  for  a  long  time  before  that  it  was 
in  contemplation ;  and  he  presumed  that 
the  Minister  of  War  had  given  immediate 
information  to  the  Commissary  General, 
with  directions  to  take  care  to  obtain  a 
sufficiency  of  provisions  for  the  additional 
troops.    Difficulty  there  was  none  in  pro- 
viding a  sufficiency  of  food  at  Balaklava 
for  the  use  of  the  troops.     A  single  ship 
of  1,000  tons  would  convey  provisions  for 
twenty-two  days  for  40,000  men,  and  four 
times  that  amount  of  tonnage  would  bo 
continue  that  supply,  that  the  army  would 
have  always  at  its  disposal  twenty-two  days* 
provisions,  besides  wnat  was  contained  in 
its  magazines.    Therefore,  considering  the 
amount  of  tonnage  at  the  command  of  the 
Government,  he  thought  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  complying  with  that  requisition 
at  Balaklava.   There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
demands  on  the  Commissariat  had  largely 
increased  since  October.     In  that  month 
there  was  probably  about  30,000  rations 
required;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  losses 
the  army  had  sustained,  yet,  taking  into 
consideration  the  large  drafts  that  had  been 
sent  out  from  this  country  to  several  regi- 
ments, and  the  large  number  of  additional 
regiments  already  sent  out,  as  well  as  the 
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ten  regiments  that  w«re  to  be  sent  from 
the  Mediterranean  when  thej  were  relieyed, 
and  also  considering  that  a  number  of  men 
were  to  be  provisioned  bj  the  Commissariat, 
who  were  employed  and  would  be  employed 
in  the  land  transport  corps,  he  could  not 
but  think  that  at  present  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  40,000  rations.  They  would  be- 
sides have  a  new  demand  in  a  few  weeks 
for  rations  for  20,000  troops  of  the  Turkish 
levy,  and  there  was  also  a  further  demand 
coming  upon  them  for  4,000  rations  on  ac- 
count of  General  Beatson*s  corps  of  cavalry, 
and  for  rations  for  the  followers  necessarily 
attached  to  these  troops.  There  would  be 
also  a  new  demand  for  rations  for  about 
10,000  men  of  the  reserve  stationed  at 
Malta*  so  that,  instead  of  there  being  only 
a  demand,  as  in  October,  for  30,000  ra- 
tions, the  demand  could  not  be  less  than 
for  70,000  or  80,000  rations.  Difficulty 
there  could  be  none  in  supplying  the  troops 
near  Balaklava ;  and  in  the  ordinary  state 
of  the  roads  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  carrying  up  to  the  lines  a  sufficiency 
of  food  to  be  used  by  the  troops.  450  or 
500  animals  would  be  perfectly  capable  of 
carrying  up  all  the  rations  for  40,000  men 
every  day.  As  the  men  had  hitherto  been 
fed  from  hand  to  mouth,  he  presumed  it 
was  intended  they  would  continue  to  be 
fed  in  the  same  way,  and,  therefore,  450 
or  500  animals  would  be  sufficient.  But 
the  case  would  be  different  when  the  army 
moved  into  the  field.  When  it  moved  into 
the  field  10,000  mules  would  be  required 
to  carry  provisions,  and  as  they  required 
4,000  persons  to  lead  them  and  look  after 
them,  they  would  also  require  4.000  more 
rations.  For  these  10,000  mules  they 
would  require  forage,  which,  in  a  country 
like  that,  must  be  carried  also.  And  the 
further  the  army  went  from  the  coast  the 
greater  number  of  mules  would  be  required, 
to  return  empty  and  keep  up  the  supply  by 
bringing  back  to  the  army  fresh  provisions. 
Therefore,  if  the  Commissary  General  said 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  supply 
the  army  in  the  field  with  provisions,  that 
would  be  probably  the  fact,  because  the 
question  of  land  transport  would  be  in- 
vofved  in  it;  but  the  only  question  that 
had  been  put  to  the  Commissary  General 
was,  whether  he  could  supply  food  or  not 
to  the  Sardinian  troops  at  Balaklava ;  and 
he  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborough)  thought  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  have  said 
he  could  not.  When  he  thus  referred  to 
the  great  demand  on  the  resources  of  the 
Commissariat — to  which  he  had  also  re- 


ferred on  former  occasions,  but  with  little 
success — he  must  at  the  same  time  press 
upon  the  noble  Lord  the  Minister  of  War 
the  necessity  of  providii^  persons,  without 
taking  them  from  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  in  various  situa- 
tions under  the  Commissariat,  and  in  the 
various  situations  in  which  men  were  re- 
quired to  act  with  an  army.  As  the  army 
then  stood,  or  lately  stood,  he  learned,  not 
only  from  information  he  had  himself,  but 
from  what  he  had  gathered  from  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  public  journals, 
that  4,000  troops  were  detached  for  Com- 
missariat purposes;  and  if  they  sustained 
a  loss  of  4.000  men  in  consequence  of  the 
number  required  for  those  purposes,  and 
if  they  did  not  otherwise  provide  for  the 
execution  of  the  duty,  by  the  extension 
of  the  force  now  taking  place,  they  would 
be  reducing  to  a  very  serious,  dangerous, 
and  painful  extent,  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
which  they  must  again  fill  up ;  but  no 
matter  what  provision  they  might  make 
for  that  purpose,  if  they  could  not  obtain 
men  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
carry  on  the  wsr  with  success.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  there  was  any  convention 
in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  clause 
in  the  Military  Convention  with  Sardinia 
for  the  purpose  of  specifying  what  France 
and  England  were  to  do  with  the  view  of 
securing  and  facilitating  the  provisioning 
and  maintenance  of  the  Sardinian  troops, 
and  whether  the  Commissary  General  in 
the  Crimea  had  been  applied  to,  to  supply 
those  troops,  and  had  replied  that  he  was 
unable  to  do  so  ? 

Lord  PANMURE,  in  renly  to  the  first 
question  of  the  noble  Earl,  had  to  state 
that  he  had  heard  with  considerable  sur- 
prise what  had  been  stated  with  regard  to 
the  Croestu,  one  of  the  most  important 
vessels  in  the  transport  service,  and  which 
had  been  intended  to  convey  Sardinian 
troops  to  the  Crimea.  He  did  not  say  that 
the  ship  went  to  be  laden  with  provisions, 
but  he  did  expect  that  provisions  would 
have  been  sent  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Sardinian  troops.  The  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  was,  that,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment  should  send  forth  an  army  accom- 
panied  by  one  month's  provisions  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  army.  There  was  no 
further  convention  between  the  two  Go- 
vernments, but  there  was  an  understanding 
with  reference  to  the  Sardinian  army,  that, 
to  avoid  contention  in  the  market,  provi- 
sions should  be  supplied  to  it  from  the 
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Britieh  Commissariat*  whioh  were  to  bd 
paid  for  bj  the  Sardinian  Govemmeiit,  and 
the  Commissariat  Department  of  the  Bri^ 
tish  armj  had  been  charged  to  famish 
magasines  able  to  answer  the  demands  for 
rations  made  by  the  Sardinian  troops. 
What  was  received  bj  those  troops  would 
be  paid  for»  and  an  intimation  to  that 
effect  had  a  considerable  time  ago  been 
sent  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
British  army  in  the  Crimeai  It  was  quite 
true  that  Mr.  Filder,  in  the  first  instance, 
expressed  some  doubt  as  to  procuring  sup- 
plies; but  neither  Lord  Raglan  nor  Mr. 
Filder  had  ever  expressed  any  doubt  that, 
with  sufficient  means  at  their  disposal,  they 
could  fully  and  efficiently  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  the  army.  lie  was  satisfied,  from 
information  which  he  had  received  by  the 
last  mail  from  Sir  John  M'Neill,  who  had 
been  sent  out  to  inquire  into  the  effloienoy 
of  the  Commissariat,  that  that  gentleman 
was  convinced,  from  the  facts  before  him 
and  his  experience  in  that  country,  that 
ample  supplies  of  meat  and  grain  were  to 
be  found  there*  and  that  there  was  at 
this  moment  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
missary Qeneral  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenanoe  of  any  number  of  troops  whioh  it 
could  fall  to  his  lot  to  have  to  supply*  He 
thought  that  this  answered  two  of  the 
questions  which  the  noble  Earl  had  put. 
With  referenoe  to  the  other  poiut'— namely, 
the  indreasing  demand  upon  the  Commis- 
sariat, he  might  state  that  the  Commissary 
Qeneral  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  supply  the  Turkish 
Contingent  or  the  troops  forming  under 
General  Beatson.  Those  forces  would  be 
supplied  fVom  other  sources,  and  not  from 
any  means  at  Mr.  Filder's  eommand. 
With  regard  to  what  the  noble  Earl  had 
stated  respecting  the  large  number  of  men 
detached  on  commissariat  duty,  the  atten* 
tion  of  Lord  Raglan  eontinued  to  be  direct- 
ed to  the  importance  of  reducing  aft  much 
as  possible  the  number  of  persons  employ- 
ed in  administering  to  the  wants  or  the 
army  from  the  ranks  of  the  army  itself. 
The  question  appeared  to  resolve  itself 
into  this—whether,  when  an  army  was 
called  upon  to  advance  into  the  interior  of 
a  country,  or  was  employed  as  the  British 
army  Was  at  present  employed  in  the 
Crimea,  it  was  desirable  to  take  from  the 
ranks  of  the  army  a  certain  number  of  men 
to  perform  these  services,  or  to  add  to  the 
non-combatant  ranks  of  the  army  indi- 
viduals who  should  do  that  work  for  them, 
as  was  the  ease  in  the  Indian  army  f  No 
J^ord  Panmure 


doubt  there  were  evils  in  both  systems.  A 
practical  soldier  might  say  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  service  was  perform* 
ed  in  the  Queen's  army  was  attended  with 
less  inconvenience  than  tesulted  from  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  Company's  army.  For 
himself,  ho  thought  that  wheneter  th«  sep* 
vices  of  civilians  could  be  employed  thej 
ought  to  be ;  add  he  was  happy  to  stata 
that  at  this  moment  the  whole  duty  of  the 
camp,  which  would  fall  naturally  upon 
the  pioneers,  was  entirely  in  the  ebarge 
of  olvilians,  and  that  for  that  purpose, 
therefore,  no  troops  were  detached  from 
the  ranks.  Whenever  the  army  began  to 
move  he  feared  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  continue  to  observe  tho  practice  which 
at  present  obtained  in  the  British  army,  of 
course  always  taking  care  that  no  men 
should  be  detached  from  the  ranks  whose 
services  Were  necessary  in  other  situations* 
However,  when  the  army  moved,  he  waa 
afraid  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  detach 
men  tirota  the  ranks,  instead  of  the  army 
being  aecompanied  by  a  large  onmber  of 
men  for  the  purpose  of  performing  these 
dutieSi  which  might  bo  attended  with 
much  inconvenience,  and  these  parties 
might  fall  into  the  habit  of  plundering  the 
country. 

MILlTfA  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Bill  read  3*  (according  to  Order). 

Trb  Earl  of  WICKLOW  said,  ho  waa 
anxious  that  tlmir  Lordships  should  give  a 
little  more  attention  to  this  measure  than 
they  had  yet  bestowed  on  it.  Upon  the 
two  former  occasions  when  it  had  oome  be- 
fore the  House  very  little  had  been  said 
upon  the  subject,  and  it  had  been  read  a 
second  time  before  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it.  Considerable  interest, 
however,  existed  in  Ireland  with  reference 
to  it,  and  he  had  been  requested  to  take 
steps  with  the  view  of  rescuing  Irish  offl* 
oers  of  militia  from  the  evils  to  which  the 
Bill  subjected  them.  By  the  Act  of 
0$o  III,,  to  which  the  present  Bill  re- 
ferred, certain  property  qualifications  were 
required  for  militia  officers  in  Ireland^ 
which  were  muoh  higher  than  those  re- 
quired from  oAcers  of  a  Oorresponding 
rank  in  England^  He  believed  that  very 
few  persons  in  Ireland  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  signing  militia  commissions,  and 
of  certifying  to  the  possession  of  certain 
qualifications  by  militia  officers,  were 
really  aware  what  those  qualifications  were. 
He  had  been  a  colonel  of  militia  so  long 
ago  as  1810|  and  he  was  ashamed  to  aay 
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tbat  until  he  hftd  looked  Into  tho  provi« 
Biont  of  the  propoied  measure  he  had  not 
been  Aware  of  the  qaalificatloti  necessary. 
Their  Lordships  would  be  surprised  to  hour 
how  different  the  qualificatioh  was  in  the 
three  conntries.  He  foundi  upon  investiga* 
tion,  that  the  ouaHfioation  for  a  eolonel  of 
militia  in  Ireland  was  to  be  In  posses^ 
Bton  of  2,0001.  a  year,  or  to  be  heir  appa«> 
rent  to  3,0001.  a  year;  while  in  England  it 
was  to  be  in  possession  of  l,000t.  a  year, 
or  to  be  heir  appai^ent  to  1,0001.  A  yearf 
and  in  Seotland  it  was  to  be  In  possession 
of  600{.  a  year,  or  to  be  heir  appArent  to 
A  similar  amount.  The  qualificAtion  for  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  Ireland  was  to  be  in 
possession  of  1,2001.  a  yenr,  or  to  be  heir 
apparent  to  1,8002. ;  while  in  England  aud 
Seotland  it  was  respectitely  to  bo  in  pos- 
session of,  or  to  be  heir  apparent  to<  6001. 
and  4002.  a  year<  The  ottalification  for  a 
major  in  England  was  4001. »  or  heir  appa- 
rent to  the  same)  in  Scotland,  800/.  a 
year,  or  heir  apparent  to  the  same  \  in  Ire- 
land 3002.  a  yeari  or  heir  apparent  to  6001. 
The  qualification  in  England  for  a  captain 
was  2001.,  or  heir  apparent  for  the  tiame  \ 
in  Scotland,  300^  a  year,  or  heir  apparent 
for  the  same  $  in  Ireland,  2001.  a  year,  or 
heir  apparent  to  4001.  a  year.  The  same 
discrepancy  was  obserTable  throughout  the 
inferior  grades  of  the  service,  and  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  understand  upon  what  grounds 
it  WAS  that  militia  officers  in  Ireland  should 
be  required  to  possess  so  much  higher 
qualiflcationi  than  were  required  in  the 
case  of  English  and  Scotch  officers  of  the 
same  rank.  He  proposed  that  the  qualifi- 
cation should  be  the  name  as  in  England 
and  Scotland  ;  for  he  was  conTinced  tbat 
unless  A  protision  of  that  kind  were  intro- 
duced, the  oonsequences  would  be  very  dis* 
agreeable.  He  had  no  objection  to  their 
meking  Any  regulations  with  regard  to 
those  officers  who  might  be  newly  appoint- 
ed, but  he  was  most  anxious  that  the 
righta  of  those  whose  appointments  were 
not  of  recent  date  should  bo  preserved. 
Many  officers  had  been  put  to  an  enormous 
expense  In  order  to  render  tbemselres 
available  for  immediate  duty,  and  he 
thought  it  Wis  extremely  bArd  thAt  those 
officere  who  had  shown  such  laudable  aeal 
for  the  service  of  their  country  should  now 
be  called  upon  to  lodge  a  qualification  which 
be  believed  a  large  proportion  of  them 
would  be  unable  to  do.  There  was  another 
arrangement  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
very  objectionable.  Many  officers  of  the 
Iridi  miliiia  who  hnd  now  joined  their  regi- 


ments were  of  old  stending,  and  had 
served  during  the  last  war,  or  between  that 
period  and  the  present  year.  Their  Lord-* 
ships  were  aware  that  in  consequence  of 
the  great  distress  which  had  prevailed  in 
Ireland  a  vast  change  of  property  had 
taken  place  under  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Act,  and  he  himself  knew  eaptains,  and, 
he  belieted,  field  officers,  in  the  militia, 
who,  at  the  time  they  obtained  their  com- 
missions, were  perfectly  qualified  under  the 
Act,  but  who,  in  consequence  of  hating 
been  obliged,  through  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  to  part  with  the  whole  or  a  larce 
portion  of  their  property,  would  not  bo 
qualified.  He  begged  to  propose  two 
amendments— ^the  first  with  a  view  to  re- 
duce the  qualification  of  officers  in  tho 
Irish  militia  to  the  sAme  amount  as  that  of 
officers  in  the  English  and  Scotch  militia  * 
and  the  second,  to  enable  any  officer  who 
was  qualified  under  the  Act  to  make  a  ro« 
turu  of  the  qualification  which  he  pos- 
sessed at  the  titne  ho  received  his  appoint* 
ment. 

LottD  PANMURE  said,  that  from  tho 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl  one  would  sup- 
pose that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  WAs  to 
impose  pains  and  penalties  upon  officers  of 
the  Irish  militia,  Whereaft  it  was  of  a  pro- 
tective character,  and  there  was  nothing 
whatever  in  its  provision  to  alter  the  quali- 
fication of  officers  on  their  admission  to  a 
regiment,  or  the  penaltied  to  which  officers 
were  liable  who  obtained  appointments 
without  beltig  duly  qualified.  When  tho 
Irish  militia  was  embodied  it  was  found 
that  during  the  time  it  had  existed  in  its 
disembodied  state,  officers  had  been  ap- 
poiuted  without  reference  io  any  considera- 
tion of  qualification,  and  thot  they  had 
entirely  overlooked  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  which  required  them  to  register  their 
qualification  at  the  time  they  took  tip  their 
commissions.  Tho  object  of  the  present 
act  was  to  protedt  the  officers  from  tho 
penalties  which  such  an  oversight  had 
subjected  them  to.  He  did  not  believo 
that  more  than  one  case  of  prosecution 
had  been  of  would  be  instituted  Against 
any  officer,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  protect  thetn  from  those  penalties  to 
which  they  hAd  subjected  themselves,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  do  thAt  by  giving  them 
throe  months  in  which  to  register  their  qua- 
lification. It  was  not  proposed  to  alter  the 
qualification  itself.  He  was  free  to  admit, 
however,  that  the  difference  in  the  quali- 
fication in  Ireland,  and  in  Etigland  and 
Scotland,  seemed  to  him  to  stand  upob  no 
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substantial  groand,  and,  if  their  Lordships 
did  not  see  any  objection  in  point  of  law, 
he  did  not  see  any  objection  in  point  of 
principle  to  put  the  three  countries  upon 
exactly  the  same  footing.  That,  however, 
might  be  done  by  another  Bill,  the  principle 
of  the  present  measure  being  merely  to 
give  the  officers  protection  against  the 
penalties  consequent  upon  their  having 
omitted  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  it 
stood. 

Amendments  made  ;    Bill  passed,  and 
sent  to  the  Commons. 

TRANSPORT  OF  TROOPS-^THE  "ALMA/' 
The  Mabquess  of  SALISBURY  rose 
to  put  a  question  to  the  Secretary  for 
War,  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  rela- 
tive to  the  embarkation  of  troops  on  board 
of  the  Alma,  The  statements  which  had 
been  current  respecting  this  vessel  and  the 
troops  which  were  to  go  in  her,  required 
some  explanation.  Their  Lordships  might 
have  seen  in  the  papers  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  on  Monday  the  2nd  April  an 
order  was  issued  for  a  detachment  of 
the  Guards  to  embark  on  the  following 
Wednesday,  at  Liverpool,  on  board  the 
Alma  ;  that  on  Tuesday  the  3rd  a  coun- 
ter-order was  issued  that  they  were  to 
embark  on  Good  Friday  at  Portsmouth ; 
and  that  several  orders  and  counter-orders 
were  issued  subsequently.  It  was  stated 
that  the  first  delay  was  in  consequence  of 
the  ship  not  being  able  to  receive  the 
troops  ;  for  when  they  arrived  at  the  place 
named  for  embarkation,  they  found  that 
she  was  full  of  other  troops.  It  was  said 
that  detachments  of  other  regiments  and 
some  companies  of  Highlanders  were 
landed  from  the  vessel ;  but  still  there  was 
not  room  for  the  Guards,  and  the  greatest 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the 
haggage  on  board,  and  some  of  the  bag- 
gage of  the  Guards  was  reported  to  have 
sailed  in  the  ship,  while  the  Guards  them- 
selves were  left  behind.  From  the  infor- 
mation which  he  had  received,  he  believed 
that  the  first  order  for  the  Guards  was 
received  on  the  7th  of  April  to  march  on 
the  9th.  On  the  8th,  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock  at  night,  a  counter-order  was 
received,  and  in  consequence  the  march 
ordered  for  the  9th  was  suspended.  On 
the  9th  there  was  a  new  order,  and  this 
was  suspended  on  the  10th,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  On  the  11th,  they  were 
ordered  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  to 
march  on  the  next  day.  When  they 
-^mved  at  Portsmouth  they  found  that 
Loi'd  Panmure  I 


nothing  had  been  prepared  for  them,  and 
they  were  kept  there  without  rations  till 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  All  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  House  of  Commona  on 
the  subject  was  an  attempt  to  ahift  the 
responsibility  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
departments.  He  desired  to  hear  from 
the  Secretary  for  War  on  whom  the  blame 
<tf  all  this  Tacillation  and  great  want  of 
ordinary  precaution  should  fall.  This  he 
regretted  was  not  a  solitary  instance  of 
remissness  and  mal-administration.  There 
was  another  matter  bearing  on  this  quea- 
tion,  the  neglect  in  respect  to  which  might 
lead  to  very  serious  consequences.  These 
troops  were  embarked  in  their  old  clotliing, 
without  any  sufficient  provision  for  the 
summer  months,  and  without  the  new 
clothing,  which  at  this  season  should  be 
supplied  to  them.  They  were  also  sent 
with  the  old  regimental  musket,  and  with- 
out that  invaluable  and  indispensable  arm, 
the  Mini6  rifle.  All  this  showed  great 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  officials  whose 
duty  it  was  to  look  to  these  matters.  He, 
therefore,  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord 
whether  these  statements  were  correct; 
and,  if  so,  what  possible  defence  there 
could  be,  after  the  vast  efforts  made  by 
the  country  to  provide  sufficient  means  to 
equip  the  army,  for  allowing  these  things 
to  occur  ? 

Lord  PANMURE  thought  their  Lord- 
ships  had,  in  the  present  instance,  a  very 
good  proof  that  questions  might  be  put 
and  statements  made  to  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  an  answer  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  but  by  which  very  erroneous 
and  false  impressions  might  be  created  on 
the  minds  of  the  public  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  the  public  departmenta. 
The  notice  of  the  noble  Marquess  on  the 
paper  was  ''to  put  a  question  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  regard  to  the 
embarkation  of  troops  on  board  the  Alma 
for  the  East."  It  was  quite  impossible 
for  him  (Lord  Panmure)  to  know,  from  the 
terms  of  this  notice,  that  the  noble  Mar- 
quess was  about  to  enter  into  details  of 
which  to  that  moment  he  (Lord  Panmure) 
had  never  even  heard.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess had  said  that  great  delay  and  hesi- 
tation had  occurred  with  regard  to  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops  on  board  the 
Alma  in  consequence  of  the  different  or- 
ders that  were  issued.  The  only  order 
that  he  knew  of,  with  regard  to  the  delay 
in  the  embarkation  of  those  troops,  was  one 
to  suspend  the  first  order ;  and  the  reason 
for  issuing  that  wasi  that  the  ship  AJma 
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had  left  Liverpool  without  having  gone 
through  the  forma  of  attestation  as  to  her 
e£Sciciicy  for  carrying  such  a  number  of 
troops.  The  noble  Marquess  had  further 
said  that,  when  the  Guards  arrived  at 
Portsmouth,  thev  were  detained  and  kept 
without  rations  until  they  were  put  on 
board  the  Alma,  He  (Lord  Panmure)  had 
never  heard  any  statement  to  that  effect, 
either  from  the  officers  of  the  Guards  or 
from  any  militaiy  department.  But  he 
must  say  that,  after  the  orders  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops  had  been  given, 
whatever  delay  might  have  taken  place  in 
the  embarkation  of  those  troops  must  be 
referred  to  the  Quartermaster  General's 
department.  In  respect  to  the  description 
of  arms  with  which  the  troops  had  been 
supplied,  he  certainly  never  had  heard 
whether  there  was  any  ground  or  not  for 
the  report  that  had  been  made.  He  conld 
not,  however,  believe  it  possible  that  it 
eould  be  true  that  any  detachment  of  Her 
Majesty's  troops  had  left  this  country 
armed  with  the  old  musket.  The  noble 
Marquess  knew  something  of  military  af- 
fairs, and  he  ought  to  know,  and  must 
know,  that  the  whole  army  now  serving  in 
the  Crimea  had  been  provided  with  rifle 
arms.  With  regard  to  the  clothing  of  the 
detachment  of  the  Guards,  he  believed 
they  were  embarked  with  a  suit  of  clothing 
which  had  been  for  some  time  worn ;  but 
the  Guards  were  supplied  with  two  suits, 
and  it  was  the  old  suit  in  which  they  em-i 
barked,  the  second  suit  having  to  be  sup- 
plied to  them,  and  which  was  not  supplied 
to  the  regimental  troops. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  said,  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  answered  the  question 
put  to  him — whether  the  Alma  was  full  of 
other  troops,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
disembark  some  of  the  troops  to  put  the 
Guards  in,  and  whether  some  of  the 
Guards'  baggage  had  not  been  sent  on 
while  the  men  were  left  behind? 

Lord  PANMURE  said,  it  was  not  true 
that  the  Akna  was  full  of  troops.  There 
was  a  detachment  of  troops  on  board,  which 
was  to  accompany  the  Guards  in  the  Alma, 
but  the  ship  was  not  full.  The  reasons 
why  the  Guards  were  not  embarked  were 
sanitary  reasons. 

Lord  WYNFORD  conld  scarcely  recon- 
cile the  statements  which  had  l^n  made 
on  the  other  side,  because  the  Alma  was 
lying  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour  for 
several  days.  How  was  it  that  she  was 
waiting  so  long  ?  Was  it  for  a  certificate 
from  Liverpool  to  enable  her  to  carry  these 


troops?  As  to  the  second  part  of  the 
question,  he  was  aware  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  troops  was  put  on  board,  and  he 
himself  saw  the  50th  Regiment  disembark. 
They  were  in  the  greatest  confusion  be* 
cause  they  could  not  get  their  baggage 
from  the  ship.  Happening  to  be  on  the 
spot,  he  was  practically  convinced  that  there 
had  been  some  very  great  mismanagement 
as  to  the  arrangements  for  embarking 
these  troops. 

TiiE  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE  was  very 
sorry  to  say  that  he  thought  the  state- 
ments made  by  his  noble  Friend  near  him 
(the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  were  correct. 
He  believed  it  was  true  that  the  Guards 
left  this  country  with' smooth-boro  arms, 
and  the  only  way  he  could  explain  that 
was,  that  the  men  would,  on  arriving  at 
Constantinople  or  at  Balaklava,  receive 
the  arms  there  in  store,  which  he  believed 
were  the  Minie  rifle ;  but  virtually  the  men 
had  left  this  country  for  the  seat  of  war 
without  receiving  the  Minie  rifle.  With 
regard  to  the  embarkation  of  the  troops, 
he  certainly  thought  it  was  most  unfortu- 
nate to  all  concerned,  but  particularly  to 
the  troops,  who  would  experience  many 
discomforts.  As  regarded  his  own  regi* 
ment,  he  understood  that  a  large  quantity 
of  clothing,  consisting  of  800  pairs  of  shoes, 
and  500  pairs  of  trousers,  had  been  sent 
down  to  be  shipped  with  the  men,  but 
when  the  clothing  arrived  no  room  could 
be  found  in  the  ship,  and  consequently  it 
was  left  upon  the  beach.  He  wished  to 
remind  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Panmure) 
that  this  was  not  a  desirable  thing,  as 
shoes  were  in  time  of  war  a  most  im- 
portant article,  and  he  understood  a  month 
would  elapse  before  they  could  be  sent 
out  to  the  men.  He  had  thought  it  right 
to  bring  his  noble  Friend's  attention  to 
these  matters.  He  could  not  help  think* 
ing  that  very  great  mismanagement  had, 
with  regard  to  the  embarkation  of  these 
troops,  occurred. 

Lord  PANMURE  was  very  glad  this 
subject  had  been  discussed,  for  the  more 
all  these  matters  were  brought  before  their 
Lordships  and  the  public,  the  better  chance 
would  the  heads  of  the  departments  have 
of  hearing  of  them.  With  reference  to 
the  clothing,  ho  was  perfectly  well  aware 
that  a  certain  quantity  was  sent  down  to 
Southampton,  but  left  behind,  and  he  had 
had  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  conduct 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  trans- 
action. He  believed,  however,  that  the 
clothing  would  arrive  at  the  Crimea  very 
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tkortly  after  the  iroope  reached  there.  He 
had  heard  that  the  Alma  had  arrived  at, 
and  had  left,  Malta,  and  that,  ao  far  aa 
the  troops  were  eonoemed,  they  arriyed 
there  with  the  lota  of  only  two  men  out  of 
1,058  \  all  the  reat  were  safe  and  in  good 
health. 

Thb  llABaraaa  off  SALISBURY  uud. 
that  perhafM  the  noble  Lord  would  allow 
him  to  put  hta  qneationa  again  on  Thura^ 
day  next. 

THE  WAR— STATB  OF  TUB  NEGC 
TIATIONS. 

Thb  BiRt  of  DERBY :  If  I  knew  to 
which  Member  of  the  Gofornment  to  ad- 
dreaa  myself,  I  ahodld  be  glad  of  an  oppor^ 
tnnity  of  putting  a  qoeation  of  eonsiderable 
importance,  ioasmuoh  as  we  have  arriTod 
at  a  period  in  this  eventful  struffgle  when 
it  ifl  essential  that  Her  Majesty^  Govern- 
ment  should  lay  before  Parliament  and  the 
country  the  fullest  information  as  to  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.  We  have  foN 
borne,  for  a  long  period,  to  nut  any  ques« 
tion  to  the  Government  which  might,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  have  embarrassed 
them  during  the  late  negotiations;  but, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  these  negotiations  at  Vienna 
have  altogether  terminated — that  all  hopes 
of  peace  are  now  at  an  ond-rand  tnat 
Her  Majesty's  Plenipoteqtiary  has  returned 
to  this  country — we  certainly  did  expect 
that  the  Government  would  have  felt  it 
their  duty,  without  question  from  any  no- 
ble Lord  on  this  side  of  the  House,  to 
make  a  statement  in  both  Houses  of  the 
actual  state  of  affairs — the  nature  of  the 
propositions  which  have  been  made,  and 
the  nature  of  the  replies  given  to  tliem*^ 
the  result  of  the  propositions,  and  why 
they  were  refused.  I  do  not  see  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon)  in  his 
place. 

The  MARauBBs  of  LANSDOWNB  :  My 
noble  Friend  has  been  summoned  within 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  to  attend  Her 
Majestv. 

Thb^Earl  Of  DERBY!  I  wish  to  ask 
whether  it  Is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  statement  of  the  present 
posture  of  affairs  and  of  the  negotiations 
which  have  taken  place — of  the  statements 
which  have  been  ma  do,  and  the  language 
held  both  by  the  Allied  Powers  and  by 
Austria,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
answers  given  by  Russia.  I  wish  to  ask 
^*''^ther  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
to  lay  before  both  Houses  the  various 
yrd  Panmure 


protocoUt  aod  whether,  in  short,  we  aliall 
have  a  statement  of  the  views  of  the  Go* 
vemment  as  to  our  present  national  poai« 
tion  in  the  very  eritical  state  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  ? 

Tub  MAHQUEaa  of  LAKSDOWNB  :  My 
noble  Friend,  the  Beeretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  has  been  in  the  House  until  within 
the  last  five  minutes,  when  he  was  seat 
for  to  attend  Her  Migesty,  and  be  is  now 
in  attendance  upon  Her  Miyeaty.  Had  be 
been  here,  he  would,  my  Lords,  baye  been 
prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  put  by  the  noble 
Earl  ^posite;  but  I  may  say  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government*  »t  the 
earliest  possible  period,  to  lay  a  fnll  8o« 
oonnt  of  what  has  taken  place  before  Par- 
liament. No  doubt  a  fnll  account  will  be 
given,  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  state 
the  exact  day;  but  perhaps  to-morrow 
my  noble  Friend  will  be  able  to  name  a 
day. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMON  g, 

Monday,  April  30,  1855. 

MiiruTKs.]    New  Member  Swork — For  Londofi, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell, 
Public  Bills. — !•  Cinque  Ports  ;  Militia. 
S""  Registration  of  Births,  &o.  (ScoUmmI)  :  Par- 
^   liamentary    Representation    (SeoilsfMl)    Act 
Amendmeatt 

TELEGRAPniC  NEWS  FROM  THE  CRIMEA 
-QUESTION. 

Ma.  WARNER  ;  Bir,  as  tbe  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  is  not  in  his  plsoe,  I  beg 
to  ask  tbe  First  Lord  of  tbe  Admiralty 
whether  telegrapliie  communication  baa 
boen  established  between  the  Crimea  and 
any  part  of  tho  Turkish  coast  and  its  prin- 
cipalities ;  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  date  of 
the  latest  despatob  received  from  the  seat 
of  war  ?  I  wish  also  to  ask  another  ques- 
tion, whiob  I  hope  will  be  answered  to- 
night^namely,  whether  any  eommuniea- 
tion  has  been  receifod  from  any  souree 
wbatoYor  relating  to  the  raising  of  the 
siege  of  Sebastonol? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD :  Sir,  in  an- 
swer to  the  questions  of  the  hon.  Gentle* 
roan.  I  beg  to  say  that  the  telegraph  is, 
we  believe,  complete,  except  across  the 
Danube.  I  sUted  to  the  House,  a  few 
evenings  ago,  that  the  telegrapb  had  been 
laid  across  from  the  Crimea  to  the  Turkish 
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coast.  I  believo  noif  that  it  if  oomplete 
from  the  Turkish  coast  to  Bustehuk,  and 
ou  the  other  aide  from  GiargeTo  to  Bu- 
charest. I  do  not  know,  however,  whether 
it  has  yet  been  laid  across  the  Danube. 
The  last  despatch  received  from  the  seat 
of  war  was  received  to-day  from  Lord 
Raglan,  and  is  dated  yesterday.  There 
was  no  news  whatever  of  any  kind  as  to 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Bebastopol,  in 
which,  indeed,  I  do  not  believe.  There  is 
no  communication  whatever  upon  that  sub- 
ject further  than  a  statement  of  the  tem- 
porary  discontinuance  of  the  fire  upon  So- 
DBStopol. 

Mn.  GR06AN  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask,  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govevn- 
ment  to  communicate  to  the  House  any 
news  which  might  bo  received  upon  a  subi- 
jeet  in  which  the  pubhc  were  so  deeply  in- 
terested ? 

Bib  CHARLES  WOOD:  Anything  will 
be  communicated  which  is  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  render  it  desirnble.  I  was  about 
to  say,  that  when  a  telegraphic  despatch 
mentioned  anything  of  sufficient  interest 
to  render  it  necessary,  desirable,  or  in- 
teresting, to  communicate  it  to  the  House, 
1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  my  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
would  do  so.  After  the  contemptuous 
cheer  of  the  hen.  Gentleman  opposite,  I 
have  no  objection  to  state  the  whole  pur- 
port of  the  despatch  received  to-day.  Lor4 
Raglan  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  des- 
patch from  Lord  Panmure,  and  asks  when 
the  Sardinian  contingent  is  to  sail. 

PAPER  MANUFACTORY  AT  WOeLWICH 
— (ilJBSTION. 

Sir  JOSEPH  PAXTOJT  snid,  he  bog- 
ged  to  ask  the  hon.  Gg^itleman  the  Clerk  to 
the  Ordnance,  whether  it  i$  contemplated 
by  the  Board  of  Ordnnnoe  to  erect  a  paper 
manufactory  at  Woolwich,  and  for  what 
purpose  such  an  expenditure  of  the  public 
money  is  proposed  ? 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  St  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  to  erect  a 
paper  manufactory  at  Woolwich.  Hon, 
Gentlemen  were  aware  that  it  had  been 
always  the  custom  to  make  up  cartridges 
at  Woolwich  of  paper  which  was  cut  in  the 
Royal  Laboratory,  and  twisted  there  by 
boys.  It  had  been  thought,  on  account  of 
certain  inequalities  in  the  size  of  the  paper, 
that  the  accuracy  of  aim  with  the  Minie 
rifle  had  been  disturbed,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Board  of  Ordnance  heard  of  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Pirie,  of  Aberdeen^  relat- 


ing to  the  manufacture  of  seamless  cart- 
ridges from  pulp.  By  means  of  this  ma- 
chinery, seamless  cartridges  could  bo  made 
with  great  exactness  at  a  much  less  cost 
than  the  seamed  cartridges  formerly  made, 
and  therefore  it  was  determined  to  intro- 
duce that  machinery  at  Woolwich.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  might  ask  why  the  inventor  of 
that  machinery  could  not  have  supplied 
tho  cartridges  without  Government  erect- 
ing the  factory.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  cartridges  from  being 
orushed  in  the  process  of  their  transn^is- 
sion  to  the  plaee  where  they  were  to  be 
filled  with  powder,  and  therefore  the  ex- 
pense of  carriage  from  Aberdeen  would 
have  been  considerably  more  daring  the 
year  than  the  whole  expense  of  the  ma- 
chinery. 

INCOME  TAX  ON  CIVIL  BERVANTS— 
QUESTION, 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bxchequer,  if  it 
was  his  intention  to  make  any  exception 
with  respect  to  the  income  tax  chargeable 
upon  the  salaries  of  the  eivfl  servants,  who 
are  subjected  to  a  charge  of  B  per  cent  in 
addition  to  the  present  income  tax  (nearly 
6  per  eent),  making  together  about  11  per 
centiim  levied  on  their  limited  incomes  t 
also,  whether  he  was  prepared  to  state  on 
what  day  he  will  lay  on  the  table  of  the 
House  the  proposed  Bill  for  altering  and 
amending  the  law  respecting  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Superannuation  Fund  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  tot  BXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  income  tax  included  per«> 
sons  holding  public  offices,  employments, 
and  proQts  nnaer  the  Crown  )  also  persons 
holding  offices  paid  from  local  rates,  or 
under  municipal  bodies,  as  well  as  officers 
in  the  navy  and  army.  Besides  these, 
there  were  the  cWil  servants  of  the  Crown, 
whose  salaries  were  subject  to  annual  de- 
ductions on  account  of  the  Superannuation 
Fund.  These  appointed  since  the  Superan- 
nuation Act  passed  were  not  subject  to  the 
income  tax.  With  respect  to  those  who  had 
taken  office  subsequent  to  the  passing  of 
that  Act,  Government  were  not  prepared 
to  make  any  exemption,  inasmuch  as  if 
they  did  so  they  would  soon  find  it  neces- 
sary, on  the  ground  of  equity,  to  extend  a 
similar  exemption  to  other  classes  of  public 
officers  under  schedule  B.  With  respect 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  question,  the  sub- 
ject was  under  consideration,  but  ho  was 
not  prepared  to  lay  on  tho  table  any  mea- 
sure regarding  it. 
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SALARIES  OF  COUNTY  COURT  JUDGES- 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  LOWE  said,  he  was  deairons  of 
putting  a  question  to  hia  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treaaaiy,  hut  before  doing 
80  he  wished  to  state  a  fact  in  order  to 
render  the  question  intelligible.  By  Act 
of  ParliAment  the  salaries  of  County  Court 
Judges  must  be,  at  least,  1,2002.  a  year, 
and  a  pover  was  given  to  raise  them  to 
1,5002.  in  certain  oases.  Under  this  Act 
several  of  the  Judges  were  receiving  1 ,5002. 
a  year,  others  1,3002.,  and  others  1,2002. 
n  year.  He  wished  to  ask  his  hon.  Friend 
if  the  Government  had  any  intention  of 
taking  steps  to  equalise  the  salaries  paid  ? 

Mb.  WILSON  said,  the  question  alluded 
to  by  his  hon.  Friend  had,  for  the  last  two 
years,  received  great  attention  on  the  part 
of  Government,  and  after  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  Government  last  year 
thought  themselves  justified,  considering 
the  great  duties  performed  by  some  of  the 
Judges,  in  raising  their  salaries  to  the  high* 
est  point  allowed  by  the  Act  of  Parliameut. 
In  supplying  these  increased  salaries,  the 
whole  of  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Government  had  been  exhausted.     Ap- 

Slications  had  been  received  from  other 
udges  for  an  increase,  but  he  saw  no 
reason  for  complying  with  their  request, 
and  even  if  there  was  one,  there  were  no 
funds  which  might  be  made  available. 

THE  VIENNA  CONFERENCES. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  seeing  the  noble 
Lord  tho  Secretary  for  the  Colonial  De- 
partment once  more  among  us,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  inquiring  whether  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  to  lay  any  papers 
upon  the  table  with  respect  to  his  late 
mission,  or  to  make  any  statement  to  the 
House  with  regard  to  it,  and,  if  so,  when  ? 
And  whether  it  is  his  intention,  by  any 
other  means,  to  afford  the  House  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
two  months  at  Vienna  ?  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  the  Government  what  their 
intentions  are  on  this  subject. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  before 
my  noble  Friend  replies  to  the  question,  I 
wish  to  correct  an  answer  I  gave  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright) 
the  other  evening  in  reply  to  his  question 
whether  the  Russian  Plenipotentiaries  had 
made  any  counter  proposals  to  the  Confer- 
ence after  the  rejection  of  the  proposals 
made  by  the  English  and  French  Plenipo- 
tentiaries. I  then  answered  from  a  tele- 
'n'aphic  message,  and  such  messages,  the 


House  is  aware,  are  generally  rather  short ; 
but  from  despatches  subsequently  received, 
it  appears  that  counter  proposals  were  made 
by  the  Russian  Plenipotentiaries:  those 
counter  proposals,  however,  were  not  deem- 
ed either  by  the  British,  the  French,  the 
Austrian,  or  the  Turkish  Plenipotentiaries, 
as  calculated  to  produce  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion of  the  question  in  dispute. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  In  reply.  Sir, 
to  the  questions  which  have  been  put  to 
me  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli), I  have  to  state,  in  the  first  place, 
that  1  do  not  think  it  is  for  me  to  decide 
what  papers  shall  be  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House.  I  may  say,  however,  that  I 
believe  Her  Majesty's  Government  intend 
very  shortly  to  lay  upon  the  table  the 
protocols  of  the  conferences  which  have 
taken  place  at  Vienna.  Those  protocols 
will  convey  to  the  House  information  of 
the  substance  of  the  negotiations  that  have 
taken  place.  Perhaps  I  may  say  a  few 
words  more,  without  intending  to  go  into 
any  detail  as  to  the  negotiations.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  on  the 
15th  of  March.  The  negotiations  with 
respect  to  the  first  two  of  the  four  points 
with  which  the  House  is  acquainted  lasted 
until  the  26th  of  that  month.  On  the 
26th  of  March  the  third  point  came  under 
consideration.  It  was  suggested  by  tho 
Plenipotentiaries  of  Austria  that  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries of  Russia  should  themselves 
make  a  proposal  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  Russia  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  The  Plenipotentiaries  of  Russia 
replied  that  they  had  no  instructions  to  do 
so,  but  they  asked  for.  time  to  refer  to 
their  Government.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  Conference  was  then  adjourned, 
and  that  no  meeting^or  the  transactioa  of 
business  took  place  until  the  answer  was 
received  from  St.  Petersburg.  On  the 
17th  of  April  another  conference  was 
held,  when  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Russia 
informed  the  Conference  that  they  had 
received  instructions  from  their  Govern- 
ment not  to  take  the  initiative  of  any 
propositions,  but  that  they  were  ready  to 
hear  and  discuss  any  proposal  which  might 
be  submitted  to  the  Conference.  The 
Representatives  of  the  allied  Powers  thea 
requested  forty-eight  hours  to  consider  the 
form  in  which  they  should  make  their 
proposal,  and  on  the  19th  of  April  the 
rlenipotentiaries  of  France  and  of  Great 
Britam,  supported  by  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  Austria,  laid  their  proposition  before 
the  Conference.     The  Russian  Plenipo* 
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teDtiaries,  on  their  side,  asked  for  forty- 
eight  hours  in  order  to  prepare  their  on* 
swer  to  this  proposition.  Accordingly,  on 
the  2 let  they  gave  their  answer,  totally 
rejecting  the  propositions  which  had  heen 
made  to  the  Conference.  They  stated  to 
us,  however,  that  they  had  propositions  to 
make  on  the  part  of  their  Go?ernment, 
which  they  conceived  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demand  that  Turkey  should 
be  united  more  closely  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
and  that  some  restriction  should  be  placed 
upon  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Plenipotentiaries  of  Aus- 
tria, France,  and  Great  Britain  found  those 
proposals  of  Russia  entirely  unacceptable, 
and  refused  to  consider  them  in  detail. 
The  Plenipotentiary  of  Austria  then  said 
that,  although  these  propositions  had  been 
rejected,  he  trusted  that  all  the  means  of 
reconciling  the  belligerent  parties  by  peace 
were  not  yet  exhausted.  To  this  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  of  Great 
Britain  replied  that  their  instructions  were 
exhausted,  and  that  they  had  no  powers  to 
consider  any  further  propositions.  1  then 
eonsidered  that  the  best  way  of  performing 
my  duty  would  be  to  repair  to  my  own 
Government,  and  to  lay  before  them  the 
whole  state  of  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  negotiations  at  Vienna,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  conferences  had  been  sus- 
pended. Two  or  three  days  afterwards 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  France, 
having  requested  the  orders  of  the  Empe- 
ror, came  to  a  similar  determination.  I 
believe  he  was  expected  to  arrive  in  Paris 
last  night,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  lay 
before  his  Government  his  account  of  the 
occurrences  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  these  negoiiations. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  1  wish,  Sir,  to  inquire 
whether,  before  the  protocols  of  the  con- 
ference are  laid  upon  the  table — and  I 
trust  they  will  be  produced  with  all  possi- 
ble despatch— Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  any  objection  to. give  us  some  preli- 
minary papers — for  instance,  despatches  of 
our  Ambassador  or  Plenipotentiary  at  Vi- 
enna, which  will  afford  us  an  authentic 
and  official  description  of  what  the  four 
points  are  ?  The  noble  Lord  will  perhaps 
recollect  that  at  the  present  moment  we 
have  not  the  four  points  on  the  table  of 
the  House  in  an  official  form.  I  think, 
therefore,  it  would  be  very  much  for  the 
convenience  of  the  House  if,  without  loss 
of  time,  we  were  put  in  possession  of  these 
preliminaiy  papers,  so  that,  before  the  pro- 
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tocols  of  the  conferences  are  in  our  hands, 
we  may  clearly  understand  what  were  the 
daUi  and  the  bases  upon  which  those  con- 
ferences took  place,  and  why  they  were 
brought  to  an  end. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  I  think, 
Sir,  the  protocols  themselves  will  pretty 
clearly  explain  what  the  four  points  were, 
but  if  the  protocols  do  not  afford  snfficient 
information  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
laying  some  paper  on  the  table  that  will 
give  the  requisite  explanation.  With  re- 
gard to  papers  belonging  to  the  long  course 
of  negotiation  that  preceded  the  confe- 
rences, I  think  there  might  be  great  ob- 
jection to  their  production  ;  but  I  will  take 
care  that  the  House  shall  be  in  full  posses- 
sion of  a  knowledge  of  the  four  points  that 
were  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  conferences. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  am  afraid.  Sir,  I 
did  not  make  my  question  Bufficiently  clear 
to  the  noble  Lord.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
when  the  protocols  are  in  our  possession 
we  shall  clearly  understand  the  nature  of 
the  four  points  ;  but,  as  the  Government 
have  only  given  a  vague  promise  to  pro- 
duce the  protocols,  and  have  not  fixed  any 
time  when  they  will  be  placed  on  the  table, 
what  I  wished  to  know  was,  whether  the 
noble  Lord  would  have  any  objection  to 
afford  the  House  at  once  some  authentic 
knowledge  of  what  the  four  points  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  consist  ?  I  should 
not,  of  course,  press  the  Government  for 
any  private  despatches  ;  but  if  they  would 
lay  upon  the  table  the  single  despatch  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  four  points  was 
communicated  to  Her  Majesty  s  Govern- 
ment, BO  that  the  House  may  at  once  be 
placed  in  possession  of  that  information, 
I  think  such  a  course  would  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  hon.  Members  generally, 
and  could  not  be  attended  with  any  incon- 
venience to  Her  Msjesty's  service. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON :  Whatever 
papers  can  be  produced  will  be  laid  before 
the  House  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  do  not 
think  their  production  will  be  delayed  so  long 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  supposes. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  wish  only  for  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  information.  The 
noble  Lord  repeats  that  he  will  lay  before 
the  House  as  soon  as  possible  the  pro- 
tocols of  the  conferences,  but  does  he  mean 
at  the  same  time  to  produce  the  correspond- 
ence which  took  place  between  our  Pleni- 
potentiaries at  Vienna  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of 
December  2,  which  in  fact  led  to  these 
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conferences  ?  That  is  the  information  the 
House  would  he  desirons  of  hayinff. 

VwcoTTKT  PALMERSTON :  I  eannot 
at  present  say  what  papers  heyond  the 
protocols  will  he  laid  upon  the  tah1e»  hat 
the  Oovemment  will  consider  the  snhject. 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  said,  he  under- 
stood  news  had  heen  recetfed  from  Vienna 
that  negotiations  had  heen  opened  hetween 
Russia  and  some  of  the  eentlemen  or 
Ambassadors  who  had  heen  left  hehind  hr 
the  Plenipotentiaries.  He  wished  to  ask 
whether  any  negotiations  of  any  sort  or 
kind  had  been  resumed  at  Vienna  since 
the  departure  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  ? 

VwcouHT  PALMERSTON  :  Since  my 
noble  Friend  left  Vienna,  some  proposals 
have  been  made  by  Rnstia  which  were  not 
deemed  likely  by  any  of  the  representatives 
of  the  other  Powers  to  lead  to  satisfactory 
results. 

Mr.  bass  said,  he  wished  to  inquire 
what  part  Turkey  had  taken  in  the  con« 
ferences  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  cannot  go 
into  details,  but  the  Turkish  Plenipoten* 
tfaries  were  of  the  same  mind  as  the 
Plenipoteutiaries  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Austria. 

Sut(}ect  dropped. 

LOAN  BILL. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  considering 
the  Bill  as  amended, 

Sir  FITZROT  KELLY  said,  that  in 
referenoe  to  the  clause  which  provides  for 
the  repayment  of  the  loan  by  annual  eums 
of  1,000,000{.  he  doubted  if  the  advocates 
of  the  measure  themselves  really  and 
conscientiously  believed  that  the  promise 
they  asked  the  House  to  give  would  be 
adhered  to  by  succeeding  Parliaments. 
It  had  been  well  pointed  out  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mr.  Goulbum)  the  other  night, 
that  Parliament  gave  a  pledge  for  the  re- 
payment of  a  loan  at  the  rate  of  5,000,0001. 
er  annum ;  and  that  so  far  from  that 
jlslative  promise  being  observed,  a  very 
short  time  afterwards  the  5,000,000^.  was 
reduced  to  3,000,0001.  and  ultimately  at 
no  distant  date  the  payment  was  altogether 
abandoned.  Considering,  then,  that  such 
had  been  the  course  in  that  instance — and 
he  thought  he  might  say  the  invariable 
course,  whenever  a  pledge  of  this  nature 
had  been  erven  in  an  Act  of  Parliment-^ 
surely  the  House  might  reasonably  doubt 
whether  in  this  instance   such  a  pledge 

uld  he  redeemed,  and  whether  it  would 
Mr,  Disraeli 


be  fbund  praetioable,  and  if  practiaable  bo* 
litic,  to  pay  this  large  sum  of  1,000,OOW* 
a  year  for  the  term  of  siiteen  years  after 
peace  should  be  reetored.     He  i^entnred, 
therefore,  to  ask  the  Govemmetit,  tipon 
what  grounds  they  entertained  the  hope 
that  the  Minister  and  Parliament  of  18G0 
or  1865  would  be  more  ready  to  adlMfe 
to  the  pledges  of  their  predeeeasons  than 
were  the  Minister  and  PariiaiMni  of  1815 
or  1820  ?    He  submitted  that  it  was  at 
onee  ui^ust  and  impoUtio»  and  had  a  tm- 
deney  to  bring  the  Honse  and  the  Ooveni* 
ment  into  discredit  with  the  eountry,  to 
hold  out,  in  the  form  of  a  leglslativa  enact- 
ment, a  pledge  to  the  people  whieh  tbey 
knew  at  the  time  they  gave  it  eould  not 
reasonably  be  performed.    And  if  it  were 
not  probable  that  the  promise  contained  in 
the  clause  would  be  redeemed  by  future 
Ministers  and  Pariiaments,  then  the  intro* 
duetton  of  such  a  elause  was  unnecessatj, 
and  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.     The  pledge  was 
not  made  conditional  on  the  ciroumstanees 
of  the  country,  or  the  state  of  its  finaneea. 
It  was  absolute  in  its  oharacter.     Now, 
supposing  that  we  shonld  have,  as  in  1848- 
49,  famine  in  Ireland,  and  a  revolution  in 
France,  followed  by  eommercial  distress 
and  convulsion,  wonid  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  he  warranted,  in  such  circumstances, 
in  ealling  upon  Parliament  to  adhere  le 
this  pledge  ?    Most  certainly  not.     Then* 
why  should  such  a  plege  be  imposed  ? 
The  proper  course  for  the   Minister  io 
pursue  was  to  apply  the  surplus  revenues 
of  the  State  in  times  of  peace  and  prospe- 
rity to  the  gradual  reduction  and  ultimate 
eitinction  of  the  debt.      That  was  tfie 
course  which  had  been  taken  by  the  riglit 
hon.  Gentleman's  predeeessors  in  tMte, 
and  especially  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  it 
was  the  only  rational  course.    Seeing,  then, 
that  the  principle  now  sought  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Bill  had  never  been  suecess- 
ful  in  practice,  and  that  even  if  it  admitted 
of  practical  application  it  was  vteioua  and 
impolitic,  he  begged  to  move  that  the  elause 
be  expunged  from  the  Bill. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  9,  line  9, 
to  leave  out  from  the  word  •*  respectively," 
to  the  word  "  if,"  In  Ihie  39. 

Th«  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  BXCHB- 
QtJER  said,  he  had  explained,  in  former 
stages  of  the  Bill,  the  grounds  on  which 
this  clause  was  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  When  called  on  to  efeet  a 
loan  for  16,000,0001.,    they   thought  Ik 
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right  ib»|{t  tlioiild  notrenain  ai  a  oharge 
00  the  nation  in  porpotnity,  bat  felt  then- 
selvoa  boand  to  malie  ii  oa  sneh  terms  as 
thej  ImUotocL  would  seeure  tho  probability 
of  its  eitioetion.  It  was  generally  admitted 
by  those  best  aequainted  with  the  eondttion 
of  the  money  market  that  any  attempt  to 
borrow  16,000,0002.  on  terminable  annni* 
ties  would  hate  reenlted  in  failure  ;  and 
as  an  nasaoeeesful  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Oofemment  to  efiect  a  loan  would 
hare  put  them  in  a  worse  position  for  mak* 
ing  a  subsequent  loan  on  more  fatourable 
terms  than  they  would  hare  been  had  they 
made  no  soeh  attempt,  they  abandoned  the 
idea  of  having  exelnsire  reeourse  to  a  sys- 
tem of  terminable  annuities^  There  were 
two  alternatives  before  theGbremments  one 
was,  to  borrow  14,000,0001.  on  perpetual 
annuities,  and  to  repay  in  annual  sums  in 
suooessive  years  $  the  other  was  that  of 
borrowing  on  a  permanent  stook,  rendering 
it  inenmbent  on  the  Gotemment  to  repay 
the  sum  at  certain  times.  It  would  hare 
been  possible  to  borrow  on  a  stook  of 
thirty  years'  duration  ;  but  then  it  would 
have  been  necessary  at  the  end  of  those 
thirty  years,  that  the  Government  should 
be  prepared,  either  out  of  savings  pre* 
viottsly  made  or  by  other  means,  to  raise 
a  sum  of  14,000,0001.,  applicable  to 
the  extinotion  of  debt  at  that  particular 
period.  All  the  eiperienee  of  former 
years  negatived  the  probability  that  any 
future  Parliament  would  make  a  provision 
for  so  large  a  sum  as  14,000,0002.  for  the 
extinotion  of  the  debt  at  a  given  time,  or 
raise  so  large  a  sum,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
without  recurring  to  a  new  loan.  There- 
fore it  was  thought  preferable  to  borrow  in 
perpetual  annuities,  making  it  incumbent 
on  the  Government  at  the  return  of  peace 
to  set  aside  an  annual  sinking  fund  of 
1,000,00M.  sterling  for  the  extinction  of 
that  debt.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle* 
man  (Sir  F.  Kelly)  said,  that  the  Govern- 
ment in  doing  so  were  practising  a  delusion 
on  the  House,  for  they  could  not  expect 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  public 
revenue  would  be  set  aside  by  a  future 
Parliament  for  that  purpose*  With  the 
view  of  trying  how  far  that  criticism  was 
or  was  not  well  founded,  he  would  call 
attention  to  the  operation  of  provisions 
made  in  former  times  for  the  extinction  of 
the  debt.  Mr.  Pitt's  celebrated  Act  of 
1786  enacted  that  1,000,0001.  should  be 
expended  annually  in  the  purchase  of 
stock,  until  tho  stock  so  purchased  by  tho 
Oommlssioners  should  produce  an  interest 


of  4,000,0002.,  to  be  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  the  debt.  That  Act  was 
certainly  not  observed  during  the  years  of 
war,  and  in  1823  another  Act  was  passed 
charging  the  Consolidated  Fund  with 
5,000,0001.  annually,  to  be  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  the  debt  This  was  a 
positive  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
similar  to  the  one  created  by  the  preaent 
Bill,  and  only  differing  in  the  amount. 
That  Act  remained  in  foree  until  1828, 
and  in  1829  another  Act  was  passed  sub- 
stituting the  sum  of  3,000,0001.  for  the 
former  sum  of  5,000,0002.,  to  he  applied 
not  only  to  the  redemption  of  the  funded 
debt,  but  also  of  the  unfunded  debt.  The 
surplus  so  created  might  also  be  employed 
in  the  payment  of  deficiency  bills,  so  that 
what  was  now  called  a  sinking  fund  might 
then  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  the 
current  expenditure.  Under  the  operation 
of  these  several  Acts,  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt  during  the  six  years 
from  1816  to  1822  only  amounted  to 
8,000,0002.1  but  in  the  six  years  from 
1822  to  1828,  when  the  Act  for  tho 
application  of  5,000,0002.  annually  eame 
into  operation,  the  amount  of  the  redue« 
tion  of  the  national  debt  was  36,000,0002., 
being  the  largest  sum  ever  paid  off  in  a 
similar  period.  With  respect  to  the  opera* 
tion  effected  at  the  time  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  tho 
University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goulbum) 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
was  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  a  portion 
of  the  debt — namely,  tho  three  and  a 
half  per  cents.  That  operation  was  un« 
doubtedly  most  advantageous  to  the  public 
service )  but  he  was  not  aware  that  any 
reduction  of  the  debt  by  the  application 
of  an  annual  surplus  took  place  during 
the  period  when  the  right  hon.  Gentloman 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  On 
the  grounds  he  had  explained,  it  had  been 
thought  expedient  to  Introduce  the  present 
clause  into  the  Bill.  He  was  willing  to 
admit  that,  if  any  extraordinary  eircum* 
stances  of  pressure  should  occur  during 
the  years  when  that  clause  should  eome 
into  operation,  it  might  be  necessary  for 
a  future  Parliament  to  suspend  its  opera- 
tion, and  to  allow  the  whole  income  to  be 
applied  to  the  current  services  of  the  year  ; 
but  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  oir- 
cumstance,  that  when  the  Long  Annuities 
terminated  in  1860  and  the  dead  weight 
ceased,  there  would  be  a  sum  of  2,000,OW)2. 
annually  available  for  the  redemption  of 
the  debt.  He  thought,  therefore,  thai 
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there  existed  a  fair  prospect  that  there 
would  he  the  desired  means  to  extinguish 
this  deht;  hut  if  the  Government  or 
Parliament  of  the  day  should  think  it 
inexpedient  to  apply  so  large  a  sum  an- 
nually for  that  purpose,  the  remedy  would 
he  in  their  own  hands.  Until  Parliament 
interfered,  howerer,  it  would  he  inenmhent 
on  the  QoYemment  to  propose  means  for 
the  payment  of  this  1,000,0002.  annually 
towards  the  redemption  of  the  loan  now 
contracted. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  should  feel 
it  inoumhent  on  him,  if  this  matter  went 
to  a  difision,  to  Tote  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Sur  F.  Kelly),  in  con- 
formity with  the  strong  opinion  he  enter- 
tained of  the  inexpediency  of  provisions  of 
this  nature.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  beyond 
the  legitimate  province  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  1855  to  undertake  to  deter- 
mine what  should  be  the  financial  policy  of 
a  future  Parliament  ten  or  fifteen  years 
hence.  Nor  did  he  think  that  such  a 
course  had  any  tendency  to  secure  a  re- 
spect for  the  decisions  of  that  House, 
either  now  or  at  any  future  time.  He 
denied  the  right  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  fall  hack  for  support  upon 
the  Sinking  Fund  Acts  of  Mr.  Pitt,  be- 
cause his  right  hon.  Friend  objected  to  the 
principle  on  which  those  Acts  were  founded. 
It  was  no  doubt  very  natural  for  Parlia- 
ment to  persevere  in  taking  measures  for 
maintainmg  a  sinking  fund  when  there 
was  an  idea  prevalent  that  some  magical 
effect  in  the  reduction  of  the  debt  was 
attributable  to  it.  But,  at  the  present 
period,  when  it  was  discovered  not  only  that 
a  sinking  fund  had  no  magical  operation  at 
all,  but  in  a  fiscal  point  of  view  was  an  ex- 
tremely impolitic  and  wasteful  proceeding, 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Parliament 
would  continue  to  act  upon  the  princi- 
ple with  similar  constancy.  He  should  not 
regret  to  see  a  division  take  place  on  this 
subject,  because  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
supported  the  clause  would,  if  they  should 
have  the  honour  of  sitting  in  Parliament 
when  the  clause  ought  to  come  into  opera- 
tion, feel  hound,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  in  ho- 
nour, to  support  the  repayment  of  the  debt, 
whatever  pressure  might  be  put  upon  them 
by  their  constituents  for  the  reduction  of 
taxation  in  preference.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  and  himself, 
though  voting  to-night  on  different  sides, 
would  then  be  found  supporting  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  of  the  day  in 
providing  an  adequate  surplus  for  the  re- 
Hie  Ch4tniMor  of  the  Endheqmr 


duction  of  the  debt ;  but  he  feared  that 
many  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  would  go 
into  the  lobby  to  vote  for  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  the  assertion  of  a  principle, 
would  be  disposed  to  flinch  from  the  main- 
tenance of  that  principle,  when  they  felt  a 
strong  pressure  from  without  for  the  redac- 
tion of  the  hop,  malt,  insurance,  or  paper 
duties.     It  baa  been  said  that  this  clause 
would  insure  the  actual  application  of  this 
1,000,000/.  per  annum  to  the  redemption 
of  the  debt,  but  he  denied  that  this  was  so. 
Let  them  suppose  they  had  arrived  at 
a  time  of  peace.     In  the  next  financial 
year  they  would  have  a  surplus  or  they 
would  not.      If  they  had  a  surplus,  thia 
clause  would  be  entirely  inoperative,  be- 
cause, under  the  present  law  as  it  stood, 
they  were  bound  to  apply  their  surplus  to 
the  extinction  of  debt.    Indeed,  the  clause 
in  that  case  would  do  a  positive  mischief, 
because  under  the  existing  law  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  be  free  to 
apply  his  surplus  to  the  reduction  of  the 
puolic  debt  in  whatever  form  it  might  seem 
most  advantageous  for  the  public  at  the 
time.     If  it  should  he  expedient  to  reduce 
the  unfunded  debt,  he  might  do  it ;  if  it 
should  he  expedient  to  buy  up  terminable 
annuities,  he  might  do  it ;  if  it  should  be 
expedient  to  reduce  Consols  or  the  new 
three  per  cents,  or  the  Reduced,  he  might 
make    his  choice   among   all    the    com- 
modities in  the  market,  and  lay  out  his 
money  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  public. 
But  he  could  not  do  that  under  this  dauae, 
which  bound  him  to  apply  his  surplus  of 
1,000,0002.  to  the  purchase  of  one  par- 
ticular commodity — the  three  per  cent 
Consols.     But  let  them  suppose  a  different 
case— the  occurrence  of  an  adverse  change 
of  circumstances,  and  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  found  himself  with  a 
deficiency.     What  would  then  take  place  ? 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  under 
the  law  as   it    stood,   might  completely 
defeat  the  principle  of  the  clause.     The 
clause  required  him  to  issue  1,000,000/. 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund.  He  issued  it. 
The  clause  required  him  to  purchase  Con- 
sols.     He  purchased  them.     The  claose 
required  him  to  cancel  those  Consols.     CEe 
cancelled  them.      But  he  could  purchase 
his  Consols  from  whomsoever  he  pleased—— 
if  he  liked  from  the  National  Debt  Com- 
missioners.    If  he  purchased  them  froxii 
the  Commissioners,  what  would   they   do 
with  the  1,000,000^.      They  would  buy 
deficiency  bills  most  probably  ;  those  bills 
would  be  cancelledi  and  so  the  money  tha^ 
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was  taken  out  of  the  rerenue  for  one  pur- 
pose would  come  back  to  it  by  a  roundabout 
process  for  another.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  thus  have  the  means  of 
rendering  the  clause  entirely  nugatory.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  circumstances 
might  not  arise  in  which  it  would  not  be 
the  absolute  duty  of  the  Finance  Minister 
to  go  through  that  process ;  because,  prac- 
tically, if  he,  when  he  had  a  deficient  re- 
venue, was  obliged  to  apply  1,000,0002. 
annually  to  the  purchase  of  stock,  he 
would  be  redeeming  debt  with  borrowed 
money,  besides  subjecting  the  public  to 
the  cost  and  charge  of  the  operation.  It 
was  quite  possible  that  the  law  might  be 
altered  ;  he  himself  thought  that  it  ought 
to  be  altered ;  but  such  things  as  the  pur- 
chase of  deficiency  bills  in  the  way  he  had 
mentioned  had  taken  place,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  they  would  occur  again.  There  was 
another  point  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House.  He  had  moved 
for  a  return  showing  the  state  of  the  Go- 
vernment account  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land so  far  as  regarded  the  deposit  received 
on  account  of  the  new  loan.  A  sum  of 
1 ,600,0002.  had  been  received  on  account 
of  the  loan,  and  the  money  was  lying  idle 
in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank.  At  the  same 
time  the  Government — not  by  any  fault  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law — were  paying 
interest  to  the  Bank  for  a  large  amount  of 
money,  something  like  2,500,0002.,  sup- 
posed to  be  advanced  to  them  by  the  Bank 
upon  deficiency  bills.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  that  state  of  the  law  was  perfectly 
absurd.  He  knew  he  should  be  told  that 
the  faith  of  Parliament  was  not  a  sufficient 
security  for  the  public  creditor,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  he  should  be  assured  his 
money  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  so 
that,  if  the  Act  of  Parliament  did  not  pass, 
he  might  know  how  to  get  it  back  again. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  never  assent  to 
such  doctrines.  He  knew  there  could  be 
no  higher  security  than  the  faith  of  the 
Bank  of  England ;  but  if  there  could  be  a 
higher,  it  was  the  faith  of  Parliament; 
and  it  was  important  the  country  and  Par- 
liament should  understand  that  it  was  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  which 
constituted  a  contract  in  the  highest  sense, 
and  that  there  was  no  security,  written  or 
unwritten*  that  the  public  creditor  could 
enjoy  which  was  comparable  to  a  vote  of 
that  House.  He  believed  that  altogether 
there  were  between  5,000,0002.  and 
6|000,0002.  belonging  to  the  Goyemment 


at  the  present  moment  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bank,  which  did  not  produce  one  farthing, 
while  the  public  was  paying  interest  day 
by  day  upon  2,500,0002.  which  the  Bank 
was  supposed  to  lend  to  the  Government ; 
that  was  to  say,  the  public  was  paying  the 
Bank  interest  for  giving  them  the  use  of 
their  own  money.  He  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  disposed  to  give  the  House, 
upon  a  convenient  opportunity,  the  means 
of  altering  the  law  in  this  respect,  and  of 
authorising  the  immediate  issue  for  publio 
purposes  of  the  deposits  that  might  be 
received  on  account  of  the  loan.  With 
respect  to  the  clause  more  immediately 
under  discussion,  he  hoped  the  opinion  of 
the  House  would  be  manifested  in  a  sense 
favourable  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  East 
Suffolk  (Sir  F.  Kelly),  and  that,  if  so,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  with- 
draw it  from  the  Bill,  especially  since  it 
was  not  connected  with  the  substance  of  his 
measure  or  with  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  everything  he 
had  heard  stated  in  favour  of  the  clause 
made  him  view  it  with  increased  dislike. 
No  man  was  more  anxious  than  he  was  for 
a  surplus  revenue,  but  he  believed  that  the 
clause,  instead  of  furthering  that  object, 
would  lay  the  foundation  for  breaking  it 
down.  In  the  beginning  of  a  war,  of 
which  no  one  could  foresee  the  end,  the 
Government  were  laying  down  as  a  priu- 
ciple  that  one-sixteenth  of  the  money  they 
borrowed  was  to  be  paid  off  year  by  year 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  He  believed 
that  the  effects  of  the  clause,  though  de« 
scribed  as  forming  no  part  of  the  contract, 
would  give  ground  for  the  charge  of  a 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  those  who 
lent  the  money,  if  the  stipulation  which  it 
contained  should  not  be  adhered  to.  Ano- 
ther inconvenience  of  the  clause  would  be 
to  make  certain  stocks  more  valuable  than 
others.  No  man  would  be  bold  enough,  to 
say  that  circumstances  might  not  arise, 
and  probably  would  arise,  when  a  future 
Parliament  would  not  feel  itself  bound  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  clause.  The 
public  creditor,  therefore,  would  be  in  a 
position  to  say  that  in  passing  it  in  the 
first  instance  dust  had  been  thrown  into 
his  eyes.  In  matters  of  this  kind  there 
was  no  security  unless  there  was  a  clear 
bargain  upon  both  sides.  If  the  House 
divided  on  this  clause  he  should  vote  with 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Sir  F.  Kelly) 
against  it,  as  it  gave  no  security,  and  aa 
it  introduced  an  objectionable  principle. 
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Mb.  LABOUCBBBE  wd,  (baft  if  the 
qoMtiM  w0Dft  to  •  dif  UUm  be  tboqld  fe«l 
U  his  duty  to  fote  with  th«  boo.  aad  leam- 
«d  Gentleman  opposite  i  but  ho  so  much 
wished  thai  the  finanoial  Bobeme  of  the 
Goverameoit  which  he  appro? ed  as  e  whole, 
should  pass  without  a  division  that  he 
hoped  the  Cbaneellor  of  the  Bxchequer 
would  eonsider  whether  it  was  worth  while 
to  disturb  tlie  unanimity  of  the  House  by 
pressing  this  chiusc.  There  was  no  cha^ 
raeteristio  of  that  House  which  more 
honourably  distinguished  it-*<-none  which  it 
was  of  more  importanee  to  preserve  on- 
aulited^-^'than  its  strict  adherence  to  the 
pledges  it  gave  to  the  public  creditor.  He 
therefore  saw  with  regret  the  House  in- 
vited to  give-^he  would  not  say  a  pledge, 
but  a  sort  of  assuraoce,  which  might  be 
differently  oonstrued  by  different  persons, 
and  which  might  lead  a  future  Parliament, 
for  fear  they  should  be  oharged  with  a 
breach  of  public  faith,  to  do  that  which 
they  might  not  eonsider  eipedient  aft  the 
time,  or  to  incur  some  degree  of  odium  by 
refuting  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the 
clause,  and  vote  1,000,0002.  annually  for 
the  reduction  of  the  debt.  The  whole  ques- 
tion had  been  so  ably  argued  by  the  right 
hen.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  that  he 
would  not  waste  the  ftime  of  the  House  by 
attempting  to  repeat  his  statements  i  but 
he  would  again  express  a  hope  that  the 
Ohsneellor  of  the  Exchequer,  seeing  that 
the  feeling  of  the  House  was  against  his 
clause,  might  consent  to  withdraw  it  from 
the  Bill. 

Ms.  T.  BARING  aaid,  he  roie  to  ex- 
press quite  a  oontrary  opinion  from  that  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  hod  last  ad- 
dressed them.  When  a  clause  was  brought 
forward  which  bore  upon  it  the  stamp  of 
honesty,  and  which  was  proposed  by  the 
Gofornmenft  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty  to  the  country,  he  trusted  they  would 
be  bold  enough  to  stand  by  it  in  the  face 
of  all  opposition*  The  Houie  had  been 
told  that  the  question  had  been  admirably 
argued  by  the. right  hon.  Genileman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Gladstone).  He  should  say,  pitting  argn- 
menft  against  arugmeat,  that  the  argument 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
was  an  answer  to  that  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University.  Now,  when  it 
was  conaidered  that  these  1 6,000,0002. 
were  to  be  added  to  and  amalgamated  with 
some  600,000,0001.  of  previously  existing 
Consols,  It  would  be  seen  that  the  increaa- 


ed  valne  of  the  new  loan  io  eoiiseq«eaoe  of 
this  olauie  covld  not  be  eo  considerable  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr,   Henlej) 
imagined.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University,  on  the  other 
hand,  said  that  if  tliere  were  a  surplus  re- 
venue the  clause  would  be  valueless,  while, 
if  there  were  none,  the  defioieney  that 
would  exist  would  have  to  be  met  from 
borrowed  money.     Now,  the  clause  went 
to  this  extent,  that  in  the  annual  Wajs 
and  Means  a  sum  should  be  voted  to  dis- 
charge  this  1,000,0001.  per  annum  until  the 
whole  16,000,0002.  was  repaid.  The  right 
hon.  Member  for  Taunton  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
said  that  he  would  rather  promise  nothing, 
because  it  would  be  wrong  to  fetter  the 
action  of  a  future  Parliament,   Was  it  not 
the  bouoden  duty  of  Government  to  pro- 
mise that  posterity,  if  possible,  wouU  re- 
duce the  national  debt  ?     The  right  boo. 
Gentleman  said,  in  effect*  ^'We  maybe 
perfectly  honest  ourselves,  but  our  succes- 
sors may  not  be  so."    That  was  a  wrong 
senftiment  to  pronounce.  It  was  tantamount 
to  saying  to  futurity,  "  We  never  expect 
you  to  reduce  the  national  debt."    The 
clause  bed   been  brought  forward  with 
statesmanlike  views,  and  it  would  be  dss- 
graeeful  to  the  country  if  they  were  to 
say,  *<  We  will  not  be  sponson  for  those 
who  are  to  follow  us,  because  we  are  not 
sure  that  they  will  be  as  honest  as  our- 
selves."   Perhaps  peace  wa«  not  so  far  off 
as  some  of  them  feared,  and  be  hoped, 
with  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,,  that  thoae  who  voted 
for  the  adoption  of  this  clause  wouM  stand 
by  their  vote  and  support  a  redootfon  of 
the  debt.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  bad 
evideptly  an  intention  to  swell  the  nnoiber 
of  those  who  opposed  the  clause  when  he 
said  that  at  some  future  period,  when  tbey 
were  asked  to  vote  the  1,000,0002,  m- 
nuslly,  tbey  would  have  their  eonstiioeDcies 
against  them,  and  would  And  il  imposaihle 
to  resiat  the  cry  for  a  reduction  of  tftxaiioQ. 
All  that  the  present  Parliamenft  eonld  do 
waa  to  walk  in  the  path  of  honesty,   Tbey 
might  be  forced  by  an  unforeseen  preaaure 
to  deviate  from  their  vote  of  that  eveaing. 
It  was  impossible  to  guard  against  sii^b  » 
contingency  i  but  do  not  let  them  antici- 
pate the  evil  day,  and,  by  throwing  out 
thia  clause,  tell  those  who  were  to  follow 
them  that  tbey  would  only  do  what  wos 
expected  of  them  when  they  refused   to 
vote  a  farthing  for  the  reduction  of  tiie 
debt.   He  hoped  the  right  hon,  GentlMoMx 
the  Ch*Q«eUor  of  the  Siebenuer  w^old 
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prwi  tlui  okuso  to  A  dirUlon,  lo  thai  be 
migbt  uoertoin  who  wero  in  fAvoar  of  and 
who  were  agniopt  e  wi«e  and  gradual  re- 
dtiotbo  of  the  debi. 

Ma.  J.  h.  RICARDO  laid,  ibat  if  the 
dootrines  of  the  boo.  Qentleman  who  had 
jiut  reaumed  bii  aeat  were  to  be  generally 
received  in  financial  mattert  the  gum  of 
1.000,000{.  a  year  would  geem  to  be  a 
very  tmaU  amonnt  to  rote  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt    The  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  Unirertity  of  Oj:ford  (Mr.  Glad- 
•tone)  did  not  object  to  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  redemption  of  the  national  debt.     He 
did  not  object  to  the  diminution  of  that 
debt  when  their  meane  would  enable  them 
to  reduce  it ;  but  whet  he  aaid  wag,  that 
they  ought  not  to  pledge  themgelveg  at  a 
certain  period  to  make  a  reduction  of  the 
debt  when  they  did  not  know  whether  they 
ghould  have  the  meang  in  their  bands  for 
making  that  reduction.    The  hon.  Member 
for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring)  gaid  they 
ircre  euro  to  hare  the  means,  because  the 
vote  of  l,0O0,OD0i.  would  be  included  in 
the  Wayg  and  Meaoe*  But  suppoging  such 
an  arrangement  bad  been  made  tan  years 
ago,  and  they  had  been  obliged  this  year 
to  vote  1,000,0002.  for  the  repayment  of 
part  of  the  national  debt,  what  would  bo 
their  present  pogition?     They  would  ac- 
tually be  borrowing  money  at  gomething 
like  87f  in  order  to  pay  off  a  portion  of 
the  debt  at  par.     That  appeared  to  him 
to  be  an  erroneous  financial  sygtem  |  and 
he  would  take  thig  opportunity  of  gayiog 
that  when  he  heard  hon.  Memberg  talk  of 
how  degirable  it  would  be  to  raise  the  loan 
by  meang  of  terminabla  onnuitieg,  he  did 
not  understand  that  principle  of  finance 
which  eetabUshed  a  forced  sinking  fund«<- 
for  terminable  annuities  wcra  nothing  but 
a  forced  sinking  fund*^aBd  required  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  debt  to  be  paid  off 
annually  at  par,  whether  or  not  they  had 
means  at  their  diepogal,  or  even,  in  fact, 
whether  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  money 
at  a  high  rate  of  intereet.     He  hoped  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  did  not  hinuelf 
geem  to  be  deeply  fixed  in  big  regolution 
to  carry  tbig  dauge,  would  not  prees  it  to 
a  divigioB,  eeeing  that  there  was  a  rery 
gtreng  feeling  against  it. 

The  OHANGELLOB  of  the  EXCUE. 
QUER  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
oorreotly  represented  bis  feeling  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  he  certainly 
understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  not 


to  have  made  up  bis  mind  ag  to  the  neceg- 
sity  of  ingerting  the  clause,  and  still  hoped 
he  would  not  press  it  to  a  division. 

Ma.  WILSON  said,  that  if  there  had 
been  one  opinion  expressed  more  strongly 
and  decidedly  than  another  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  House,  it  had 
been  that  loans  should  be  oreated  in  the 
form  of  terminable  annuities,  Vow,  the 
principle  of  terminable  annuities  was  ana- 
logous to  that  embodied  in  the  clause 
before  the  House,  It  was  quite  clear  that 
the  setting  apart  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money  annually  for  the  repayment  of  the 
loan  would  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the 
loan  bed  been  created  in  terminable  an- 
nuitieg.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  said 
that,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  sur- 

Elus,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
eing  obliged  to  apply  l.OOO.OOOJ.  to  the 
liquidation  of  stock,  the  monev  might 
return  into  the  expenditure  for  the  year. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  aware 
that  if  by  the  means  he  stated  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  borroir  from  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  upon  deficiency  bills, 
those  bills  must  be  repaid  to  the  Commis- 
sioners from  the  produce  of  the  same 
quarter  i  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Government  borrowed  on  Consolidated 
Fund  bills,  tliose  bills  would  be  repaid 
from  the  produce  of  the  following  quarter. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Stoke  upon  Trent 
(Mr.  J,  L.  Rioardo)  bad  made  another 
objection  to  the  clause ;  be  said  the^^  wero 
borrowing  with  one  hand  to  pay  with  an- 
other. But  that  was  scaroely  a  correct 
view  of  the  operation*  Surely,  however, 
it  was  an  advantage,  if  the  Government 
could  make  such  an  arrangement  as  would 
enable  the  Commissioners  for  the  National 
Debt  to  go  into  the  market  and  purchase 
1,000,0002.  of  stock  at  the  price  of  the 
day.  By  that  means  they  would  have 
their  stock,  not  at  par,  but  at  its  value  in 
the  open  market.  When  hon.  Members 
talked  of  the  folly  of  paying  off  debt  while 
they  were  borrowing,  they  ought  to  observe 
that  the  clause  would  not  come  into  opera- 
tion until  the  conclusion  of  the  war ;  and 
therefore  the  absurdity  practised  under 
the  old  sinking  fund,  of  borrowing  money 
to  pay  off  debt,  did  not  at  all  affect  the 
provision  now  before  the  House.  Again, 
when  it  was  gtated  that  future  Govern- 
mentg  would  have  difficulty  in  maintaining 
a  gurplug,  he  thought  that  ought  to  be  the 
very  reagon  why  that  House  should  now 
insist  upon  provision  being  made  for  the 
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repayment  of  this  1,000,0002.  annaally.  { 
Pass  the  clause,  and  future  Governments 
would  not  have  a  choice  as  to  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan.  They  must  provide  for 
it  in  the  same  way  as  for  every  charge 
placed  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  It 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  option  to  them ; 
and  if  they  wanted  to  evade  the  payment 
of  the  l,000,000t  annually,  they  would 
he  obliged  to  come  down  and  ask  that 
House  to  repeal  the  Act.  For  these  rea- 
sons he  hoped  the  House  would  support 
the  clause  as  it  stood. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Sir,  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  are  not  satisfactory.  He  says 
the  House  approves  the  principle  of  bor- 
rowing money  upon  terminable  annuities ; 
that  the  proposition  contained  in  this  clause 
is  analogous  to  such  a  principle ;  and  he 
therefore  calls  upon  us  to  support  it.  £ut 
it  is  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  suppose  that  the 
House-  has  sanctioned  the  principle  of 
terminable  annuities.  If  this  House  has 
sanctioned  that  principle,  why  has  not 
the  Government  acted  upon  it?  It  is 
very  true  we  have  had  observations  made 
here  —  I  have  often  thought  without 
sufficient  consideration — upon  the  admi- 
rable character  of  the  terminable  annuity 
system,  and  certainly  for  some  short  time 
those  observations  were  made  without 
criticism  ;  but  there  has  been  no  vote  in 
this  House  in  favour  of  borrowing  money 
upon  that  system,  and,  therefore,  I  think 
the  hon.  Gentleman  is  not  justified  in  as- 
suming that  the  principle  is  one  which  has 
the  sanction  of  Parliament.  I,  for  one, 
entirely  agree  in  the  view  which  has  been 
expressed  in  this  House,  and  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke 
upon  Trent  (Mr.  J.  L.  Ricardo),  that  such 
a  mode  of  raising  a  loan  is  very  question- 
able and  suspicious.  It  may  be  popular 
among  those  who  have  not  given  due  con- 
sideration to  the  subject,  but  go  into  the 
City,  inquire  among  the  Capitalists  and 
men  of  business.  They  know  very  well 
what  a  terminable  annuity  means ;  they 
know  that  it  is,  in  fact,  borrowing  money 
to  create  a  sinking  fund,  and  they  will 
ascertain  in  a  moment  the  exact  value  of 
your  offer,  and  the  premium  you  are  giv- 
ing for  raising  money  in  this  form.  I  trust 
the  House  will  hesitate  before  it  assents  to 
this  22nd  clause.  What  is  it  ?  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  recurrence  to  the  sys- 
tem of  creating  an  artificial  sinking  fund ; 
and  to  my  mind  no  principle  can  be  more 
Mr.  Wilson 


pernicious.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  has  to-night  adverted  to  the  ex- 
perience which  the  country  has  of  sinking 
funds,  touched  upon  the  period  extending,  I 
think,  from  1822  to  1828,  when  a  sinking 
fund  of  5,000,0001.  was  obtained,  and,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  considerable  redoc- 
tion  of  the  public  debt  was  effected — the 
only  time  when  such  a  reduction  has  been 
effected.  That  reduction  amounted  to  some- 
thing more  than  30,000,000^  in  the  course 
of  six  years ;  but  how  did  you  create  jour 
5,000,0002.  per  annum  of  sinking  fund 
even  at  that  time  ?  By  an  increased  tax- 
ation, the  depressing  effect  of  which  upon 
the  national  industry  and  the  national 
wealth  was  no  doubt  more  injurious  than 
the  proportionate  benefit  yon  obtained  by 
that  reduction  in  the  incumbrances  of  the 
country.  I  think  there  is  also  another 
objection  to  this  course ;  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  will  interfere  with  the  Sinking  Fund 
Act  which  we  now  possess.  To  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  Act,  although  it  may  certainly 
be  modified  and  improved  in  some  particu- 
lars, I  am  a  firm  adherent,  believing^  as  I 
do,  that  it  has  worked  with  considerable 
advantage  to  the  country  and  to  the  pnblio 
debt.  Now,  by  this  clause,  the  House 
must  recollect  that  they  will  be  forced  on 
the  termination  of  the  war,  whatever  may 
happen,  to  apply  annually  to  the  reduction 
of. a  particular  branch  of  the  public  debt 
a  sum  of  1,000,000{.  sterling.  At  a  mo- 
ment when  you  may  be  pressed  hard  with 
public  liabilities  you  will  have  this  claim 
upon  your  resources,  and  will  have  to  pro- 
vide for  this  artificial  sinking  fund.  I 
think  we  ought  not  to  sanction  such  a  sys- 
tem. And,  then,  another  objection  aJso 
suggests  itself — either  this  clause  baa  a 
genuine  purpose  or  it  has  not.  It  is  very 
well  to  say  the  clause  does  not  form 
part  of  the  contract  for  the  loan ;  that 
this  is  not  an  arrangement  which  at  all 
affects  the  public  creditor  who  lent  yoa 
this  money.  Remember  that  at  the  very 
time  you  are  raising  the  loan  you  pul>- 
licly  announce  that  you  are  making  an  ar- 
rangement to  liquidate  the  liabilities  which 
you  are  now  incurring.  Now,  is  it  not 
open  to  great  objection  that,  when  you  are 
borrowing  money,  you  should  infuse  into 
the  public  mind  a  conviction  that  there  is 
a  facility  for  getting  rid  of  the  incum- 
brance ?  In  such  a  case,  instead  of  the 
public  feeling  that  a  loan  is  a  resource 
which  we  ought  to  make  use  of  only  under 
circumstances  of  great  pressure — instead 
of  their  feeling  that  in  raising  a  loan  they 
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are  incurring  a  liability  which  will  press 
heavily  upon  them  and  those  who*  follow 
after  them — ^you  have  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance impressing  the  country  with  the 
idea  that  while  they  are  borrowing  this 
money  they  are  at  the  same  time  establish- 
ing a  certain  machinery  by  which  the  in- 
cumbrance, after  a  certain  time,  may  be 
got  rid  of.  But  there  is  not  a  man  in  this 
House  who  would  peril  any  stake  of  im- 
portance upon  the  contingency  that  this 
will  ever  be  a  valid  means  of  effecting  the 
purpose  you  wish  to  accomplish;  and  I 
therefore  hope  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, seeing  that  the  opinion  of  this 
House  is  not  in  favour  of  this  clause,  will 
not  press  it.  I  feel  anxious  that  we  should 
not  unnecessarily  divide  upon  this  ques- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
told  us  to-night  that  this  clause  forms  no 
part  of  his  contract,  I  think,  therefore,  he 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  withdrawing  it 
from  the  Bill.  He  can  do  that  now  with 
facility ;  but,  if  he  allows  it  to  remain,  five 
years  hence  no  Gentleman  who  fills  his 
position  will  be  able  to  get  up  and  main- 
tain successfully  in  this  House  that  the 
clause  does  not  form  part  of  the  public 
contract.  It  will  be  always  maintained 
that  this  was  a  solemn  engagement  enter- 
ed into  by  Parliament  with  the  public  cre- 
ditor. For  these  reasons,  if  a  division  be 
taken,  I  certainly  shall  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Sir 
F.  Kelly). 

Mb.  GLYN  said,  he  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  not  accede  to  the  advice 
given  him  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli).  His  (Mr. 
Glyn's)  only  regret  was  that  20,000,000/. 
had  not  been  taken  at  once.  The  very 
argument  used  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  was  the  one  that 
would  induce  him  to  take  a  view  opposed 
to  the  view  of  that  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
He  looked  upon  the  clause  as  an  attempt 
authoritatively  to  give  a  decision  of  the 
House  to  the  actual  formation  of  a  Ixmd 
fide  sinking  fund.  Had  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Stoke  upon  Trent  (Mr. 
J.  L.  Ricardo)  considered  the  clause,  he 
would  have  found  that  it  did  not  come  into 
operation  till  the  arrival  of  a  time  of  peace, 
when  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  country 
would  give  the  means  of  supplying  the 
1,000,0002.  required.  He  thought  no 
House  of  Commons  would  come  forward 
to  repeal  a  pledge  given  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  a  particular  object,  wheseas 


in  point  of  fact  leaving  a  reduction  of  the 
national,  debt  as  it  now  stood,  merely  upon 
a  casual  surplus  revenue  arising  from  time 
to  time,  seemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  those 
unsatisfactory  and  unproductive  measures 
which  would  never  lead  to  any  permanent 
result.  He  thought  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  quite  right  in  laying  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple to  be  adopted  in  all  future  loans,  that 
whenever  the  House  went  into  the  market 
to  raise  loans  it  should,  at  the  same  time, 
take  care  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  the  time  being  should  find  it 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  surplus  revenue  for 
the  ultimate  wiping  off  of  that  loan.  He 
thought  there  was  no  principle  which  con- 
tained so  much  as  that  did  the  germ  of 
security  for  the  finances  of  the  country, 
and  also  for  the  proper  administration  of 
the  national  debt. 

Mr.  JOHN  MACGREGOR  said,  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
raised  20,000,000^  at  once  than  to  have 
imposed  additional  taxation  upon  articles 
of  primary  necessity,  such  as  tea,  coffee, 
and  sugar.  He  objected  to  Parliament 
pledging  itself  by  the  present  clause  to 
that  which  might  place  future  Parliaments 
in  an  embarrassing  position,  and  he  re- 
garded the  proposition  to  pay  off  the  debt 
by  1,000,0002.  annually  as  a  Pisgah  view 
of  a  promised  land. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  he  was  de- 
sirous  of  making  one  observation  in  reply 
to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kendal  (Mr.  Glyn),  who  vindicated  the 
clause  upon  a  ground  entirely  inconsis- 
tent with  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. That  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
told  the  House  that  the  clause  formed  no 
part  of  the  contract,  but  might  be  dealt 
with  by  the  House  as  it  pleased,  and  by 
future  Houses  as  they  pleased;  but  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kendal  not  only  treated 
it  as  obligatory  in  his  argument,  but  hoped 
it  would  be  made  the  foundation  of  an  im- 
portant precedent ;  and  that  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  if  there  should  exist  a  ne- 
cessity for  contracting  further  loans,  a 
similar  clause  would  be  inserted  in  every 
Loan  Bill,  and  that  all  future  loans  should 
be  redeemed  at  the  rate  of  1,000,0002.  a 
year.  But  let  the  House  suppose  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  war  a  similar 
clause  had  been  inserted  in  the  first  Loan 
Bill,  and  according  to  the  argument  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  had  been  made  a  precedent 
in  each  succeeding  loan,  m  what  position 
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wpqld  Iba  HoufQ  of  Commons  b»y^  foand 
its«lf  ai  th«  ond  of  tbo  w»r  ?  It  would  bftve 
foqnd  ifteelf  with  »  oUuae  in  all  its  Losn 
Bills  oomp^lUog  it  to  ezpond  st  the  f  om- 
monoomeot  of  tho  pesoe  a  Isrfor  sum  of 
mono  J  anauallj  in  liquidAtion  of  thoso  Iqarb 
tbsQ  WAS  expendod  iq  tbo  yoar  1853  in  sU 
tbo  sor?icos  pf  sU  the  Wsjs  snd  MoAns 
tbst  wore  yotod  in  tbst  year.  FArlismont 
would  not  baro  boon  prapiurod  to  fulfil 
tboso  plodgos,  and  suoh  pledgos.  tbarofore, 
ought  not  to  be  giyen,  Qe  did  not  Agroe 
with  the  bon.  Member  for  Kondal  that  the 
misuse  would  be  regArded  as  a  pledge ; 
and  it  was  ?erj  undesirable  that  when 
debts  were  oontraoted  thoy  should  after- 
wards bear  it  disputed  whether  a  provision 
was  or  was  not  part  of  a  contract.  He  sin- 
eeroly  regretted  that  be  should  be  forced 
to  vote  against  tlie  propossl  of  bis  right 
hoD.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  tbo  £xohe- 
qnev  If  tha  matter  were  prtsied  to  a  divi- 
sion, for  be  Joined  in  the  desire  that  they 
should  givo  to  the  Government,  as  up  to 
thai  time  they  had  given,  their  oordial, 
unanimous,  and  undivided  support. 

YmoufiT  PALMEBSTON  :  Sir,  from 
the  desire  expressed  on  both  sides  of  the 
Housoi  I  had  bopod  that  this  Bill  would 
psss  without  a  division  s  but  at  the  same 
time  I  think  the  prinoiple  involved  in  the 
clause  now  undor  discussion  so  importsnt 
that  I  for  one  have  determined  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  it.  I  think  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  to  be  simply  this— 
whetbor  Parliament  and  the  country, 
when  obliged  by  oirpumitanoes  to  add  to 
tbo  public  dobt,  shall  or  shall  not  mske 
any  effort  whatever  to  reduoe  in  future 
years  the  debt  whiob  is  so  inourred.  Now, 
it  is  obvious  that  no  oouniry  can  face  any 
great  omergenoy  arising  from  a  war,  for 
which  great  efforts  are  to  be  made,  with- 
out providing  means  ovor  and  above  the 
ordinary  rovenues  of  the  country,  over  and 
above  those  additional  means  whiob  may 
be  provided  by  increased  taxation,  No 
war  of  any  magnitude  can  be  undertaken 
by  any  country  whatever  without  loans 
raised  upon  honest  principles,  or  if  without 
loans,  those  forced  oontribtttions,  contribu- 
tions of  war.  by  which  in  some  cases 
armies  may  be  supported  during  the  brief 
progress  of  a  oampaign.  Now,  according 
to  the  argument  of  the  right  hen.  Gentle- 
man tbo  Member  for  Buokingbamihire, 
the  country  ought  never  to  make  any  en- 
deavours whatever  to  reduoe  its  debt,  be- 
oaase  tbo  efforts  made,  and  tbo  taxation 
raised  for  that  purpose,  would  doduol  more 
Mr,  Cardwell 


from  the  springs  of  Industry  of  the  country 
than  they  did  good  by  the  reduction  of  the 
debt  which  might  be  inourred.    In  another 
part  of  his  speech  the  right  bon,  gentle- 
man praised  that  system  by  which  the 
surplus  iooome  of  the  oountry  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  reduction  of  the  debt.    But 
bow  oan  a  surplus  income  arise  bat  from 
the  produoe  of  the  taxation  over  and  above 
the  service  of  the  particular  year  ?    I  for 
one  bold  that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  this  Bouse  should  ky  down  as  a 
prlnoiple^^tbai   which  has   been   indeed 
already  established  as  a  principle <-*vix., 
that  there  should   be  in  every  year,  if 
possible,  a  surplus  income  applicable  to 
the  reduction  of  the  debt.    It  has  been 
asserted  by  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
House  that  wo  contended  that  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament  had  been  given  to  the 
principle  of  terminable  annuities.     Un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  great  advantage  in 
terminable  annuities,  and  fortunate  would 
it  have  been  for  us  if  loans  had  been  oon- 
traoted in  former  years  upon  terminable 
annuities,  for  the  oountry  would  then  have 
been  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  that 
debt  which  now  weighs  so  heavily  upon 
the  industry  and  resources  of  the  oountfy. 
But  I  am  aware  there  are  great  difficulties 
in  contracting  a  loan  of  any  amonnt  upon 
the  prinoiple  of  terminable  annuities,  and 
I  am  also  ready  to  admit  the  truth  of  what 
is  stated  by  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  that  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  is  an  economical 
measure  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of 
your  debt.    There  oan  be  no  doubt  tliat 
the  most  economical  method  must  be  to 
raise  your  loan  on  that  stock  and  in  that 
way  in  which  you  ean  obtain  it  In  the 
cheapest  manner  possible,  and  then  apply 
in  time  of  peace  a  surplus  revenue  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  up  that  debt  upon  the 
cheapest  terms  of  the  market.     That  is 
very  much  the  principle  of  the  proposal  of 
my  right  bon.  Friend  the  Ohaneellor  of 
the  Exchequer.     He  has  negotiated  a  loan 
on  those  terms  on  which  it  was  moat  ad- 
vantageous at^  this  moment  to  contraot  it, 
and  he  provides  by  this  clause  for  the  gra- 
dual redemption  of  it  in  time  of  peace. 
The  arguments  used  by  the  opponents  of 
that  scheme  resolve  themselves  into  two 
classes.     Some  hon»  Gentlemen  have  ob- 
jected to  this  clause,  beoanse  they  say  it 
is  a  mere  nullity,  that  it  contains  a  pro- 
mise which  will  not  be  performed,  that  it 
gives  no  security  for  the  reduotion  of  tho 
debt  I  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr, 
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Gladstone)  objeetad,  for  he  Mid,  ^ye  years 
hence  some  fiitur^  Cbanaellor  of  tho  Ez- 
ohequor  would  find  himself  emharrassod  b j 
a  pledge  he  would  he  unahle  to  fly  from. 
Therefore,  while  some  gentlemen  object 
because  the  oiause  is  fk  nuUitj,  otheri  ob- 
ject booause  it  it  too  stringout.  I  think 
this  will  be  an  obligation*  It  is  my 
opinion  that  this  will  be,  like  all  other  Acts 
01  Parliament,  binding  upon  Parliament 
until  repealedi  and,  tberofore,  that  so  long 
as  this  olanse  romains,  Parliament  will 
find  the  means  of  raistng  a  revenne  suf- 
ficient for  the  purposes  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  But  if,  an  fortunately, 
eircumstanoos  should  arise  which  would 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue 
payment,  it  would  be  for  the  wisdom  of 
the  Parliament  of  that  time  to  reeonslder 
the  question.  I  oaonot  admit  that  this 
would  bo  a  dangeroas  principle  to  adopt, 
or  that  it  would  not  be  considered  bjr  Par- 
liament as  an  obligation  to  bo  fulfilled. 
But  if  the  necessity  arises  lo  incur  an 
addition  to  our  dsbt,  the  application  of 
real  surplus  re?enue  to  the  gradual  pay- 
ment of  that  debt  has  this  advantage,  that 
whsle  OB  the  one  hand  you  add  16,000,0001. 
to  the  debt  of  the  country,  on  the  other 
hand  you  are  holding  out  a  prospect  that, 
at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  of  years, 
you  will,  out  of  a  frona  fide  surplus  reve- 
nue, find  the  means  of  extinguishing  that 
addition  te  our  debt* 

Question  put, "  That  the  words  proposed 
to  bo  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Bill.'' 

The  House  <2t«MM  :-^Ayes  310;  Noei 
111  I  Miuority  99. 
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AotoR,  J. 
Adsip,  a.  A.  i. 
Aloook,  T, 
Aoderaop,  Sir  J. 
Bagibjiw,  J. 
Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Baird,  J. 
Ball.  J. 

Baldock,  E.  U. 
Baring.  T. 
Burnes,  T. 
Barrow.  W.  H. 
B«ckoU,  W. 
Betb^U,  to  ^ 
Biggs,  W, 
Bland,  L.  H. 
•Bonham-Carier.  J. 
Boaverfo.  hon.  E.  P. 
Branwton,  T.  W. 
Brand,  hon.  XI. 
Bright,  J. 
Brookmati.  E,  D. 
Brothertoo,  J. 


Brown,  W. 
Braoe,  Lord  E. 
Buoklty,  QoD. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Butler,  C.  S. 
Bynff,  hon.  G.  H.  C. 
Castleroste,  Viiot. 
Oaulfield.  Col.  J.  M. 
Cavendish,  hon.  0.  G. 
Ohallii,  Mr.  Aid. 
Chambers,  M. 
Chambers,  T. 
Ckolmondeley,  Lord  0. 
Christy,  S. 
CUy.  Sir  W. 
Cobden,  R. 

Cockbum.  Sir  A.  J.  E. 
Collier,  R.  P. 
Coote,  Sir  0.  U. 
Cowsn,  C. 
Cowper,  hon,  W.  F, 
Crook.  J. 
Crossley,  F. 


Dalrymple,  Vlict. 
Davies,  P.  A,  S, 
Davies,  J.  Lt 
DenisQB,  JS. 
Denison.  J.  £, 
De  Yore.  8.  £. 
Duncombe,  hoo,  0. 
Dundftn,  F. 
Dungarran,  Visct. 
Dunlop,  A.  M* 
Sa4t,  Sir  J,  B. 
Egerton,  W,  T. 
Egerton,  E.  C. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Ewart,  W. 
Ewart,  J.  C. 
Pagan.  W. 
Farrer,  J, 
Fielden.  M.  J. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Ferguson,  J, 
Fitzgerald,  J.  D. 
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TBLLSBS. 

Kelly,  Sir  F. 
Butt,  G.  M. 


INCOME  TAX  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee;  Mr.  FitzRot  in  the 
Chair. 

Clause  1. 

Mr.  hildyard  said,  he  wished  to 
move,  in  page  2,  line  6,  after  **  respee- 
tifely,"  to  insert — 


"  If  such  annual  value  or  amount  sh^ll 
or  exceed  1502.,  and  an  additional  rate  and  doty 
of  Hd.  for  OTcry  20s.  of  the  annual  Talne  of 
amount  of  all  such  property,  profits,  and  gains 
respectively,  if  such  annual  value  or  amount  abaJI 
reach  or  exceed  lOOl.  and  not  reach  160L'* 

The  object  of  his  Amendment  was  to  pre- 
serve the  same  ratio  in  the  increase  of  the 
tax  as  had  been  made  in  the  tax  itself  as 
levied  upon  incomes  exceeding  1002.  a  year 
and  those  exceeding  150/.  a  year.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  proposed  to  add  2d.  indis- 
criminately to  the  tax  laid  upon  both  de> 
scriptions  of  income ;  but  to  do  so  was  to 
tax  the  income  below  1502.  a  year  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  income  exceeding  that 
sum,  because  an  addition  of  2d,  upon  lOdL 
was  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  while  to 
add  the  same  sum  to  lid,  was  under  14| 
per  cent.  What  he  proposed,  therefore* 
was  that,  upon  incomes  below  1501,  a  year, 
and  greater  than  1002.,  the  increase  should 
be  l|d.  instead  of  2d.,  as  the  class  of  per- 
sons possessing  the  smaller  income  was 
precisely  that  class  who  could  least  afford 
to  pay  increased  taxes.  The  argument 
might  be  used  that,  to  accede  to  hb  pro- 
posal would  involve  a  loss  of  revenue,  but 
the  loss  would  be  but  small ;  and,  even  if 
it  were  not,  no  fear  of  loss  could  justify 
what  was  unjust.  It  might  also  be  said, 
that  the  pence  would  be  more  easy  of  col- 
lection ;  but  he  could  not  understand  how 
that  could  be  the  case.  Since  he  bad 
placed  the  present  Motion  on  the  paper,  he 
had  received  letters  upon  the  subject  from 
a  large  number  of  persons,  all  of  whom 
concurred  in  requesting  him  to  press  it  to 
a  division. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  should 
have  great  pleasure  in .  seconding  the 
Amendment.  He  had  always  opposed  the 
income  tax  as  an  innovation,  just  as  he 
had  opposed  the  establishment  of  Crystal 
Palaces,  and  he  was  ready  to  support 
any  mitigation  of  that  impost,  in  what- 
ever shape  it  might  be  proposed.  'The  ob« 
ject  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  to  raise  money  by  this  Bill;  but  he 
only  wished  that  every  Member  who  sat 
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on  the  Treasury  benches  was  subjected  to 
double  or  treble  income  tax.  Those  Gen- 
tlemen got  their  money  for  doing  nothing, 
and  called  upon  the  country  to  pay  the 
taxes.  He  would  always  oppose  the  in- 
come tax  as  long  as  he  had  a  seat  in  that 
House. 

The  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  quite  true,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  moved  the 
Ameodment  had  stated,  that  the  adoption 
of  his  proposal  would  produce  only  a  slight 
diminution  of  the  revenue,  but  it  would  idso 
be  a  matter  of  very  slight  consideration  so 
far  as  the  taxpayers  themselves  were  con- 
cerned, for  upon  an  income  of  1501.  a  year 
the  difference  would  only  be  6«.  per  an- 
num, which  could  hardly  be  felt  by  any 
class  of  the  community.  He  did  not  wish 
to  pledge  the  House  against  the  principle 
of  discrimination  with  respect  to  the  duty 
to  be  levied  upon  incomes  of  different 
amounts,  but  he  thought  the  splitting  of  a 
penny  would  give  considerable  additional 
trouble  to  the  department  charged  with 
the  collection  of  this  tax.  He  thought 
some  inconvenience  might  be  occasioned 
by  the  application  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  scale  to  Schedule  B — the 
farmer's  schedule — for  in  some  cases  in 
England  the  tax  to  be  levied  would  be  5}<^., 
and  in  the  case  of  Irish  and  Scotch  far- 
mers, 3id.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman brought  forward  his  Amendment 
as  a  matter  in  which  persons  of  small  in- 
comes felt  great  interest,  and  as  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  considered 
it  might  be  thought  a  somewhat  harsh  pro- 
ceeding if  he  were  to  oppose  the  proposi- 
tion, he  would  accede  to  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
he  wished  to  know  if  the  principle  of  the 
Amendment  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  just  sanctioned  in  respect  to  incomes 
between  IDOL  and  1501.  a  year,  was  to 
be  applied  to  the  assessment  of  the  income 
tax  on  the  farmers  of  England  and  Scot- 
land? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  income  of  the  Eng- 
lish farmer  was  assessed  at  half  his  rental, 
and  the  income  of  the  Scotch  farmer  at 
one-third.  On  this  income  so  assessed  the 
tax  was  levied.  In  those  cases  where 
the  percentage  in  the  rental  came  under 
1501,  and  down  to  lOOl,,  the  principle  of 
the  Amendment  would  apply,  and  the  far- 
mer would  thus  have  all  the  benefit  which 
was  to  be  obtained  from  the  Amendment 
referred  to.    It  was  not  necessary  to  make 


any  alteration  for  that  purpose  in  the  Bill 
now  in  Committee. 

Mr.  cowan  said,  he  wished  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  a  case  of  great  inequality  connected 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  income  tax 
was  assessed  in  Scotland  as  compared  with 
England.  In  England,  the  landed  pro- 
prietor was  assessed  on  the  net  annual  va- 
lue of  his  property,  after  deducting  rates 
and  taxes.  In  Scotland  the  assessment 
was  made  on  the  gross  income.  He  hoped 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
consider  the  matter,  with  a  view  to  the 
amendment  of  such  a  state  of  things. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  the  law  upon  the  subject 
was  perfectly  similar  in  England  and  Scot- 
land.  In  England,  if  the  landlord  was 
charged  with  any  rate,  such  as  sewers  and 
improvement  rates,  he  was  not  entitled  to 
deduct  their  amount  from  his  income  tax 
assessment.  The  law  in  Scotland  was  si- 
milar, but  it  happened  in  Scotland  that 
certain  rates,  which  in  England  were  usu- 
ally paid  by  the  tenant,  fell  upon  the  land- 
lord. That  was,  however,  a  matter  of 
arrangement  between  the  landlord  and  te- 
nant; but  with  respect  to  the  law,  he 
would  repeat  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

NEWSPAPER  STAMP  DUTIES  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read  ;  House  in 
Committee ;  Mr.  FrrzRoT  in  the  Chair. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  The  Committee  will,  I  doubt  not, 
remember  that  when  this  Bill  was  last  be- 
fore ns,  a  question  was  raised  on  Clauses 
4,  5,  6,  and  7,  relative  to  registration  and 
securities.  A  discussion  took  place  on  the 
structure  of  those  clauses,  and  it  was  point- 
ed out  that  certain  inconveniences  would 
arise  under  iheir  operation;  that,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  a  sort  of  publication  not  com- 
ing within  the  range  of  the  original  Acts 
would  be  included,  and  that,  in  certain 
other  cases,  particular  publications  that  did 
come  within  the  operation  of  the  original 
Acts  would  be  excluded.  I  felt  that  these 
remarks  had  in  them  some  foundation  ; 
and,  though  the  clauses  referred  to  were 
framed  on  the  principle  of  removing  pe- 
nalties and  securing  the  obligation  of  re- 
gistration and  securities  merely  by  the 
operation  of  seeking  stamps,  I  thought  it 
was  better  to  reconsider  the  matter,  and 
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Moordtegljr  Mked  tba  CommlttM  to  poet- 

Sone  the  clauses  and  report  progress.  I 
a?o  since  reconsidered  the  matter,  and, 
after  ibo  best  consideration  I  can  gire  to 
tbe  snbjeot,  I  hate  como  to  the  oonolosion 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  will  bo  the  safer 
oonrso  for  no  not  to  interfero  wHb  the 
existing  law,  bnt  stmplj  to  leaye  it  at  it 
now  stands  with  respect  both  to  registra- 
tion and  floevrttioo*  Tboeo  will  bo  appli- 
cable to  all  newspaport,  aocording  to  the 
terms  of  the  Act }  and,  thouffb  wo  feball 
certalnlj  loato  in  operation  the  difficulty 
which  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  has 
found  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
'<  newspaper/'  that  difficulty  will  be  con- 
siderably diminished  wbon  the  operation  of 
the  eompnlsory  stamp  Is  removed.  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  think  the  state  of*  the  law 
will  be  altogether  satisfactory  \  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  am  disposed  to  stand  on  the  ox- 
isting  law,  and  allow  it  to  bo  enfbreed 
by  penalties.  I  therefore  propose  to  omit 
Clauses  4,  ff,  and  7,  and,  with  regard  to 
Clause  6,  which  will  remain,  I  shall  pro- 
pose some  vorbal  alterations  required  by 
the  omissions  that  are  to  take  place. 

On  the  question  that  the  4tn  Clause  bo 
omitted, 

Mn.  G.  BTJTT  said,  he  nnderitood  tho 
Chancellor  of  the  Bxeheqner  to  mean  that 
he  intended  the  law  as  to  registration  and 
giving  security  to  reftii^in  applicable  to  all 
newspapers.  By  the  Bill  as  it  stood  the 
Government  intended  to  confine  tbe  obli- 
gation of  registering  and  giving  security 
to  thoio  particular  publications  that  chose 
to  avail  tbemselvee  of  the  postal  advantages 
proposed  to  be  given  \  but  the  effect  of  the 
omission  of  this  clause,  as  he  understood  it, 
would  be  to  relievo  partiotilar  publications 
from  that  obligation! 

Tsn  CHANCELLOR  or  thb  EXCHB* 
QtJBR:  All  particular  pnblications  that 
are  not  newspapers. 

Clause  itruch  out;  as  was  also  Clause  0. 

Clause  6  agrnd  fo»  with  oertain  verbal 
alterations. 

Clause  7  Mftiojb  out. 

Clanse  A» 

Tm  OHANCBLLOR  of  «b  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  ho  had  now  to  propose  tho 
clanse  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  limit- 
ing the  retransmission  by  post  of  periodical 
publications.  He  proposed  this  clause  as 
being  a  ^easonable  limitation  in  the  right  of 
retransmission 4  In  practice  it  was  found 
that  persons  in  possession  of  newspapers, 
and  wishing  to  send  them  to  a  distance, 
transmitted  them  by  post  merely  to  be 
Th4  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


used  as  waste  paper,  and  withont  any  viev 
of  their  being  read<  The  privilege  ti  no* 
limited  transmission  led  to  large  qnantitiea 
of  waste  paper  being  thus  sent  by  pa«s$ 
the  right  of  transmission  waa  abused^  aod 
additional  coat  was  thrown  npon  the  eon- 
veyance  of  papers.  He  therefore  propeaed 
the  reasonable  limit  of  fifteen  days. 

Mr.  G.  butt  said,  he  wished  \o  direct 
attention  to  some  oonfusion  whieh  he  fear- 
ed would  arise  under  the  Act  as  it  was  now 
proposed  to  stand,  owing  to  the  adoption  in 
different  clauses  of  tbe  tenna  "  perlodieal 
publication*'  and  '< newspaper,"  when  tlie 
same  thing  was  meant.  He  did  not  oppose 
the  clanse,  but  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
necessary  slightly  to  alter  the  knguage,  in 
order  to  make  the  different  parts  m  the  Bill 
harmonise. 

Tm  CHANCELLOR  op  tsb  BXCHB- 
QUER  said,  that  it  would  no  doubt  be  ne- 
cessary carefully  to  examine  and  compare 
all  the  clanses  of  the  Bill.  He  did  not 
think  that  there  was  any  error  in  the  pre* 
sent  clause,  but  he  was  much  obliged  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  for  draw* 
tng  his  attention  to  the  subject. 

Ma.  SPOONEReaid,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  it  was  intended  to  give  the  right 
of  transmission  and  retransmission  through 
the  post  as  frequently  as  one  chose  within 
the  fifteen  days  ? 

Tun  CHANCELLOR  ot  thb  HXOHB- 
QUBR  replied,  that  it  was  \  but  beyond 
fifteen  days  f^*om  the  date  of  publication 
no  newspaper  would  be  entitled  to  the  pri« 
vilege  of  transmission  through  the  post. 
If  the  Committee  considered  the  period  of 
fifteen  days  too  limited,  it  might  be  ex- 
tended. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  B. 

Tbb  CHANCELLOR  Of  the  BXCHB- 
QUER  next  proposed  a  clause  for  deter- 
mining how  questions  as  to  periodical  pub- 
lications should  be  decided.  It  provided 
that,  80  far  as  referred  to  their  transmis- 
sion through  the  post,  the  question  should 
be  referred  to  the  determination  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  whose  decision,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  should  be 
final. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clanse  0,  relating  to  the  manner  In 
which  warrants  and  consents  of  Treasury 
were  to  be  given,  was  abandoned. 

Clause  D.  (Actions  or  suits  mi|ht  be 
carried  on  in  the  names  of  the  registered 
proprietors  of  newspapers  on  behalf  of 
themsdvea  and  co-proprietors.) 
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Mr.  G.  butt  Mid,  h«  Ihougbl,  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  wonld  conelder  the  laws  which 
were  applicable  to  this  class  of  subjects 
generally,  that  he  would  come  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  this  was  a  clause  which  ought 
not  to  be  adopted.  It  contained  a  provision 
which  was  perfectly  new  to  the  law  of  the 
country,  and  if  it  wete  adopted  it  would 
apply  to  no  other  publication  except  a 
newspaper,  because  no  other  publication 
was  required  to  be  registered.  The  effect 
of  the  clause  waa  to  enable  the  registered 
proprietors  of  newspapers  to  sue  for  debts 
and  other  contracts  in  their  own  names, 
without  joining  all  the  parties  in  the  con- 
cern as  plaintiffs  in  the  action.  But  upon 
what  principle  was  this  to  be  done  ?  If  there 
were  a  firm  of  booksellers  the  partners  must 
all  be  joined,  and  what  reason  was  there 
for  taking  the  proprietors  of  newspapers 
out  of  the  operation  of  the  law  as  it  stood  f 
The  proposition  which  was  now  before  the 
Committee  was  not  properly  analogous  to 
that  contained  in  the  Joint  Stock  Act, 
which  enabled  proprietors  in  companies 
where  there  were  many  partners,  upon  re^ 
gtstering  themselres  and  continuing  to  re- 
gister any  alteration  in  the  firm  as  it  arose, 
to  sue  in  the  name  of  the  registered  officer. 
That  Act  also  protided,  if  the  registered 
officer  failed  in  his  suit,  and  ji^gment 
went  against  him,  that  it  would  be  a  Judg- 
ment against  all  the  partners  in  the  con^ 
cem ;  so  that  all  would  be,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  amenable  for  (he  judgment  obtained 
against  them  in  the  name  of  their  register- 
ed officer.  In  the  present  case,  howerer, 
there  was  no  such  provision,  and  the  clnuse 
standing  therefore  in  the  isolated  position 
in  which  it  did  was  clearly  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  existing  law,  and  to 
every  Act  of  Parliament  which  had  ever 
been  passed  for  giving  facilities' to  parties 
for  suing  and  being  sued.  Suppose  that 
a  newspaper  were  the  property  of  six  pro- 
prietors, what  reason  could  there  be  for 
exempting  them  from  the  responsibility  of 
their  ownership  ?  Of  course  he  spoke  not 
of  the  respectable  newspapers  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  throughout  the  country,  the 
registered  proprietors  of  which  would,  no 
doubt,  be  able  to  satisfy  any  judgment 
which  might  go  against  them;  but  ho 
would  take  the  case  of  smaller  publications, 
in  which  it  might  be  convenient  to  register 
as  the  proprietors  persons  who  had  no 
funds  whatever,  while  there  were  other 
partners  in  the  concern  who  might  be 
capable  of  answering  any  judgment  which 


might  be  obtained  against  them.  Hethare- 
fore  contended  that,  under  the  clause  as  it 
was  proposed,  there  were  no  means  of  meet* 
ing  such  a  case.  The  General  Joint  Stock 
Act,  7th  A  8th  of  Ftd.  chap.  110,  eon- 
tained  proper  provisions  for  doing  justice, 
and  rendered  it  necessary  for  every  change 
in  the  firm,  the  addition  of  every  new  part- 
ner, and  the  ceasing  of  a  man  to  be  a  part- 
ner to  be  registered }  and  the  public  officer 
was  obliged  oace  a  year  to  make  a  return 
of  all  such  alterations.  Be  must  give  in 
a  list  of  the  whole  of  the  proprietors, 
and  should  any  alteratioii  be  made  in  the 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  timea 
of  making  the  general  retumi,  it  was  re- 
quired to  be  duly  noted.  It  was  provided, 
too,  by  the  Joint  Stock  Act,  thai  a  suit 
should  not  abote  by  reason  of  the  death  of 
the  plaintiff,  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
merely  the  nominal  plaintiff,  and  a  judg- 
ment was  in  effect  a  judgment  against  the 
whole  of  the  parties  concerned  i  so  that  a 
sufficient  remedy  was  given.  But  here 
there  was  a  palpable  omission.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  not  have  known  the 
state  of  the  law )  for  if  he  had  intended  to 
adopt  the  law  to  be  found  in  the  Banking 
Act,  6f  the  Joint  Stock  Act,  he  had  so 
worded  the  clause  as  to  render  it  entirelr 
ineffective,  and  would  enable  a  paper  which 
was  started  for  the  purposes  <^  piracy,  or 
as  a  vehicle  for  slander,  to  register  a  no« 
minal  man,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  the  con- 
sequence would  be  that  persons  who  should 
get  judgment  against  such  person  would  be 
without  remedy.  There  was  no  princi- 
ple of  law  which,  if  a  debt  were  due,  for 
instance,  on  a  bill  of  exchanfi;e  to  news- 
paper proprietors,  would  enable  one  party 
to  sue,  when  if  a  respectable  firm,  com- 
posed of  aix  persons,  bad  a  debt  due  from 
a  newspaper  proprietary,  they  would  all 
be  obliged  to  join  in  the  suit«  The  clause 
was  not  so  worded  as  to  do  justice  between 
parties  who  might  be  plaintiffs  and  defen^ 
dants  in  a  suit,  and  any  hon.  Gentleman 
conversant  with  the  law  would  tell  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  such  a  principle 
was  totally  unknown  tq  it,  and  was  now  for 
the  first  time  imported  into  the  Bouse.  At 
present,  proprietors  of  newspapers  were 
registered  for  the  purpose  of  giving  facili- 
ties for  fixing  the  parties  m  eases  ^  libel ; 
but  the  registration  of  a  portion  of  them 
did  not  hinder  him  from  joining  the  whole 
of  the  proprietors  in  the  suit  if  lie  pleased. 
On  these  grounds,  therefore,  he  submitted 
that  the  clause  was  not  a  proper  one,  and 
he  should  consequently  move  its  rejection. 
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The  chancellor  of  thx  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  present  law  provided 
that  there  Bhould  he  two  registered  parties 
sohject  to  legal  proceedings,  and  might  he 
made  defendants  to  any  civil  action. 

Mb.  G.  butt  :  Not  to  civil  actions. 
It  relates  to  actions  for  lihel  and  not  for 
deht. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  At  all  events  they  were  subject 
to  criminal  proceedings,  and  it  had  been 
represented  to  him  as  a  hardship  that, 
while  they  were  thus  subject,  individually, 
to  be  made  defendants,  no  relative  right 
was  given  them  of  suing.  Any  two  re- 
g^tered  proprietors  were  subject  to  a  judg- 
ment in  an  action.  He  apprehended  that 
the  principal  persons  registered  would  be 
the  printer  and  publisher,  and  no  doubt 
they  would  have  sufficient  funds  to  give 
security  for  costs.  The  object  of  this 
clause  was  to  place  them  in  the  same  po- 
sition with  regard  to  suing  as  that  in 
which  they  were  when  they  were  being 
sued. 

Mb.  0.  BUTT  said,  that  the  provision 
of  registration  did  not  limit  the  right  of 
parties  to  sue  the  registered  proprietors 
only,  in  cases  of  contract.  They  might  if 
they  pleased,  sae  all  the  proprietors.  It 
was,  therefore,  impossible  that  this  clause 
could  be  supported  on  any  principle  of  law, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  not  press  it. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  it  was  a  clause  in  which 
the  Government  had  no  interest  whatever, 
but  it  had  been  suggested  with  a  view  of 
doing  away  with  a  huxiship  existing  under 
the  present  law.  He  had  no  objection,  in 
consequence  of  the  arguments  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  to  postpone  its  fur- 
ther consideration  till  the  third  reading. 

Clause  postponed. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  begged  to 
inquire  whether  any  determination  had 
been  come  to  with  respect  to  the  regis- 
tration ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Those  clauses  have  been  with- 
drawn for  the  present.  I  now  beg  to  move 
the  clause  which  proposes  to  give  the  pro- 
tection of  a  copynght  of  twenty-four  hours 
on  certain  articles  in  newspapers.  The 
present  Copyright  Act  in  its  interpretation 
clause  includes  newspapers,  and  it  certainly 
appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  in  passing  that  Act  to  give  the 
full  benefit  of  copyright  to  newspapers  as 
well  as  to  all  other  classes  of  printed  pub- 


lications. But  the  clauses  introduced  into 
that  Act  seem  to  have  been  formed  prin- 
cipally with  reference  to  encyclopssdias, 
reviews,  magazines,  periodicals,  and  works 
of  larger  bulk  and  less  frequent  publication 
than  daily  or  weekly  newspapers,  and  im- 
posed certain  conditions  witli  respect  to 
copyright  Which  could  scarcely  have  been 
fulfilled  in  the  case  of  newspapers,  and 
therefore  practically  nullified  the  benefits 
which  the  Act  appeared  to  concede  to  them. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  has  been  imputed 
to  the  Government  that  in  introducing  this 
measure,  which  affects  large  dailj  news- 
papers, conferring  upon  the  public  great 
advantages  by  collecting  and  diffusing  in- 
telligence at  considerable  expense  through 
all  parts  of  the  world,  it  gives  facilities 
for  pirating  the  information  they  contain, 
and  disseminating  it  without  any  cost — 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  charged  upon  the 
Government  that  they  wished  to  encourage 
a  dishonest  course  of  that  sort,  and  having 
had  no  such  intention,  they  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  lay  before  the  House  a 
clause  like  the  present,  in  which  a  copyright 
is  given  to  the  articles  in  newspapers,  and 
a  remedy  proposed  for  the  infringement  of 
that  copyright.  The  model  of  this  cheap  re- 
medy already  exists  in  the  Act  with  respect 
to  the  copyright  of  designs,  which  has 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  I 
am  free  to  admit  that  if  this  clause  should 
be  rigidly  or  vexatiously  enforced  by  the 
leading  metropolitan  newspapers,  the  rights 
which  have  by  consent  hitherto  been  exer- 
cised by  the  London  evening  and  weekly 
newspapers,  and  by  the  country  news- 
papers, would  be  materially  abridged.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  general  intelli- 
gence, the  reports  of  the  debates  in  this 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  the 
reports  of  proceedings  in  courts  of  jusUce, 
the  reports  of  the  transactions  at  public 
meetings  and  on  other  public  occasions, 
which  are  obtained  at  a  considerable  cost 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  leading  me- 
tropolitan journals,  are  transferred  into 
other  papers  by  the  mere  process  of  co- 
pying, and  without  any  expenditure  of 
money  on  their  part  whatever.  That  prac- 
tice has  grown  up,  and  has  been  acquiesced 
in  by  the  principal  newspapers  for  a  long 
series  of  years ;  and  it  certainly  would  be 
a  considerable  detriment  to  the  pubhc  at 
large  if  any  attempt  should  now  Se  made  to 
abridge  the  rights  thus  conceded  by  prac< 
tice  ;  but  it  is  not  my  belief  that  the  lead- 
ing London  newspapers  would  seek  to  ex- 
ercise the  powers  which  this  clause  would 
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confer  in  any  harsh  and  oppresaiTe  manner. 
The  proprietors  of  newspapers,  like  other 
persons  in  this  country,  live  under  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion.  Though  news- 
papers, to  a  great  extent,  act  as  the  guides 
of  public  opinion,  they  are  also  theoiselves 
in  return  peculiarly  amenable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  public  opinion,  and  it  is  not  my 
belief,  looking  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
principal  metropolitan  newspapers  are  con- 
ducted, that  their  proprietors  would  seek 
by  a  harsh,  novel,  or  oppressive  use  of  the 
powers  of  this  clause  to  prevent  that  tran- 
Bcription  of  intelligence  from  their  columns 
which  practice  has  hitherto  sanctioned. 
My  belief  is  that  this  clause  would  merely 
be  brought  into  use  in  cases  where  a  news- 
paper might  be  set  up  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  pirating  the  principal  newspa- 
pers, and  of  transferring  into  its  columns 
intelligence,  articles  of  original  composi- 
tion, and  other  communications,  animo 
furandi — with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
making  the  profits  of  the  newspaper  de- 
pend on  such  ill-gotten  gains.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  desirable  that  a  cheap, 
quick,  and  certain  remedy  should  be  af- 
forded to  those  newspaper  proprietors 
whose  intelligence  should  be  so  taken  from 
them.  I  shall  now,  therefore,  beg  to  move 
the  insertion  of  the  following  clause : — 
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"  The  proprietors  of  every  newspaper  shall,  for 
the  purpose  of  protection  against  piracy,  bo  en- 
titled to  a  copyright  in  every  original  article, 
letter,  paragraph,  commanioation,  and  composi- 
tion which  shall  be  for  the  first  time  pablished 
in  such  newspaper  in  this  country ;  and  if  any 
person  shall,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
first  publication  of  any  original  article,  letter, 
paragraph,  commnnioation,  or  composition  in 
any  such  newspaper,  print  or  publish  any  copy 
of  such  original  article,  letter,  paragraph,  com- 
munication, or  composition,  or  of  any  material 
part  thereof,  or  any  colourable  abridgment  or 
alteration  of  the  same,  such  person  shall  for 
every  such  offence  forfeit  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
5/.,  nor  exceeding  30/L,  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
newspaper  against  whom  such  offence  has  been 
committed ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  printer 
or  publisher  of  such  last-mentioned  newspaper, 
on  behalf  of  the  proprietors  thereof,  to  recover 
such  penalty  by  a  summary  proceeding  before  a 
stipendiary  magistrate  who  has,  or  two  justices 
who  have,  jurisdiction  where  the  party  offending 
resides,  who  shall  issue  a  summons  requiring  such 
party  to  appear  on  a  day  and  at  a  time  and  place 
to  be  named  in  such  summons  (such  time  not 
being  less  than  two  days  from  the  date  thereof) ; 
and  every  such  summons  shall  bo  served  on  the 
party  offending,  cither  in  person  or  at  his  usual 
place  of  abode ;  and,  either  upon  the  appearance 
or  the  de&ult  to  appear  of  the  party  offending, 
such  magistrate  or  justices  may  proceed  to  hear 
the  complaint ;  and  upon  proof  of  the  offence,  by 
confession,  or  upon  the  oath  of  one  or  more  cre- 
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dible  witnesses  (which  oath  such  magistrate  and 
justices  are  respectively  hereby  authorised  to  ad- 
minister), may  convict  the  offender  in  a  penalty 
of  not  less  than  61,,  nor  more  than  30/.,  as  to 
such  magistrate  or  justices  may  seem  fit;  and 
if  the  amount  of  such  penalty  and  the  cost  of 
the  proceeding,  which  shall  be  assessed  by  such 
magistrate  or  justices,  shall  not  be  forthwith 
paid,  the  same  shall  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  oflfender,  and  such 
magistrate  or  justices  shall  grant  warrants  ac- 
coi^gly." 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  proposed  clause  would  not 
accomplish  the  object  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  so  clearly  explained  — 
namely,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  principal  metropolitan  jour- 
nals. In  that  object  he  (Mr.  Whiteside) 
entirely  concurred,  but  it  was  to  the  clause 
to  be  moved  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Pon- 
tefract  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  that  he  should 
give  his  support,  being  of  opinion  that  it 
was  unjust  to  visit  with  restrictions  any 
journal — he  did  not  care  what  journal  it 
might  be — on  account  of  its  success.  lie 
regarded,  therefore,  the  clause  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Pontefract  more  as  a  matter 
of  benefit  to  the  community  than  to  any 
particular  paper.  But  he  confessed  that 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Committee 
was  now  called  on  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  do  what  was  never  done 
before — to  limit  the  blessings  of  printing, 
and  stifle  the  electric  telegraph  as  far  as 
possible.  Of  this  he  was  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  the  clause  was  wholly  imprac- 
ticable. He  agreed  in  the  argument  used 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  which 
had  been  used  elsewhere,  that  a  news- 
paper, though  it  did  not  invent  news — yet 
sometimes,  he  should  say,  otherwise  — 
though  it  did  not  invent  the  facts  which 
occurred  at  Vienna,  if  any  facts  did  occur 
there — still,  it  carried  the  intelligence  with 
great  speed  and  industry,  and  with  his 
consent  it  should  be  paid,  if  that  were 
possible,  for  its  extraordinary  diligence 
and  speed  in  carrying  facts.  But,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  a  copyright  in  news 
he  could  not  imagine.  News  must  exist, 
and  half-a-dozen  men  might  carry  news 
from  Vienna,  but  one  might  can*y  it  more 
rapidly  than  another,  and  the  proposition 
should  be  to  pay  the  particular  journal 
which,  by  zeal  and  activity,  got  the  news 
the  soonest  into  this  metropolis.  He  ad- 
mitted that  original  articles  of  great  ability 
appeared  in  the  principal  newspapers,  but 
it  was  a  compliment  to  quote  them,  and  a 
testimony  to  the  talent  and  ability  with 
3  S 
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proprietors,  who  expended  much  money 
and  much  trouble  for  the  service  of  the 
public. 

Mr.  J.  G.  PHILLIMORE  said,  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Enniskillen  (Mr.  Whiteside)  in  think- 
ing that  it  was  impracticable  to  establish 
a  copyright  in  news.  One  argument  ad- 
vanced by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bath  (Mr.  Phinn)  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent clause  had  certainly  astonished  him — 
namely,  that  they  might  trust  to  the  mo- 
deration of  the  proprietors  of  newspapers 
that  they  would  not  exercise  the  right  they 
might  acquire  by  this  Bill  in  a  rigorous 
spirit.  He  knew  it  was  the  fashion  to 
praise  the  press,  but  he  very  much  doubted 
whether,  in  the  exercise  of  power,  the 
proprietors  of  newspapers  displayed  a  spirit 
which  showed  them  to  be  exceptional  to 
their  species.  But,  in  addition  to  the  ob- 
jection to  the  clause  on  principle,  the  Com- 
mittee must  see  that  it  was  totally  objec- 
tionable in  respect  to  its  practical  operation. 
It  not  only  provided  against  the  pirating 
of  a  whole  article,  but  also  against  "  any 
colourable  abridgment  or  alteration  of  the 
same."  Now,  it  would  require  the  most 
critical  mind  to  describe  what  a  colourable 
abridgment  of  a  newspaper  article  was. 
What  was  a  newspaper?  An  ephemeris 
— an  insect  of  the  day — which,  having 
performed  all  its  functions,  in  a  few  hours 
disappeared.  It  could  not  for  a  moment 
be  put  on  the  footing  of  great  works — 
such  as  those  of  poets,  orators,  and  his- 
torians. To  place  on  the  same  level  with 
the  writings  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  (Mr.  Macaulay)  the  correspond- 
ence of  a  newspaper  from  Vienna  and 
Berlin  would  be  roost  preposterous.  He 
protested  against  investing  editors  and 
proprietors  with  such  extensive  powers  on 
the  ground  of  trusting  to  their  moderation 
and  forbearance. 

Mr.  BBNTINCK  said,  he  entirely 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  spoken  as  to  the  want 
of  force  in  the  argument  advanced  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — namely, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  trust  to  the  good 
feeling  of  the  editors  of  newspapers  in 
carrying  out  this  clause.  Without  revert- 
ing to  the  able  remarks  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Enniskillen,  who,  he 
believed,  had  shown  that  the  clause  could 
never  be  practically  carried  into  effect,  he 
thought  there  was  another  ground  of  ob- 
jection to  the  clause.  He  could  not  under- 
stand on  what  ground  any  man  was  to 
Mr,  Phinn 


claim  a  copyright  in  an  anonymoas  article 
in  a  newspaper.  The  law  of  copyright 
applied  to  works  of  durable  interest,  or,  at 
least,  to  works  on  some  independent  and 
continuous  subject,  the  authors  of  whieh 
were  known ;  and  he  thought  it  impossible 
to  legislate  on  the  same  principle  with  re- 
spect to  such  works  and  to  ephemeral  and 
anonymous  articles  in  newspapers.  It  was 
absurd  to  say  that  there  was  any  copyright 
possessed  by  proprietors  of  nefrspapers  in 
articles  appearing  in  their  journals,  wbeu 
they  all  knew  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
they  were  not  written  by  the  proprietors, 
or  were  even  purchased  matter.  But, 
while  he  considered  it  objectionable  to  at- 
tempt to  enforce  a  copyright  in  the  case 
of  newspapers,  when  they  had  no  possible 
means  of  ascertaining  in  whom  such  a 
right  existed,  he  still  retained  a  strong 
opinion  against  the  whole  measure.  He 
believed  the  inevitable  result  of  it  wonld 
be  to  produce  such  a  revolution  in  the 
newspaper  press  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  and  for  the  sake  of  the  respectable 
portion  of  the  newspapers  themselves,  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  new 
laws  altogether  on  the  subject  of  the  press. 
If  this  Bill  passed  into  a  law  they  ought 
to  require  a  si^ature  to  every  article  in 
order  to  determine  who  were  the  respon- 
sible persons,  and  thereby  maintain  the 
stability  of  the  respectable  portion  of  the 
press,  and  counteract  the  inundation  of 
mischievous  papers  which  must  inevitably 
follow  such  a  law.  He  believed,  from  all 
the  information  he  had  been  able  to  ac- 
quire, that  the  effect  of  this  law  would  be 
to  ruin  the  whole  of  the  respectable  portion 
of  the  provincial  press.  Without  referring 
to  the  discreet  or  indiscreet  use  required 
from  the  proprietors  of  London  papers  of 
the  power  that  would  be  vested  in  them, 
he  believed  that  the  respectable  portion  of 
the  provincial  press  would  cease  to  exist — 
a  press  which  in  somo  places,  in  point  of 
talent  and  circulation,  equalled  the  press 
of  London,  and  that  in  their  stead  they 
would  have  an  inundation  of  small  publi- 
cations which  would  become  the  curse  of 
the  country;  he  therefore  trusted  the  Com- 
mittee would  reject  the  clause. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bath  (Mr.  Phinn)  had  advanced  any 
great  argument  in  favour  of  the  clause 
now  before  the  Committee.  He  remembered 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  once  made 
an  observation  to  the  hon.   and  learned 
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Member  that  he  liked  his  principles  and 
admired  his  speech,  but  ho  could  not  vote 
for  his  Resolution.  So  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  now  said  he  liked 
copyright  in  newspapers,  and  approved  the 
policy  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
but  that  he  did  not  like  his  plan.  £ut 
that  was  the  very  question  the  Committee 
had  to  consider.  The  question  before  the 
Committee  was  not  a  mere  question  of 
abstract  justice  but  of  practical  policy. 
A  gentleman,  now  no  more,  was  examined 
before  the  Committee,  who,  he  believed, 
was  at  that  time  editor  of  The  Daily  News, 
lie  stated  that  the  proprietors  of  that 
journal  had  reason  to  complain  that,  after 
they  had  been  at  great  expense  fbr  the 
transmission  of  Indian  news,  the  country 
papers  had  taken  it  from  them  without 
anj  acknowledgment,  and  he  thought  that 
a  short  copyright  would  put  an  end  to 
such  practices  ;  or  that,  at  any  rate,  their 
permission  should  be  obtained.  He  (Mr. 
Gibson)  recognised  a  sort  of  abstract  justice 
in  this  claim,  but  he  was  perplexed  as  to 
how  they  were  to  act  upon  it.  Before 
Parliament  made  a  law  to  meet  an  evil, 
it  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  the  evil  was 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make  a  remedy 
necessary.  The  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, of  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke 
upon  Trent  (Mr.  J.  L.  Ricardo)  was  Chair- 
man, was  charged  that  very  day  in  The 
Times  with  acts  of  a  piratical  character, 
bj  selh'ng  news  extracted  from  The  Times 
to  the  local  papers  in  the  provinces.  He 
would  leave  it  to  his  hon.  Friend  to  explain 
to  the  House  the  proceedings  that  had 
taken  place  under  his  presidency.  But  it 
appeared  to  him  strange  that  if  this  opera- 
tion was  of  so  oppressive  a  nature,  the 
London  morning  papers  should  now  come 
forward  for  the  first  time  to  ask  for  a 
remedy.  He  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  House  would  have  heard  anything  about 
it  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Newspaper 
Stamp  Bill?  If  a  copyright  was  proper 
to  be  had,  the  proprietors  of  newspapers 
ought  to  have  it  whether  there  was  a  stamp 
duty  or  not.  The  provincial  papers  took  as 
much  now  from  the  London  papers  as  they 
were  ever  likely  to  take  ;  and,  if  it  were 
necessary  that  they  should  be  punished  for 
that  ofience  after  this  Bill  should  be  passed, 
it  was  equally  necessary  that  they  should 
be  punished  now.  But  this  clause  was  in 
reference  to  the  pirates  who  were  to  come. 
They  were  possibly  "  looming  in  the  dis- 
tance." Let  us  wait  and  see  whether 
they  came  or  not.     He  was  one  of  those 


who  did  not  believe  that  there  was  this 
great  army  of  pirates  approaching  against 
the  London  press.  He  was  therefore  pre- 
pared to  abide  his  time,  and  see  whether 
the  emergency  was  so  imminent  as  to 
necessitate  this  great  change  in  their 
legislation.  He  doubted  likewise  whether, 
practically,  it  would  be  possible  to  accom- 
plish the  protection  proposed  for  a  narra- 
tion of  facts.  It  appeared  to  him  from 
the  article  in  The  Times  newspaper  of 
that  morning  that  they  had  great  doubts 
themselves  whether  the  Bill  would  be  of 
any  practical  benefit  to  them.  If  it  would 
be  of  no  benefit  to  them — they  being  the 
parties  who  made  the  largest  expenditure 
for  news — it  was  clear  that  neither  they 
nor  any  other  London  proprietors  cared 
much  about  it.  Indeed,  they  as  much  as 
said  that  if  the  halfpenny  tax  were  only 
removed  from  their  second  supplements, 
the  other  newspapers  might  plunder  them 
as  much  as  they  pleased.  Thus,  by  the 
by,  The  Morning  Chronicle,  The  Daily 
News,  and  all  their  other  morning  contem- 
poraries, it  appeared,  might  be  plundered 
as  well  as  themselves,  if  the  cheap  postage  • 
of  Id.  for  any  size  or  weight  were  granted 
to  The  Times.  Only  concede  this  boon, 
and  they  would  bid  defiance  to  piracy. 
This  apprehension  of  piracy,  therefore, 
could  not  bo  very  well  founded.  The  edi- 
tor of  The  Daily  News,  in  his  evidence,  also 
stated,  that  nobody  could  complain  if  a 
provincial  paper  announced,  as  a  fact,  that 
a  London  journal  said  so  and  so.  Now, 
here  w^b  a  copy  of  the  ''  morning  express," 
which  was  sent  down  to  Manchester  that 
day  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke  upon 
Trent  s  company,  and  which  was  described 
as  piratical : — 

"  9  a.m.,  April  30.  The  Post  believes  that 
despatches  were  received  on  Friday  from  General 
Canrobert,  and  on  Saturday  from  Lord  Raglan 
through  the  new  submarine  telegraph,  stating 
that  the  bombardment  of  Sebastopol  by  the  allies 
had  not  been  attended  with  such  saccess  as  to 
justiiy  an  assault," 

Was  the  statement  that  The  Post  thought 
or  believed  that  such  and  such  a  despatch 
had  been  received  to  be  considered  as 
piracy  ?  Well,  this  was  the  form  of  the 
announcements  generally  made  by  the 
Electric  Telegraph.  They  ran  thus: — 
"  The  Times  says  so  and  so — that  Sebas- 
topol has  been  taken,"  for  instance.  These 
were  matters  the  circulation  of  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  stop.  The  London 
correspondent  of  a  country  newspaper 
searched  the  contents  of  all  the  journals. 
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and  telegraphed  down  to  the  proYincial 
editor  such  portions  of  the  news  puhlishod 
in  the  metropolis  that  morning  as  he 
thought  fit.  The  provincial  editor  re- 
ceiTod  his  intelligence  from  his  corre- 
spondent, hut  did  not  know  whence  the 
latter  had  obtained  it.  The  correspond- 
ent was  a  collector  of  the  news  brought 
to  London  by  The  Times  from  Vienna  or 
elsewhere;  he  telegraphed  what  he  read 
and  heard ;  and,  therefore,  to  make  a  pro- 
Yincial editor  personally  responsible,  merely 
because  he  inserted  a  paragraph  communi- 
cated by  an  independent  sourcci  and  which 
might  have  appeared  in  some  London 
morning  journal,  would  be  perfectly  mon- 
strous. Again,  the  power  of  evasion  would 
he  so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enforce  the  law  without  creating  all  sorts 
of  vexatious  litigation — a  consideration 
surely  forming  a  valid  argument  against 
any  new  legislation.  Literary  publications 
were,  no  doubt,  entitled  to  a  copyright, 
if  they  contained  a  series  of  letters  — 
"Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures,"  for 
instance,  or  any  other — provided  the  pro- 
prietors registered  those  particular  compo- 
sitions, which,  being  produced  from  the 
mind  of  some  individual,  were  entitled  to 
,  the  same  protection  as  books.  The  right, 
however,  to  narrate  a  fact,  when  that  fact 
had  been  previously  narrated  by  somebody 
else,  was  a  totally  different  thing.  It 
was  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  seeing  the  diffi- 
culties incident  to  the  subject  which  had 
occurred  to  the  House,  and  considering 
that  the  danger  sought  to  be  guarded 
against  was  altogether  prospective,  would 
consent  to  postpone,  for  the  present  at 
least,  the  extension  of  a  copyright  to 
newspapers. 

LoRD.LOVAINE  said,  that  this  was  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
when  a  copyright  was  asked  for  articles  of 
the  most  ephemeral  description,  which 
were  witten  one  day  and  forgotten  the 
next ;  and  certainly  if  the  press  of  our  day 
needed  this  protection  it  must  have  become 
weaker  than  it  used  to  be.  Recollecting 
what  the  daily  newspapers  assumed  to  be 
their  functions,  how  they  controlled,  or  at« 
tempted  to  control.  Ministers  of  State,  and 
interfered  even  in  the  operations  of  the 
army,  affording  information  to  the  enemy 
on  points  which  it  was  of  the  highest  im« 
portance  should  be  concealed  from  him— 
in  which  reprehensible  practice,  according 
to  the  statement  of  a  late  Cabinet  Minister, 
they  could  not  be  restrained— it  w4a  rather 
Mr.  M.  Qihson 


curious  that  they  should  come  before  the 
House  at  that  particular  moment  in  the 
attitude  of  suitors  seeking  a  copyright  as  a 
protection.  It  was  a  question  whether, 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  any  man 
had  a  right  in  another's  wrong  ;  for  it  waa 
notorious  that  the  press  circulated  calum- 
nious accusations  and  vituperative  charges 
against  individuals  who  had  no  means  of 
clearing  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub* 
lie.  Those  charges  were  reiterated  from 
day  to  day — some  of  them  had  even  been 
repeated  in  that  House  in  the  face  of  the 
most  solemn  denial ;  and  was  it  fitting  that 
a  right  of  property  in  articles  of  that  cha- 
racter should  bo  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  •  law  ?  Again,  magistrates  by  the 
law  of  this  country  were  not  allowed  to  de- 
cide the  commonest  question  of  right — 
such  matters  must  be  referred  to  a  jury ; 
and  yet  in  a  ease  of  this  importance,  where 
the  newspapers  exercised  enormous  and 
irresponsible  powers,  it  was  proposed  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  go  before 
such  a  summary  tribunal  to  enforce  their 
alleged  rights.  Why  should  not  the  per- 
sons whose  characters  were  assailed  and 
aspersed  by  the  press  have  an  equal  right 
to  go  before  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  and 
obtain  damages  against  the  proprietor  of 
the  journal  that  had  injured  him  ?  But 
further,  it  was  the  printer  or  publisher  of 
a  newspaper  who  was  to  sue  for  the 
penalty  provided  by  this  clause.  Why 
should  it  not  rather  be  the  editor,  the 
person  who  could  prove  by  whom  the 
articles  the  right  involved  in  which  was 
asserted  were  originally  furnished  ?  Thia 
Bill  also  proposed  to  relax  the  existing 
law  for  protecting  private  character  from 
the  anonymous  libeller.  Journalism  in. 
this  country  required  the  exercise  of  as 
much  talent  and  ability  as  any  other  pro- 
fession, and  why,  therefore,  should  not 
those  who  pursued  it  bond  fide  as  an  avo- 
cation do  so  boldly  and  openly  before  the 
world,  claiming  the  credit  and  reputation 
due  to  them  for  the  articles  they  contri- 
buted, instead  of  meanly  skulking  behind 
the  shelter  of  anonymous  writing  ?  He 
would  beg  to  propose  the  insertion  after 
the  words,  *'  any  colourable  abridgment  of 
the  same,"  of  a  proviso  limiting  the  opera- 
tion of  the  clause  to  such  original  articles, 
paragraphs,  communications,  &c.,  as  were 
signed  hy  and  published  under  the  true 
names  of  the  writers,  with  the  exception 
of  articles  from  foreign  countries  relating 
wholly  or  partially  to  the  public  policy  of 
sueh  countries. 
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Mb.  chairman  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  could  not  move  his  proyiso  until  the 
Committee  had  decided  whether  the  clause 
should  be  read  a  second  time. 

Tiis  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  :  Sir, 
there  are,  no  doubt,  considerable  difficulties 
infolved  in  the  question  of  a  newspaper 
copyright ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
have  been  rerj  improper  if  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  introducing  a  measure  like  the  present, 
had  not  attempted  to  deal  with  it.  The 
subject  is  one  which  should  be  discussed 
upon  its  real  merits,  and  stripped  of  all 
that  species  of  misrepresentation  in  which, 
hon.  Gentlemen  so  much  delight  to  indulge. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  about  news  in  the 
clause,  and  all  these  humorous  statements 
which  have  been  made  represent  that  the 
clause  is  directed  entirely  to  one  object, 
whereas  it  is  directed  to  another  and  a 
totally  different  one.  If  any  one  were 
desired  to  put  his  finger  upon  that  portion 
of  the  literature  of  the  present  day  in 
which,  as  a  matter  of  composition,  he  may 
take  a  just  pride,  he  might  surely  point  to 
that  which  is  called  the  ephemeral  litera- 
ture of  the  day — as  if  on  that  head  it  were 
less  deserving  of  encouragement — and  lie 
would  find  that  the  greatest  labour,  ex- 
pense, and  anxiety  are  employed  upon 
these  sources  of  information,  I  desire 
hon.  Members  to  ask  themselves  this  ques- 
tion—is any  one  prepared  to  deny  that, 
as  soon  as  the  change  proposed  by  this 
Bill  is  effected,  he  does  not  expect  that, 
day  by  day,  a  flood  of  publications  will  issue 
forth  unstamped,  paying  no  price  for  origi- 
nal matter,  and  feeding  entirely  upon  the 
present  established  newspapers  ?  I  will 
ask  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  whether  he 
does  not  expect  that  there  will  be  e^ablished 
newspapers  appearing  within  a  few  hours 
— ^probably  within  one  or  two — after  the 
publication  of  the  London  newspapers, 
containing  the  most  important  articles  and 
communications,  which  the  London  press 
has  gathered  with  infinite  labour  and  vast 
expense  ?  My  attention  has  been  directed 
to  this  subject  from  the  personal  experi- 
ence I  have  had.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
there  was  started  a  paper  called  The  Po- 
Ikieimn^  which  appealed  regularly  every 
day,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  ready  for  the  breakfast  table. 
That  paper  cimaisted  of  all  the  leading 
articles  in  the  morning  newspapers,  pub- 
lished some  two  or  throe  hours  earlier,  and 
all  the  moat  important  articles  4nd  state- 


ments of  those  papers.  The  newspapers 
combined  in  a  body  to  put  down  that  jour- 
nal, but  from  the  state  of  the  law  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  effecting  that  object, 
and  I  think  it  could  hardly  be  accom- 
plished. Now,  what  is  the  proposition  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  ?  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
— ^first,  the  right  of  copyright  which  it 
gives ;  and  then  the  remedy  that  it  applies. 
I  certainly  agree  with  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Manchester  with  regard 
to  the  remedy,  that  a  great  deal  may  be 
said  in  opposition  to  it.  But  the  same 
may  be  said  of  every  proposal  which  de- 
sires to  accomplish  tnat  which  cannot  be 
attained  without  the  sacrifice  of  much  that 
wo  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
as  necessary  to  justice.  A  prompt,  speedy, 
and  economical  remedy  is  desired,  and  in 
proportion  as  we  desire  this  we  must  give 
up  much  of  the  dignity  and  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  connect  with  the  duo 
administration  of  justice.  It  is  said  in  the 
clause  that  there  shall  be  a  property  in 
every  original  article,  letter,  paragraph, 
communication,  and  composition  which 
shall  be  for  the  first  time  published  in 
every  newspaper  in  this  country.  This 
clause  is  distorted  by  representing  that  it 
introduces  the  word  "  news."  This  is  the 
criterion  of  the  offence: — 

*'  If  any  person  shall,  within  twenty-fonr  hours 
after  the  first  publication  of  any  original  artiole, 
letter,  paragraph,  communication,  or  oompotitton 
in  any  such  newspaper,  print  and  publish  any  copy 
of  such  original  article,  letter,  paragraph,  com- 
munication, or  composition,  or  of  any  material  part 
thereof,  or  any  colourable  abridgment  or  altera- 
tion of  the  same.'* 

Now,  the  identity  of  the  pirated  copy 
with  the  original  is  to  be  ascertained  in 
the  same  way  as  it  is  now  ascertained 
with  regard  to  larger  and  more  costly 
publications — namely,  by  the  identity  with 
the  language  in  which  the  communica- 
tion is  made.  If  the  language  of  the 
original  communication  and  that  of  the 
pirated  copy  are  so  plainly  identical  and 
BO  neariy  resembling  each  other  that  it 
is  impossible  to  mistake,  that  will  be  a 
common-sense  criterion  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other  as  to  the  fact  of  piracy  having 
been  committed.  I  am  surprisea  to  find 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Leominster  (Mr.  J.  G.  Phillimore)  putting 
his  finger  upon  the  words  "  colourable 
abridgment,"  because,  if  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  is  conversant  with  the  law, 
he  would  know  that  these  are  the  words 
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wbtcli  enter  into  every  expression  of  the 
law  as  it  now  stands  on  ibis  subject.  The 
remedy  is  one  that  my  bon.  Friend  (Mr. 
M.  Gibson)  ought  to  be  the  last  to  object 
to,  since  it  is  taken  from  an  Act  framed 
by  a  Manchester  Protectionist — I  refer  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament  brought  in  to  pro- 
tect copyright  of  design.  Yet  you  have 
no  difficulty  in  committing  to  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  or  two  justices  of  the  peace,  the 
difficult  question  of  copyright  of  design, 
while  you  hare  a  difficulty  in  trusting 
these  justices  with  the  opportunity  of 
detecting  what  every  man  of  common 
sense  could  point  out,  the  piracy  of  a  para- 
graph or  article  allowed  to  be  copyright, 
and  allowing  them  to  say  whether  the 
language  is  not  the  same,  or  whether  the 
language  of  the  one  does  not  so  nearly 
approach  to  the  language  of  the  other 
that  it  might  be  said  the  one  is  a  piratical 
abridgment  or  a  colourable  imitation  of 
the  other.  I  think  that  any  justice  of 
the  peace  could  discharge  that  duty,  and 
that  this  is  the  proper  occasion  for  not 
allowing  the  present  stato  of  the  law  to 
pass  without  alteration,  and  to  introduce 
some  improvement  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  law.  I  think  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  done  no- 
thing moi-e  than  his  duty.  If,  however, 
the  Committee  should  generally  think  that 
the  public  interests  do  not  require  him  to 
proceed  further,  he  will  no  doubt  be  con- 
tent with  having  suggested  the  improve- 
ment, and  will  not  further  press  it. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  after  the 
last  few  words  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor 
General,  it  was  almost  unnecessary  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion,  because  he  thought 
they  could  pretty  well  conjecture  what  was 
the  meaning  of  those  words.  The  real 
point  they  had  to  consider  was,  whether 
they  could  draw  a  distinction  between 
news  and  original  matter  in  a  newspaper. 
He  did  not  imagine  that  on  the  principle 
of  the  clause  there  was  any  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  Members  on  any 
side  of  the  House.  They  had  admitted  a 
copyright  in  books,  whether  published  ano- 
nymously or  otherwise:  and  they  ought 
consequently  to  be  prepared  to  admit  a 
copyright  in  all  original  compositions  pro- 
perly registered,  whether  anonymous  or 
no.  On  the  other  hand,  he  supposed  it 
would  not  be  affirmed  that  the  mere 
circumstance  of  making  public  a  fact 
which  had  already  taken  place  was  a 
fair  subject  for  a  copyright.  The  ques- 
The  JSolicUar  Oenerql 


tion  was,   whether  they   could,    by   any 
legislative  ingenuity,   draw    a    distioctica 
between  the  statement  and  the  c<Hiini«it, 
between  the  simple  narrative  and  the  in- 
ference founded  upon  that  narrative.     He 
had  not  heard  from  the  aupporters  of  the 
clause  the  slightest  attempt  to  solve  that 
problem,  and  for  his  part  be  believed  it  to 
be  absolutely  insoluble.     Admitting  thai  a 
copyright  could  be  recognised  in  the  case 
in  which  an  article  had  been  copied  word 
for  word,  how  could  it  be  recognised  ijs 
the  case  of  a  colourable  change   of  as 
article  ?      They  could  not  trust  to  mere 
similarity    of     argument,     or     to     mere 
identity  of  ideas    upon  questions  wfaieh 
were  at  one  and  the  same  time  engaging 
the  attention  of  hundreds  of  tboosands  of 
persons  in  the  country.     In   that  House 
itself  they  found  every  day  Members,  com- 
'pletely    unconnected   with    one    another, 
striking  out  the  same  line  of   ugoment, 
and  working    out    that    argument    very 
nearly  in  the  same  language.     He  (Loi^ 
Stanley)  had  the  honour  to  be  a  magis- 
trate,  and  he  confessed  he  should  fed 
extremely  perplexed  at  being  placed  in  so 
invidious  a  position  as  to  be  called  apon 
to  decide  so  intricate  and  complicated  a 
question.     If  you  were  to  give  a  copjright 
of  twenty-four  hours,  what  would  be  the 
result  ?     He  would  suppose  a  case  that  he 
himself  had  written  a  letter  to  a  morning 
paper,  which  he  wished  also  to  appear  in 
an  evening  paper  of  the  same  day.    Why 
he  and  the  printer  of  the  evening  paper 
could  be  legally  made  amenable,   as  the 
clause  now  stood.    If  you  could  distinguish 
between  news  and  original  matter,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  impossible,  he  would 
support  the  principle  of  the  clause ;  but  the 
distinction  seemed  to  him  one  impossible  to 
be  drawn :  he  thought,  therefore,  the  clause, 
if  passed  into  a  law,  could  not  be  adminis- 
tered ;  and  should  oppose  it  accordingly. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  said,  he 
hoped  that  before  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Ezdhequer  withdrew  the  clause,  he  would 
give  the  Committee  an  assurance  that  he 
woul^  devote  his  best  consideration  to  de- 
vising some  mode  of  reconciling  different 
opinions  on  this  point.  There  were  few  per- 
sons who  did  not  feel  in  their  hearts  that  som 
alteration  of  the  present  law  was  needed. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  said,  that  the  great 
evil  to  be  apprehended  ^m  the  omission 
of  some  such  clause  as  this  from  the  Bill 
was,  that  the  establishment  of  a  cheap 
press,  living  piratically  upon  the  existing 
newspapers,  would  lower  the  oharaoter  of 
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English  journals*  and  would  destroy  their 
Buperioritj  in  obtaining  ei tensive  and  ac- 
curate information,  and  in  calling  forth  ta- 
lent of  the  highest  description  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  It  could  not  possibly  answer 
for  newspapers  to  lay  out  large  sums  of 
money  in  obtaining  intelligence  from  a 
considerablo  distance,  if  it  were  immedi- 
ately to  become  the  property  of  the  public, 
or  of  individuals  interposing  between  tho 
public  and  the  journal  originally  publishing 
it.  The  provincial  papers,  he  considered, 
could  not  be  deteriorated  by  the  passing  of 
the  clause,  as  had  been  argued,  for  of 
course  all  the  respectable  provincial  news- 
paper proprietors  would  make  their  ar- 
rangements with  the  Loudon  papers,  who 
went  to  the  expense  of  obtaining  valuable 
intelligence.  They  would  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  outlay  so  incurred,  and  it 
would  be  only  fair  that  those  who  did  not 
pay  should  go  without  the  news  until  it 
became  generally  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  locality.  The  outlay  for  obtaining 
intelligence  was  enormous,  and  the  sums 
paid  for  original  compositions  for  our  best 
newspapers  were  of  very  considerable 
amount ;  but  what  journal  would  consent 
to  incur  these  heavy  expenses  if  their  best 
compositions  could  be  immediately  pirated 
by  a  swarm  of  cheap  publications.  Some 
time  ago  there  was  a  weekly  paper  which 
made  for  itself  a  large  circulation  by  get- 
ting early  copies  of  all  the  other  weekly 
papers,  and  transferring  their  best  articles 
to  its  own  pages.  This  no  doubt  would 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  daily  papers 
if  the  stamp  were  taken  off,  and  the  result 
would  be  a  great  falling  off  in  that  liberality 
and  disposition  to  incur  expense  for  intelli- 
gence or  for  talented  compositions  which 
now  characterised  our  press.  This  would 
completely  overbalance  every  advantage 
which  the  press  might  receive  from  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  duty.  At  present  the 
stamp  duty  did  render  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of  ca- 
pital and  intelligence  forthcoming  for  the 
establishment  of  a  newspaper,  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  talent  displayed  in  its  man- 
agement, but,  without  some  such  clause  as 
this,  all  would  be  pulled  down  to  one  com- 
mon level.  Much  had  been  said  of  the 
American  journals ;  but  he  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  our  journals  brought  down  to 
their  level,  either  in  news,  original  compo- 
sition, or  in  anything  which  conduced  to 
the  value  and  dignity  of  the  press.  With 
regard  to  anonymous  writing,  it  was  not 
generally  from  any  desire  on  the  part  of 


the  writers  that  such  a  system  was  adopt- 
ed, but  simply  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  those  arrangements  by  which  several 
writers  were  made  to  co-operate  together 
for  one  purpose,  the  editor  or  proprietor 
being  put  forward  as  the  responsible  per- 
son, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tho 
letters  of  "  Junius"  were  anonymous  con- 
tributions to  a  newspaper;  as  were  the 
letters  of  **  Runnymede,"  which  in  their 
time  had  also  produced  considerable  politi- 
cal effect.  Coming  to  more  recent  times, 
was  it  not  the  articles  in  the  press  which 
had  first  created  that  impression  on  the 
public  mind  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war  which  bad  caJled  for  and  compelled 
the  inquiry  now  in  progress;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  press,  should  we  ever 
have  had  a  chance  of  unravelling  any  of 
the  causes  by  which  our  gallant  army  in 
the  Crimea  had  been  brought  to  so  sad 
a  pass?  The  country  was  under  great 
obligations  to  the  newspaper  press,  and 
its  progress  was  an  object  which  every 
Englishman  ought  to  prize  and  endeavour 
to  promote.  With  regard  to  the  difficul- 
ties which  it  was  said  stood  in  the  way  of 
enforcing  the  law  of  copyright,  these,  he 
was  of  opinion,  might  be  met.  The  legal 
opponents  of  the  clause  allowed  its  abstract 
justice,  though  why  it  should  be  called 
*'  abstract  *'  justice  he  could  not  see,  since 
it  affected  the  pockets  and  interests  of  a 
largo  body  of  respectable  persons.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
pany (Mr.  J.  L.  Ricardo),  he  perceived, 
was  about  to  follow  him,  and  perhaps  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  tell  them  how  his 
Company  came  by  the  news  which  it  dis- 
seminated over  the  country.  Was  it  their 
own  agents  who  collected  news  for  them  at 
Vienna,  and  did  they  then  communicate  it 
to  the  leading  journals  ?  If  it  was  not  so, 
he  did  not  see  what  greater  right  they  had 
to  make  a  profit  of  this  news  than  a  clerk 
in  the  Post  Office  would  have  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  contents  of  any  private 
letter  which  came  under  his  notice ;  but  if 
it  were  as  he  had  described  it,  he  could 
not  sufficiently  admire  the  generosity  of 
the  Company  who  spread  so  much  news 
gratis  throughout  the  country.  He  hoped 
some  mode  would  be  devised  of  establish- 
ing newspaper  copyright,  otherwise  tho 
House  would  inflict  an  injury  on  the  press 
which  would  go  far  to  destroy  the  benefit 
intended  to  be  conferred  on  it  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  stamp. 

Mr.   J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  he  could 
not  allow  tho  insinuations  contained  in  the 
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ktter  part  of  the  hon.  Member's  speech  to 
pass  without  an  immediate  answer.  The 
hon.  Member  seemed  to  think  that  the 
despatches  which  passed  through  the  tele- 
graph were  intercepted  bj  the  Telegraph 
Company  on  their  waj  to  the  papers,  and 
used  by  them  for  their  own  purposes.  Now, 
the  principle  on  which  the  Electric  Tcle< 
graph  Company  had  always  been  conducted 
was,  that  every  despatch  intrusted  to  them 
was  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  without  any  one,  except  the 
clerk  through  whose  hands  it  passed,  being 
aware  of  its  contents.  So  soon  as  any  in- 
telligence, received  in  any  manner,  was 
published  in  the  newspapers,  it  was  imme- 
diately transmitted  by  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph Company  to  every  part  of  the  coun* 
try.  When  the  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  arrived 
in  this  country,  before  half  an  hour  it  was 
transmitted  by  the  telegraph  to  every  prin* 
cipal  town  in  the  United  Kingdom — to 
Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  Plymouth  and  Exeter  on  the  other ; 
and  he  should  certainly  look  with  very 
great  alarm  on  the  passing  of  any  law  to 
prevent  the  transmission  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  of  news  of  such  universal  interest. 
The  Electric,  Telegraph  Company  purchas- 
ed a  copy  of  The  Timei,  in  which  such  in- 
telligence was  recorded,  and  they  tele- 
graphed it  down  to  every  town  in  the 
country;  but,  if  they  were  not  to  do  that, 
if  there  were  no  telegraph,  then  Ths  Timei 
would  be  sent  down  five  or  six  hours  after, 
and  the  article  itself  would  be  extracted 
and  posted  in  the  Exchange-rooms,  or 
wherever  the  place  might  be,  just  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  have  been 
had  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  trans- 
mitted it.  The  only  difference  was,  that 
the  public  saw  the  intelligence  some  hours 
before  they  otherwise  would  do,  and  the 
iDJury  done  to  the  papers  was  the  same ; 
it  was  neither  more  nor  less,  and  the  public 
enjoyed  all  the  benefit  of  the  transmission 
by  telegraph.  It  was  a  distinct  rule  with 
the  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  that  no- 
thing should  be  transmitted  that  had  not 
been  previously  printed  in  the  newspapers. 
The  Company  did  not  take  on  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  transmitting  anything 
on  their  own  authority,  but,  as  had  been 
explained  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson),  they  stated 
that  they  transmitted  from  The  Timei,  The 
Post,  or  The  Herald,  certain  intelligence 
of  great  interest  which  the  public  ought 
to  know  at  once.  He  thought  that  the 
Mr.  •/".  L.  Ricardo 


Committee  ought  to  pause,  even  if  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Excnequer  had  not  aet 
them  the  example  of  pausing,  before  tfaej 
passed  any  such  law  as  that  involved  in  the 
present  clause.  It  was  not  for  the  interest 
of  the  Telegraph  Company  that  this  clause 
should  not  pass  into  law ;  he  as  a  public 
man  should  vote  agMust  the  clause,  but, 
as  far  as  his  private  interest  as  ch^rman 
of  the  Telegraph  Company  was  concerned, 
nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  than 
that  this  clause  should  pass,  because  the 
public  must  have  intellig^ce,  and  if  one 
corn  merchant  wanted  the  prices  of  wheat 
at  London  or  Dantsic,  others  also  must 
have  it,  and  if  the  Company  were  not  al- 
lowed to  transmit  from  The  Timee  the 
prices  current,  to  take  which,  of  course, 
under  the  present  clause,  would  be  piracy, 
in  such  a  case  each  individual  merchant 
would  have  to  transmit  a  private  message 
for  the  prices.  This  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Telegraph  Company,  but 
a  great  disadvantage  to  the  commerc»al  in- 
terests of  the  country.  He  did  not  share 
in  the  alarm  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Old- 
ham (Mr.  W.  J.  Fox),  and  he  must  eonfeas 
that  he  could  not  understand  why  taking 
the  stamp  off  rendered  copyright  protection 
necessary  now  if  it  was  not  necessary  before. 
They  had  been  told  by  tho  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  that  Manchester  woukl  be 
flooded  by  a  number  of  small  newspapers 
eontaining  the  news  of  the  London  papers ; 
but  these  small  newspapers  could  not  afford 
to  have  intelligence  transmitted  through 
the  telegraph ;  they  could  only  take  it  from 
the  Manchester  papers,  which  most,  as  at 
present,  obtain  their  intelligence  at  some 
cost,  and  from  them,  at  Uiird,  not  firat 
hand,  the  cheap  papers  would  be  obliged 
to  take  their  intelligence.  But,  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham,  ia  these  days 
of  penny  encyclopedias  and  cheap  publica^ 
tions,  told  them  that  because  papers  were 
cheap  they  must  deteriorate  the  press  of 
this  conntry,  and  that  their  articles  moat 
be  injurious,  he  (Mr.  Ricardo)  had  mis- 
taken the  hon.  Gentleman's  liberality  in 
these  matters,  for  he  apparently  did  not 
think  cheapness  compatible  with  uiility. 
He  (Mr.  Ricardo),  so  fiir  from  thinking 
that  this  measure  would  render  the  perio- 
dical papers  cheap  and  injnrioua  to  the 
morals  of  the  people,  believed  nothmg 
would  tend  more  to  elevate  their  morals. 
He  believed,  moreover,  that  the  public 
could  discriminate  between  what  was  good 
and  what  was  bad.  They  were  the  beat 
judges  of  what  they  ought  or  ought  not 
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to  buy  and  to  read,  and  it  was  not  for  that 
HouBO  to  decide  for  them. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  paid,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Qentleman  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, speaking  with  more  candour  than 
courtesy,  had  disposed  of  all  the  argu- 
ments used  on  his  (Mr.  Bentinck's)  sido  of 
the  Uottse  against  the  clause,  hy  stating 
that  they  wore  mere  **  misrepresentations 
which  Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House 
delighted  to  indulge  in. "  Without  troubling 
the  House  with  a  repetition  of  these  argu- 
ments, he  would  tell  the  Solicitor  General 
that  it  was  he  who  had  misrepresented  the 
arguments  used  on  his  (Mr.  Bentinck's) 
side  of  the  House.  The  Solicitor  General 
had  also  stated  that  part  of  the  due  admi- 
nistration of  justice  must  be  put  on  one 
side,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  clause. 
This,  coming  from  so  high  a  legal  autho- 
rity, was  a  conclusive  argument  against  the 
clause,  and  after  such  an  admission  there 
could  be  little  doubt  as  to  how  the  Com- 
mittee would  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  bright  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Milnes)  had  by  his 
notice  on  the  paper  raised  so  many  puzzling 
questions  for  the  GoTcmment,  that  he  was 
afraid  his  hon.  Friend  wanted  to  coax 
them  to  try  some  other  scheme,  and  he 
(Mr.  Bright)  had  risen  to  express  an  opi- 
nion that,  as  the  Goyernment  had  already 
so  many  puzzling  questions  before  them, 
they  had  better  not  unnecessarily  involve 
themselves  in  another.  The  Committee, 
he  believed,  agreed  that  all  persons  who 
carried  on,  or  were  connected  with,  news- 
paper making,  should  do  so  in  a  way  which 
would  be  remunerative  to  themselves,  but 
it  did  not  follow  that  it  should  be  made 
remunerative  by  a  clause  so  embarrassing 
as  the  present.  If  they  took  the  paper  which 
of  all  others  had  done  most  to  circulate  in- 
telligence, which  bad  expended  the  largest 
sums  to  obtain  it,  and  which  of  all  others 
was,  from  the  value  of  its  information,  most 
liable  to  piracy,  the  House  would  find  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  a  clause  of  this 
kind,  for  it  had  been  for  years  the  most 
profitable  business  speculation  that  any 
number  of  men  could  have  followed.  He 
alluded,  of  course,  to  The  Timei,  It  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  this  measure, 
neither  had  it  made  any  complaint,  but  it 
had  used  this  question  as  a  leader  to  com- 
plain of  something  else  which  might  be  a 
grievance.  At  this  moment,  with  The 
Times  at  5d.,  surely,  if  there  had  been 
any  chance  of  success,  a  paper  could  have 
been  brought  out  at  2d,,  paying  the  stamp. 


and  containing  all  that  one  desired  to  see  i 
but  such  a  paper  could  not  be  established, 
and,  if  it  could,  it  could  not  restrict  the  sale 
of  The  Times.  He  (Mr.  Bright)  coming 
from  Manchester,  could  not  obtain  27m 
Tifnes  till  he  reached  Rugby  or  Wolverton, 
and  when  in  town,  residing  in  St.  James's 
Street,  he  could  not  obtain  it  till  twelve  or 
one  o'clock,  and  one  day,  when  he  sent 
from  his  club  to  buy  one,  the  newsvender 
told  the  boy  he  could  not  get  a  copy,  and 
that  he  would  give  him  Is.  for  every  copy 
he  could  obtain.  Here,  then,  the  House  • 
had  a  paper  bringing  news  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  nothing  had  hitherto 
withheld  parties  from  pirating  its  leading 
articles  and  communications,  publishing 
them  in  a  paper  at  2d,,  and  paying  the 
stamp.  This  had,  indeed,  been  attempted 
by  several  papers,  but  had  failed ;  one  of 
them  had  been  audacious  enough  to  take 
an  office  next  to  The  Times,  but  they  did  not ' 
let  The  Times  know  what  they  were  going 
to  do  ;  and  even  made  a  contract  to  obtain  ' 
steam  from  tho  boilers  of  Hie  Times ;  so 
that  they  were  going  to  obtain  the  steam 
of  The  Times  in  more  senses  than  one. 
This  paper,  if  it  came  out,  did  not  last  for 
many  days,  and  he  defied  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  W.  J.  Fox) 
to  point  out  an  instance  in  which  an  at- 
tempt of  this  kind  had  succeeded.  They 
had  heard  ,  a  great  deal  said  about  tho 
American  papers,  and  he  generally  found 
that  when  Gentlemen  were  in  a  difficulty 
as  to  what  tlicy  should  say  on  this  ques- 
tion, they  always  had  a  kick  at  the  Ameri- 
can papers;  he  was  sorry  that  he  had 
not  with  him  a  paper  which  he  had  at 
home,  containing  a  list  of  300  persons  em- 
ployed on  The  New  York  Tribune.  They 
had  no  copyright  in  America,  and  they 
never  heard  any  complaints  of  piracy  from 
The  New  York  Herald,  The  Courier,  and 
other  American  papers ;  the  whole  thing 
was  a  delusion,  the  people  liked  to  buy 
what  they  wanted  at  first  hand — ^this  was 
so  in  America,  and  would  be  the  same  in 
this  country.  The  piracy  question  had 
been  got  up  for  the  moment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  Members  of  this  House 
from  looking  with  favour  on  the  Bill  brought 
in  by  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or 
that  which  was  introduced  by  his  prede- 
cessor the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone).  The  last 
time  he  (Mr.  Bright)  addressed  the  House 
on  this  subject,  he  read  a  paragraph  from 
The  Globe,  copied  from  a  Cambridge  paper, 
which  was  hot  on  the  subject  of  piracy, 
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and  it  stated  that  those  gentlemen  who  had 
been  most  concerned  in  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  were  preparing  to  bring  out  a  paper, 
to  engage  in  this  buccaneering  kind  of 
business,  and  by  inference  charged  him 
(Mr.  Bright)  and  hon.  Members  who  sat 
near  him  with  this  intention.  The  para- 
graph was  placed  in  a  prominent  part  of 
the  paper,  and  everybody  could  seo  the 
indignation  which  existed  in  the  mind  of 
The  Globe,  if  The  Globe  had  a  mind,  as 
to  the  question  of  piracy,  but  he  took  the 
s  liberty  on  that  occasion  of  pointing  out  to 
the  House  that  Tlie  Globe  was  the  most 
expeditious,  universal,  and  incessant  pirate 
they  had  in  this  country.  This  clause,  if 
passed  and  carried,  would  suppress  The 
Globe  altogether ;  and  what  did  The  Globe 
say  when  it  was  proposed  ?  It  looked  at 
the  question  then  from  an  entirely  different 
point  of  view.  That  paper  published  a 
leading  article  against  this  clause  infinitely 
more  forcible  and  more  logical  than  any- 
thing it  had  said  before  in  favour  of  such 
a  provision,  showing  conclusively  that  the 
clause  would  be  most  injurious,  and,  if  it 
were  operative,  most  unjust.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  was  very  judicious,  and 
entirely  agreed  with  his  view  of  this  mat- 
ter.    The  Globe  said — 

**  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  reputation  of 
journals  for  priority  of  intelligence,  and  origi- 
nality and  vigour  of  writing,  will  prove  their 
best  protection.  There  is  no  pirating  such  a  re- 
putation ;  and  little  fear  from  piracy  for  those 
journals  which  have  not  acquired  it." 

The  Solicitor  General  had  made  some  al- 
lusion to  piracy  which  he  said  was  being 
practised  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  and 
The  Times  of  that  morning  had  an  article 
in  which  great  indignation  was  evinced  at 
a  threepenny  paper  there  which  published 
news  appearing  in  The  Times.  That  paper 
was  about  the  size  of  The  Globe,  and  would 
no  doubt  be  published  at  a  lower  price 
when  the  stamp  was  abolished;  but  he 
would  undertake  to  say,  there  was  no  per- 
son connected  with  The  Times  who  would 
declare  that  one  single  copy  of  that  jour- 
nal the  less  was  sold  in  Manchester  in 
consequence  of  these  smaller  papers  which 
took  portions  of  its  news.  It  so  happened 
that  the  paper  in  question  had  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  the  Alma  just  one  day  before 
it  was  published  in  London,  and  The  Man- 
Chester  Guardian,  Hie  Manchester  Exami- 
ner, The  Leeds  Mercury,  and  papers  of 
that  class,  frequently  had  very  energetic 
and  able  correspondents  in  some  portions 
of  the  Continent,  so  that  it  did  not  follow 
Mr,  Bright 


that  because  early  news  was  published  ia 
Manchester  it  must  necessarily,  therefore, 
be  taken  from  the  London  papers.  A  piece 
of  intelligence  appearing  in  the  Manchester 
press  might  have  come  direct  from  Vienna, 
though  it  might  be  almost  the  same  as 
that  in  The  Times ;  and  was  The  Times  to 
be  armed  with  power  to  send  down  to 
Manchester,  and  drag  these  respectable 
editors  before  two  justices  of  the  peace  ? 
The  whole  question  had  been  torn  to 
pieces,  and  shattered  by  the  discussions 
which  had  taken  place  that  evening ;  and 
he  hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  agree  with  the  Committee,  and  the 
Committee  would  agree  with  him,  that  the 
Bill  should  pass  without  any  of  these  ob- 
noxious clauses.  He  was  satisfied  that,  if 
adopted,  they  would,  if  not  inoperative,  be 
injurious,  and  that  next  Session  they  would 
come  before  the  House  for  repeal. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHB- 
QUER :  I  apprehend.  Sir,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  by  the  law  as  it  at  present 
stands,  newspapers  do  enjoy  a  copyright 
for  the  original  articles  and  other  para- 
graphs inseHed  by  them.  In  law,  I  con- 
ceive, it  makes  no  difference  whether  a 
publication  is  anonymous  or  appears  with 
the  name  of  the  author.  It  is  a  new  doc- 
trine— new  to  me  at  least — which  I  have 
heard  preached  to-night,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  enjoy  a  copyright,  that 
the  name  of  the  author  should  appear. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  an  ency- 
clopsdia.  An  encyclopiedia  publishing 
anonymous  articles  unquestionably  enjoys 
the  same  copyright  as  a  poem,  a  history, 
or  an  original  work  published  with  the 
name  of  the  author.  It  has,  however, 
been  found  in  practice  that  the  greatest 
difiiculties  exist  in  enforcing  the  legal 
claim  to  copyright  which  a  newspaper  en- 
joys. A  newspaper  proprietor  can  neither, 
in  effect,  apply  to  a  court  of  equity  for  an 
injunction  to  prevent  the  publication  of  an 
article,  when  that  publication  is  so  ephe- 
meral, nor  can  he,  with  any  probability  of 
success,  enter  an  action  for  damages.  In 
introducing  a  measure,  therefore,  by  which 
the  number  of  cheap  newspapers  would 
be  largely  augmented,  it  was  felt  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  be  a  matter  of 
common  justice  to  the  proprietors  of  exist- 
ing newspapers  to  give  them  an  effectual 
remedy  by  which  their  present  rights 
might  be  enforced.  With  that  view  the 
clause  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  was  prepared  and  sabmitted  to 
them,  as  it  was  thought  but  just  to  guard 
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the  rights  and  interests  of  existing  news- 
papers. But,  Sir,  after  the  manner  in 
which  that  proposition  has  heen  received 
on  hoth  sides  of  the  House,  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  urge  the 
matter  further,  and  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
press  the  clause  upon  the  Committee.  The 
object  which  1  had  in  view  was,  that  this 
question  should  be  fairly  considered  by  the 
Committee,  that  they  might  see  what  was 
the  existing  state  of  the  law,  and  how  far 
it  met  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If 
they  believe  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
considerable  abuse,  and  if  they  prefer  to 
wait  until  the  effect  of  the  present  mea- 
sure has  been  felt  and  developed  in  prac- 
tice, so  as  to  see  whether  any  additional 
remedies  are  needed,  I  can  make  no  ob- 
jection to  that  course,  and  therefore  I 
shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  press  this 
clause. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  am  very  glad.  Sir, 
to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  withdrawing  the 
clause.  He  has  told  us  that  as  the  law  now 
stands  newspapers  have  a  right  to  copy- 
right. No  doubt  there  are  many  rights 
which  exist  at  present,  but  which  are  never 
asserted.  There  is  the  right  of  free  war- 
ren, for  instance.  I  know  many  indi- 
viduals who  possess  ^hat  right,  but  I  do 
not  suppose  there  is  any  one  who  would 
exercise  it.  The  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  Bright)  has  spoken  of  our 
press  as  compared  with  the  American  press, 
and  has  alluded  to  the  fears  of  those  who 
apprehend  that  very  injurious  consequences 
are  about  to  ensue  to  our  press  in  conse- 
quence of  this  measure  becoming  law. 
Now,  I  believe  myself  that  the  tendency 
of  this  alteration  in  the  law  is  to  assimilate 
the  press  of  this  country  to  the  American 
press.  But  the  tone  of  the  American  press 
is  not  occasioned  by  laws  of  this  kind,  but 
that  tone  is  lower  than  the  tone  of  the 
English  press  because  it  is  the  press  of  a 
younger  country,  and,  therefore,  there  are 
many  influences  at  work  in  England  which 
have  elevated,  and  which  will  raise  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  tone  of  the  English 
press.  But  the  tendency  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  no  doubt  to  lower  the  tone  of  the 
English  press,  because  that  tendency  is  to 
lower  its  enterprise,  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  it,  and  the  degree  of  talent  en- 
listed in  the  exercise  of  its  functions.  We 
have,  however,  at  the  present  moment  op- 
portunities of  counteracting  to  a  certain 
degree  what  we  may  consider  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  proposition  of  the  Qovern- 


ment  in  this  particular  case.  I  think  we 
are  bound,  if  we  do  not  admit  a  copyright 
— and  I 'am  myself  opposed  to  any  such 
admission,  because  I  think  that,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  on  a  great  scale  impos- 
sible, and  in  every  respect  vexatious — I 
say,  I  think  we  are  bound  to  facilitate  as 
much  as  possible  the  competition  of  the 
newspaper  which  invests  and  employs  a 
larger  capital,  and  which  engages  a  greater 
amount  of  talent  than  all  those  journals 
which  are  in  a  very  different  and  contrary 
position.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  pro- 
position of  The  Tiniea  newspaper,  which 
has  been  alluded  to  this  evening  by  one  or 
two  Members  in  a  certain  spirit  of  derision, 
is  a  just  and  sound  proposition ;  and  if  you 
say  that  you  will  give  no  copyright  to  a 
newspaper  at  present  existing,  you  are 
bound  to  facilitate  in  every  possible  man- 
ner its  means  of  competition  with  all  other 
journals  which  may  pirate  its  news  and  its 
intellect.  At  the  proper  time,  therefore,  I 
shall  support  that  Amendment  which  will 
propose  that  newspapers  should  circulate 
by  the  post  without  any  limitation  as  to 
weight.  I  think,  under  these  circum- 
stances, you  will  be  able  to  remove  to 
some  extent  the  injustice  which  must  ne- 
cessarily be  committed,  and  which  no  one 
can  doubt  in  theory  exists  as  regards  the 
newspaper  which  invests  capital  and  en- 
gages talent,  when  placed  in  opposition  to 
the  journal  which  does  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  But,  practically,  will  it  happen 
that  an  established  London  newspaper  ex- 
isting on  the  present  scale  will  suffer  by 
this  kind  of  competition  ?  I  doubt  it.  At 
the  present  moment  —  as  has  been  re- 
marked almost  to  surplusage  in  this  discus- 
sion— the  system  of  piracy  exists.  At  a 
club  you  may  receive  information  of  what 
occurs  in  this  House  this  very  evening. 
You  can  get  the  condensed  ncvrs  of  the 
debate  there,  but  does  that  prevent  you 
from  taking  in  the  morning  paper  which 
gives  you  that  debate  more  at  length  and 
more  authentically  ?  The  same  thing  oc- 
curs when  you  come  to  compare  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  distant  town  with  those  of 
the  metropolis.  The  public  will,  depend 
upon  it,  always  go  to  the  fountain  head. 
There  is  no  possibility  by  any  piracy,  or  by 
cribbing  in  the  contemptible  mode  in  which 
all  these  forms  of  larceny  are  executed,  of 
your  competing  with  the  original  article — 
that  which  appeals  to  your  sentiment,  your 
reason,  and  your  sense  of  utility  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  in  which  the  stolen  article  is 
deficient.    And  I  feel  persuaded  that  we 
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shall  not  in  the  long  run  lover  (he  tone  of 
EngliBh  jonrnalUm  provided  we  Bfcndy,  bj 
ever  J  possible  means,  to  faeiHtAte  the  oom- 
nmnioation  of  iBtelligense.  1  am  asked  to 
give  a  copyright  in  news.  Now,  my  idea  is, 
that  it  is  my  daty  to  facilitate  the  commu- 
nieation  of  intelligence,  and,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  communication  of  intelligence, 
X  must  not  give  a  copyright  in  news,  bat 
rather  devise  some  mode  by  which  intelli- 
gence can  be  circulated  so  that  the  largest 
number  of  people  in  the  country  can  be- 
come acquainted  with  it.  An  hon.  Gentle- 
maut  anticipating  that  the  principle  of 
copyright  in  newspaper  literature  might  be 
conceded,  has  ventured  to  maintain  that 
the  only  condition  on  which  that  principle 
ought  to  be  conceded  is,  that  no  copyright 
should  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  anonymous 
literary  compositions.  By  the  present  law 
of  England,  we  do  not  in  point  of  fact 
give  a  copyright  to  an  anonymous  writer, 
because  it  is  the  possessor  of  a  copyright, 
and  not  the  creator  of  a  copyright,  who  by 
our  laws  possesses  a  vested  right  in  the 
composition.  I  am  far  from  inclined  to 
throw  any  discouragement  upon  the  propo- 
sition of  my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
North  Northumberland  (Lord  Lovaine);  in- 
deed, I  have  more  than  once  had  the  plea- 
sure of  conversing  with  him  on  the  subject. 
No  doubt  there  is  something  that  recom- 
mends itself  to  every  manly  mind  in  the 
principle  that  every  one  should  be  respon- 
sible for  the  sentiments  he  expresses,  but 
if  you  come  to  practice,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  you  will  be  able  to  secure  that 
result.  What  law  can  you  devise  by  which 
you  can  secure  that  the  writer  of  a  leading 
article  in  a  journal  should  certainly  be 
known  to  every  one  who  roads  that  article? 
You  may  pass  a  law  making  it  incumbent 
that  a  name  shall  be  signed  to  each  article 
in  a  newspaper ;  but  what  name  will  ap- 
pear ?  How  can  you  secure  that  it  will  be 
the  name  of  the  writer  ?  No  doubt  there 
are  circumstances  under  which  such  a  law 
would  increase  the  authority  of  the  press. 
The  writer  who  bears  an  illustrious  name 
would  not  hesitate  to  sign  it,  and  thus  in- 
crease the  influence  of  the  article  and  the 
circulation  of  the  journal;  but  the  writer 
who  does  not  bear  an  illustrious  name, 
though  he  may  sign  one  that  may  become 
celebrated,  will  hesitate  before  he  signs  it ; 
and  you  may  have  a  formal  and  teclmical 
signature,  but  one  utterly  inoperative  for  the 
purpose  you  require,  and  the  result  will  be 
far  from  bringing  under  your  scrutiny  and 
supervision  the  namiea  of  those  you  suspect 
Mr.  DUraeli 


or  wish  to  become  aeqaaiiited  with.  Hy 
noblo  Friend  has  sp<^en  to-ni^t  of  what  he 
terms  the  calumnies  of  the  public  jomvala 
of  this  country.  My  noble  Friend  thoaght 
himself  justified,  no  doubt,  in  the  remarks 
he  made,  from  certain  circumstances  which 
may  be  fresh  in  his  mind  and  memory; 
but  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  my  noble 
Friend  expressed  an  opinion  that  cannot  be 
justified  with  regard  to  the  newspapers  of 
this  country.  That  they  may  be  arrogant, 
that  they  may  employ  the  liberty  which, 
fortunately  for  this  country,  they  possess, 
in  a  manner  which  some  of  us  may  often 
regret,  is  very  possible ;  but  that  the  gene- 
ral tendency  of  their  labours  is  to  maintain 
the  public  spirit  of  the  country  and  to 
guard  and  uphold  the  public  liberties,  1 
think  no  impartial  person  can  for  a  moment 
doubt.  Several  hon.  Members,  and  parti- 
cularly an  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  have 
referred  to-night  to  anonymous  writing. 
Why,  Sir,  anonymous  writing  is  not  the 
exception,  but  it  is  the  rule  of  the  litera- 
ture of  this  country.  It  does  not  apply  to 
political  literature  alone,  but  it  applies,  on 
the  contrary,  to  the  whole  of  the  literature 
of  the  country.  Who- wrote  Thomas  d 
Kempii?  Nobody  knows.  Who  wrote 
the  WhoU  DtUy  of  Man  ?  Now,  there  is 
a*  book  which  every  one  of  us  ought  to 
have  studied — which  for  generations  our 
predecessors  have  studied — which  has  had 
more  editions  than  any  book  in  the  world, 
and  which  is  not  a  scandalous  book,  a  libel- 
lous book,  or  a  political  book,  but  which  is 
an  anonymous  book.  I  noticed  some  ano- 
nymous works  that  occurred  to  me  when 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  speaking,  and 
leaving  the  higher  order  of  literature — 
religious  literature  —  Thomas  d  Kempxs 
and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man — let  me  ask 
who  was  the  author  of  Waverley?  An 
anonymous  writer.  Who  was  the  author 
of  Bohinson  Crusoe  ?  An  anonymous 
writer.  Who  was  the  author  of  A  Ftn- 
dicoHon  of  Natural  Society  f  Why, 
one  who  became  afterwards  one  of  the 
roost  brilliant  ornaments  of  this  House, 
to  whom  we  are  always  referring  as  the 
most  eloquent  of  orators,  the  tnbst  pro- 
found of  sages,  and  if  we  mention  him 
as  a  statesman  it  is  only  to  abuse  the 
Whigs  for  not  having  placed  him  in  the 
Cabinet — I  mean  Mr.  Burke.  What  are 
the  most  brilliant  performances  of  political 
literature?  What  are  those  works  that 
were  written  by  one  who  in  this  House 
occupied  the  highest  post,  whose  name  will 
ever  be  remembered,  and  whose  oratory. 
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though  a  tradition,  still  liTes  in  the  memory 
of  the  nation«»I  mean  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
What  are  Lord  Bolingbroke '•  works?   All 
those  works  which  we  are  continually  quot- 
ing are  anonymous.     When  told  of  anony* 
mous  writing,  I  referred  naturally  to  the 
most  brilliant  and  permanent  creations  of 
the  imagination— and  I  remembered  that 
one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English 
language— the  Eisay  an  Man — was  an 
anonymous  work.    Really,  therefore,  when 
we  remember  these  instances  which  have 
only  this  moment  occurred   to  mo,  and 
recall  the  hundred  other  examples  which 
might  be  collected,  it  is  too  absurd,  in 
speaking  of  anonymous  writing,   merely 
to  appeal  to  the   leading   articles  of  a 
newspaper,  or  to  the  political  letters  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  referred, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  effecting 
A  T^ry  great  change,  which  in  its  origi- 
nal conception  I  believe  to  have  been  just, 
but  which,  as  applied  by  the  present  Go- 
vernment, seems  to  me  to  be  uncertain, 
cumbrous,  and  unsatisfactory,  we  have  in 
this  instance  to  combat  and  meet  a  diffi- 
culty  which  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  cope 
with.     We  cannot  give  to  the  rumour,  or 
to  the  whisper  of  the  day  or  of  the  hour, 
even  if  authentic,  the  same  permanent  pri- 
yileges  which  we  would  give  to  an  epic 
poem  or  to  one  of  those  histories  which  are 
possessions  for  ever.     We  are  bound  to 
give  to  the  communication  of  intelligence 
the  utmost  facilities  which  the  law  wiU  per- 
mit, and  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  which 
are  to  limit  and  restrict  the  circulation  of 
newspapers  or  works,  on  which  so  much 
intelligence  is  expended,  so  much  talent 
employed,  and  so  much  capital  employed — 
the  attempts  to  restrict  the  privileges  of  the 
Post  Office  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
paper,  by  singling  out  the  particular  quali- 
ties which  make  it  interesting  to  the  mul- 
titude, are,  I  think,  not  to  bo  tolerated. 
But  while  you  assert  that  all  the  news 
a  journal  circulates,   all  the  charms  of 
thought  or  expression  it  may  diffuse,  can- 
not have  that  miserable  privilege  and  mo- 
nopoly of  a  few  hours  which  has  been  sug- 
gested, while  you  assert  that  that  would 
be  incompatible  with  our  civilisation  and 
the  age  and  manners  in  which  we  live,  at 
the  same  time  it  is  intolerable  and  not  to 
be  endured   that  we   should  by  artificial 
restrictions  hamper  the  circulation  of  in- 
telligence.   Let  me  impress  upon  the  Com- 
mittee that  it  is  our  interest  that  the  news- 
papers in  this  country  should  be  supported 
by  the  capital  and  fed  by  the  intelligence 


of  the  country,  because  it  is  only  by  this 
mode  that  we  can  retain  the  superiority  of 
the  English  press,  and  maintain  that  supe- 
riority over  the  American  newspapers  to 
which  hon.  Members  have  so  often  referred 
during  this  discussion. 

Lord  LOVAINE  said,  he  must  beg  to 
explain  that  he  had  not  proposed  to  compel 
the  authors  of  any  articles,  except  those 
who  claimed  the  right  which  would  be  con- 
ferred by  the  present  clauso,  to  sign  their 
names.  No  man  was  more  ready  than 
himself  to  acknowledge  the  talent  which 
was  displayed  by  the  writers  in  the  public 
press,  but  it  was  the  maxim  of  English 
law  that  no  man  could  have  a  right  in 
another's  wrong,  and  upon  that  {>nnciple 
he  thought  that  leading  articles  in  a  news- 
paper which  contained  libellous  matter  upon 
individuals  ought  not  to  come  within  the 
protection  of  the  law. 

Mr.  J.  G.  PHILLIMORE  said,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  Eisof  an  Man,  referred 
to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  was  published  anonymously,  and 
as  to  Thomas  ^  Kempia,  he  would  beg  to 
inform  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  it 
was  written  by  Thomas  k  Kempis,  the 
author  of  another  treatise  entitled  De 
Imiiatiane  Christi, 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  he  was  sorry  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  disagreed 
from  him,  but  he  had  in  his  possession  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Essay  on 
Man,  and  he  could  state  that  it  was  pub- 
lished anonymously.  Who  Thomas  h 
Kempis  was  he  thought  no  one  had  ever 
known,  but  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man could  inform  him  he  would  be  much 
obliged  for  the  information. 

Clause  ioiihdrawn, 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNE S  said,  he 
would  now  beg  to  bring  forward  the  clause 
of  which  he  had  given  notice.  He  felt  him- 
self in  a  peculiarly  difficult  position  in  mov- 
ing this  clause,  because  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  had,  in  dealing  with  another 
subject,  anticipated  almost  everything  he 
had  intended  to  say  with  regard  to  it,  and 
compelled  him  in  a  great  measure  to  rely 
upon  his  arguments.  The  immediate  object 
of  the  clause  which  he  held  in  his  hand  was 
to  take  as  the  measure  which  might  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  post  for  Id.  a  standard 
rather  above  that  of  the  paper  which  had 
the  largest  circulation.  He  might  be  ask- 
ed why  he  had  chosen  dimension  rather 
than  weight.  To  that  he  would  reply  that 
in  such  cases  weight  waa  uncertain,  and  if 
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the  Act  became  one  of  ft  permftnent  cha- 
racter, under  the  competition  which  it 
might  give  rise  to  there  might  arise  cir 
cuiustances  connected  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  itself  which  would  render 
weight  no  criterion  as  to  the  amount  of 
matter  contained,  and  he  had,  therefore, 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  shape  this  clause 
in  accordance  with  the  17Ui  of  Victoria, 
cap.  3.  He  found  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
when  he  brought  in  a  Bill  to  alter  the 
Stamp  Act,  had  thought  that  it  was  only 
justice  to  take  as  the  measure  for  trans- 
mission by  post  the  dimensions  of  the 
largest  paper  then  in  circulation,  and  he 
(Mr.  Milnes)  now  asked  the  Committee,  in 
altering  the  present  law,  to  take  as  the 
measure  of  dimension  the  largest  paper  at 
present  in  circulation.  It  had  been  said 
that  it  would  be  much  better  not  to  enter 
on  the  question  of  weight  or  dimensiou, 
but  to  allow  any  daily  paper  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  post  for  Id.,  without  regard  to  its 
weight  or  size ;  and  it  had  been  argued 
that  by  confining  that  concession  to  the 
daily  papers  it  would  be  without  the  range 
of  possibility  that  any  very  extraordinary 
weight  would  be  imposed  upon  the  Post 
Office.  In  reply  to  that  opinion,  the 
argumerUum  ad  ahsturdum  had  been  used, 
and  it  had  been  asked  whether,  if  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper  chose  to  wrap  him- 
self up  in  a  copy  of  his  own  journal,  he 
would  be  conveyed  tlirough  the  Post  Office 
for  Id, ;  but  the  argument  which  really  most 
weighed  with  him  was,  that  he  did  not  see 
how  such  a  concession  could  be  made  to  the 
daily  papers  alone  without  acting  most  in- 
juriously and  unjustly  upon  and  against 
the  provincial  and  weekly  papers,  and 
upon  that  consideration  he  had  felt  that 
he  could  not  fairly  argue  the  question  upon 
the  ground  of  conveying  the  daily  papers 
through  the  post  for  Id,  without  any  limi- 
tation whatever  as  to  their  size.  He 
hoped  that  the  Government  would  not 
have  any  objection  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle  that  the  daily  papers  of  the 
metropolis,  which  had  by  their  diligence, 
exertion,  and  ability  raised  themselves  to 
tho  position  of  distributing  over  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  tho  kingdom  an 
amount  of  intellectual  matter  never  pro- 
duced in  the  same  way  in  any  other  nation, 
should  enjoy  a  full  sharo  of  justice,  and 
that  their  chances  of  circulation  should  not 
bo  diminished  at  a  moment  when  power 
was  being  given  to  very  large  papers  to 
i/r.  M,  Milnes 
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circulate  an  unlimited  number  of  copies 
within  a  certain  radius  without  going  to  the 
expense  of  a  stamp.  This  was,  he  thought, 
a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  newspapers 
which  Members  of  that  House  had  become 
accustomed  to  look  upon  almost  as  politi- 
cal rivals,  and  of  which  it  was  impoasible, 
however  one  might  disagree  from  the  ptin- 
ciplea  contained  in  them,  to  think  without 
respect.  All  that  those  papers  asked  for 
was,  that  they  should  not  be  placed  in  ul 
unfair  position,  but  that  thej  should  be 
allowed  a  reason ablo  chance  of  keeping 
up  the  high  intellectual  position  which  tb^ 
now  enjoyed.  The  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Gladstone)  stated  the  other 
day  that  the  question  of  weight  was  at  pre- 
sent 80  nicely  balanced  that  the  railwajs 
were  unable  to  carry  into  the  country  bj  the 
early  trains  a  complete  supply  of  The  Itwues; 
that  portion  of  the  paper  containing  news 
being  sent  by  the  early  trains,  and  the 
supplement  by  later  trains.  He  (Mr. 
Milnes)  had  made  inquiries  on  the  subject, 
and  he  found  that,  though  the  fact  was 
true,  the  inference  was  entirely  false.  The 
question  was  one  depending  altogether 
upon  the  manipulation  of  newspapers  ;  and 
now,  when  the  circiUation  of  newspapers 
was  so  considerably  increased,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  war,  the  difficoltj  of 
manipulating  the  large  number  of  Tke 
Times  required  to  be  transmitted  bj  the 
early  trains  was  too  great  to  be  over- 
come, and  it  was  solely  on  this  account, 
and  not  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
weight,  that  one  portion  of  the  paper  was 
conveyed  by  one  train  and  the  remaining 
portion  by  another  He  did  not  think  that, 
if  the  present  Bill  should  be  passed,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  or  even  seri- 
ously injuring  the  great  metropolitan  jonr- 
uals,  for  ho  believed  they  had  sufficient 
energy  and  power  to  overcome  any  diffi- 
culties to  which  they  might  be  subjected 
by  the  measure.  Hod.  Gentlemen  were 
aware  that  when,  during  the  last  century, 
a  penny  stamp  was  imposed  upon  periodi- 
cals, it  was  predicted  that  such  publications 
would  be  destroyed  ;  but  the  Spectator, 
though  shaken  temporarily,  not  only  sur- 
vived the  blow,  but^ose  with  redoubled 
vigour  ;  and  in  the  very  last  article,  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  Spectator,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Steele  congratulated  himself  that  that 
paper,  by  the  buoyancy  of  its  own  merit, 
had  attained  an  enormous  circulation  in 
defiance  of  the  stamp.  Although,  how- 
ever, the  Spectator  of  that  day,  and  the 
best  periodicals  of  the  present  day,  might 
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possiblj  sarvive  such  an  injury,  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  reflection  that  the 
8pectak>r  might  have  had  a  tenfold  circu- 
lation if  it  had  not  been  subjected  to  that 
Btamp.  He  had  no  doubt  the  newspapers 
of  the  present  day  vould  derive  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  abolition  of  the  stamp 
which  now  limited  their  circulation,  and 
he  asked  the  Committee,  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy  and  justice,  to  assent  to  his 
proposal  He  did  not  ask  a  privilege  for 
one  newspaper  or  another,  but  he  asked 
them  to  enable  every  newspaper,  metropo- 
litan or  provincial,  to  rise  to  the  same 
height  of  intellectual  merit,  to  deserve  the 
same  public  attention,  and  to  exercise  the 
same  influence  over  the  country  as  had 
been  attained  and  were  exercised  by  the 
leading  journals  of  the  metropolis.  He 
asked  them  to  assent  to  his  proposal  in 
recognition  of  the  merit  of  those  great 
newspapers  which  formed  their  daily  de- 
light. If  they  neglected  this  opportunity 
they  might  have  cause  for  permanent  re- 
gret hereafter,  when  they  discovered  that 
they  had  destroyed  or  damaged  an  import- 
ant means  of  promoting  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  country. 

«  Every  periodical  publication  that  sball  be 
printed  and  publiBbed  at  intervals  not  exceeding 
seven  days  between  the  two  consecutive  parts 
or  numbers  of  snob  publication,  and  the  super- 
flees  of  which  shall  not  exceed  three  thousand 
five  hundred  inches  of  printed  matter,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  said  privilege  of  transmission  and 
re-transmimion  by  the  Post,  if  duly  stamped  with 
the  appropriate  die  of  one  penny :  Provided  al- 
ways. That  such  publication  shall  be  subject  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  imposed  in  the  third 
Clause  of  this  Act." 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  1°. 

Mr.  cowan  said,  he  thought  he  owed 
an  apology,  or  at  least  an  explanation,  to 
the  Committee  for  not  having  pressed  the 
Amendments  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 
Having  found,  however,  that  those  Amend- 
ments were  unpalatable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, that  they  were  objected  to  by  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr. 
Gladstone),  and  also  by  the  noble  Member 
for  King's  Lynn  (Lord  Stanley),  whose 
manly  and  independent  conduct  on  this 
question  did  him  great  credit,  he  felt  it 
would  have  been  very  unwise  on  his  part 
if  he  had  pressed  them  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Committee.  He  thought,  consider- 
ing the  various  parties  whose  interests 
were  affected,  and  taking  into  account  also 
the  transition  state  of  the  Post  Office  in 
connection  with  the  duties  it  was  called 
upon  to  discharge,  that  that  House  was 
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a  very  unfit  tribunal  to  determine  what 
amount  of  weight  or  charge  should  be 
fixed,  and  that  the  subject  was  one  which 
should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Execu- 
tive Government.  He  imagined  that  the 
Government  would  not  be  disposed  to  as- 
sent to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Pontefract  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Committeo,  which 
seemed  to  be  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  State  must  convey  by  post  any 
amount  of  weight.  There  were  newspapers 
in  existence,  such  as  The  lUustrcUea  Lon-- 
don  News,  with  its  supplements,  which 
weighed  as  much  as  ten  ounces,  and  if  the 
Committee  agreed  that  newspapers  of  the 
dimensions  of  3,500  inches  should  be  car- 
ried at  a  rate  of  one  penny,  he  did  not  see 
why  they  should  not  go  a  step  further, 
and  convey  such  papers  as  The  Illustrated 
London  if  eves  at  the  same  rate.  He  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  enormous  weight  of  newspapers  the 
Post  Office  now  carried,  as  contrasted  with 
what  was  the  case  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
He  found,  from  an  article  in  The  European 
Magazine  of  1808,  that  the  number  of 
newspapers  in  England  in  1782  was  fifty- 
two;  in  1790,  sixty;  and  in  1801,  135. 
The  number  of  newspapers  in  Scotland  in 
these  respective  years  was  eight,  seven, 
and  thirty-one;  and  in  Ireland,  three,  nine, 
and  fifty-six.  The  circulation  of  the  Lon- 
don morning  papers  in  1808  was  16,000; 
of  evening  napers,  14,000;  of  Sunday 
papers,  25,0($0 ;  of  weekly  papers,  20,000 ; 
and  of  others,  10,000;  making,  as  the 
writer  of  the  article  observed,  the  •'  enor- 
mous number"  of  85,000  newspapers, 
using  five  tons  of  paper  in  the  course  of  a 
week.  There  was  another  article  on  the 
subject  in  The  European  Magazine  of 
1822,  when  the  circulation  of  The  Times 
was  stated  to  be  5,700.  The  average  daily 
circulation  of  that  journal  at  the  present 
time  was  stated  to  be  60,000.  The  circu- 
lation of  The  Observer  in  1822  was  stated 
to  be  6,860,  of  Tlie  Morning  Chronicle 
3,180,  and  of  The  St.  Jameses  Chronicle 
3,700 ;  and  the  writer  of  the  article,  after 
referring  to  the  circulation  of  other  jour- 
nals, goes  on  to  observe  that  the  result 
presented  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the 
activity  of  the  periodical  press.  How  would 
the  writer  have  been  astonished  if  he  had 
seen  the  progress  that  had  been  since  made 
in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  news- 
papers! Instead  of  the  consumption  of 
paper  by  the  London  press  being  five  tons 
a  week,  as  was  the  case  in  1808,  it  was 
3  T 
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morning  papers,  which  supplied  the  great 
mass  of  information,  to  a  most  severe  and 
unfair  competition,  though  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  feelings  of  the  proprietors 
of  country  newspapers,  who  had  petitioned 
the  House  in  a  sort  of  Protectionist  spirit. 
He  thought  there  was  no  justice  in  their 
complaint,  and  was  glad  the  House  had 
not  listened  to  it,  hut  if  they  recognised 
the  principle  of  treating  newspapers  in- 
variably  in  the  Post  Office,  they  ought  not 
to  violate  that  principle  in  the  case  of  the 
largest  newspaper,  employing  the  most 
capital,  and  from  whose  labours  and  ex- 
penditure the  public  derived  the  greatest 
benefits.  He  did  not  ask  them  for  a 
copyright,  for  he  never  wished  to  see  one ; 
but  he  did  think,  when  they  were  imposing 
a  postage  upon  newspapers,  the  question 
they  ought  to  consider  should  not  be  so 
much  a  question  of  simple  postage  as  of 
imposing  it  equally  on  all.  It  was  of  the 
greatest  consequence  that  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  should  be  kept  up  to  the 
high  standard  at  which  they  now  confess- 
edly stood,  and  the  way  to  keep  them  up 
would  be  to  allow  those  newspapers  upon 
which  the  most  money  and  the  greater 
talent  were  expended  to  circulate  in  the 
country  districts  with  as  much  freedom  and 
as  little  expense  as  possible.  He  asked  for 
bare  justice,  and  he  would  only  add,  as  an 
allusion  had  been  made  to  hon.  Members 
truckling  to  the  press,  that  if  it  would 
ill  become  hon.  Members  to  truckle  to  the 
press,  still  less  would  it  become  the  press 
to  truckle  to  hon.  Members. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  :  I  had  some 
difficulty.  Sir,  in  understanding  precisely 
what  the  proposition  was,  until  I  heard  the 
hon.  Member  who  has  just  sat  down.  It 
is  simply  this :  that  there  is  a  case  for  re- 
lief to  The  Times  newspaper — I  do  not  know 
that  any  other  large  paper  was  mentioned 
— in  respect  to  transmission  through  the 
post;  and  that  whereas  The  Times,  with 
Its  double  supplement  full  of  most  profit- 
able advertisements^now  pays  a  freight 
of  l|d.  for  carriage  through  the  post,  for 
the  future  it  shall  only  pay  for  the  carriage 
of  the  same  profitable  cargo  the  sum  of  Id. 
In  other  words,  that  id.  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  public  revenue.  I  ask  the  Com- 
mittee, is  this  a  case  for  relief?  Now,  I 
am  prepared  to  make  this  proposition  to 
The  Times,  I  will  pay  that  ^i.  freely  for 
the  extra  sheet  of  advertisements,  if  they 
will  give  to  me  the  money  which  they  re- 
ceive from  their  advertising  connection.  I 
will  bind  myself  legally  to  that  bargain — 
Mr.  Lowe 


to  pay  the  |<l.,  if  I  may  receive  the  money 
paid  for  advertisements.  There  is  no  doubt 
it  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  public  that  the 
Post  Office  should  carry  what  the  public 
wants  as  cheaply  as  possible;  but  I  con- 
tend that  wo  must  have  regard  to  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  cheapness,  and 
that  we  are  not  to  tax  the  public  to  carry 
The  Times  newspaper,  or  any  other  paper, 
by  offering  to  do  it  at  a  less  charge  than  it 
costs.  If  we  can  carry  a  periodical  publi- 
cation the  size  of  The  Times  and  its  double 
supplement  for  Id,  without  loss,  we  can 
carry  all  other  publications  of  the  same 
weight  and  the  same  size  without  loss; 
because  the  Post  Office  cannot  take  into 
consideration  the  contents,  but  merely  the 
weight  and  the  bulk.  And,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  loss  in  carrying  all,  if  we 
can  carry  The  Times  without  loss  at  this 
rate.  Then,  I  ask  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
M.  M lines),  why  does  he  not  propose  to 
carry  all  ?  And  if  he  cannot  carry  all,  I 
sav,  why  is  the  public  to  be  taxed  to  carrj 
a  large  newspaper  full  of  profitable  adver- 
tisements ?  What  has  been  the  course  in 
reference  to  The  Times  newspaper  ?  I  am 
prepared  to  carry  it  at  the  lowest  possible 
charge  at  which  it  can  be  carried,  so  as  to 
cover  the  costs  to  the  public.  The  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  the 
stamp  off  the  first  supplement  to  The 
Times,  Formerly  The  Times  and  a  single 
supplement  had  to  pay  a  tax  of  I  jd.  to  go 
through  the  post ;  and  not  only  that,  but, 
in  order  to  liave  the  postal  privilege,  it 
was  required  to  pay  the  Ha.  upon  its 
whole  impression.  For  the  future,  only 
those  particular  copies  that  go  through  tho 
post  will  have  to  pay  the  tax ;  and  that  is 
a  considerable  relief,  by  exempting  a  large 
proportion  of  the  impression  from  that 
duty.  The  return  of  \d.  stamps,  only  is- 
sued during  1854,  gave  something  over  a 
toUl  amount  of  20,0007.  a  year.  Well, 
that  stamp  was  taken  off;  nobody  objected 
to  it ;  but  what  was  the  effect  ?  Did  the 
public  get  anv  benefit  ?  Did  not  everybody 
pay  5d.  for  The  Times  as  usual  f  Was  tho 
expense  of  printing  The  Times,  of  getting 
it  up,  or  collecting  the  news,  greater  than 
before  ?  Not  at  all.  If  they  paid  the  same, 
and  got  the  same  price  for  their  paper, 
where,  I  want  to  know,  went  this  20,0007. 
a  year  ?  I  say  that  that  was  a  great  boon 
to  The  Times.  It  was  granted ;  nobody 
objected.  But  when  they  come  hero  and 
tell  us  that  I%e  Times  newspaper  is  in- 
jured, and  has  a  claim  for  relief,  I  say  it 
is  a  monstrous  appeal,  and  that  this  Uouso 
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most  oujast.  Or  was  ii  proposed  to  carry 
this  principle  to  all  printed  matter  and  to 
all  priy ate  documents  ?  [Mr.  Milnes  :  No.] 
Then  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to 
argue  that  question.  But  let  the  Com- 
mittee recollect  that  a  letter  weighing 
under  half  an  ounce  was  sent  for  ld„ 
while  the  largest  newspaper  printed,  and 
weighing  nearly  six  ounces,  was  to  be 
sent  also  for  Id.,  according  to  the  pro- 
position of  his  hon.  Friend.  Thus  the 
privilege  giyen  to  the  newspaper  was 
twelve  times  greater  than  that  given  to 
the  letter,  and,  in  addition,  there  would 
he  the  privilege  of  retransmission.  The 
newspaper  might  pass  six  times  through 
the  Post  Office  in  the  week ;  and  these  two 
being  multiplied — the  weight  hy  the  quan* 
tity — it  would  be  found  that  we  were  con- 
ferring on  the  newspaper  seventy-two  times 
the  amount  of  postal  privilege  we  were 
conferring  on  the  letter.  He  did  not  see 
any  argument  of  justice  or  sound  policy 
that  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  such  a 
proposal  as  that.  If  he  were  asked  what 
principle  ought  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  mat- 
ter, he  should  have  no  hesitation  in  laying 
it  down,  with  this  qualification  in  practice, 
that  they  had  to  deal  with  vested  interests, 
and  that  at  the  present  moment  they  could 
not  afford  to  incur  any  unnecessary  loss  of 
revenue.  The  fair  principle,  he  thought, 
was  this — to  carry  a  certain  quantity,  say 
four  ounces,  of  all  matter,  whether  printed 
or  manuscript,  for  the  same  sum  of  Id, 
Let  there  he  no  distinction  between  print- 
ed matter  and  manuscript  letters,  but  let 
them  all  be  carried  equally  at  the  same 
rate.  He  was  speaking  of  what,  in  jus- 
tice, ought  to  be  done ;  bat  in  dealing  with 
the  subject,  under  present  circumstances, 
we  must  remember  that  we  could  not  af- 
ford to  lose  any  revenue— though,  if  we 
came  to  arsue  that  point,  it  might  be 
found  that  the  additional  revenue  derived 
from  letters  weighing  upwards  of  half  an 
ounce  was  less  than  might  be  supposed, 
and,  therefore,  that  that  difficulty  might  not 
he  so  formidable  as  some  people  imagined. 
For  the  present,  however,  they  must  leave 
the  postage  of  letters  alone,  anomalous  as 
it  might  be.  We  should  also  have  to  tole- 
rate another  anomaly,  and  that  was  the 
privilege  of  retransmission.  Already  we 
were  sending  eight  times  the  weight  of 
newspaper  matter  through  the  post  for  the 
same  price  at  which  we  sent  manuscript 
matter  under  half  an  ounce,  and  that  eight- 
fold advantage  we  added  to  by  sending  the 
newspapers  during  the  week  for  aa  many 


times  as  their  owners  pleased.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  sufficient  allowance  had  al- 
ready been  made  for  the  interests  of  jour* 
nalism,  and  that,  if  these  privileges  were 
further  extended,  the  Committee  would 
only  be  stultifying  former  legislation  by 
re-enacting  privileges  which  thev  had  only 
a  few  weeks  before  formally  abolished. 

Mr.  L0W£  said,  he  was  sure  that  the 
Committee  would  believe  him  when  he 
stated  that  he  ventured  to  address  them 
upon  this  subject  with  great  reluctance, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  induced  to  do  so 
did  he  not  believe  that  he  could  give  them 
some  little  information  with  regard  to  it. 
He  apprehended  the  principle  on  which 
they  were  to  decide  this  question  was  not 
that  laid  down  by  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
last  addressed  them.  The  noble  Lord  had 
argued  the  question  as  if  they  were  about 
to  establish  a  totally  new  principle  for  the 
coDYoyance  of  printed  and  written  matter 
through  the  Post  Office.  It  might  or 
might  not  he  right  for  the  House  of  Com« 
mens  to  do  so,  but  he  would  not  enter  into 
that  subject,  because  it  was  not  the  ques- 
tion before  them.  The  question  simply 
was  whether  Id.  should  be  the  amount  of 
postage  to  be  charged  upon  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  matter  published  at  intervals  within 
a  certain  date  f  Whether  that  were  just 
or  unjust  depended  materially  upon  the 
principle  which  was  applied  in  viewing  the 
question,  and  he  submitted  that  it  should 
not  be  the  principle  which  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  noble  Lord.  It  could  hardly 
have  escaped  the  Committee,  and  the  noble 
Lord  must  himself  have  felt  it,  that  his 
argument  suffered  from  some  amount  of 
inconsistency,  because  the  noble  Lord  was 
very  much  shocked  at  the  disparity  of  car- 
rying six  ounces  of  a  newspaper  for  Id, 
and  a  letter,  under  half  an  ounce,  for  the 
same  amount ;  but  the  noble  Lord  was  not 
shocked  at  the  disparity,  almost  equally 
startling,  of  carrying  four  ounces  and  half 
an  ounce  for  Id.  They  must  fix  upon  a 
principle,  however,  and  apply  it  strictly, 
fairly,  and  logically.  The  noble  Lord's 
principle  would  appear  to  be  to  treat  news- 
papers and  letters  as  the  same,  and  to 
apply  the  same  rule  of  postage  by  weight 
to  ail.  He  did  not  gather  how  the  noble 
Lord  intended  to  accomplish  this;  but,  if 
he  might  be  allowed  the  phrase,  he  thought 
that  the  proposition  was  "  practically  im- 
practicable." If  the  noble  Lord  took  letters 
as  his  guide,  he  would  impose  a  rate  upon 
newspapers,  which,  however  just  accordmg 
to  the  noble  Lord's  abstract  theory,  would 
3  T  2 
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to  it  for  a  knowledge  of  those  things  which 
wore  enacted  in  the  Crimea,  the  represen- 
tation of  which  given  in  The  Times  was 
not  overcharged  ;  hut  only  served  to  raise 
the  veil  under  which  such  a  mass  of  cruelty 
and  mismanagement  was  concealed.  He 
was  disposed  to  think  that  the  increased 
charge  proposed  to  he  put  on  7^  Times 
would,  by  checking  the  transmission  of 
that  paper  through  the  post,  cause  a  loss 
to  the  Post  0£Sce  revenue. 

Mr.  WARNER  said,  he  must  protest 
against  the  idea  that  the  Post  Office  had 
anything  to  gain  by  the  conveyance  of 
newspapers.  It  was  only  in  consequence 
of  the  legislation  of  past  years,  creating  a 
sort  of  vested  right  in  existing  newspapers 
to  be  carried  by  the  post,  that  the  present 
arrangements  could  be  defended.  At  the 
same  time,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
injustice  to  attempt  to  tax  a  large  paper 
more  than  a  smaller  one. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  feared  that,  if  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kidder- 
minster (Mr.  Lowe),  that  a  uniform  prin- 
ciple should  be  applied  to  the  postage 
of  newspapers  and  other  articles  carried 
through  the  post  were  practically  enforced, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  system 
would  have  to  be  abolished.  If  they  com- 
pared the  rates  of  charges  on  letters, 
newspapers,  books,  and  other  printed  pub- 
lications, not  being  newspapers,  they  would 
£nd  the  discrepancy  so  great  that,  if  it 
should  be  the  pleasure  of  Parliament  to 
reduce  them  to  a  uniform  scale,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  sweep  away  all  existing 
rates,  and  commence  de  novo.  The  Bill 
before  the  Committee  was,  therefore,  li- 
mited to  carrying  into  effect,  with  the 
smallest  possible  alteration  of  Uie  existing 
law,  what  he  had  understood  to  be  the  de- 
sire and  wish  of  the  House,  namely,  that 
the  compulsory  newspaper  stamp  should 
be  converted  into  an  optional  one.  In 
framing  the  Bill,  then,  all  the  existing 
anomalies — to  wbicli  he  was  by  no  means 
blind — ^had  been  retained,  and  the  Bill 
was  founded  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  law  with  respect  to  superficial 
inches,  the  rule  being  that  a  newspaper  on 
one  or  two  sheets  might  contain  a  super- 
ficies of  2,295  inches  for  a  stamp  of  Id,, 
and  any  number  of  additional  supplements, 
containing  1,148  superficial  inches,  at  the 
rate  of  one  halfpenny  stamp  for  each.  The 
rule  now  in  existence  was  the  result  of  le- 
gislation two  years  ago,  by  which  the 
charge  on  newspapers  had  boon  diminish- 
Mr.  JS,  Ball 


ed,  a  penny  stamp  being  substituted  wbere 
stamps  to  the  amount  of  three-halfpence 
were  before  necessary.  The  effect  of  the 
measure  now  before  the  Committee  wonld 
be,  that  the  proprietor  of  any  newspaper 
w.ould  be  at  liberty  to  stamp  what  portion 
of  the  circulation  of  his  paper  he  thought 
fit ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of 
the  impression,  it  might  be  circulated 
through  the  post,  but  not  without  the 
impression  of  a  stamp.  This  change  ia 
the  law  would  confer  considerable  benefit 
upon  all  existing  newspapers,  namely,  a 
relief  from  the  charge  of  a  compulsory 
stamp  upon  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
circulation,  and  they  would  also  be  other- 
wise benefited  by  the  measure  before  the 
Committee.  His  hon.  Friend  proposed  that 
they  should  alter  the  present  law  as  to  the 
limit  of  superficial  inches,  and  that  with 
respect,  not  to  all  periodical  publications 
wliich  were  included  in  this  measure,  bnt 
with  respect  to  others  published  at  inter- 
vals not  exceeding  seven  days,  they  should 
raise  the  limit  carried  by  Id,  to  3,500 
inches.  There  was  nothing  said  in  the 
clause  with  regard  to  anything  beyond  that 
limit,  and  he  did  not  understand  what  it 
was  proposed  should  be  the  charge  upon 
a  newspaper  which  exceeded  3,500  super- 
ficial inches.  He  could  understand  the 
argument  that  a  newspaper  should  be 
treated  as  one  publication,  that  a  charge 
of  Id,  should  carry  a  newspaper,  whatever 
its  size  might  be,  and  that  all  the  present 
rules  with  regard  to  superficial  inches 
should  be  abolished ;  but  that  was  not  the 
proposition  now  before  the  Committee.  It 
was  simply  a  proposition,  for  which  no 
particular  reason  had  been  assigned,  to 
raise  the  limit  carried  by  Id,  from  2,295 
to  3,500  inches.  As  far  as  he  eould 
gather  from  the  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  M.  Milnes),  no  specific  reason  waa 
given  for  that  particular  limit,  except  that 
it  was  rather  more  than  the  present  limit, 
and  would  include  some  newspapers  which 
were  not  now  included ;  but  it  would  ex- 
clude other  newspapers  which  printed  a 
greater  quantity  of  matter  than  3,500 
inches.  He  must  say,  therefore,  that  un- 
less the  Committee  were  prepared  to  throw 
aside  that  jealousy  with  regard  to  reve- 
nue which  had  been  expressed  in  many 
quarters  upon  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill — ^unless  they  were  prepared  not  only 
to  sacrifice  that  portion  of  the  revenue 
which  would  necessarily  be  lost  by  the 
abolition  of  the  compulsory  stamp,  but 
also  that  further  portion  which  would  be 
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sacrificed  bj  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  cany  at  a  lower  rate  a  greater 
weight  and  quantity  than  were  carried  at 
present,  there  seemed  no  reason  to  alter 
the  existing  law.  One  other  argument 
had  been  adduced  in  favour  of  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law,  to  which  he  would  shortly 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee.  It 
had  been  urged  that  as  a  portion  of  a 
newspaper  was  giYon  gratuitously  to  the 
subscribers,  as  no  additional  charge  was 
made  beyond  a  certain  weight  or  a  certain 
number  of  superficial  inches,  it  was  there- 
fore unreasonable  that  an  additional  charge 
in  respect  of  that  portion  should  be  made 
by  the  Post  Office.  But  the  question  as 
between  the  newspaper  and  its  customers 
with  regard  to  price  was  wholly  indifferent 
to  the  Post  Office;  all  that  the  Post  Office 
looked  to  was  the  bulk  and  the  weight  of 
the  article  conveyed.  It  was  utterly  in- 
different to  the  Post  Office  what  the  price 
might  be,  or  whether  the  article  bore  any 
price  at  all,  or  was  given  away  gratuit- 
ously, as  was  the  case  with  certain  news- 
papers which  consisted  wholly  of  advertise- 
ments, and  were  sent  to  Members  of  this 
House,  and  circulated  merely  for  the  sake 
of  giving  currency  to  those  advertisements. 
With  regard  to  newspapers  of  that  sort, 
the  Post  Office  was  put  to  identically  the 
same  trouble  and  expense  as  if  it  were 
conveying  the  most  highly  priced  news- 
paper, as  thoir  weight  was  the  same,  and 
they  occupied  the  same  amount  of  space ; 
therefore  the  argument  derived  from  the 
gratuitous  distribution  of  a  portion  of  a 
newspaper  containiug  the  advertisement 
sheets,  which,  being  uninteresting  to  the 
majority  of  readers,  did  not  occasion  a 
corresponding  increase  of  price,  proved, 
when  examined,  to  be  totally  destitute  of 
foundation.  Newspapers  at  present  en- 
joyed a  most  remarkable  privilege  with  re- 
gard to  transmission  by  the  Post  Office  as 
compared  with  other  printed  matter  and 
with  letters;  they  were  now  in  an  ex- 
tremely favourable  position  with  regard  to 
the  charges  for  their  transmission,  and  if 
any  attempt  were  made  to  render  the  sys- 
tem more  uniform,  such  a  change  would 
redound,  not  to  the  advantage,  but  to  the 
detriment  of  newspapers.  At  the  same 
time  he  admitted  that  the  present  system 
was  full  of  anomalies,  and  if  it  were  re- 
duced to  uniform  and  consistent  principles 
it  must  necessarily  undergo  a  considerable 
change.  The  change  now  under  conside- 
ration was  limited  to  a  single  point,  and 
he  would  strongly  urge  upon  the  Commit- 


tee to  allow  this  measure  to  pass  and  to 
see  the  effect  it  produced — and  he  ad- 
mitted that  it  would  operate  a  change  of 
great  magnitude  and  importance  —  be- 
Jore  they  embarked  in  other  and  different 
changes.  If  at  some  future  time  it  should 
appear  that  the  law  did  not  work  well, 
they  would  then  approach  its  improvement 
with  the  advantage  of  knowing  by  expe- 
rience what  had  been  the  effect  of  the 
measure  they  were  now  about  to  pass. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  told  them  they  were  about 
to  try  an  experiment,  but  he  thought  it 
was  an  experiment  which  would  be  tried 
at  the  expense  of  a  single  establish- 
ment. He  had  objected  the  other  day  to 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  press,  because 
it  was  a  system  of  stabbing  in  the  dark, 
but  he  equally  objected  to  that  House  stab- 
bing that  establishment  in  the  dark ;  for 
there  could  be  no  question,  after  the  de- 
bate which  had  taken  place,  that  this  was 
an  attack  upon  a  single  establishment. 
If  they  passed  a  law  burdening  one  cotton 
manufactory  which  produced  a  greater 
quantity  of  cotton  than  another,  they  made 
a  direct  attack  upon  that  individual  manu- 
factory ;  and  this  was  a  precisely  similar 
case.  They  were  going  upon  a  very  dan- 
gerous principle ;  they  were  beginning  to 
indulge  private  pique  under  pretence  of 
public  virtue.  They  attacked  The  Times 
— they  were  afraid  of  it ;  go  where  they 
might,  upon  what  railway  they  pleased, 
every  man  was  reading  and  abusing  The 
Times  ;  but,  instead  of  standing  tip  boldly 
against  it,  they  gave  it  this  dirty  stab  in 
the  dark.  They  pretended  that  it  was  of 
immense  importance  to  preserve  the  good 
and  able  writing  which  appeared  in  The 
Times;  how  was  it  preserved?  It  was 
preserved  simply  by  that  newspaper  being 
a  very  profitable  concern  ;  but  if  they  low- 
ered the  profit  of  the  concern  it  could  not 
employ  able  men  to  write  in  it,  and  it 
would  dwindle  down  to  the  same  twaddle 
as  the  Morning  Herald.  Ho  would  en- 
deavour to  do  justice  even  to  an  enemy, 
and  he  should,  therefore,  vote  against  what 
he  thought  was  a  private  attack,  under 

'  pretence  of  public  virtue,  against  a  single 

'  establishment. 

I      Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNBS,  in  reply, 

I  said,  he  should  take  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee upon  his  proposition.  Ho  would 
only  remind  them  that  the  strongest  and 
most  vigorous  speaker  who  had  opposed  it 
in  this  debate  had  been  that  hon.  Member 
who  had  raised  himself  to  a  pinnacle  of 
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treat  public  renown  under  pretence  that 
e,  more  than  anj  other  man,  advocated 
the  cheap  and  free  tranBmission  of  news- 
papers— that  he,  above  all  others,  wished 
that  the  best  newspapers  should  cirealate 
through  all  grades  of  society,  extending 
to  all  elasses  the  advantages  which  news- 
paper reading  conferred  {  but  who  had  also 
opposed,  upon  a  former  night,  the  trans- 
mission of  newspapers  for  a  halfpenny. 

Motion  made  and  Question  put,  *'  That 
the  Clause  be  read  a  second  time." 

The  Committee  dtetcfed:— ^Ayes  86; 
Noes  260:    Majority  174. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  be  wished  to 
know  whether  the  provisions  of  the  eiisting 
Act,  wbicb  required  securities  from  news- 
papers, would  be  applicable  to  any  new 
description  of  newspaper  that  might  here- 
after be  publisbed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Bill? 

Tn  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  if  be  understood  cor- 
rectly  tbe  Act  to  which  the  bon.  and  learn- 
ed Qentleman  referred,  its  provisions  would 
extend  to  all  newspapers,  both  stamped 
and  unstamped. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  the  public  to  set  out  in 
the  Bill,  when  it  should  be  in  a  state  in  which 
it  would  be  safe  for  the  House  to  pass  it, 
a  clause  making  it  apply  to  all  newspapers. 

The  Preamble  was  then  agreed  (o,  and 
the  House  resumed. 

The  House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 

TWfiay,  May  1,  1855. 

Munrrti.}     Took  the  (XkA^.— The  Lord  Bishop 

of  Meath. 
PuBuo  BiLL.~^l*  Losn. 

FEES  IN  THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 
Lord  LYNDHURST  begged  to  call 
the  attention  of  his  noble  Friend  on  the 
woolsack  to  a  subject  of  great  importance 
to  solicitors,  and  not  less  so  to  the  suitors 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  matter 
was  rendered  of  still  more  importance  in 
consequence  of  a  Bill  now  pending  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  which  would 
add  a  very  eitensive  jurisdiction  to  the 
already  extensive  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  The  subject  was  that  of 
fees  paid  to  solicitors  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  He  was  told  that  his  noble 
Friend  on  the  woolsack  was  about  to  insti- 
tute  some  investigation  on  the  subject,  and 
to  introduce  some  alteration ;  and  if  that 
Mr.  M,  Milnes 


were  so,  he  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  shooM  noi 
then  give  notice  of  Motion  on  the  subjeet, 
as  he  had  intended,  but  await  the  result  of 
the  inquiry.  He  wished  to  know  from  his 
noble  Friend  whether  the  fact  was  as  he 
had  stated ;  and  if  so,  who  were  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  invesUgation  was  to  bo 
confided  ? 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
the  only  error  into  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  fallen  was,  that  he  sup- 
posed  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  was  about 
to  institute  an  investigation ;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  he  had  already  set  such  investi- 
gation on  foot.  He  felt  the  subject  was 
one  of  extreme  importance^  It  was  of 
importance  to  the  solicitors,  and  it  was  not 
less  so,  as  his  noble  Friend  had  stated, 
but  in  fact  more  important,  to  the  suitors 
of  the  Court.  That  the  solicitors  were 
placed  in  a  position  that  was  unsatisfactory 
no  one  could  doubt,  but  it  was  always 
found  that,  unsatisfactory  as  the  present 
was  proved  to  be,  it  was  difficult  to  dis- 
cover another  that  would  be  mors  satis- 
factory. But  from  time  to  time  certain 
alterations  had  been  made;  and  some 
months  ago  he  requested  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, to  look  into  the  subject,  and  see  if  he 
could  suffgest  any  improvement.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  had  done  so,  and  hav- 
ing consulted  various  solicitors,  he  made  a 
report,  which  he  (the  Lord  Chaneelk>r)  re- 
ceived about  two  weeks  ago,  on  the  first 
day  of  term.  He  found  fiK>m  that  report 
that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  investi- 
gated the  subject  very  closely,  but,  ham- 
pered as  he  was  with  other  business,  he 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  did  net  like  to  ask 
him  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  mdeed,  said  he  had 
so  many  matters  in  hand  that,  although 
he  would  not  shrink  from  the  investigation, 
he  would  rather  be  released  from  it.  He 
then  had  recourse  to  Lord  Justice  Turner 
and  Vice  Chancellor  Wood)  and  put  a 
paper  into  their  bands,  and  had  a  conver- 
sation with  them  on  the  subject  Those 
learned  persons  had  very  kindly  undertaken 
to  make  the  investigation,  and  he  had  united 
with  them  one  of  the  Taiinff  Masters— he 
thought  it  was  Master  Follett — ^and  put 
him  in  communication  with  them.  He  had 
also  joined  with  them  Master  Wharton, 
one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court  of  Bzehe^ 
quer,  and  a  gentleman  of  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly — and  they 
had  told  him,  that  without  any  formal  com- 
mission being  isiuedi  they  would  examine 
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into  tbe  matter,  and  see  if  tliey  could 
make  any  improvement  in  the  scale  of 
fees,  or  devise  any  manner  in  which  the 
scale  could  be  arranged. 

THE  WAI^-FLOATING  BATTERIES. 

Earl  TALBOT  said,  he  understood 
great  doubts  had  been  expressed  with  re- 
gard to  the  efficiency  of  the  floating  bat- 
teries recently  prepared — first,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  construction,  and  next,  in  re- 
gard to  tbe  effect  that  might  be  produced 
upon  them  by  the  shot  and  shell  of  the 
enemy.  He  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  War  Department  who 
was  the  designer  of  the  floating  batteries 
which  were  being  built  for  Her  Majesty's 
service,  and  if  the  project  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  any  scientific  men  or  to  the  Sur- 
veyor General  of  the  navy;  and,  also,  if  any 
experiment  had  been  made  with  a  view  of 
testing  the  efficacy  of  the  plates  with  which 
those  batteries  were  constructed  in  resisting 
shot? 

Lord  PANMURE  said,  that  the  object 
of  the  batteries  to  which  the  noble  Earl  bad 
referred  was  to  enable  naval  armaments  to 
be  brought  in  contact  with  stone  fortifica- 
tions. He  was  not  able  to  say  who  was 
the  projector  of  them,  but  experiments  had 
been  made  with  shot  at  a  short  distance 
upon  plates  formed  in  a  similar  way  to 
those  with  which  those  batteries  were  con- 
structed, and  the  success  of  those  experi- 
ments was  such  as  to  justify  the  Govern- 
ment in  ordering  a  certain  number  to  be 
built.  The  opinion  of  the  public  seemed  to 
be  unfavourable  with  regard  to  their  utility, 
but  he  trusted  that  they  would  prove  to  be 
more  successful  than  appeared  to  be  gene- 
rally expected. 

The  Eahl  op  H  ARDWICKE  thought  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  receive  a  more  un- 
satisfactory answer  to  a  question  than  that 
which  had  been  given  by  the  noble  Lord 
opposite.  He  was  aware  that  questions  of 
this  kind  were  not  generally  palatable,  and 
there  might  be  details  which  it  would  be 
fbr  the  interest  of  the  country  not  to  enter 
into  at  present.  He  agreed  with  the  noble 
Lord  that  this  was  a  great  experiment  they 
were  about  to  try,  namely,  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  shot  upon  iron  plated  vessels,  and 
it  must  be  considered  that  it  was  one  of 
great  interest.  It  had  been  arranged  to 
construct  in  this  country  a  certain  number 
of  these  vessels,  and  he  understood  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  also  to 
construct  a  similar  number.  It  did  not 
matter  who  was  the  designer  of  these  bat- 


teries, but  there  was  a  question  involved 
which  affected  the  finances  of  the  country 
and  the  success  of  the  experiment,  and 
they  should  all  feel  certain,  whoever  was 
the  designer  of  the  general  system,  that, 
at  all  events,  the  science  of  the  country 
had  been  applied  to  the  construction  of 
these  vessels.  He  had  on  that  day  pro- 
ceeded to  Woolwich  to  inspect  two  of  these 
ships,  and,  without  referring  to  the  opinion 
of  any  other  person,  he  would  venture  to 
state  what  his  own  opinion  was  with  regard 
to  the  construction  of  these  vessels.  He 
would  entirely  put  out  of  the  question  the 
beauty  of  form,  because  that  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  importance,  merely  observing  that 
nothing  could  be  more  unsightly  than  they 
were ;  they  were  entirely  flat-sided,  and  that 
description  of  form  he  thought  would  do  ex- 
tremely well,  and  be  very  appropriate.  He 
would  put  entirely  out  of  sight,  also,  their 
powers  of  speed  and  of  locomotion,  and 
would  merely  deal  with  them  as  floating  bat- 
teries that  were  to  be  transported  to  some 
distant  region  as  a  means  of  attack  on 
fortresses.  He  took  the  trouble  to  mea- 
sure the  distance  of  the  lower  sill  of  the 
midship  port  from  the  water  line  in  one  of 
these  ships,  and  when  he  did  so,  she  had 
only  on  board  her  engines,  empty  boilers, 
and  masts — she  had  no  guns,  or  stores,  or 
a  single  thing  of  any  description,  and  was 
completely  swept — and  yet  the  lower  sill 
was  only  4  feet  6  inches  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  her  future  immersion  he  could 
not  calculate  at  less  than  I  foot  when 
she  had  received  the  whole  of  her  cargo — 
shot,  shell,  ammunition,  and  water.  If 
they  allowed  an  immersion  of  I  foot,  and 
that  he  considered  was  the  smallest  that 
could  be  allowed,  that  would  bring  the 
lower  sill  within  3  feet  6  inches  of  the 
water's  edge.  He  ventured  to  assert  that 
that  distance  of  the  lower  sill  from  the 
water  was  not  a  safe  distance,  and  they 
must  have  the  guns  secured  and  the  ports 
caulked  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
her  to  the  Baltic.  It  appeared  that  the 
application  of  science  had  been  omitted, 
for  she  might  have  been  a  better  vessel, 
with  a  larger  power  of  flotation ;  and  he 
would  venture  to  say  that  she  was  a  fail- 
ure with  respect  to  her  powers  of  flotation. 
This  consequence  would  also  arise,  namely, 
that  she  would  draw  more  water  than  was 
intended.  The  second  point  that  must 
strike  the  beholder  was,  that  the  iron  plates 
by  which  her  sides  were  covered  were  so 
placed  that  they  touched  each  other.  They 
were  4i  inches  thick.     They  touched  each 
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other  throngbout,  and  anybody  who  knew 
anything  of  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  iron  must  know  perfectly  well  that  it  was 
always  in  motion.  With  the  sun  shining 
upon  it,  the  expansion  of  iron  was  enormous, 
and  it  contracted  at  night.  Those  plates 
ought  not  to  touch;  they  should  be  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  half  an  inch  apart,  and  by 
that  precaution  they  would  haye  space  for 
expansion  and  contraction.  The  effect  of  the 
mode  of  construction  that  had  been  adopted 
would  be  to  loosen  the  plates  when  they  were 
brought  under  the  fire  of  a  heavy  battery  ; 
those  plates,  being  malleable,  would  suffer 
in  the  way  that  iron  did  under  the  hammer 
on  the  anvil,  and  would  begin  to  move 
about.  They  would  spread  with  the  blows, 
and  would  be  broken,  in  all  probability. 
The  plates  should  be  placed  at  a  small 
distance  from  each  other,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  expansion  or  contraction  acting 
detrimentally,  and  that  would  also  prerent 
the  effect  of  the  blow  from  doing  injury  to 
the  plate  itself.  These  points  appear  to 
have  been  entirely  overlooked,  and  science 
had  been  altogether  neglected  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  vessels — the  power  of 
flotation  was  not  sufficient,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  metal  had  not  been  proper. 
The  neglect  of  all  scientific  precaution  was 
oven  more  apparent  when  ho  looked  at 
these  vessels  as  the  means  of  inflicting 
serious  injury  upon  an  enemy.  There  was 
no  contrivance,  for  instance,  for  protecting 
the  men  on  the  upper  deck  from  those  whom 
they  were  assailing.  No  doubt,  it  had  been 
intended  originally  to  cover  the  decks  with 
iron,  but  he  apprehended — owing  to  their 
small  power  of  flotation — that  the  builders 
had  not  ventured  to  do  so.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  a  parabolic  shell,  if  sent 
against  them,  would  go  completely  through 
them.  There  was  no  protection  whatever 
afforded  to  the  men  at  the  wheel,  or  to  the 
officers  who  were  to  conduct  the  operations 
on  board  ;  and  there  were  numerous  other 
matters  of  detail  which  appeared  to  have 
been  wholly  overlooked.  The  means  of 
working  the  cables,  for  example,  were  re- 
markably defective,  those  at  one  end  being 
adapted  in  a  different  mode  from  those  at 
the  other.  He  would  not  enter  into  all 
these  details,  but  they  all  went  to  show 
that  Bcienco  had  been  neglected  in  the 
construction  of  these  vessels.  Looking 
seriously  at  all  these  matters,  he  was 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  science  in  the  naval  depart- 
ments of  this  country.  Circumstances 
which  went  to  prove  this  occurred  nearly 
The  Earl  of  Hardwkke 


everv  day.  A  short  time  since  he  bad 
alluded  to  the  upsetting  of  a  vessel,  owing^ 
to  the  centre  of  gravity  being  too  high  ; 
and,  in  order  to  remedy  that  defect,  the  au- 
thorities had  sacrificed  250  tons  of  float- 
ing power  by  fixing  that  weight  of  asphaltc 
in  her  bottom.  He  believed  that  there 
existed  knowledge  and  zeal  in  the  naval  de- 
partment of  this  country,  but  there  was 
also  a  something  existing  which  rendered 
that  knowledge  and  zeal  nugatory,  much 
to  the  detriment  of  the  naval  service. 

Earl  GREY  regretted  that  his  noble 
and  gallant  Friend  should  have  considered 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  this  question  at 
so  much  length  ;  for,  although  he  quite 
agreed  that  if  a  mistake  had  been  made 
by  the  Admiralty,  or  there  were  grounds 
for  believing  that  there  was  a  want  of 
scientific  skill  in  the  general  conduct  of 
any  portion  of  the  business  of  that  depart- 
ment, it  was  a  very  fit  subject  to  bring 
under  their  Lordships'  notice,  he  must  say 
that,  while  experiments  or  improvements 
were  in  progress,  discussions  and  criti- 
cisms in  their  Lordships'  House  did  not 
very  much  tend  to  facilitate  their  comple- 
tion, or  enable  the  department  to  bring 
them  to  any  practical  result.  The  Go- 
vernment were  very  properly  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  or  failure  of  their 
measures,  and,  if  they  were  to  continue  to 
be  held  responsible,  they  ought,  in  com- 
mon fairness,  to  be  allowed  a  degree  of 
freedom  in  taking  such  measures  as  they 
thought  fit ;  which  it  was  quite  imposslblo 
they  could  obtain,  if,  while  they  were  en- 
gaged in  conducting  the  business  of  that 
department  and  their  measures  were  still 
in  progress,  noble  Lords  should  come  down 
to  that  House,  and  before  the  utility  of 
any  measure  had  been  practically  tested 
and  its  wisdom  established,  state  their 
views  of  the  disadvantages  or  advantages 
of  the  particular  plan  adopted  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government^  and  enter  into  a 
long  explanation  of  its  various  points. 
Such  a  course  was  the  more  objectionable, 
for  it  was  perfectly  clear,  from  the  obser- 
vations of  his  noble  Friend,  that  he  could 
not  enter  into  a  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  detail  the  various  inspections 
which  he  had  made  of  these  floating  bat- 
teries, without  giving  information  as  to 
the  mode  of  their  construction,  which 
might  be  extremely  advantageous  to  the 
enemy.  It  was  quite  impossible  that 
either  in  their  Lordships'  House,  or  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  they  could 
interfere,  without  inconvenience,  with  the 
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details  of  the  business  of  tbe  EzecutiTO 
Govern ment.  If  they  attempted  to  do  so, 
the  result  would  be  no  other  than  injuri- 
ous ;  and  he  was  persuaded,  from  his  no- 
ble and  gallant  Friend's  high  professional 
character,  any  suggestion  which  he  might 
transmit  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  would 
meet  with  every  attention,  and  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  advance  the  public  in- 
terests than  if  introduced  in  the  shape  of 
discussion  or  criticism  in  their  Lordships' 
House. 

The  Earl  op  DERBY  did  not  see  that 
his  noble  and  gallant  Friend  behind  him 
(the  Earl  of  Hardwicke)  was  open  to  the 
attack  made  on  him  by  the  noble  Earl 
opposite,  for  they  were  not  now  interrupting 
any  plan  or  project  contemplated  by  the 
Government,  or  interfering  in  any  way 
with  its  operations.  On  the  contrary,  no- 
ble Lords  on  his  side  of  the  House  had 
shown  by  their  conduct  that  they  had  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
measures  which  tbe  Government  had 
thought  necessary  to  adopt  in  reference 
to  the  present  war.  But  these  batteries, 
which  were  the  subject  of  observation, 
were  not  now  projects,  being  actually 
carried  into  operation,  and  were,  therefore, 
open  to  the  examination  and  criticism  of 
any  one.  He  was  informed  that  they  had 
cost  something  like  300,000^.,  and  it  was 
very  important  that  they  should  have  the 
information  which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  placed  before  their  Lordships 
by  those  possessing  the  high  professional 
knowledge  of  his  noble  and  gallant  Friend. 
That  noble  Earl  had  inspected  them  ;  and 
he  now  pointed  out  what  he  considered 
the  various  defects  in  their  construction, 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  he  conceived 
that  they  would  not  answer  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  country.  His  noble  Friend, 
therefore,  had  a  right  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment whether  the  designs  for  these  bat- 
teries had  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  scientific  portion  of  the  service  of 
the  country.  If  they  had  been  so  sub- 
mitted and  approved,  then  the  scientific 
department  of  the  navy  would  be  mainly 
responsible  for  their  failure  or  success  ; 
and  his  noble  Friend  wos  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  stating,  by  way  of  warning  to  the 
Government,  the  reasons  for  his  apprehen- 
sion of  failure,  so  that  the  Government 
might  not  go  head  over  heels  incurring  an 
enormous  expense  for  the  construction  of 
batteries  which  there  was  reason  to  believe 
were  unscientific  and  inefiicient.  No  sub- 
ject could  be  more  fit  for  discussion.     It 


was  proposed  by  the  Goverament  to  enter 
into  a  new  and  experimental  mode  of 
naval  warfare,  involving  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, aud  the  means  which  they  adopted, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  man  of  professional 
knowledge  like  his  noble  Friend,  were  not 
calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  invented.  He  could  not  think 
that  the  fact  of  the  construction  of  these 
vessels  becoming  known  in  Russia,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  observations  of  his  noble 
Friend,  should  be  a  ground  for  not  inquir- 
ing into  these  matters,  for  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  everything  relating  to  them 
had  been  known  in  Russia  from  the  mo- 
ment that  they  had  been  projected.  He 
must  confess  that  he  thought  his  noble  and 
gallant  Friend  was  only  discharging  a  duty 
to  his  country  by  thus  publicly  calling  at- 
tention to  what  was  doubtful  as  regarded 
the  efficiency  of  these  batteries. 

THE  BURIAL  ACTS. 

The  Earl  op  SANDWICH  presented 
a  petition  from  inhabitants  of  Huntingdon, 
asking  for  an  alteration  of  the  law  respect- 
ing the  burial  of  the  dead  (16  &  17  Vict. 
c.  134).  They  complained  of  the  opera- 
tion of  certain  clauses  in  the  Acts  which 
prevented  the  opening  of  vaults,  and  a 
correspondence  had  taken  place  between 
them  and  the  Home  Office  on  the  subject. 
Tbe  vaults  might  have  been  opened  with- 
out the  least  prejudice  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  he  considered,  therefore, 
that  a  great  injustice  and  hardship  had 
been  inflicted  upon  the  owners.  He 
begged  to  ask  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  send  down  iu- 
spectors  to  examine  the  vaults,  and  to 
grant  licences  for  interment  in  them? 

The  Duke  op  ARGYLL  said,  that  the 
notice  put  by  the  noble  Earl  on  the  notice 
paper  had  not  given  sufficient  indication  of 
the  nature  of  the  question  which  he  in- 
tended to  put,  and  be  was  afraid  there 
was  no  Member  of  the  Government  pre- 
sent in  the  House  who  could  give  a  reply 
off-hand.  He  had  to  request,  therefore, 
that  the  noble  Earl  would  allow  the  ques- 
tion to  stand  over  till  some  subsequent 
day. 

The  Bishop  op  CHICHESTER  said, 
he  also  had  to  appeal  to  tho  Government 
on  behalf  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  po- 
pulation of  his  diocese  whoso  places  of 
burial  had  been  closed,  and  who  really  had 
no  places  of  sepulture  for  their  dead.  Ho 
would  instance  the  case  of  Brighton  to 
show  the  condition  to  which  large  places 
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were  reduced  in  consequeDce  of  the  shut- 
ting  up  of  burial-grounds.  Here  was  ibis 
large  town,  with  73,000  inhabitants,  which 
at  present,  and  for  some  time  past,  was  in 
a  state  of  tbe  greatest  distress  for  want 
of  places  for  interment — no  person  djiog 
within  the  limits  of  this  vast  parish  having 
a  right  to  burial  there  or  elsewhere.  The 
noble  Earl  had  felt  it  a  strong  ground  of 
complaint  with  respect  to  a  limited  number 
of  persons  in  Uuntingdon,  hot  the  ground 
was  much  stronger  in  respect  to  Brighton 
and  its  70,000  inhabitanU.  He  (the  right 
rev.  Prelate),  in  conjunction  with  the  peti- 
tioners who  addressed  the  Hoase,  asked 
their  Lordships  not  only  that  there  should 
be  an  alteration  but  an  amendment  of  the 
law,  and  that  the  provisions  to  be  framed 
for  that  purpose  should  be  sufficient  and 
effectual.  Unless  the  law  was  made  com- 
pulsory there  would  be  found  the  same  re- 
sistance to  it  as  was  found  in  Brighton  and 
elsewhere. 

THE  CAVALRY  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 
LoBD  y IVI  A.N  moved  for  a  Return  of 
the  Number  of  Men  and  Horses  sent  or  to 
be  sent  as  Reliefs  or  Reinforcements  to 
the  Cavalry  now  in  the  Crimea ;  Regiments, 
or  Squadrons  from  Regiments,  now  in  this 
country,  to  be  employed  on  this  service ; 
Date  of  Embarkation ;  Name  of  Transports 
in  which  these  Reinforcements  have  been 
or  are  to  be  sent  out,  stating  whether  sail- 
ing or  steam.  The  noble  Lord  said,  he 
had,  on  a  former  occasion,  moved  for  a 
similar  return ;  but  he  had  been  induced  to 
withdraw  it  on  the  assurance  given  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  that  be  would  at 
once  send  a  number  of  men  from  every 
regiment  in  this  country,  so  as  to  form  a 
strong  squadron  at  the  seat  of  war.  Be- 
lieving  that  to  be  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued,  and  believing  that  the  Commander 
m  Chief  would  act  upon  the  assurance  he 
had  given,  he  did  not  press  for  any  return. 
Finding,  however,  that  up  to  this  moment 
— certainly  up  to  the  last  very  few  days — 
no  single  regiment  of  cavalry  had  been 
sent  to  tlie  East,  he  felt  it  his  duty  again 
to  introduce  the  subject  to  their  Lordships. 
It  appeared  to  him,  if  their  army  were  to 
continue  before  Sebastopol,  it  was  essen- 
tial that  that  branch  of  it  which  was  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  operations  of 
the  siege,  and  which  at  the  present  moment 
was  the  most  weak,  should  be  reinforced. 
He  knew  he  should  be  told  that  reinforce- 
ments hod  been  or  were  about  to  be  sent 
to  the  Crimea,    He  was  happy  to  know 
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it ;  and  all  he  now  sought  was,  that  they 
should  be  sent  by  the  speediest  conveyance. 
What  he  desired  to  know  was,  what  were 
the  means  which  the  Government  had  of 
conveying  these  troops?  He  feared  lest  the 
Government  should  be  once  again  *'  too 
late;*'  and  he  thought  they  would  beat 
show  that  there  was  no  ground  for  appre- 
hension by  stating  not  only  the  force  they 
were  about  to  send  out,  but  that  they 
were  prepared  to  send  them  out  in  steam- 
vessels. 

ViaooTOT  H ARDINGB  said,  it  waa  very 
true  the  noble  Lord  did,  on  a  former  ooca- 
sion,  request  him  to  afford  the  Hoose  in- 
formation as  to  the  way  in  which  he  pur- 
posed to  carry  out  the  reinforcements  of 
cavalry  to  the  army  in  the  East,  and  that  at 
that  time  he  (Viscount  Hardinge)  thought 
the  best  course  would  be  to  send  out  to 
each  of  the  ten  regiments  that  were  at  the 
Crimea  one  additional  squadron  from  the 
nine  regiments  that  were  at  home.  Sub- 
sequently, he  had  seen  reason  to  believe 
that  the  better  plan  would  be  to  take  two 
of  tbe  nine  regiments  and  send  them  em 
ma$»e,  instead  of  a  squadron  from  each  of 
the  nine  regiments,  as  he  had  proposed  in 
the  first  instance.  Accordingly,  two  regi- 
ments— ^namely,  the  1st  Dragoon  Guards 
and  the  6th  Dragoons — had  been  sent  out. 
The  force  of  the  cavalry  in  the  East  at  tbe 
present  moment  was  1,300  efficient  men. 
These  would  be  reinforced  by  about  700 
troops,  forming  the  two  regiments  which 
were  to  be  sent  out.  In  addition  to  thoae 
two  regiments  would  be  the  troops  that  were 
coming  from  India.  The  first  regiment 
had  already  arrived  at  the  Crimea  from 
India,  and,  when  the  whole  reached  that 
country,  they  would  amount  to  rather  more 
than  1,000  rank  and  file  besides  officers. 
There  would  then  be  in  the  Crimea  rather 
more  than  3,000  efficient  cavalry.  He 
should  further  add,  that  the  nnmb^  of  re- 
cruits that  were  now  ready  was  at  least 
1,000,  together  with  1,500  horses,  all  be- 
tween ^^Q  and  six  years  old.  Tbe  regi- 
ments at  home  had  cheerfully  consented  to 
act  as  instructors  to  those  recruits,  by 
which  essential  service  had  been  done. 
The  Inspector  General  and  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  had  concurred  in  these  arrange- 
ments. He  had  nothing  to  say  as  to  the 
mode  of  embarkation,  because  that  did 
not  belong  to  his  department,  but  more 
than  half  of  the  reinforcements  had  sailed, 
and  the  other  half  were  ready.  The  noble 
Lord  had  asked  whether  the  reinforce- 
were  Bent  out  in  sailing  or  steam  Teasels  t 
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He  was  sorry  to  taj  there  had  been  hut 
one  steamer  ayailable,  and  that  the  re* 
mainder  were  sailing  vessels ;  but  he  was 
satisfied  that  whatever  delay  might  take 
plaoe  through  sending  out  the  reinforce- 
ments  in  sailing  vessels,  there  was  at  home 
a  very  efficient  force  to  send  out* 

Tbi  £abl  of  derby  hoped  there  was 
no  indiscretion  in  giving  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  this  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  cavalry  strength  that  the  Government 
proposed  to  send  out. 

Lord  PANMURE  said,  that  when  ques^ 
tions  of  this  sort  were  put  relative  to  the 
amount  of  force  to  be  sent  out,  he  always 
refused  to  give  information  i  and  although, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  every- 
thing relating  to  the  army  was  published 
nowadays,  the  enemy  had  every  oppor- 
tuni^  of  knowing  exactly  the  force  of 
which  our  army  consisted,  yet  it  was  not  a 
good  precedent  for  Parliament  to  grant 
returns  which  showed  the  strength  of  our 
national  forces  in  time  of  war.  Such  re- 
turns were  usually  asked  to  elicit  explana- 
tions, such  as  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  for  a  particular  and 
special  purpose,  and  he  therefore  hoped 
the  noble  Lord  would  not  press  for  the 
returns.  With  reference  to  sending  out 
cavalry  reinforcements,  every  means  of 
despatch  had  been  used  to  send  these  and 
all  the  other  reinforcements  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Qovemment.  At  this  moment  we 
and  our  allies  had,  he  believed,  engaged 
every  available  steam  transport  that  could 
be  hired  for  the  purpose.  But  there  were 
not  steamers  available  for  the  transport 
for  3,000  miles  of  so  many  men  as  the 
Government  desired  to  send,  and  they  had, 
therefore,  been  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  sailing  vessels,  not  only  for  the  transport 
of  cavalry  and  artillery,  but  also  of  infan- 
try, to  the  seat  of  war. 

Thb  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  hoped 
that  whenever  the  Government  determined 
to  send  cavalry  to  the  seat  of  war  they 
would  give  the  earliest  possible  information 
to  the  Commissary  General,  because,  al- 
thoqgh  it  was  very  easy  to  find  food  for 
men  there,  it  was  very  difficult  to  find 
food  for  horses.  If  they  had  not  done  so 
thoy  ought  to  use  the  electric  telegraph  for 
4his  purpose,  or  else  these  fine  horses  would 
find  nothing  to  eat  when  they  arrived,  and 
they  would  be  destroved  before^ they  met 
tho  enemy.  Noble  Lords  must  recollect 
that  the  cavalry  and  the  rest  of  the  army 
now  in  the  Crimea  were  living  in  a  desert 
producing  nothing  whatever.     When  ea- 


valry  were  in  the  field  they  could  ordinarily 
obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  for  their 
horses,  but  our  cavalry  in  the  Crimea 
must  depend  for  their  support  upon  what 
was  sent  out  in  ships.  That  made  another 
serious  demand  upon  the  tonnage  available 
for  transport,  to  which  had  been  super* 
added  the  claims  of  the  Land  Transport 
Corps.  He  trusted  that  the  instant  the 
Government  determined  to  send  out  cavahry 
they  would  give  information  to  Mr.  Com* 
missary  General  Fjlder. 

Lord  PANMURE  said,  that  Mr.  Filder 
had  received  the  information  to  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  referred  ;  but  he  had  also 
taken  care  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  hay 
sent  out  from  this  country  and  landed  in 
the  Crimea  for  the  supply  of  the  troops 
until  the  season  came  round.  There  could, 
therefore,  be  no  possibility  of  a  failure  in 
the  supply  of  food  for  the  horses, 

Lord  VIVIAN  would  not  press  his  Mo- 
tion for  the  production  of  the  returns. 

Lord  HARDINGE  might  add,  that  he 
had  communicated  that  day  with  General 
Scarlett,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
Crimea,  and  that  excellent  officer  had  in- 
formed him  that  the  force  of  cavalry  in  the 
Crimea  when  he  left  was  1,300  men  and 
400  horses. 

Motion,  by  leave  of  the  House,  mtk- 
draum. 

House  adjourned  to  I%ur$€lay  next. 

HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  May  I,  1855. 

Minutes.]     Nkw   Mbmbbb   SwoBN.^-For   Cork 
County,  Richard  Deasy,  esq. 
pQBuo  Bills. — 1°  Carlisle  Canonries. 
d'^Loan. 

TELEGBAPHIO  DESPATCHES  FROM  THE 
CRIMEA— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WARNER  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  or 
any  one  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  whether 
the  despatch  from  Lord  Raglan,  dated  the 
29th  of  April,  in  which  he  inquires  about 
the  Sardinian  Contingent,  or  any  other 
recent  despatch  from  Lord  Raglan,  has 
contained  information  on  the  state  of  the 
army  or  the  progress  of  the  siege ;  and,  if 
so,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  information  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  :  I  am  sorry 
to  find.  Sir,  that  I  was  unfortunate  in  not 
making  myself  understood  in  what  I  said 
on  a  former  evening.  I  distinctly  stated, 
both  yesterday  and  on  a  former  oecasion, 
and  in  nearly  verbatim  terms,  the  contents 
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of  the  despatches  which  had  heen  received. 
I  stated  yesterday  that  the  GoTemment 
were  ready  to  communicate  to  the  House 
any  information  they  received  which  they 
considered  of  interest,  and  when  an  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  cheered  me — I  did  not 
know  why — I  gave  the  words  of  the  de- 
spatch that  had  heen  received.  There  was 
in  that  despatch  no  information  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  siege.  A  despatch  has 
heen  received  to-day,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  Russian  force  situated  hetwecn 
the  Belhek  and  Mackenzie's  Farm  has 
heen  reinforced  by  two  divisions.  That  is 
the  whole  of  the  information  received,  and 
I  can  only  state  that  which  we  receive. 

Mr.  WARNER  said,  he  would  then 
urge  upon  the  Government  the  propriety 
of  pressing  Lord  Raglan  to  send  that  more 
detailed  information  which  was  so  much 
desired  in  the  country. 

Mr.  FRENCH  said,  he  would  take  that 
opportunity  of  asking  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  if  the  Government  had  decided 
whether  the  electric  telegraph  to  the 
Crimea  would  be  confined  to  the  Govern- 
ment service,  or  whether  it  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  nublic  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD:  The  tele- 
graph will  be  retained  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Government.  I  do  not  say 
it  will  he  entirely  confined  to  their  use, 
but  it  will  be  entirely  under  their  control. 

LOAN  BILL. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  he  had  to  appeal  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  to 
allow  the  third  reading  of  the  Loan  Bill  to 
take  precedence  of  his  Motion  with  respect 
to  Maynooth,  on  the  ground  that,  as  Govern- 
ment were  not  able  to  touch  the  deposit 
until  the  Bill  had  received  the  Royal 
Assent,  it  was  desirable  to  pass  the  mea- 
sure as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  a  day 
would  be  gained  by  reading  it  a  third  time 
in  that  House  at  a  sufficiently  early  hour 
to  allow  of  its  going  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  the  same  evening. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  he  was  quite 
willing  to  accode  to  the  wish  of  the  Go- 
vernment, on  the  understanding  that  the 
third  reading  should  pass  sub  silentio. 
He  could  not  consent  to  forego  the  right 
to  bring  forward  his  Motion  on  any  other 
condition,  because  he  did  not  see  any  other 
clear  night  on  which  he  could  bring  it  for- 
ward for  weeks  to  come. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  ho  was  quite 
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willing  to  consent  to  this,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  might  perhaps  be  permitted  to  coll 
the  attention  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  pre- 
sent unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law,  which 
did  not  allow  him  to  touch  the  deposit 
until  the  Loan  Bill  had  received  the  Royal 
Assent,  although  he  was  compelled  to 
pay  interest  on  deficiency  bills.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  his  right  hon. 
Friend  was  willing  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  introducing  a  measure  to  amend 
tho  law  on  this  point. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  must  admit  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  tho  law  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  he  was  willing  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  amending  it,  but  he 
could  not  positively  pledge  himself  to  the 
introduction  of  any  measure  on  the  subject. 

Bill  read  3^ 

On  the  Motion,  ''That  the  Bill  do 
pass." 

Mr.  FREWEN  said,  that  it  had  been 
rumoured  that  one  of  the  Members  for  the 
City  of  London  had  contracted  with  the 
Government  for  this  loan,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence there  would  be  a  new  election 
for  the  City.  He  thought  it  was  desirable 
that  the  House  should  know  whether  that 
was  the  case  or  not. 

Bill  passed. 

THE  CONFERENCES  OF  VIENNA- 
QUESTION. 
Mr.  bright  :  Sir,  I  wish  to  ask  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  a  question 
upon  a  matter  of  very  great  importance. 
I  was  not  in  the  House  last  night  when 
the  noble  Lord  gave  an  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli),  but  on  reading 
what  he  said  in  the  papers  this  morning  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  either 
distinct  or  satisfactory.  I  do  not  put  this 
question  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing 
the  Government  in  any  way.  The  noble 
Lord  knows  that  for  many  weeks  past  I 
havjB  been  very  silent  on  every  matter  con- 
nected with  the  war,  believing  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  desirous  to  make  peace. 
We  have  now,  however,  entered  on  a  new- 
stage,  and  I  am  anxious,  and  so  are  thou- 
sands besides,  for  some  precise  information 
on  this  most  important  subject.  The  fact 
of  the  markets  rising,  com  having  gone  up 
from  5s»  to  7s,  a  quarter,  is  an  ominous 
sign,  and  proves  the  extent  of  the  public 
anxiety.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whe- 
ther the  noble  Lord  at  some  early  period 
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will  tell  U8  distinctly  what  arc  the  terms 
which  we  offered,  in  conjunction  with  the 
French  Government,  to  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment ;  what  the  Russian  Government 
has  intimated  its  willingness  to  accept; 
and  what  other  terms  of  settlement  Russia 
intimated  its  willingness  to  propose,  or  has 
proposed  ?  We  want  to  know  what  is  the 
exact  distance  between  the  point  offered 
on  the  one  side  and  the  point  intimated  or 
offered  on  the  other,  in  order  that  the 
country  may  know  exactly  what  is  the 
object  of  the  prolonged  war  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  The  noble  Lord  will  admit 
that  I  have  a  right  to  expect  an  answer  to 
these  questions,  unless  some  extraordinary 
reason  connected  with  the  resumption  of 
negotiations  should  stand  in  the  way. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  If  the  hon. 
Member  had  been  in  the  House  yesterday 
he  would  have  heard  the  question  he  has 
now  put  satisfactorily  answered.  I  then 
stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  the  whole  of 
the  protocols  of  the  Conferences  at  Vienna ; 
and  I  added  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
found  that  those  protocols  would  contain 
all  the  information  that  the  House  could 

Mr.  bright  :  The  noble  Lord  did 
not  speak  of  the  counter-propositions,  or 
state  any  time. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Tha  hon. 
Member  will  find  all  the  information  he 
requires  in  the  papers.  I  may  say,  further, 
that  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  informed  me 
that  the  papers  are  being  prepared  as  fast 
as  possible  ;  and  I  do  hope  that  they  will 
be  laid  on  the  table  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days. 

MAYNOOTU  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  SPOONER*  said,  that  once  more 
he  ventured  to  bring  under  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  important  question  to 
which  the  notice  sianaing  in  his  name  had 
reference.  That  question  he  regarded  as 
a  most  vital  one;  and  he  conscientiously 
believed  that  a  right  settlement  of  it  was 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Crown,  for 
the  integrity  of  the  empire,  and  for  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow-subjects. 

Indeed,  it  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  this — would  they  maintain  inviolate 
the  Protestant  constitution  which  had  been 
so  dearly  purchased  by  their  ancestors,  and 
under  which  the  country  had  so  many  years 
been  blessed ;  or  would  they  neglect  that 
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important  duty,  the  relinquishment  of 
which  would  be  visited  with  consequences 
far  beyond  his  power  to  describe  ?  If  they 
would  maintain  that  constitution,  they 
must  look  around  them,  and  see  where  it 
was  in  danger,  and  he  believed  its  greatest 
danger  was  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of 
yielding,  with  the  view  of  conciliating,  to 
those  who  never  would  be  conciliated,  un- 
less they  attained  complete  and  absolute 
supremacy. 

Since  he  ^had  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  that  House,  he  had  frequently  heard  it 
declared  that  nothing  would  satisfy  the 
parties  to  whom  he  alluded  but  placing 
upon  the  same  footing  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  In  bringing  the  present 
Motion  before  the  House,  he  was  impelled 
by  a  resistless  sense  of  the  duty  which 
rested  upon  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  should 
be  betraying  the  great  trust  reposed  in 
him  by  his  neighbours  and  friends  who  had 
returned  him  to  that  House,  if  he  witness- 
ed, in  silence,  the  arrogant  encroachments 
which  were  being  made  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, and  listened  passively  to  the  unveiled 
declarations  that  were  put  forth,  by  Roman 
Catholics  themselves,  as  to  their  objects. 

Various  objections  had  been  taken  to 
his  Motion ;  and  to  those  objections  ho 
would  now  endeavour  to  give  as  plain  an 
answer  as  he  possibly  could.  The  first  to 
which  he  would  advert  was  the  objection  as 
to  time — an  objection  which,  if  the  question 
were  merely  a  political  one,  would  be  wor- 
thy of  all  consideration  ;  but  he  dealt  with 
the  question  as  a  religions  question,  aud 
had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  his  convic- 
tion that  the  original  establishment  and 
continued  endowment  of  Maynooth  was  a 
great  national  sin,  and  that  if  it  were  per- 
sisted in  we  should  have  no  right  to  expect 
anything  else  than  the  judgment  of  Al- 
mighty God  upon  us  for  abaudoniog  our 
high  duties  and  sacrificing  our  great  privi- 
leges. If,  then,  it  were  a  sin,  the  present 
time  was  always  the  time  to  deal  with  it, 
and  they  were  not  to  permit  it  to  endure  a 
moment  longer  than  they  could  help ;  and, 
viewing  it  in  this  light,  he  felt  that  no 
political  reasons  would  be  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify procrastination  in  considering  this  im- 
portant subject. 

The  next  objection  was,  that  our  gallant 
allies  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  we 
should  do  nothing  that  would  have  tho 
effect  of  estranging  them  from  us.  But 
he  had  too  much  faith  in  the  patriotic 
principles  and  generous  feelings  of  our 
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brsTe  and  galUnt  allies  to  suppose  thait 
so  J  jeslonsy  woold  be  excited  between  tbe 
two  nations  on  that  seore.  Moreover,  be 
bad  heard  from  a  quarter  in  which  he  pat 
implicit  £uth,  and  to  which,  if  he  mention- 
ed it,  every  Member  in  the  House  would 
pay  the  most  respectful  deference,  that  at 
this  moment  there  was  a  strong  independ- 
ent Qallicao  feeling  aroused  in  France 
against  the  ultramontane  doctrines  which 
were  taught  at  Maynooth,  and  which  the 
Pope  was  endeavouring  to  enforce  in  that 
country.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  had 
at  that  moment  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope  on 
the  subieet  of  that  most  monstrous  of  all 
impositions — the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  There  was  as  much 
jealousy  in  France  on  the  subject  of  Rome 
as  in  England*  But  he  (Mr.  Spooner) 
would  not  put  it  on  that  ground ;  for  he 
eould  never  believe  that  our  brave  and 
generous  allies  could  be  deterred  from  the 
object  for  which  they  had  joined  this  coun- 
try by  any  such  consideration. 

But  he  would  be  told  that  our  own  soldiers 
are  Romanists,  and  he  would  .be  asked  if 
he  meant  to  aggravate  their  feelings.  His 
answer  was,  no.  They  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, it  was  true,  but  they  were  also 
sound,  good,  loyal  subjects,  and  if  they 
were  once  abstracted  from  the  domioion 
of  their  priests — once  set  free  from  the 
superstitious  influences  which  beset  them — 
he  believed  they  would  rejoice  in  their  libe* 
ration  as  much  as  the  Protestant  people 
of  England.  They  were  actuated  by  true 
principles,  and  not  even  for  a  moment  would 
he  suspect  that  they  could  be  swayed  from 
their  duty  by  such  considerations  as  these. 
But  there  was  another  view  of  the  case  aris- 
ing out  of  this.  What  was  meant  by  not 
touching  Maynooth  for  tho  present,  while 
the  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  were  fighting 
the  battles  of  their  country  f  Was  it  meant 
that  it  should  be  touched  when  that  fight- 
ing was  over  ?  It  meant  that,  or  it  meant 
nothing.  If,  however,  that  was  its  mean- 
ing,  how  could  such  a  mode  of  dealing 
with  these  soldiers  be  tolerated  ?  Was  it 
not  to  act  with  the  utmost  deceit  ?  Surely 
it  would  be  wrong  to  conceal  your  inten- 
tions until  the  fighting  was  over,  and  then 
to  cartj  them  out.  The  House  should  tell 
them  that,  as  Protestants,  they  could  not 
oonscientiously  consent  to  support  any 
longer  an  institution  which  taught  an 
idolatrous  religion. 

Mb.  FAGAN  rose  to  oider.  Mr. 
Speaker  had,  if  he  was  not  mistaken, 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  expressions  of- 
Mr,  Spooner 


fensive  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Members  should  not  be  used.  The  word 
idolatrous  was  highly  offensive.  He  (Mr. 
Fagan)  therefore  put  it  to  Mr.  Speaker 
whether  it  ought  to  be  used  f 

Mb.  SPEAKER  said,  it  was  the  pne- 
tice,  on  all  occasions,  that  ezpresaiona  of* 
fensive  to  the  religious  opinion  of  anj  gremt 
body  of  the  Members  of  that  House  were 
not  desirable,  as  they  were  calculated  to 
hurt  their  feelings. 

Mb.  SPOONER  submitted  to  the  de- 
cision of  Mr.  Speaker.  He  had  no  wish 
to  irritate  any  man's  feelings;  but  he 
might  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  word 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Formula  c^  the 
Church,  as  applied  to  the  celebratioa  of 
the  mass,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  maasea 
was  stigmatised  as  one  of  ''blasphemous 
fables  and  dangerous  deceits." 

Tbe  next  objection  that  was  made  to  his 
Motion  was,  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
faith  to  withdraw  the  grant  from  May- 
nooth ;  that  a  compact  had  been  made, 
that  an  institution  had  been  establiahed, 
and  that  the  Legislature  had  no  busineaa  to 
touch  it.  He  denied  tbe  compact,  how- 
ever, and  he  maintained  that  there  was 
nothing  to  bind  the  House  to  continue  the 
grant.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  free  grant — a 
grant  given  by  the  liberality  of  this  coun- 
try, and  no  sacrifice  had  been  made  by  tbe 
Roman  Catholics  which  would  render  it  of 
the  nature  of  a  compact.  What  Parlia- 
ment granted  freely,  therefore,  Pariiament 
was  free  to  resume,  as  the  grant  had  not 
been  made  for  any  consideration.  On  thia 
point  he  (Mr.  Spooner)  was  quite  of  opi- 
nion with  one  whose  memory  waa  still 
highly  respected  in  that  House,  and  whose 
words  still  were  received  as  authority — he 
meant  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  On  the 
3rd  of  April,  1845,  what  said  Sir  Robert 
Peel  ?     He  said— 

"  It  is,  I  trust,  conoeiTed  in  the  spirit  to  which 
I  have  referred,  a  liberal  and  oonfiding  spirit. 
We  have  not  introduoed  it  without  oommnnioatioii 
with  the  leading  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  has  not  been  a  sub- 
ject of  stipulation  or  contract  with  them.  We 
have  intimated  to  them  our  intention ;  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  belicTe  that  they  are  satis- 
fied with,  and  grateful  for,  the  measure;  that 
they  will  strongly  recommend  its  acc^tanee ;  and 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Intelligence  and  re- 
spectability of  the  Roman  Catholic  commnnity 
will  acoept  the  measure  as  a  liberal  and  eActent 
maintenance  for  the  establishment  at  Maynooth.** 
—[3  JBansard,  Izziz.  p.  37.] 

That  was  the  declaration  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  made  the  concession 
— those  were  the  consequences  which  that 
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right  hon.  Gentleman  hoped  would  follow, 
lie  asked  any  man  who  had  ever  held 
office  under  Her  Majesty  since  that  grant 
was  made>-any  man  who  had  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  elections  in  Ireland — 
whether  these  expectations  had  heen  real- 
ised ?  If,  then,  the  object  for  which  the 
grant  was  given  had  failed — if  the  grant 
had  been  received  in  a  spirit  different  from 
what  had  been  expected — if  the  conduct 
of  the  recipients  had  been  the  reverse  of 
that  which  ii  was  intended  should  be  pro- 
moted— did  not  the  whole  ground  of  that 
objection  to  his  Motion  fall  away  ?  But,  be- 
sides this  declaration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
there  was  a  declaration  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  which  was 
equally  specific  on  this  point.  On  the  3rd 
of  April,  1845,  the  noble  Lord  said,  in  the 
debate  on  the  subject — 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  arguo,  as  has  been  done  by 
other  hon.  Gentlemen,  the  question  of  compact, 
or  whether  it  would  be  wise  or  prudent  afler  fifty 
years,  during  which  this  grant  has  been  made,  to 
stop  suddenly,  and  to  declare  that  you  will  ad- 
Tance  no  further  sums  from  the  public  purse  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  the  priests  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I 
will  say  that  if  you  found  you  were  doing  that 
which  was  mischievous  to  the  community,  and 
that  the  religious  scruples  of  the  community 
would  not  allow  of  the  continuance  of  this  grant, 
or,  with  reference  to  civil  and  political  reasons, 
you  found  that  those  you  meant  to  bo  the  teachers 
of  religion  had  become  the  leaders  and  conduo- 
tors  of  rebellion — if,  I  say,  you  found  for  any  of 
these  causes  that  there  was  ground  sufficient 
to  refuse  this  grant — then  I  can  see  no  valid 
reason  why  any  compact  should  restrain  you,  or 
why,  upon  strong  grounds  of  this  kind,  the  House 
would  not  be  justified  in  declaring  that  it  would 
giro  no  further  allowance.** — [8  Hantard,  Ixxix. 
p.  91.] 

Leaders  of  rebellion.  Disturbers  of  the 
public  peace.  These  were  the  words  of 
the  noble  Lord.  Were  they  borne  out  by 
the  conduct  of  the  parties  ?  If  the  re- 
cords of  the  Irish  elections  were  looked 
to,  it  would  be  seen  what  steps  had  been 
taken  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  candidates.  And  he  (Mr.  Spooner) 
would  show  that  the  doctrine  taught  in 
Maynooth  fully  squared  with  that  conduct. 
He  could  show  that  two  professors  of  that 
College  had  declared  that  it  might  be  a 
mortal  sin  to  vote  for  the  wrong  man  ;  and 
the  people  of  England  were  paying  for  the 
propagation  of  such  pernicious  principles. 
Every  one  of  the  cases  contemplated  by 
the  noble  Lord  had,  consequently,  occurred ; 
and  he  (Mr.  Spooner)  therefore  claimed 
the  support  of  the  noble  Lord  for  his  Mo- 
iioDy  as  well  as  ho  did  the  authority  of  Sir 


Robert  PeeL  The  deep-seated  feeling  of 
the  people  of  England  also  called  for  a 
repeal  of  the  grant.  That  was  one  of 
the  grounds  set  forth  by  the  noble  Lord, 
He  (Mr.  Spooner)  appealed,  however,  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  whether  the  communica- 
tions from  their  constituents  were  not  a 
universal  and  strong  expression  of  their 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  Maynooth  i 
Surely,  then,  he  might  safely  say  with  the 
noble  Lord  that  if  the  religious  scruples, 
as  the  noble  Lord  designated  them — the 
religious  principles,  as  he  (Mr.  Spooner) 
should  designate  them,  of  the  constituency 
were  thus  outraged,  the  Legislature  was 
bound  to  act  accordingly. 

He  (Mr.  Spooner)  now  came  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. He  would  observe  that  he  had 
performed  a  task  which  he  believed  few 
other  hon.  Members  had  done,  having  dili- 
gently waded  through  this  document,  and 
called  in  the  aid  of  most  valuable  assist* 
ance  to  enable  him  to  digest  the  evidence 
that  had  been  taken  and  to  get  at  the  real 
truth  of  the  Report,  so  that  he  might 
place  it  more  clearly  and  concisely  before 
the  House  than  he  otherwise  could  have 
done.  A  careful  examination  would  show 
that  this  Report  was  in  great  part  a  com- 
plete sham  and  deceit.  When  he  first 
made  his  charges  respecting  Maynooth  no 
one  denied  them ;  and  the  next  year,  lacing 
convinced  of  their  truth,  he  declined  a  pro- 
position of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  to  ap- 
point a  Commission,  on  the  ground  that 
the  inquiry  would  be  defeated  by  the  Je- 
suitry of  the  College.  These  views  were 
fully  borne  out  by  the  Report.  In  the 
first  place  there  occurred  that  most  unwar- 
rantable proceeding  which  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  admitted 
to  be  a  fact,  namely,  that  the  evidence 
taken  before  Her  Majesty's  Commission 
was  sent  by  Dr.  Cullen  to  Rome  without 
Her  Majesty's  consent,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  Commissioners ; 
and  that  the  document  remained  in  Rome 
for  several  weeks,  if  not  months.  This 
happened  while  Parliament  and  the  coun- 
try were  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of 
the  inquiry — whilst  the  evidence  was  being 
"  cooked"  with  the  view  of  making  things 
pleasant.  The  proceeding  was  most  un- 
constitutional, involving  a  breach  of  the 
Royal  confidence,  an  insult  to  the  Crown 
and  to  that  House,  and  a  trifling  with  the 
feelings  of  the  people ;  and  in  other  times 
impeachment  would  have  followed  such  a 
traitorous  transaction.  / 
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It  was  clear,  on  the  face  of  tbe  evidence, 
that  it  had  been  altered  without  the  con- 
^nt  of  all  the  CommissionerB.  The  evi- 
dence  most  have  been  altered  without  the 
consent  of  the  GommisBioners.  Was  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  OoTemment 
aware  that  in  the  return  of  the  bishops 
educated  at  Maynooth,  made  bj  the  officer 
of  the  College,  and  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Report,  the  full  territorial 
titles  were  giren  to  a  Roman  Catholic  as 
"  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of 
all  Ireland,"  and  to  Dr.  Cullen  as  "  Apos- 
tolic  Delegate  "  of  the  Pope,  both  of  which 
designations  were  in  open  defiance  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  by  the  noble 
Lord,  and  of  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
realm  ?  The  law  had  thus  been  trampled 
upon,  apparently  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Commissioners,  but  the  sanction  was  only 
apparent,  because  he  was  authorised  by 
Lord  Harrowby,  the  highly-respected  Chair- 
man, to  say,  that  these  territorial  titles  did 
not  appear  in  the  return  when  given  in 
evidence  before  them.  How  they  found 
their  way  there  it  was  not  for  him  (Mr. 
Spooner)  to  say ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice ;  and 
if  they  failed  to  do  so,  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  the  House  itself  would  insist  on  a 
searching  inquiry. 

The  return  in  question  was  made  by  the 
President  of  the  College,  and  appeared  in 
page  133  of  the  Repoi*t  (Appendix).  One 
of  the  objectionable  titles  it  contained  was 
this  —  "Province  of  Leinster,  the  Most 
Rev.  Paul  Cullen,  Apostolic  Delegate." 
Now  the  law  of  England  recognised  no 
such  person  as  an  apostolic  delegate,  and 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  if  they  had 
done  their  duty,  would  not  have  suffered 
the  individual  assuming  such  a  title  to  re- 
main in  the  country.  Another  name  given 
in  the  same  return  was  this — "His  Grace 
the  Most  Rev.  Joseph  Dixon,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  all  Ireland." 
It  was  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  a 
defect  in  the  Act,  the  person  who  ascribed 
illegal  titles  to  another  was  not  equally 
punishable  with  the  individual  assuming 
them  ;  but  he  confidently  asked  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland  wliether,  as  this 
return  was  made  by  the  authorised  officer 
of  the  College,  who  was  under  the  control 
of  these  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  who 
were  its  principals  and  trustees,  those 
ecclesiastics  were  not  as  responsible  for  the 
act  of  their  agent  as  if  they  had  themselves 
personally  assumed  these  illegal  titles  ? 
Mr,  Spooner 
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The  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon,  in  his  seem  J 
examination,  mentioned,  in  answer  to   a 
question  put  to  him,  the  name  of  "Dr. 
Dixon,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,"  giving  ia 
this  instance  again  the  prohibited  territo« 
rial  title.     Should  any  proaecntion  be  in- 
stituted under   the    Ecclesiastical   Titles 
Act,   or  against  any  aggression  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  upon  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, would  not  this  evidence  be  quoted  as 
conclusively  proving  that  we  had  admitted 
these  Romon  Catholic  Bishops  to  tlie  full 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  they  had  arro- 
gated to  themselves?     Would  it  not  be 
said  by  them  that  a  Royal  Commisaioa 
had  given   them  those  titles,    that    this 
House  had  accepted  them,  and  had,  by 
accepting  them,  given  their  sanction   to 
such  titles  f  Lord  Harrowby  had  told  them 
that  he  was  perfectly  sure  these  titles  conld 
not  have  been  introduced  into  the  evidence 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  learned   Dr. 
Twiss,  for  he  said  they  were  both  exceed- 
ingly particular  in  guarding  against  any 
breach  of  the  law.     Well,  then,  it  would 
rest  with  the  right  hon.  Speaker  and  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  whether  they  would  sit 
contentedly  by,  and  suffer  this  grave  breach 
of  the  law,   giving  it  their  sanction   by 
allowing  this  illegal  document  to  lie  as  an 
uncontradicted  report  among  the  records  of 
Pariiament.    That  was  the  case  as  regard- 
ed these  titles. 

Ho  would  now  refer  to  a  very  important 
communication,  the  original  of  which  was 
an  anonymous  one,  but  the  communicator 
of  which,  though  unknown  to  him,  was 
well  known  to  highly  respectable  persona 
in  Dublin.  There  came  into  his  posses- 
sion, unsought  for  by  him,  some  pages  of 
the  proof  sheets  of  two  of  the  witnesses* 
evidence,  which  had  in  some  way  or  other 
got  out  of  the  possession  of  those  who  had 
them  to  correct. 

He  had  therefore  seen  the  alterations 
which  had  been  made,  not  the  first  revi- 
sion, not  the  revision  of  the  short-hand 
writer's  notes  only,  but  in  a  revision  of  the 
revise.  It  was  known  and  admitted  that 
this  evidence  was  in  the  hands  of  .the  per- 
sons who  gave  it  for  weeks  and  for  months 
together,  and  during  that  time  consulta- 
tions were  held,  the  evidence  was  reviewed, 
and  the  result  had  been  such  as  he  would 
allude  to  more  particularly  by  and  bye. 
He  would  first  put  it  to  any  man  at  all 
accustomed  to  examine  evidence,  whether 
the  course  taken  by  the  Commission  was 
one  calculated  to  elicit  the  truth.  Their 
first  step  was  to  send  out  written  queries 
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and  ask  for  written  answers  (relating  to 
the  particular  doctrines  and  principles  im- 
pugned), thus  giving  the  different  profes- 
sors an  opportunity  of  uniting  to  give  such 
evidence  as  would  suit  their  opinions  ;  in 
other  words,  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
conspiracy,  which  conspiracy  no  man  used 
to  evidence,  and  who  had  examined  these 
hooks,  could  say  had  not  heen  most  inge- 
niously and  completely  carried  out.  Then, 
again,  Lord  Harrowhy  was  all  along  known 
to  have  heen  an  advocate  and  approver  of 
the  present  College,  and  no  Commissioner 
was  sent  there  whose  opinions  were  not 
known  to  he  in  favour  of  Maynooth.  Un- 
douhtedly.  Lord  Harrowhy  was  not  a  man 
to  allow  himself  to  he  influenced  hy  his 
own  opinions  in  such  a  case,  hut  he  (Mr. 
Spooner)  thought  some  one  ought  to  have 
been  sent  with  his  Lordship  who  was  op- 
posed to  Maynooth.  Dr.  Twiss,  he  believ- 
ed, was  similarly  inclined  with  the  Earl  of 
Harrowhy,  though  no  doubt  as  worthy  of 
confidence  as  his  Lordship.  He  did  say, 
however,  that,  remembering  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Commission,  appointed  as  it 
was  by  a  Government  known  to  be  favour- 
able to  this  endowment,  there  was  strong 
ground  for  suspicion. 

Ho  quoted  its  Report  now,  without  any 
confidence  in  it,  though,  bad  as  it  was, 
there  was  enough  in  it  to  show  that  the 
teaching  of  Maynooth  was  the  same  as  it 
was  when  he  first  brought  it  before  the 
House  ;  that  certainly  there  was  no  ame- 
lioration about  it,  but  that,  if  anything,  it 
was  rather  worse  than  before,  and  that 
Ultramontane  doctrines  were  on  the  in- 
crease. The  truth  of  the  statement  above 
referred  to  was  strongly  corroborated  by 
communications  made  to  him  by  Lord  Har- 
rowhy before  alluded  to,  namely,  that  alte- 
rations had  been  made  in  the  evidence, 
that  the  full  terntorial  titles  had  been  given 
without  his  knowledge. 

In  the  transcript  of  the  short-hand 
writer's  notes  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
were  only  designated  by  their  legal  titles 
as  bishops.  The  gentleman  to  whom  he 
had  referred  said,  he  could  prove  on  oath, 
at  the  bar  of  that  House,  that  the  ordinary 
permission  given  to  witnesses  to  correct 
their  evidence  was  far  exceeded,  and  "  that 
the  evidence  was  so  materially  altered  in 
many  points  as  to  destroy  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  both  question  and  answer." 
He  (Mr.  Spooner)  had  seen  some  original 
questions  and  answers  referred  to,  and 
this  was  a  perfectly  accurate  description  of 
what  had  taken  place.     [The  hon.  Mem- 


ber here  held  up  the  Report,  on  the  first 
pages  of  which  the  evidence  was  seen  as 
corrected  and  restored  to  its  original  con- 
dition at  the  time  it  was  given,  and  exhi- 
bited a  most  unprecedented  instance  of 
mutilation  and  alteration,  which  created 
much  sensation  in  the  House.]  His  in- 
formant said,  referring  to  another  part  of 
the  evidence  which  had  not  come  into  his 
(Mr.  Spooner 's)  hands — 

**  To  a  question  respecting  the  turbulent  conduct 
of  certain  students  at  Maynooth  during  political 
excitement,  the  original  reply  was  this — That  such 
conduct  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  when  it 
was  discovered  that  very  many  of  those  students 
were  sent  from  dioceses  such  as  that  of  Dr. 
M*IIale,  and  the  students  imagined  that  such 
ebullitions  were  tolerable  because  they  were  in 
unison  with  the  avowed  principles  of  their  pa- 
trons." "  This  answer  appeared  In  the  short- 
hand writer's  notes,  but  both  the  question  and 
answer  were  erased,  and  marked  <  irrelevant.'" 

He  asked  hon.  Members,  knowing  the 
way  in  which  the  Chairman  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  would  keep  the  Re- 
port in  the  strict  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  evidence,  whether  it  was  likely  that  a 
chairman  would  have  ordered  or  sanctioned 
such  alterations  ?  There  was  another  in- 
stance in  which  nine  questions  put  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Flannagan,  the  secretary  to  the 
trustees,  which  appeared  in  the  short-hand 
writer's  notes,  were  compressed  into  one 
question  and  answer  in  the  Report.  This 
was  the  evidence  originally  given — nino 
original  questions  and  answers  are  com- 
pressed into  this  one — twenty-eight  lines 
into  twelve — also,  the  original  oral  evidence 
had  eighty  questions  and  answers,  while 
the  "  doctored"  edition  had  only  twenty- 
two.  The  following  is  the  true  evi- 
dence :— 

«  65. — There  appears  upon  the  minutes,  pro- 
posals for  the  purchase  of  diflbrent  volumes.  At 
whose  instance  were  those  proiK>8al8  made  ? — The 
proposals  are  sent  in,  either  through  one  of  the 
members  of  the  board,  or  through  me,  and  I  lay 
them  before  the  board. 

"  66. — Do  they  come  from  the  principal,  or  the 
council,  or  from  whom  ? — ^From  the  person  who 
wants  to  get  a  book  purchased. 

**  67. — In  the  minutes  there  is  this  entry  made 
— '  Ordered,  that  fifty  copies  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Do- 
navan's  work  should  be  purchased  for  the  College 
(at  0Of.  each,  equal  to  1251.)*  At  whose  instance 
would  that  have  been  ? — ^The  communication  came 
through  me — ^it  was  sustained  by  two  or  three  of 
the  trustees. 

"  68.— Who  put  you  in  motion  ?— The  author 
— if  it  is  to  be  recommended.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  those  books  are  bought  for  premiums ; 
some  of  them  are  given  as  premiums,  some  are 
sold,  and  some  are  given  out  for  the  use  of  the 
College. 

<*  69. — Some  years  ago  was  there  not  a  great 
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lo88  in  the  pnrobase  of  a  large  numbor  of  breri- 
aries  f — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

*'  70. — A  breviary  got  up  by  Coyne,  '  Coyne's 
Diurnal*  1,000  copies,  to  be  purchased  at  3«. ? 
{\5(il.y--{Ansvoer.)  These  would  of  course  be  re- 
quired.    [Why,  and  by  whom  ?] 

"71. — •  200  copies  of  Dr.  MUey's  book  on  the 
Papal  States  * — would  that  be  at  the  solicitation 
of  Dr.  Miley  himself,  or  at  the  instance  of  the 
principal  ? — The  communication  came  from  him, 
not  through  me,  but  through  some  of  the  bishops. 

«<72. — *200  copies  of  Cambrentu  Evtrsut* 
At  whose  instance  was  that  f  {\l,  each,  equal  to 
2002.) — I  think  it  was  the  president  that  brought 
forward  that  Cawbrtntis. 

"It  should  be  taken  into  account  that  the 
trustees  themseWes  have  boon  for  the  most  part 
either  Dunboyne  students  or  professors,  and 
therefore  they  know  of  their  knowledge  what 
would  be  most  useful  for  the  College.  There  is 
no  oompUment  for  the  author  ever  oonsidered," 
(this  seems  a  gratuitous  remark,)  "and  there  is 
no  specific  use  mentioned  when  the  books  are 
purchased.  It  may  be  said—*  this  will  be  a  very 
good  book  for  the  boys'  premiums,' '  this  will  be  a 
very  good  book  for  the  library,'  or  *  this  will  be  a 
very  good  book  for  the  students.' 

"  73. — ^They  are  bought  at  the  trade  price,  are 
they  not  ?— Yes." 

This,  which  he  would  now  read,  was  the 
doctored  false  edition. — Report,  Part  II., 
page  2,  No.  21  — 

"  In  the  minutes  furnished  by  you  to  the  Com- 
missioners there  are  orders  for  the  purchase  of  a 
considerable  number  of  copies  of  certain  books, 
namely,  50  copies  of  Dr.  Donovan's  work ;  200 
of  Dr.  Miley's  work  on  the  Papal  States ;  200 
copies  of  Cambretms  Evernu,  and  1,000  copies 
of  Coyne's  JXumoUy  Ac.  Ac."  (No  mention  of 
breviaries  here.)  "  From  whom  did  these  pro- 
posals come,  and  for  what  purpose  were  they 
purchased  ? — ^The  proposals  came  either  from  the 
authors,  the  translators,  the  editors,  prioters,  or 
proprietors  of  the  books.  They  were  uniformly 
addressed  to  the  trustees,  through  the  secretary 
or  one  of  the  trustees  ;  and  though  the  orders  of 
the  trustees  to  the  bursar  were  simply  '  to  pur- 
chase so  many  copies  of  such  a  work  for  the 
College  at  the  trade  price,  or  at  some  fixed  price,'' 
I  can  answer  that  they  were  purchased  for  pre- 
miums, for  sale,  or  for  the  use  of  the  students  in 
the  library — such  purposes  being  stated  at  the 
board  when  the  question  of  purchasing  was  dis- 
cussed." 

This  evidence  was  garbled  in  order  to  hide 
a  job  which  was  to  pat  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  booksellers.  This,  in  the 
original  evidence,  was  too  open,  and  there- 
fore the  questions  and  answers  were  com- 
pressed into  one.  This  was,  perhaps,  not 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  bat  what 
confidence  could  thej  place  in  evidence 
which  had  been  so  dealt  with  ?  The  cor- 
respondent he  had  alluded  to  also  wrote 
that,  "with  regard  to  the  titles  of  the 
bishops,  both  in  the  transcript  copy  and  in 
the  second  and  third  revised  proofs,  thej 
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appeared  in  the  simple  garh  prescribed  by 
law,  but  that  afterwards  they  were  en- 
tirely altered,"  and  that,  "  the  minutes 
would  be  hurthcned  with  the  assumed  and 
high-sounding  titles  peculiar  to  the  Romish 
bishops."  Lord  Harrowby  had  told  him 
that  some  of  the  proofs  of  the  CTidence 
were  sent  for,  time  after  time,  and  answers 
were  returned  that  they  were  sent  to  this 
place  and  then  to  somewhere  else,  and 
that  more  time  was  wished  for,  so  that  it 
was  delayed  so  long  that  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  final  arrangements  for  the 
printer  with  the  secretaries. 

It  would  appear  that  one  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Commissioners  had  communicated, 
through  Dr.  Cullon,  with  Rome,  and  the 
only  inference  that  he  (Mr.  Spooner)  could 
draw  from  this  was,  that  one  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  secretaries  had  communicated 
with  the  corrector  of  this  evidence.  lie 
thought  that  this  demanded  inquiry,  and 
asked  the  House  whether  they  would  suffer 
this  cTidenee  to  remain  uninvestigated,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  acceptance  and  adoption 
of  this  House  ?  Would  they  not  adopt  an 
inquiry  in  order  to  see  whether  this  was 
correct  or  not,  and  to  see  who  it  was  that 
had  presumed  to  send  CTidence  to  Dr. 
Cullen,  throngh  whom  it  was  laid  before 
the  Pope  ?  He  remembered  that  when  he 
asked  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Qovemment  which  of  the  Commissioners 
had  sent  the  Report  to  Dr,  Cullen,  the 
noble  Lord  Answered,  *'  Of  course  one  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Commissioners."  It 
was  nothing  more  than  justice  to  say  that 
this  was  unknown  to  Lord  Harrowby,  Dr. 
Twiss,  or,  as  he  was  told,  to  Baron  Pigot. 
It  must  therefore  be  the  other  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  OTerrall,  who  had  done  this; 
and  the  hen.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  was  not  worthy  of  his  office  if  he 
did  not  institute  some  legal  inquiry  into 
this  matter.  If  an  inquiry  into  the  matter 
were  not  instituted,  the  Commission  would 
be  deemed  a  farce  and  a  disgrace. 

It  had  been  a  work  of  great  labour  to 
arrive  at  the  facts,  with  so  much  Jesuitry 
were  they  concealed,  and  he  should  have 
been  unable  to  go  through  with  it  had  he 
not  been  assisted  by  those  who  were  ac- 
customed to  deal  with  such  subjects.  Ue 
had,  in  1852,  made  a  statement  with  re- 
gard to  the  books  taught  at  Maynooth, 
and  he  had  since  renewed  that  statement, 
which  now  remained  entirely  unanswered 
and  uncontroYcrted.  They  had  not  dared 
to  deny  the  existence  of  the  books  to  which 
he  had  referred,  bat  they  said  they  usc4 
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them  merely  as  class  books,  although  the 
Btodonts  had  free  access  to  them.  But 
they  were  the  books  upon  which  lectures 
were  grounded,  and  were  therefore  in  fact 
used  for  the  purposes  of  teaching.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  books  (Li- 
guori*s  Moral  Theology),  which  was  highly 
recommended  by  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  contained  the  doctrine  that  equi- 
vocation in  a  good  cause  was  justifiable. 
Dr.  Wiseman  had  pronounced  the  author 
of  this  book  to  be  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated— perhaps  the  most  celebrated— of 
the  casuists  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Another  very  high  authority  mentioned  in 
the  evidence  as  a  book  of  first-rate  refer- 
ence upon  Canon  iLaw — Reiffenstuel  — 
vouched  for  by  Dr.  Murray,  a  professor  at 
Muynooth,  as  **  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Canonists,*'  lays  down  this  doctrine,  lib.  v. 
tit.  7,  num.  313— 

*'  He  who  owes  anything  to  a  heretic  by  means 
of  purcbaso,  promise,  exchange,  pledge,  deposit, 
loan,  or  any  other  contract,  is,  iptojure,  by  the 
law  itself,  free  from  the  obligation,  and  is  not 
bound  to  keep  hit  promise,  bargain,  or  contract, 
or  his  plighted  &ith,  even  though  sworn,  to  a 
heretic." 

This  was  a  Maynooth  book  of  reference, 
and  these  were  its  commercial  morals  ! 
It  would  require  much  more  evidence  than 
had  been  adduced,  to  convince  him  that 
those  who  used  the  class  book  in  which 
such  an  opinion  was  pronounced  had  taken 
any  pains  to  counteract  the  evil  which  it 
was  calculated  to  produce. 

He  now  came  to  a  subject  which  he 
always  approached  with  great  reluctance — 
namely,  the  oonfessiond — and  he  would 
take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  disgusting  and 
horrible  publication  upon  that  subject  which 
had  been  sent  to  every  Member  of  the 
House.  When  he  received  it  he  applied 
to  the  Protestant  Association  and  the  Pro- 
testant Alliance — the  two  Societies  which 
took  a  deep  interest  in  this  question — to 
ascertain  whether  any  of  their  servants  or 
agents  had  dared  to  insult  the  House  by 
the  publication  of  such  a  disgusting  state- 
ment. Neither  of  those  Societies  knew  any- 
thing about  the  pamphlet,  and  he  had  not 
the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  as  to  who  was 
the  author,  although  pains  had  been  taken 
to  discover  him.  He  had,  however,  with 
the  friends  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  who 
were  competent  scholars,  compared  the 
details  contained  in  the  pamphlet  with  the 
books  from  which  they  purported  to  be 
taken,  and  he  found  d^at  they  had  been 


accurately  quoted.  He  asked  the  House 
whether  they  were  justified  in  calling  upon 
the  people  of  this  country  to  contribute 
their  money  in  order  to*  circulate  books 
which  contained  the  disgusting  details 
mentioned  in  that  pamphlet  ?  And  this 
most  important  moral  might  be  justly 
founded  upon  this  circumstance  —  that  if 
the  private  reading  of  the  filth  contained 
in  those  books  was  disgusting,  they  ought 
so  much  the  more  to  revolt  at  the  practice 
of  contributing  from  the  funds  of  this  Pro- 
testant nation  to  teach  such  pestiferous 
and  polluting  matter.  One  of  the  highest 
authorities  upon  the  subject  of  the  con- 
fessional was  Liguori,  who  said,  vol.  i. 
lib.  iv.  tr.  4,  No.  634— 

"  This  seal "  (of  confession)  *'  is  an  obligation 
of  Dirine  Law,  most  strict  in  every  case,  even 
where  the  safety  of  a  whole  kingdom  should  be 
imperilled,  to  conceal,  ercn  after  the  death  of  the 
penitent,  all  those  things  that  have  been  spoken 
in  confession  "  (that  is,  in  order  to  sacramental 
absolution),  "a  disclosure  of  which  would  render 
the  sacrament  irksome  or  odious." 

This  was  a  book  which,  above  all  others, 
wa(6  relied  upon  by  the  best  authorities  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  given  to  the  study 
of  young  men;  but  was  it  a  book  that 
ought  to  receive  the  sanction  and  approval 
of  the  Legislature  of  this  country  ?  He 
felt  assured  that  the  whole  nation  did  join 
in  thanksgiving  at  the  providential  escape 
of  our  august  Ally  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  from  the  recent  attempt  that  had 
been  made  upon  his  life ;  but  suppose  that 
the  intended  assassin  had  confessed  to  the 
priest  that  he  purposed  committing  the 
crime  he  bad  attempted  to  perpetrate,  the 
confessor,  on  the  authority  of  this  highly 
recommended  book,  dared  not  have  di- 
vulged the  premeditated  crime,  because 
the  seal  of  the  confessional  was  held  to  bo 
inviolable.  In  another  part  of  the  work, 
the  reason  given  why  the  priest  must  not 
disclose  a  fact  made  kuown  to  him  in  the 
confessional,  was,  "  because  he  knows  it, 
not  as  a  man,  but  as  Qod." — lb.  No.  646. 
In  fact,  it  was  held  that  the  priest  stood 
in  the  confessional  in  the  place  and  charac- 
ter of  God — oh  !  the  blasphemy  of  such  a 
statement! — to  bear  the  confessions  and 
outpourings  of  the  heart  of  the  sinner. 

Regarding  elections:  in  reading  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Commissioners, 
it  would  be  found  that  almost  every  pro- 
fessor began  by  stating  that  the  Pope  had 
no  power  to  interfere  with  anything  tem- 
poral, and  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
elections  were  temporal  matters ;  but,  in  a 
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most  Jesuitical  manner,  the  question  was 
then  met  by  stating  that  there  might  be 
occasions  when  it  would  become  a  mortal 
sin  to  TOte  for  a  wrong  candidate ;  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  elector  to  consult  the 
benefit  of  the  Church;  that,  in  certain 
cases,  their  temporality  became  swallowed 
up  in  their  spirituality,  and  that  in  such 
cases  the  priests  were  not  only  authorised, 
but  obligated,  to  influence  the  elector  in 
giving  his  vote* 

Dr.  0*Hanlon,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Commissioners,  No.  148,  admitted  that 
the  distinction  between  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual affairs  was  sometimes  **  a  very  nice 
one,  and  was  no  doubt  a  troublesome  ques- 
tion," and  that  there  were  some  matters 
which  were  not  necessarily  either  of  a 
purely  spiritual  or  a  purely  temporal  na- 
ture. The  same  witness  acknowledged  that 
every  vote  for  a  Member  of  Parliament 
was  a  temporal  matter,  its  immediate  end 
or  object  being  to  invest  a  man  with  a 
trust  or  privilege  to  be  exercised  to  some 
extent  or  other  for  the  worldly  benefit  of 
the  people ;  but  he  then  proceeded  to  state 
that  a  vote  might  also  become  a  spiritual 
matter,  because  its  direct  and  immediate 
effect  might  sometimes  be  the  commission 
or  ayoidance  of  sin.  Further  on*  in  his 
evidence.  Dr.  O'Hanlon  stated  that  the 
priest  was  not  competent  to  inflict  any 
censure  of.  the  Church,  yet  **  absolutely 
speaking,  he  would  be  warranted  in  with- 
holding any  sacraments  of  the  Church 
from  a  man  by  reason  of  his  preferring 
one  candidate  to  another,  because  a  priest 
is  not  only  warranted,  but  bound,  to  with- 
hold the  sacraments  from  a  man  who  is 
disposed  to  commit  a  mortal  sin.''  In  the 
case  of  simple  and  ignorant  people,  who, 
the  witness  said,  were  a  very  numerous 
class  in  Ireland,  it  was  said  to  be  neces- 
sary that  some  intelligent  person  should 
prescribe  the  course  tiiey  ought  to  pursue, 
because  they  were  utterly  incompetent  of 
themselves  to  form  any  rational  or  decided 
judgment  on  the  matter;  and  that  the 
most  likely  man  was  the  priest.  Thus,  it 
would  bo  seen  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  O'Hanlon  entirely  contra- 
dicted the  former  part,  wherein  he  stated 
that  the  Pope  had  no  right  whatever  to 
interfere  in  elections.  If  the  charges  which 
had  been  made  in  newspapers  and  other 
publications  in  this  country  against  Roman 
Catholic  priests  had  been  falsely  preferred 
against  any  clergyman  in  this  country,  he 
ventured  to  say  that  on  the  first  day  of 
term  an  application  would  have  been  made 
Mr,  Spooner 


by  the  person  accused  for  a  criminal  in* 
formation  against  his  slanderers.  Coald 
it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  any  well- 
educated,  honest  priests,  against  whom 
such  charges  were  made  falsely,  would 
submit  to  them  if  they  were  innocent  1 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  oaths  and 
equivocation,  he  found  in  Liguori  (lib. 
iii.  tr.  2,  No.  154,)  the  fdlowing  pas- 
sage— 

<*  These  things  being  established,  it  is  a  certain 
and  common  opinion  among  all  divines,  that  for  a 
just  cause  it  is  lawful  to  use  equivocation  in  the 
propounded  modes,  and  to  confirm  it  with  ao 
oath." 

Liguori's  definition  of  a  just  cause  was — 
*'  But  a  just  cause 'is  any  honest  end,  ia 
order  to  preserve  good  things  for  the  spirit, 
or  useful  things  for  the  body."  How  was 
it  possible  to  live  in  society  with  any  ae- 
curity  upon  such  terms  as  these  ? 

He  would  now  ask  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  subject  of  the  rejection  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  of  the  works 
of  Bailly.  The  Commissioners  reported — 
''  The  works  of  Bailly  having  been  placed 
in  the  Index  of  prohibited  books  at  Rome* 
the  trustees  of  Maynooth  at  their  next 
meeting  directed  them  to  be  discontinned 
in  the  College."  The  Rev.  J.  O'Hanlon, 
who  was  examined  before  the  Commission, 
in  reply  to  the  question  whether  he  knew 
why  Bailly  had  been  condemned,  and  why 
his  works  were  placed  in  the  Index,  said — 

**  I  have  no  official  or  positive  knowledge  why 
he  was  condemned  ;  but,  if  it  be  necessary  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  should  saj  that  he 
was  condemned  because  he  was  a  decided  Galli- 
can.  (Appendix  No.  1.)  It  is  perfectly  certain 
that  the  Galilean  doctrines,  at  least  to  their  (nil 
extent,  are  not  acceptable  to  the  Pope.  Besidea, 
Bailly  has  advanced  a  doctrine  on  the  subject  of 
marriage,  which  is  also  distasteful  in  Rome." 
"  Bailly  maintains  the  separability  of  the  contract 
of  marriage  from  the  sacrament,  contending  that 
marriage  among  Christians  may  exist  as  a  ralid 
contract  without  being  a  sacrament.  The  pre- 
sent Pontiff,  in  his  Allocution  to  the  Oardiaals, 
September,  1852,  in  reference,  I  think,  to  some 
disputes  whieh  were  at  the  time  disturbing  some 
of  the  South  American  Churches  (with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lima),  has  formally  laid  down  that  -no 
marriage  among  Christians  can  be  valid  unless  it 
be  a  sacrament.  Bailly  and  the  French  theolo- 
gians generally  maintain  a  diflferent  opinion ;  and 
this  may  be  one  of  the  reasons,  if  not  the  prin- 
cipal one,  why  Bailly  was  disapproTcd  of  by  the 
Pope,  and  placed  in  the  Index."— /Stfporf,  pt.  2, 
p.  5,  No.  8. 

The  fact  was  that  Bailly  opposed  the 
doctrines  of  the  Ultramontane  party  with 
respect  to  marriage,  and  maintained  that 
marriage  among  Ohristians  might  exist  aa 
a  valid  contract,  without  being  a  sacrament. 
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i  Dr.  O'Hanlon  was  asked  whether  it  would 

i  he  considered  as  a  matter  of  course  that 

i  any  hook  put  in  the  Index  was  not  to  he 

I  used  in  any  Roman  Catholic  College,  and  he 

i  stated  that  the  Index  was  not  received,  and 

therefore  imposed  no  ohligation  in  Ireland, 
i  adding*  **  hut»  as  clergymen  helonging  to 

I  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  we  feel  our- 

I  selres  constrained  to  defer  to  the  express 

wishes  of  the  Pope,"  and  that  it  would  be 
**  unbecoming  to  continue  a  hook  which 
the  Pope  had  disapproved."  And  again — 
*'  The  placing  such  a  book  as  Bailly  in  the 
Index  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  I  am  sure 
would  not  have  displaced  it  in  the  French 
Unirersities."  [Who,  it  seems,  were  be- 
fore the  British  as  to  constitutional  inde- 
pendence.] What,  then,  became  of  the 
declarations  that  Papal  Rescripts,  Allocu- 
tions, and  Bulls  were  not  legally  binding  ? 
What  became  of  the  declaration  that  the 
Pope  exercised  no  influence  over  Maynooth 
College  ?  He  would  ask  that  House,  were 
they  disposed  to  truckle  to  the  Pope? 
What  did  it  all  amount  to,  but  that  this 
country  was  absolutely  contributing  its 
money  to  support  the  teaching  of  doctrines 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the 
Pope,  who,  it  was  clear,  had  the  control  of 
all  the  books  used  in  the  College  of  May- 
nooth for  the  purposes  of  education,  and 
whose  authority  every  priest  was  bound  in 
conscience  to  obey  ?  One  of  the  profes- 
sors. Dr.  CroUy  (p.  29,  part  ii.),  had  stated 
this  matter  clearly  enough,  thus — 

"  I  repeat,  if  the  Pope  issue  any  commands  on 
the  subject  of  education,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
subject  to  obey.  If  the  Pope  had  not  control  of 
education  he  might  as  well  give  up  ruling  the 
Church  altogether.** 

He  could  produce  many  other  extracts 
with  regard  to  these  books,  but  he  hoped 
he  had  said  enough  to  induce  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  read  them.  He  was  afraid  Minis- 
ters had  no  time  to  make  themselves  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  them.  The  book 
of  Bailly  had  been  rejected  because  it 
maintained  that  a  marriage  was  valid  with- 
out being  a  sacrament.  The  Ultramontane 
doctrine,  the  opposite  of  that,  was,  that 
every  marriage,  to  be  valid,  roust  be  a  sa- 
crament. Let  them  suppose  the  conse- 
quences of  applying  such  a  doctrine  to  civil 
succession  and  other  matters  connected 
with  marriage  in  this  country.  Let  them 
recollect  the  large  body  of  priests  who  had 
been  educated,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Pope,  at  Maynooth,  and  the  results  that 
would  follow  if  they  were  unhappily  to 
succeed  in  erubuing  the  population  of  this 


country  with  the  Ultramontane  doctrine  in 
question.  What  had  happened  once  might 
happen  again.  Questions  of  succession 
might  arise  with  regard  to  the  Crown  ;  and 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
was,  that  every  marriage,  to  be  valid,  must 
be  a  sacrament,  an  inference  might  be 
drawn  that  there  was  no  legitimate  mar- 
riage of  the  Sovereign,  and  therefore,  no 
legitimate  succession.  Ho  called  upon 
them  to  G^op  the  support  given  to  a  clergy 
who  bowed  to  tho  Pope's  decrees,  and  who 
were  found  by  the  evidence — garbled  and 
cooked  as  it  was — to  acknowledge  the  ex- 
press wish  of  the  Pope  as  a  command  with 
regard  to  the  education  in  the  College  of 
Maynooth.  It  was  by  their  means,  under 
their  patronage,  that  such  an ti- national 
views  and  wishes  were  carried  out. 

He  asked  them  to  put  an  end  to  such  a 
system.  He  asked  to  be  allowed  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  withdraw  the  national  consent 
and  support  from  a  College  positively  and 
directly  under  the  influence  of  the  Pope, 
and  which  thinks  itself  bound  to  obey  his 
wish  so  far  as  to  afford  only  that  education 
which  he  in  his  wisdom  might  think  fit. 
The  Bill  which  he  proposed  to  bring  in 
had  been  most  carefully  considered.  It 
would  provide  that  out  of  the  present  grant 
the  students  at  the  College  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Bill  should  continue  to 
receive  their  allowance  up  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  period  of  their  residence — that  was 
to  say,  till  eight  years  from  the  dates  at 
which  they  had  respectively  entered  tho 
College.  It  was  also  but  just  that  the 
professors  employed  in  teaching  the  stu- 
dents should  have  their  allowances  con- 
tinued to  them  during  that  period.  He 
thought  it  was  only  fair — however  opposed 
the  whole  system  might  be  to  their  con- 
sciences— that  they  should  not  leave  those 
young  students  who  had  entered  Maynooth, 
to  become  the  victims  of  the  national  sin 
which  this  country  had  been  guilty  of  in 
endowing  the  College.  That  burthen,  that 
moral  wickedness,  they  must  take  on  them- 
selves. With  the  exception  mentioned,  ho 
should  propose  to  abolish  all  support  to 
Maynooth,  so  that  it  might  no  longer  be 
an  incorporated  body,  or  have  the  national 
sanction  of  a  corporation.  He  proposed 
that  the  members  of  the  present  corpora- 
tion should  be  constituted  trustees,  and 
that  they  should  have  full  power  as  trus- 
tees to  deal  with  all  their  property  in  the 
same  way  that  they  might  have  done  be- 
fore the  Act  of  1845.  The  passing  of  tho 
Bill  would  be  a  national  abjuration  of  the 
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principle  upon  which  Maynootb  had  been 
founded — a  declaration  that  tbej  were 
wrong,  and  that  they  had  committed  a 
great  national  sin,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  provide  for  the  completion  of  the 
education  of  those  young  men  who  had 
entered  the  College  trusting  to  the  promises 
of  the  Legislature. 

He  entreated  the  House  to  consider  the 
great  national  responsibility  which  had 
fallen  upon  them. 

They  had  called  upon  the  Sovereign  to 
talce  an  oath  to  maintain  the  constitution 
of  Church  and  State  as  by  law  established. 
They  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  Sovereign,  the  meaning  of 
which  was,  that  they  were  bound  to  uphold 
the  Sovereign  in  maintaining  the  constitu- 
tion as  established  by  law.  In  making  an 
appeal  to  the  Dissenters,  he  could  assure 
them  that,  if  anything  more  was  wanting 
to  perfect  religious  toleration,  no  one  would 
more  willingly  consent  to  it  than  he  would. 
He  asked  them  to  consider  their  own  fate 
if  Papal  Rome  should  obtain  its  supre- 
macy. They  would  do  well  to  recollect 
the  old  fable  of  the  lion  and  the  ass,  and 
not  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  would 
enjoy  in  that  event  even  the  ass's  privilege^ 
which  was  to  be  devoured  last.  If  they 
destroyed  the  Church  of  England  they 
would  destroy  the  very  bulwark  of  their 
own  toleration,  and  would  speedily  become 
the  victims  themselves.  Among  Roman 
Catholics  there  were,  he  believed,  many 
sincere  Christians,  who,  through  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  that  Church,  really 
worshipped  the  Saviour,  notwithstanding 
the  erroneous  character  of  the  forms  them- 
selves, and  in  appealing  to  them  he  did 
so  with  confidence,  though  deploring  their 
mistaken  opinions  in  religious  matters.  It 
was  his  lot  to  reside  in  Worcestershire,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  some  Ro- 
man Catholic  families  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability. He  believed  that  most  of 
them  had  never  investigated  the  pernicious 
doctrines  which  were  taught  in  the  books 
in  question  at  Maynootb.  He  knew  that 
they  were  good  neighbours,  impartial  ma« 
gistrates,  liberal  dispensers  of  charity,  and 
he  acquitted  them  altogether  of  the  least 
intention  of  being  in  any  way  guided  by 
doctrines  such  as  those  to  which  he  had 
referred,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the 
cheer  of  the  hen.  Member  well  versed  in 
all  the  trickery  of  the  system,  he  repeated, 
were  taught  at  Maynootb. 

He  begged  the  House  to  consider  the 
working  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act.  Had 
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it  conciliated  Ireland?  Were  they  not  on 
their  knees  to  the  priest?  Had  they  not 
heard  the  very  name  of  toleration  de* 
nounced  as  an  insult?  Had  not  every 
concession  been  followed  by  fresh  de- 
mands ?  In  spite  of  the  oath  not  to  dis- 
turb the  existing  state  of  property  of  the 
Established  Church,  Roman  Catholics  in 
that  House  and  on  the  hustings,  in  terms 
not  to  be  mistaken,  had  declarod  that  thej 
would  not  rest  satisfied  till  they  enjoy^ 
equality  with  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland.  [  Cries  of  '«  Name ! "]  He  had 
repeatedly  heard  such  a  declaration  from 
the  benches  on  the  other  side ;  and  when 
last  he  alluded  to  it  he  was  met  by  assent- 
ing cheers  from  two  or  three  Members  on 
the  other  side.  They  cheered  his  asser- 
tion that  they  had  declared  that  thej 
never  would  be  content  till  they  were  on 
an  equality  with  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment. Would  not  that  be  a  disturbance 
of  those  relations  of  the  Church  which, 
by  their  oath,  they  were  bound  to  respect? 
The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  past  was, 
that  the  more  they  conceded  to  Roman 
Catholics  the  more  they  required;  the 
more  you  gave  them  the  more  haughty 
were  their  demands ;  and  that  they  would 
never  ceose  their  efforts,  till  this  country 
should  cease  to  be  that  which  was  its  glory 
and  pride — a  Protestant  country  with  a 
Protestant  Sovereign,  with  a  Protestant 
Church  established  by  law,  and  with  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  freely  tolerated  and  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  cdl  civil  rights  and 
privileges.  He  hoped  he  had  said  nothing 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  one.  His  only 
aim  in  what  he  had  said  with  respect  to 
those  who  differed  from  him  in  their  reli- 
gious creed  was,  that  he  might  be  the 
happy  instrument  of  opening  their  eyes 
by  leading  them  to  see  the  errors  and  de- 
lusions under  which  they  had  so  long 
laboured. 

In  conclusion,  he  would  say  that  he 
could  hardly  expect  many  more  opportu- 
nities of  addressing  the  House  on  this 
subject.  He  had  come  to  that  ag^  when 
he  was  no  longer  actuated  by  ambition — 
at  least,  by  any  other  ambition  than  that 
of  conscientiously  discharging  his  duty  to 
God  and  to  his  country;  and  it  was  his 
earnest  prayer,  as  an  old  man,  contemplat- 
ing, perhaps  more  closely  and  more  in- 
tensely than  he  ever  had  done,  the  reali- 
ties of  eternity,  that  the  House  and  the 
country  might,  in  time,  see  the  full  extent 
of  the  responsibility  which  pressed  upon 
them  in  xelation  to  this  question.     He 
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looked  upon  the  support  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  aa  a  national  sin.  Let 
Bible  readers  examine  the  Holy  Word  of 
God,  and  see  how  that  religion  was  de* 
'  nounced  as  a  high  crime  against  Almighty 
God,  and  how  the  finger  of  Providence 
was  pointed  against  it.  He  trembled  when 
he  looked  at  the  precipice  on  which  his 
country  stood,  and  it  would  be  to  him  a 
source  of  inward  comfort  and  satisfaction 
in  the  nearer  view  of  that  change  which 
awaited  him  if  he  could  see  the  prospect 
of  an  arrest  being  put  on  the  progress  of 
Popery,  and  a  way  opened  for  the  advance- 
ment of  true  religion.  He  could  not  apo- 
logise for  having  so  long  detained  the 
House,  for  he  felt  he  had  only  performed 
a  most  hounden  duty  in  so  doing,  but  he 
did  most  sincerely  thank  the  House  for  its 
very  kind  attention  to  his  observations. 

Mr.  dun  lop  rose  to  second  the  Mo- 
tion. He  did  so,  he  said,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  hut  not  without  some 
regret  as  to  the  position  of  antagonism  to 
his  Irish  friends  in  which  his  sense  of  duty 
placed  him.  He  could  say  for  himself,  and 
those  who  thought  with  him,  that  they 
found  themselves  opposed  to  these  friends 
with  regret ;  but  they  were  actuated  by  no 
desire  to  deny  them  their  just  rights  and 
legitimate  influence.  I£  they  looked  back 
to  the  time  when  the  struggle  for  emanci- 
pation commenced,  it  would  be  found  that, 
while  in  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  more 
strongly  opposed  than  in  Scotland,  no- 
where was  a  more  hearty  and  generous 
support  given  to  the  just  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  he  believed  that  in 
Scotland  still,  if  any  attempt  were  made 
to  deprive  them  of  their  civil  privileges, 
the  people  would  stand  forward,  as  before, 
and  maintain  their  right  to  the  most  perfect 
equality  in  every  respect  with  their  Pro- 
testant fellow-citizens.  Speaking  for  those 
who  agreed  with  him  in  these  matters,  he 
would  say  that  they  sought  to  deprive  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  nothing  nrhich  they 
asked  for  themselves.  They  desired  no 
endowment  for  their  non-established  com- 
munions. In  Ireland  they  desired  to  main- 
tain no  body  superior  to  another  in  refe- 
rence to  endowments ;  and  last  year  they 
felt  compelled,  by  a  sense  of  justice,  to 
vote  against  the  continuance  of  the  Re- 
ffium  Danum  in  Ireland,  affecting  deeply 
though  it  did  their  Presbyterian  brethren 
in  that  country.  Their  friends  on  the 
pther  side,   with  whom  they  co-operated 


on  this  question,  knew  that  they  had  no 
desire  to  maintain  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland,  and  that  they  looked  upon 
the  abolition  of  the  endowment  of  May- 
nooth  as  a  step  towards  the  overthrow 
of  that  estahlishment.  The  operation  of 
the  system  under  which  Maynooth  was  en- 
dowed acted  injuriously  upon  our  rulers 
themselves.  They  had  never  yet  seen  a 
Ministry  who  had  resolved  to  maintain 
their  power  solely  by  doing  that  which 
they  believed  to  be  just  and  right,  and 
most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  at  large.  Formerly  Governments 
courted  the  great  borough  proprietors. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  they 
had  applied  themselves  to  obtain  the  sup- 
port of  somo  one  class  or  another  in  the 
State,  and,  in  following  out  that  prin- 
ciple, they  desired,  above  all  things,  to 
have  religious  bodies  subject  to  their  in- 
fluence, which  must  be  alike  injurious  to 
the  governors  and  the  governed.  The 
endowment  of  Maynooth  was  in  itself  in- 
defensible upon  any  ground ;  but  as  his 
hen.  Friend  the  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Spooner)  had  considered 
the  question  principally  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  he  should,  in  the  observa- 
tions he  had  to  make,  address  himself  to 
its  social  and  political  bearing.  There 
were  various  reasons  why  he  objected  to 
this  grant.  In  the  first  place,  its  con- 
tinuance maintained  a  constant  danger  of 
the  endowment  of  the  Romish  clergy,  and 
consequently  of  all  denominations,  without 
regard  to  truth  or  error,  a  system  which 
would  thus  be  fatal  to  the  freedom  which 
he  thought  ought  to  be  maintained  in  re- 
ligious matters  generally.  Then,  setting 
aside  for  a  moment  the  main  proposition 
that  this  endowment  was  indefensible,  as 
being  paid  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
men  to  teach  that  which  was  contrary  to 
the  truth,  he  maintained  that,  in  a  social 
and  political  light,  it  exercised  a  very  in- 
jurious influence.  It  had  been  the  great 
desire  of  the  edncational  reformers  of  this 
country  to  bring  the  people  to  adopt  one 
system  of  united  instruction.  The  efforts 
which  had  been  made  in  that  direction 
in  Ireland,  however,  had  been  atrenuously 
resisted  by  the  clergymen  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  that  they  were  likely 
to  continue  in  the  same  course  of  obstruc- 
tion was  manifestly  proved  by  the  evidence 
which  had  beeiv  hid  before  the  Commis- 
sion. Professor  O'Hanlon,  in  his  evidence, 
had   stated   that   when  the   Pope  issued 
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his  commands  with  reference  to  discoun- 
tenancing a  particular  plan  of  education, 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  obedience,  in* 
asmuch  as  such  obedience  was  no  sin ;  and 
**  that  if  the  Pope  had  not  the  power  of 
controlling  education  he  might  as  well  give 
up  ruling  the  Church  altogether."  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Dunlop)  should  ask,  what  must 
the  fate  of  education  in  Ireland  bo  when 
committed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
author  of  the  ''Index'*?  But  let  the 
House  look  at  the  question  in  a  political 
point  of  view.  Majnooth  was  a  seminary 
for  the  training  up  of  priests,  whose  duty, 
as  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Commission,  it  was  not  only  to 
advise  a  member  of  the  laity  with  respect 
to  the  rote  which  he  should  give  at  an 
election,  but  to  debar  him  from  the  sacra- 
ments if  such  advice  were  neglected.  It 
had  been  asked  by  the  Commissioners  whe- 
ther a  priest  might  impose  upon  any  in- 
dividual the  obligation  of  voting  contrary  to 
his  own  judgment,  and  the  answer  had  been 
that  if  the  judgment  of  the  individual  were 
a  rational  one  he  could  not,  otherwise  the 
priest  might  insist  upon  his  acting  in  op- 
position to  that  joagmcnt.  It  had  also 
been  stated  that  in  the  case  of  simple  and 
ignorant  people — a  very  numerous  class  in 
Ireland — it  was  in  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fessor who  had  given  the  testimony,  not 
only  the  privilege  but  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  prescribe  to 
him  the  course  which  he  ought  to  pursue 
with  respect  to  voting  for  any  particular 
candidate  at  an  election,  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  such  individual  to  follow  that 
advice.  In  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Moriarty, 
in  answer  to  the  question — 

**  Are  there  no  circumstances  under  which  the 
Pope  could  release  a  citizen  from  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance ?  " 

The  reply  was — 

"  Most  emphatically  I  say,  none.  But  as  our 
greatest  constitutional  lawyers,  and,  as  I  think, 
our  best  theologians,  hold  that  there  are  cases 
when  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  ceases,  and 
when  the  Government  of  a  country  may  be  justly 
overthrown,  I  consider  that  the  Pope  is  the  fittest 
authority  to  decide  in  many  cases  whether  such 
circumstances  have  arisen  ;  in  many  cases  he 
could  not  decide,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  in  such 
cases  he  would  not  undertake  to  do  so.  In  no 
case  can  he  cause  the  allegiance  of  a  subject  to 
cease  ;  his  power  in  such  a  matter  being  simply 
declaratory,  not  enabling." 

The  Pope  could  not  make  the  allegiance  to 
cease,  but  he  could  declare  when  circum- 
stances existed  which  in  themselves  brought 
Mr,  Dunlop 


the  allegiance  to  an  end.  All  depended 
upon  the  value  of  the  declaratory  judg- 
ment of  the  Pope,  and  with  reference  to 
that  question  the  answer  was — 

"  Were  we  to  consul^  ^he  Holy  See  upon  our 
allegiance  or  obedience  to  our  temporal  Sove- 
reign, and  that  an  answer  were  given  us,  it  ought 
to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  Catholics,  considering 
the  maturity  with  which  tho  Uoly  See  proceeds, 
and  considering  also  that  we  know  it  to  be  an  au- 
thority diyinely  appointed  and  dirincly  assisted 
for  our  guidance  in  the  way  of  salvation,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  path  of  duty.  But  as  the 
Pope's  infallibility  does  not  extend  to  particular 
cases,  and  as  the  decision  might  rest  on  alle- 
gations the  truth  of  which  some  might  doubt, 
I  can  conceive  that,  in  certain  circumstanoca, 
some  might  not  bo  entirely  satisfied,  even  thoagh 
retaining  all  due  reverence  for  the  Holy  See." 

And,  again,  he  said  it  was  a  mistake,  to 
suppose  that  obedience  to  the  Pope  was 
limited  to  this  matter,  for  Dr.  Moriarty 
was  asked  the  following  question — 

"  At  the  same  time,  if  a  man  were  disposed  to 
transfer  his  allegiance,  or  to  ^ve  it  up,  Uiat  deci- 
sion of  the  Pope  would  enable  him  to  give  it  np 
with  a  safe  conscience,  would  it  not  ?  " 

And  the  reply  was — 

"  Tes ;  for  a  Catholic  should  feel  his  con- 
science at  rest  when  acting  in  accordance  with  a 
decision  of  the  Pope." 

Now,  they  had  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics a  body  of  men  who  formed  a  certain 
political  party  in  this  country,  and  was  it, 
he  would  ask,  reasonable  that  the  State 
should  be  asked  to  establish  for  any  par- 
ticular party — suppose  for  the  Jacobites  of 
other  times — a  college  by  which  they  might 
the  more  efficiently  carry  into  efl^ect  the 
political  views  which  they  happened  to  en- 
tertain ?  Such  a  proposition  would  be  ab- 
surd in  the  case  of  any  political  party,  and 
it  was  still  more  so  when  applied  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  were  the 
subjects  of  a  foreign  potentate — the  head 
of  a  great  political  organisation.  The  con- 
nection between  the  Government  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  constituted  a 
union  painful  to  every  person  who  had  the 
interest  of  his  country  sincerely  at  heart. 
They  had  become  acquainted  with  instances 
in  which  the  pope  had  been  consulted  with 
reference  to  measures  of  internal  gorcrn- 
ment  to  be  adopted  in  this  Kingdom  ;  and 
he  could  not  help  feeling,  that  whether  in 
the  case  of  a  Pope,  an  Emperor,  or  a  King, 
it  was  a  fact  dishonourable  and  dishonour- 
ing to  those  concerned  in  it,  injurious  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  that 
any  Foreign  Potentate  should  be  permitted 
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to  have  a  Toice,  even  in  the  Blightest  de- 
gree»  in  the  management  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  this  country.  The  whole  ajstem, 
in  fact,  was  utterlj  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  liberty  which  prevailed  in  Bri- 
tain, and  tended  to  destroy  that  right 
of  private  judgment  which  was  essential 
to  nerve  the  human  mind  in  maintain- 
ing its  independence.  There  were  two 
Amendments  about  to  be  proposed  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  ;  ono  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Scholefield)  and  the 
other  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Westmeath 
(Mr.  PoUard-Urquhart).  Both  of  those 
Amendments  had  for  their  objects  to  draw 
the  House  away  from  the  consideration  of 
the  question  of  the  endowment  of  May- 
nooth.  The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
proposed  that  all  church  endowments  in 
Ireland  should  be  abolished,  and,  for  his 
own  part,  he  (Mr.  Dunlop)  was  perfectly 
willing  that  all  sects  should  be  left  free 
without  any  endowment ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  carrying  out  those  views,  he  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  combine  the  ele- 
ments of  opposition  against  him.  He  be- 
lieved, also,  that  many  who  supported  that 
Amendment  two  years  ago  were  now  willing 
to  take  those  endowments  one  by  one,  and 
to  deal  with  them  in  detail.  Uc  had  consi- 
derable satisfaction  in  thinking  that  the 
grounds  of  opposition  to  the  particular 
endowment  under  their  consideration  had 
become  more  enlarged  than  had  some  time 
since  been  the  case,  and  that  they  were  not 
based  upon  the  desire  to  act  oppressively 
with  reference  to  any  religious  body  in 
particular.  We  had  arrived  at  a  period 
when  we  no  longer  sought  to  throw  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  political  or  religious  liberty  of  Roman 
Catholics  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  should 
be  prepared  to  insist  that  a  system,  such  as 
that  which  prevailed  in  Maynooth,  should 
not  be  fostered  by  the  State. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  this  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
tnitteo  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  Acts  for 
the  Endowment  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  with 
a  view  to  the  withdrawal  of  any  endowment  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  due  regard  being  had 
to  vested  rights  or  interests." 

Mr.  POLLARD-URQUHART  said,  he 
had  given  notice  of  an  Amendment  to  the 
following  effect — **  That  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  Committee  to  consider  the  ex- 
isting stato  of  Ecclesiastical  endowments 
in  Ireland."  The  objections  of  the  hon. 
Member    for    North  Warwickshire    (Mr. 


Spooner)  to  the  endowment  of  Maynooth 
were  based  upon  three  grounds ;  namely, 
that  it  was  anomalous  that  a  Protestant 
State  should   endow  a   Roman   Catholic 
College;    that  the  theological  opinions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  deserved  con- 
demnation; and  that « they  themselves  in- 
terfered  unjustifiably  in   politics.      With 
respect  to  the  first  objection,  he  was  to  a 
certain  extent  inclined  to   concur  in  the 
opinion  that  there  was  an  anomaly  in  a 
Protestant  State  endowing  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic college,  but  did  not  the  endowment 
of  Maynooth  bear  testimony  to  the  still 
greater  anomaly  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
system  of  Ireland  ?  Had  not  that  endow- 
ment been  a  sort  of  set-off  against  the  still 
greater  anomaly  of  maintaining  a  Protes- 
tant establishment  in  a  country  where  five- 
sixths  of  the  population  were  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion.     In  1795, 
the  success  of  the  rrench  arms,  and  the 
unsettled  state  of  Ireland,  had  alarmed  the 
English  Government,  and  then  it  was  that 
upon  Maynooth  an  endowment  had  first 
been  bestowed.     In  1845,  the  augmenta- 
tion of  that  endowment  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  convulsion  occasioned  in  Ireland 
by  the  monster  meetings,  and  of  a  dispute 
with  America  in  relation  to  the  Oregon 
boundary,  which  at  the  time  had  assumed 
a  somewhat  serions  character.     If  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  present  day  were  to  follow 
out  the  policy  of  Pitt  and  Peel,  the  grant 
of  Maynooth  ought  to  be  still  further  in- 
creased; because  the  position  of  the  affairs 
of  this  conntry  was  now  such  as  ought  to 
make  Her  Majesty *8  Ministers  not  a  little 
uneasy.     The  worst  enemies  of  England, 
even  the  Czar  himself,  could  desire  nothing 
more  anxiously  than  that  some  measure 
should  be  adopted  which  would  irritate  the 
public  mind  in  Ireland  and  convulse  once 
more  that  conntry,  rendering  again  neces- 
sary the  presence  there  of  30,000  troops, 
and  causing  the  fidelity  of  the  army  abroad 
to  be  suspected. 

**  Uoo  Ithacufl  velit,  et  magno  merceniur  Atridae." 

By  no  means,  certainly,  could  such  a  pro- 
ceeding be  more  speedily  realised  than  by 
the  success  of  the  measure  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  had  an- 
nounced it  to  be  his  intention  to  propose. 
No  more  effectual  course  than  that  could 
be  adopted  to  convulse  Ireland  with  mon- 
ster meetings  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other ;  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disaffection  in 
the  minds  of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  enlisting  in  our  army.   lie 
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therefore  should  entreat  the  House  to  he* 
ware  bow,  in  a  momeot  of  danger  such  as 
the  present,  they  gave  their  sanction  to 
the  principle  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwiok shire  asked  them  to  adopt. 
With  reference  to  the  political  influence 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  in 
Ireland  were  said  to  exercise,  ho  should 
observe  that  they,  for  the  most  part,  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  small  farmers,  that 
they  passed  their  youth  among  the  people, 
that  their  sympathies  were  with  the  people, 
tad  that  it  was,  under  such  circumstances, 
hut  natural  that  they  should  upon  almost 
every  occasion  be  consulted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  their  flock — the  more  so,  because 
he  was  most  likely  the  only  educated  per- 
son with  whom  they  happened  to  come  in 
frequent   contact.     Previously    to    1826, 
when  Catholic  Emancipation  became  the 
question  of  the  hustings,  the  advice  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  coufiued  en- 
tirely to  private  concerns,  and  they  never 
interfered  to  direct  the  political  suffrages 
of  the  people;    but  when  it  became  the 
great  question,  whether  a  person  profess- 
ing the  faith  of  the  great  msjority  of  the 
people  should  or  should  not  be  qualifled  to 
make  laws,  many  tenants,  who  bad  before 
given  their  votes  cheerfully  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  their  landlords,  were 
brought  to  the  poll  to  record  their  votes, 
at  the  risk  of  being  turned  out  of  their 
holdings  if  they  refused,  against  the  man 
who  thought  that  the  religious  faith  which 
they  entertained  ought  not  to  disqualify  a 
person  from  being  eligible  to  maLe  laws. 
It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  should  then  advise 
the  people  how  to  exercise  their  suffrage, 
and  should  tell  them  to  mako  it  a  point  of 
national  or  religious  honour  to  vote  for  the 
candidate  who  did  not  think  that  their  re- 
ligions faith  should  form  a  political  disqua- 
lification.    Such  was  the  first  occasion  of 
the  political  interference  of  the  priests  in 
Ireland,  and  such  the  cause  which  forced 
the  ministers  of  religion  to  become  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.     Many  reasons  had 
since  induced  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
to  continue  to  exercise  the  same  influence, 
and  at  the  last  election  they  were  of  opi- 
nion that  a  very  unnatural  and  a  very  un- 
christian  spirit  of  bigotry  had   been  at- 
tempted to  be  raised  against  their  roligion 
throughout    the  United  Kingdom.      He 
knew  that  many  persons  objected  not  so 
much  to  the  political  interference  of  the 
priests  as  to  the  language  they  had  been  re- 
ported to  use.  Far  be  it  from  him  to  justify 
Mr.  FoUard-  Urquhart 


some  of  that  language;  but  it  waa   not 
fair  to  ascribe  to  the  whole  body  language 
only  used  by  a  portion,  and  it  should  he 
borne  in  mind  that  exaggerated  expreauoua 
were  very  common  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  among  all  parties.     But  bad  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  confined  themaelves 
to  directing  the  people  how  to  diapoae  of 
their  suffrage  ?   Had  they  not  at  different 
times  done  their  best  to  suppress  attempts 
at  revolution,  and  was  it  not  almost  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  that  the  attempted  rebel- 
lion in  1848,  which  might  have  proved  a 
very  serious  embarrassment  to  the  Govern- 
ment, was  prevented  ?  The  charge  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was,  that  they 
had  taught  the  people  how  to  gMn  their 
liberties  by  constitutional  means,  but  tbey 
had  at  the  same  time  prevented  them  from 
using  violence.     But  were  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  and  especially  those  cooneet- 
ed  with  Maynooth,  the  only  clergy  who  in- 
terfered with  politics  ?  Montesquieu  stated, 
that  to  the  interference  of  the  clergy  in 
Spain,  it  was  to  be  attributed  that  that 
country  had  not  become  one  of  the  worst 
of  despotisms.     But  was  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  quite  sure  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests  were  the  only 
clergymen  who  interfered  in  politics?    If 
such  was  the  case  he  was  entirely  mis- 
taken, and  was  attributing  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  a  line  of  conduct  in  pursu- 
ing which  they  were,  as  compared  with  the 
ministers  of  other  religions,  by  no  meana 
singular.     Was  it  not  notorious  that  Uie 
Scottish  clergy  had  in  past  ages  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  struggles  of  their  na- 
tion for  civil  and  religious  liberty  ?  Waa  it 
not  equally   well  known   that  the  Dutch 
Protestant  clergy  had  largely  contributed 
to  raise  the  House  of  Orange  to  sovereign 
power  in  their  country?    And  were  hon. 
Qentlemen  opposite  quite  sure  that  the 
Protestant  clergy  of  these  kingdoms  did 
not  at  the  present  day  interfere  in  poli- 
tics ?  Was  it  not  generally  supposed  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Oxford  (Mr.  Cardwell)  had  at  the  last  ge- 
neral election  failed  to  secure  his  return 
for  Liverpool,  in  consequence  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Protestant  clergy  ?   He  (Mr.  P. 
Urquhart)  could  state,  that  at  his  own  last 
election  the  parson  of  his  parish  had  can- 
vassed against  him.     So  much  for  the  po- 
litical part  taken  by  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
gymen— BO  much  for  making  that  an  argu- 
ment against  continuing  the  grant  to  May* 
nooth — a  grant  which  he  would  be  pre* 
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pared  to  eoDsider  the  propriety  of  with- 
drawing, if  the  hon.  QentlemaD  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  wonld  consent 
to  open  the  whole  question  of  Eoclesiasti- 
eal  endowments  in  Ireland.  But  until  the 
hon.  Gentleman  and  his  supporters  should 
show  their  readiness  to  adopt  that  course, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  offer  his  strenu- 
ous opposition  to  that  Motion.  After  the 
observations  that  had  been  made,  ho  should 
not  press  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  SCHOLEFIELD  said,  he  could 
not  help  regarding  the  present  Motion  as 
a  fresh  product  of  that  sleepless  bigotry 
which  found  in  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Bpooner)  an 
ever  ready  and  willing  instrument — a  bi- 
gotry which,  he  believed,  would  never  be 
satisfied  until  it  should  have  brought  every 
faith  and  persuasion  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  its  own  wretched  sectarianism. 
He  thought  he  might  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  main  charges  against  the  College 
of  Maynooth  wore  that  it  taught  religious 
error — that  its  doctrines  were  inconsistent 
with  loyalty  to  the  State^and  that  some 
of  its  teachings  were  essentially  and  grossly 
immoral.  Into  the  question  of  religious 
truth  or  error  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  College  of 
Maynooth  could  not  enter.  It  was  not 
their  province  to  say  what  was  or  what 
was  not  religious  truth.  But  the  Commis- 
sioners had  reported  on  the  question  of 
loyalty  inculcated  at  that  College,  and  also 
on  the  question  of  the  morality  of  the  stu- 
dents. He  would,  before  resuming  his 
seat,  read  two  extracts  from  the  Report 
hearing  upon  those  points.  He  should, 
howerer,  first  remark  that  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  had 
not  read  a  single  passage  from  the  Report ; 
but  had  made  all  his  quotations  from  the 
eridence  given  before  the  Commissioners. 
Now  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Report 
was  not  founded  on  any  special  portion  of 
the  eridence,  but  on  the  evidence  gene- 
rally,  while  any  particular  part  of  the 
evidence  could  only  convey  the  opinion  of 
some  one  individual;  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  did  not  think  it  alto- 
gether fair  that  his  hon.  Friend  should 
have  made  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
Report.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  loyalty 
inculcated  in  that  college,  the  Commis- 
sioners stated  that-«- 

*'  All  the  students  arc  required  during  the  year 
following  their  entrance,  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance ;" 


and  they  afterwards  added — 

**  We  should  he  doing  injustice  to  the  college 
if  we  failed  to  report,  as  the  general  result  of  the 
whole  evidence  before  us,  tbit  we  see  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  has  been  any  disloyalty  in 
the  teaching  of  the  college,  or  any  disposition  to 
interfere  with  the  obligations  of  an  unreserved 
allegiance  to  Her  Majesty." 

Then,  with  respect  to  the  morality  of  the 
students,  they  stated — 

"  We  have  heard  no  imputation  from  any  quar- 
ter against  the  moral  character  of  the  young  men, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  gene- 
ral conduct  is  other  than  irreproachable." 

And,  again,  when  treating  of  the  prepara- 
tory instruction  for  the  confessional,  they 
declare — 

"  We  are  here  bound  to  say  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  from  the  evidence  of  any  party 
that  these  studies  have  had  a  practically  inja- 
rious  effect  on  the  mind  and  character  of  the 
students." 

This  was  the  general  result  of  the  Repprt, 
and  it  was  in  that  way  he  wished  to  view 
it,  and  not  in  the  partial  and  contracted 
spirit  in  which  it  had  been  taken  by  a  body 
of  Gentlemen  with  whom  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  was  associated — 
namely,  the  Protestant  Alliance.  That 
body  had  put  forth  a  publication  called 
Ten  Facte  from  the  Maynooth  Eevort, 
which  had,  he  believed,  been  oirouilated 
among  the  Members  of  the  House  gene« 
rally.  The  title  in  question  would  natu- 
rally imply  that  the  facts  had  been  taken 
from  the  Report  itself,  and  not  from  the 
evidence.  But  the  very  first  of  those  facts, 
which  was  headed  "The  poverty  urged  for 
the  endowment  is  unsustained,''  was  stated 
not  on  the  authority  of  the  Report,  but  on 
the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Denis  Brasby, 
one  of  the  witnesses.  And  who  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Qrasby  ?  Why  it  appeared  that 
he  was  a  gentleman  who  had  at  one  time 
brought  an  action  against  the  president  of 
Maynooth  for  a  gross  and  malicious  libel. 
He  (Mr.  Scholefield)  did  not  mean  to  un- 
dertake the  defence  of  the  president  of 
Maynooth  in  that  case  ;  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that  matter ;  but  he  said  that  the 
evidence  of  a  gentleman  in  the  position  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brasby  was  not  that  on  which 
any  charge  against  the  college  could  be 
made  fairly  to  rest.  It  was  stated,  in  the 
next  place,  in  the  publication  to  which  he 
was  referring,  that  "  the  oath  of  allegiance 
was  eraded."  That  fact  was  alleged  to  bo 
taken  from  the  Report ;  but  there  was  not 
a  word  to  that  effect  in  the  Report  signed 
by  the  Commissioners.    The  evidence  ad- 
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duced  in  favour  of  the  allegation  was  that 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooby,  and  that  of  the 
Rev.  John  Burke,  a  convert  to  Protestant- 
ism. Now  he  did  not  say  that  a  convert 
to  Protestantism  might  not  tell  the  truth 
just  as  well  as  any  other  man ;  but  ho  said 
that  that  was  not  the  evidence  from  which 
any  one  anxious  to  state  the  facts  of  the 
case  fairly  would  make  his  selections.  The 
authors  of  that  publication  further  stated, 
that  "  the  money  is  paid,  but  loyalty  is 
not  taught,"  and  they  added  that  "the 
Commissioners  only  stated  that  they  had 
no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any 
disloyalty  taught."  But  the  Commission- 
ers had  gone  further,  for  they  had  stated 
that— 

"They  shottid  be  doing  iojastioe  to  the  college 
if  thej  failed  to  report  ns  the  general  result  of 
the  whole  evidenoe  before  them  that  they  saw 
no  reason  to  belioTe  tbat  there  had  been  any  dis- 
loyalty in  the  teaching  of  the  college." 

His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Spooner)  had  talked 
of  the  Jesuitry  professed  at  Maynooth, 
but  he  (Mr.  Scholefield)  could  not  help 
observing  that  he  had  never  seen  a  more 
remarkable  instance  of  Jesuitry  than 
that  displayed  by  the  gentleman  who 
had  drawn  up  that  pamphlet.  What 
w^re  the  reasons  why  that  endowment 
should  be  withdrawn?  His  hon.  Friend 
had  given  them  to  understand  that  it  was 
not  so  much  Maynooth  as  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  to  which  he  objected.  But 
it  would  be  a  perfect  absurdity  to  suppose 
that  Parliament  would  withdraw  the  grant 
to  Maynooth  because  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  was  taught  there.  If  his  hon. 
Friend  wished  to  succeed  in  his  object,  he 
should  show,  tbat  the  profession  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  rendered  men  imfit 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
life.  But  where  was  the  proof  that  the 
profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
made  men  less  loyal,  less  chaste,  less  ho- 
nourable, less  good,  than  his  hon.  Friend 
or  the  followers  of  any  other  creed  ?  He 
wanted  to  know  if  the  thousands  of  Roman 
Catholic  soldiers  at  present  serving  in  the 
East  were  less  brave,  less  faithful  to  their 
Queen,  and  less  devoted  to  their  duty  than 
the  best  Episcopalian  Englishman  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ?  His  hon. 
Friend  dared  not  say  that  they  were.  But 
his  hon.  Friend  had  told  them  that  he  had 
the  support  upon  that  occasion  of  gentle- 
men who  were  par  excellence  the  friends 
of  religious  liberty,  which  liberty  they 
considered  was  at  present  in  "danger.     It 
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was    certainly  an   eztraordtnary  ciremn- 
stance  that  religious  liberty  should  be  in 
danger,  and  that  its  defender  should  be  fais 
hon.  Friend,  who  was  the  sworn  enemj  of 
every  measure  for  the  relaxation  of  the 
laws  imposing  disability  on  the  Jews  or 
Dissenters.     It  appeared  that  there  was  a 
society  in  London  called  "  The  Liberation 
of  Religion  Society,"  which  also  supported 
his  hon.  Friend.     He  confessed  he  could 
not  understand  why  it  did  so ;  but  if  the 
members  of   that   society  were  only   as 
true  to  his  hon.  Friend  as  they  were  to 
the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  to  which 
they  professed  a  special  allegiance,  he  did 
not  think  his  hon.  Friend  would  have  much 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  their 
support.   Where  was  the  smallest  evidence 
that   the   presence  of    Roman   Catholics 
among  us  in  any  way  jeopardised  our  civil 
liberties  ?     If  he  could  see  any  indication 
of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  destroy  our  civil  rights,  be 
should  be  prepared  to  pass  the  most  strin- 
gent measures  to  restrict-such  an  attempt. 
He  was  assured,  however,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  was  not  contending  for  religions 
rights  or  liberties,  but  for  what  might  be 
considered  religious  truth.  But  that  surely 
was  not  the  place  to  consider  what  was 
religious  truth.     What  was  religious  truth 
to  one  man  was  I'eligious  error  to  another ; 
and  by  what   authority  could    his   hon. 
Friend  undertake  to  decide  for  other  men 
what  was  religious  truth?     He  knew  of 
no  such  authority  for  any  men   in  the 
world  ;  and  least  of  all  did  he  know  of  any 
such  authority  for  men — he  was  not  then 
speaking  of  his  hon.  Friend^  but  of  other 
parties — ^who  seemed  to  know  all  Scripture 
oy  heart,  and  to  have  every  one  of  its 
texts  present  to  their  minds,  except  that 
one  which  declared  that  "  Charity  is  above 
all."     He  believed  that   the  Church  of 
England  had  many  grave  errors  to  answer 
for.     But,  at  all  events,  its  high  educa- 
tional training  had  contributed  hitherto  to 
keep  it  comparatively  free  from  a  spirit  of 
narrow  and  illiberal  persecution.     He  was 
sorry,  however,  to  have  to  say,  that  he 
saw  many  symptoms  at  present  that  the 
Church  was  imbibing  that  spirit.  He  found 
among  its  members  men  of  highly  respect- 
able positions,  who,  not  content  with  re- 
sisting the  claims  of  Dissenters,  or  with 
refusing  to  emancipate  the  Jews,  or  with 
traducing  the  Roman  Catholics,  were  di« 
recting  the  most  bitter  complaints  against 
some  of  the  most  pious  and  the  most  emi- 
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nent  members  of  their  oim  Charcb.  He 
had  that  daj  bad  a  pamphlet  sent  to  him, 
from  which  he  learnt  that  a  rev.  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Hobart  Seymour,  had 
been  addressing  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
testant Alliance  in  Bath,  and  while  speak- 
ing of  the  Roman  Catholic  colleges  in  Ire- 
land, he  suggested  that  if  they  wanted 
tutors  some  of  the  traotarian  party  in  this 
country  could  very  well  be  spared  them — 

"  If  they  want  a  pariah  priest/'  said  the  rey. 
gentleman,  **  we  can  let  them  have  Mr.  Bennett, 
of  Frome ;  if  an  archdeacon,  we  can  give  them 
Archdeacon  Denison  ;  if  nothing  less  than  a  D.D. 
will  content  them,  wo  can  throw  in  Dr.  Pusoy,  and 
if  thej  go  so  high  as  a  hishop,  wo  can  let  them 
have  Samuel  of  Oxford  and  Ilenry  of  Exeter." 

But  if  he  (Mr.  Scbolefield)  were  called 
upon  to  state  whom  the  Church  could  best 
spare,  he  would  choose  such  gentlemen  as 
Mr.  Seymour  himself  and  his  followers ; 
and  he  would  even — to  use  Mr.  Seymour's 
words — "  throw  in  "  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire,  rather 
than  lose  any  one  of  even  the  least  discreet 
of  the  eminent  men  who  had  been  so 
slightingly  referred  to.  But  let  the  Dis- 
senters beware  how  they  joined  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England.  They 
might  rely  upon  it  that  that  section  was 
not  more  true  to  its  instincts  of  opposition 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  than  to  its 
instincts  of  opposition  to  the  rights  of  con- 
science everywhere.  The  grant  to  May- 
nooth  was  an  anomaly,  and  he  was  as  much 
in  favour  of  removing  it  as  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  him- 
self. But  that  was  only  a  pai*t  of  a  most 
anomalous  system  ;  and  if  the  grant  were 
to  be  withdrawn  he  could  see  but  one  fair 
and  honourable  mode  of  accomplishing  that 
object — namely,  to  sweep  away  every  ana- 
logous endowment  in  the  country.  He  was 
afraid  that  many  of  his  hon.  Friends  around 
him  who  shared  his  opinions  upon  that 
point,  and  who  had,  on  former  occasions, 
voted  with  him,  would  vote  with  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire that  evening,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  already  found  that  they  could  not  get 
rid  of  all  those  grants  at  once,  and  that 
they  believed,  if  they  were  to  get  rid  of 
Maynooth,  all  the  others  would  ultimately 
share  the  same  fate.  But  how  would  they 
share  the  same  fate  ?  Could  those  Gen- 
tlemen imagine  for  a  moment,  that  if  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Spooner)  and  his  party 
were  successful  in  that  Motion  they  would 
afterwards  join  them  in  removing  all  other 
endowments  ?  Could  any  one  doubt  that 
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the  opponents  of  the  Maynooth  grant  would 
abandon  their  liberal  allies  on  the  occasion 
of  the  discussing  the  Begium  Donum,  or 
any  other  Protestant  endowment?  The 
smallest  endowment — he  meant  the  small- 
est in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
Roman  Catholics — and  the  most  necessary 
endowment — he  meant  the  most  necessary 
from  the  comparatively  greater  poverty 
of  the  Roman  Catholics — would  then  bo 
withdrawn ;  but  the  larger  and  the  less 
needful  endowments  would  be  allowed  to 
remain.  He  would  be  no  party  to  such  an 
injustice.  He  was  prepared  to  vote  for 
the  removal  of  all  endowments ;  but  if  that 
vote  were  not  adopted,  he  should  stand  by 
Maynooth,  not  because  he  was  in  favour  of 
Maynooth,  for  he  was  as  much  opposed  to 
it  as  his  hon.  Friend  himself,  but  because 
he  would  be  no  party  to  a  line  of  conduct 
which  he  considered  would  be  as  unjust 
and  ungenerous  as  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  tranquillity  and  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  He  would  now  beg  leave  to  move 
the  Amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded 
amidst  much  cheering  by  moving  his 
Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  "considering,"  to  the  end  of  the 
Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  **  all 
grants  or  endowments  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  whether  charged  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  or  annually  voted  by  Par- 
liament, with  a  view  to  their  withdrawal 
due  regard  being  had  to  vested  rights  or 
interests,"  instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  MURROUGH  :  Sir,  the  sin  which 
most  easily  besets  my  hon.  Friend  tho 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  is,  that 
propensity  for  dwelling  on  those  features 
of  the  case  which  afford  the  least  satisfac- 
tion to  the  observer,  which  in  Den's  .77ieo- 
logy  is  designated  as  a  species  of  morose 
delight. 

But  when  I  call  to  mind  the  nature  of 
those  morbid  anticipations  respecting  the 
Report  of  the  Maynooth  Commission,  in 
which  the  English  public  Were  taught  to 
indulge,  I  cannot  help  rejoicing  for  the 
sake  of  our  common  Christianity,  that  both 
Southern  and  Piotish  fanaticisms  have 
found  so  little  basis  for  their  calumnies. 

Loathsome  and  repugnant  to  human  na- 
ture was  the  description  of  the  studies  of 
this  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Royal  Commissioners,   is 
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the  abode  of  jonth  of  nndoabiod  jrariiy 
and  noaospected  moralitj. 

Tnio,  It  IB,  that  Galiinutic  hostility  maj 
find  in  the  erideoee  of  Dr.  O'Hanloo, 
and  hit  eonfoBion  of  spiritaal  and  politioal 
dntioB,  Bome  ground  for  eritiotsm.  Bot, 
is  Ireland  the  only  eoantry  in  the  world 
in  whieh  politieal  theology  is  known?  And 
is  the  Roman  GathoHe  the  only  religion  in 
Ireland  in  which  politioal  theology  is  in- 
culcated? Nor  are  Dr.  O'Hanlon's  opi- 
nions so  dangerous  as  at  the  first  blush 
you  may  be  led  to  snppose.  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit,  that  in  a  eoantry  like  Eng- 
land, where  the  law  has  not  only  been 
long  powerful,  bat  long  respected,  sa- 
cerdotal interference  in  political  agitation 
would  be  intolerable  ;  but  in  Ireland,  with 
its  anomalieB  of  a  Church  of  one  crsed,  and 
a  population  of  another,  with  inhabitants 
locally  connectedt  but  disunited  by  poli- 
tical arersions,  the  temporal  influence  of 
the  priest  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  evil ; 
possibly  in  some  cases  that  influence  may 
have  been  abused ;  but  mental  influence, 
eren  when  abused,  is  far  better  than  the 
ozereise  of  that  physical  power  which,  were 
it  not  for  the  refuge  of  the  priesthood, 
would  be  the  only  remedy  of  the  Irish 
peasant  Toter  under  his  numerous  and 
untold  oppressions. 

AUusions,  too,  hare  been  made  to  the 
nature  of  the  works  of  St.  Alphonso  Li- 
guori,  and  more  especially  of  that  which 
prepares  the  priest  for  the  duties  of  the 
confessional.  I  acknowledge  that  its  study 
is  repulsiTC  and  uncongenial ;  but  the  op- 
ponents of  this  grant  should  have  had  the 
candour  to  admit  that  it  is  only  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  priest  a  few  days  prior  to 
his  learing  tlie  College,  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  mental,  like  that  of  the  phy- 
sical anatomy  of  the  human  heart,  is  ne- 
cessarily to  some  extent  loathsome* 

But  be  the  nature  of  the  course  of 
study  pursued  at  Maynooth  what  it  may, 
it  is  in  conformity  with  the  religion  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  Paley,  whom  I  prefer  as  an  authority 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire, lays  it  down  as  an  incontrorertible 
axiom,  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
State  to  decide  whether  a  religion  be  pure 
or  corrupt,  true  or  false,  but  whether  it  is 
in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  a  majority 
of  the  people. 

This  principle  has  been  reduced  to  prac- 
tice in  Scotland ;  had  it  been  in  Ireland, 
the  conclusion  to  which  we  must  arrire  is 
nuuiifest  and  irresistible. 
Mr,  Murrough 


The  hon.  Gentleman  has  repsdiftied 
all  knowledge  of  the  author  of  thai  filthj 
and  licentious  publication  from  Glmagow, 
which  has  been  so  freely  eiicnlatod  Mnoog 
the  Members  of  this  House,  and  attempted 
to  divest  both  himself  and  those  soMtitts 
with  which  he  is  connected  from  all  reapon- 
sibility  on  account  of  its  issue.  I  tell  bias 
the  onus  is  not  so  easily  east  off.  Waroa  of 
this  kind  would  not  be  famished  wen  it 
not  for  the  encouragement  of  that  demand 
which  the  political  efforts  of  the  hon*  Gen- 
tleman have  tended  so  greatly  to  create. 

Sir,  there  are  some  Members  cxf  this 
House  who  have  thought  fit  to  rest  the 
title  to  the  Maynooth  grant  on  some  con- 
tract, either  express  or  implied,  ou  the 
part  of  the  English  Guvemtnent  with  the 
Irish  people  at  the  Union.  Whea  I  con- 
sider how  English  contracts  with  Ire- 
land have  been  usually  fulfilled^  I  decline 
to  place  the  Maynooth  grant  upon  so 
weak  and  insecure  a  foundation ;  for  al- 
thoughf  when  I  observe  the  animosities 
to  which  it  gives  birth,  I  could  wish  it 
abolished,  yet  until  that  abolition  is  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  Irish  people  and  pro- 
claimed by  the  voice  of  their  repreeeota- 
tives,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  pilfer  this 
wretched  pittance  from  the  clergy  of  that 
people  who  were  compelled  to  maintain  an 
alien  Churchy  the  ruins  of  which,  had  Irish 
representatives  been  more  faithful  to  their 
country  and  true  to  their  creed,  more  ob- 
servant of  their  eonstitaents  and  less  pliant 
to  the  Minister,  would  long  sinee  have 
been  carted  away.  For  my  part,  I  look 
upon  that  Irish  Catholic  Member  who  co> 
operates  with  any  Government  which  does 
not  make  the  destruction  of  the  Irish 
Church  a  Cabinet  question,  as  little  betto* 
than  a  traitor  to  his  countiy  and  an  apos- 
tate to  his  faith. 

But  there  is  a  party  in  this  House  whose 
votes  on  this  question  I  regard  with  more 
interest  than  those  even  of  the  representa- 
tives for  Ireland — I  mean  the  party  led  bv 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Hertford- 
shire and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
King's  Lynn.  By  the  hon.  Baronet  and 
the  noble  Lord  we  have  lately  been  in- 
formed that  liberality  of  sentiment  is  no 
mere  party  attribute,  but  indigenous  in  our 
country  and  common  to  all;  and  I,  who  had 
fancied  it  banished  from  tiiese  walls,  and 
knew  it  to  be  extinct  among  the  Members 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  exalted  at 
the  announcement,  and  in  their  votes  to- 
night I  seek  for  the  evidences  of  their 
sincerity.    But  if  not  in  your  justice,  in 
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jour  self-intereflt  be  my  confideDce.  This 
is  a  Catholic  question.  With  those  of  three 
Oatholic  nations,  France*  Austt'ia,  and  Sar- 
dinia, your  interests  are  now  indissolubly 
bound.  The  allegiance  of  Catholic  Ireland 
by  CaWinistie  Scotland  is  still  unsuspected. 
At  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inkerman,  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  fought  side  by  side,  their 
blood  flowed  in  an  undirided  stream,  their 
bones  hare  bleached  unseparated  beneath 
the  snows  of  a  Crimean  winter,  the  same 
sun  rises  and  sets  on  their  undistinguish- 
able  ashes.  Ireland  is  now  a  bulwark  of 
your  strengtii ;  pause,  ere  you  couTert  her 
into  a  source  of  weakness.  Tour  triumphs 
have  already  been  clouded  with  disasters 
and  by  the  follies  of  a  Goremment,  than 
any  disaster  far  more  humiliating;  I  there- 
fore entreat  you  in  the  name  of  our  com- 
mon country  not  to  add  to  the  perils  which 
without  environ  us  the  more  fearful  cala- 
mity of  domestic  alienation. 

Mr.  a.  smith  said,  he  thought  the 
number  of  petitions  presented  in  favour  of 
inquiry  into  Maynooth  showed  the  strength 
of  public  feeling,  and  justified  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Qentleman  (Mr.  Spooner). 
The  Roman  Catholics  were  no  doubt  a 
large  class  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  and 
every  one  would  feel  desirous  of  conceding 
a  little  to  them,  but  why,  he  would  ask, 
should  Maynooth  receive  26,000{.  a-year 
of  public  money,  while  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge only  received  about  2,0002.  a-year? 
Was  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  so  poor 
that  it  could  not  afford  to  educate  its  own 
priests  ?  No  one  who  looked  at  the  splen- 
did churches  and  institutions  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  every  part  of  the  world 
could  doubt  that  they  had  ample  means  at 
their  disposal  for  supplying  their  Church 
with  priests.  The  Report  of  the  May- 
nooth Commissioners  showed  that  half  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  edu- 
cated at  Maynooth,  and  it  was  important 
to  inquire  whether  the  Act  of  1845  had 
answered  the  objects  of  its  authors  ?  That 
Act  was  designed  to  be  a  measure  of  con- 
ciliation ;  but  how  had  it  been  received 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church?  Why, 
it  was  well  known  that  the  Papal  aggres- 
sion, as  it  was  termed,  had  occurred  since 
the  passing  of  that  Act.  Again,  had  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  shown  a 
spirit  of  increased  moderation  since  this 
boon  was  granted  to  them  ?  Experience 
proved  the  reverse  of  this.  It  had  been 
asserted  that  every  student  who  entered 
Maynooth  College  was  furnished  with  a 
Bible ;  but  what  was  the  eyidence  of  the 


Rev.  Mr.  O'Callaghan  before  the  Com- 
missioners on  that  point  ?  That  witness 
stated  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  rule  ;  that  when  he  en- 
tered the  College  he  was  not  furnished 
with  a  Bible  ;  and  that  he  could  not  obtain 
one  in  the  establishment  to  be  sworn  on 
when  about  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Mr.  O'Callaghan  also  stated  that  a  hatred 
of  England  and  of  Protestantism  was  the 
strongest  and  most  predominant  feeling 
among  the  students  at  Maynooth  while 
he  was  there.  Now,  was  this  feeling  en- 
couraged by  the  education  given  or  by  the 
example  set  by  the  superiors  of  the  college? 
In  1836,  a  feast  took  place  at  Maynooth  to 
celebrate  the  visit  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
(the  Marquess  of  Normanby).  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  college  were  present,  as  well 
as  the  students,  and  one  would  think  that 
the  Queen's  health  would  have  been  pro- 
posed on  such  an  occasion  ;  but,  no !  Mr. 
O'Connell's  health,  however,  was  drunk, 
and  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  professor  of  logic, 
spoke  to  the  toast,  and  made  a  most  vio- 
lent political  speech.  Dr.  Montague,  then 
the  head  of  the  college,  was  present,  as 
was  also  Dr.  Renehan,  the  vice-president, 
the  latter  of  whom  (perhaps  because  he 
had  not  the  gift  of  oratory)  favoured  the 
company  with  a  song.  Was  this  a  fitting 
way  in  which  to  conduct  the  education  of 
the  students  ?  He  should  conclude  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  House  would 
have  a  regard  to  the  Protestant  feeling  of 
the  country  on  this  question — a  feeling  on 
which  the  security  of  our  Protestant  institu- 
tions and  our  civil  liberty  mainly  depended. 
Mr.  bland  said,  that  this  certainly 
was  not  a  propitious  time  to  designate  as 
idolatry  the  faith  of  those  nations  with 
whom  we  were  in  active  alliance.  He  dis- 
approved of  the  manner  in  which  the  evi- 
dence had  been  quoted  and  commented 
upon  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Spooner),  with  less  candour 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
religious  man  speaking  in  that  House. 
The  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Scholefield)  did  not, 
however,  go  far  enough  in  the  principle 
of  religious  equality,  for  it  only  related  to 
endowments  granted  by  Parliament ;  if  it 
had  extended  its  operation  to  the  Church 
of  England  he  should  have  concurred  in  it, 
but  as  it  was  he  should  vote  against  both 
the  Amendment  as  well  as  the  original 
Motion.  He  considered  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  had  dealt 
unfairly  with  the  evidenoef  which  he  had 
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was  upon  this  that  he  grounded  his  argu- 
ment that  thej  were  not  justified  in  yoting 
money  year  after  year  which,  as  Protes- 
tants and  men  of  sense,  they  must  see 
was  not  expended  in  a  way  heneficial  to 
the  people.  It  had  been  held  that  we  were 
hound  by  some  compact  which  was  entered 
into  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  Now,  he 
would  yield  to  none  in  his  desire  to  fulfil 
any  compact,  contract,  or  agreement.  But 
he  would  deny  that  there  was  any  com- 
pact entered  into  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
by  which  we  were  hound  to  maintain  any 
such  grant,  and  he  called  upon  those  who 
declared  that  any  such  agreement  or  eon- 
tract  was  entered  into  to  produce  it.  In  the 
Act  of  Union  was  the  following  clause — 

*'  That  a  tnm  not  less  than  the  sum  which  has 
been  granted  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  on 
the  average  of  six  years  immediately  preceding 
the  1st  of  January,  in  the  year  1800,  In  premiums 
for  the  internal  encouragement  of  manu&ctures, 
or  for  toe  maintaining  of  institutions  for  pious 
and  oharitable  purposes,  shall  be  applied,  for  the 
period  of  twenty  years  after  the  Union,  to  such 
local  purposes  in  Ireland,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  direct.** 

For  twenty  years  after  the  1st  January, 
1800;  and  he  need  not  tell  the  House  that 
the  compact  which  had  thus  existed  had 
expired  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  This 
was  the  only  semblance  of  a  compact  under 
which  the  present  grant  had  been  made ; 
and  he  denied  that  this  country  could  in 
any  way  be  considered  as  hound  for  the  fu- 
ture to  make  such  a  grant.  Having  already 
referred  to  the  opinion  of  two  eminent  and 
liberal  statesmen,  he  yentured  now  to  quote 
the  opinion  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Gladstone),  not,  he  could  assure  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  taunting  him  with  a  change 
of  opinion,  for  he  did  not  believe  that  as  a 
question  of  principle  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  changed  his  opinion  at  all,  oven 
if,  unfortunately,  he  had  lent  his  great 
talents  and  the  weight  of  his  moral  worth 
to  aid  the  cause  of  legislation  upon  expe- 
diency instead  of  upon  principle.  In  that 
valuable  work  of  his,  Tk$  Ckurek  in  its 
Eelatians  to  the  8iate,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman made  a  remark  which  he  never  had 
and  never  could  answer,  and  with  which 
he  (Mr.  Horsfall)  would  now  conclude  his 
observations — ^namely,  that  "  the  grant  to 
Maynooth  is  wholly  ricious  in  principle, 
and  will  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
people  of  this  country  as  long  as  it  is 
continued.'* 

Mr.   HORSMAN  said,   he  hoped    he  | 
might  be  permitted  to  say,  without  any 
Mr.  Horsfall  i 


disrespect  to  the  hon.  Member  who  bad 
just  sat  down,  that  he  did  not  think  the 
speech  of   the  hon.  Gentleman  had  any 
direct  bearing  npon  the  question  imme- 
diately before  the  House.     They  were  cer- 
tainly not  met  there  to  discuss  the  tenets 
or  the  bearings  of  the  Roman  CathoHe  re- 
ligion.     The  hon.  Member  had  contrasted 
the  state  of  crime  in  Catholic,  with  that  in 
Protestant  countries,  but  he  had  put  out  of 
sight  the  Government,  the  constitution,  the 
police  of  other  countries,  and  had,  as  he 
thought,  from  the  facts  adduced  by  him, 
come    to    an    unfair    conclusion    against 
Catholicism.     He  (Mr.  Horsman)  did  not 
look  upon  this  as  a  religious  question  at 
all ;  it  was  a  political  question  only.     It 
was  not  as  if  Parliament  had  now  to  con- 
sider whether  they  would  have  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  professed  by  a  great  body 
of  the  Queen's  subjects,  for  this  was  a 
matter  upon  which  they  had  no  choice. 
The  question  was,  whether  or  not  one- 
third  of  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  being 
of  that  religion,  the  policy  pursued  sixty 
years  ago  on  this  subject  by  a  far-seeing 
Minister   was   wise  and  beneficial ;    and 
whether  he  was  right  in  determiniog  upon 
affording  an  education  to  the  priests   of 
Ireland,  who  must  have  great  inflaenee 
over  the  people  of  that  country,  whether 
you  wished  it  or  not,  which  would  make 
that  influence  friendly  to  this  country,  in* 
stead  of  operating  in  every  respect  disad- 
vantageously.     He  would  not»  therefore, 
follow  the  hon.  Member  for  Nortli  Warwick- 
shire ( Mr.  S  pooner)  into  the  theological  quoa- 
tions  raised  by  him  with  reference  to  the  con 
fessional,  the  law  of  marriage,  or  other  pecu- 
liar tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
feeling  as  a  Protestant  that  he  was  far 
better  employed  in  studying  his  own  reli- 
gion, instead  of  wounding  the  feelings  of 
other  people  by  depreciating  and  condemn- 
ing theirs.     He  felt  this  to  be  a  much 
larger  question  than  was  comprised  in  the 
mere  vote  of  so  many  thousand   pounds 
a  year  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
priests  of  Ireland.   It  was  a  question  whe- 
ther or  not  they  should  reverse  that  system 
of  policy  which,  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  had  been  adopt^  towards  our  fellov- 
subjects  in  that  country  ;  and  this  measure 
was  only  one  link  in  a  chain  of  policy, 
which,  he  believed,  had  been  alike  benefi- 
cial to  Ireland  and  honourable  to  England. 
He    had    certainly    listened    with    some 
curiosity  to  know  how  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  could  reconcile  the 
statements  he  had  mado^  and  the  Moiioii 
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he  luui  now  anbraiited  to  the  House, 
with  the  Report  of  the  Gommission  of 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  might  be  said  to 
be  the  parent.  Remembering  that  the 
queation  was  now  for  the  first  time  before 
Uie  House,  as  it  were,  in  an  official  form — 
remembering  that  year  after  year  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  told  the  Honse  that  if  they 
would  agree  to  inquiry — if  they  would  only 
gi*ant  him  a  Gommission-^he  would  prove 
all  he  had  asserted,  he  could  not  consider 
this  a  question  of  feeling  so  much  as  a 
question  of  faet ;  and  what  they  had  to 
consider  new  was,  not  the  general  state* 
meuts  in  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
again  indulged,  but  the  evidence  and  the 
&port  of  this  Commission,  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  at  present  thought  it  con- 
venient entirely  to  ignore.  In  the  first 
place,  he  would  remind  the  House  what 
really  was  the  origin  of  the  Maynooth  es- 
tablishment which  they  were  then  discuss^ 
ing.  The  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire  stated  that  the  endowment  was  a 
vt^ontary  one  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Government,  that  they  gained  no  advan« 
tage  by  it,  and  that  it  was  in  every 
respect  a  voluntary  act  on  their  part,  and 
a  boon  eonferred  upon  the  Gatholics.  Now, 
without  hazarding  opinions  or  indulging  in 
assertions,  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  referred  to 
authentic  documents,  and  drew  from  them 
a  different  conclusion.  The  establishment 
of  the  GoUege  of  Maynooth  took  place  at  a 
time  of  almost  unexampled  peril  to  this  coun- 
try. It  was  at  a  time  when  the  Government 
of  England  was  seriously  alarmed  by  the 
discontent  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  the  em- 
barrassment which  this  might  cause  them. 
It  was  at  a  time  when  we  were  engaged  in 
a  war  with  France,  which  was  then  most 
disastrous  to  us,  and  when  we  had  formed 
alliances  which  at  that  period  were  falling 
from  us.  The  French  revolution  had  re* 
cently  taken  place,  and  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope was  engaged  in  a  war,  the  conse- 
quenee  of  that  revolution.  England  at 
that  period  had  suffered  reverses  which 
filled  the  Government  with  great  alarm. 
The  year  1795  oemmenced,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  there  was  a  de- 
scription given  by  the  Lord  Lansdowne  of 
that  day  of  the  results  of  the  last  cam* 
paign,  as  stated  by  the  French — 

'' Twaotf-ihuM  tiegM  soooeufnlljr  oondnoted 
bjr  them;  lix  piteh^  battles  deoisiTel/  won; 
2,803  cannon  taken ;  60,000  of  the  best  troops 
of  Europe  conipelled  to  surrender  prisoners  of 
war,  either  bj  capitulation  or  in  the  field ;  144 
towns  and  cities  captured — among  them  many 


of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  £urope,"-*[/'ar{, 
Hiitcry,  vol.  xzxi.  p.  975. 

That  was  the  state  of  the  war  ;  and,  with 
regard  to  our  alliances,  Russia  had  fallen 
from  us  and  had  concluded  a  treaty  with 
France.  Spain  and  Holland  had  also 
quitted  us,  and  we  were  in  a  condition  of 
embarrassment  and  danger.  The  Catholics 
of  Ireland  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  petition  for  the  redress  of  all  their 
grievances,  and  the  Government  of  Eng« 
land  made  concessions  which,  large  as  they 
were,  were  repudiated  by  the  Irish  people. 
Lord  Fitswilliam  was  then  sent  over  as 
Lord  Lieutenant,  but  was  shortly  after- 
wards recalled  ;  and  in  an  account  given 
by  the  historian  of  that  day  of  the  temper 
of  the  Irish  people  with  regard  to  the 
MaynoQth  establishment  and  the  recall  of 
Lord  Fitswilliam  it  was  stated — 

"  The  resentment  of  the  public  was  partieularly 
marked  on  the  26th  of  March,  when  Lord  Fits- 
william took  his  departure  from  Ireland.  It  was 
a  day  of  general  gloom ;  the  shops  were  shut,  no 
business  of  any  kind  was  transacted,  and  the 
whole  city  put  on  mourning.  His  coaoh  was 
drawn  to  the  waterside  by  some  of  the  most 
respectable  ottisens,  and  the  people  seemed  intent 
on  every  demonstration  of  grief." 

He  had  now  shown  the  House  what  was 
the  temper  of  Ireland  and  the  condition  of 
England  in  the  year  in  which  the  establish- 
ment of  the  college  of  Maynooth  was 
agreed  to.  The  Minister  who  proposed 
the  endowment  was  the  Tory  Minister, 
William  Pitt ;  and  the  Parliament  which 
sanctioned  it  was  a  Parliament  composed 
exclusively  of  Protestants,  in  which  the 
prelates  of  the  Irish  Church  had  seats. 
At  the  time  the  Act  was  agreed  to,  reli- 
gious feeling  was  much  stronger  than  any 
feeling  in  these  days,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  the  College  of  Maynooth  was 
carried  through  the  Parliament  without  a 
single  dissentient  voice,  and  the  measure 
was  assented  to  by  George  the  Third,  the 
most  anti-Catholic  monarch  that  ever  sat 
on  the  English  throne.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  measure  was  not 
agreed  to  under  a  feeling  of  temporary 
apprehension,  but  that  it  had  a  far  deeper 
motive  and  a  more  long-sighted  policy. 
That  which  created  apprehension  in  the 
minds  of  the  English  Ministers  was  the 
infinenee  which  the  Irish  priest  exercised 
over  his  flock,  and  which  he  exercised 
according  to  opinions  derived,  and  on 
education  received,  in  a  foreign  country, 
where  he  had  learnt  to  imbibe  foreign 
principles  hostile  both  to  the  religion  and 
constitution    of   England.    It   was   oon- 
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Boquently  a  matter  of  policj  to  withdraw 
tbo  Irish  priest  as  much  as  possible  from 
continental  associations  and  principles,  and 
to  establish  him  as  much  as  possible  in  his 
own  country  with  kindly  feelings  towards 
those  among  whom  he  was  to  lire.  He 
must  hero  acknowledge  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  that  he  had 
a  feeling  of  considerable  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  this  question.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  felt  that  great  injustice  would  be  done 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  if  the  grant 
were  withdrawn  from  Maynooth ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  admitted  that  a  deep 
feeling  of  earnestness  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  of  England  which  was  entitled 
to  the  most  sincere  respect.  But,  though 
ho  felt  great  difficulty  in  approaching  the 
discussion  of  the  question,  he  would,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  quote  eyi- 
denco  which  must  be  admitted  to  be 
perfectly  unimpeachable.  At  the  time  of 
the  Union  in  1800,  few  men  occupied  a 
more  prominent  position  in  consulting  with 
and  advising  Mr.  Pitt,  with  regard  to  ques- 
tions affecting  the  Roman  Catholics,  than 
the  then  Bishop  of  Meath,  a  right  reverend 
prelate  who  had  himself  been  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  who  had  become  a  convert  to 
the  Protestant  faith.  The  correspondence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Meath  with  Mr.  Pitt  bad 
since  been  published,  and  it  exhibited  the 
prominent  part  taken  by  the  Bishop  in  the 
establishment  of  the  College  of  Maynooth. 
In  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the 
month  of  May,  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
the  Bishop  of  Meath  said — 

"  The  great  iutontion  of  the  institution  is  to 
give  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  a  home  education, 
and  prevent  them  being  brought  up  under  that 
system  that  was  originally  framed  in  foreign  semi- 
naries, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  succession 
of  men  who  are  so  necessarily  connected  with  the 
great  body  of  the  people  to  reside  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  country,  prejudiced  against  its  con- 
stitution, leagued  against  its  Government,  and 
intimately  connected  with  its  enemies,  and  to 
take  care  that  no  civil  prejudices  at  least  should 
be  engrafted  on  their  religious  opinions.  It  is, 
thereforcp  evident  that,  to  secure  the  objects  of 
the  institution,  every  means  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  Romish  clei*gy  of  the  kingdom  from 
resorting  to  foreign  seminaries  for  their  pro- 
fessional education." 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  quoting 
document  upon  document  to  show  that 
the  education  of  the  Irish  priesthood  was 
an  important  consideration  with  Qovern- 
ment  and  the  leading  men  of  the  country 
at  the  time  Maynooth  was  endowed,  and 
that  the  establishment  of  Maynooth,  in- 
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stead  of  being,  as  represented  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Spooner),  a  mere 
boon  to  the  Irish  people,  without  the  Go- 
vernment having  received  anything  in  re- 
turn for  it,  was  a  matter  of  State  poliej, 
called  for  by  the  dangers  and  exigencies 
of  the  times.     The  endowment  of  Maj- 
nooth  took  place  in  the  year  1795,  and 
five  years  later  the   Union  took    place. 
All    that  had  been    previously   doae   in 
respect  to  Maynooth  was  ratified  by  the 
Union  ;  and  in  the  Act  of  1800  it  was 
distinctly  specified  that  one  object  of  the 
Union  was  *'  the  establishing,  supporting, 
and  endowing  of   the  College  of   May- 
nooth.*'    The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  (Mr.  Horsfall),  and  also  the 
hon.    Member  for    North   Warwickshire, 
had  referred  to  an  argument  often  used  in 
that  House,   that    the    establishment   of 
Maynooth  was  no  matter  of  distinct  eon- 
tract  with  the  Irish    nation.     He    (Mr. 
Horsman)  had  no  wish   to  stand   solely 
upon  the  question  whether  there  had  been 
a  distinct    contract  or  not,   because  he 
thought  he  could  show  the  House  on  much 
stronger  grounds  that  there  was  an  obliga- 
tion to  continue  the  establishment  of  May- 
nooth.    He  had  been  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  sort  of  evidence  brought  forward  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
to  show  that  there  had  not  been  a  contract. 
The  hon.  .Gentleman  quoted  a  speech  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845,  applicable  only 
to  the  Bill  of  1845,  in  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  stated  that  the  measure  he  then  pro- 
posed had  been  brought  forward  upon  no 
understanding  with  the  Irish  priesthood  or 
hierarchy,  upon  no  contract  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  but  as  a  mere  question  of 
policy.     Now  it  had  never  been  said  that 
the  contract  originated  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  commenced  in  1845,  but  it  was 
contended  that  the  original  contract  was 
made  in  1795  and  was  confirmed  in  1800, 
at  the  time  of  the  Union.     To  show  the 
opinion  entertained  of  the  endowment  of 
Maynooth  when  it  was  first  granted,  he 
would  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Perceval. 
No  prominent  public  man  had   taken  a 
greater  part  against  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land than  Mr.  Perceval,  and  no  one  had 
spoken  more  frequently  or  more  strongly 
against  this  very  endowment  of  Maynoo^, 
and  yet,  though  all  his  feehngs,  all  his 
prejudices  were  against  the  grant,  and 
though  all  his  antecedents  pledged  him  to 
oppose  and  repeal  it,  this  was  the  apo- 
logy ho  made  for  not  assentug  to  that 
course— 
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**  As  the  Irish  Parliament  thought  such  a  mea- 
sure of  policy  advisable,  he  was  still  willing  to 
retain  the  principle  of  meeting  that  determina- 
tion ;  indecKl,  the  united  Legislature  were  bound 
bjT  the  principles  of  good  faith  to  continue  the 
grant." 

In  1812,  four  years  afterwards,  the  ques- 
tion was  again  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Porccval,  who  was 
still  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  expressed 
himself  in  these  words — 

'*  Ho  supported  the  grant  as  it  stood,  because  it 
was  one  of  those  which  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
thought  wise  to  preserve  at  the  Union,  because  he 
found  it,  in  fact,  given  over  to  England  as  a  part 
of  the  Union.  If  the  grant  had  been  fairly  open 
to  opposition  after  tho  Union,  he  certainly  should 
have  been  disposed  to  resist  it.*' 

The  grant  was  continued  from  that  time 
until  1845,  when  the  question  was  again 
brought  before  Parliament  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  took  what  he  (Mr.  Hors- 
man)  considered  a  wise  and  just  yiew 
of  the  subject.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that 
if  Parliament  pledged  themselves  to  esta- 
blish an  institution  for  the  education  of 
the  priesthood  of  Ireland  they  ought  not 
to  keep  that  word  of  promise  merely  to 
the  letter,  but  to  carry  it  out  in  spirit ; 
and  if  they  gave  such  an  institution  it 
ought  to  be  adequate  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  established.  It  had  been 
shown  that  the  establishment  of  Maynooth 
was  very  inadequate,  that  the  students 
were  in  a  state  of  great  misery,  and  that 
the  professors  were  very  ill  paid.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  therefore  said,  with  great  jus- 
tice— "  Either  do  away  with  the  institu- 
tion altogether,  or  make  it  effective  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established." 
On  that  occasion  the  House  of  Commons 
assented  to  the  views  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
the  Bill  which  was  introduced  was  passed 
in  that  House ;  and  it  was  confided  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  guardianship  of  a 
noble  and  eminent  colleague  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  present  Earl  of  Derby,  then 
Lord  Stanley,  who,  in  urging  their  Lord- 
ships to  adopt  the  measure,  delivered  a 
most  eloquent,  powerful,  and  convincing 
speech,  with  some  extracts  from  which  he 
(Mr.  Horsman)  would  venture  to  trouble 
the  House.     Lord  Stanley  said — 

"  They  had  now  to  deal  with  a  ease  in  which 
the  population  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  would 
be  Roman  Catholics ;  and  they  had  to  consider 
whether  they  should  bo  instructed  Roman  Catho- 
lics or  ignorant  Roman  Catholics  ;  whether  they 
would  have  those  Roman  Catholics  educated  by 
priests  well  Instructed  and  well  affected  to  the 
Government  which  took  them  by  the  hand,  or  not. 
Let  them  look  at  it  in  either  way,  and  he  would 
say  tl^t,  as  Christians  as  well  as  politicians,  they 


were  obliged  to  consider  it,  and  in  that  light  ho 
looked  on  it  as  wise,  and  just,  and  prudent,  to 
give  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow* subjects  tho 
best  religious  education  they  could  afford  them, 
according  to  the  forms  of  worship  which  they  ob- 
served, and  which  their  creed  would  permit  them 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  or  tho 

Legislature The  decision  rested 

with  their  Lordships.  He  could  not  place  too 
highly  before  them  the  responsibility  that  would 
be  incurred  by  a  rejection  of  this  measure — a  re- 
sponsibility far  greater  than  if  that  measure  had 
never  been  introduced.  But  he  had  no  such  fear 
— he  knew  their  Lordships  would  look  to  this 
question  as  statesmen,  as  Christians,  and  as  men 
desirous  of  securing  by  the  firmest  hold  the  union, 
not  the  Legislative  union,  but  the  real  and  sub- 
stantial union  between  all  classes  of  the  people  of 
this  empire,  divided  as  they  might  be  in  religious 
faith.  And  while  he  could  not  express  the  alarm 
and  dismay  which  the  rejection  of  this  measure 
would  occasion  in  his  mind,  he  had  too  high  a 
sense  of  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  patriotism  of 
the  illustrious  assemblage  which  he  addressed,  to 
dread  that  they  would  involve  the  country  in  the 
fearful  consequences  which  he  apprehended." — 
[3Ba$uard,  Uzxi.  Ill,  115-16.] 

Now,  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  did  not  ask  whe- 
ther this  was  a  contract  legally  binding 
upon  the  two  parties,  and  he  would  not 
even  ask  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire whether,  if  the  Union  had  never 
taken  place,  he  thought  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment would  have  repealed  the  enactment. 
He  (Mr.  Horsman)  would  rather  depend 
upon  material  facts  than  upon  technicnl 
distinctions,  and  he  would  ask  the  House 
to  consider  whether,  after  the  grant  had 
continued  for  sixty  years,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  abandon  it  upon  the  grounds 
urged  by  the  hon.  Member  for  north  War- 
wickshire ?  He  called  upon  the  House  to 
remember  that  the  grant  was  made  at  a  time 
of  great  national  difficulty  and  danger ;  and 
he  asked  them  to  recollect  who  were  tho 
Ministers  by  whom  it  was  proposed,  tho 
Monarch  by  whom  it  was  sanctioned,  the 
Legislature  by  which  it  was  adopted,  and 
the  successive  Administrations  by  which  it 
had  been  supported.  He  asked  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen to  remember  that  no  leading  man, 
on  either  side  of  the  House,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  public  af- 
fairs, had  supported  the  withdrawal  of  this 
grant,  and  he  called  upon  them  to  con- 
sider the  consequences  that  might  result 
from  withdrawing  tho  grant  upon  the 
ground  that  the  religion  of  those  to  whose 
use  it  was  appropriated  was  erroneous. 
After  Parliament  bad  sanctioned  this  grant, 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire, 
feeling  that  at  that  time  it  was  impossible 
successfully  to  propose  its  repeal,  asked 
Parliament  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
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Btate  of  Majnooth  College,  and  tinder- 
take  to  show  that  the  teaching  at  May- 
nooth  differed  from  that  which  was  origi- 
ncllj  estahlishedy  that  its  tendencj  was  im* 
moral,  and  that  the  CBtahlisbroent  was  a 
national  pest.  Well,  an  inquirj  took  place ; 
the  eyideoce  which  had  been  given  was 
before  the  Uoase;  and  he  (Mr.  Horsman) 
thought  it  was  most  important  that  the 
OathoUcs  who  had  been  assailed,  and  the 
Protestants  who  had  been  alarmed,  should 
know  whether  or  not  the  statements  which 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  had  been  borne  out 
by  the  iuTestigation  of  that  Commission. 
He  had  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that 
throughout  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  he  had  not  made 
a  single  allusion  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  in  only  two  instances  had 
he  referred  to  the  evidence.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Spooner)  had  told  them  that 
the  preparation  of  the  speech  he  had  made 
to-night  had  cost  him  laborious  days  and 
sleepless  nights,  and  that  he  had  felt 
obliged  to  obtain  the  assistanoe  of  gentle- 
men of  eminent  ability.  Considering  how 
much  ihe  hoo.  Gentleman  had  promised 
and  how  little  he  had  performed,  he  (Mr. 
Horsman)  sympathised  with  him  both  in 
his  difficulties  and  in  his  disappointment. 
The  hon.  Grentleman  had  assuredly  had 
his  opportunity,  and  it  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  Horsman)  that  those  whom  the  hon. 
Member  assailed  had  as  assuredly  had 
their  rerenge.  He  had  felt  some  surprise 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire,  with  the  enormous 
mass  of  evidence  which  he  had  before  him, 
had  spoken  for  two  hours  and  ten  minutes 
before  he  had  in  any  way  referred  to  it. 
He  had  listened  to  his  speech  with  great 
attention,  and  had  thought  at  every  mo- 
ment, now  comes  the  plunge,  but  two 
hours  and  ten  minutes  actually  dapsed  be- 
fore it  was  really  made ;  and  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  did  refer  to  the  evidence — and 
in  doing  so  he  was  very  feeling  and  pathe- 
tic— ^he  only  touched  npon  two  oases.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  first  instance,  com- 
plained  that  in  a  Return  laid  before  Par- 
liament the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  was  designated  by  his  Eccle- 
siastical title ;  but  how  could  that  be  con- 
strued into  a  charge  against  the  College  of 
Maynooth  ?  He  then  appealed  to  my  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland,  and  said,  that  if  he  would 
not  admit  that  that  assumption  of  title  was 
a  transgression  of  the  law,  he  was  unfit  to 
J£t.  ffoTstnan 


continue  in  the  office  which  he  held.  Now, 
his  recollection  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titlea 
Bill  led  him  to  a  conclusion  different  to 
that  arrived  at  by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
According  to  his  idea  of  that  Act,  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  would  eome  within 
the  scope  of  it  if  he  himself  assumed  an 
ecclesiastical  title,  bqt  not  because  another 
person  chose  to  invest  him  with  one,  and 
he  could  not  therefore  think  that  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland  was  unfit  for  his  position 
if  he  did  not  admit  that  because  he  waa 
so  designated  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
was  guilty  of  a  transgression  of  the  law. 
The  next  charge  mado  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was,  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Matthew  Flannagan  waa 
suppressed,  and  that  advantage  had  been 
taken  of  the  permission  usually  accorded 
to  a  witness  by  a  Committee  of  that  House 
to  revise  his  evidence,  of  effecting  that  ob- 
ject. What  was  the  authority  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  for  that  charge  ?  An  anonymous 
witness.  The  hon.  Gentleman  founded  that 
charge  upon  an  anonymous  letter,  written 
by  a  person  whom  he  did  not  know,  but 
whose  respectability  would,  he  said,  be 
vouched  for  by  two  very  respectable  gen- 
tlemen, who  also  did  not  wish  their  names 
to  be  made  known,  but  who  would  have  no 
objection  to  appear  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  appeared  then, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  on  tne  authority 
of  an  anonymous  writer,  whose  respecta- 
bility was  vouched  for  by  two  gentlemen 
who  were  also,  as  regarded  the  House, 
equally  anonymous,  made  a  charge  that 
the  indulgence  usually  accorded  by  a  Com- 
mittee to  a  witness  of  revising  his  evidence 
had  been  abused.  Now  what  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  abuse  of  that  privilege?  The 
hon.  Gentlemen  said,  that  the  answers  of 
Mr.  Flannagan  to  seven  questions  had 
been  compressed  into  one  answer  by  the 
secretary,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
read  those  seven  answers.  Now,  he  had 
read  the  one  answer,  and  he  had  been 
unable  to  see  that  it  differed  in  any  mate- 
rial respect  from  the  seven  answers  read  bj 
the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said,  that  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Flan- 
nagan had  been  condensed,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  a  job,  but,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage,  if  not  onlj 
the  evidence  on  tliis  subject  were  eondena- 
ed,  but  also  the  speeches.  But,  be  that 
as  it  might,  he  could  not  see  that  either 
the  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  or 
of  Mr.  Flannagan  could  in  any  way  b^ 
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bronglit  forward  as  charges  agatDst  the 
grant  to  Maynooth  College.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  then  quoted  two  passages  from 
the  evidence,  and,  as  it  was  likely  to  give 
rise  to  delusion  if  from  a  mass  of  evidence 
extracts  were  taken,  he  would  only  refer  to 
the  witnesses  which  had  been  adduced  by 
the  hon.  Qentleman,  and  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  show  tiiat  those  very  witnesses  had 
made  statements  adverse  to  the  conclusion 
at  which  he  had  arrived.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  referred  to  an  answer  given  by 
Mr.  O'Hanlon  as  a  proof  of  the  recognition 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  but  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  answer 
given  by  the  same  witness  to  the  previous 
question.     The  question  was  put — 

**  What  is  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  Maynooth 
College  on  the  subject  of  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  or  the  Church  in  matters  of  a  eiyil  or  tern- 
pond  nature  ?" 

The  answer  was — 

*'  VTe  tcaoh  in  Majnooth,  that  the  Pope  has  no 
temporal  power  whatever,  direct  or  indirect.  We 
have  afirmed  that  doctrine  upon  our  solemn  oaths, 
and  we  firmly  maintain  it  in  the  College  of  May- 
nooth. We  hold  the  same  doctrine  in  regard  to 
the  Church." 

He  should  not  have  quoted  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  O'Hanlon,  had  not  the  hon. 
Gentleman  done  so ;  but  he  (Mr.  Horsman) 
thought,  that  when  the  hon.  Gentleman 
quoted  a  long  answer  of  Mr.  O'Hanlon,  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  was  inculcated 
at  Maynooth,  he  was  justiOed  in  quoting  a 
short  answer  in  which  that  doctrine  was 
most  clearly  and  distinctly  denied.  He 
must  confess  that  he  had  been  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  next  question  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  which  had  been  put  to 
and  answered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Hanlon. 
The  question  was  put — 

**  Would  it  be'oonsidered  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  any  hook  put  in  the  Index  was  not  to  be 
used  in  any  £oinan  Catholic  College  V* 

The  answer  was  :-^ 

"The  Index  is  not  received,  and  therefore  im- 
poses no  obligation  in  this  country.  Dr.  Murray, 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Doyle,  and,  as 
well  as  I  can  can  recoUectp  Ct.  Curtis  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  and  Dr.  Kelly,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  declared,  upon  their  oaths,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  year  1825,  that  neither  the  '  Bulla 
CcBnss,'  nor  the  Index,  was  received  In  Ireland, 
and  I  am  sure  they  hare  not  been  reoeived  siooe 
that  period.  The  Index,  therefore,  induces  »o 
obligation  upon  us  ;  but,  as  clergynaen  belos^ai^ 
to  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  we  ftel 
oonstimined  to  deler  to  the  exj 
the  Pops." 


And  from  that  answer  the  hon.  Gentleman 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that,  because  the 
College  of  Maynooth  allowed  the  Pope  to 
have  a  voice  as  to  the  booktf  which  were  to 
be  used  in  the  college,  the  teachers  of  that 
college  admitted  his  temporal  power  and 
his  right  to  absolve  British  subjects  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  Queen.  The  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Greenock  (Mr.  Dunlop),  who  seconded  his 
Motion,  though  ho  hardly  thought  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Spooner),  could  have  de- 
rived much  comfort  from  the  way  in  which 
that  was  done.  The  hon.  and  learnod 
Member  for  Greenock  supported  the  repeal 
of  the  grant  to  Maynooth  because  he 
wanted  to  destroy  the  Established  Church. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
said  the  Roman  Catholics  would  destroy 
the  Church  unless  we  repealed  this  grant, 
while  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Greenock  said,  Maynooth  was  one  of  the 
strongest  buttresses  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  he  wanted  to  destroy  tho 
buttress  in  order  that  he  might  the  easier 
bring  down  the  Church.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickahire  appealed  to 
the  Dissenters,  who,  ho  said,  would  be 
placed  under  tho  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  if  this  grant  was  not  repealed, 
and  called  upon  them  to  support  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  under  which  so  many 
privileges  were  enjoyed.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Greenock,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  they  ouglit  to  join  tho 
Catholics  of  Ireland  and  assist  them  in 
bringing  down  the  Established  Church. 
Such  was  the  congruity  of  sentiment  that 
existed  between  the  mover  and  the  se- 
conder of  this  motion.  But  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Greenock  also  appeal- 
ed to  the  evidence,  though  with  great 
caution,  and  he  likewise  did  not  veiit«r% 
to  say  one  word  with  respect  t^  tlie  R^ 
port.  The  hon.  and  learned 
alluded  to  the  opinioDS  of  tfce  lU^. 
O'Hanlon  as  to  the  interfBrw»  rf  i 
in  election  matters ;  bi*  W  !«•?•• 
Mr.  O'Hanlon  had  *»<^  '■■^^ 
he  never  taught  any  *••>«■'  *•  *• 
ject,  his  optiiioK  " 
nions,  witliom  si 
Ha 
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I  haye  Derer  disouased  the  questioD,  or  touched 
upon  it  at  all.  loan  have,  howoTcrp no  hesitation 
in  stating  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  priest  in  his 
ecclesiastical  ca^citj,  should  confine  himself  to 
the  explanation  and  inculcation  of  the  duties  of 
the  electors.  If  the  electors  require  information 
or  instruction,  as  thej  do  frequently  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  I  think  the  priest,  as  such,  is  not 
only  justified,  but  bound  to  teach  and  expUin 
their  duties." 

This  was  a  conclusion  yery  different  from 
that  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Greenock  wished  to  draw  from  the  opi- 
nion of  the  witness.  Another  witness  whom 
he  quoted  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moriartj,  to 
show  that  the  Pope  had  great  power  in 
electoral  matters.  Now  he  found  that  Dr. 
Moriarty  was  asked  this  question  : — 

"  Supposing  the  Pope  were  to  issue  a  bull,  de- 
claring that  circumstances  had  now  arisen  in  this 
country  which  released  the  people  from  the  duty 
of  allegiance,  would  that  justify  a  subject  in  re- 
belling ? — My  answer  is,  that  a  Catholic  should 
deem  the  case  impossible,  for  he  oould  not  sup- 
pose the  Pope  capable  of  such  an  absurdity." 

Then  he  was  asked — 

"  But  suppose  it  did  occur  ? — If  you  suppose 
the  decree  given  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  country  it  would  be  of  no  force,  as  being 
manifestly  founded  in  error ;  but  I  again  protest 
against  the  supposition  as  disrespectful  to  the  Holy 
See. 

**  It  would  remain  the  duty  of  a  subject  to  abide 
by  his  allegiance  ? — Certainly. 

"Suppose  the  Pope  were  to  declare  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  and  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  the  time  had  arrived, 
and  circumstances  had  arisen,  under  which  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  wore  at  liberty  to  rebel, 
would  that  in  any  measure  terminate  the  duty  of 
or  in  any  manner  affect  its  obligation  ? — I  must 
again  answer  by  protesting  against  the  supposition. 
Such  are  not  the  circumstances  which  to  a  Catho- 
lic mind  would  justify  rebellion.  If  the  oaso  oc- 
curred, I  would  simply  conclude  that  the  Pope 
had  gone  mad." 

This  was  the  witness  who  was  quoted  to 
support  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Greenock.  80  much  then 
for  the  evidence,  and  so  much  for  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  in  so  far  as 
they  had  been  adverted  to  by  the  two  hon. 
Members  to  whom  he  had  referred.  The 
bon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  hav- 
ing called  for  inquiry  was  not  disposed  to 
abide  by  its  results ;  and  the  question  was 
whether  he  himself  having  professed  so 
much — whether  when  what  he  had  stated 
most  strongly  he  had  stated  most  erro- 
neously, and  when  he  charged  most 
fiercely  he  hod  charged  most  unjustly — 
he  was  now  entitled  to  ask  the  House  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  directly  at  variance 
with  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners? 
Mr,  Horsman 


The  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  cared  nothing 
for  the  inquiry — he  cared  nothing  for  the 
Report ;  he  objected  to  the  endowment  of 
Popery  as  the  endowment  of  error*  and 
upon  that  ground  distinctly  and  solely  he 
asked  the  House  to  discontinue  this  grant. 
But  this  was  to  raise  the  whole  question  of 
the  policy  of  this  country  since  1795,  and 
the  question  came  to  be  whether  this  was 
an  isolated  instance  in  which  we  made  pay- 
ments for  the  bene6t  of  the  Catholic  and 
other  religions  ?  He  held  in  his  hand  a  list 
of  the  Parliamentary  grants  that  were  made 
to  other  religions  than  the  religion  esta- 
blished by  law — payments  made  not  only 
to  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  but  to  deno- 
minations that  were  not  Christians  at  all. 
We  made  large  payments  to  English  Ca- 
tholic schools ;  to  Catholic  chaplains  em- 
ployed by  the  Admiralty  for  the  benefit  of 
Catholic  seamen  —  to  Catholic  chaplains 
employed  by  the  Horse  Guards,  and  for  the 
military ;  for  our  colonial  fellow-subjects ; 
for  prisons  in  Ireland,  lunatic  asylums, 
poorhouses,  and  county  prisons.  He  found, 
also,  payment  given  to  schools  for  teaching 
the  children  of  Jews.  The  principle  on 
which  these  grants  for  education  were 
given  was,  that  the  money  was  not  the 
money  of  Protestants  only,  but  eontnbuted 
by  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm ;  and  they 
were  given  on  the  ground  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  was  a  national  concern, 
that  they  were  receiving  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious education  which  was  conducive  to 
the  improvement  and  advantage  of  the 
State.  In  1829  they  passed  the  Eman- 
cipation Act;  in  1831  they  sanctioned 
another  enactment  which  added  immensely 
to  the  power  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land; in  1844,  Roman  Catholics  were  ap- 
pointed members  of  boards  for  superin- 
tending charitable  trusts  ;  and  in  1845 
they  sanctioned  the  measure  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  with  respect  to  Maynoolh.  Were  not 
these  successive  measures  a  tacit  recogni- 
tion that  Roman  Catholics  had  obtained 
their  political  rights,  not  by  underhand 
intrigue  or  violence,  but  by  the  constitu- 
tional voice  of  their  representatives  in  Par* 
liament.  They  had  compelled  them  to 
grant  those  political  rights,  they  had  com- 
pelled them  to  acknowledge  their  national 
religion,  they  had  wrung  from  them  these 
concessions  one  after  another,  and  the 
present  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  an 
annual  grant  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
the  priesthood  as  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  national  religion  of  Ireland  was  a  matter 
of  national  care,  and  had  the  same  right 
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to  protection  as  other  denomtnations.  They 
roust  look  at  this  question  as  statesmen, 
and  not  as  sectarians.  The  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  had  said  that  no 
man  in  that  House  was  more  tolerant  with 
respect  to  his  Catholic  fellow-subjects  than 
himself.  He  (Mr.  Horsman)  must  confess 
that  in  that  case  he  hardly  knew  what  was 
meant  by  the  expression  of  "  Protestant 
toleration  of  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects." 
They  roust  remember  that  the  population 
of  these  islands,  the  subjects  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, were  divided  in  their  religion ;  that 
in  England  the  majority  were  Protestants, 
and  in  Ireland  Catholics ;  if  they  took  the 
population  of  the  two  islands,  undoubtedly 
the  majority  would  be  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  but  if  they  took  the  population  of 
the  whole  Christian  world,  they  would  find 
an  immense  majority  of  Catholics.  How, 
then  was  the  question  to  be  settled^,  seeing 
that  neither  would  defer  to  the  arguments 
of  the  other  party  ?  Were  the  two  parties 
to  be  drawn  out  against  each  other  in  per- 
petual hostility  ?  That  system  had  surely 
been  tried  long  enough.  Up  to  the  year 
1829,  they  tried  all  they  could  do  by  seve- 
rity and  proscription  ;  since  1 829  they  had 
tried  what  they  could  effect  by  conciliation, 
and,  as  experience  had  shown,  with  the 
greatest  possible  success.  Since  1829 
they  had  attempted  to  adapt  the  legislation 
to  the  real  condition  of  the  country,  and 
the  attempt  had  been  followed  by  tho  most 
important  results.  He  could  not  see  on 
what  ground  the  grant  to  Maynooth  was  to 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  favour  which 
the  Government  were  entitled  to  withdraw 
at  pleasure.  Neither  the  number  nor  the 
character  of  the  Irish  people,  who,  after, 
passing  through  a  long  period  of  adver- 
sity and  distress,  still  remained  the  equals 
of  Englishmen  in  all  the  qualities  that  sti- 
mulated ambition  or  commanded  success, 
warranted  such  an  inference.  They  were 
not  the  people  so  inferior  either  in  number 
or  qualities  that  we  might  condescend  to 
"tolerate"  them.  He  totally  repudiated 
the  word.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  en- 
deavoured to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  population  and  the  priesthood  of  Ire- 
land. True,  he  had  paid  some  compli- 
ments to  the  Catholic  population,  but  he 
had  qualified  those  compliments  by  strong 
censure,  and,  with  regard  to  the  priesthood, 
ho  (Mr.  Horsman)  felt  that  great  injustice 
had  been  done  them  on  account  of  their 
having  taken  part  in  political  contests. 
Now,  in  estimating  the  character  of  the 
priesthood,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 


Ireland  had  been  for  centuries  torn  by  fac- 
tion, that  the  religion  of  the  people  had 
been  strenuously  attacked,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  natural  that  the -priests  should 
come  forward  to  the  van  and  be  foremost 
in  the  battle.  Besides  that,  circumstances 
had  drawn  the  Irish  people  and  the  Irish 
priests  into  unusually  close  relations.  To 
whom  had  the  peasant  had  to  look  for  cen- 
turies ?  They  could  not  say  that  the  land- 
lord had  been  his  friend.  They  had  been 
estranged  by  the  difference  in  their  faith. 
Nor  could  it  be  said  that  the  law  had  been 
his  friend,  for  he  had  long  known  the  law 
only  by  its  privations  and  its  proscriptions. 
Nor  could  he  look  to  the  Government  as 
his  friend  ;  for  the  only  experience  he  had 
had  of  its  action  was  for  a  long  period  in  its 
penalties  and  severities.  In  such  times  as 
these  the  peasant  not  unnaturally  felt  that 
the  priest — sprung,  be  it  remembered,  from 
his  own  rank— was  the  only  friend  he  had 
to  look  to.  And  he  believed  that  in  his 
efforts  to  promote  the  well-being  of  those 
committed  to  his  charge,  the  Irish  priest 
had  done  his  duty  conscientiously  and  assi- 
duously. In  all  their  trials,  in  all  their 
difiiculties,  in  all  their  dangers,  there  had 
existed  the  closest  tie  between  the  priest 
and  the  peasant,  and  he  believed,  whether 
acting  right  or  wrong,  it  had  always  been 
the  desire  of  the  latter  to  promote,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  popu- 
lation. He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
he  sympathised  with  every  faith  that  was 
the  object  of  persecution,  and  with  every 
man  who  was  the  victim  of  oppression. 
So  far  from  thinking  it  was  necessary  to 
apologise  for  the  course  he  had  taken,  it 
was  for  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  apolo- 
gise for  the  course  they  had  taken.  It  was 
for  those  to  apologise  who  had  made  Pro- 
testantism the  cloak  fur  injustice  and  the 
instrument  of  wrong,  and  who  had  exhi- 
bited it  to  the  world  in  invidious  fea- 
tures. It  was  for  them  to  show  that  their 
practice  was  conformable  to  tho  principles 
of  the  religion  they  professed.  Persecu- 
tion had  been  a  heavy  blow  and  great 
discouragement  to  Protestantism  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  more  he  venerated  bis  reli- 
gion the  more  he  would  elevate  it  bj 
attending  to  those  precepts  of  chmntj  and 
justipe  on  which  he  thought  it  was  f«nied. 
Vindicating  for  himself  the  ri^  «f  jadg- 
roent,  he  would  give  that  fi^  intij  to 
all  who  differed  from  hia.  It  wa*  in  tlie 
interest  of  peace  thai  he  tffwtd  iIm 
Motion,  because  be  ihiMiBliit  ihe  nXiffsai 
he  professed  vaa  tha  wAptm  «f  ficsaac. 
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It  was  for  the  iutereat  of  eharitj  and  good 
will  that  he  opposed  this  motiooi  because 
oharitj  and  good  will  were  the  precepts  of 
religion  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  and 
the  more  he  venerated  that  religion,  and 
the  more  he  desired  to  uphold,  elevate,  and 
exalt  it  in  the  eyes  of  others,  the  more  ho 
wished  to  have  it  admired  as  the  instru- 
ment of  peace,  instead  of  being  detested 
as  the  emblem  of  injustice.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire had  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  some  observations  with  respect  to 
the  time  at  which  he  had  brought  forward 
this  Motion,  and  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  must 
also  say,  that  the  time  he  considered  was 
most  inappropriate.  They  now,  for  the 
first  time  they  could  remember  in  the 
history  of  Ireland,  witnessed  a  degree  of 
peace,  prosperity,  and  tranquillity,  such  as 
they  had  never  before  beheld.  After 
years  of  every  kind  of  suffering  and  cala- 
mity a  ray  of  sunshine  had  appeared  in 
that  country,  which  some  years  ago  they 
could  not  anticipate.  The  peasantry  were 
industrious,  the  proprietary  were  thriving, 
there  was  peace  where  there  had  been 
war,  there  was  security  where  there  had 
been  danger,  there  was  no  political  agita- 
tion, everything,  as  far  as  they  could  see, 
promised  a  future  which  it  was  impossible 
to  look  forward  to  without  hope  and  satis- 
faction, and  be  felt  it  was  unfortunate  on 
such  an  occasion  that  these  causes  of  dis- 
sension, discord,  and  strife  should  be  raised, 
in  connection  with  a  question  the  most 
dangerous  of  all,  because  it  was  connected 
with  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  the 
nation.  The  hon*  Gentleman  had  spoken 
of  the  safety  of  the  Throne,  the  integrity 
of  the  empire,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  as  being  involved  in  this 
question,  and  he  threw  on  the  House  the 
responsibility  of  rejecting  it ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Horsman)  said  let  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  the  subject  forward  fall  upon  the 
hon.  Member.  Let  his  be  the  honour 
and  glory  of  sowing  dissension  and  discord 
where  peace  now  prevailed,  and  of  raising 
all  those  questions  which  it  bad  been  the 
desire,  the  aim,  and  the  effort  of  successive 
statesmen  for  years  past  to  endeavour  to 
set  at  rest.  He  (Mr.  Horsman)  and,  he 
hoped  also,  the  majority  of  that  House, 
were  prepared  to  take  on  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  promoting  that  system  of 
legislation  which  he  thought  had  conduced 
to  uphold  the  character  of  the  Legislature 
and  of  the  nation,  and  to  vindicate  and 
raise  our  national  religioa  in  times  not 
Mr,  Sanman 


without  difficulty.  He  trusted,  that  in  times 
of  peace  and  prosperity  to  Ireland  they 
would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  having  wisely 
and  impartially  administered  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  and  that  they  might  be  able  to 
say  of  the  Queen  of  England,  that  it  was 
her  glory  in  peace  and  her  strength  in  war, 
that  she  reigned  in  the  hearts  and  spoke 
with  the  voice  of  a  well-goremed  and 
united  people. 

Mb.  NAPIER  said,  that  as  this  question 
had  been  brought  before  the  House,  it  was 
impossible  for  any  hon.  Member  to  avoid 
pronouncing  a  judgment  and  opinion  on  it. 
Though*  as  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church,  he  could  not  concur  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  was 
ready  to  argue  this  question  as  the  right 
hon.  Member  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  had 
put  it— simply  as  a  political  question.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  the 
House  was  now  called  on  to  disendow  what 
had  been  endowed  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  1795.  But  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
would  not  touch  the  Act  passed  at  that 
pMeriod,  which  did  not  endow  at  all,  but  waa 
simply  permissive,  enabling  the  parties  to 
receive  subscriptions  and  donations  for  the 
voluntary  support  of  the  college.  Subse- 
quently, annual  votes  were  passed  as  dona- 
tions, but  this  Motion  merely  called  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  present  endowment  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  which  was  created 
by  the  Act  of  1845.  With  respect  to  the 
priesthood  of  Ireland  who  were  educated 
at  that  college,  what  had  been  the  de- 
scription given  of  them  by  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  last  year,  when  the  Motion  waa 
made  with  respect  to  the  Six-Mile  Bridge 
affair  ?  He  admitted  that  if  any  clergy- 
man in  England  had  done  half  what  the 
two  priests  then  had  done,  the  conntrj 
would  have  been  convulsed  from  John 
0*Groat*8  to  Land's  End  ;  and,  in  answer 
to  an  hon.  Gentleman,  who  naturally  in- 
quired why  they  were  not  prosecuted,  the 
noble  Lord  said  that,  perhaps,  they  were 
not  worse  than  any  other  of  the  priests  in 
Ireland.  What  had  been  the  further  de- 
scription given  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  his 
celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Shrewsbury  ?  It 
had  been  said  that  the  Index  ExpurgtUo^ 
rius  was  not  enforced  in  Ireland.  If  so, 
why  had  Bailly*s  book  been  expelled  from 
the  College  of  Maynooth  ?  The  evidenee 
in  1825  and  1855  was  not  very  consistent. 
With  regard  to  the  bull,  In  Coena  Domini, 
one  witness  Is  asked  whether  it  WM  ia 
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foreo  in  Ireland  ?  He  said  it  wab  not. 
On  being  asked  whj,  he  answered,  because 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  examined  in 
1 825  had  said  so.  But  did  thej  ?  Dr.  Doyle, 
in  his  eiamination,  insinuated  that  the 
boll  was  not  in  force,  that  it  had  been 
rejected  in  every  Christian  country  in  Eu- 
rope. He  was  asked,  was  it  in  force  in 
1/93  ?  He  said  it  might  bare  been  and 
subsequently,  but  that  it  was  not  then  in 
force.  But  what  did  Cardinal  Erskine  say 
to  Sir  John  Cox  Hippesley  in  1793  ?  He 
told  him  that  it  was  in  force  in  all  cases 
where  no  impediment  ozisted.  Therefore, 
it  was  in  force  always  in  Ireland.  But 
that  bull  was  the  standard  of  all  the  oases 
reserved  to  the  Pope;  and,  moreover,  it 
raised  the  most  important  question  of  all 
—-what  was  the  canon  law  adopted  in 
IreUnd  ?  He  (Mr.  Napier)  challenged  any 
man  to  say  authoritatively  what  the  canon 
law  was  as  it  was  in  force  in  Ireland.  The 
professors  of  Maynooth  taught  it  without 
any  restriction;  but  in  a  compilation  of 
authentic  references,  to  which  the  name  of 
the  Vice  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  was  ap- 
pended, he  found  that  the  canon  law,  as 
taught  in  Maynooth,  was  largely  in  con- 
fliet  with  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
and  that  it  established  in  temporal  matters 
the  Pope's  spiritual  authority.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Horsman)  said  the 
Pope  had  no  temporal  power  in  tliese  coun- 
tries; but  this  volume  showed  that  it  was 
a  supreme  spiritual  power  in  temporal 
things;  and  the  Galilean  Church,  which 
understood  the  case  better  than  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  had  taken  the  distinction 
between  temporal  power  and  power  in  tem- 
poral things.  One  of  the  witnesses  was 
asked  if  the  Pope  had  any  power  over 
conscience.  He  said,  no,  except  it  was  a 
case  of  conscience  ?  But,  in  the  answer 
to  the  next  question,  he  declared  that  the 
canon  law  was  the  rule  of  conscience,  and 
no  one  would  tell  what  the  canon  law  was. 
The  professor  was  examined  as  to  the 
body  of  that  law  published  by  the  Bishops 
in  1832,  and  asked  whether  the  bull.  In 
Coena  Domini,  was  reprinted  in  it.  He  said 
it  was,  but  that  his  copy  had  been  printed 
in  Belgium.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Prelates  had,  however,  given  their  sanction 
to  its  publication,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
copies  of  it  in  Ireland.  With  respect  to 
this  grant  to  Maynooth,  the  Government 
and  Parliament  had  got  into  a  false  posi- 
tion, and  they  must  get  out  of  it,  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequence.  Great 
importauce  waa  attached  to  the  election  of 


free  students  for  Maynooth,  but  by  whom 
were  they  elected  ?     By  Dr.  Cullen,  and 
the  other  ultramontane  archbishops,  who 
were  appointed  specially  by  the  Pope.    He 
was  the  Pope's  legate,  and  was  appointed 
the  head  of  the  Synod  held  in   Ireland. 
The  first  thing  he  had  to  do  in  that  capa« 
city  was  to  administer  an  oath  to  every 
member  of  the  Synod,  by  which  they  were 
bound  to  obey  the  Pope  and  enforce  the 
Canons.     So  that  they  had  these  men  in 
effect  swearing  that  they  would  carry  out 
the  canon  law.     He  would  appeal  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  House  whether  they 
would  support  an  institution  by  means  of 
which  they  would  enable   these  men   to 
spread  ultramontanism  and  carry  out  the 
canon  law,  which  was  declared  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  this  country  ?     It 
might  be  illegal  to  act  according  to  the 
canon  law,  and  might  subiect  the  trans- 
gressors to  punishment.     Why,  then,  he 
would  ask,  should  they  go  on  educating 
people  in  error,  and  allowing  them  to  be 
taught  to  obey  the  canon  law,  and  then 
afterwards  punish   them   for  doing   so  ? 
Looking  at  the  question  as  a  matter  of 
policy  and  of  plain  common  sense,  he  would 
ask  whether  the  Act  of  1845  had  turned 
out  satisfactorily?      He  believed  it  had 
not,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  well  worth 
their  while  again  to  reconsider  the  subject. 
He  could  very  well  understand  many  per- 
sons saying — "  We  don't  give  this  money 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  erroneous  doc- 
trines, but  we  give  it  to  enable  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  to  get  a  better  secular 
education,  that  they  might  be  more  quali- 
fied than  they  now  are  to  minister  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland." 
The  State  policy  of  this  measure  of  the 
Maynooth  grant  was  first  to  get  a  domestic 
and  well-educated  priesthood,  in  order  that 
the  people  might  not  be  left  in  the  handa 
of  those  who  were  not  competent  to  teach 
them ;  and  the  next  object  was  to  have  a 
loyal  body  of  men  attached  to  the  consii- 
tution.     But  had  they  succeeded  in  these 
two  objects  ?     With  regard  to  the  firat, 
the  evidence  showed  how  it  had  failed ; 
and,  in  respect  to  the  second  object,    he 
bad  shown  that  the  students  of  Maynooth 
were  taught  to  recognise  the  whole  body 
of  the  canon  law  without  check  or  coutrol. 
He  thought  that  Parliament  was  in  sueVi  a 
false  position  that  nothing  could  save  them 
but  a  frank  and  searching  review  of   tho 
past,  which  should  be  done  in  such  a.  way 
as  would  respect  the  righto  of  all  p&rtieB. 
They  had  tried  a  great  experiment.      A 
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Commission  liad  been  issued  to  ascertain 
whether,  as  a  matter  of  State  polio j,  that 
experiment  had  succeeded  or  had  proved  a 
failure.  He  thought  that  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  that  Commission  showed,  as  far 
as  the  grant  to  Maynooth  waa  concerned, 
the  failure  of  the  experiment.  But,  look- 
ing at  the  grant  in  another  point  of  view, 
he  could  not  help  regarding  it  as  an  insult 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  It 
was,  in  fact,  offering  a  bribe  of  30,000Z.  a 
year  to  keep  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy 
quiet.  He  hoped  the  House  would  consent 
to  go  into  Committee  to  consider  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire;  but  if,  when  it  should  be 
laid  before  them,  it  should  appear  to  him 
that  it  could  not  be  canied  into  effect  con- 
sistently with  justice,  he  should  be  the 
last  man  to  give  it  bis  sanction. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Serjeant  O'Brien, 
Debate  adjourned  till  Wednesday,  6th 
June. 

MISSION  TO  VIENNA. 
Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  would 
now  beg  to  move  the  Address  of  which  he 
had  giveu  notice  for  Returns  of  the  ex- 
penses of  tho  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  with  regard  to  his  Lordship's 
mission  to  Vienna.  He  understood  that 
the  number  of  individuals  attending  upon 
the  noble  Lord  upon  his  mission  amounted 
to  thirty-two — male  and  female.  He  cer- 
tainly had  never  heard  that  it  was  the 
custom  for  ladies  to  be  sent  on  foreign 
missions.  He  had  no  wish  whatever  to 
stiut  the  noble  Lord  of  anything  which 
could  conduce  to  his  comfort,  but  the 
people,  from  whose  pockets  the  money 
came,  had  a  right  to  know  what  the  cost 
of  this  mission  was,  the  more  especially 
as  it  had  been  a  total  failure.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  expenses  would 
bo  stated  fairly  and  without  concealment, 
whether  they  referred  to  luxuries,  comforts, 
or  recreation,  or  whether  they  were  for 
purposes  connected  with  tho  public  service. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  directions  that  thei*e  be  laid  before  this 
House,  Returns  of  the  Expenses  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonics,  with  regard  to  his  Lord- 
ship's Mission  to  Vienna  and  Conference  with  the 
other  Missionaries  of  France,  Austria,  and  the 
Sublime  Porte,  there  assembled  for  Negotiation 
and  Treaty  with  Russia  for  the  restoration  of 
Peace." 

Viscount    PALMERSTON    said,    he 
could  not  agree  to  this  Motion,  tho  object 
Mi\  Napier 


of  which  clearly  was  to  cast  an  impntatum 
on  his  noble  Friend  of  which  he  waa  not 
deserving.  [Colonel  Sibthorp:  No»  do!] 
The  Motion  was  totally  without  precedent. 
If  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  could  state 
any  reason  why  Parliament  should  inquire 
into  the  expenses  of  this  mission,  that 
would  be  a  ground  for  departing  from  the 
usual  course.  The  expenses  of  missions 
of  this  kind  were  always  stated  in  the 
return  of  Civil  Contingencies  laid  before 
the  House,  and  a  sum  was  usually  taken 
to  cover  them  in  the  Estimate  for  Civil 
Contingencies.  His  noble  Friend  had  only 
just  returned  from  his  mission,  and  the 
accounts  were  not  yet  sent  in,  but,  when 
they  were  sent  in  and  presented  in  the 
return  to  Parliament  in  tne  usual  way,  he 
would  undertake  to  say  that  they  would  be 
found  to  be  in  no  way  beyond  the  ordinarj 
and  usual  amount  of  expenses  of  the  same 
kind.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
case  of  extraordinary  missions  such  as  this 
the  bare  expenses  only  were  allowed,  and 
no  salary  or  emolument  whatever  was  paid 
to  the  Minister  or  Ambassador  performing 
the  duties.  The  Motion  could  only  be  in- 
tended as  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  noble 
Lord ;  it  was  a  total  departure  from  pre- 
cedent, for  which  no  Parliamentary  reason 
whatever  had  been  assigned,  and  he  should 
therefore  not  consent  to  the  production  of 
any  such  return. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  was  con- 
vinced from  the  noble  Viscount's  refusal 
to  grant  this  return  that  the  Government 
were  afraid  to  lay  an  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  this  mission  before  the  House. 
He  would  leave  the  public  to  draw  their 
own  inferences,  but  for  his  part  he  looked 
upon  it  as  an  underhand,  low  piece  of 
business,  and  be  washed  his  band  of  it 
altogether. 

Motion,  by  leave,  MoUihdrawn. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be* 
fore  One  o'clock. 
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EDUCATION  (No.  2)  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  when  I  applied  for  leave  to  introduce 
this  £ill,  of  which  I  am  now  about  to  move 
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the  second  reading,  I  stated  the  objects 
which  I  had  in  view,  and  the  nature  of  the 
measure,  at  so  much  length,  that  I  had 
not  intended  to  intrude  upon  the  patience 
of  the  House  to-day  in  moying  the  second 
reading  ;  I  intended  rather  to  reserve  my- 
self to  answer  any  objections  that  may  be 
made  to  the  measure  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion.  I  will,  Sir,  however,  venture  for 
a  few  moments  to  request  the  attention  of 
the  House,  in  consequence  of  having  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  real  objects  1  have 
in  view,  and  the  nature  of  the  measure 
itself,  have  been  a  good  deal  misunder- 
stood. I  think  it  is  most  advisable,  as  we 
are  to  divide  to-day  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Bill,  that  hon.  Gentlemen  should  know 
what  those  principles  really  are.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  I  have  no  desire  whatever 
to  conciliate  support  upon  false  pretences, 
I  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  sorry  if 
this  Bill  should  be  opposed  under  any 
mistake  or  misapprehension  as  to  what  are 
its  real  scope  and  intentions.  In  the  first 
place,  although  I  feel  I  have  no  right  to 
claim  the  attention  of  the  House  upon  this 
question,  having  previously  stated  my  views 
at  some  length  on  the  introduction  of  the 
measure,  I  yet  hope  that  in  endeavouring 
to  meet  a  great  national  evil,  I  may  ask 
the  House  to  put  a  favourable  construction 
upon  an  attempt  to  remove  that  evil — an  at- 
tempt which  at  first  sight  may  appear  pre- 
sumptuous, but  which,  at  all  events,  is  made 
with  a  perfect  singleness  of  purpose. '  Sir, 
the  object  of  this  Bill  is  one  of  immense 
importance,  and  of  immense  difficulty.  I 
seek  by  this  Bill  no  less  an  object  than 
this — I  seek,  at  any  rate  ultimately,  to 
bring  a  good  school  within  the  reach  of 
every  door.  Now,  then,  what  are  the 
principles  by  which  I  seek  to  accomplish 
that  great  object  ?  First  of  all,  this  Bill 
rests  upon  the  principle  that  we  are  bound 
by  our  duty,  with  respect  to  the  national 
character  and  its  preservation,  to  extend 
and  improve  the  existing  means  of  educa- 
tion. My  second  principle  is,  that  in, 
deference  to  what  1  consider  to  be  a 
Christian  duty,  and  to  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  feeling  of  the  people,  that  im- 
proved and  extended  education  ought  to 
be  religious.  My  third  principle  is,  that, 
in  seeking  to  provide  an  extended  and 
religious  education  for  tho  population  of 
this  country,  divided  as  it  is  in  religious 
belief,  tho  measure  should  be  founded 
upon  principles  of  the  most  perfect  tolera- 
tion. By  toleration  I  mean — to  borrow 
a  phrase  used  in  some  of  the  petitions  this 
VOL.  CXXXVII.    [third  series.] 


day  presented  to  the  House— perfect  reli- 
gious liberty  and  perfect  and  equal  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions, and  complete  liberty  of  conscience. 
These,  then,  are  the  three  principles  upon 
which  this  Bill  rests.  With  regard  to  tho 
machinery  by  which  I  propose  to  carir 
these  out,  it  rests  upon  what  I  may  call 
two  principles.  The  first  is,  that  these 
great  objects  shall  be  mainly  effected  by 
means  of  a  public  fund,  which  fund  is  to 
be  constituted  by  local  contributions,  toge- 
ther with  grants  from  this  House.  The 
second  principle  upon  which  my  machinery 
rests  is,  that  these  funds  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  means  of  local  boards,  popularly 
elected,  acting  upon  that  principle  of  self- 
government  which  we  have  so  much  at 
heart,  embracing  within  them  the  most 
educated  and  competent  classes  of  the 
country  ;  but  that  these  local  boards,  which 
are  to  watch  over,  to  guide,  and  to  foster 
education  in  the  several  districts,  shall 
be  superintended  by  a  central  department, 
duly  representing  and  responsible  to  this 
House,  and  thus  to  carry  out  a  principle 
closely  analogous  to  that  great  measure  by 
which  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  this  coun- 
try is  administered.  These,  Sir,  are  the 
principles  upon  which  I,  this  day,  ask  the 
House  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  I  have 
earnestly  to  express  a  hope  that  your  votes 
will  bo  given  upon  these  principles,  and 
that  you  will  not  allow  yourselves,  in  con- 
sidering these  principles,  to  be  embarrassed 
upon  questions  of  detail  which  ought  pro- 
perly to  be  reserved  for  discussion  and 
examination  when  we  are  in  Committee. 
I  will  now,  Sir,  briefly  allude  to  certain 
misapprehensions  with  which  I  am  told 
this  ,Bill  has  been  received.  I  am  told 
that  in  respect  to  the  third  principle  upon 
which  the  Bill  rests,  namely,  perfect  tole- 
ration to  all  religious  denominations,  that 
there  are  some  persons  who,  agreeing  with 
me  in  my  views  so  far,  nevertheless  think 
that  I  am  running  the  risk  of  endangering 
everything  like  a  religious  education,  that 
I  have  taken  no  security  whatever  against 
secular  schools  being  maintained  under  my 
Bill ;  and,  above  all,  that  I  have  said 
nothing  in  the  Bill  as  to  the  necessity  of 
the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
schools.  Now  if  that  objection  were  really 
well  founded,  1  confess  I  should  consider 
it  a  most  serious  one.  Sach,  however,  is 
not  my  intention,  and  such  I  contend  is 
not  tho  tendency  or  the  real  meaning  of  the 
clauses  referred  to.  But  if  any  hon.  Gen- 
tleman considers  them  open  to  this  objec- 
3  Y 
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Btate  of  Majnooth  College,  and  under* 
take  to  show  that  the  teaching  at  May- 
nooth  differed  from  that  which  was  origi- 
ncUj  established,  that  its  tendeticj  was  im- 
moral, and  that  the  establishment  was  a 
national  pest.  Well,  an  inquiry  took  place ; 
the  evidence  which  had  been  given  was 
before  the  House;  and  he  (Mr.  Horsman) 
thought  it  was  most  important  that  the 
Catholics  who  had  been  assailed,  and  the 
Protestants  who  had  been  alarmed,  should 
know  whether  or  not  the  statements  which 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  had  been  borne  out 
by  the  investigation  of  that  Commission. 
He  had  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that 
throughout  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  he  had  not  made 
a  single  allusion  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  in  only  two  instances  had 
he  referred  to  the  evidence.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Spooner)  had  told  them  that 
the  preparation  of  the  speech  he  had  made 
to-night  had  cost  him  laborious  days  and 
sleepless  nights,  and  that  he  had  felt 
obliged  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  gentle- 
men of  eminent  ability.  Considering  how 
much  the  hon.  Gentleman  bad  promised 
and  how  little  he  had  performed,  he  (Mr. 
Horsman)  sympathised  with  him  both  in 
his  difficulties  and  in  his  disappointment. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  assuredly  had 
his  opportunity,  and  it  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  norsman)  that  those  whom  the  hon. 
Member  assailed  had  as  assuredly  had 
their  revenge.  He  had  felt  some  surprise 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire,  with  the  enormous 
mass  of  evidence  which  he  bad  before  him, 
had  spoken  for  two  hours  and  ten  minutes 
before  he  had  in  any  way  referred  to  it. 
He  had  listened  to  his  speech  with  great 
attention,  and  had  thought  at  every  mo- 
ment, now  comes  the  plunge,  but  two 
hours  and  ten  minutes  actually  elapsed  be- 
fore it  was  really  made ;  and  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  did  refer  to  the  evidence — and 
in  doing  so  he  was  very  feeling  and  pathe- 
tic— ^he  only  touched  upon  two  oases.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  first  instance,  com- 
plained that  in  a  Return  laid  before  Par- 
liament the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  was  designated  by  his  Eccle- 
siastical title ;  but  how  could  that  be  con- 
strued into  a  charge  against  the  College  of 
Maynooth  ?  He  then  appealed  to  my  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland,  and  said,  that  if  he  would 
not  admit  that  that  assumption  of  title  was 
a  transgression  of  the  law,  he  was  unfit  to 
Mr,  Horsman 


continue  in  the  office  which  he  held.  Now, 
his  recollection  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill  led  him  to  a  conclusion  different  to 
that  arrived  at  by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
According  to  his  idea  of  that  Act,  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  would  eome  within 
the  scope  of  it  if  he  himself  assumed  an 
ecclesiastical  title,  but  not  because  another 
person  chose  to  invest  him  with  one,  and 
he  could  not  therefore  think  that  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland  was  unfit  for  his  position 
if  he  did  not  admit  that  because  he  waa 
so  designated  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
was  guilty  of  a  transgression  of  the  law. 
The  next  charge  made  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was,  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Matthew  Flannagan  was 
suppressed,  and  that  advantage  had  been 
taken  of  the  permission  usually  accorded 
to  a  witness  by  a  Committee  of  that  House 
to  revise  his  evidence,  of  effecting  that  ob- 
ject. What  was  the  authority  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  for  that  charge  ?  An  anonymous 
witness.  The  hon.  Gentleman  founded  that 
charge  upon  an  anonymous  letter,  written 
by  a  person  whom  he  did  not  know,  but 
whose  respectability  would,  he  said,  be 
vouched  for  by  two  very  respectable  gen- 
tlemen, who  also  did  not  wish  their  names 
to  be  made  known,  but  who  would  have  no 
objection  to  appear  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  appeared  then, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  authority 
of  an  anonymous  writer,  whose  respecta- 
bility was  vouched  for  by  two  gentlemen 
who  were  also,  as  regarded  the  House, 
equally  anonymous,  made  a  charge  that 
the  indulgence  usually  accorded  by  a  Com- 
mittee to  a  witness  of  revising  his  evidence 
had  been  abused.  Now  what  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  abuse  of  that  privilege?  Tho 
hon.  Gentlemen  said,  that  the  answers  of 
Mr.  Flannagan  to  seven  questions  had 
been  compressed  into  one  answer  by  the 
secretary,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
read  those  seven  answers.  Now,  he  had 
read  the  one  answer,  and  he  had  been 
unable  to  see  that  it  differed  in  any  mate- 
rial respect  from  the  seven  answers  read  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said,  that  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Flan- 
nagan had  been  condensed,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  a  job,  but,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage,  if  not  only 
the  evidence  on  this  subject  were  eondena- 
ed,  but  also  the  speeches.  But,  be  thai 
as  it  might,  he  could  not  see  that  either 
the  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  or 
of  Mr.  Flannagan  could  in  any  way  b^ 
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brought  forward  as  charges  against  tho 
grant  to  Maynooth  College.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  then  quoted  two  passages  from 
the  evidence,  and,  as  it  was  likely  to  give 
rise  to  delusion  if  from  a  mass  of  evidence 
extracts  were  taken,  he  would  only  refer  to 
the  witnesses  which  had  been  adduced  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  show  that  those  very  witnesses  bad 
made  statements  adverse  to  the  conclusion 
at  which  he  hsd  arrived.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman bad  referred  to  an  answer  given  by 
Mr.  O'Hanlon  as  a  proof  of  the  recognition 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  but  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man bad  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  answer 
given  by  the  same  witness  to  the  previous 
question.     The  question  was  put — 

"  What  is  the  doctrine  taught  in  tho  Maynooth 
College  on  the  lubjeot  of  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  or  the  Church  in  matters  of  a  ciyil  or  tem- 
poral nature  V 

The  answer  was — 

"  We  teach  in  Maynooth,  that  the  Pope  has  no 
temporal  power  whatever,  direct  or  indirect.  We 
have  afilrmed  that  doctrine  upon  our  solemn  oaths, 
and  we  flrmlj  maintain  it  in  the  College  of  May- 
nooth. We  hold  the  same  doctrine  in  regard  to 
the  Church." 

He  should  not  have  quoted  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  O'Hanlon,  had  not  the  hon. 
Gentleman  done  so ;  but  he  (Mr.  Horsman) 
thought,  that  when  the  hon.  Gentleman 
quoted  a  long  answer  of  Mr.  O'Hanlon,  in 
order  to  prove  tbat  tho  doctrine  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  was  inculcated 
at  Maynooth,  he  was  justi6ed  in  quoting  a 
short  answer  in  which  that  doctrine  was 
most  clearly  and  distinctly  denied.  He 
must  confess  that  be  bad  been  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  next  question  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  which  bad  been  put  to 
and  answered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Hanlon. 
The  question  was  put — 

**  Would  it  be'oonsidered  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  any  book  put  in  the  Index  was  not  to  be 
used  in  any  £oinan  Catholic  College  ?" 

Tbe  answer  was  :— 

"The  Index  is  not  received,  and  therefore  im- 
poses no  obligation  in  this  country.  Dr.  Murray, 
the  Ute  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Doyle,  and,  as 
well  as  I  can  can  recollect,  jir.  Curtis  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  and  Dr.  Kelly,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  declared,  upon  their  oaths,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  year  1826,  that  neither  the  *  Bulla 
OcBoss,'  nor  the  Index,  was  reoetved  in  Ireland, 
and  I  am  sure  they  have  not  been  received  since 
that  period.  Tho  Index,  therefore,  induces  no 
obligation  upon  us  ;  but,  as  clergymen  belonging 
to  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  wo  feci  ourseUcs 
oonstimined  to  defer  to  the  expressed  wishes  of 
the  Pope." 


And  from  that  answer  the  hon.  Gentleman 
jumped  to  tbe  conclusion  tbat,  because  the 
College  of  Maynooth  allowed  tbe  Pope  to 
have  a  voice  as  to  the  booktf  which  were  to 
be  used  in  the  college,  tbe  teachers  of  that 
college  admitted  his  temporal  power  and 
his  right  to  absolve  Britisb  subjects  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  Queen.  Tbe  hon. 
Member  for  Nortb  Warwickshire  was  fol- 
lowed by  tho  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Greenock  (Mr.  Dunlop),  who  seconded  bis 
Motion,  though  he  hardly  thought  tbe  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Spooner),  could  have  de> 
rived  much  comfort  from  tho  way  in  whicb 
tbat  was  done.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Greenock  supported  tbe  repeal 
of  tbe  grant  to  Maynooth  because  he 
wanted  to  destroy  the  Established  Church. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Nortb  Warwickshire 
said  the  Roman  Catholics  would  destroy 
tho  Church  unless  we  repealed  this  grant, 
while  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Greenock  said,  Maynooth  was  one  of  tbe 
strongest  buttresses  of  the  Established 
Gburcb,  and  he  wanted  to  destroy  the 
buttress  in  order  that  he  might  tbe  easier 
bring  down  tbe  Church.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  appealed  to 
the  Dissenters,  who,  he  said,  would  be 
placed  under  tho  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  if  this  grant  was  not  repealed, 
and  called  upon  them  to  support  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  under  which  so  many 
privileges  were  enjoyed.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Greenock,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  they  ouglit  to  join  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  and  assist  them  in 
bringing  down  tbe  Established  Church. 
Such  was  the  congruity  of  sentiment  that 
existed  between  the  mover  and  the  se- 
conder of  this  motion.  But  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Greenock  also  appeal- 
ed to  the  evidence,  though  with  great 
caution,  and  be  likewise  did  not  venture 
to  say  one  word  with  respect  to  the  Re- 
port. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
alluded  to  tbe  opinions  of  tbe  Rev.  Mr. 
O'Hanlon  as  to  the  interference  of  priests 
in  election  matters  ;  but  he  forgot  tbat 
Mr.  O'Hanlon  had  distinctly  stated  tbat 
he  never  taught  any  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject, his  opinions  being  mere  abstract  opi- 
nions, without  any  authority  whatever. 
He  was  asked — 

"Doyou  teach  the  doctrine  at  Maynooth  to 
prevent  the  priest  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  dubious  whether  be  is  acting  in  his  eccle- 
siastical function  or  in  his  temporal  or  civil  func- 
tion ? — So  far  as  I  am  ooncerned,  I  have  never 
taught  any  dootrine  in  Maynooth  on  tbe  subject ; 
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Btate  of  Maynooth  College,  and  under- 
take to  ahow  that  the  teaching  at  May- 
nooth differed  from  that  which  was  origi- 
nelly  established,  that  its  tendency  was  im- 
moral, and  that  the  establishment  was  a 
national  pest.  Well,  an  inquiry  took  place ; 
the  evidence  which  had  been  gWen  was 
before  the  House;  and  he  (Mr.  Horsman) 
thought  it  was  most  important  that  the 
Catholics  who  had  been  assailed,  and  the 
Protestants  who  had  been  alarmed,  should 
know  whether  or  not  the  statements  which 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  had  been  home  out 
by  the  investigation  of  that  Commission. 
He  had  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that 
throughout  the  speeoh  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  he  had  not  made 
a  single  allusion  to  the  Report  of  the  Com* 
missioners,  and  in  only  two  Instances  had 
he  referred  to  the  evidence.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Spooner)  had  told  them  that 
the  preparation  of  the  speech  he  had  made 
to-night  had  cost  him  laborious  days  and 
sleepless  nights,  and  that  he  had  felt 
obliged  to  obtain  the  assistanee  of  gentle* 
men  of  eminent  ability.  Considering  how 
much  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  promised 
and  how  little  he  had  performed,  he  (Mr. 
Horsman)  sympathised  with  him  both  in 
his  difficulties  and  in  his  disappointment. 
The  hon.  (Gentleman  had  assuredly  had 
his  opportunity,  and  it  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  Horsman)  that  those  whom  the  hon. 
Member  assailed  had  as  assuredly  had 
their  revenge.  He  had  felt  some  surprise 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire,  with  the  enormous 
mass  of  evidence  which  he  bad  before  him, 
had  spoken  for  two  hours  and  ten  minutes 
before  he  had  in  any  way  referred  to  it. 
He  had  listened  to  his  speech  with  great 
attention,  and  had  thought  at  every  mo- 
ment, now  comes  the  plunge,  but  two 
hours  and  ten  minutes  actually  elapsed  be- 
fore it  was  really  made ;  and  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  did  refer  to  the  evidence — and 
in  doing  so  he  was  very  feeling  and  pathe- 
tie — ^he  only  touched  upon  two  cases.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  first  instance,  com- 
plained that  in  a  Return  laid  before  Par- 
liament the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  was  designated  by  his  Eccle- 
siastical title ;  but  hew  could  that  be  con- 
strued into  a  charge  against  the  College  of 
Maynooth  ?  He  then  appealed  to  my  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland,  and  said,  that  if  he  would 
not  admit  that  that  assumption  of  title  was 
a  transgression  <^  the  law,  he  was  unfit  to 
Mr.  Horsman 


continue  in  the  office  which  he  hdd.  Now, 
his  recollection  of  the  Ecdesiasticid  Titles 
Bill  led  him  to  a  conclusion  different  to 
that  arrived  at  by  the  hon.  GentlemaB. 
According  to  his  idea  of  that  Act,  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  would  come  withia 
the  scope  of  it  if  he  himself  assumed  an 
ecclesiastical  title,  but  not  because  another 
person  chose  to  invest  him  with  one,  and 
he  could  not  therefore  think  that  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland  was  unfit  for  bis  position 
if  he  did  not  admit  that  because  he  waa 
so  designated  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
was  guilty  of  a  transgression  of  the  law. 
The  next  charge  made  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was,  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Matthew  Flannagan  was 
suppressed,  and  that  advantage  had  been 
taken  of  the  permission  usually  accorded 
to  a  witness  by  a  Committee  of  that  House 
to  revise  his  evidence,  of  effecting  that  ob- 
ject. What  was  the  authority  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  for  that  charge  ?  An  anonymous 
witness.  The  hon.  Gentleman  founded  that 
charge  upon  an  anonymous  letter,  written 
by  a  person  whom  he  did  not  know,  but 
whose  respectability  would,  he  said,  be 
vouched  for  by  two  very  respectable  gen- 
tlemen, who  also  did  not  wish  their  names 
to  be  made  known,  but  who  would  have  no 
objection  to  appear  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  appeared  then, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  authority 
of  an  anonymous  writer,  whose  respecta- 
bility was  vouched  for  by  two  gentlemen 
who  were  also,  as  regarded  the  House, 
equally  anonymous,  made  a  charge  that 
the  indulgence  usually  accorded  by  a  Com- 
mittee to  a  witness  of  revising  his  evidence 
had  been  abused.  Now  what  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  abuse  of  that  privilege?  Tho 
hon.  Gentlemen  said,  that  the  answers  of 
Mr.  Flannagan  to  seven  questions  had 
been  compressed  into  one  answer  by  the 
secretary,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
read  those  seven  answers.  Now,  he  had 
read  the  one  answer,  and  he  had  been 
unable  to  see  that  it  differed  in  any  mate- 
rial respect  from  the  seven  answers  read  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said,  that  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Flan- 
nagan had  been  condensed,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  a  job,  but,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage,  if  not  only 
the  evidenee  on  tliis  subject  were  condens- 
ed, but  also  the  speeches.  But,  be  that 
as  it  might,  he  could  not  see  that  either 
the  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  or 
of  Mr.  Fknnagan  could  in  any  way  b^ 
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brouglit  forward  as  charges  against  the 
grant  to  Maynooth  College.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  then  quoted  two  passages  from 
the  evidence,  and,  as  it  was  likely  to  give 
rise  to  delusion  if  from  a  mass  of  evidence 
extracts  were  taken,  he  would  only  refer  to 
the  witnesses  which  had  heen  adduced  by 
the  hon.  Qentleman,  and  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  show  t^at  those  very  witnesses  had 
made  statements  adverse  to  the  conclusion 
at  which  he  had  arrived.  The  hon.  Qen- 
tleman had  refeiTed  to  an  answer  given  by 
Mr.  O'Hanlon  as  a  proof  of  the  recognition 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  but  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  answer 
given  by  the  same  witness  to  the  previous 
question.     The  question  was  put — 

**  What  is  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  Majnooth 
College  on  the  luhject  of  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  or  the  Church  in  matters  of  a  civil  or  tem- 
poral nature  V* 

The  answer  was — 

"  We  teaoh  in  Maynooth,  that  the  Pope  has  no 
temporal  power  whatever,  direct  or  indirect.  Wo 
have  affirmed  that  doctrine  upon  our  lolemn  oaths, 
and  we  firmly  maintain  it  in  the  College  of  May- 
nooth. We  hold  the  same  doctrine  in  regard  to 
the  Church." 

He  should  not  have  quoted  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  0*Hanlon,  had  not  the  hon. 
Gentleman  done  so ;  but  he  (Mr.  Horsman) 
thought,  that  when  the  hon.  Gentleman 
quoted  a  long  answer  of  Mr.  0*Hanlon,  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  was  inculcated 
at  Maynooth,  he  was  justified  in  quoting  a 
short  answer  in  which  that  doctrine  was 
most  clearly  and  distinctly  denied.  He 
must  confess  that  he  had  been  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  next  question  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  which  had  been  put  to 
and  answered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Hanlon. 
The  question  was  put — 

"  Would  it  be'oonsidered  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  any  book  put  in  the  Index  was  not  to  be 
used  in  any  Eoman  Catholic  College  V 

The  answer  was ; — 

**  The  Index  is  not  receiyed,  and  therefore  im- 
poses no  obligation  in  this  country.  Dr.  Murray, 
the  late  Arohbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Doyle,  and,  as 
well  as  I  can  can  recollect,  J>r.  Curtis  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  and  Dr.  Kelly,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  declared,  upon  their  oaths,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  year  1825,  that  neither  the  *  Bulla 
Ceenm,'  nor  the  Index,  was  received  in  IreUnd, 
and  I  am  sure  they  have  not  been  received  since 
that  period.  The  Index,  therefore,  induces  no 
obligation  upon  us  ;  but,  as  clergymen  belonging 
to  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  we  feel  ourseWes 
constrained  to  defer  to  the  expressed  wishes  of 
the  Pops." 


And  from  that  answer  the  hon.  Gentleman 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that,  because  the 
College  of  Maynooth  allowed  the  Pope  to 
have  a  voice  as  to  the  booktf  which  were  to 
be  used  in  the  college,  the  teachers  of  that 
college  admitted  his  temporal  power  and 
his  right  to  absolve  British  subjects  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  Queen.  The  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Greenock  (Mr.  Dunlop),  who  seconded  his 
Motion,  though  he  hardly  thought  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Spooner),  could  have  de- 
rived much  comfort  from  tho  way  in  which 
that  was  done.  The  hon.  and  learnod 
Member  for  Greenock  supported  the  repeal 
of  the  grant  to  Maynooth  because  he 
wanted  to  destroy  the  Established  Church. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
said  the  Roman  Catholics  would  destroy 
the  Church  unless  we  repealed  this  grant, 
while  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Greenock  said,  Maynooth  was  one  of  the 
strongest  buttresses  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  he  wanted  to  destroy  the 
buttress  in  order  that  he  might  the  easier 
bring  down  the  Church.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  appealed  to 
the  Dissenters,  who,  he  said,  would  be 
placed  under  tho  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  if  this  grant  was  not  repealed, 
and  called  npon  them  to  support  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  under  which  so  many 
privileges  were  enjoyed.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Greenock,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  they  ought  to  join  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  and  assist  them  in 
bringing  down  the  Established  Church. 
Such  was  the  congruity  of  sentiment  that 
existed  between  the  mover  and  the  se- 
conder of  this  motion.  But  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Greenock  also  appeal- 
ed to  the  evidence,  though  with  great 
eaution,  and  he  likewise  did  not  venture 
to  say  one  word  with  respect  to  the  Re- 
port. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
alluded  to  the  opinions  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
O'Hanlon  as  to  the  interference  of  priests 
in  election  matters  ;  but  he  forgot  that 
Mr.  O'Hanlon  had  distinctly  stated  that 
he  never  taught  any  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject, his  opinions  being  mere  abstract  opi- 
nions, without  any  authority  whatever. 
He  was  asked — 

"  Do  you  teaoh  the  doctrine  at  Maynooth  to 
prevent  the  priest  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  dubious  whether  he  is  acting  in  his  eccle- 
siastical function  or  in  his  temporal  or  civil  func- 
tion ? — So  fiir  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  never 
taught  any  doctrine  in  Maynooth  on  the  subjeot ; 
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It  was  for  the  interest  of  charitj  and  good 
will  that  he  opposed  this  motion^  hecause 
oharitj  and  good  will  were  the  precepts  of 
religion  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  and 
the  more  be  venerated  that  religion,  and 
the  more  he  desired  to  uphold,  elevate,  and 
exalt  it  in  the  eyes  of  others,  the  more  ho 
wished  to  have  it  admired  as  the  instru- 
ment of  peace,  instead  of  being  detested 
as  the  emblem  of  injustice.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire had  thought  it  necessarj  to 
make  some  observations  with  respect  to 
the  time  at  which  he  had  brought  forward 
this  Motion,  and  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  must 
also  say,  that  the  time  he  considered  was 
most  inappropriate.  They  now,  for  the 
first  time  they  could  remember  in  the 
history  of  Ireland,  witnessed  a  degree  of 
peace,  prosperity,  and  tranquillity,  such  as 
they  had  never  before  beheld.  After 
years  of  every  kind  of  suffering  and  cala- 
mity a  ray  of  sunshine  had  appeared  in 
that  country,  which  some  years  ago  they 
could  not  anticipate.  The  peasantry  were 
industrious,  the  proprietary  were  thriving, 
there  was  peace  where  there  had  been 
war,  there  was  security  where  there  had 
been  danger,  there  was  no  political  agita^ 
tion,  everything,  as  far  as  they  could  see, 
promised  a  future  which  it  was  impossible 
to  look  forward  to  without  hope  and  satis- 
faction, and  he  felt  it  was  unfortunate  on 
such  an  occasion  that  these  causes  of  dis- 
sension, discord,  and  strife  should  be  raised, 
in  connection  with  a  question  the  most 
dangerous  of  all,  because  it  was  connected 
with  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  the 
nation.  The  hon*  Gentleman  had  spoken 
of  the  safety  of  the  Throne,  the  integrity 
of  the  empire,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  as  being  involved  in  this 
question,  and  he  threw  on  the  House  the 
responsibility  of  rejecting  it ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Horsman)  said  let  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  the  subject  forward  fall  upon  the 
hon.  Member.  Let  his  be  the  honour 
and  glory  of  sowing  dissension  and  discord 
where  peace  now  prevailed,  and  of  raising 
all  those  questions  which  it  had  been  the 
desire,  the  aim,  and  the  effort  of  successive 
statesmen  for  years  past  to  endeavour  to 
set  at  rest.  He  (Mr.  Horsman)  and,  he 
hoped  also,  the  majority  of  that  House, 
were  prepared  to  take  on  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  promoting  that  system  of 
legislation  which  he  thought  had  conduced 
to  uphold  the  character  of  the  Legislature 
and  of  the  nation,  and  to  vindicate  and 
raise  our  national  religioa  in  times  not 
Mr.  Sornnan 


without  difficulty.  He  trusted,  that  in  times 
of  peaee  and  prosperity  to  Ireland  they 
would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  having  wisely 
and  impartially  administered  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  and  that  they  might  be  able  to 
say  of  the  Queen  of  England,  that  it  was 
her  glory  in  peace  and  her  strength  in  war, 
that  she  reigned  in  the  hearts  and  spoke 
with  the  voice  of  a  well-goremed  and 
united  people. 

Mb.  NAPIER  said,  that  as  this  question 
had  been  brought  before  the  House,  it  was 
impossible  for  any  hon.  Member  to  avoid 
pronouncing  a  judgment  and  opinion  on  it. 
Though^  as  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church,  he  could  not  concur  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  was 
ready  to  argue  this  question  as  the  right 
hon.  Member  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  had 
put  it— simply  as  a  political  question.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  the 
House  was  now  called  on  to  disendow  what 
had  been  endowed  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  1795.  But  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
would  not  touch  the  Act  passed  at  that 
period,  which  did  not  endow  at  all,  but  was 
simply  permissive,  enabling  the  parties  to 
receive  subscriptions  and  donations  for  the 
voluntary  support  of  the  college.  Subae- 
quently,  annual  votes  were  passed  as  dona- 
tions, but  this  Motion  merely  called  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  present  endowment  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  which  was  created 
by  the  Act  of  1845.  With  respect  to  the 
priesthood  of  Ireland  who  were  educated 
at  that  college,  what  had  been  the  de- 
scription given  of  them  by  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  last  year,  when  the  Motion  waa 
made  with  respect  to  the  Six-Mile  Bridge 
affiair  ?  He  admitted  that  if  any  clergy- 
man in  England  had  done  half  what  the 
two  priests  then  had  done,  the  coontry 
would  have  been  convidsed  from  John 
0 'Groat's  to  Land's  End  ;  and,  in  answer 
to  an  hon.  Gentleman,  who  naturally  in- 
quired why  they  were  not  prosecuted,  the 
noble  Lord  said  that,  perhaps,  they  were 
not  worse  than  any  other  of  the  priests  in 
Ireland.  What  had  been  the  further  de- 
scription given  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  his 
celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Shrewsbury  ?  It 
had  been  said  that  the  Index  Bxpwrgato^ 
riu8  was  not  enforced  in  Ireland.  If  so, 
why  had  Bailly's  book  been  expelled  from 
the  College  of  Maynooth  ?  The  evidence 
in  1825  and  1855  was  not  very  consistent. 
With  regard  to  the  bull.  In  Gcena  Domini^ 
one  witness  is  asked  whether  it  w«b  in 
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to  protection  a&  other  denoniinations.  They 
must  look  at  this  question  as  statesmen » 
and  not  as  sectarians.  The  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  had  said  that  no 
man  in  that  House  was  more  tolerant  with 
respect  to  his  Catholic  fellow- subjects  than 
himself.  He  (Mr.  Horsman)  must  confess 
that  in  that  case  he  hardly  knew  what  was 
meant  by  the  expression  of  "  Protestant 
toleration  of  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects." 
They  must  remember  that  the  population 
of  these  islands,  the  subjects  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, were  divided  in  their  religion ;  that 
in  England  the  majority  were  Protestants, 
and  in  Ireland  Catholics ;  if  they  took  the 
population  of  the  two  islands,  undoubtedly 
the  majority  would  be  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  but  if  they  took  the  population  of 
the  whole  Christian  world,  they  would  find 
an  immense  majority  of  Catholics.  How, 
then  was  the  question  to  be  settled.,  seeing 
that  neither  would  defer  to  the  arguments 
of  the  other  party  ?  Were  the  two  parties 
to  be  drawn  out  against  each  other  in  per- 
petual hostility  ?  That  system  had  surely 
been  tried  long  enough.  Up  to  the  year 
1829,  they  tried  all  they  could  do  by  seve- 
rity and  proscription ;  since  1829  they  had 
tried  what  they  could  effect  by  conciliation, 
and,  as  experience  had  shown,  with  the 
greatest  possible  success.  Since  1829 
they  had  attempted  to  adapt  the  legislation 
to  tho  real  condition  of  the  country,  and 
the  attempt  had  been  followed  by  tho  most 
important  results.  He  could  not  see  on 
what  ground  the  grant  to  Maynooth  was  to 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  favour  which 
the  Government  were  entitled  to  withdraw 
at  pleasure.  Neither  the  number  nor  the 
character  of  the  Irish  people,  who,  after, 
passing  through  a  long  period  of  adver- 
sity and  distress,  still  remained  the  equals 
of  Englishmen  in  all  the  qualities  that  sti- 
mulated ambition  or  commanded  success, 
warranted  such  an  inference.  They  were 
not  the  people  so  inferior  either  in  number 
or  qualities  that  we  might  condescend  to 
"  tolerate*'  them.  He  totally  repudiated 
the  word.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  en- 
deavoured to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  population  and  the  priesthood  of  Ire- 
land. True,  he  had  paid  some  compli- 
ments to  the  Catholic  population,  but  he 
had  qualified  those  compliments  by  strong 
censure,  and,  with  regard  to  the  priesthood, 
ho  (Mr.  Horsman)  felt  that  great  injustice 
had  been  done  them  on  account  of  their 
having  taken  part  in  political  contests. 
Now,  in  estimating  the  character  of  the 
priesthood^  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 


Ireland  had  been  for  centuries  torn  by  fac- 
tion, that  the  religion  of  the  people  had 
been  strenuously  attacked,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  natural  that  thcpriests  should 
come  forward  to  the  van  and  be  foremost 
in  the  battle.  Besides  that,  circumstances 
had  drawn  the  Irish  people  and  the  Irish 
priests  into  unusually  close  relations.  To 
whom  had  the  peasant  had  to  look  for  cen- 
turies ?  They  could  not  say  that  the  land- 
lord had  been  his  friend.  They  had  been 
estranged  by  the  difference  in  their  faith. 
Nor  could  it  be  said  that  the  law  had  been 
his  friend,  for  he  had  long  known  the  law 
only  by  its  privations  and  its  proscriptions. 
Nor  could  he  look  to  the  Government  as 
his  friend  ;  for  the  only  experience  he  had 
had  of  its  action  was  for  a  long  period  in  its 
penalties  and  severities.  In  such  times  as 
these  the  peasant  not  unnaturally  felt  that 
the  priest — sprung,  be  it  remembered,  from 
his  own  rank— was  the  only  friend  he  had 
to  look  to.  And  he  believed  that  in  his 
efforts  to  promote  the  well-being  of  those 
committed  to  his  charge,  the  Irish  priest 
had  done  his  duty  conscientiously  and  assi- 
duously. In  all  their  trials,  in  all  their 
difiiculties,  in  all  their  dangers,  there  had 
existed  the  closest  tie  between  the  priest 
and  the  peasant,  and  he  believed,  whether 
acting  right  or  wrong,  it  had  always  been 
the  desire  of  the  latter  to  promote,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  popu- 
lation. He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
he  sympathised  with  every  faith  that  was 
the  object  of  persecution,  and  with  every 
man  who  was  the  victim  of  oppression. 
So  far  from  thinking  it  was  necessary  to 
apologise  for  the  course  he  had  taken,  it 
was  for  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  apolo- 
gise for  the  course  they  had  taken.  It  was 
for  those  to  apologise  who  had  made  Pro- 
testantism the  cloak  fur  injustice  and  the 
instrument  of  wrong,  and  who  had  exhi- 
bited it  to  the  world  in  invidious  fea- 
tures. It  was  for  them  to  show  that  their 
practice  was  conformable  to  the  principles 
of  the  religion  they  professed.  Persecu- 
tion had  been  a  heavy  blow  and  great 
discouragement  to  Protestantism  in  Ire- 
land, and  tho  more  he  yenerated  his  reli- 
gion the  more  he  would  elevate  it  by 
attending  to  those  precepts  of  charity  and 
justice  on  which  he  thought  it  was  founded. 
Vindicating  for  himself  the  right  of  judg- 
ment, he  would  give  that  right  freely  to 
all  who  differed  from  him.  It  was  in  the 
interest  of  peace  that  he  opposed  this 
Motion,  because  he  thought  the  religion 
he  professed  was  the  religion  of  peace. 
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CommiBsion  had  been  issaed  to  ascertain 
whether,  as  a  matter  of  State  policy,  that 
experiment  had  succeeded  or  had  proved  a 
failure.  He  thought  that  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  that  Commission  showed,  as  far 
as  the  grant  to  Majnooth  was  concerned, 
the  failure  of  the  experiment.  But,  look- 
ing at  the  grant  in  another  point  of  view, 
he  could  not  help  regarding  it  as  an  insult 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  It 
wasy  in  fact,  offering  a  bribe  of  30,0002.  a 
year  to  keep  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
quiet.  He  hoped  the  House  would  consent 
to  go  into  Committee  to  consider  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire ;  but  if,  when  it  should  be 
laid  before  them,  it  should  appear  to  him 
that  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  con- 
sistently with  justice,  he  should  be  the 
last  man  to  give  it  his  sanction. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Serjeant  O'Brien, 
Debate  adjourned  till  Wednesday,  6th 
June. 

MISSION  TO  VIENNA. 
Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  would 
now  beg  to  move  the  Address  of  which  he 
had  giveu  notice  for  Returns  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  with  regard  to  his  Lordship's 
mission  to  Vienna.  He  understood  that 
the  number  of  individuals  attending  upon 
the  noble  Lord  upon  his  mission  amounted 
to  thirty-two — male  and  female.  He  cer- 
tainly had  never  heard  that  it  was  the 
custom  for  ladies  to  be  sent  on  foreign 
missions.  He  had  no  wish  whatever  to 
stiut  the  noble  Lord  of  anything  which 
could  conduce  to  his  comfort,  but  the 
people,  from  whose  pockets  the  money 
came,  had  a  right  to  know  what  the  cost 
of  this  mission  was,  the  more  especially 
as  it  had  been  a  total  failure.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  expenses  would 
be  stated  fairly  and  without  concealment, 
whether  they  referred  to  luxuries,  comforts, 
or  recreation,  or  whether  they  were  for 
purposes  connected  with  the  public  service. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  that  She  will  bo  graciously  pleased  to 
give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
IIonse»  Returns  of  the  Expenses  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonics,  with  regard  to  his  Lord- 
ship's Mission  to  Vienna  and  Conference  with  the 
other  Missionaries  of  France,  Austria,  and  the 
Sublime  Porte,  there  assembled  for  Negotiation 
and  Treaty  with  Russia  for  the  restoration  of 
Peace." 

Viscount    PALMERSTON    said,    he 
could  not  agree  to  this  Motion,  tho  object 
ifcfr.  Napier 


of  which  clearly  was  to  cast  an  impntatioii 
on  his  noble  Friend  of  which  he  was  not 
deserving.  [Colonel  Sibthobp:  No»  no!] 
The  Motion  was  totally  without  precedent. 
If  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  could  state 
any  reason  why  Parliament  should  inquire 
into  the  expenses  of  this  mission,  that 
would  be  a  ground  for  departing  from  the 
usual  course.  The  expenses  of  missiona 
of  this  kind  were  always  stated  in  the 
return  of  Civil  Contingencies  laid  before 
the  House,  and  a  sum  was  usually  taken 
to  cover  them  in  the  Estimate  for  Civil 
Contingencies.  His  noble  Friend  had  only 
just  returned  from  his  mission,  and  the 
accounts  were  not  yet  sent  in,  but,  when 
they  were  sent  in  and  presented  in  the 
return  to  Parliament  in  tne  usual  way,  he 
would  undertake  to  say  that  they  would  be 
found  to  be  ip  no  way  beyond  the  ordinary 
and  usual  amount  of  expenses  of  the  same 
kind.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
case  of  extraordinary  missions  such  as  this 
the  bare  expenses  only  were  allowed,  and 
no  salary  or  emolument  whatever  was  paid 
to  the  Minister  or  Ambassador  performing 
the  duties.  The  Motion  could  only  be  in- 
tended as  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  noblo 
Lord ;  it  was  a  total  departure  from  pre- 
cedent, for  which  no  Parliamentary  reason 
whatever  had  been  assigned,  and  he  should 
therefore  not  consent  to  the  production  of 
any  such  return. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  was  con- 
vinced from  the  noble  Viscount's  refusal 
to  grant  this  return  that  the  Government 
were  afraid  to  lay  an  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  this  mission  before  the  House. 
He  would  leave  the  public  to  draw  their 
own  inferences,  but  for  his  part  he  looked 
upon  it  as  an  underhand,  low  piece  of 
business,  and  he  washed  his  hand  of  it 
altogether. 

Motion,  by  leave,  wOhdraton, 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be* 
fore  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
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MiNUTEB.]    JJew   Writ. — For  Renfrewshire,  v. 
Colonel  Mure,  Ghiltem  Hundreds. 
PuBuo  Bill. — 2^  Spirits  (Ireland)  Act  Amend- 
ment. 

EDUCATION  (No.  2)  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  Mr,  Speak- 
er,  when  I  applied  for  leave  to  introduce 
this  £ill,  of  which  I  am  now  about  to  moTe 
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forco  in  Ireland?  He  sftid  it  was  not. 
On  being  asked  whj,  he  answered,  because 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  examined  in 
1825  had  said  so.  But  did  thej  ?  Dr.  Dojle» 
in  his  examination,  insinuated  that  the 
bull  was  not  in  force,  that  it  had  been 
rejected  in  every  Christian  country  in  Eu- 
rope. He  was  asked,  was  it  in  force  in 
1/93?  He  said  it  might  have  been  and 
subsequently,  hot  that  it  wad  not  then  in 
force.  But  what  did  Cardinal  Erskine  say 
to  Sir  John  Cox  Ilippesley  in  1793  ?  He 
told  him  that  it  was  in  force  in  all  cases 
where  no  impediment  existed.  Therefore, 
it  was  in  force  always  in  Ireland.  But 
that  bull  was  the  standard  of  all  the  cases 
resenrod  to  the  Pope;  and,  moreoyer,  it 
raised  the  most  important  question  of  all 
—what  was  the  canon  law  adopted  in 
Ireland  ?  He  (Mr.  Napier)  challenged  any 
man  to  say  authoritatively  what  the  canon 
law  was  as  it  was  in  force  in  Ireland.  The 
professors  of  Maynooth  taught  it  without 
any  restriction;  but  in  a  compilation  of 
authentic  references,  to  which  the  name  of 
the  Vice  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  was  ap- 
pended, he  found  that  the  canon  law,  as 
taught  in  Maynooth,  was  largely  in  con- 
flict with  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
and  that  it  established  in  temporal  matters 
the  Pope's  spiritual  authority.  The  right 
bon*  Gentleman  (Mr.  Horsman)  said  the 
Pope  had  no  temporal  power  in  these  coun- 
tries ;  but  this  volume  showed  that  it  was 
a  supreme  spiritual  power  in  temporal 
things;  and  tbe  Galilean  Church,  which 
understood  the  case  better  than  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  had  taken  the  distinction 
between  temporal  power  and  power  in  tem- 
poral things.  One  of  the  witnesses  was 
asked  if  the  Pope  had  any  power  over 
conscience.  He  said,  no,  except  it  was  a 
case  of  conscience  ?  But,  in  the  answer 
to  the  next  question,  he  declared  that  the 
canon  law  was  the  rule  of  conscience,  and 
no  one  would  tell  what  the  canon  law  was. 
The  professor  was  examined  as  to  the 
body  of  that  law  published  by  the  Bishops 
in  1832,  and  asked  whether  the  bull,  In 
Coena  Domini,  was  reprinted  in  it.  Ho  said 
it  was,  but  that  his  copy  had  been  printed 
in  Belgium.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Prelates  had,  however,  given  their  sanction 
to  its  publication,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
copies  of  it  in  Ireland.  With  respect  to 
this  grant  to  Maynooth,  the  Government 
and  Parliament  had  got  into  a  false  posi- 
tion, and  they  must  get  out  of  it,  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequence.  Great 
importauce  was  attached  to  the  election  of 


free  students  for  Maynooth,  but  by  whom 
were  they  elected  ?  By  Dr.  Cullen,  and 
the  other  ultramontane  archbishops,  who 
were  appointed  specially  by  the  Pope.  He 
was  the  Pope's  legate,  and  was  appointed 
the  head  of  the  Synod  held  in  Ireland. 
The  first  thing  he  had  to  do  in  that  capa« 
city  was  to  administer  an  oath  to  every 
member  of  the  Synod,  by  which  they  were 
bound  to  obey  the  Pope  and  enforce  the 
Canons.  So  that  they  had  these  men  in 
effect  swearing  that  they  would  carry  out 
the  canon  law.  He  would  appeal  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  House  whether  they 
would  support  an  institution  by  means  of 
which  they  would  enable  these  men  to 
spread  ultramontanism  and  carry  out  the 
canon  law,  which  was  declared  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  this  country  ?  It 
might  be  illegal  to  act  according  to  the 
canon  law,  and  might  subject  the  trans- 
gressors to  punishment.  Why,  then,  he 
would  ask,  should  they  go  on  educating 
people  in  error,  and  allowing  them  to  be 
taught  to  obey  the  canon  law,  and  then 
afterwards  punish  them  for  doing  so  ? 
Looking  at  the  question  as  a  matter  of 
policy  and  of  plain  common  sense,  he  would 
ask  whether  the  Act  of  1845  had  turned 
out  satisfactorily?  He  believed  it  had 
not,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  well  worth 
then*  while  again  to  reconsider  the  subject. 
He  could  very  well  understand  many  per- 
sons saying—"  We  don't  give  this  money 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  erroneous  doc- 
trines, but  we  give  it  to  enable  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  to  get  a  better  secular 
education,  that  they  might  be  more  quali- 
fied than  they  now  are  to  minister  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland.'* 
The  State  policy  of  this  measure  of  the 
Maynooth  g^ant  was  first  to  get  a  domestic 
and  well-educated  priesthood,  in  order  that 
the  people  might  not  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  were  not  competent  to  teach 
them ;  and  the  next  object  was  to  have  a 
loyal  body  of  men  attached  to  the  consti- 
tution. But  had  they  succeeded  in  these 
two  objects  ?  With  regard  to  the  first, 
the  evidence  showed  how  it  had  failed  ; 
and,  in  respect  to  the  second  object,  he 
had  shown  that  the  students  of  Maynooth 
were  taught  to  recognise  the  whole  body 
of  the  canon  law  without  check  or  control. 
He  thought  that  Parliament  was  in  such  a 
false  position  that  nothing  could  save  them 
but  a  frank  and  searching  review  of  the 
past,  which  should  be  done  in  such  a  way 
as  would  respect  the  rights  of  all  parties. 
They  had  tried  a  great  experiment.    A 
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tion,  all  I  can  say  is  this,  that,  disolaiming 
any  such  intention,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
meet  them  in  the  same  candid  spirit,  and 
shall  he  willing  to  introduce  words  when 
in  Committee  upon  the  Bill,  to  guard 
against  the  apprehended  danger.  The 
reason  why  1  do  not  think  that  I  am  open 
to  this  charge  ib,  that  the  Bill  rests  upon 
what  is  commonly  called  the  denomi- 
national system.  I  heg  hon.  Members  to 
recoUecti  that  I  have,  by  the  wording  of 
my  clauses,  divided  the  schools  of  Eng- 
land, both  present  and  prospective,  into 
two  great  classes.  The  first  is  all  the  ex- 
isting schools,  some  of  which  are  good  and 
some  bad,  bnt  still  a  great  number  of  them 
are  at  present  in  existence.  The  other 
great  class  is  the  schools  to  be  hereafter 
provided  under  the  clauses  of  the  Bill.  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  is  the  intention  of 
my  measure,  and  in  my  humble  judgment 
there  is  really  a  provision  for  religious  in- 
struction in  both  of  these  classes.  It  seems 
to  me  that  all  the  existing  schools  through- 
out this  country,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  are  connected  either  with  the  Church 
of  England,  or  with  some  one  of  the  great 
recognised  religious  denominations  of  this 
empire.  And  here  let  me  speak  of  the 
Dissenters  with  that  respect,  and  I  will 
say  with  that  gratitude,  which  I  feel  to- 
wards them.  I  hope.  Sir,  that  in  consi- 
dering the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  there 
will  be  no  feeling  of  bitterness  existing 
between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  It 
is,  I  think,  impossible  for  the  most  ardent 
Churchman  to  deny  that  in  the  course  of 
the  last  half  century,  while  the  population 
was  increasing  so  rastly  in  numbers,  the 
Church  of  England  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  requirements  of  increasing  num- 
bers. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  im- 
possible to  deny,  that  in  respect  to  both  re- 
ligious and  secular  knowledge  we  see  grow- 
ing up  around  us  in  crowded  districts  a 
population  dangerously  and  sadly  ignorant 
of  the  great  truths  of  religion.  But,  dan- 
gerous  as  that  eril  is,  it  would  be  far 
greater  had  not  the  leading  denominations 
of  Dissent^s  stepped  in  to  the  rescue,  and 
trained  many  thousands  of  our  population 
to  the  knowledge  of  their  religious  duties, 
of  which  the  inadequate  supply  of  Church 
instruotion  had  left  them  utterly  ignorant. 
With  these  feelings  of  respect  towards  the 
Dissenters,  I  have  framed  my  Bill,  and 
with  the  belief  that  our  great  and  well- 
known  denominations  of  Dissenters — ^for  it 
is  to  them  I  now  speak-^vhereyer  they 
have  their  own  schools  established,  will  be 


as  ready  as  any  other  religious  olassea  to 
inculcate  the  necessity  of  reading  and  ex- 
plaining the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  almost  presumptuous  on  my 
part,  to  prescribe  to  them  the  necessity  of 
teaching  the  Scriptures  in  their  sohook. 
Well,  what  are  the  other  existing  denomi- 
national schools  not  in  connection  with  the 
Dissenters  ?  There  is  an  immense  number 
of  them  connected  with  the  Church  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
My  belief  is,  that  if  I  could  ward  off  the 
objection  taken,  and  prescribe  in  my  Bill 
the  manner  in  which  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  should  read  the  Serip- 
tures,  and  teach  religion  to  the  people.  I 
should  raise  a  storm  against  me  of  the  op- 
posite nature,  and  I  should  be  asked  what 
business  had  I  to  tell  them  how  they  aie 
to  read  the  Scriptures  and  to  teach  religion 
in  the  schools  of  this  country.  I  only  men- 
tion this  branch  of  the  subjeot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  in  omitting  any  direct 
allusien  to  the  reading  or  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  I  felt  that  by  necessity, 
by  the  terms  of  the  Bill  itself,  it  was  laid 
down  that  m  respect  to  the  schools  of  «ther 
dass,  although  tnere  was  toleration  for  all, 
still  that  the  new  schools  to  be  estaUisked 
under  my  measure  must  be  in  eonneetion 
with  some  religious  denomination.  Well, 
then,  another  objection  has  been  rvsed, 
that  in  respect  to  some  of  those  new  sohools 
to  be  established  under  this  Bill,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  being  as  it  were 
Mormonised.  I  allude  to  this  poant  now, 
because  I  perceive  it  has  been  raised  in  a 
petition  presented  this  day  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  the  Member  for  Manc&a- 
ter  (Mr.  M.  Gibson),  in  which  the  tbtj 
word  '*  Mormonist"  is  mentioned.  Well, 
my  answer  to  this  objection  is  this — I 
never  contemplated,  in  the  establishment 
of  schools  under  one  class  or  the  other, 
that  any  other  religious  denoBunatioa 
should  come  within  the  provisions  of  tlie 
Bill,  except  such  as  are  recognised  and 
are  well  known ;  such  as  have  followed  the 
proceedings  <^  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education.  The  provisions  of  my  Bill 
only  apply  to  the  recognised  rdigions  de- 
nominations. Now,  as  the  clause  does  re- 
quire that  the  religion  of  those  schools 
should  be  prescribed  by  the  Committee  of 
Council,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  Committee  of  Council  will  not 
prescribe  any  religion  for  them  that  is  not 
already  recognised.  Sir,  having  said  so 
much  m  justification  of  this  measure,  I  do 
not  think  it  necessazy  to  detain  the  Howe 
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by  any  further  explanations.  An  Amend- 
ment, I  belleTe,  will  be  moved  to  the  se- 
cond reading  of  this  Bill.  I  shall  then 
have  the  power  of  meeting  any  of  the  ob- 
jections that  may  be  nrgea  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion.  I  have  therefore  now,  Sir, 
merely  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mr.  HENLEY :  *  Sir,  I  am  sure  the 
House  will  feel  that  no  apology  is  required 
from  my  right  hon.  Friend  for  having 
brought  forward  this  important  subject. 
It  is  one  in  which  all  parties  are  deeply 
interested,  and  no  apology  is  necessary  on 
the  part  of  any  man  for  bringing  forward 
any  propositions  which  he  may  thbk  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures. Sir,  I  confess  I  feel  very 
great  difficulty  in  the  course  I  am  about  to 
take,  because,  in  asking  the  House  not  to 
agree  to  the  second  reading  of  a  measure 
which  professes  to  have  for  its  object  the 
promotion  of  the  education  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  it  might  be  assumed  by 
some  persons  that  I  am  inclined  to  oppose 
any  extension  of  education  at  all.  That, 
.  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  the  reason 
why  I  feel  called  upon  to  oppose  the  Bill 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  is,  that  I  enter- 
tain the  most  deliberate  conviction  that  to 
affirm  its  principles  will  not  be  to  extend 
education  at  all — certainly  not  religious 
education.  Fortunately,  I  am  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  replying  to  any  in- 
sinuation that,  in  opposing  the  Bill,  I  am 
actuated  by  a  party  feeling,  because  it  is 
brought  forward  by  a  dear  and  valued 
friend,  with  whom  I  have  been  associated, 
and  nothing  but  the  conscientious  convic- 
tion that  it  will  produce  the  evils  I  appre- 
hend could  have  induced  me  to  oppose  it. 
But,  having  this  conviction,  I  think  it  is 
due  not  only  to  my  right  hon.  Friend,  but 
to  myself  and  to  the  country,  to  state 
fairly  the  objections  which  I  entertain  to 
the  measure.  The  new  definition  given  to 
the  principles  of  the  Bill  this  night  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  does  not  in  the  least 
alter  my  opinion  of  the  measure.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  one  who  has  carefully 
read  the  Bill  can  misunderstand  the  inten- 
tions of  my  right  hon.  Friend ;  but  whe- 
ther my  right  hon.  Friend  has  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  those  intentions  in  the 
enactm^t  he  has  proposed  is  altogether  a 
different  question. 


Sir,  I  am  even  disposed  to  look  at  this 
question  in  a  somewhat  higher  point  of 
view  than  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  con- 
sidered it.  The  professed  object  of  the 
Bill  is  to  bring  a  good  and  extended  reli- 
gious education  within  the  reach  of  every 
door ;  but,  instead  of  extending  education, 
I  believe  the  Bill  will  have  a  contrary 
effect.  The  real  question  for  the  decision 
of  the  House  at  the  present  moment  is, 
whether  it  will  extend  and  foster  a  volun- 
tary self-supporting  system  of  education, 
or  whether  it  will  run  the  great  risk  of 
suspending  that  system  for  three  or  four 
years,  while  a  new  scheme  can  be  got  into 
operation;  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
will  absolutely  arrest  the  vast  progress 
now  being  made,  run  the  risk  of  cutting 
the  throat  of  a  system  which,  if  it  has  not 
done  all  the  good  that  can  be  wished,  has 
unquestionably  effected  a  vast  amount  of 
good,  and  set  up  a  system  of  local  or  State 
education  to  be  supported  by  an  enormous 
taxation. 

Sir,  in  bringing  into  operation  the  vast 
machinery  proposed  by  the  Bill  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  I  do  not  think  the  result 
will  be  attained  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
seems  to  expect ;  and  one  very  serious 
question  for  consideration,  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  allude  to  hereafter,  is, 
whether,  in  such  a  measure  as  this,  you 
will  not  stamp  upon  the  education  of  the 
country  the  brand  of  pauperism.  That  is 
not  a  matter  to  be  lost  sight  of.  At  the 
present  moment  the  humbler  classes  of 
society  are  contributing  largely  and  cheer- 
fully to  aid  in,  and  secure  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  are  being  gradually 
drawn  more  kindly  towards  their  richer 
neighbours ;  and  each  class  is  endeavour- 
ing to  contribute  in  fair  proportion  to  the 
common  good ;  and  I  should  be  most  sorry 
to  see  anything  done  to  interrupt  the  pro- 
cess now  going  on. 

And,  here.  Sir,  I  will  ask,  what  is  meant 
by  the  word  "  education  ?  "  If  it  is  meant 
that  a  person  is  merely  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write,  do  certain  sums  in  arithmetic, 
or  answer  certain  claptrap  questions  about 
the  position  of  various  parts  of  the  world, 
the  reigning  sovereigns,  and  other  matters 
of  that  kind,  then  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I  do  not  very  much  value  such 
an  education.  I  believe,  Sir,  that  educa- 
tion, to  be  of  value,  and  especially  that 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pro- 
mote, ought  to  be  of  that  kind  which 
trains  the  mind  upon  the  solid  foundation 
3  Y  2 
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of  religious  teftching,  reacHen  the  heart, 
and  eleyates  the  condition  of  the  people, 
BO  that  they  may  know  what  is,  and  how 
they  are  to  do,  their  duty  to  God  and  man; 
and,  doing  their  duty  to  God  and  man, 
may  successfully  struggle  through  this  life 
to  the  life  to  come.  Humhie  as  may  have 
been  the  means  by  which  we  have  cndea- 
Tonred  to  attain  this  end,  I  believe  that 
among  the  people  of  England,  compared 
with  the  population  of  any  other  country, 
a  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about, 
which,  if  it  may  not  be  all  that  can  be 
desired,  shows,  at  all  events  in  comparison 
with  other  places,  that  the  system  which 
has  existed  cannot  have  been  so  very  faulty. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  favourable 
result  that  has  been  brought  about  must 
necessarily  be  attributed  to  the  school  sys- 
tem. My  right  hon.  Friend  may  call  the 
present  system  no  school  system  at  all, 
but  an  enormous  number  of  schools  are 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  in 
which,  though  the  education  imparted  may 
be  deficient  in  what  is  commonly  called 
school  learning,  the  effect  has  been  to 
secure  the  more  important  result  of  edu- 
cating the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  has  referred  to  the 
deficiencies  as  to  numbers  of  the  Church 
Establishment  in  affording  auxiliary  aid  to 
the  education  of  the  people.  No  man  can 
be  more  sensible  of  that  fact  than  I  am, 
aud  every  one  must  admit  that,  short  as 
has  been  the  means  of  securing  secular 
education,  the  means  of  securing  spiritual 
education  among  the  people,  except  in  the 
schools,  has  been  still  shorter.  It  must, 
I  think,  be  admitted,  that  if  religious  in- 
struction is  not  secured  in  the  schools,  we 
shall  deceive  ourselves  if  we  expect  that  it 
will  be  supplied  either  by  the  parents  or 
the  ministers  of  religion,  the  number  of 
the  latter  being  wholly  inadequate  for  such 
a  purpose.  According  to  the  oflScial  re- 
turns of  the  last  Census,  rather  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  number  of  children  which 
Mr.  Horace  Mann  estimated  ought  to  be 
at  school  were  at  day  schools,  whereas,  in 
reference  to  the  religious  point  of  the 
question,  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of 
those  who  ought  to  attend  places  of  wor- 
ship is  much  more.  My  right  hon.  Friend, 
in  introducing  his  Bill,  stated  what  he  con- 
sldercd  to  be  the  requirements  of  the  coun- 
try, and  placed  those  requirements  under 
four  heads.  In  order  that  no  mistake 
inay  be  made  in  the  view  taken  by  my 
light  hon.  Friend,  I  will  give  his  statement 
Mr,  Renley 


from  a  published  report  of  his  speech. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  said — 

"  In  consideriDg  this  sabjeet,  I  shall  divide  it 
into  four  parts — ^first,  the  number  of  those  ^rho 
receive  no  education  at  all ;  secondlj,  the  quality 
of  the  education  received  by  those  who  attend 
schools ;  thirdly,  our  comparative  state  with  re- 
gard to  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  fourthly,  the 
deplorable  results  of  having  neglected  this  ques- 
tion." 

Sir,  I  propose  to  follow  my  right  hon. 
Friend  into  each  of  these  points,  and  I 
may  remark  that  the  conclusion   drawn 
from  them  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  was, 
that  the  deplorable  results  of  our  neglect 
had  surrounded  us  with  a  mass  of  igno- 
rance and  crime  which  was  sapping  oar 
prosperity,  and  deeply  affecting  our  welfare 
and  our  institutions.     Now,  Sir,  I  believe 
that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  were  more  secure 
than  they  are  at  present,  and  when,  speak- 
ing generally,  we  could  look  with  greater 
satisfaction  upon  the  state  of  the  people. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  this 
matter.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  large  amount  of  crime  and  igno- 
rance existing,  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
see   removed;    but   ignorance  and  crime 
will    always    exist  to  a  certain    extent, 
though  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  take  every  means  in   our  power  to 
abate   that   ignorance   and   prevent   that 
crime.     Now,  I  hold  a  strong  opinion  that 
the  measure  proposed  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  will  not  remedy  the  deficiencies  of 
the  existing  system,  that  it  will  neither 
increase  the  number  of  scholars,  nor  the 
quality   of   the   education    imparted.     It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
when  I  use  the  term  "  quality  of  educa- 
tion," I  mean  that  sort  of  education,  as 
contra-distinguished  from  school  learning, 
which   while   it   instructs   the    head   will 
reach  the  heart.     My  right  hon.  Friend, 
in  introducing  his  Bill,  drew  an  elaborate 
comparison  between  the  state  of  education 
in  this  country  and  upon  the  Continent.    I 
shall  have    occasion    hereafter  to  touch 
upon  that  subject  more  fully,  but  at  pre- 
sent I  merely  wish  to  say  that,  according 
to  the  eridence  of  the  amount  of  crime 
prevailing  in  England,  it  is  at  all  erents 
decreasing,  and  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
never  attempted  to  show,  in  any  part  of 
his  long  and  able  speech,  the  conneetion 
that  may  exist  between  the  want  of  sehool 
learning  and  crime.     Sir,  let  it  not  be 
understood  for  a  moment  that  I  stand  here 
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as  an  advocate  for  ignorance,  but  after  the 
observations  of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  how  far  his  arguments 
are  supported  by  facts.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, I  differ  in  some  degree  from  my 
right  hon.  Friend  as  to  the  number  of 
children  at  school.  The  statement  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  was,  howeyer,  founded 
upon  the  Census  returns,  and,  according  to 
those  returns,  the  number  attending  the 
day  schools  is  about  2,140,000,  and  the 
number  attending  the  Sunday  schools, 
about  2,400,000.  According  to  the  cal- 
culations of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  there 
ought  to  be  something  like  3,000,000  chil- 
dren at  day  schools,  instead  of  2,140,000 ; 
and  the  first  question  for  the  House  to 
consider  with  regard  to  this  statement  is, 
what  is  the  reason  that  the  whole  number 
of  children  who  ought  to  be  at  school  are 
not  at  school?  In  point  of  fact,  that  is  a 
matter  that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
question ;  and  any  person  who  has  gone 
at  all  closely  into  the  question  will  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  lack  of 
attendance  at  school  is  not  altogether  owing 
to  the  want  of  school-room.  The  evidence 
taken  before  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Education  Committee  is  almost  conclusive 
upon  that  point ;  but  while  in  the  aggre- 
gate there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  accom- 
modation, there  may  be  many  local  defi- 
ciencies. The  provisions  of  the  Bill,  how- 
ever, give  no  sure  remedy  for  such  a  state 
of  things.  According  to  the  Report  of 
Mr.  Watkins,  one  of  the  Government  in- 
spectors, on  this  subject,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Horace  Mann  in  his  Report  on  the  Census, 
it  is  said  that — 

"  In  256  inspected  schools,  having  27,363  chil- 
dren in  average  attendance,  the  accommodation, 
at  six  square  feet  for  each  child,  is  available  for 
50,801.  In  Manchester  and  Salford  it  seems,  from 
the  evidence  before  the  Parliamentarj  Committee 
of  1852,  while  only  33,663  children  were  upon  the 
books  of  all  the  day  schools,  there  was  redundant 
accommodation  for  no  less  than  34,443 ;  so  that  it 
may  very  fiurly  be  concluded  that  if,  in  1851,  as 
many  as  2,144,378  scholars  were  upon  the  books 
of  day  schools,  the  accommodation  could  not  have 
been  &r  firom  adequate  for  3,000,000.  It  is  pos- 
sible, indeed,  that  the  accommodation  may  not 
always  have  been  just  in  the  place  where  it  was 
wanted." 

Now,  the  great  question  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  is,  the  reason  why  these 
children  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  ac- 
commodation provided,  and,  with  all  due  re- 
gard to  the  able  mode  in  which  Mr.  Horace 
Mann  has  treated  this  question,  I  think  that 
gentleman  has,  in  dealing  with  it,  omitted 
one  most  important  element — ^namely,  the 


distance  at  which  many  of  the  children  live 
from  the  schools  where  education  is  to  be 
obtained.  Now,  I  am  prepared  to  show 
that  the  Bill  of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  and 
all  Bills  of  a  similar  character,  would  fail 
to  bring  the  schools  to  the  door  of  the 
children,  and  from  their  very  nature  would 
be  unable  to  do  so.  The  indifference  of 
parents  is  often  alleged  as  one  cause  of 
the  small  attendance  at  the  present  schools; 
but  how  is  the  right  hon.  Gtentleman's  Bill 
to  remedy  that  evil?  I  am  afraid  that 
the  indifference  of  the  parents  arises  from 
a  feeling  that,  it  is  not  surprising  to  me, 
should  have  lingered  among  our  humbler 
brethren  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
among  the  educated  classes ;  for  it  is  not 
many  years  ago  that  even  in  educated  so- 
ciety there  was  not  such  universal  agree- 
ment as  to  the  benefits  of  education  as  you 
find  now,  and  it  is  almost  cruel  to  reflect, 
as  has  been  done  in  many  works  relating 
to  the  subject  of  education,  upon  the  in- 
difference of  the  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  when  doubts  as  to  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  have  so  re- 
cently existed  in  the  minds  of  the  educated 
classes  themselves.  From  whatever  cause 
the  indifference  of  the  people  arises,  the 
Bill  provides  no  mode  by  which  the  at- 
tendance of  'tho  children  can  be  made 
compulsory;  and  thus  in  respect  to  the 
indifference  of  parents,  the  number  of 
children  who  will  stay  away  from  school 
will  continue  the  same  as  at  present. 
The  next  point  is  a  most  important  one, 
namely,  whether  the  want  of  attendance 
at  school  arises  from  the  poverty  of  the 
parents.  Poverty  and  indifference  are 
matters  entirely  aistinct  from  each  other, 
and  the  argument  that  the  poverty  of  the 
parents  keeps  the  children  from  school  di* 
vides  itself  into  two  distinct  considerations 
— one  being  the  inability  of  the  parents  to 
pay  the  school  pence,  and  the  other  the 
want  of  thriftiness  and  careful  habits  among 
some  of  the  poorer  classes,  by  which,  when 
they  get  a  little  behindhand  in  the  world, 
though  ihey  may  be  enabled  to  pay  the 
school  pence,  they  are  not  able  to  send 
their  children  to  school  in  sufficiently  de- 
cent apparel  to  place  them  upon  a  footing 
with  their  neighbours,  and  are  therefore  in- 
duced to  keep  them  at  home  from  a  feeling 
of  false  pride.  I  believe  that  that  feeling 
exists  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and 
no  means  are  provided  in  the  Bill  by  which 
it  can  be  remedied.  Certainly,  so  far  as 
the  limited  class  who  are  unable  to  pay  the 
school  pence  are  coacemedy  the  Bill  would 
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afford  Bome  remedy,  inasmuoli  as  it  pro- 
poses in  certain  cases  to  make  the  schools 
free*  How  far  they  are  to  be  made  free 
is  a  question  of  great  importance,  because, 
if  the  new  schools  only  are  to  be  free,  the 
remedy  would  be  of  a  very  partial  charac- 
ter, and  to  make  all  the  other  schools  free 
would  be  to  stamp  pauperism  upon  the 
whole  people,  and  to  produce  an  evil  which 
would  be  ten  thousand  times  greater  than 
any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  to  school  the  few  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  the 
school  pence.  My  right  hon.  Friend,  in 
his  able  speech  when  introducing  this  Bill, 
selected  Austria  as  one  of  the  best  educat- 
ed countries  in  Europe;  but  I  shall  shortly 
have  occasion  to  show  that  the  compulsory 
and  free-school  system  of  Austria  has  not 
succeeded  in  bringing  so  large  a  number 
of  the  whole  population  into  elementary 
schools  as  tho  voluntary  system  adopted 
in  this  country.  The  diflSculty  of  getting 
the  children  to  the  schools  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  the  present  question ;  and  a  state* 
ment  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann  goes  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  an  inability  to  pay  the  school 

Sence  that  keeps  the  children  from  school, 
[r.  Mann  says — 

"  The  condition  of  many  of  the  free  schools 
Trhcre  no  payment  is  demanded  of  the  scholar 
seems  to  show  that  '  poverty  *  ii  not  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  children's  absence,  for  in  many 
free  Bohools,  though  located  in  the  midst  of  popu- 
lous neighbourhoods,  the  attendance  of  scholars 
is  less  numerous  and  much  less  constant  than  in 
schools  which  require  a  fee.  The  &ct  that  free 
schools,  well  conducted,  may  be  found  half  empty, 
while  a  multitude  of  uninstruoted  children  who 
might  enter  them  remain  outside,  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  theory  that  the  poverty  of  the  pa- 
rents is  the  chief  impediment  to  a  sufficient  school 
attendance." 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann ; 
but  Mr.  Mann  does  not  stand  alone.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  who  favours  a  rate,  one  of  the 
Government  inspectors,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Baines,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Education  Committee, 
says— 

"  And  without  some  stimulus  I  almost  fear  that 
DO  measure,  not  even  a  rate  providing  good  in^- 
struction  for  all,  will  have  due  cfiect ;  for,  even 
when  wo  have  got  good  school-rooms  and  good 
teachers,  and  plenty  of  them,  how  aro  wo  to  get 
tbesoholamr^ 

Mr.  Kennedy  offers  no  solution  to  this 
question,  nor  does  the  Bill  of  my  right 
non.  Friend.  It  is,  however,  incumbent 
upon  my  right  hon.  Friend,  in  proposing 
a  complete  change  of  the  present  system, 
to  show  that  the  change  would  have  the 
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effect  of  induoing  an  increased  number  of 
children  to  attend  the  schools,  though  I 
believe  my  right  hon.  Friend  must  entirely 
fail  to  show  that  such  would  be  the  result. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe,  that,  instead 
of  the  Bill  securing  the  attendance  of  a 
larger  number  of  children,  there  would  be 
a  danger  of  closing  many  of  the  smaller 
schools  now  existing,  and  consequently  of 
diminishing  the  number  of  scholars,  who 
could  not  attend  the  district  schoohi. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  quality 
of  the  education  given.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  has  made  broad  assertions,  but  has 
given  extremely  little  evidence  as  to  the 
bad  quality  of  the  education  at  present  im- 
parted ;  and  he  has  been  altogether  silent 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  religious  teaching 
given  in  the  various  schools.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  admitted  the  large  number  of 
schools  now  existing,  but  was  not  pleased 
with  their  locality,  size,  or  the  quality  of 
education  given  in  them.  He  said,  *'  Your 
schools  are  scattered  about  all  over  the 
country,  and  held  in  all  sorts  of  places.'* 
Now,  the  reason  they  are  scattered  all 
over  the  country  is,  that  they  have  been 
established  as  the  Church  of  England  has 
followed  the  population.  It  is  impossible 
in  every  little  village  of  one,  two,  or  three 
hundred  inhabitants,  to  have  fine  schools, 
but  those  who  think  with  me  that  it  is 
highly  requisite  at  all  events  to  teach  the 
child  his  duty  to  God  and  man,  have  been 
content  to  supply  that  education  in  those 
humble  day  schools  in  those  comers,  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  does  not  approve, 
and  by  that  means  they  have  diffused 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  tho 
land  such  an  amount  of  essential  know- 
ledge, which,  although  it  comes  short  in 
the  article  of  technical  school  learning,  has 
been  among  the  causes,  under  the  blessing 
of  Qod,  of  the  present  improved  condition 
of  the  people.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has 
not  been  quite  just  upon  this  point;  he  has 
quoted  an  extract  from  Mr.  Mannas  Report, 
containing  a  statement  of  a  nature  calcu- 
lated to  attract  the  attention  of  the  House, 
without  having  given  the  whole  of  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Mann  in  reference 
to  the  subject.  My  right  hon.  Friend, 
after  descnbing  the  manner  in  which  the 
existing  schools  are  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  their  humble  character,  and 
the  places  in  which  many  of  them  are  held, 
proceeded  to  say — 

<*  Mr.  Mann  adds  these  significant  words — '  la 
the  case  of  708  out  of  these  18,879,  the  returns 
were  respectively  signed  by  the  master  or  miatress 
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with  a  mftrk.  Could  anything  show  more  con- 
olusivelj  the  miserable  inferiority  of  the  system 
in  operation  in  this  ooanti7  ?  * " 

[Sir  J.  Pakington:  Hear,  hear!]  My 
right  hon.  Friend  cheers,  but  in  common 
justice  to  Mr.  Mann  another  passage  ap- 
pended bj  Mr.  Maon,  which  entirely  quali- 
fies the  statement  quoted  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  ought  to  have  been  given.  Mr. 
Mann  said-« 

*'  Of  course,  in  looking  at  the  13,879  inferior 
schools,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  what  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  scholan  is  com- 
posed of  children  under  fire  years  old,  for  whom  a 
higher  class  of  school  would  be  of  little  araU." 

I  think  tny  right  hon.  Friend  ought,  in 
common  justice,  to  have  quoted  that  pas- 
sage, because  it  completely  removes  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Mann's  preyious  statement. 
It  is  well  known  that  children  are  sent  to 
what  are  called  "  infant  schools  "  at  the 
age  of  one  or  two  years  ;  in  fact,  the  la- 
bouring classes  frequently  send  their  chil- 
dren to  such  schools  that  they  may  be 
taken  care  of  while  the  parents  are  at 
work,  and  all  that  is  required  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  is,  that  she  shall  be  a  good 
motherly  woman  who  will  keep  order 
among  her  scholars  and  teach  them  their 
letters.  I  beliere  it  would  be  found,  on 
inquiry,  that  more  than  700  out  of  the 
number  of  schools  to  which  Mr.  Mann  re- 
ferred were  of  the  class  of  infant  schools. 
The  only  other  evidence  adduced  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  with  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  education  afforded,  was  a 
quotation  from  some  work  which  mention- 
ed the  number  of  men  in  a  militia  regi- 
ment who  were  unable  to  write  their 
names,  and  were  obliged  to  make  their 
marks.  The  House  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  militiamen  generally  enter  the 
service  at  the  age  of  twenty,  or  even 
earlier,  and,  as  the  children  of  the  poor 
usually  leave  school  about  the  age  of 
twelve,  the  reference  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  carries  ns  back  to  the  state  of  edu- 
cation as  it  was  eight  years  ago.  The 
case  of  these  militiamen  may  afford  some 
proof  of  the  state  of  education  eight  years 
back,  but  it  is  no  evidence  of  the  state  of 
education  at  the  present  time. 

Sir,  I  must  express  my  surprise  that  my 
right  Hon.  Friend  has  omitted,  throughout 
his  speech,  any  notice  whatever  of  Sunday- 
school  education.  The  instruction  afforded 
in  such  schools  is  unquestionably  a  very 
valuable  element  in  the  educational  svstem 
of  this  country,  and  I  believe  tends  not 
only  to  keep  up  the  knowledge  which  has 


been  acquired  by  children  in  day  schools  at 
an  earlier  age,  but  also  to  do  much  in  im- 
parting the  most  valuable  of  all  know- 
ledge. 

My  right  hon.  Friend  has  compared  the 
systems  of  education  in  this  and  in  foreign 
countries,  and  appears  to  rely  principally 
upon  the  case  of  Austria.  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  show  the  House  what  is  the 
real  value  of  that  comparison.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet,  in  introducing  his  Bill, 
said — 

"  I  find  that  in  1846,  when  the  population  of 
Enghind  was  17,018,600,  the  number  of  persons 
committed  for  trial  was  30,107,  and  the  number 
summarily  oouTioted  was  35,740,  making  alto- 
gether 60,856  persons  convicted  of  crime.  The 
population  of  Austria  in  the  year  1838  was 
28,652,000,  and  tho  detected  crimes  amounted 
to  29,492.  The  result  is,  therefore,  that  while  tho 
population  of  Austria  was  upwards  of  6,000,000 
more  than  that  of  England,  the  detected  crime  in 
Enghind  was  double  that  of  Austria." 

My  right  hon.  Friend  went  on  to  state, 
*'  that  in  Austria  one  in  800  of  the  popu- 
lation was  detected  in  crime,  while  in  Eng- 
land three  in  800  are  detected,  making  a 
difference  of  three  to  one."    It  is  with 
great  regret  that  1  feel  compelled  to  say 
that  my  right  hon.  Friend's  comparison  is 
inaccurate  in  every  particular.   In  the  first 
place,  the  House  will  observe  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend's  comparison  is  between  per- 
sons accused  in  England  and  persons  de-  - 
tected  in  Austria.     In  the  next  place,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  takes  from  the  cri« 
minal  tables  for    this    countiy»   relating 
solely  to  indictable  offences,  the  number  of 
persons  as  convicted,  when,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  were  only  accused,  and,  adding 
to  them  the  number  summarily  convicted^ 
he  compares  the  result  with  a  table  of 
criminals  in  Austria  which  relates  only  to 
what  are  in  England  indictable  offences* 
On  referring  to  Mr.  Kay's  book,  which  is 
the  authority  upon  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  has  relied,  I  find  that  the  offences 
included  in  the  Austrian  table  of  criminals 
are  not  such  as  are  treated  summarily  in 
this  country.     The  list  contains  high  trea- 
son, breaches  of  the  peace,  rebellion  and 
outrage,  public  assaults  as  contradistin- 
guished from  common  assaults,  returning 
&om  transportation,  ill-treatment  of  offi- 
cials— (I   do   not  know  whether  in  this 
country  such  an  offence  is  indictable  or  ean 
be   dealt  with   summarily.)      The    other 
offences  mentioned  are  forgery,  coining,  re- 
ligious   disturbances,    violation,    murder, 
manslaughter,   procuring    abortion,   child 
desertion,   wounding,  malicious    burning. 
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theft,  embeczlement,  robbery,  fraud, 
bigamy,  defamation,  aBsisting  criminals, 
and  non-compliance  with  the  sanitary  laws. 
Surely  no  one  will  contend  for  a  moment 
thai  the  class  of  offences  which  come  under 
our  summary  jurisdiction  in  this  country, 
can  ha?e  anything  to  do  with  such  a  table 
as  this.  Now,  Sir,  as  the  House  has  been 
told  that  Austria  possesses  one  of  the  best 
educational  systems  in  Europe — a  national 
system  which  the  people  are  compelled  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  adopt — I  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  real  condition 
of  that  country  in  an  educational  point  of 
view,  so  far  as  regards  the  numbers  receiv- 
ing education,  and  I  will  undertake  to  show 
the  House,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
istence of  a  national  and  compulsory 
system  of  education,  the  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  education  in  Austria  is 
below  what  it  is  in  this  country.  This 
is  a  very  material  point  in  considering  the 
comparative  results  of  the  voluntary  and 
State  systems  of  education.  The  differ- 
enee  is  materially  in  favour  of  this  country, 
and  I  will  show  the  House  that,  even  with 
respect  to  the  equality  of  distribution  of 
education,  the  Austrian  dominions  are  in 
a  much  worse  condition  than  England,  and 
that  there  is  in  this  country  less  of  crime, 
and  a  higher  standard  of  morality,  than  in 
Austria.  The  work  of  Dr.  Kay,  Education 
qf  the  Poor  in  England  and  Europe,  refers 
to  the  years  1837  and  1838,  and  we  have  in 
the  library  of  the  House  returns  of  tfie  num- 
ber of  persons  educated  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  following  exactly  the  same  divi- 
sions as  Dr.  Kay,  for  the  year  1 847 ;  and  the 
proportion  of  persons  educated  in  1847  does 
not  appear  to  have  differed  materially  from 
the  proportions  of  1837  and  1838 ;  so  that, 
practically,  the  thing  was  pretty  well  sta- 
tionary in  Austria  between  these  two 
periods.  The  whole  population  of  Aus- 
tria, excluding  Hungary,  wa&,  in  1838, 
23,652,000.  The  number  of  persons  re- 
ceiving education  in  all  the  primary  schools, 
including  what  were  called  the  "  repetition" 
schools,  at  that  time,  was  2,338,985,  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  population  educat- 
ed under  the  compulsory  system  being  one 
in  ten  and  a  fraction.  In  this  country, 
however,  where  it  is  said  that  no  system  of 
education  exists,  the  proportion  of  the 
people  receiving  education  is  one  in  eight 
and  a  fraction.  With  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  convicted  of  the  crimes  be- 
fore, mentioned  in  Austria,  I  find  it  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Eaj  to  be  29,492,  or  as 
rly  as  possible  1  in  800  of  the  popula- 
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tion,  in  1838.    1  shall  show  presently  Chat 
in  this  country  it  was  1  in  846  in  1851. 

I  now  come.  Sir,  to  the  test  of  morality, 
which  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one, 
as  showing  how  far  education  has  reached 
the  hearts  and  affected  the  conduct  of  the 
people.  I  may  state  that  Mr.  Kay,  in  his 
work,  does  not  enter  into  this  part  of  the 
question  ;  and  1  have  obtained  the  infor- 
mation to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  from 
the  Parliamentary  papers  in  the  library. 
The  number  of  births  throughout  the 
whole  Austrian  Empire  in  1846  was 
976,495  ;  the  illegitimate  births  numbered 
100,528  ;  so  that  the  proportion  of  ille- 
gitimate births  was  one  in  nine  and  a  frac- 
tion. I  will  now  direct  the  attentioa 
of  the  House  to  the  state  of  education  in 
the  different  portions  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  and  I  must  here  observe  that  the 
statements  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  may 
have  led  the  House  to  infer  that  the  least 
educated  among  the  population  of  Austria 
are  the  most  vicious.  I  will  ask  the^House 
to  consider  the  condition  of  the  provinces 
of  Galicia,  and  of  Upper  and  Loww  Aus- 
tria, which  are  under  the  same  law  with 
regard  to  a  national  system  of  education  ; 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria  having  the 
largest  number  of  the  population  at  school, 
and  Galicia  the  least  number,  excepting 
two  provinces  of  small  population.  The 
population  of  Galicia  numbers  4,728,000, 
but  only  one  in  forty-eight  receives  educa- 
tion. It  must  then  be  clear  that,  in  Ga- 
licia, education,  even  under  a  compul- 
sory national  system,  cannot  be  brought 
as  it  were  to  every  man's  door:  for  if 
that  were  so,  how  is  it  that  so  small  a 
proportion  of  the  children  attend  school  ? 
Now,  what  is  the  number  of  criminab 
in  Galicia,  in  proportion  to  the jpopulaUon  ? 
It  is  1  in  1,570.  Let  the  House  mark 
how  elements  of  this  kind  baffle  calcula- 
tion, and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  be  led  by 
such  statements  as  have  been  made  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  to  condemn  our  own 
system  and  our  own  population.  Then, 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  morality,  I 
find  that  the  number  of  births  in  Galicia 
in  the  year  1846  was  200,742,  while  the 
number  of  illegitimate  children  was  17,271. 
In  Galicia,  therefore,  where  education  is 
compulsory,  yet  reaches  few  of  the  people, 
there  was  one  illegitimate  child  in  eleven, 
while  on  the  average  population  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  the  proportion  was  one  in 
nine.  I  will  now  refer  to  the  most  highly 
educated  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire — 
namely.  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  which 
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contain  2,246,000  inhabitants,  and  where 
the  proportion  of  the  population  receiving 
edacation  i8^95  or  96  per  cent,  or  one  in  six 
and  a  fraction — an  extraordinarily  high  pro- 
portion. The  number  of  criminals  in  that 
portion  of  the  Austrian  dominions  was  3, 41 8, 
or  1  in  656  of  the  population.  What,  then,  is 
the  state  of  morality  in  the  same  districts  ? 
The  number  of  births  was  82,879,  of 
which  20,000  were  illegitimate — a  propor- 
tion of  about  1  in  4^.  So  much  for  the 
comparati?e  results  to  be  drawn  from  the 
effects  of  a  national  and  compulsory  system 
of  education !  1  do  not  wish  to  conceal 
anything,  and  1  must  therefore  remind  the 
House,  in  considering  this  subject,  that 
the  morality  of  the  Austrian  people  may 
be  affected  by  the  marriage  laws  of  that 
country,  which,  I  belioTe,  throw  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  marriage  of  persons 
who  are  not  educated  up  to  a  certain 
point.  It  is,  however,  a  yery  remarkable 
fact,  that  in  that  portion  of  Austria  where 
education  is  the  most  extensively  diffused, 
the  moral  and  criminal  condition  of  the 
people  appears  to  be  the  worst.  Unques- 
tionably, the  number  of  marriages  in  the 
Austrian  Empire  is  less,  in  proportion  to 
the  popiflation,  than  the  number  of  mar- 
riages in  this  country,  and  1  think  that 
may  well  be  the  case  when  illicit  inter- 
course exists  to  such  an  extent  as  is  shown 
by  these  returns,  1  will  now  show  the 
Mouse  what  is,  in  this  respect,  the  con- 
dition of  our  own  still  happy  country, 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  described 
as  steeped  in  crime  and  ignorance.  In 
1851,  the  population  of  this  kingdom  num- 
bered 17,927,609,  of  whom  2.144,378 
were  educated,  or  a  proportion  of  1  iu  8^. 
The  number  of  criminals — of  persons  con- 
victed, not  accused — was  21,5/9,  in  1851, 
or  1  in  826.  I  take  the  year  1851,  as 
affording  a  more  just  and  fair  average 
than  1846,  when  the  number  of  criminals 
was  remarkably  low.  Then,  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  morality,  I  find  that, 
according  to  the  last  return  of  the 
Registrar  Qeneral  for  1852,  the  number 
of  births  was  622,990  ;  and  the  number 
of  the  illegitimate  children  was  42,491,  or 
one  in  fourteen  and  a  fraction.  The  moral 
condition  of  this  country,  therefore,  presents 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  the  highly 
educated  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria,  where  one  birth  in  four  is  illegiti- 
mate. I  think  the  facts  I  have  proved — that 
the  proportion  of  the  population  receiving 
education  in  this  country  is  larger  than  in 
Austria,  that  the  amount  of  criminality  is 


less,  and  that  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people  is  better — will  show  the  House  that 
it  will  not  be  very  wise  hastily  to  adopt  a 
change  such  as  that  suggested  in  our 
present  system  of  education.  I  have 
referred  to  returns  in  the  library  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  moral  condition  of  other 
States  in  which  a  national  system  of 
education  exists,  and  I  find  that  in 
Belgium,  Bavaria,  and  Denmark  the  state 
of  mordity,  as  tested  by  the  births  of 
illegitimate  children,  was  considerably 
below  that  of  this  country.  My  hon. 
Friend  has  made  this  comparison  an  im- 
portant element  in  his  case,  and,  as  we 
have  been  thus  invited  to  go  into  the  sub- 
ject, I  think  it  right  to  press  it  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

My  right  hon.  Friend  has  referred  to 
the  case  of  America,  which  has  also  been 
frequently  quoted  as  affording  a  strong 
instance  of  the  advantages  of  what  is 
called  a  national  system  of  education. 
1  am  sure  my  right  hon.  Friend — and  I 
believe  the  Houso  and  the  country — would 
not  value  any  national  system  of  education 
unless  it  fully  secured  the  element  of 
religious  teaching ;  and,  although  my 
right  hon.  Friend  has  only  touched  in  a 
general  passing  way  upon  the  excellenco 
of  the  system  of  education  in  America, 
we  are  not  without  evidence  which  is 
entitled  to  considerable  weight  with  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  the  instruction 
afforded  under  the  American  system,  so 
far  as  religion  is  concerned.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  stated,  and  no  doubt  firmly 
believes,  that  by  the  measure  which  he  has 
submitted  to  the  House  he  will  introduce 
a  religious  system  of  education  into  this 
country.  The  opinions  of  some  persons 
who  have  paid  attention  to  the  state  of 
education  in  America  tend  to  show  that, 
judging  from  the  result  of  American 
experience,  my  right  hon.  Friend  may 
probably  be  mistaken  as  to  the  effect  of 
his  measure.  I  am  aware  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  contends  for  a  religious 
system  of  education.  [Sir  J.  Pakikgton 
made  an  observation  to  Mr.  Henley  which 
was  inaudible  in  the  gallery.]  My  right 
hon.  Friend  says  he  condemns  the  reli- 
gious system  of  America,  and  I  will  show 
the  House  that  the  educational  system 
established  in  America  has  sunk  down 
into  a  purely  secular  system,  and  has 
produced  results  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  whose  statements  I  will  quote,  are 
not  of  a  very  favourable  character.  I 
will  trouble  the  House  with  an  extract 
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from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  B.  Baines  before 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Education 
Committee,  ef  which  I  believe  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Droitirich  was  a  Member. 
Mr.  Baines  said — 

"  I  would  wish  to  speak  with  great  respect  of 
the  American  schools  as  to  their  secular  oharac* 
ter ;  I  would  wish  also  to  taj  that  there  is  some- 
thing exceedinglj  peculiar  in  those  schools,  aa 
they  profess  to  be  what  they  are  not ;  they  pretend 
to  be,  as  they  were  originally,  schools  for  teach- 
ing  religion,  and  yet  the  teaching  of  religion  is 
almost  altogether  banished  firom  them.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly so  stated  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  in  his 
tenth  report  on  the  schools  of  Massachusetts.  He 
says,  '  The  policy  of  the  State  promotes  not  only 
secular,  but  religious  instruction ;  yet  in  such  a 
way  as  leares  to  every  individual  the  right  of 
private  judgment  and  the  saored  freedom  of  con- 
science.' 

"  In  the  origin  of  those  schools  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  was  210  years  ago,  namely,  in  1642, 
the  instruction  enjoined  by  &w  was  distinctively 
religious  instruction,  and  so  it  continued  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  That  was  the  origin  of 
tho  school  system  of  New  England  in  the  Puritan 
times,  by  those  called  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  but, 
at  present,  while  it  is  nominally  religious,  I  ap- 
prehend that  there  is  almost  no  religious  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  day  schools  of  the  United  States 
at  all."---[Q.  1028.] 

Now,  Sir,  I  consider  that  this  statement 
of  Mr.  Baines  Is  entitled  to  very  consider- 
able weight.  Indeed,  I  think  the  name  of 
that  gentleman  is  sufficient  to  secure  at- 
tention to  any  opinion  ho  might  express 
upon  a  subject  with  which  no  man  is  bet- 
ter acquainted.  I  fear  that  if  the  plan 
submitted  to  the  House  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  were  adopted,  there  would  be  a 
great  risk  of  its  slipping  down  into  a  purely 
secular  system.  Mv  right  hon.  Friend  pro- 
poses to  promote  religious  education  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  to  every  person  ••  the 
right  of  private  judgment  and  the  sacred 
freedom  of  conscience  ;*'  and  we  are  as- 
sured that  a  system  established  upon  such 
a  basis  in  America  has  degenerated  into  a 
purely  secular  system.  I  find  that  the  opi- 
nion of  a  gentleman  named  Tremenheere, 
who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
educational  svstem  adopted  in  the  United 
States,  is  also  quoted  by  Mr.  Baines. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  position  of 
Mr.  Tremenheere,  and  therefore  I  am  un- 
able to  form  any  estimate  of  the  value  of 
his  evidence;  but  that  gentleman  stated 
that  he  had  consulted  a  great  number  of 
clergymen  and  others,  who  considered  that 
the  system  was  loosening  the  hold  of  defi- 
nite Christian  principles  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Dr.  Edson  expressed  a  dis- 
tinct opinion  that  the  American  system, 
which  was  originally  set  up  as  a  religious 
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system,  had  slipped  down  into  a  system  of 
mere  secular  mstruction,  and  had  been 
attended  with  results  which  cannot  but  be 
deeply  deplored.  I  fear  that,  if  the  plan 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  should  be  adopted 
by  Parliament,  it  would  also  lead  to  conse- 
quences which  no  one  would  more  sincerely 
regret  than  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  For 
my  part,  I  am  not  prepared  to  consent 
to  die  establishment  of  a  system  which  I 
believe  must  inevitably  become  merely  se- 
cular. 

My  right  hon.  Friend  has  referred  to 
what  he  calls  the  deplorable  consequences 
which  result  from  the  want  of  an  educa- 
tional system  In  this  country,  and  the  first 
witness  to  whose  evidence  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  referred,  was  a  gentleman  named 
Ruddock,  who  was  an  inspector  of  work- 
house schools.  Here,  again,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  has  not  fairly  quoted  Mr.  Ruddock. 
He  quotes  him,  to  show  that  in  a  vast 
number  of  the  schools  he  has  gone  into, 
the  children  were  totally  ignorant,  not 
knowing  even  the  name  of  our  Saviour ; 
but  it  would  have  been  only  just  if  my 
right  hon.  Friend  had  given  the  accom- 
panying remark  of  Mr.  Ruddock  on  the 
subject.  The  quotation  he  has  given,  goes 
to  show  the  deplorable  want  of  education 
that  exists,  and  the  result  of  it ;  but  Mr. 
Ruddock,  after  referring  to  the  deplorable 
state  of  education  among  these  children, 
added-— 

"  I  do  not  find  that  these  children  are  furnished 
solely  by  those  parishes  'vrhich  are  still  lacking 
the  means  of  affording  elementary  education.  All 
alike,  whether  possessing  rery  good  or  inferior 
schools,  equally  with  those  where  none  exist,  send 
their  quota  of  ignorance  to  the  union  workhouae. 
The  most  prolific  warrens  are  the  outlying  portions 
of  large  country  parishes,  and,  still  more,  the  sub- 
urban quarters  of  towns."  —  \^RepQii  on  W<irk" 
house  Schools,  1851.] 

This  remark  goes  to  show  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  want  of  schools  as  the  want 
of  getting  children  to  attend  those  schools 
that  is  matter  of  complaint,  and  that  is  a 
point  upon  which  the  Bill  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  would  provide  no  remedy  whatever. 
I  hardly  know  whether  my  right  hon.  Friend 
brought  forward  Mr.  Ruddock's  statement 
as  an  illustration  or  as  something  from 
which  we  were  to  draw  an  inference.  If 
it  was  to  be  used  as  an  induction,  then  I 
feel  bound  to  point  out  to  the  House  the 
▼cry  narrow  area  which  that  gentleman's 
observations  embraced.  The  whole  number 
of  children  in  connection  with  the  work- 
houses which  he  had  to  deal  with  in  one 
year  was  6,750,  and  therefore  the  indue* 
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tion  la  a  very  narrow  one,  if  it  is  worth 
anything  at  all.  If  it  is  an  induction,  it 
is  too  narrow ;  and  if  it  is  an  illustration, 
it  is  exaggerated.  The  only  other  evi- 
dence my  right  hon.  Friend  adduced  to 
show  the  had  results  of  our  present  system 
was  some  well-known  extracts,  which  are 
almost  stereotyped,  from  the  reports  of  the 
Preston  House  of-  Correction  and  the  gaol 
of  the  county  of  Worcester.  I  will  not 
say  these  reports  are  exaggerated,  for  they 
are  no  douht  true  as  far  as  they  go,  hut 
they  are  not  to  he  depended  on  as  repre* 
sen  ting  the  average  state  of  instruction 
even  among  criminals,  hecause  they  speak 
of  those  who  are  in  utter  ignorance  as 
one-half  of  the  prisoners  in  gaol,  while 
the  general  returns  show  the  proportion 
to  he  one-third,  and  that  this  number  is 
decreasing;  so  that  here  again,  if  these 
instances  are  quoted  for  induction,  they 
are  not  sound — they  are  narrow  in  amount; 
and,  if  quoted  as  illustrations,  they  are  ex- 
aggerated. 

Having  now  gone  through  nearly  all  the 
evidence  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
brought  forward  in  support  of  his  case — 
though  I  am  afraid  1  have  troubled  the 
House  at  too  great  length — I  will  now 
adduce,  in  opposition  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend's  views,  the  opinions  of  a  nobleman 
recently  published,  as  to  the  actual  state 
of  our  population  with  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter. No  doubt  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  that  wo  are  in  a 
worse  stato  than  wo  have  been.  That 
being  so,  he  proposes  this  vast  and  sweep- 
ing alteration,  and  therefore  it  is  my  duty 
to  meet  that  conviction  by  tho  opinion  of 
a  person  equally  eminent  and  entitled  to 
weight,  though  not  more  so  than  my  right 
hon.  Friend.  About  a  week  ago,  an  ad- 
dress was  published  in  the  newspapers,  on 
this  subject,  to  the  schoolmasters  of  a  cer- 
tain district  of  the  country,  by  my  Lord 
Ashbnrton,  and  hero  is  his  opiuion  of  the 
stato  of  the  people.     He  says — 

"  We  know  that  edacation  bas  boon  spreading 
day  by  day ;  tho  present  generation  is  better  in- 
structed, more  civilised,  more  softened  in  man- 
ners, more  amenable  to  just  control,  than  any 
prooeding  genenitio&  within  the  period  of  our 
known  history." 

That  is  Lord  Ashburton's  deliberate 
opinion,  stated  when  urging  the  school- 
masters of  a  particular  district  still  further 
to  go  on  with  the  good  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  and  pointing  out  to  them  cer- 
tain modes  by  which  in  his  judgment  they 
would  bo  better  able  to  reach  the  hearts  of 


their  scholars.  The  next  matter  to  which 
I  will  refer  is  the  great  increase  of  educa- 
tion that  has  taken  place  (for  we  are  not 
stationary  in  this  respect),  and  I  cannot 
but  regard  the  increase  as  very  remark- 
able. In  1818  the  number  of  day  scholars 
amounted  to  one  in  17*25;  in  1833,  to  one 
in  11-27;  and  in  1851,  to  one  in  8-36. 
[Census  Report,'^  There  has  also  been  a 
remarkable  addition  to  tho  number  of 
Sunday  scholars — an  addition  the  valuo 
of  which  cannot  bo  too  highly  appreciated 
as  a  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
crime.  In  1818,  the  number  of  Sunday 
scholars  was  one  in  24*40;  in  1833,  one 
in  9-28  ;  and  in  1851,  one  in  7*45.  [So- 
ciety's Reports,  1852,  1853.]  This  is  a 
remarkable  statement,  and  ought  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  in  the  consideration  of  this 
question.  I  believo  that  in  this  country 
children  go  to  work  at  an  earlier  age  than 
in  foreign  countries  with  which  a  compari- 
son as  to  education  has  been  made,  and 
therefore  our  Sunday-school  education 
should  have  greater  weight  attached  to  it 
than  is  ordinarily  tho  case  in  making  these 
comparisons.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  possible 
to  obtain  precise  information  as  to  the 
number  of  children  who  are  day  scholars 
as  well  as  Sunday-scholars;  but  still  it  is 
a  vast  element  in  our  system,  and,  in  my 
belief,  is  producing  an  enormous  amount 
of  benefit,  not  only  by  the  high  morality 
which  it  imparts  to  the  scholars,  but  by 
bringing  in  contact  with  each  other  the 
higher  and  lower  ranks  of  society,  knitting 
them  together  in  the  bonds  of  good-will  and 
mutual  esteem,  in  a  manner  and  to  a  d6- 
grce  that  is  not  likely  to  be  secured  in 
any  other  way.  Having  shown  that  edu- 
cation has  increased  and  is  increasing  up 
to  this  point,  I  must  observe  that  we  know 
from  the  returns  of  some  of  the  religious 
societies  that  its  march  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  be  stopped.  I  have  returns  from  tho 
National  Society,  showing  that  there  are 
year  by  year  added  schools  capable  of  con- 
taining between  20,000  and  30,000  scholars 
in  union  with  that  Society.  No  doubt  tho 
schools  in  union  with  this  Society  form  only 
a  portion  of  the  whole  number  of  Ghurcn 
schools,  and  if  tho  latter  are  increasing  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  schools  in  union,  and 
if  the  increase  goes  on  at  all  in  tho  ratio 
of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  must 
soon  overtake  any  deficiency  that  may  now 
exist ;  the  schools  also  connected  with  other 
religious  bodies  I  have  no  doubt  are  also 
fast  increasing,  although  I  have  no  doou- 
ments  in  my  possession  that  so  plainly 
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sbow  it;  And  I  believe  that  the  deficiency, 
such  as  it  is,  will  be  supplied  infinitely 
quicker  than  by  the  substitution  of  any 
measure  like  the  present. 

If  this  Bill  were  passed,  the  instant  effect 
would  be  to  arrest  all  voluntary  effort.  It 
would  be  stopped  at  once,  and  very  likely 
the  support  now  given  to  education  would 
be  withdrawn.  Let  the  House  look  well 
at  the  condition  of  our  population,  to  the 
actual  state  in  which  we  are  as  compared 
with  former  years.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
has  not  touched  upon  that  subject.  He 
has  drawn  an  invidious,  and,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  an  unfounded  distinc- 
tion between  this  country  and  Austria,  but 
he  has  not  looked  at  the  existing  state  of 
our  people.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
I  think  there  is  no  room  for  improvement. 
That  is  not  my  opinion.  But  I  am  ready 
to  show  that  our  population  is  in  a  state  of 
steady  improvement.  If  this  is  the  case, 
and  I  believe  it  is,  then  it  ought  to  form 
a  very  large  element  in  the  consideration 
of  the  question — aye  or  no — whether  we 
should  disturb  a  system  that  is  producing 
such  good  results.  There  are  three  sub- 
jects on  which  we  have  public  returns  of  a 
kind  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  our  po- 
pulation, namely,  crime,  drunkenness,  and 
bastardy.  I  look  upon  the  returns  affect- 
ing drunkenness  as  showing,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  the  effect  of  education 
upon  the  people,  because  education  is  of 
no  use  if  it  does  not  produce  reformation 
in  this  respect,  and  save  men  from  falling 
into  bad  and  debasing  habits.  Self-control 
is  especially  looked  for  as  the  result  of 
education,  and  there  is  nothing  in  which 
self-control  is  more  called  for  than  to  resist 
the  greatest  of  all  temptations  to  most 
men  at  some  period  of  life — that  of  stimu- 
lating drinks.  The  social  glass  presents 
temptations  more  or  less  to  most  people, 
and  perhaps  there  are  few  who  have  not 
partaken  of  it  more  freely  than  was  desir- 
able. It  is  a  temptation  that  besets  all 
classes,  and  therefore  we  have  a  right  to 
look  to  it  as  a  test  when  judging  of  the  ef- 
fects of  education.  Some  years  ago  the  late 
Mr.  Hume  moved  for  returns  upon  this  sub- 
ject from  towns  in  England  having  above 
10,000  inhabitants,  thus  giving  a  wide 
area  and  a  large  induction.  I  find  that 
with  a  population  in  1841  of  15,914,000 
for  the  whole  country — I  give  the  popula- 
tion for  the  whole  country,  but  the  com- 
parison would  be  stronger  if  the  population 
of  the  towns  was  given,  as  the  increase  is 
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sreater  in  towns  than  in  the  country — ^ia 
104  towns  there  were  apprehended  in  1841, 
75,268  persons  for  drunkenness;  and  in 
1851,  with  a  population  of  17,927,000, 
70,097,  being  an  increase  of  13  per  cent 
in  the  population,  and  a  decrease  of  six 
and  a  fraction  per  cent  in  the  amount  of 
drunkenness — in  other  words,  if  drunken- 
ness and  the  population  had  gone  on  in- 
creasing in  the  same  ratio,  we  should  have 
had  85,052  persons  apprehended  in  1851 
for  drunkenness,  whereas  the  result  is  a 
considerable  gain  on  the  side  of  sobriety. 
I  will  next  take  the  criminal  returns,  where 
a  similar  result  is  exhibited.  In  the  last 
criminal  returns,  which  come  down  to 
1853,  the  inspector  commences  his  Report 
by  stating  that  the  population  has  inoreased 
27  per  cent  in  twenty  years,  while  crime 
has  only  increased  20  per  cent ;  so  that  if 
crime  had  increased  in  the  same  ratio  with 
the  population,  instead  of  having  27,057 
criminals  accused  in  1853,  we  should  have 
had  28,505.  Another  element  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question  is  the  amount  of 
bastardy.  In  1845,  seven  years  back,  the 
number  of  illegitimate  children  amounted 
to  seven  and  a  small  fraction  per  cent,  and 
in  1852  to  six  and  a  large  fraction  per 
cent.  The  decrease  is  not  great,  but  still 
it  is  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  proper 
also  to  observe  under  what  circumstances 
these  results  have  taken  place.  We  have 
had  during  this  time  a  great  mitigation  in 
the  severity  of  our  punishments,  the  cri- 
minal law  having  been  very  much  relaxed. 
There  has  also  been  a  very  large  increase 
of  police  force,  so  that  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
crime  is  detected.  We  have  no  record  of 
offences  committed — ^the  police  may  pre- 
vent some  crime,  but  they  probably  detect 
a  larger  proportion.  Then,  with  regard 
to  bastardy,  there  is  that  in  operation  to 
which  I  beg  to  call  the  special  attention  of 
the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  as 
it  has  a  great  effect  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  bastardy  that  exists — ^I  mean 
that  unfortunate  and  unjust  state  of  the 
law  which  compels  a  man  to  maintun  chil- 
dren not  his  own,  if  he  has  married  their 
mother.  My  right  hon.  f^riend  knows  that 
this  is  a  provision  under  the  Poor  Law ; 
and  I  know  within  my  own  experience,  in  my 
own  neighbourhood,  many  cases  in  which 
persons  live  on  in  sin,  though  the  womaa 
wants  to  marry,  and  the  man  would  not 
be  averse,  but  who  nevertheless  do  not 
marry,  because  the  man  would  have  to 
support  any  children  the  woman  might 
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haTe  had  either  bj  a  former  husband  or 
by  another  person.  The  unhappy  woman 
who  has  children  cannot,  in  fact,  get  anj 
man  to  take  her  as  a  wife  from  that  cause 
alone,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  Poor  Law 
produces  in  this  respect  as  large  an  amount 
of  wickedness  and  sin  as  any  other  law  in 
the  world .  There  may  be  economic  reasons 
for  such  a  law,  but  it  operates  very  unfor- 
tnnately ;  it  leads  to  a  large  amount  of  sin 
and  wickedness,  and  is  an  element  to  be 
considered,  in  viewing  the  question  of  bas- 
tardy in  this  country,  small  in  amount  as 
that  bastardy  is  compared  with  foreign 
countries,  and  which  but  for  the  state  of 
the  law  would  in  my  opinion  be  much  less. 
Sir,  1  have  now  gone  over  these  three 
points ;  bat  there  is  an  important  view  of 
this  question  that  I  think  ought  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  It  is  not  one  on  which  I  can 
give  statistical  returns,  but  it  immediately 
concerns  the  comparison  which  has  been 
drawn  between  this  and  other  countries, 
and  is  within  the  knowledge  of  every  one 
—I  mean  the  effect  of  onr  system  of  edu- 
cation on  the  people,  producing  as  it  docs 
a'sense  of  responsibility,  self-government, 
and  social  order.  I  know  it  may  be  said 
that  education  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
—that  it  was  the  nature  of  our  people ; 
what  is  it  that  makes  the  nature  of  a 
people  but  education?  Throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land  we  have 
never  yet  set  up  the  Goddess  of  Reason. 
In  our  system  of  education  we  have,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  laid  down  the 
principle  that  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom."  That  troth  has 
descended  to  us,  and  in  some  shape  or  other 
it  permeates  the  whole  mass  of  the  people. 
It  is  because  this  truth  has  been  carried 
out  in  all  onr  proceedings — though  in  many 
cases,  perhaps,  there  has  not  been  added 
to  it  much  learning — it  is  because  we  have 
carried  out  this  principle  in  onr  day  as 
well  as  in  our  Sunday  schools,  I  repeat 
that  we  principally  owe  that  remarkable 
self-control,  social  order,  and  good  conduct 
in  trying  circumstances,  which  distinguish 
our  people  in  so  remarkable  a  manner.  I 
cannot  here  help  reading  a  passage  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Kay,  only  reminding  the 
House  that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kay  was 
published  in  1846,  and  therefore  without 
his  having  had  the  advantage  of  the  expe- 
rience of  what  has  since  taken  place.  Mr. 
Kay,  speaking  of  Austria,  observed — 

*'  That  whatever  might  be  the  demands  of  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  of  that  country,  the 
poor  and  working  cUssea  had  their  wants  weil 


snpplied ;  that  they  sighed  not  for  a  state  of  pnblio 
liberty  of  which  they  had  no  knowledge ;  that  the 
Government  wisely  prevented  their  minds  from 
being  inflamed  by  those  blisters  to  society  that 
roused  the  same  classes  of  our  countrymen  into  a 
fever  of  discontent  and  disaffection,  the  eflRects  of 
which  were  now  visible  in  Great  Britain,  and  that 
beneath  the  extended  rule  of  Austria  were  to  be 
found  some  of  the  best  and  most  contented  pea- 
santry in  Europe." 

But  that  is  not  all.  He  gave  also  his  opi- 
nions of  our  own  country,  observmg,  that, 

"  While  at  the  General  Peace  every  Protestant 
State  on  the  Continent  set  to  work  to  find  the 
means  of  future  advantage,  in  the  development  of 
the  moral  force  of  its  people,  England  alone  ap- 
peared in  this  respect  to  have  misunderstood  the 
genius  of  Protestantism ;  that  with  the  worthiest 
and  most  enlightened  aristocracy,  and  the  most 
influential  and  enterprising  middle  class,  her  lower 
orders  were,  as  a  mass,  the  least  instructed,  the 
least  civilised,  of  any  other  lower  class  in  Eu- 
rope." 

This  is  followed  by  tables,  from  which  I 
have  already  shown  that  the  population  in 
Austria  is  more  criminal  and  less  educated, 
so  far  as  numbers,  than  the  population  of 
our  own  country,  which  is  saia  to  be  so 
much  neglected.  But  if  Mr.  Kay  had 
happened  to  write  after  what  took  place  in 
the  streets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  in 
the  streets  of  many  of  the  other  towns  of 
Germany,  in  and  after  1 848,  he  might  have 
been  led,  perhaps,  to  doubt  whether  our 
humbler  educational  system  did  not  lay 
down  as  good  a  foundation  of  human  duty 
as  that  of  any  foreign  country,  when  he 
compared  what  had  taken  place  in  those 
countries  with  what  we  have  had  the  hap- 
piness to  witness  in  our  own.  We  ought 
not  to  overlook  this  as  an  element  in  the 
consideration  of  a  question  like  the  present. 
Nor  is  that  all.  It  is  vain  to  suppose  that, 
amid  the  various  circumstances  and  trials 
of  human  life  we  shall  not,  as  a  nation, 
fall  upon  times  of  ferment;  and  accord- 
ingly we  have  experienced  such  times. 
Our  people  have  also  been  subjected  to 
the  most  severe  trials  and  privations. 
What  was  their  conduct  in  that  state  of 
ferment  and  under  those  severe  trials? 
In  1840  and  1841,  the  masses  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing dlatricts  were  exposed  to  the 
most  drenMiful  privations  and  sufferings, 
and  those  sufferings  and  privations  were 
endured  with  a  patience  that  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  admire.  In  1842,  more  pros- 
perous times  occurred ;  and  serious  dis- 
turbances took  place.  In  some  districts 
of  the  country  all  authority  was  relaxed. 
We  do  not  in  this  country  very  much  employ 
bayonets;  and  even  at  that  period  they 
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were  hardly  required^  for,  thoagh  there  was 
great  effenrescence  among  the  people,  there 
was  hardly  anything  more.  The  people 
were  left  at  that  remarkable  period  almost 
entirely  to  themselTes,  yet  there  was  an 
almost  total  absence  of  anything  like  yio- 
,l6nce  to  persons  or  property.  There  was 
great  irritation  among  large  bodies  of  the 
working  classes,  for  they  conceived  that 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  their  wages  had 
not  been  just.  It  might  he  said  that  all 
authority  for  a  time  was  at  an  end,  and  in 
a  great  part  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
there  was  a  general  outbreak.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  there  was  no  violence,  but 
it  was  so  trifling  as  to  be  truly  remark- 
able. Instead  of  destroying  machinery, 
they  contented  themselves  with  taking  the 
plugs  out  of  the  steam  boilers,  and  did  the 
feast  possible  injury,  having  shown  through- 
out the  most  singular  patience  under  their 
sufferings,  and  a  remarkable  degree  of  self- 
control  during  the  outbreak.  Then,  take 
another  portion  of  our  people — that  which 
composes  our  army.  We  have  had  a  por- 
tion of  that  army  exposed  to  very  great 
sufferings — ^sufferings  of  a  nature  that  se- 
verely try  the  human  mind,  and  put  to  the 
test  the  power  of  self-government  and  the 
influence  of  principle  more  than  any  other 
— ^that  of  severe  sickness  combined  with 
severe  privations.  Yet  all  has  been  borne 
with  patience  and  resignation,  and  the 
only  feeling  expressed  has  been  anxiety  to 
do  their  duty.  I  cannot  well  understand 
that  a  system  is  very  bad  which  has  pro- 
duced such  results.  It  has  been  condemn- 
ed by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  and  it  has 
been  condemned  by  Mr.  Eay ;  but  I  do 
not  think  they  have  shown  evidence  to 
bear  out  their  case,  while  I  think  they 
have  put  in  evidence  which  thoroughly 
contradicts  their  assertions.  The  relation 
of  school  education  to  crime  is  a  subject  of 
great  interest ;  and  it  is  important  to  trace 
the  connection,  if  any  there  be,  between 
them.  Heretofore  I  am  convinced  the 
question  has  been  treated  in  far  too  general 
a  manner.  While  engaged  in  the  conside- 
ration of  the  case  attempted  to  be  made 
in  favour  of  this  Bill,  I  stumbled  upon 
some  statistics  connected  with  this  parti- 
cular point,  which  I  trust  the  House  will 
excuse  me  for  now  quoting,  as  I  do  so 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them 
under  the  consideration  of  hon.  Members 
interested  in  this  question,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  studied  in  all  its  bearings.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  with 
a  population  of  2,031;236,  the  educational 
Mr,  BenUy 


percentage  was  10*6,  and  in  the  comity 
of  Middlesex,  including,  of  course,  a  por- 
tion of  the  metropolis,  with  a  population  of 
3,632,177,  the  educational  percentage 
was  exactly  the  same.  In  the  former 
county,  however,  the  average  of  crime  was 
one  in  586  of  the  population,  while  in 
Middlesex  it  was  only  one  in  913.  This 
is  certainly  a  remarkable  discrepancy.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  in  North  Wales, 
where  the  education  was  9  per  cent,  there 
was  only  one  criminal  in  1,202  of  the 
whole  population,  in  South  Wales,  where 
the  educational  percentage  was  8*6,  the 
average  of  crime  was  one  in  903.  In 
Hertfordshire,  which  is  a  highly  educated 
county — 14  per  cent  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion being  educated — the  average  of  crime 
was  high  also,  being  one  in  620.  [Cemm 
Report— Crimifwl  ReturiM,  1852.  J  These 
discrepancies  are  certainly  deserving  of 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  problem  of  the  connection 
between  crime  and  education. 

Sir,  I  have  been  compelled,  hy  the  evi- 
dence my  right  hon.  Friend  has  brought  for- 
ward to  endeavour  to  support  the  case  for  a 
vast  national  scheme  of  education,  to  go  so 
much  at  length  into  statistics  relating  to 
this  and  other  countries.  I  regret  it.  I 
do  not  attach  very  much  value  to  this  kind 
of  evidence,  but  I  could  not  avoid  doing 
as  I  have  done,  without  leaving  an  advan- 
tage, sure  to  be  used,  of  asserting  that 
the  case  could  not  be  met. 

Having  made  these  observations,  I  will 
now  address  myself  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  before  the  House.  My  first  objec- 
tion to  the  Bill  is,  that,  professing  to  be  a 
permissive  Bill,  it  is  not  so,  and  that  it 
will  impose  new  taxes  upon  the  people 
without  their  consent.  Then  I  object  to 
the  apparent  connection  between  the  Bill 
and  the  Poor  Law  machinery.  However 
successful  in  an  economical  point  of  view 
the  Poor  Law  system  of  relief  may  have 
been,  no  one  will  say  that  it  is  a  popular 
system  with  tho  poor ;  and  I  believe  that 
to  work  this  measure  with  boards  con- 
structed like  boards  of  guardians  would 
render  it  unpopular  and  distasteful  to  the 
poor,  and  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
poor,  who  are  now  contributing  of  their 
own  means  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
their  children,  will  feel  that  they  are 
branded  as  paupers — a  feeling  that  cannot 
but  stand  in  the  way  of  its  wholesome 
operation.  My  next  objection  is,  that  as- 
suming a  national  school  system  to  be 
necessary^  it  is  wrong  to  lay  so  much  of 
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the  burden  on  the  real  property  of  the 
eountry.  My  right  hon.  Friend  might  say 
he  did  not  do  so ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to 
show  how  far  this  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  Bill.  The  House  is  no  doubt  aware 
that  my  right  hon.  Friend  proposes  to  take 
the  power  of  taxation  upon  real  property 
to  the  amount  of  2,000,0001.  annually. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  looks  astonished, 
but  sixpence  in  the  pound  on  the  real  pro- 
perty of  the  country  would  produce  over 
2,000,000i.  a  year.  Then,  for  every  shil- 
ling expended  from  this  source,  he  pro- 
poses that  an  equal  amount  should  be 
contributed  by  Government.  If  2,000,000^ 
was  to  be  contributed  by  Government,  it 
must  be  raised  by  means  of  taxes,  and, 
assuming  that  it  was  raised  by  an  income 
tax,  at  least  one-half  would  come  out  of 
real  property ;  so  that  here  was  3,000,0001. 
a  year  to  be  paid  by  the  real  property  of 
the  country.  We  have  complained  lately 
that  the  real  property  of  the  country  is 
overtaxed,  and  endeavours  have  been  made 
to  throw  some  of  the  local  burdens  upon 
the  general  revenue  of  the  country;  but 
my  right  hon.  Friend  proposes  to  lay  a 
new  burden  upon  them,  of  which  I  can 
sec  no  end.  Then  my  right  hon.  Friend 
takes  the  power  of  borrowing  40,000,0002. 
of  money.  [Laughter,]  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  laughs,  probably  because  he  might 
not  think  that  sum  would  be  necessary ; 
but  still  we  can  only  deal  with  the  Bill 
before  the  House.  1  believe  the  whole 
annual  amount  would  be  wanted.  This 
matter  has  been  gone  into  by  educational 
authorities ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
average  cost  of  the  education  of  3,000,000 
children  would  not  be  less  than  25«.  a 
head ;  so  that  nearly  4,000,0001.  would  be 
bo  expended  on  these  schools.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  in  many  instances,  what  is 
proposed  would  be  utterly  inefficient.  It 
would  act,  as  the  House  will  see  in  a  mo- 
ment, most  unequally.  For  instance,  in 
the  rich  London  parishes,  sixpence  in  the 
pound  would  produce  more  than  was  want- 
ed ;  but  in  country  parishes  having  a  small 
acreage  of  poor  land  and  a  considerable 
population,  sixpence  in  the  pound  might 
be  insufficient  to  proride  for  education. 
Thus,  in  consequence  of  this  anomaly, 
there  might  be  a  great  deal  more  money 
than  was  wanted  in  one  place  for  the  pur- 
pose contemplated  by  this  Bill,  and  scarcely 
any  in  another.  I  am  obliged  to  argue 
this  question  now  as  if  the  assessment 
were  to  be  parochial,  because  my  right 
hon.  Friend  has  given  notice  that  he  in- 


tends to  do  away  with  union  rating  in 
working  this  Bill,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  what  I  have  just  stated 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  measure  in 
many  parishes  in  the  country  and  in  the 
smaller  hamlets  separately  rated.  That 
my  opinion  may  be  somewhat  fortified  in 
this  matter,  I  will  read  a  passage  from 
Mr.  Horace  Mann,  quoting  Sir  John  Eay- 
Shuttleworth,  as  to  expense.  This  is  an 
important  matter,  because  my  right  hon. 
Friend  proposes  to  increase  the  quality  of 
the  education,  and  that  cannot  be  done 
without  increasing  the  expense.  Mr.  H. 
Mann  says — 

**  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  form  any  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  aooomplisbed  in  order 
to  obtain  efficient  lohools  for  the  8,015,405  chil- 
dren whom  I  have  supposed  to  be  in  a  position  to 
attend.  Sir  John  Kay-Shuttleworth  computes  that 
to  provide  an  education  of  the  character  contem- 
plated by  the  Minutes  of  1846  for  1,836,562 
scholars  in  public  schools  of  religious  bodies  would 
require  a  total  annual  sum  of  2,890,8452.  (exola- 
sive  of  the  cost  of  new  school  buildings V  or  an 
increase  on  the  present  annual  expenditure  of 
1,844,265/." 

So  that,  if  it  would  cost  2,890,845^  to 
educate  1,836,562  scholars, — ^to  educate 
3,000,000  children,  at  the  same  rate,  would 
cost  upwards  of  4,700,000/. ;  and  I  do  not 
presume  my  right  hon.  Friend  proposes 
to  giye  education  of  an  inferior  quality ; 
and  he  himself  has  assumed  a  larger  num- 
ber of  children  to  be  educated  than  Mr. 
Horace  Mann.  This  is  altogether  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  new  school  buildings  ;  so 
that  I  doubt  if  the  taxing  power  proposed 
to  be  taken  will  prove  sufficient. 

Another  objection  which  I  entertain  to 
this  Bill — and  it  is  an  objection  to  the 
principle— is,  that  I  altogether  object  to  a 
rate  of  the  sort  proposed.  I  believe  that 
it  will  just  bring  into  existence  a  second — 
I  was  going  to  say  curse,  but  I  will  not 
use  that  term — but  a  second  evil  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  for  which  we  have  all 
for  so  many  years  been  trying  to  find  a 
remedy,  namely,  the  evil  of  church  rates. 
It  will  indeed  be  unfortunate  if  we  should 
create  another  such  element  of  vexation 
and  heart-burning  in  every  parish.  Indeed, 
I  believe  that  this  proposed  burden  will 
give  rise  to  an  aggravated  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  consequence  of  its  being  a 
new  burden.  Many  persons  will  bear  a 
burden  long  established  by  usage  who  will 
nevertheless  resist  as  unjust  one  newly  put 
on.  I  think  I  can  show  to  the  House  that 
the  working  of  this  measure  in  places 
where  there  are  to  be  found  persons  of 
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different  religions  perduaeions  must  be  to 
affect  the  conscieDoe  of  people  at  least 
JQBt  as  much  as  the  question  of  church 
rates  does  at  present ;  and,  if  that  be  the 
case,  the  Bill  will  give  rise  to  the  same 
opposition  and  heart-burning,  and  even  to 
more,  on  account  of  the  newness  of  the 
imposition.  This  is  another  reason  why  I 
object  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  for  what 
I  allude  to  is  not  a  detail,  which  could  be 
altered  in  Committee.  I  believe,  also,  that 
the  Bill  will  be  either  wholly  inoperative — 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  will 
be  the  result— or  that  it  will  operate  un- 
justly. Wo  have  had  some  experience  to 
guide  us  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Baines)  is  in  his  place,  for  he  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong  in  what  I  am  about  to 
state.  My  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Pa- 
kington)  proposes  to  constitute  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  bodies 
analogous  to  the  boards  of  guardians.  Until 
1846  we  had  boards  of  guardians  in  exist- 
ence constituted  precisely  as  these  boards 
of  guardians  are  proposed  to  be  constituted, 
and  they  had  the  charge  of  the  education 
of  a  large  number  of  children  who  were  in 
the  workhouses.  Now,  I  would  ask,  whe- 
ther, while  the  guardians  had  to  educate 
those  children,  and  before  the  time  when 
the  State  interfered  to  pay  the  expense  of 
their  education,  the  condition  of  the  edu- 
cation in  those  workhouses  was  satisfac- 
tory. I  assert,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  it  was  not.  I  do  not  express  an 
opinion  whether  it  is  satisfactory  now,  but 
I  believe  that  the  great  reason  for  giving 
the  grant  in  1846  for  paying  the  expense 
of  the  workhouse  schools  was,  on  account 
of  their  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  be- 
cause the  guardians  did  not  provide  proper 
education.  If  that  were  so,  what  security 
will  there  be  that  bodies  constituted  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  will  execute  the 
duty  imposed  on  them  by  this  Bill  better 
now  than  formerly  ?  The  number  of  years 
is  not  so  great  since  the  change  was  effect- 
ed, and  I  do  not  fancy  that  the  nature  of 
the  people  is  so  very  much  altered. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  Bill 
in  reference  to  its  justice.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  has  used  strong  terms  in  regard  to 
what  he  thinks  the  unjust  distribution  of 
the  public  grants  under  the  operation  of 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council ;  and  has 
observed  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  rich 
parishes  had  got  all  the  plums  out  of  the 
pudding,  and  the  poor  parishes  had  got 
none.  Now,  I  want  to  know  in  what 
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manner  the  present  Bill  proposes  to  remedy 
that  injustice  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
so  strongly,  and  to  a  certain  extent  justly, 
dwelt  on.  Let  it  not  bo  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  I  consider  the  Government  alto- 
gether wrong  in  the  principle  on  which  it 
has  administered  those  grants.  The  Go- 
vernment has  had,  among  other  things, 
this  point  to  consider — how  to  distribute 
the  money  in  the  way  to  do  the  greatest 
amount  of  good ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances it  may  have  been  considered  that 
by  distributing  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  money  in  aid  more  good  had  been  done 
than  by  giving  a  large  grant  to  a  place 
where  no  additional  sum  could  be  collected. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  complains  of  this  as 
being  a  great  injustice.  No  doubt  it  is  an 
inequality,  but  whether  under  the  circum- 
stances it  was  unjust  is  a  matter  with  re- 
spect to  which  people  might  differ  in  opi- 
nion. But  how  does  my  right  hon.  Friend 
propose  to  remedy  tho  injustice  ?  My 
right  hon.  Friend  said  that  Bethnal  Green 
and  other  places  he  had  referred  to  had 
had  no  share  of  the  funds  which  they  had 
been  taxed  to  furnish.  Well,  my  right  hoc. 
Friend  said  to  these  places,  "Tou  have 
had  no  grant  and  you  have  no  sehool, 
therefore  I  will  not  give  you  any  money, 
but  I  will  give  you  liberty  to  tax  your- 
selves." That  seems  an  odd  way  of  curing 
the  injustice,  and  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  best  mode  of  remedying  that 
wrong  would  have  been  to  give  to  the 
Government  larger  sums  to  £stribnte,  in 
order  to  assist  these  poorer  places.  Now, 
in  establishing  schools,  under  the  pres^it 
Bill,  in  these  poor  districts,  let  the  House 
consider  how  the  measure  will  work.  This 
is  an  important  feature  in  reference  to  the 
justice  of  the  measure.  I  think  I  am  not 
wrong  in  assuming  that  in  these  large  and 
poor  districts  the  population  is  composed 
of  persons  of  various  religious  opinions. 
Probably  the  large  districts  alluded  to  in 
this  City  are  inhabited  by  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  by  various  Protestant 
Dissenters,  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  in 
some  neighbourhoods  by  Jews  also.  I  do 
not  apprehend  that  in  such  districts  the 
Church  of  England  people  are  likely  to  be 
found  in  a  majority.  Therefore  the  ques- 
tion will  be  referred  to  the  Privy  Council 
as  to  what  kind  of  school  should  be  set  np. 
1  do  not  envy  the  Privy  Council  the  plea- 
sure of  deciding  that  question.  But  let 
us  see  how  the  Bill  will  work,  supposing 
there  is  a  Church  of  England  majority, 
for  that  is  a  possible  contingency.     Mj 
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riffht  hon.  Friend  said  he  was  for  religious 
eduoatioD,  and  that  he  has  founded  his 
Bill  on  that  principle.  Nov,  I  hope  that 
those  persons  who  are  about  to  be  carried 
away  by  a  mere  name,  will  consider  how 
this  matter  will  work  in  a  place  where 
there  is  a  naked  majority  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  that  case  the  school  com- 
mittee, without  any  reference  to  the  Privy 
Council,  would  establish  a  Church  school, 
so  called.  To  that  school,  then,  the  chil- 
dren of  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
of  Protestant  Dissenters,  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  of  Jews  will  of  right  equally 
resort,  though  half  the  population  may 
consist  of  the  latter  classes.  But,  resort- 
ing to  the  school,  as  my  right  hon.  Friend 
says  that  there  shall  be  no  violation  of 
conscience,  they  will  consequently  get  no 
religious  education  ;  and  yet  this  is  called 
a  system  by  which  religious  education  is 
to  be  furnished,  and  this  would  appear  to 
he  the  only  mode  of  extending  education 
in  such  places. 

I  will  now  put  the  case  the  other  way, 
though  I  confess  I  do  not  know  rightly 
how  my  right  hon.  Friend  proposes  to  deal 
with  the  case  of  a  district  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  might  be 
in  a  minority  compared  with  the  wholo  of 
the  remaining  population,  and  where  the 
larger  number  of  that  remainder  was  com- 
posed say  of  Roman  Catholics.  I  take  it, 
however,  that  under  these  circumstances 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  establish  a  Roman  Catholic  school ;  and 
then  I  should  like  to  know  how  that  school, 
which  is  to  be  equally  open  also  for  the 
children  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  of 
Jews,  can  be  said  to  afford  religious  educa- 
tion to  all  those  various  parties,  who  might 
together  form,  with  their  families,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  wholo  population  of  the  pa- 
rish. I  can  understand  the  secular  system 
of  the  hon.  Member  opposite  ;  but  when  it 
is  said  that  the  present  Bill  will  afford  reli- 
gious education  to  the  people,  I  must  say 
that  it  may  be  done  so  in  name,  but  in 
name  only.  My  right  hon.  Friend  pro- 
poses in  this  Bilf  to  bring  existing  schools 
into  union,  upon  certain  conditions,  and 
one  of  the  conditions  is,  that  no  religions 
instruction  to  which  parents  object,  should 
bo  given  in  the  schools  so  admitted  into 
union.  Yet  it  is  said  that  this  Bill  is  to 
provide  education,  and  religious  education, 
to  those  who  cannot  now  get  it.  I  wish  to 
know  how  any  Roman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant Dissenter,  sending  his  child  to  a 
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Church  of  England  school,  in  unioQi  can 
procure  there  religions  instruction  for  that 
child  ?     Do  you  think  that  any  one  living 
in  a  parish  where  a  school  under  this  Bill 
is  set  up,  wishing  as  most  persons  do  a 
religious  education  for  their  children,  and 
being  taxed  for  an  establishment    from 
which  their  children  derived  no  benefit  of 
that  sort,  will  pay  the  tax  with  pleasure  ? 
I  repeat  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  will  be 
just  as  great  a  source  of  heartburning  as 
the  church-rate  now  is.     Take  the  above 
case  of  a  Roman  Catholic  school  being  set 
up,  supported  by  this  common  rate,  in  such 
a  contingency  is  the  feeling  of  the  country 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  rato 
will  bo  pleasantly  paid  under  such  circum- 
stances ?     I   think  not ;    and    therefore, 
while  the  Bill  must  fail  to  give  religious 
instruction,  it  will  at  the  same  time  create 
a  cause  of  great  irritation  and  heartburn- 
ing in  this  country.     Every  one  will  admit 
that  many  of  the  towns  in  the  kingdom^ 
having  4,000  or  5,000  or  more  inhabitants^ 
enjoy  the  benefit  at  present  of  two  schools, 
ono  being  a  national  school  for  children 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  the 
other  a  school  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society  for  the  children  not  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England.     Ilovr  would  the 
Bill  work  in  such  a  case  ?     The  British 
school  has  no  distinctive  religious  teach- 
ing, and  the  Church  of  England  school 
has,  and  cannot  depart  from  it,  in  most 
cases,  without  a  breach  of  faith.    The  Bill 
proposes,  if  the  Church  of  England  school 
desire  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  rate,  to 
give  power  to  the   school  committee   to 
send   into   that  school  any  child,   at  the 
,  wish  of  the  parents,  and  to  compel  the  au- 
thorities of  the  school  to  receive  the  child, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  to  him  no  reli- 
gious education.     Such  a  provision  would 
I  most  unjustly  place  the  managers  of  tho 
school  in  a  painful  dilemma.     They  must 
j  cither  violato  their  consciences  by  giving  up 
j  the  principle  of  the  teaching  in  the  Church 
of  England  schools,  or  they  must  consent 
to  be  taxed  without  deriving  any  bene6t 
I  from  the  impost.     That  is  essentially  un- 
ijust,  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  principle 
!  of  this  Bill,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
j  possibly  be  amended. 
,      Moreover,  I  believe  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
j  possible  for  rate-supported  schools  and  vo- 
^  luntary  schools  to  coexist.     On  this  point 
j  I  will  read  tho  opinion  of  Sir  John  Kay- 
Shuttleworth,    a    man    most    capable    of 
forming  a  judgment  with  respect   to   it 
(1853)- 
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'<  It  ircmU  be  difficult  to  oonceiro  iluii  anj  man 
of  Parliamentary  experience  could  gravelj  pro- 
pose that  local  municipal  boards  should  be  in- 
Tested  with  power  to  establish  rate-supported 
aeboola  in  etery  parish,  with  whatever  const!- 
tntion,  to  tbs  ineTitable  destmciion  of  the  schooto 
of  religious  communions." 

I  do  not  mean  (o  say  what  that  state- 
ment is  worth ;  hot  Sir  John  Kaj-Shnttle- 
worth  is  considered  a  great  aathority  on 
this  matter,  and  as  that  gentleman  has 
made  statements  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
pendttare  required  for  a  certain  object,  and 
with  respect  to  the  destruction  of  the 
schools  of  religions  communions,  it  is  right 
and  fair  to  make  use  of  them.  In  Ame- 
rica, also,  I  hare  understood  that  the  rate- 
supported  schools  hare  nearlj  extinguished 
the  private  schools.  Therefore  I  conceive 
that  one  of  the  first  effecte  of  the  Bill  will 
be  to  knock  down  all  existing  schools,  by 
drying  up  the  sources  of  Iheir  income. 
Let  £e  House  consider  how  this  will  hear 
upon  the  small  schools  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  from  twenty  to  thirty  or 
forty  boys  and  girls  receire  instruction. 
Under  a  great  national  system,  such  as 
the  one  proposed,  these  small  schools  would 
be  swept  away,  and  the  new  district  schools 
will  probably  be  so  inconTeniently  situated 
that  the  children  cannot  go  to  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance  from  their  homes. 
Thus  a  much  larger  number  of  children 
will  be  left  uneducated  than  at  the  present 
moment.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has*  as- 
sumed that  the  Church  schools,  a  great 
number  of  which  are  in  connection  more 
or  less  with  religious  societies,  will  accept 
the  terms  the  Bill  offers  to  go  into  union. 
In  that  respect  my  right  hon.  Friend  is,  no 
doubt,  wholly  in  error;  and  so  strongly 
does  my  right  hon.  Friend  appear  to  feel 
this  difficulty,  that  he  has  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  a  most  extraordinary 
clause  into  this  Bill,  which  professes  to 
hare  for  its  object  to  increase  religion,  and 
consequently  morality,  among  the  people. 
The  clause  to  which  I  allude  is  one  pro- 
viding that  persons  committing  breaches  of 
trust  shall  not  be  amenable  to  tbe  Court  of 
Chancery  for  such  conduct.  That  shows 
that  the  persons  who  framed  the  Bill  found 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  plan  as  to 
Church  schools  which  they  thus  desired  tore- 
move.  They  tempt  the  managers  of  schools 
to  join  them  by  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  they  say  to  them  that,  if  their 
consciences  were  at  all  tender  and  shocked 
at  committing  a  breach  of  the  solemn  en- 
gagements under  which  their  schools  were 
founded,  they  should  at  all  events  be  re- 
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Iteved  from  all  legal  conseqnenoea  bj  the 
effect  of  the  clause  I  have  referred  to.  I 
confess  that  it  appears  to  me  a  rery  odd 
mode  of  increasing  the  morality  of  the 
people  to  propose  a  provision  to  enable 
persons  to  commit  with  impunity  an  im- 
moral act.  With  regard  to  religions  in- 
struction, my  right  hon.  Friend  said  he 
would  introduce  a  clause,  if  the  House 
thought  fit,  to  secure  the  reading  of  the 
Bible ;  but  I  cannot  relieve  myself  iroa 
the  apprehension  that  the  Bill  is  not  framed 
to  secure  religious  teaching,  for  it  only 
says  on  that  point  that  nothing  mnsi  be 
taught  to  which  any  one  objects.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  BiU  are  wholly  negative. 
The  Bill  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  wholly 
ignores  the  existence  of  the  clergy,  and  in 
respect  to  the  additional  school  aeeom- 
modation  which  the  Bill  takes  power  to 
give,  it  does  not  follow  the  ordinary  di- 
visions of  our  country,  namely,  those  <^ 
parishes  ;  for  the  word  parish  was  not 
found  in  the  Bill,  except  where  a  parish 
formed  a  union  itself.  The  additional 
schools  proposed  by  the  Bill  are  to  he  in 
districts.  There  is  a  reason,  I  fear,  for 
that,  not  in  my  right  hon.  Friend's  mind, 
but  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill. 
By  taking  a  district,  tbey  sever  the  con- 
nection of  the  ehild  with  the  minister  of 
the  parish ;  and  no  one  particular  minister 
of  religion  would  have  a  superintendence 
or  control  in  respect  to  the  school.  This 
may  be  an  inadvertence,  but  I  am  obliged 
to  deal  with  the  Bill  as  I  find  it.  I  may 
be  told  that  that  could  be  amended  in 
Committee,  but  I  name  it  as  showing  how 
the  Bill  was  expected  to  be  worked.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  does  not  appear,  in  con- 
sidering this  subject,  to  have  adverted  suf- 
ficiently to  a  very  important  point — ^the 
power  of  extending  evening  schools.  It  is 
proposed  only  to  aid  evening  schoob  if 
there  shall  be  a  surplus  revenue;  so,  at 
least,  I  understand  the  Bill.  In  the  rural 
districts,  the  system  of  evening  schools 
has  secured  the  best  results.  In  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  the  children  who  go  to 
work  in  the  daytime  have,  during  the  long 
dark  nights  of  winter,  every  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  obtaining  instruction  in 
the  evening  schools.  I  know  from  my 
own  experience  that  the  young  lads  anx- 
iously avail  themselves  of  the  advantage 
of  these  schools,  and  the  parents  express 
their  gratitude  for  the  means  thus  afforded 
for  the  instruction  of  their  children.  Thns 
the  danger  of  the  children  wholly  for- 
getting the  instruction  they  have  previ- 
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OQsly  Aoqoired— and  this  is  a  greftt  evil 
to  be  guarded  against — is  to  a  consider- 
able extent  obviated.  That  I  believe  to 
be  one  of  the  most  effectual  means,  with 
our  Sunday  schools,  of  meeting  this  diffi- 
culty. 

My  right  hon.  Friend  has  touched  in- 
cidentally upon  the  subject  of  training 
masters,  and  here  I  agree  with  him  that 
we  have  probably  fallen  into  the  error  of 
attempting  to  train  our  masters  too  highly 
all  at  once.  That  has  been  a  capital  mis- 
take, in  consequence  of  which  the  large 
sums  spent  on  their  education  have  not 
been  so  beneficial  as  they  might  have 
been.  I  do  not  despair  of  attaining  ulti- 
mately a  high  pitch  of  training  and  teach- 
ing, but  I  am  afraid  that,  hitherto,  we 
have  attempted  to  get  at  it  by  too  sudden 
a  jump.  In  dealing  with  this  subject,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  children  to 
be  educated  are,  generally  speaking,  the 
offspring  of  parents  who  have  had  little, 
if  any,  education,  and  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  experiment  to  attempt  suddenly 
to  raise  children  to  a  great  elevation  above 
their  parents  in  this  respect.  If  this  were 
done  by  means  of  young  men  highly  edu- 
cated, who  would  not  attempt  to  get  at 
the  hearts  of  their  scholars,  but  whose 
main  object  would  be  to  impart  secular 
knowledge,  without  at  the  same  time 
securing  that  sound  religious  basis  which 
is  to  give  the  scholars  their  future  springs 
of  action,  there  would  be  great  risk  of  the 
children  being  brought  to  look  down  upon 
their  parents,  and  the  result  of  such  a 
state  of  things  upon  the  morals  and  con- 
duct of  the  nation  would  be  far  too  disas- 
trous to  be  compensated  by  the  attainment 
of  a  little  higher  quality  of  school  learn- 
ing. This  point  is  deserving  of  the  most 
serious  consideration.  At  present,  I  am 
informed  that  some  of  the  highly  trained 
schoolmasters  who  have  been  sent  into  the 
agricultural  districts,  complain  that,  owing 
to  the  early  age  at  which  their  scholars 
are  taken  from  them,  they  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  into  play  those  branches 
of  learning  which  they  themselves  have 
acquired  at  the  cost  of  so  much  time  and 
labour, — in  fact,  that  they  are  actually 
rusting  for  want  of  employment.  Thus 
they  become  dissatisfied,  and  dissatisfied 
people  never  can  get  that  hold  of  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  children  they  have 
to  instruct,  by  which  alone  a  schoolmaster 
can  expect  to  secure  a  successful  and  last- 
ing result  to  his  labours.  I  am  not  alto- 
gether wiihoat  hope  that,  eonsidering  the 
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progress  we  have  made  and  are  now 
making,  we  may  soon  overtake  and  com- 
pletely satisfy  the  educational  require- 
ments of  the  age.  I  hope,  too,  that  the 
greater  number  of  training  schools  now 
established  throughout  the  country  will 
imperceptibly  improve  the  quality  of  the 
education.  [Mr.  Catlbt  reminded  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  had  not  fuU 
filled  his  promise  of  commenting  on  the 
compulsory  character  of  the  Bill.]  I  am 
glad  mv  hon.  Friend  has  reminded  me  of 
my  omission.  The  Bill,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  to  be  worked  by  union  machinery, 
each  parish  electing  a  guardian.  I  shall 
not  be  far  wrong  in  saying,  that  there 
would  be,  on  an  average,  from  twenty  to 
forty  guardians  in  each  union,  besides  a 
number  of  official  guardians,  not  spread 
over  the  whole  union,  but  coming  all,  per- 
haps, from  one  particular  locality.  Now, 
these  guardians  are  not  to  tax  themselves 
as  a  body,  but  each  particular  parish  in 
the  union,  where  they  shall  think  educa- 
tion deficient ;  and  thus  any  parish  may 
have  the  Bill  forced  upon  it  by  the  board, 
having  itself  only  an  infinitesimal  voice 
— the  fortieth  part  of  the  whole — in  the 
matter.  It  is  in  this  way  that  I  think  the 
Bill  may  be  described  as  being  compulsory. 
Before  I  conclude,  I  will,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  read  a  passage 
from  a  Report  on  Workhouse  Schools,  by 
Mr.  Browne,  which  entirely  expresses  my 
opinion  on  the  question  of  education  : — 

**  In  the  education,  necessarily  elementary,  of 
those  who  hare  to  earn  their  bread  bj  the  labour 
of  their  hands,  there  is  some  danger  that  the 
moral  training  may  give  place  to  the  merely 
useful,  that  more  attention  may  be  paid  to  that 
kind  of  knowledge  which  is  directly  convertible 
into  money  than  to  that  which  fits  the  individual 
to  do  his  duty  as  a  man  in  the  future  struggle, 
and,  at  we  hope,  the  victory  of  life.'' 

I  believe  the  Bill  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  to  be  dangerous  in  this  particular 
respect.  I  implore  the  House  to  consider 
what  they  are  now  asked  to  do.  In  the 
matter  of  education,  of  course,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  the  effect  of  a  particular 
measure  until  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  even 
fourteen  or  more  years  after  ;  and  a  false 
step,  therefore,  must  be  of  very  serious 
importance.  Persons  of  my  age  cannot 
expect  to  see  much  of  the  results  of  any 
new  experiment,  but  those  who  come  after 
may  find,  from  the  results,  to  their  dismay, 
that,  instead  of  having  had  an  educational 
system  based  on  sound  religious  principles^ 
— ^such  as  that  which  has  raised  the  cha* 
raeter  of  the  people  of  this  country  so  high, 
3Z2 
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we  bare  deliTered  to  tliem  a  njatem  which, 
like  that  of  America,  though  intended  to 
be  religious,  has  become  secular.  I  beg  the 
House  seriously  to  reflect  before  incurring 
such  a  risk.  I  beg  them  seriously  to  reflect 
before  giving  their  sanction  to  any  system 
not  based  on  sound  religious  teaching,  and 
which  does  not  by  that  means  inculcate 
the  great  truth,  that  all  our  powers,  all 
our  energies,  and  all  our  talents  are  given 
us  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow- 
oreaturcs,  and  to  enable  us  to  perform 
faithfully  those  duties  which  God  has  im- 
posed on  us.  Such  an  education  is  more 
likely  than  any  other  to  promote  secular 
knowledge  among  the  people,  because  it 
would  teach  the  child  the  duty  founded  on 
the  highest  obligation  to  make  use  of  every 
opportunity  of  exercising  every  faculty  and 
improving  every  talent  entrusted  to  him, 
and  for  which  he  would  have  to  render  an 
account.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  secular 
teaching  should  be  made  the  first  or  only 
object  of  education,  or  we  should  be  un- 
wise enough  to  adopt  a  system,  religious 
in  name  alone,  but  sure  ere  long  to  become 
purely  secular,  we  should  be  venturing  on 
an  experiment  which  has  failed  wherever 
it  has  been  tried,  and  we  should  be  going 
contrary  to  the  direct  command  of  God, 
who  has  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  clearest 
manner,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  that 
**  Life  is  not  to  be  obtained  through  the 
tree  of  knowledge." 

Mr.  ROBERT  PHILLIMORE  said,  he 
rose  to  second  the  Amendment  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down.  But 
fhat,  after  the  admirable  and  elaborate 
speech  which  the  House  had  just  heard,  he 
should  content  himself  with  a  very  few  ob- 
servations. He  gave  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Droitwich  the  fullest  credit  for  having 
been  actuated  by  the  purest  and  highest  mo- 
tives in  bringing  forward  this  measure.  It 
appeared,  however,  to  him  that  the  measure 
before  the  House  was  fraught  with  all  the 
evils  so  eloquently  described  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
(Mr.  Henley),  and  he  could  not  see  how 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  the  teach- 
ing of  her  sohools  was  to  be  separated,  or 
how  the  religious  education  was  to  bo  kept 
apart  from  the  secular.  The  experiment 
had  been  tried  in  America,  and  had  failed 
signally,  and  he  trusted  that  warning 
would  be  taken  from  the  result  of  that  ex- 
periment. Now  in  America  there  was  no 
national  Church,  but  this  measure  proposed 
to  dethrone  the  Church  of  England  from 
Jier  office  of  toacher  of  this  nation.  He 
Mr.  Henley 


objected  also  to  the  whole  machtneiy  of 
this  Bill.  He  objected  also  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  select  the 
persons  who  were  to  discharge  the  oflice 
of  instructors.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  Bill  provided  no  other  qualification 
for  the  choosers  of  schoolmasters  than  that 
of  their  being  ratepayers.  There  was  no 
function  more  sacred  or  more  important, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
same  way  that  a  guardian  or  a  constable 
was  chosen.  Ho  must  also  object  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  election  was  to  be  con* 
ducted  by  means  of  a  poll,  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Privy  Council  on  certain  disputed 
points.  He  was  one  who  would  promote 
really  sound  education  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  but  he  must  take  the  liberty  of  oppos* 
ing  the  modes  now  proposed,  for  he  was 
satisfied  that  they  would  not  promote  either 
good  secular  or  sound  religious  education, 
but  a  result  somewhere  described  by  Lord 
Burleigh  m  one  of  his  letters  as  a  ''mingle* 
mangle."  It  would  almost  infallibly  gene- 
rate a  scepticism  on  religious  matters, 
which  he  was  sure  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton)  would  be  the  first  to  oppose  and  to 
condemn.  Let  the  House  remember  the 
opinion  of  an  authority  second  perhaps  to 
none  upon  questions  of  this  description,  of 
one  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  his  age 
and  country,  Lord  Bacon.  In  his  master* 
piece.  On  Hie  Advancement  of  Learning 
he  had  quoted  the  saying — 

**  Ingeouas  didicesse  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  moreB  Deo  BioU,  esse  feroe." 

But  he  immediately  added  this  pregnant 
warning  '*  mind  you  lay  the  accent  on  fide- 
liter.''  He  (Mr.  Phillimore)  opposed  this 
Bill  because  it  did  not  lay  the  accent  on 
fideliter.  It  pretended,  indeed,  to  unite 
religious  afid  secular  teaching,  but  the 
union  was  a  wretched  concubinage,  not  an 
honest  marriage,  and  the  offspring  would 
be  spurious. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  ••  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Quca- 
tion  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
'now'  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  MILES  said,  it  was  with  great 
diffidence  that  he  ventured  to  express  an 
objection  to  the  able  and  argumentative 
speech  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley).  lie 
regretted  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  set  himself  so  de« 
cidcdly  in   op|K>9ition  to  the  principle  of 
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the  Bill,  inoro  especially  as  he  belieyed 
that  the  deductions  \vhich  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  drawn  were  essentially  falla- 
cious. No  power  on  earth  could  hare 
induced  him  to  support  the  Bill  had  he  not 
been  of  opinion  that  it  was  based  on  a 
religious  principle.  It  was  certainly  to  be 
lamented  that  a  private  Member  should 
have  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  in  a  Bill  of  this  description,  but 
it  had  been  forced  upon  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  by  the  delay  of 
the  6o?ernment,  and  that  some  Bill  on  the 
fiubject  was  asked  for  by  public  opinion 
was  pretty  evident,  he  thought,  from  the 
fact  that  the  House  had  now  three  Bills — 
the  Government,  the  Opposition,  and  the 
secular  Bills — before  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  accession  made  to  the 
educational  means  of  the  country  by  the 
denominational  system,  the  question  to  be 
considered  was  whether  the  present  means 
of  education  furnished  by  voluntary  efforts 
were  sufficient  for  the  educational  require- 
ments of  the  country  ?  If  they  were,  the 
necessity  for  any  Bill  on  the  subject  was 
entirely  done  away  with  ;  but  if  they  were 
not,  then  that  House  was  bound  seriously 
to  consider  in  what  manner  the  additional 
facilities  required  could  be  supplied  with- 
out trenching  on  existing  schools.  This 
was  exactly  the  principle  on  which  tlie  Bill 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  proceeded.  On 
looking  at  the  state  of  education  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  and  on  comparing 
It  with  the  state  of  education  abroad,  no 
one  could  doubt,  he  thought,  for  a  moment 
that  something  was  required  to  promote 
the  extension  of  education  among  our  own 
people,  and  that  tho  whole  subject  was  de- 
serving of  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
House.  To  begin  with  foreign  countries — 
in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Switzerland,  Baden, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Denmark  one  in  six  of 
the  population  were  under  education ;  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  in  three  provinces  of 
Holland,  and  five  departments  of  France, 
one  in  six  and  a  half  were  under  educa- 
tion ;  in  Bavaria,  one  in  seven,  in  Austria, 
one  in  nine,  and,  in  Belgium,  one  in  ten. 
In  most  of  the  northern  states  of  the 
United  States  the  proportion  was  one  in 
six,  in  the  rest,  one  in  seven ;  while,  with 
regard  to  the  southern  states,  it  was  one 
in  eight  in  Maryland,  one  in  eight  and  a 
half  in  Virginia,  one  in  nine  in  Delaware, 
and  one  in  ten  in  North  Carolina.  Coming 
home  to  our  own  country,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  want  of  educational  facilities  was 
not  80  gre^t  in  the  agricultural  as  in  the 


manufacturing  districts.  In  what  was 
called  the  York  district  the  proportion  of 
the  population  under  education  was  one  in 
six  and  a  half,  while  in  the  manufacturing 
district  it  was  one  in  eleven  and  a  half. 
In  ten  of  our  largest  manufacturing  towns, 
containing  a  population  of  913,217  per- 
sons, the  proportion  was  one  in  eleven  and 
three-quarters,  while  in  ten  other  smaller 
towns,  it  was  one  in  6*95.  How,  then, 
was  tho  existing  deficiency  to  be  supplied  ? 
There  were  two  modes  of  doing  this — the 
one  by  an  education  rate,  and  the  other  by 
a  rate  combined  with  grants  from  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  this  Bill  adopted,  and  wisely 
so,  he  considered,  the  latter  alternative. 
With  respect  to  the  deficiency  of  educa- 
tion, he  would  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  particularly  as  re- 
garded the  western  districts.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy reported — 

"  It  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly 
of  tho  insufficiency  of  tho  majority  of  those 
schools.  Tho  school-rooms  themselves  are,  for 
the  most  part,  tolerably  good,  though  possibly 
larger  than  is  necessary  for  the  daily  scholars. 
But,  generally  speaking,  tho  teachers,  books,  ap- 
paratus, and  income  of  the  school — tho  root  of  all 
tho  evil — is  very  insufficient," 

Mr.  Tinling,  inspector  of  schools  in  Dor- 
setshire, Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  and 
Cornwall,  stated — 

"  An  acquaintance  by  personal  inspection  with 
the  smaller  schools  convinces  mo  that  some  addi- 
tional public  assistance  is  required  to  raise  iu 
them  tije  standard  of  education,  if  the  teaching 
of  the  great  mass  of  tho  population  is  ever  to  bo 
oflfected." 

Having  always  supported  a  system  of  edu- 
cation based  on  religion,  he  felt  that  tho 
right  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  had 
been  rather  unjust  toward  those  who  had 
always  supported  such  a  system,  when  ho 
said  that  if  they  adopted  this  Bill  they 
must  look  to  see  secular  schools  establish- 
ed in  which  there  would  be  no  religious 
teaching.  Again,  what  was  the  evidence 
adduced  before  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion in  Manchester  and  Salford  ?  It  was 
decisive  as  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
some  other  funds  besides  those  obtained  by 
voluntary  subscription  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  different  religious  bodies  in 
Manchester  appeared  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
making  fitful  and  spasmodic  efforts  in  the 
work  of  education,  exerting  themselves 
actively  when  any  Government  scheme  in- 
consistent with  their  own  views  was  mooted, 
but  afterwards  relapsing  into  comparative 
apathy  when  the  measure  they  apprehended 
was  abandoned.     The  Dean  of  Manchester 
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in  his  dridence  stated  that  the  falling  off 
in  the  sabseriptions  and  donations  to  the 
Manchester  Education  Society  was  as 
follows  :— 

Subsoriptioiis.        Donations. 

In  1844     —     £4,389 

1846     £860     1,166 

1846     837    574 

1847     714     64 

1848     666     86 

1849     423     126 

1860     306     131 

1851     201     — 

The  number  of  schools  assisted  was  fortj- 
fiye  out  of  ninety-seven,  and  bow,  he  would 
ask,  was  it  posible  to  afford  any  adequate 
assistance  to  forty-five  schools  with  only 
an  income  of  210{.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Ker- 
row  stated  that  he  considered  the  voluntary 
system  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational necessities  of  the  community,  and 
that  the  efforts  made  by  voluntaryism  in 
Mancbester  and  Salford  had  in  a  great 
measure  been  abortive.  He  further  gave 
the  following  evidence — 

"The  two  societies  connected  with  this  part 
are  the  Congregational  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Voluntary  School  Association.  It  seems  to 
be  necessary  to  have  every  now  and  then  some 
party  agitation,  or  kind  of  public  excitement,  like 
that  produced  by  the  Factory  Bill,  or  the  minutes 
in  Council,  to  stimulate  voluntaryism  into  some 
kind  of  spasmodic  action.  The  Congregational 
Board  of  Education,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
May,  1846,  reported  that  the  sums  ascertained  to 
have  been  actually  paid  or  pledged,  and  in  the 
course  of  payment,  by  Congrogationalists,  towards 
day  schools  since  1843,  amounted  to  109,286/.,  or 
above  26,000/.  a  year.  But  small  indeed  have 
been  the  sums  contributed  since  the  excitement 
to  opposition  to  Government  measures  has  passed 
away,  and  I  very  much  fear  that,  if  the  prospect 
of  the  introduction  of  a  national  measure  of  edu- 
cation, demanded  so  extensively  by  the  people, 
were  to  be  removed,  the  voluntary  effort  which 
has  again  been  somewhat  stimulated  would  be 
still  further  diminished.  From  the  balanoe  sheet 
of  the  Congregational  Board  of  Education,  pre- 
sented on  the  10th  of  May,  1860,  we  learn  that 
the  gross  receipts  of  the  Board  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding amounted  to  1734/.  lis.lOd,,  and  its  dis- 
bursements  to  1441/.  I5s.  Id," 

The  Congregationalist  body  in  Manchester 
made  similarly  fluctuating  and  inadequate 
efforts  to  promote  education,  and  one  of  the 
witnesses  stated  that  it  was  necessary  pe- 
riodically to  get  up  the  excitement  of  oppo- 
sition to  some  threatened  State  educational 
measure  in  order  to  stimulate  voluntary 
subscriptions  among  them.  The  Rev.  John 
Kershaw,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  in 
Manchester,  also  stated  that  the  voluntary 
system  had  hitherto  proved  inadequate  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  children  of  his 
denomination,  who  were  often  left  to  grow 
Mr,  Miles 


up  in  ignorance ;  and  that  gentleman  esti- 
mated the  number  in  Manchester  that  re- 
quired instruction  at  18,000,  thongli  at  the 
present  time  there  was  only  school  aeeom- 
modation  for  4,000.  Such  was  the  evidence 
adduced  before  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Committee  by  witnesses  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent denominations  with  respect  to  the 
voluntary  system,  and  however  much  the 
Members  of  that  Committee  differed,  and 
they  did  differ  with  respect  to  the  means 
of  education  which  ought  to  be  employed, 
every  one  of  them,  he  believed,  with  tiie 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Peto,  left  the  Com- 
mittee room  with  the  conviction  that  vo- 
luntary efforts  had  proved  inefficient,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  come  upon  Go- 
vernment with  a  call  for  further  fbnda  for 
the    promotion   of   education   throngfaoot 
England.     The  great  cry  of  all  the  in- 
specters,  and  the  burden  of  all   the  evi- 
dence taken,  agreed  in  saying  that  the 
great  deflciency  was  in  the  funds,  and  that 
the  voluntary  system  had  failed   in  sap- 
plying  that  deficiency.    He  would  sksk  hon. 
Members  whether  the  denominational  bo- 
dies in  the  poorer  districts,  having  pre- 
pared and  got  ready  their  schooia,  would 
not  be  willing  to  put  them  under  the  BiH 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  they  would   each 
have  their  own  denominational  teaching 
with  perfect  liberty  of  conscience;  that 
was  to  say,  if  any  father,  mother,  or  guar- 
dian objected  to  the  doctrines  taught  ia 
any  school,  their  children  would  have  a 
right  to  be  absent  during  the  time  of  that 
teaching.     Without   that  liberty  he   felt 
convinced  that  they  could  never  form  a 
system  of  national  education  which  would 
meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  people  of 
England.     The  Bill  proposed  to  make  the 
Bible  the  essential  basis  of  the  education 
given  in  the  schools,  and,  with  that  as  the 
foundation  of  all  their  teaching  in  morals 
and  religion,  no  doubt  the  existing  machi- 
nery would  he  gradually  brought  within 
the  scope  of  the  measure ;  and  the  House 
might  therefore  safely  dismiss  all  those 
fears  about  its  necessarily  leading  to  an 
unmixed  secular  system  which  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  had  conjured 
up.     That  right  hon.  Gentleman  took  the 
total  number  of  children  now  at  school, 
and,  adding   970,000  more,  to  get  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  population,  he  made  an 
aggregate  of  3,000,000  scholars,  whose 
education,  he  said,  would  impose  a  charge 
of  3,000,000{.  per  annum  on  the  real  pro- 
perty of  the  oountrj*    Now,  if  no  priTate 
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indiyidual  would  henceforward  gubscribe  a 
farthing  towards  the  cause  of  education, 
and  if  the  National  Society,  and  all  the 
other  religious  bodies,  immediately  retired 
from  the  field  on  the  passing  of  this  Bill, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  apprehensions 
and  calculations  might  be  well-founded; 
but  it  was  clear  that  the  Church  societies 
would  not  suspend  their  labours;  they 
would  still  desire  to  have  a  school  in  every 
parish,  and  the  clergy,  who  in  the  poorer 
districts  were  now  often  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute more  than  their  means  would  allow, 
would  gladly  hail  the  assistance  they  would 
receive  under  this  Bill,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  a  rate  or  a  grant.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  notion,  that  the  Bill  would 
entail  an  annual  burden  of  3,000,000/.  on 
real  property,  was  therefore  a  mere  fan- 
tasy. Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  United  States' 
schools  were  not,  and  never  had  been,  de- 
nominational, whereas  ours  always  had  pos- 
sessed that  character.  In  America,  the 
Bible  was  used  in  schools  sometimes  to  in- 
culcate doctrines,  sometimes  to  teach  mo- 
rals, and  at  other  times  merely  for  reading 
lessons,  or  for  its  sacred  history  and  geo- 
graphy ;  but  in  this  country  the  circum- 
stance that  the  schools  were  denomina- 
tional afforded  a  guarantee  that  the  educa- 
tion they  gave  would  be  religious.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire talked  of  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  in  relation  to  this  question,  but 
did  he  forget  that  crime  cost  the  country 
2,000,000/.  annually,  and  pauperism  an- 
other 5,000,000/.,  or  that  the  result  of  a 
better  system  of  education,  in  checking 
both  of  those  evils  and  reducing  their  ex- 
pense, must  form  a  very  considerable  "  set 
off  "  against  the  debit  side  of  the  account  ? 
The  religious  difficulty  incident  to  all  such 
legislation  was,  no  doubt,  great,  but  it 
ought  to  be  fairly  grappled  with ;  and  the 
country  was  now  ripe  for  the  settlement  of 
this  question.  There  were,  at  the  present 
time,  three  Bills  before  the  House  relating 
to  it,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  they  would 
all  be  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a 
Committee  up-stairs,  in  order  that  by  some 
possible  amalgamation  of  their  most  useful 
provisions  a  comprehensive  measure  might 
be  framed  that  was  likely  to  become  law. 
In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  repeat  what 
he  had  formerly  stated,  that  he  never 
could  support  any  system  of  national  edu- 
cation that  was  not  founded  on  a  religious 


basis;  and  such  he  believed  also  to  be  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  country. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  he  believed  that 
if  a  general  system  of  education  could  be 
devised,  which  was  not  based  upon  sec- 
tarian principles,  it  would  tend  very  much 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people. 
He  believed  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
moneyed  classes  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try with  which  he  was  connected  (South 
Wales)  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  supported  the  Church  schools  ; 
but  the  education  given  in  those  schools 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  population  gene- 
rally. He  could  not  vote  in  favour  of  this 
Bill,  because  in  his  district  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  converting  all  those  parishes 
where  religious  parties  were  nearly  ba- 
lanced into  arenas  of  political  strife  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  leave  large 
numbers  of  children,  whether  connected 
with  the  Church  or  with  the  Dissenters, 
without  any  education  whatever.  Indeed, 
this  was  to  a  great  extent  the  case  in 
South  Wales  at  present,  not  from  any  in- 
difference to  the  cause  of  education  on  tho 
part  of  the  population,  but  solely  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  distinctions. 

Mb.  BYNG  said,  he  should  support  tho 
Bill  in  no  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  mas- 
terly argument  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Oxfordshire,  but  because  he  entertained 
a  sincere  conviction  that  it  would  go  far 
towards  promoting  the  cause  of  education. 
It  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  impos- 
ing local  taxation  for  local  educational 
purposes,  and  since  it  placed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  the 
ratepayers  and  the  local  authorities,  it  also 
recognised  the  salutary  principle  of  local 
self-government.  Ho  would  candidly  ad- 
mit, that  the  progress  of  education  owed 
much  to  voluntary  efforts  ;  but  while  he 
granted  that  any  compulsory  system  in 
England  would  be  at  once  dangerous  and 
hostile  to  the  feelings  of  the  great  body 
of  the  community,  he  yet  could  not  con- 
cede that  State  interference  in  the  matter 
of  education  was  either  impolitic  or  un- 
called for.  The  State  made  laws  for 
punishing  crime,  and  surely  it  was  not  be- 
yond its  province  to  vote  money  for  pre- 
venting it.  The  State  was  bound  to  go- 
vern the  people,  and  it  should  also  be  bound 
to  educate  them  as  far  as  it  could.  Let 
him  take  that  opportunity  of  saying  one 
word  as  to  the  nature  of  the  education 
provided  by  this  Bill.  With  regard,  then, 
to  the  secular  portion  of  it,  he  did  not 
think  any  exception  could  bo  taken  to  it. 
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wbilo  he  thought  the  clause  which  rendered 
it  optional  for  a  child  to  attend  the  reli- 
gious teachings  of  the  schools  had  been 
framed  in  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit. 
He  should  rejoice  much  if  a  system  could 
be  deyised  so  as  to  unite  all  religious  de- 
nominations, and  at  the  same  time  com- 
bine religious  with  secular  education  ;  but, 
in  the  absence  of  such  a  scheme,  it  would 
not  only  be  a  waste  of  time,  but  excluding 
very  many  children  from  the  benefit  of 
secular  education,  to  attempt  to  enforce 
any  one  particular  creed.  Besides,  he 
could  not  help  feeling  that  a  parent  who 
allowed  his  child  to  be  educated  in  secular 
matters  would  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
adyantages  of  religious  instruction,  and 
therefore,  although  it  might  not  be  ob- 
tained in  the  schools,  it  would  be  sought 
for  elsew^hero.  The  clause,  then,  to  which 
he  was  more  especially  adverting,  could  be 
safely  adopted  without  in  any  way  proTing 
detrimental  to  religion  ;  and  he  should  yote 
for  it  all  the  more  readily  because  it  re- 
cognised the  great,  the  generous  principle, 
of  freedom  of  conscience  in  religious  mat- 
ters. He  could  have  wished,  however, 
that  the  Bill  had  gone  a  step  further,  and 
provided  some  means  of  education  for 
adults,  for  it  was  just  possible  that  the 
instruction  obtained  in  early  life  might  be 
forgotten  as  the  child  grew  up  into  man- 
hood ;  but  perhaps  the  present  was  not 
the  proper  time  for  discussing  that  point, 
and  he  would  not  pursue  it  further.  With 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  details,  which 
ho  should  object  to  in  Committee,  he  gene- 
rally approved  of  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  the  Bill,  which  he  believed  would  prove 
to  be  the  first  important  step  towards 
supplying  those  wants  and  omissions  which 
were  daily  becoming  more  recognised  in 
our  system  of  public  education. 

Mb.  ADDERLEY  said,  that  as  there 
were  several  Ministers  unavoidably  absent, 
who  he  knew  were  anxious  to  give  their 
opinions  upon  the  Bill,  he  should  move 
that  the  debate  be  now  adjourned. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that, 
in  the  necessary  absence  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  at  a  Cabinet  Council,  he  quite 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  ad- 
visable the  debate  should  bo  adjourned. 
He  was  anxious,  however — considering  the 
deep  interest  which  had  been  manifested 
with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  the 
great  question  of  national  education  both 
by  that  House  and  the  country — that  the 
■^''uussion   in  which  they  wero  engaged 
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day  than  was  absolutely  necessary.      It 
was  extremely  difficult  for  an  independent 
Member  to  fix  any  day  for  resuming^  the 
discussion,  but  the  course  which  he  thought 
it  would  be  most  convenient  to  adopt  was 
to  adjourn  the  debate  until  to-morrow; 
meantime  he  might  be  enabled  to  make 
such  orrangements  with  the  Government 
as  would  place  it  in  his  power  to  name  an 
early  day  for  proceeding  with  the  discus- 
sion.    He  must  also  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve, that,  while  he  was  perfectly  ready 
to  admit  the  fairness  of  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  very  able  speech  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr. 
Henley),  and  that  it  was  to  him  most  pain- 
ful to  differ  from  his  right  hon.  Friend 
upon  any  question  of  great  national  inte- 
rest, he  should  be  prepared,  when  the  de- 
bate was  resumed,  to  make  to  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  urged  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  against  the  Bill,  what  he  be- 
lieved would  be  a  satisfactotj  and   con- 
clusive reply. 

Mb.  COWPER  said,  that,  his  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had 
remained  in  the  House  during  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  debate,  and  that,  having 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  not 
terminate  before  six  o'clock,  he  bad  had 
less  hesitation  in  absenting  himself  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  To- 
morrow arrangements  might  be  made  for 
fixing  a  day  for  tho  renewal  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Debate  adj(mmed  till  To-morrow, 

SPIRITS  (IRELAND)  ACT  AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  KEOGH  said,  that,  with  a  view  of 
meeting  the  objections  of  several  hon. 
Members,  he  proposed,  when  the  Bill  was 
committed,  to  introduce  into  it  certain 
clauses  giving  power  to  appeal  under  its 
operation  from  the  decision  of  the  magis- 
trates to  that  of  the  assistant  barristers. 

Viscount  BERNARD  said,  that  many 
magistrates  of  Ireland  had  urged  to  him 
to  protest  most  strongly  against  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Bill  now  b^ore  the  House,  and 
he  must  express  a  hope  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  in  introdncing  the  proposed 
Amendments,  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  practical  working  of  the  measure  of 
last  year,  which  had  done  incalculable  good 
in  the  way  of  diminishing  drunkenness. 

Bill  read  T. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore Six  o'clock. 
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537 
Libraries,  Public,  and  Museums,  Com.  cl,  23, 

219 
Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,  Com.  1660;  d,  2, 

1670,  1685,  1686 
Vacating  Seats  in  Parliament,  3R.  1380 
Wages  (Hosiery),  Leave,  260 

Babs.  Mr.  M.  T.,  Derby 

Vienna,  Conferences  at,  1955 

Bateman,  Lord 
Militia,  The,  551,  561,  951 

Baxtbr,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Montrose,  Ac, 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  998 ;  2R.  1960 


Bedford  Charity  Estate  Bill, 
I.1R.*  1172;  2R.*1623 

Bell,  Mr.  J.,  Ouildford 
Cornwall,  Duchy  of— Crown  Claims,  981 

Bbllew,  Mr.  T.  A.,  Oaltoay,  Co. 

Army  Estimates,  66,  71,  74 

Balaklava,  Light  Cavalry  Charge  at  (Earl  of 
Luoan),  Address  moved,  1344 

Breech-loading  Arms,  350 
.    Education  in  tbe  Army,  109 

Sardinia,  Convention  with,  Com.  ei.  1, 1393 


Benefices,  Union  of.  Bill, 

e.  2R.  1274 ;  Amend.  (Hon.  W.  Cowper),  1377 ; 
[o.  q,  A.  30,  N.  112,  M.  82]  1279 

Bennbt,  Mr.  P.,  Sufolk,  W. 
Crimea,  Medical  Services  in  the,  1405 

Bemtinck,  Mr.  G.  W.  P.,  Norfolk,  W. 

Church  Rates,  Leave,  1359 

Napier,  Sir  C, — Operations  in  the  Baltic,  Cor- 
respondence moved  for,  313 

Newspaper  Stamps,  Res.  800,  813 

Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,  Com.  add,  cl,  1991, 
2005 

Odessa,  Attack  on.  Address  moved,  1306 

Sebastopol  Committee,  Army  before.  That  the 
Committee  be  Secret,  55  ;  That  Mr.  J.  Ball 
be  discharged  attendance,  1611 ;  That  Cap- 
tain Scobell  be  a  Member,  1615,  1622  ;  That 
Captain  Gladstone  be  a  Member,  1687, 1700 

Tenants*  Improvement  Compensation  (Ireland), 
2R.  1551 

Transport  Service,  The,  1043 

Vacating  Seats  in  Parliament,  3R.  1280 

Berkeley,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  M.  F.  F., 
(Lord  of  the  Admiralty),  Gloucester 
Assistant  Surgeons  in  the  Baltic  Fleet,  1627 
"  Investigator,"  Crew  of  the,  406 
Medical  Departments  (Army  and  Navy),  Com. 

moved  for,  1520 
Napier,  Sir  C. — Operations  in  the  Baltic,  Cor- 
respondence moved  for,  306 
Transport  Service,  The,  1045 

Berkeley,  Mr.  H.  F.,  Bristol 
Balaklava,  light  Cavalry  Charge  at,^The  Earl 

of  Luoan,  347 ;  Address  moved,  1310,  1354 
Cemeteries,  London,  638 

Bemal  Collection,  The, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Macartney),  1293 

Bernard,  Viseount,  Bandon  Bridge 
Spirits  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment,  3R.  3160 

Berners,  Lord 
Contraband  of  War,  Eetoms  moved  for,  162, 

168 
War,  Conduct  of  the,  1863 

Bethell,  Sir  R.,  see  Solicitor  General, 
The 

Biggs,  Mr.  W.,  Newport,  (Isle  of  Wight) 
British  Museum,  ^. — Opening  on  Sundays,  919 
Wages  (Hosiery),  Leave,  258 

BiGNOLD,  Sir  S.,  Norwich 
Libraries,  Public,  and  Museums,  Com.  cl,  4, 210 

Bills  of  Exchange  BiU, 
C.2R.  1249;  Amend.  (Mr.  Vance),  1252,  [p.  q, 
A.  114,  N.  58,  M.  561  1^72 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes 

Bill, 
C.2R.  1374 
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Births,  Begitiraium  <if,  {Scotland)  BUI, 
c.lR.*1067;  3R.*1948 

Blackburk.  Mr.  P.,  Stirlingshire 

Budget,  The— Financial  Statement,  Rep.  1667 
Custom*  Duties,  3R.  1791 ;  Com.  cl.  1, 1904 
Education  (Scotland),  3R.  Amend.  1905 

Bla5D.  Mr.  L.  H.,  King's  Co. 

Maynootfa  Colioge,  Com.  moved  for,  208G 
Poop  Law  (Ireland),   Administration  of  the, 
lil8 

Blakdpord,  Marquess  of.  Woodstock 
British  Museum,  Ac— Openiog  on  Sundays, 

922 
Torquay  District  Churches,  2R.  662 

BoLDBRO,  Col.  H.  G.,  Chippenham 
Aldcrshot,  Camp  at,  1428,  1786,  1787 
Commissariat  Estimates,  464 
Medical  Departments  (Army  and  Navy),  Com. 

moved  for,  1604,  1626 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland,  414 

Booker.  Mr.  T.  W.,  Herefordshire 
Wages  (Hosiery),  Leave,  266 


Bmout,  Mr.  J.,  Manchester 
BaraneUi,  the  Convict,  1869 
England  and  Ireland,  Improrcsd   Comnmnica- 

tion,  2R.  1806 
Factories.  Leave,  6.0, 617 
Friendly  Societies,  Com.  634  ;   d.  13,  ©3i 
Newfoundland,  Colony  of,  886 
Newspaper  Stamps,  Res.  807 
Newspaper  Stamp  DuUes,  Com.  1G86  ;  add,  cL 

2006 
Sardinia,  Convention  with.  Res.  1081 
Vienna,  Conferences  at,  1698, 1790,  1  W1,204S, 

2049 

Brighton,  Becordership  of, 

c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Craufurd).  191  ;  Motiea 
neg.  202  ;  Motion  expunged  from  Uie  Jour- 
nals of  the  House,  ib, 

British  Museum,  Ac—Openiisg  on  Snm^ 

days, 
c.  Motion  (Sir  J.  Walmsley),  916  :  Ameod.  (Ur, 
A.  PeUatt),  926,  [p.  q,   A.  48,    K.   2«,  M. 
187]  ;  Main  Question  withdrawn,  940 

Brotherton,  Mr.  J.,  Salford 
Libraries,  Public,  and  Museums,  Com.  cf.  4, 
209,  213 


BOUVERIB,  Hon.  E.  P.  (Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade),  Kilmarnock,  d^c. 

Benefices,  Union  of,  2R.  1277 

Commissariat  Estimates,  443 

Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1007 

England  and  Ireland,  Improved  Communica- 
tion, 2R.  1867 

Hartlepool  Pier  and  Port,  2R.  880 

Torquay  District  Cuurches,  2R.  Adj.  moved, 
484 

BowYBR,  Mr.  G.,  Dundalk 
French  Indemnity  Fund,  1663 
Marriage  Law  Amendment  Leave,  601,  608 
Pauper  Children  (Ireland),  Education  of,  626 
Sardinia,  Convention  with,  981 ;    Res.   1083, 

1087.1127  ^        .         ^       V 

Sebastopol,  Army  before.  Committee,  That  the 

Committee  be  Secret,  60 
Wilis  and  Administrations,  Leave,  1462 

Bradt,  Mr.  J.,  Leitrim 
Medical  Departments  (Army  and  Navy),  Com. 

moved  for,  1618 
Metropolis,  Local  Management,  2R.  1472 
Military  College,  Sandhurst,  Com.  moved  for, 

898 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),   Administration  of  the, 

1423 

Breadalbane,  Marquess  of 
Lucan,  Earl  of.  Recall  of.  Address  moved,  771 

Breech-loading  Arms, 
c.  Observations  (Mr.  Maguire),  347 

Bridges,  Metropolitan, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Oliveira),  407 


Brougham,  Lord 

Carden,  Mr.,  Case  of,  469,  460,  856.  857 
Criminal  Justice,  Rep.  384  ;  3R.  636,  037 
Criminal  Justice,  Return  moved  for,  640 
Criminal  Law  Procedure,  Res.  952*,  977. 1169. 

1376,1378  ^  ^^ 

Ecclesiastical  Courts,  2R.  646;    Com.   1373, 

1374, 1376 
MiUtia,  The,  961 

Brown,  Mr.  H.,  Tewkesburtf 
Transport  Service,  The,  1040 

Brown,  Mr.  W.,  Lancashire,  S. 
Bills  of  Exchange,  2R.  1270 
Ordnance  Estimates,  373 

Bruce,  Mr.  C.  L.  C,  Elgin  and  iftwrn- 
shire 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  999 

Buck,  Mr.  L.  W.,  Bewmshire,  If. 

Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  Com«  cL  4, 
Amend.  208,  213 

Budget,  The-^-Financial  Statement, 
c.  Res.  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  1565 ; 
Rep.  1629 

BuLLER,  Sir  J.  B.  Y.,  Devonshire,  S. 
Ordnance  Estimates,  369 
Torquay  District  Churches,  2R.  661,  563 

Burial  Acts, 
L  Petition  (Earl  of  Sandwich),  2042 

Burial  Grounds, 

€,  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  A.  PeUatt),  207 ;  Houae 
counted  out,  ib.l  Question  (Mr.  A,  PeUaU^ 
986 
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Burial  Oroundi  (BcotUmd)  Bill, 
€.  IR.*  561 ;  an.*  774 

Buriali  in  VaultSt 
c  Queitton  (Gen.  Peel),  1785 

BoTLER,  Mr.  C.  S.,  Tower  HamUti 
Metropolis  Local  Management,  2R.  1472 

Butt,  Mr.  G.  M.,  Weymouth 

Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,  Com.  d.  4,  1674, 

1675,  1079 ;  el.  A,  1080 ;  cl.  D,  1081,  1983 
Sebastopol,  Armj  before,  Gonmiittee,  That  the 

Committee  be  Secret,  44 

Butt,  Mr.  I.,  Youghal 

Army  Estimates,  75 

Brighton,  Recordership  of.  Com.  moved  for, 

200,  202 
Judgments  Execution,  2R.  225 

Byno,  Hon.  G.  H.  C,  Tavistock 
Army,  Promotions  in  the,  1891 
Education  (No.  2),  2R.  2158 

CAinNS,  Mr.  H.  M.,  Belfast 

England  and  Ireland,  Improved  Communica- 
tion, 2R.  Amend.  1864,  1867 

Cambbiboe,  Duke  of 
Horses,  Export  of,  1782 
Horses,  Transport  of,  to  the   East,  Returns 

moved  for,  634 
Transport  of  Troops— The  •'  Alma,"  lOiO 

Cambridge  University  Bill, 
I.  IR.*  1373;  2R.*1499; 
Com.  1707 

Campbell,  Lord 

Church  Rates,  1837. 1848 
Military  at  the  Assixes,  1552, 1553 

Canning,  Viscount  (Poatmastcr-Genernl) 
Australia,  Postal  Communication  with,  1057, 

1050 
Cambridge  University,  Com.  1727 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Kafirs,  The,  c.  Question  (Hon.  H.  O.  Liddell), 

190 
Postal  Communication,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), 637 

Carden,  Mr.,  Case  of, 
I.  Question  (Lord  Brougham),  459,  856 

Cardigan,  Earl  of 
Lucan,  Earl  of.  Recall  of.  Address  moved,  752 

Card  WELL,  Rt.  Hon.  E.,  Oxford,  City 
Balaklava,  Light  Cavalry  Charge  at — The  Earl 

of  Lucan,  Address  moved,  1354 
Budget,  The— Fiminoial  Statement,  Rep.  1643 
England  and  Ireland,  Improved  Communica- 
tion, 2R.  1806 
Loan,  Rep.  1970 

Librnrios,  Public,  and  Museums,  Com.  cl,  i, 
209 


Carlisle  Canonriee  BiU, 

e.  IR,*  2046 


Cartee,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Winchester 
Friendly  Societies,  Com.  cl.  40,  538 

Cathedral  Appointments  Act  Continuance 

Bill, 
<?.  2R.*  583 

Cayley,  Mr.  E.  S.,  Yorkshire,  K.  B. 
Education  (No.  2),  2k.  2150 
Transport  Service,  The,  1036 

Cecil,  Lord  R.  T.  G.,  Stamford 
Education  (No.  2),  Leave,  684 
Poland,  Reconstitution  of.  Address  moved,  11 85 

Cemeteries,  London, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  H.  Berkeley),  63d 

Chambers,  Mr.  M.,  Greenwich 
Fisheries,  Sea  Coast  (Ireland),  2R.  1541 
Medical  Departments  (Army  and  Navy),  Com, 

moved  for,  ld24 
Ordnance  Estimates,  376 

Chambers,  Mr.  T.,  Hertford 
Marriage  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1776 

Chancellor,  The  Lord  (Rt.  Hon.    Lord 

Cranworth) 
Adjournment  of  the  House,  1 370 
Cambridge  University,  Com.  1707 
Chancery,  Court  of.  Despatch  of  Business,  Com. 

1061,  1067 
Chancery,  Court  of,  Fees  in  the,  2036 
Charitable  Trusts  (1855),  2R.  1464 
Church  Hates,  1500, 1847 
Criminal  Justice,  Rep.  384 ;  3R.  636 
Criminal  Justice,  Return  moved  for,  540 
Criminal  Law  Procedure,  Res.  075,  1378 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Com.  1374,  1375 
Military  at  the  Assixes,  1553 
Roman  Catholic  Processions,  Correspondence 

moved  for,  184 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis),  Radnor 
Budget,  The— Fimincial  Statement,  1555,  1580, 

1688,  1500,  1604,  1610;  Rep.  1020,  1644, 

1610,  1650,  1652,  1053,  1054 
Customs  Duties,  2R.  1792  ;  Com.  1002  ;  cl.l, 

1903,  1904,  1905 
Fast  Day,  The,  485 
Hop  Duty,  The,  883 
Income  Tax,  Com.  cl.  1,  1977,  1978 
Income  Tax  Deductions,  1780 
Income  Tax  on  Civil  Servants,  1950 
Loan,  Com.  d.  1,  1897 ;   cl.  7,  1890  ;  cl.  22, 

ib.  I  Rep.  1956, 1965  :  3R.  2047,  2048 
Lunatic  Asylum  (Ireland)  Advances,  2R.  379, 

380 
Matriculations,  Stamp  Duties  on,  1295 
Newspaper  Stamps,  Res.  774,  775,  802.  814 
Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,  2R.  1153;  Com.  <*/. 

2,  1665;  cl.  4, 1673, 167o,  1681,  1085,  1680, 

1978,  1979  ;  cl.  A.  ib.,  1980  ;  cl.  B,  ib. ;  el, 

D.  1983  ;  add.  cl.  ib.,  2008,  2031,  2035 

\cont. 
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Real  Propertj^Probate  Dalies,  080 
Sardinia,  Con?eDtioii  with,  2R.  1381 ;  Com.  c/. 

1, 1298  ;  el.  3, 19M 
Spirit  Duties  (SootUad  and  Inlaod),  1789, 

1790;  2R.  1805 
Supply— Rojal  Palaoes,  Ac,  1482.  Ii84,  li88 ; 

— Commissioners  of  Audit,  1496 

Chancery  Court  of,  Detpatch  ofBusinea, 

Bill 
I,  1R.*459;2R.*7S0; 

Com.  1060;  dR.*  1282 
c.  IR.*  1529  {  2R.*  1785 

Chancery,  Court  qf,  Fees  in  the, 
L  Obierrations  (Lord  Ljndhurst),  2085 

Chakdos,  MaraaeM,  Buchingham 
England  and  Ireland,  Improved  Comnmniaa- 
tion,2R.  1864 

Chapuv,  Mr.  W.  J.,  Salisbury 
London  and  South  Western  Railway,  2R.  884 

CharitdbU  Truits  (1855)  Bill, 
I,  IR.*  1378 ; 
2R.  1464 

.  Charity  Commission,  The, 
c.  Address  moTed(Mr.A.  Pellatt),  1739;  Motion 
withdrawn,  1742 

Chbethaic,  Mr.  J.,  Lancashire,  S, 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissorr  Kotes^  2R, 
1274 

Chelsea,  ViBcount,  Dover 
Militia,  Term  of.  Service  in  the,  1178 

Chighebteb,  Bishop  of 
Burial  Acts,  The,  2042 

Child,  Mr.  S.,  Staffordshire,  K 
Libraries,  Public,  and  Museums,  Com.  ch  4, 
213 

China,  Trade, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Gregson),  978 ;  Address  mored 

(Mr.   Hors&U),  1243;  Motion  withdrawn, 

1247 

Church  Bates, 

I,  Petitions  (Earl  Grey),  1499  ;  (Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter), 1834 

Church  BaUs  Abolition  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  1355,  [A.  155,  N.  76,  M.  791  1369 ; 

Church  Bates  Abolition  (No.  2)  Bill, 
c.  1R.*1743 

Cinque  Ports  Bill, 
c,  l£U«  1948 


CifM  Service  Saimate, 
e.  Observations  (Mr.  W.  WiUiaois),  14TS«  14in  ; 

Amend.  (Mr.  W.  Williams),  1477.  [V-  ^.  A,  3, 

N.  126,  M.  123]  1486 ;  R^.  15M 

Clarendon,  Earl  of  (Secretary  o£    Staie 
for  Foreign  Affairs) 
Russia,  Elmperor  of,  Death  o^  I 
Sardinia,  Convention  with.    Address     MMMjmw^d, 

1050 
Vienna,  Congress  at — Court  of  'PruatOM^   979, 
1704, 1706 

Clay,  Sir  W.,  Tower  Eamlett 

Church  Rates,  Leave,  1355 
Customs  Duties,  2R.  1799 

Clifford,  Col.  H.  M.,  Hereford 

MUitia  Service,  977 

COBBETT,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Oldham 
Factories,  Leave,  592,  616,  617 

CoBDEN,  Mr.  R.,  Yorkshire,  W.  B. 
Marriage  Law  Amendment,  Leave,  517 
Sardinia,  Convention  with,  Res.  1105 

CocKBUBN,  Sir  A.  J.  E.9  see  Attobsxt 
General,  The 

Colchester,  Lord 
Contraband  of  War,  Returns  moved  Sar,  168 
Government  and  the  War,  1399 

Collier,  Mr.  R.  P.,  Plymouth 
Marriage  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1760 
Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,  Com.  eL  S.IAmeBd. 

1661,  1671 
Testamentary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  1816 

Colonial  Church,  The 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Dufly),  1554 

Colonial  Department, 
l.  Question  (Eari  of  Derby),  336 
e.  Question  (Rt.   Hon.  Sir  J.  PaUogton),  11, 
419;  Observations,  1405 1 -iS^r^,  1493 

Colonial  Episcopal  Appointments^ 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Dunlop),  1403 

Commissariat  Estimates, 

e.iSS 

Committees,  Chairman  of, 
c.  Appointment  of  Bfr.  FitsR^,  1476 

Common  Law  Procedure  Act  Amendment 

{Ireland)  BUI, 
I.  3R.»  1 
Royal  Assent,  624 

Commons  Inclosure  BiU, 
I  2R.*  624 ;  Rep.»  ^30 ;  3R.*  656 

Royal  Assent,  1781 

Consolidated  Fund  (20,000,0001)  BiU, 
Royal  Assent,  79 
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Consolidated  Fund  (3,300,0001.)  Bill, 
1. 3R  .•  1 
Royal  Assent,  79 

Contraband  of  War, 
I.  Returns  moTod  for  (Lord  Bemers),  102 

Copyhold  Inclosare — Supply, 
c.  U98 

Cornwall,  Dutchy  qf^Crovm  Claims, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  BeU),  981 

County  Court  Judges,  Salaries  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Lowe),  1951 

County  Beads,  South  Wales — Supply, 
e.  1498 

Court  of  Session  {Scotland)  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1469 

Cowan,  Mr.  C,  Edinburgh 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1007 
Income  Tax,  Com.  el,  1,  1978 
Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,  Com.  1658;   cL  2, 

1663  ;  add,  el,  2017 
Ordnance  Estimates,  154,  369 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland,  412 
Supply— Post  Office  Services,  853 

CowPER,  Hon.  W.  F.  (Under  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department),  Hertford 
Benefices,  Union  of,  2R.  Amend.  1276 
Education  (No.  2),  2R.  2160 
Friendly  Societies,  Re-com.  add,  el,  1934 
Napier,  Sir  C. — Operations  in  the  Baltic,  Cor- 
respondence moved  for,  311 

Cra^worth,  Lord,  see  Chancellor,  The 
Lord 

Craufurd,  Mr.  E.  H.  J.,  Ayr,  Jsc. 
Brighton,   Reoordership  of.  Com.  moved  for, 

191,  201,  202,  203 
Howard,  Mr.,  Appointment  of,  1428 
Judgments  Execution,  2R.  226 
Members'  Qualification,  Leave,  77 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland,  418 
Wages,  Payment  of.  Com.  moved  for,  940 

Crimea,  The, 

Army  in  the,  c.  Address  moved  (Mr.  T.  Bun- 
combe), 619 ;  Motion  neg.  623 

BalcJclava,  Cavalry  Charge  cU,  I,  Statement 
(Earl  of  Lucan),  3,  157 ;  Papers  moved  for, 
382  ; — Recall  o]  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  Address 
moved,  730 
c.  Question  (Lord  Elcho),  346 :  Address  moved 
(Mr.  H.  Berkeley),  1310;  Motion  withdrawn, 
1354 

Cavalry  in  the  East,  I,  Return  moved  for  (Lord 
Vivian),  2043 ;  Motion  withdrawn,  2046 
e.  Observations  (Mr.  Palk),  226 ;  Question  (Mr. 
Noel),  1787 

Horses,  Compensation  for  the  Loss  of,  e.  Ques- 
tion (Col.  Wynn),  1869 

Horses,  Transport  of,  I.  Return  moved  for, 
(Earl  of  Albemarle),  624 


Crim€a,  7%«— oontinoed. 
Junior  Ofieert  of  the  Army,  L  Obierrations 

(Earl  of  Orkney),  229 
Medal,  The,  e.  Question  (Hofl.  W.  0.  Stanley), 

189 
Medical  Arrangements,  c.  Observations  (Mr.  A, 

Stafford),  538 ;  Question  (Mr.  Bennet),  1405 
Medical  OJieersfor  the,c.  Question  (Col.  Smyth), 

10 ;  (Mr.  Layard),  96 
Reinforcements  for  the  Army,  c.  ObservatioM 

rSir  De  Lacy  Evans),  1406 
Seocutopol,  Bombardment  of,  e.  Question  (Mr. 

Muntz),  1555 
Sick  and  Wounded  Soldiers,  c.  Observations 

iMr.  A.  Stafford),  839 ;  Question  (Mr.  6. 
)undas),  1404 
Siege  Ammunition,  e.  Question  (Ool.  Wynn), 

1868 
Telegraphic  Communication  with,  I,  Question 
(Earl  of  Hardwicke),  1781 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Layard),  1788 ;  (Mr.  Warner), 
1948,  2046 
WanU  of  the,  e.  Question  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe),  8 

Criminal  Justice  Bill, 
I,  Rep.  384 ; 

Return  moved  for  (Lord  Brougham),  540  ; 

3R.  686 
c,  IR.*  878 ; 

2R.  1167 

Criminal  Law  Procedure, 
I,  Res.  (Lord  Brougham),  952, 1376 ;  Question 
(Lord  Hatherton),  1169 

Criminal  Lunatics*  Asylum, 
I,  Question  (Lord  St.  Leonards),  335 

Crosslet,  Mr.  F.,  Halifax 
Factories,  Leave,  609 
Real  Property— Probate  Duties,  591 
Sebastopol,  Army  before,  Committee,  That  the 
Committee  be  Secret,  59 

Customs  Duties  BiU, 
e,  IR,*  1623; 
2R.  1791  ; 
Com.  1900 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  John  MacGregor), 

1901  ;  Amend,  withdrawn,  1003  ; 
cl  1,  1903 

Daties,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Cardigan,  ike, 
British  Museum,  Ao, — Opening  on  Sundays,  921 
Church  Rates,  Leave,  1358 
Customs  Duties,  Com.  1901 
Supply— New  Houses  of  Parliament,  1492 

Dean  and  Woolmer  Forests  Bill, 

c.  2R.*  234  ;  3R.*  538 

I,  IR.*  540;  2R.*  1373;  Rep.*  1464;  3R.*  1499 
Royal  Assent,  1781 

Debt,  The  Unfunded, 
c.  Observations  (Sir  H.  Willoughby),  814 

Deedes,  Mr.  W.,  Kent,  E. 
London  and  South  Western  Railway,  2R.  237 
Newspaper  Stamps,  2R.  Amend.  1109 

Deficiency  Bills, 
U  Question  (Lord  Monteagle),  7 
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Dexisov,  Mr.  B.  B.,  Tarhhire^  W.  B. 
VMaliDg  Seftti  in  ParlUment,  SR.  1381 

Dnrisoir,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Malion 

Balaklara*  Light  CaTalry  Charge  at— Earl  of 

Luean,  Address  moved,  1353 
Paaper  Children,  Education  of,  Leave,  1538 
Sardinia,  Convention  with,  Res.  1080 

DfiRBT,  E&rl  of 

Cavalry  in  the  Crimea,  Return  moved  for,  2045 
Colonial  Office^'Abeence  of  the  Secretary  of 

State.  336 
Exchequer  BiUs  (17,183,0002.),  SR.  476 
Floating  Batteries,  2041 
Luoan,  Earl  of,  Recall  of.  Address  moved,  764 
Militia,  The,  558 

Paper,  Manufiicture  of— Textile  Fabrics,  043 
Partnenhip,  Law  of,  043,  047 
War,  The— SUte  of  the  Negotiations,  1947 

DiLLWTK,  Mr.  L.  L.,  Swansea 
Education  (No.  2),  2R.  2158 

DiSRAEU,  Rt.  ITon.  B.,  Suchinghamshire 
Balaklava,  Light  Cavalry  Charge  at— The  Earl 

of  Lucan,  Address  moved,  1347, 1354 
Debt,  The  Unfunded,  830 
Fast  Day— Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Rev.  H.  Mel- 

vill,  983 
Indian  Finance,  1730,  1731 
Loan,  Rep.  1967 

Lunatic  Asylum  (Ireland),  Advances,  2R.  380 
Newspaper  Stamps,  Res.  775 
Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,  2R.  1 156  ;  Com.  cL  4, 

1678,  1G85  ;  add.  el,  2009,  2014 
Sardinia,  Convention  with,  Res.  1 071 , 1 004, 1 1 02 
Sebastopol,  Army  before,  Committee,  That  the 

Committee  be  Secret,  46  ;  That  Capt.  Glad- 
stone be  a  Member,  1891 
Spirit  Duties  (Scotland  and  Ireland),  1790 
Supply — Poor- Law  Administration,  1494, 1405; 

— Commissioners  of  Audit,   1497; — Public 

Education,  1499 
Uniformity,  Act  of,  Com.  moved  for,  1738 
Vienna,  Conferences  at,  1051,  1053,  1954 
Wiltshire  Militia,  The,  1297 

Dissenters^  Marriages  Billf 
e.  1R.»  1804 

Downing  Street,  Public  Offices  Extension 

Bill, 
c.  Leave,  1830  ;  1R.«  1831 

DRUMMom),  Mr.  H.,  Surrey,  W, 

Aldershot,  Camp  at,  503 

British  Museum,  &e, — ^Opening  on  Sundays,  021 

Church  Rates,  Leave,  1362 

Marriage  Law  Amendment,  Leave,  512,  514 

Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,  2R.  1140 ;  Com.  c/. 
4,1680;  add,  el,  2034 

Sebastopol,  Army  before.  Committee,  That  the 
Committee  be  Secret,  42,  49 ;  That  Captain 
Scobell  be  a  Member,  1615,  1619;  That 
Captain  Gladstone  be  a  Member,  1690 

DuppY,  Mr.  C.  G.,  New  Boss 
Colonial  Church,  The,  1554 
Fisheries,  Sea  Coast  (Ireland),  2R.  1539 
Newspaper  Stamps,  2  R.  1151 


Dues,  Sir  J.,  London 
Brighton,  Reeordership  of,  Com.  moirvd  lor, 

201 
Free  Sohools,  Leave,  1370 

DuKCAK,  Viscoant  (Lord  of  the  Treasury), 
Forfarshire 
Education  (Scotland),  Leate,  903,  1003 ;  2R. 
1918 

DuKCOMBE,  Hon.  Capt.  A.,  Torhshire, 
E.B. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  639 

Crimea— Sick  and  Wounded  Soldiers,  850 

DuNCOMBE,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Finsbury 

Crimea — Wants  of  the  Army,  8,  9 ;   Address 

moved,  619,  623 
Factories,  Leave,  601 
Utter  Carriers,  The,  639 
Metropolis  Local  Management,  2R.  1471 
Sebastopol,  Army  before.  Committee,  That  the 

Committee  be  Secret,  66 
Stamped  Envelopes,  039 
Vienna,  Conferences  at,  1955 

Dina)A8,  Mr.  G.,  Linlithgowshire 
Ordnance  Estimates,  131 
Transport  Scrrice,  The,  1050 
Volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  351 
War,  The— Arrangements  for  the  Sick,  1404 

Dundonald%  Admiral,  Earl  of.  Proposals, 

e.  Question  (Capt.  Scobell),  1554 

DuNLOP,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Greenock 
Colonial  Episcopal  Appointments,  1403 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1013 ;  2&.  1912 
Intestacy  (Scotland),  2R.  1530 
Judgments  Execution,  2R,  225 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  2069 
Ordnance  Estimates,  370 
Oiidnance  Survey  of  (Scotland),  414 

Ddnke,  Lieut.-Col.  F.  P.,  Portarling- 
ton 

Army  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for,  1234 

Army  Estimates,  64,  65,  67,  75 

Balaklava,  Light  Cavalry  Charge  at — Eari  of 
Lucan,  Address  moved,  1345 

Breech-loading  Arms,  352 

Civil  Service  Estimates,  1418 

Conunissariat  Estimates,  449 

Crimea,  Surgeons  for  the,  10 

Education  in  the  Army,  107 

Ireland,  Legislation  for,  18 

Judgments  Execution,  2R.  225 

Military  College,  Sandhurst,  Com.  moved  for, 
899 

Ordnance  Estimates,  123,  152,  153,  156,  373  ; 
Rep.  415 

Ordnance  Survey  of  (Scotland),  411 

Pauper  Children  (Ireland),  Education,  531 

Supply— Post  Office  Service,  852,  853;— Re- 
venue Department,  Rep.  1249 

Volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  352 

Dwelling-Houses  {Scotland)  Bill, 
c.  2R.*  977 
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Ebrinotok,  Viscount,  Marylchone 
Army  Estimates,  73 
Commissariat  Estimates,  433 
Friendly  Societies,  Re-com.  add.  cl.  1934 
Libraries,  Public  and  Museums,  Com.  cL  8 ; 

cl.  19,  214 
Metropolitan  IakoX  Management,  Leave,  726 
Public   Offices — Downing    Street    Extension, 

Leave,  1831 
Sunday  Trading  (Metropolis),  Leave,  1527 
Supply — New  Uouscs  of  Parliament,  1402 

EccUiiastical  Courts  Bi% 
e.  3R .•  846 
l.  1R.»382; 
2R.  546 : 
Com.  1373 

Ecclesiasitcal  Property  (Ireland)  BUI, 
€.  IR.*  8 ;  2R.»  1249 

Education  {No.  2)  Bill, 
€.  Leave,  640 ;  IR.*  099; 
2R.  2112;   Amend.  (Rt.  lion.  J.  Henley), 
2151 

Education  {Scotland)  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  989;  IR.  1249; 
2R.  1905 ;  Amend.  (Mr.   Blackburn),   1912, 
[o.  q.  A.  210,  N.  171,  M.  39]  1931 

Education,  Committee  of  Council  on, 
c.  Question  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Pakington),  1503 

Education  in  the  Army, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  £ifart),95  ;  Motion  (Mr.  Rich), 
98  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  111 

Education  in  India, 
L  Papers  moved  for  (Lord  Monteagic),  79 

Education,  National, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Mills),  1868 

Education,  Public — Supply, 
c.  1499  ;  Rep.  1528 

EoERTOX,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Cheshire,  N. 
Friendly  Societies,  Com.  cl,  0,  536 

EoLiNTON,  Earl  of 
Carden,  Mr.,  Case  of,  858 

Elcho,  Lord,  Haddingtonshire 

Balaklava,  Light  Cavalry  Charge  at,  346  ;— 

Earl  of  Lucan,  Address  moved,  1319,  1339, 

1353 
Education  T Scotland),  Leave,  1001 
Ordnance  Estimates,  152,  153 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland,  408,  411,  417 
Scotch  Statistics,  1403 

Ellenborouoh,  Earl  of 

Balaklava,  Cavalry  Charge  at,  Papers  moved 

for,  383 
Cavalry  in  the  East,  Returns  moved  for,  2045 
Commissions  in  the  Army,  545 
Government  and  the  War,  1379,  1396,  1398, 
HOI  [fftwii, 
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ELLENDOBouon,  Earl  ot^eotU, 
Militia,  The,  553 

Militia  (Ireland),  2R.  1171  ;  3R.  1285,  1290 
Sardinian  Goveriiment,  Supplies  to  the,  1935 
Secretaries  of  State,  Ao.,  2R.  385,  404 

Ellesmere,  Earl  of 
Secretaries  of  State,  Ac.,  2R.  405 

Ellice,  Rt.  Hod.  E.,  Coventry 
Medical  Departments  (Army  and  Na\7),  Com. 

moved  for.  1522 
Ordnance  Estimates,  355,  357,  360 
Sebastopol,  Army  before.  Committee,  That  the 
Committee  bo  Secret,  51 

Ellice,  Mr.  E.,  St,  Andrews,  &c. 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland,  412,  415,  417 

Elliot,  Hon.  J.  E.,  B>oxburghsh%re 
Factories,  Leave,  600 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1012 

England  and  Ireland  Improved  CoMimu- 

nication  Bill, 
c,  IR.*  878 

'2R.    1864;    Amend.    (Mr.   Cairns),    1865; 
Amend,  withdrawn,  1867 

Envelopes,  Stamped, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  T.  Dunoombe),  639 

Eton  School, 
c.  Observations  (Mr.  Ewart),  437 

Evans,  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  De  Lacy,  West- 
minster, 
Crimea— Reinforcements  for  the  Army,  1406 
Metropolis  Local  Management,  2R.  1472 
Ordnance  Estimates,  370 

EwAET,  Mr.  W.,  Dumfries,  d:c. 
Army,  Promotions  in  the,  1872 
Customs  Duties,  2R.  1805 
Education  in  the  Army,  95 
Intestates,  Real  Estates  of.  Leave,  579 
Libraries,  Public  and  Museums,  Com.  cl.  4, 

208,  212,   213;    cl,    8;    cl,  19,   214,  215. 

216,  217;  cl.  22;  Amend.  217,  218;  add, 

cl.  221 
Militia,  Scotch,  1067 
Schools,  Public,  and  Universities,  Com.  moved 

for,  242  ;—  Eton,  437 
Supply,  Royal  Parks,  Ac.  1486, 1488 

Exchequer,    Chancellor    op    the,    see 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Exchequer  Bills  (17,183,000?.)  Bill,, 
c.  3R.  228 

/.  IR.*  229 ;  2R.*  322 ;  Rep.*  382  ; 
3R.  400 
Royal  Assent,  024 

Exchequer,  Comptroller  General  of  rte— 
Supply, 
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ExETEB,  Bishop  of 

Church  Rates,  1600,  1501,  1834,  1849 
Eoolesiastical  Courts,  2R.  546  ;  Com.  1375 
Intramural  Burials  (Ireland),  2R.  Amend.  1282, 

1283,  1284 
Roman  Catholic  Processions,  Correspondence 

moTed  for,  169,  112, 113, 188 

Factories, 
c.  Leaye,  592,  [A.  101,  N.  109,  M.  8]  619 

Factories,  Inspectors  of-^Supplg, 

c.  1496 

Faoan,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Cork 

Budget,  The— Financial  Statement,  Rep.  1653, 

1654 
Maynooih  College,  Com.  moved  for,  2051 
Spirit  Duties  (Scotland  and  Ireland),  1789 

Farrer,  Mr.  J.,  Durham,  S. 
Hartlepool  Pier  and  Port,  2R.  870 


Fast  Day,  The, 

I  Motion  (Earl  Granville),  637 ;  House  at- 
tended at  the  Ahhey  Church,  941 

e.  Question  (Sir  J.  Walmsley),  485 ;  House  at- 
tended at  St.  Mai^garet's  Church,  941 ;  Vote 
of  Thanks  to  the  Rev.  H.  Melvill,  984 

Fergus,  Mr.  J.,  Fifeshire 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland,  415 

Financial  Statement — The  Budget, 
c.  Res.  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  1555 ; 
Rep.  1629 

Fisheries,  Inland  (Ireland),  Bill, 
e,  2R.  1544 ;  Order  for  2R.  discharged,  1545 

Fisheries,  Sea  Coast  (Ireland),  Bill, 
c,  2R.  1531 ;  Amend.  (Rt.  Hon.  J.   Napier), 
1539,  [o.  $.  A.  19,  N.  145,  M.  126]  1544 

FitzGerald,  Mr.  J.  D.  (Solicitor  General 
for  Ireland),  Ennis 
Tenants'  Improvement  Compensation  (Ireland), 
2R.  1549 

FitzGerald,  Mr.  W.  R.  S.,  Hiycsham 
Criminal  Justice,  2R.  1167 
Income  Tax,  Com.  cl.  1, 1977 
Lihniries,  Puhlic,  and  Museums,  Com.  cX,  8, 

214 ;  cl,  19,  216  ;  c/.  22,  218  ;  ch  23,  220 
Lunatic  Asylum  (Ireland)  Advances,  2R.  381 
Pauper  Children  (Ireland),  Education  of,  529 
Supply— Post  Office  Services,  854 

FiTzRoY,  Hon.  H.  (Chairman  of  Commit- 
tees), Lewes 
Burial  Grounds,  Com.  moved  for,  987 
Loan,  Com.  cl,  1, 1897 
Metropolitan  Local  Management,  Leave,  722 
Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,  Com,  nM.  el,  1997 
Ordnance  Estimates,  378 


I  FiTz William,  Earl 

Secretaries  of  SUte,  Ac,  2R.  402 

Floating  Batteries, 
I  Question  (Earl  Talbot),  2037 

Floter,  Mr.  J.,  Dorsetshire 
Church  Rates,  Leave,  1366 

Foreign  Department — Supply 

0.  1493 

FoRSTER,  Mr.  C,  Walsall 
Wages,  Payment  of.  Com.  moved  ibr,  Ml 

FoRSTER,  Mr.  J.  Bertoick 
Hartlepool  Pier  and  Port,  2R.  881 

Fox,  Mr.  W.  J.,  Oldham 
British  Museum,  Ao-^O^mng  on  SandajB,936 
Customs  Duties,  2R.  1804 
Education  (No,  2.)i  Leave,  686 
Factories,  Leave,  605 

Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,  Com.  add,  el,  2000 
Wages  (Hosiery),  Leave,  257 


Free  Schools  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  1870  ;  1R.»  1373 

French,  Mr.  F.,  Soscommon,  Co. 
Adjournment  of  the  House — ^Emperor  of  the 

Frenfth,  1551 
Army,  Promotions  in  the,  1894 
Balaklava,  Cavalry  Charge  at — Earl  of  LneaD, 

Address  moved,  1342 
Constabulary  and  Assistant  BarriaterB  (Ireland), 

Votes  for  the,  1409,  1413 
England  and « Ireland  Improved  Communiea- 

tion,  2R.  1865 
Grand  Juries  (Ireland),  Leave,  913 
Income  Tax,  Special  Commissioner  of,  984 
«*  Investigator,"  Crew  of  the,  406 
Ireland,  Legislation  for,  17 
Judgments  Execution,  2R..  224 
Pauper  Children  (Ireland),  Education  of,  531 
Russia,  Emperor  of.  Death  of,  10 
Sardinia,  Convention  with,  Com.  cl.  I,  1297 
Sebastopol  Committee,  Army  before.  That  Mr. 

J.  Ball  be  discharged  attendance,  1614 
Supply—Royal  Palaces,  Ac.  1485 
Tenants'  Improvement  Compensation  (Ir«Ia&d}, 

2R.  1550 
Telegraphic  Despatches  from  the  Crimea,  2047 
Vacating  of  Seats  in  Parliament,  Leave,  532 
Wexford^  Judge  of  Assize  at,  406 

French  Indemnity  Fund, 
€.  Question  (Mr.  Bowyer)  1553 

Frbwen,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Sussex,  E. 
Aldershot,  Camp  at,  1428 
Benefices,  Union  of,  2R.  1274, 1279 
Budget,  The— Financial  Statement,  1589 
Hop  Duty,  The,  883 
Loan,  3R.  2048 

Friendly  Societies  Bill, 
c.  Com.  533 ; 
c^  6,  534 ; 
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Friendly  SocieHe*  BiU^-toni, 

el.  12,  Amend.  (Mr.  Barrow),  087 ;  Amend* 

neg.  538 
cL  20  ;  cl  10,  538  ; 
Re-com.   cl.   39,   Amend.   (Mr.   Scholefield), 

[o.  q,  A.  87,  N.  26,  M.  11].  1934  ; 
Cidd.   el.    (Vifcount    Ebrington)    1984;    cl. 

Postponed,  1935 

Friendly  Societies^  Begistrar  qf^Supply 
e.  1498 

Gardner,  Mr.  R.,  Leicester 
Wages  (Hosiery),  Leave,  257 

Qeoroe,  Mr.  J.,  Wexford,  Co. 
Fisheries,  Sea  Coast  (Ireland),  2R.  1540 

OiBSON,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.,  Manchester 
Bducation  (No.  2),  Leave,  690 
Free  Schools,  Leave,  1370,  1372 
Napier,  Sir  C. — Operations  in  the  Baltic,  Ck>r- 

respondence  moved  for,  300 
Newspaper  Stamps,  Res.  796,  814 
Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,  Com.  cl.  2,   1670, 

1671  ;    cL  4,   1676,   1681  ;   add.  cl.   1992, 

2027 

Gilpin,  Col.  R.  T.,  Bedfordshire 
Armj  Estimates,  67 
Ordnance  Estimates,  150 

Gladstone,    Rt.    Hon.   W.   E.,    Oxford 
University 
Bndget,    The  ~  Financial    SUtement,    1589; 

Rep.  1636,  1650,  1651 
Customs  Duties,  2R.  1800 
Debt,    The  Unfunded,   817,  826,   836,    837, 

838 
Loan,    Com.  cl.  1,   1898;    Rep.   1959;    3R. 

2047 
Newspaper  Stamps,  Res.  789,  805 
Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,   Com.  cl.  2,  1668; 

cl  4.  1677 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland,  412,  417 
Sardinia,  Convention  with.  Res.  1085 
Uniformity,  Act  of.  Com.  moved  for,  1734 

Gltn,  Mr.  G.  C,  Kendal 
Bills  of  Exchange,  2R.  1204 
Loan,  Rep.  1969 

QouLBURN,  Rt.  Hon,  H.,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity 
British  Museum,  ^.—Opening  on  Sundays, 

933,  940 
Budget,  The— Financial  Statement,  Rep.  1629 

Oovemmentt  The,  and  the  War, 
I  SUtement  (Earl  of  Ellenborough),  1879 ;  Pe- 
tition (Earl  of  Albemarle),  1850 ;  Observa- 
tion (Earl  of  Derby),  1947 

Graham,  Lord  M.  W.,  Orantham 

'  Austria,  Our  Relations  with,  881,  882 
Ordnance  Estimates,  152 
Sardinia,  CouTcntion  with,  Com.  cl,  1, 1298 


Graham,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  G.,  Carlisle 
Hartlepool  Pier  and  Port,  2R.  881 
Napier,  Sir  C, — Operations  in  the  Baltic,  Cor- 
respondence moved  for,  286,  300 
Sebastopol,  Army  before.  Committee,  That  the 

Committee  be  secret,  29 
Transport  Service,  The,  1027, 1028,  1035 

Orand  Juries  (Ireland) 
e.  Leave,  903 

Gbanyille,  Earl  (President  of  the  Council) 
Adjournment  of  the  House,  1379 
Cardan,  Mr.,  Case  of,  459 
ChariUble  Trusts  (1855),  2R.  1469 
Colonial  Office — Absence  of  the  Secretary  of 

SUte,  342 
Contraband  of  War,  Returns  moved  for,  164, 

168 
Criminal  Lunatics'  Asylum,  336 
Deficiency  Bills,  8 

Education  in  India,  Papers  moved  for,  98 
Exchequer  Bills  (£17,183,000),  3R.  460,  474 
Fast  Day,  The,  637 
Government  and  the  War,  1388 
Intramural  Burials  (Ireland).  2  a.  1288 
Lucan,  Earl  of,  his  case,  7,  157 
Patriotic  Fund — Canadian  Indians,  942 
"  Perseverance,"  The  Steam-ship,  1170 
Roman  Catholic  Processions,   Correspondence 

moved  for,  172,  173,  178,  183 
Secretaries  of  Sute,  dtc.,  2R  384,  403 
Ticket  of  Leave  System,  Address  moved,  826 

Greene,  Mr.  T.,  Lancaster 
Health,  •Public,  dtc..  Instructions,  730 

Gbegson,  Mr.  S.,  Lanctuter 
China  Coasting  Trade,  978 
Customs  Duties,  2R.  1793 ;  Com.  cl.  1 ;  Amend. 
1904 

Grevillb,  Col.  F.  S.,  Longford 
Army  Estimates,  74,  75 
Chaphiins  in  the  Army,  9 

Gret,  Earl 

Church  Rates,  1499, 1502 
Commissions  in  the  Army,  541,  543 
Exchequer  Bills  (£17,183,000),  3R.  481 
Floating  Batteries,  2040 
Horses,  Export  of,  1783,  1784 
Intramural  Burials  (Ireland),  2R.  1283 
Lucan,  Earl  of— his  case,  157 
Militia,  The,  564,  560,  950,  951 
Secretanesof  sute,  d^c,  2R.  385,  391 

Grey,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  (Secretary  of  SUte 
for  the  Home  Department),  Morpeth 
Aldershot,  Camp  at,  1427 
Assistant   Barristers  (Ireland),  Vote  for  the 

1413 
Barandli,  The  Convict,  1871 
BuriaU  in  Vaults,  1785 
Cape  of  Good  Hope— The  Kafirs,  190 
Cemeteries,  London,  638 
Colonial  Department,  11,  428,  431 
Colonial  Episcopal  Appointments,  1403 
Oonmiittees,  Chairman  of,  Appointment  of  Mr. 
FitxRoy,  1476  icont. 
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Rt.  lion.  Sir  G.  Qnmr—eont, 
ConstabuUrj  (Treland),  Votes  for  the,  U13 
Criminal  Justice,  2R.  1167 
Eilaoation  (No.  2),  Leave,  678 
Edocation,  Committee  of  Council  on,  1503 
Factories,  Leave,  601,  609 
Free-schools,  Leave,  1371 
Friendly  Societies,  Com.  534,  cL  6,  534 
London  Corporation  Commission,  190 
Masters  and  Operatives,  Com.  moved  for,  205, 

207 
Medical  Departments  (Army  and  Navy),  Com. 

moved  for,  1525 
Metropolis  Local  Management,  2R.  1473 
Militia  Service,  978 
Militia  (IreUnd),  dR.  1290.  1291 
Newfoundland,  Colony  of,  888 
Sebastopol  Committee,  Army  before,  That  Capt. 

Gladstone  be  a  Member,  1606 
Supply— Public  Education,  1499,  1529 
Ticket  of  Leave  System,  Address  moved,  329 
Vacating  seaU  in  Parliament,  2R.  1260,  1281 
Wages  (Hosiery),  Leave,  252 
Wages,  Payment  of,  Com.  moved  for,  941 

GrogaK,  Mr.  E.,  Dublin  City 
Pauper  Children  (Ireland)  Education  of,  532 
Supply — Post  Office  Services,  853 
Telegraphic  News  from  the  Crimea,  1949 

GiiosvENOR,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  R.,  Middlesex 
Masters  and  Operatives,  Com.  moved  for,  206 
Sunday  Trading  (Metropolis),  Leave,  1527 

Guatio,  Supply  of-^  Venezuela 
e,  (Question  (Mr.  Hdrsfall)  1625 

GuBXEY,  Mr.  J.  H.,  King* 8  Lynn 
Bills  of  Exchange,  2R.  1256 

Hadfield,  Mr.  G.,  Sheffield 
Army,  Promotions  in  the,  1894 
Burial  Grounds,  Com.  moved  for,  988 
Charity  Commission,  Tho,  Address  moved  for, 

1740 
Criminal  Justice,  2R.  1168 
Education  (No.  2),  Leave,  672 
Education  (Scotland),  2R.  1930 
Free  Schools,  Leave,  1372 
Libraries,  Public,  and  Museums,  Com.  cL  19, 

Amend.  214 
Members'  Qualification,  Leave,  76 
Real  Property — Probate  Duties,  585 
Supply — Public  Education,  1529 
Torquay  District  Churehes,  2R.  484,  485 
Vacating   Seats   in  Parliament,  2R.  Amend. 

1280 

Halford,  Sir  H.,  Leicestershire,  S, 
Wages  (Hosiery),  Leave,  260,  261 
Wages,  Payment  of.  Com.  moved  for,  941 

Hall,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  B.  (President  of  the 
Board  of  Health),  MaryUhone 
Libraries,  Public,  and  Museums,  Com.  cl.  19, 

216  ;  cL  22,  220 
Metropolitan  Local  Mansgement,  Leave,  609, 

729;  2R.  1476 
Sebastopol,  Army  before.  Committee,  That  the 
Committee  be  Secret,  42 


Hamilton,  Mr.  G.  A.,  Dublin  University 
Matriculations,  Stamp  Duties  on,  1295 

Hanket,  Mr.  T.,  Peterborough 
Bills  of  Exchange,  2R.  1270 
Budget,  The— Financial  Statement,  Rep.  Ift43 
Customs  Duties,  2R.  1792;  Com.  cl,  1, 1904 
Marriage  Law  Amendment,  Leave,  493 
Supply — Post  Office  Services,  852  ; — Rereniie 
Departments,  Rep.  1248 

Harbours  —  Holyhead  ;  —  Of  He/uge  ; — 
Port  Patrick ;  Kingstown — Supply 
e.  1493 

Harcourt,  Col.  F.  v.,  Isle  of  Wight 
Army  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for,  1200 

Hardikge,  Viscount  (General  Commanding^ 
in  Chief) 
Army,  Discipline  of  the,  1833 
Cavalry  in    tho  Crimea,    Return    mored  ^^ 

2044,  2046 
Commissions  in  the  Army,  544 
Lucan,  Earl  of.  Recall  of.  Address  mored,  757 

Hardinge,  Hon.  C.  S.,  Doumpatriek 
Af  my.  Promotion  in  the,  1890 

Hardwicke,  Earl  of 

Army,  Discipline  of  the,  1833,  1834 
Australia,  Postal  Communication  with,  1055, 

1057, 1059,  1060 
Contraband  of  War,  Returns  moTcd  for,  168 
Floating  Batteries,  2037 
Horses,  Export  of,  1784 
Lucan,  Earl  of.  Recall  of.  Address  moved,  770 
Militia  (Ireland),  2R.  1171  ;  3R.  1293 
Sardinia,  Convention  with.  Address  moved,  1053 
Telegraphic    Communication   with  Balaklava, 

1781 
Transport  of  Troops— The  "  Alma,"  1945 
Vienns,  Conferences  at,  1706 

Harrowbt,  Earl  of   (Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster) 
Telegraphic    Conununication  with   BalaklaTa, 
1781 

Hartlepool  Pier  and  Port  Bill, 
c.  2R.    878;    Amend.    (Mr.    Deadlam),    879; 
Amend,  vrithdrawn,  881 

Hastie,  Mr.  Alexander,  Glasgow 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1014 
Customs  Duties,  211.  1804 

Hatheuton,  Lord 
Criminal  Law  Procedure,  1169  ;  Res.  1379 

Heablam,  Mr.  T.  E.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Hartlepool  Pier  and  Port,  2R.  Amend.  878 
Testamentary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  1823 

Health,  Public,  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
e.  Instruction  (Mr.  A.  Pellatt),  729;   Amend. 
(Mr.  Munti),  730  ;  Amend,  withdrawn,  ifr. 
[o.  g.  A.  18,  N.  48,  M.  80]»ft. 
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Heathcote,  Sir  W.,  Oxford  University 
England  and  Ireland  Improrod  Communication, 

2R.  18^6 
Marriage  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1781 
Torquay  Diatrict  Churches,  2R.  5G2 

Henlby,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire 
Armj  Estimates,  67 
Benefices,  Union  of,  2R.  1278 
Church  Rates,  LeaTo,  1368 
•  Education  (No.  2).  2R.,  Amend.  2117 
Free  Schools,  Leave,  1372 
Friendly  Societies,  Com.  el.  6, 536 ;  cl,  40, 533  ; 

Re-Com.  add.  cl,  1935 
Libraries,  Public,  and  Museums,  Com.  cl.  4, 

208,211,212;  add.  el.  221 
Loan  BilU  Rep.  1062 
Members'  Qualification,  Leave,  76 
Public    Offices  —  Downing   Street   Extension, 

Leave,  1830 
Uniformity,  Act  of,  Com.  moved  for,  1738 
Vacating  of  Seats  in  Parliament,  Leave,  532 ; 

2R.  1280 

Herbert.  Rt.  Hon.  S.,  Wiltshire,  S. 
Army  Estimates,  74 
Medical  Service  in  the  Crimea,  1 405 
Meyer,  Dr.,  Appointment  of,  07 
Smyrna,  Civil  Hospital  at,  1625 
War,  The — Arrangements  for  the  Sick,  1404 

Herbert,  Sir  T.,  Dartmouth 
Napier,  Sir  0. — Operations  in  the  Baltic,  Cor- 
respondence moved  for,  285 

Herbert,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Kerry 
England  and  Ireland  Improved  Communication, 

2R.  1866 
Ordnance  Estimates,  155 
Sebastopol,  Army  before,  Committee,  That  the 

Committee  be  Secret,  38,  42 

Heywood,  Mr.  J.,  Lancashire^  N, 
Free  Schools,  Leave,  1372 
Libraries,  Public,  and  Museums,  Com.  el.  22, 

217 
Marringo  Law  Amendment,  Leave,  486 
Ordnance  and  the  Army,  1402 
Schools,  Public,  and  Universities,  Com.  moved 

for,  239,  240 
Uniformity,   Act  of.   Com.  moved  for,   1731, 

1736, 1737,  1738,  1739 

Heyworth,  Mr.  L.,  Derby 
Budget,  The — Financial  Statement,  1606 ;  Rep. 

1658 
Customs  Duties,  2R.  1704  ;  Com.  1902 
Loans,  Com.  cl.  1,  1809 

HiLDYARD,  Mr.  R.  C,  Whitehaven 
Budget,  The— Financial  Statement,  1609 
Criminal  Justice,  2R.  1108 
Customs  Duties,  Com.  cl,  1,  1904 
Income  Tax,  Com.  el.  1,  Amend.  1976 
London  and  South-Westem  Railway,  2R.  235 

Home  Department — Supply, 
C1493 


Hop  Duty,  The, 

e.  Question  (Mr.  Frewen),  833 

Horses,  Export  of, 
I.  Question  (Earl  of  Malmesbury),  1781 

HoRSPALL,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Liverpool 
China  Trade,  Address  moved,  1243 
Guano,  Supply  of — Venezuela,  1625 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  2088 

HoRSMAK,  Rt.  Hon.  £.  (Secretary  for  Ire« 
land),  Stroud 
Grand  Juries  (Ireland),  Leave,  914 
Intramural  Burials  (^Ireland),  3R.  1015 
Lunatic  Asylum  (Ireland)  Advances,  2R.  381^ 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  2092 
Pauper  Children  (Ireland),  Education  of,  525, 

529 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Administration  of  the, 

1421 
Tenants'  Improvement  Compensation  (Ireland), 

2R.  1545 
Wexford,  Judge  of  Assize  at,  <07 

Hotham,  Lord,  Yorkshire,  E.  B, 
Ordnance  Estimates,  365 

Howard,  Mr.  J.  K.,  Appointment  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Crawfurd),  1428 

Hume.  Mr.  W.  W.  F.,  Wicklow 
Sebastopol  Committee,  Army  before.  That  Mr. 
J.  Ball  be  discharged  attendance,  1612 

Hutchins,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Lymington 
London  and  South- Western  Railway,  2R.  237 
Supply— Post  Office  Services,  853,  855 

Hdtt,  Mr.  W.,  Gateshead 
Army,  Administration  of  the,  189 

Inclosure  and  Drainage  Acts — Supply, 
c.  1498 

Income  Tax  Bill, 
c.  1R.*1623;  2H.*1785; 

Com.  el.  1,  Amend.  (Mr.  Ilildyard),  1979 

Licome  Tax  Deductions, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  W.  Lockhart),  1786 

Income  Tax  on  Civil  Servants, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Macartney),  1950 

Income  Tax  on  Officers  Wounded  in  the 

Crimea, 
c.  Question  (Col.  North),  1502 

Income  Tax,  Special  Commissioner  qf, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Macartney),  984 

India, 
Education  in,  I.  Papers  moved  for  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle),  79 
Finance fC.  Question  (Rt.  Hon.  V.  Smith),  1730 
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Ingham,  Mr.  R.,  South  Shields 
Hartlepool  Pier  and  Porfc,  2R.  879 
Masters  and  OperatiTes,  Com.  mored  for,  206 

Intestacy  {Scotland)  Bill, 
e,  2R.  1530 

Intestates,  Personal  Estates  of.  Bill. 
c.  1R.»  1785 

Intestates,  Beal  Estates  of, 
c.  Leave,  564,  [A.  84,  N.  156,  M.  72]  581 

Intramural  Burials  (Ireland)  Bill, 
e.  2R .•  406  ; 
8R.  1015 ;  add,  el.  (Mr.  Vance),  t6. ;  el  nee. 
1016  ^»      .  b 

I  1R.»  1050 ; 

2R.    Amend.    (Bishop   of    Exeter),    1282; 
Amend,  withdrawn,  1284 

"  Investigator,"  Crew  of  the, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  French),  406 

Ireland, 

AssUUirU  Barristers,  Votes  fer  tKe,e.  Obserr- 
ations  (Mr.  French),  1409 

Constabulary,  VoUs  for  the,  e.  Observations 
(Mr.  French),  1400 

Legislaiion  for,  c.  Observations  (Rt.  Hon.  J. 
Napier),  11 

Ma^f1M>Gih  College,  c.  Com.  moved  for,  (Mr. 
Spooner),  2049 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Scholefield), 
2082 

Pauper  Children,  Education  of,  c.  Motion  (Mr. 
J.  Ball).  619,  [A.  32,  N.  80,  M.  48]  532 

Poor  Law,  Administration  of  the,  c.  Observa- 
tions (Mr.  Bland),  1418 

Roman  Catholic  Processions,  I.  Correspondence 
moved  for  (Bishop  of  Exeter),  169 

Supply— Public  Buildings  ;— Kingstown  Ear- 
hour,  1493  \— Household  of  Lord  Lieutenant: 
— Chief  Secretary; — Paymaster  of  Civil 
Services  ;— Board  of  Public  Works,  1496; 
—Register  Ofice,  Dublin,  1498 

Wexford,  Judge  of  Assize  at,  c,  Question  (Mr. 
French),  406 
See 

England  oMl  Ireland  Improved  Commiunieation 

Fisheries  Inland  (Ireland)  Bill 
Fisheries  Sea  Coast  (Ireland)  Bill 
Orand  Juries  (Ireland)  Bill 
Intramural  Burials  {Ireland)  Bill 
Libraries  and  Museums,  Public  (Ireland),  Bill 
Lunatic  Asylum  (Ireland)  Advances  Bill 
Militia  (Ireland)  BiU 
Spirits  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment  Bill 
Smrits  (Scotland  and  Ireland)  Bill 
Tenants*  Improvement  Compensation  (Ireland) 
BiU 


Jackson,  Mr.  W.,  Newcastle-under-Lyne 
Ordnance  Estimates,  376,  378 

Johnstone,  Mr.  J.,  Clackmannan,  &c. 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1013;  2R.  1918 


JoLUFFE,  Sir  W.  G.  H.,  Petergfield 
Public    Offices,    Downing   Street   EztensioD, 

Leave,  1830 
Supply— Royal  Pakoes,  Ac.  1483 

Judgments,  Execution,  d:c.  Bill, 
c.  2R.  221 ;    Amend.  (Mr.  Macartney),  222, 
[o.  q,  A.  18,  N.  89,  M.  71]  226 

Jutenile  Ofenders,  Beformaticn  of, 
c.  Observations  (Mr.  Adderley),  1369 

KsATiNa,  Mr.  H.  S.,  Beading 
Bills  of  Exchange,  2R.  1267 

Kelly,  Sir  F.,  Suffolk,  E. 
Bills  of  Exchange,  2R.  1273 
Budget,  The — Financial  Statement,  1599 
Loan,  Com.  cl.  22, 1899  ;  Rep.  Amend.  1955 

Kennedy,  Mr.  T.,  Louth 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Postal  Communieation 

with,  687 
Fisheries,  Sea  Coast  (Ireland),  2R.  1544 
Pauper  Children  (Ireland),  Education  of,  525 

Keogh,  Mr.  W.  (Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land),  Athlone 
BiUs  of  Exchange,  2R.  1270 
Fisheries,  Sea  Coast  (Ireland),  3R.  1542 
Spirits  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment,  2 R.  2160 
Tenants'  Improvement  Compensation  (Ireland). 

2R.  1547 
Wills  and  Administrations,  1458 

King,  Hon.  P.  J.  L.,  Surrey,  E. 

Intestates,  Real  EsUtes  of.  Leave,  564/  581 

KiNNAiRD,  Hon.  A.  F.,  Perth 
British  Museum,  Ao, — Opening  on  Sundays, 

926 
Crimea — Sick  and  Wounded  Soldiers,  851 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1013 
Ordnance  Estimates,  Rep.  416 
Sardinia,  Convention  with.  Res.  1094 

Kjbk,  Mr.  W.,  Newry 
England  and  Ireland  Improved  Communieatioii. 

2R.  1865 
Newspaper  Stamps,  Res.  802 
Supply — Post  Office  Services,  853 

Knox,  Col.  B.  W.,  Marlow 
Aldershot,  Camp  at,  1424 
Army  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for,  1216 
Army,  Promotions  in  the,  1893,  1894 
Breech-loading  Arms,  349 
Crimea — Sick  and  Wounded  Soldiers,  850 
Education  in  the  Army,  110 
Military  College,  Sandhurst,  Com.  mov«d  for, 

903 
Ordnance  EsUmates,  149,  151, 152,  362 
Transport  Service,  The,  1047,  1050 

Knox,  Hon.  Capt.  W.  S.,  Dungannon 
Army  EstimAtes,  65 
Sardinia,  Convention  with,  Com.  d.  1, 1399 
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Labouchere,  Rt.  Hon.  H.,  Taunton 
Customs  Duties,  2R.  1706 
Loan,  Rep.  1963 

London  and  South  Western  Railway,  3R.  236 
London  Corporation  Commission,  190 
Metropolitan  Local  Management,  Leaye,  724 ; 

2R.  1472 
Ordnance  Estimates,  377 

Lacok,  Sir  E.,  Yarmouth 
Yarmouth  Arsenal,  1172 

Laffak,  Capt.  R.  M.,  St.  Ives 
Budget,  The— Financial  Statement,  Rep.  1654 
Custonu  Duties,  2R.  1797  ;  Com.  eL  1, 1904 

Laino,  Mr.  S.,  Wiek,  ^c. 
Army  Appointments,  Com.  mored  for,  1217 
Budget,  The—Financial  SUtement,  1681, 1089; 

Rep.  1640 
Commissariat  Estimates,  447 
Customs  Duties,  2R.  1794 
Debt,  The  Unfunded,  838 
Newspaper  Stamps,  Res.  806 

Laneoiter  Shot  Factory  at  Woolunch, 
c,  Question  (Capt.  L.  Vernon),  1728 

Land  Assessed  Taxes  Divisions  Bill, 
c.  1R.«  1602 

Land,  Grants  of,  BiU, 
c.  IH*  1786 

Lansdowne,  Marquess  of  (Member  of  the 
Cabinet  without  Office), 
Carden,  Mr.,  Case  of,  868 
Lucan,  Earl  of— his  Case,  168 
Vienna,  Conferences  at,  1786, 1947, 1948 

Law,  New  Courts  of, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Mullings),  1402  ' 

Latard,  Mr.  A.  H.,  Aylesbury 
Army,  Promotion  in  the.  Explanation,  1886 
Crimea — Medical  Officers  in  the,  96, 97 
Ordnance  Estimates,  132 
Sebastopol,  Army  before.  Committee,  That  the 

Committee  be  Secret,  36,  40 
Smyrna,  CiTil  Hospital  at,  1626 
Telegraphic  Communication  with   BaUklara, 

1788 
Treaty  of  2nd  December,  1068 

Lefeyre,   Rt.  Hon.   Charles   Shaw,  see 
Speaker,  The 

Leslie,  Mr.  C.  P.,  Monaghan  Co. 
Army  Surgeons,  Pay  of,  486 

Letter-Carriers,  The 
e.  Question  (Mr.  T.  Dnncombe),  639 

Lewis,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  C,  see  Chancellor 
OF  THE  Exchequer. 


Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  Bill, 
e.  Com.  207 ;  el  4,  Amend.  (Mr.  Buck),  208  ; 

Amend,  withdrawn,  213 ; 
el.  8,  214 ; 
el.  19,  Amend.  (Mr.  Hadfield),  [o.  q,  A.  64,  N. 

26,  M.  39]  214  ; 
el  22,  Amend.  (Mr.  Ewart),  217,  [A.  64,  N. 

22,  M.  42]  229  ;  Amend.  (Sir  E.  Perry),  [A. 

82,N.49,  M.  17]i6.; 
cl  23,  220  ; 
add,  cl  (Mr.  Ewart),  221 ;  cL  withdraws,  ib. 

Libraries  and  Museums,  Public  (Ireland), 

BiU, 
c,  1R.«1067;  2R.«1469 


LiDDELL,  Hon.  H.  G.,  Northumberland,  S, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope — ^The  Kafirs,  190 
Sebastopol  Committee,  Army  before.  That  Mr« 
J.  Ball  be  discharged,   1613;    That  Capt. 
Gladstone  be  a  Member,  1689, 1690 


Lindsay,  Col.  Hon.  J.,  Wigan 
Army  Appointments,  Com.  mored  for,  1207» 

1216 
Army,  Promotions  in  the,  1891 
Clothing  of  the  Guards,  ^623 
Ordnance  Estimates,  363 

Lindsay,  Ur.  W.  S.,  Tynemouth 
England  and  Ireland  Improved  Communication, 

2R.  1866 
Hartlepool  Pier  and  Port,  2R.  880 
Transport  Senrioe,  The,  1016, 1028  , 

Loan  Bill, 
c.  1R.«1628;  2R.*1766; 

Com.  c2.  1, 1897; 

el  7  *  cl  22  1899  * 

Rep.  1966,  Amend.  (Sir  F.  Kelly).  1966,  [o,  q. 
A.  210,  N.  Ill,  M.  99]  1973; 

3R.  2047 
I  1R.»  2036 

Local  AcU  Bill, 
c,  IR.*  1864 

Locke,  Mr.  J.,  Eoniton 
Ordnanoe  Surrey  of  Scotland,  418 

LocKHART,  Mr.  W.,  Lanarkshire 

Income  Tax  Deductions,  1786 

London,  Bishop  of 

Church  Rates,  1848 

Intramural  Burials  (Ireland),  2R.  1282 

London  and  Sou^  Western  Railway  BiU, 

0.  2R.  234 

London  Corporation  Commission, 
c,  Question  (Rt.  Hon.  H.  Labouchere),  190 

LoYAiNE,  Lord,  Northumberland,  N. 
Army  Appointments,  Com.  mOTcd  for,  1222 
Army  Estimates,  66 
Commissariat  Estimates,  463 
Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,  Com.  add,  el  1996| 
2114 
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Loms,  Mr.  R.,  Kidderminster 
Army  AppointmenU,  Com.  moved  for,  1227 
Colonial  Department,  433 
County  Court  Judges,  Salaries  of,  1051 
Librariet,  Public,  and  MufleunB,  Com.  d.  4, 

211 
Newfoundland,  Colony  of,  887 
Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,  Com.  add,  el  2022 

LucAN,  Earl  of 

Cavalry  Charge  at  Balaklava,  3,  157,  158; 
Papers  moved  for,  382,  383  ;  Recall  of.  Ad- 
dress moved  731»,  760,  771,  772 

Horses,  Transport  of  to  the  East,  Hctums 
moved  for,  630,  633,  635 

Luean,  Earl  of— Case  of 
L  Statement  (Karl  of  Lucan),  3,  157 ;  Papers 
moved  for,  382  ; — EecaU  of,  Address  moved, 
730 
e.  Question  (Lord  Elcho),  346 ;  Address  moved 
(Mr.  H.  Berkeley),  1310;  Motion  withdrawn, 
1354 

Lunacy  Commissioners — Supply, 
c.  1498 

Lunacy  ReguUuidns  Act  (1853)  Amend- 
ment Bill, 
I.  8R.«  1 

c.  1R.»  188 ;  2R.*  346 ;  Rep.*  406 ;  3R.»  637 
;.  Royal  Assent,  1781 

Lunatic   Asylums   {Ireland)  (Advances) 

Bill, 
e,  2R.  Amend,  (Mr.  Urquhart),  370  ;  Amend, 
withdrawn,  381 

LusHiMGTOK,  Mr.  C.  M.,  Canterbury 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  Leave,  1360 

Ltnbhurst,  Lord 

Cambridge  University,  Com.  1715 

Chancery,  Court  of.  Despatch  of  Business,  Com. 

1060,  1086,  1067 
Chancery  Court  of.  Fees  in  the,  2035 
Criminal  Law  Procedure,  Res.  958 
Roman  Catholic  Processions,  Correspondence 

moved  for,  170 
Russia,  Emperor  of.  Death  of,  2 
Secretaries  of  State,  ^.,  2R.  391 
Vienna  Conferences,  858,*  1784 

Lrrroy,  Sir  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.,  Hertfordshire 
Newspaper  Stamps,  2R.  1117 

Macabtnbt,  Mr.  G.,  Antrim,  Co. 
Army  Estimates,  70 
Bernal  Collection,  The,  1293,  1204 
Grand  Juries  (Ireland),  Leave,  913 
Income  Tax  on  Civil  Servants,  1950 
Income  Tax,  Special  Commissioner  of,  984 
Judgments  Execution,  2R.  Amend.  221 
Members'  Qualification,  Leave,  70 
Monte  Video,  Advances  to  the  Government  of, 

1530 
Sebastopol  Committee,  Army  before,  That  Cap- 
tain Gladstone  be  a  Member,  1688 

IcotU, 


Macibtkxt,  Mr.  G. — eont. 
Supply,  Post  Office,  Services,  654; — ReTenue 

Departments,  Rep.  1247; — Royal  Palaoea,  Ae. 

1478,   1488 ;— New  Houses  of  Parliament, 

1490;— Poor-Law  Administration,  1404, 1405; 

-^Board  of  Public  Works  (Ireland),  149d 
Wexford,  Judge  of  Assize  at,  406 

MacGregor,  Mr.  James,  Sandwich 
Budget,  The— Financial  Statement,  Rep.  lCi2 

MacGregor,  Mr.  John,  Glasgow 

Aldershot,  Camp  at,  1426 

Budget,  The— Financial  SUtement,  1607, 1611; 
Rep.  1640 

Colonial  Department,  436 

Commissioners  of  Audit,  1493 

Customs  Duties,  2R.  1791 ;  Com.  Amend.  1900, 
1903 

Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1003 

Loan,  Com.  cL  1,  Amend.  1897,  1898;  eL  7, 
1809;  Rep.  1970 

Newfoundland,  Colony  of,  891 

Newspaper  Stamps,  Res.  799 

Ordnance  Estimates,  146 

Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland,  418 

Sebastopol  Committee,  Anny  before.  That  Cap- 
tain Scobell  be  a  Member,  1618 

Supply— Royal  PaLioes,  Ac,  1485, 1487 

Transport  Service,  The,  1064 

MacKinnon,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Bye 
Blasters  and  Opcratires,  Com.  moved  for,  203, 

207 
Metropolis  Local  Management,  2R.  1469 

McMahon,  Mr.  P.,  Wexford,  Co. 
Bills  of  Exchange,  2R.  1270 
Fisheries,  Inhind  (Ireland),  2R.  1544 
Fisheries,    Sea    Coast    (Ireland),  2R,    1^1, 

1543 
Grand  Juries  (Ireland),  Leave,  914 

Maguiiie,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Dungarwxn 

Army  Estimates,  67,  73 

Breech-loading  Arms,  347,  350 

Fire  Arms  for  the  Cavalry,  8 

Ordnance  Estimates,  150 

Sebastopol  Committee,  Army  before.  That  Cap- 
tain Scobell  be  a  Member.  1621 ;  That  Cap* 
tain  Gladstone  be  a  Member,  1699 

Supply — Post  Office  Services,  854 

Mauns,  Mr.  R.,  Wallingford 

Budget,  The— Financial  Stotement,  1610 
Burial  Grounds,  Com.  moved  for,  988 
Customs  Duties,  2R.  1798 
Napier,  Sir  C. — Operations  in  the  Baltic,  Cor- 
respondence moved  for,  201,  320 
Testamentary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  Amend.  1806 
Wills  and  Administrations,  Leave,  1454 

Malmesbury,  Earl  of 
Government  and  the  War,  1391,  1396 
Horses,  Export  of,  1781, 1783 
MUitia,  The,  546,  556,  948,  949 
Secretaries  of  Sute,  Ac.,  2R.  399 
Vienna,  Conferenees  at,  1701 
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Manners,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.  R.,  CoU 
Chester 
Uniformiif,  Act  of,  Com,  moTed  for,  1736 


MIL 


MON 


Marine  Mutiny  Bill, 
e.  3R .•  346 

/.  IR.*  382  ;  2R.»  450 ;  3R.»  640 
Royal  Asaont,  024 

Marriage  Law  Amendment  Bill, 
c.  Leave.  486,  [A.  87,  N.  53,  M.  34]  518  :  IR .• 
533; 
2R.  1743;  Amend.  (Rt.  lion.  S.  Walpole), 
1754 

Marriages  (Scotland)  Bill, 
e.  IR.*  1067 

Massey,  Mr.  W.  N.,  Newport 
Intestates,  Real  Estates  of,  Leave,  575 

Mastermak,  Mr.  J.,  London 
Budget,  The — Financial  Statement,  1610 

Masters  and  Operatives, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Makinnon),  203 ;  Mo- 
tion withdrawn,  207 

Matriculations,  Stamp  Duties  on, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  G.  A.  llamilton),  1295 

Maynooth  College, 

e.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Spooner),  2049 ;  Amend. 
(Mr.  Scholefleld),  2082 

Medical  Departments  (Army  and  Navy), 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Col.  Boldero),  1504,  [A.  00, 
N.  73,  M.  4]  1526 

Members*  Qualification, 
c.  Leave,  76,  [A.  27,  N.  28,  M.  1]  78 

Metropolis  Local  Management  Bill, 
c.  Leave.  699;  1R.»774; 
2R.  1460 

Metropolitan  Buildings  Bill, 
c.  1R.»1728 

Metropolitan  Buildings  Office --' Supply, 
e.  1498 

Meyer,  Dr.,  Appointment  of, 
c.  Question  (Hon.  J.  Percy),  97 

MiALL,  Mr.  E.,  Rochdale 
Church  Rates,  Leave,  1357 
Newspaper  Stamps,  2R.  1142 
Schools.  Public,  and  Universities,  Com.  moved 
for,  248 

MiCHELL,  Mr.  W.,  Bodmin 
Customs  Duties,  Com.  el,  1.  Amend.  1903 
Friendly  Societies.  Com.  H,  6,  534,  537 
Libraries,  Public  and  Museums,  Com.  cl,  4, 208, 

213 
Supply — Post  Office  Services,  854 ; — Rovenno 

Departments,  Rep.  1248 


Miles,  Mr.  W.,  Somersetshire,  E. 
Education  (No.  2),  2R.  2152 
Education,  National,  1868 
Free  Schools,  I«eave,  1371 
Ordnance  Estimates.  154 
Pauper  Children,  188 

Militia,  The, 

U  Observations  (Earl  of  Malmcsbury),  540,  948 

c.  Question  (Colonel  Clifford).  977 ;    (Captain 

Stuart).  982  ;  (Viscount  Chelsea),  1173;— 

The   WiUihire,  Question  (Colonel  North), 

1296 

Militia  Bill, 
c.  111.*  1948 

Mlitia  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  3R.*  077 
/.  1R.»  1050; 

2R.  1171; 

3R.  1284,  1940 

MiLNES,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Pontefract 
Commissariat  Estimates,  458 
Crimea,  Army  in  the.  Address  moved,  621 
Marriage  Law  Amendment,  Leave,  505 
Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,   Com.  ei.  2,  1667; 

add.  /r/.  2000.2114,  2034 
Poland,  Reconstitution  of.  Address  moved,  1183 
Sardinia,  Convention  with,  Res.  1107 

Mint — Supply, 
e,  1496 

Mitchell,  Mr.  T.  A.,  Bridport 
Bills  of  Exchange,  2R.  1261 
Odessa,  Attack  on,  Address  moved,  1308 

MOLESWORTH,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W.  (First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  and  Publio  Build- 
ings), Souihwarh 

Bridges,  Metropolitan,  407 

Law,  Now  Courts  of,  1402 

Public  Offices,  Downing  Street,  Extension, 
Leave,  1830,  1831 

Supply— Royal  Pahices,  Ac,  1478,  1479.  1480, 
1488. 1485, 1486. 1488;— New  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, 1489,1491,  1492  ;  —  MetropoUUn 
Buildings  Office,  1498 

MoNCRiKFF,  Rt.  Hod.  J.,  see  Advocate, 
the  Lord 

MoNSELL,  Mr.  W.  (Clerk  of  the  Ordnance), 
Limerick  Co, 

Aldershot,  Camp  at,  1425 

Army,  Tools  for  the,  979,  981 

Breech-loading  Arms,  349.  352 

Lancaster  Shot  Factory  at  Woolwich,  1728 

Ordnance  and  the  Army,  1403 

Ordnance  Department.  The,  238 

Ordnance  Estimates,  111.  141.  144.148.151, 
152.  154,  155.  156.  157,  353.  362.  367,  375, 
376,  377,  378,  379;  Rep.  414,  415,  416, 
419 

Paper  Manufactory  at  Woolwich,  1940 

Siege  Ammunition,  1868 

Yarmouth  Arsenal,  1173 
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MONTEAGLE,  Lofd 
Deflciency  Bills,  7 

Education  in  India,  Papers  moved  for,  79,  95 
Exchequer  Bills  (17,183,0001.),  SR.  461 
Intramural  Burialv  (Ireland),  2R.  1283 

Monte  Video,  Advances  to  ihs   Govern- 
ment oft 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Macartney),  1530 

MooBB,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Mayo  Co, 
Marriage  Law  Amendment,  Leave,  517 
Tenants*  Improvement  Compensation  (Ireland), 
2R.  1550 

MowBRAT,  Mr.  R.  J.,  Durham,  City 
Church  Rates,  Leave,  1366 
Friendly  Societies,  Re-com.  cM,  ch  1935 

MuLLiNGS,  Mr.  J.  R.,  Cirencester 
Bills  of  Exchange,  2R.  1270 
Law,  New  Courts  of,  1402 
Sardinia,  Convention  with.  Com.  cl,  3,  1290 

MuNTZ,  Mr.  G.  F.,  Birmingham 
Bills  of  Exchange,  2R.  1251, 1262 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes,  2R. 

1274 
Budget,  The— Financial  Statement,  1608 
Church  Rates,  Leave,  1364 
England  and  Ireland  Improved  Communica- 
tions, 2R.  1867 
Health,  Public,  &o..  Instruction,  Amend.  729 
Medical  Departments  (Army  and  Navy),  Com. 

moved  for,  1524 
Ordnance  Estimates,  Amend.  125, 149,  155 
Real  Property— Probate  Duties,  592 
Sebastopol,  Bombardment  of,  1555 
Sebastopol  Committee,  Army  before.  That  Cap- 
tain Soobell  be  a  Member,  1020 

MuBiiouoH,  Mr.  J.  p.,  Bridport 
Bills  of  Exchange,  2R.  1268 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  2082 
Members'  Qualification,  Leave,  76,  78 
Napier,  Sir  C. — Operations  in  the  Baltic,  Cor- 
respondence moved  for,  313 

Mutiny  Bill, 
€,  3R.»  234       ' 

I IR.*  322  ;  2R.»  382  ;  Rep.  459  ; 
3R.541 
Royal  Assent,  C24 

Naa8,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  Coleraine 
England  and  Ireland  Improved   Communica- 
tion, 2R.  1866 
Intramural  Burials  (Ireland),  3R.  1015 
Spirit  Duties  (Scotland  and  Ireland),  2R.  1805 
Supply— Post  OfSoe  Services,  852 
Tenants'  Improvement  Compensation  (Ireland), 
2R.  1550  ' 

Napier,  Rt.  Hon.  J.,  Dublin  University 
Bills  of  Exchange,  2R.  1259 
Fisheries,  Sea  Coast  (Ireland),  2R.   Amend. 

1534 
IreUnd,  Legislation  for,  11,  16 
Judgments  Execution,  2R.  222 

[con/. 


Napieb,  Rt.  Hon.  J, 

Libraries,  Public,  and  Museums,  Com.  el,  19, 

215  ;  el  22,  220 
Marriage  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1763 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  2108 
Sebastopol,  Army  before.  Committee,  That  the 

Committee  be  Secret,  458 
Tenants'  Improvement  Compensation  (Inland), 

2R.  1546 
Wills  and  Administrations,  Leaver  1451 

Napier,  Sir  C. — Operations  in  the  Baltic, 

c.  Correspondence  moved  for  (Mr.  Malins),  361 ; 
Motion  withdrawn,  321 

National  Debt  Office— Supply, 
e.  1498 

National  Gallery, 
e.  Question  (Lord  W.  Graham),  1624 

Navy, 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  e.  Question  (Hon.  Cap- 
tain Duncombe),  639 

AMtistata  Surgeons  for  the  Baltic  FUetj  c. 
Question  (Sir  G.  Tyler),  1627 

Medical  Depariment,  e.Com.  moved  for  (Co- 
lonel Boldero),  1504,  [A.  69,  N.  93,  M.  4] 
1526 

Newcastle,  Duke  of 
Horses,  Export  of,  1782 
Lucan,  Earl  ai.  Recall  of.  Address  moved,  768, 
771,  772 

Newdeoate,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Wanoickshire,  N. 
Army  Estimates,  71,  73 
Factories,  Leave,  607 

Ordnance  Department,  ExpUination,  238,  239 
Ordnance  Estimates,  135, 142,144, 156 
Wages  (Hosiery),  Leave,  260 

Newfoundland,  Colony  of, 
€,  Question  (Mr.  Roebuck),  883 

Newspaper  Stamps, 

c.  Com.   Res.  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer), 
774 

Newspaper  Stamp  Duties  BUI, 

c.  IR.*  878  ; 
2R.  1109;  Amend.  (Mr.  Dcedes),  lll7,Le.  q. 
A.  215,  N.  161,  M.  54]  1164; 
Com.  1658  ; 
cl,  2,  Amend.  (Mr.  Collier),  1661  ;  Amend. 

withdrawn,  1672 ; 
cl.  4,  1672  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Whiteside),  1676; 

Amend,  withdrawn,  el,  postponed,    16d5, 

1978; 
el  A.  1979 ; 
cl.  B.  1980  ; 

cl.  D.  1981 ;  cl,  postponed,  1983; 
add,  cl.  (Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer),  1983 ; 

el.  withdrawn,  2014 ; 
add.  d.  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  2014,  [A.  86,  N.  260, 

M.  174]  2035 

Noel,  Hon.  G.  J.,  Rutlandshire 
Cavalry  in  the  Crimea,  1787, 1788 
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NosBETB,  Sir  C.  D.  0.  J.,  Mallow  , 
Grand  JnrieB  (Ireland),  Lcaye,  903 
Supply — New   Houses    of  Parliament,   1489, 
1490 

North,  Col.  J.  S.,  Oxfordshire 

Army  Appointments,  Com.  mored  for,  1213 

Army  Estimates,  64,  66,  68,  71 

Army,  Promotions  in  the,  1693 

Income  Tax  on  Officers  wounded  in  theCrimeay 

1502 
Medical  Departments  (Army  and  Navy),  Com. 

moTcd  for,  1521 
Military  College,  Sandhurst,  Com.  mored  for,' 

892,901,903 
Ordnance  Estimates,  370,  378  ;  Rep.  419 
Sergeants'  Pensions,  9, 10 
Wiltshire  MlHtia,  The,  1296,  1297 

NoRTHCOTE,  Sir  S.  H.,  Dudley 
Free  Schools,  Leave,  1371 
Public    Offices,    Downing   Street   Extension, 

Leave,  1830 
Transport  Service,  The,  1033 

O'Briek,  Mr.  P.,  King*s  County 
Army  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for,  1242 
Army  Estimates,  64 
Pauper  Children  (Ireland),  Education  of,  580 

Odessa,  AUach  on, 

c.  Address  moved  (Hon.  F.  Scott),  1299 ;  Motion 
withdrawn,  1310 

Oliveira,  Mr.  B.,  Pontefraet 
Bridges,  Metropolitan,  407 

Order  of  Merit  for  the  Army  and  Na'oy, 
c.  Question  (Capt.  Scobell),  774 

Ordnance  and  the  Army, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Heywood),  1402 

Ordnance  Department, 

e.  Explanation  (Mr.  Newdegate],  238 

Ordnance  Estimates, 

e.  Ill ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Muntz),  127,  [A.  34,  N. 
170,  M.  136]  149 ;  2nd  Amend.,  [A.  24,  N. 
110,  M.  86]  157,  352;  Rep.  408;  Res.  2 
Amend.  (Lord  Seymour),  416  ;  Amend,  with- 
drawn, 418 

Ordnance,  Survey  of  Scotland, 
e.  Observations  (Lord  Elcho),  408 

Orkney,  Earl  of 
Junior  Officers  in  the  Crimean  Army,  229 

Otway,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Stafford 
Army  Estimates,  65,  71 
Army,  Promotions  in  the,  1895 
Education  in  the  Army,  108 
Napier,  Sir  C. — Operations  in  the  Baltic,  Cor- 
respondence moved  for,  310 
Ordnance  Estimates,  151, 374 
Vienna,  Conferences  at,  1791 


Packb,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Leicestershire,  S, 
Church  Rates,  Leave,  1365 
Crimea,  Army  in  the.  Address  moved,  623 
Newspaper  Stamps,  Res.  812  ;  2R.  1141 
Schools,  Public,  and  Universities,  Com.  moved 

for,  248 
Sebastopol  Committee,  Army  before.  That  Oapt. 

Gladstone  be  a  Member,  1690 
Wages  (Hosiery),  Leaye,  253 
Wages,  Payment  of.  Com.  moved  for,  940 

Paget,  Lord  A.  H.,  Lichfield 
Army  Estimates,  69 

Pakington,  Rt.  Hod.  Sir  J.  S.,  Droitwich 
Colonial  Department,  11,  419,  425,  431,  439, 

1405 
Education  (No.  2),  Leave,  640,^  681 ;   2R. 

2112,2159 
Education,  Committee  of  Council  on,  1503 
Education,  National,  1868 
Education  (Scotland),  2R.  1919 
Newfoundhind,  Colony  of,  890 
Sebastopol,  Army  before.  Committee,  That  the 

^ommittee  be  Secret,  26 
Wills  and  Administrations,  Leave,  1462 

Palaces,  Royal,  d/c. — Supply, 
c.  1476 

Palk,  Mr.  L.,  Devonshire,  8. 
Cavalry  in  the  East,  226 
Torquay  District  Churches,  2R.  562 

Palmer,  Mr.  Robert,  JBerhshire, 
Criminal  Justice,  2R.  1168 

Palmer,  Mr.  Roundel],  Plymouth, 
Testamentary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  1825 

Palmerston,    Rt.  Hon.   Viscount    (First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury),  Tiverton 
Aldershot,  Camp  at,  1787 
Army,  Administration  of  the,  189 
Army  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for,  1236 
Army  Estimates,  72 
Army,  Promotions  in  the,  1894,  1895 
Austria,  Our  Relations  with,  881,  882 
Balaklava,  Light  Cavalry  Charge  at— Earl  ot 

Lucan,  Address  moved,  1351,  1354 
Brighton,  Recordership  of,  Com.  moved  for,  201 
British  Museum,  d^. — Opening  on  Sundays, 

939 
Burial  Grounds,  Com.  moved  for,  986,  988 
China  Coasting  Trade,  979 
China  Trade,  Address  moved,  1246 
Christian  Converts  in  Turkey,  1294, 1295 
Church  Rates,  Leave,  1367 
Colonial  Department,  424 
Crimea,  Army  in  the.  Address  moved,  621 
Crimea — Medical  Officers  in  the,  96  ; — Sick 

and  Wounded  Soldiers,  848 
Crimean  Medal,  The,  189 
Dundonald's,  Adm.,  Earl  of,  Proposals,  1554 
Education  (No.  2),  Leave,  697 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1010 
Education  in  the  Army,  110 
Factories,  Leave,  615 
Fast  Day— Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Rev.  H.  Mel- 

vill),  983 

[corU* 
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FALMXiuiToir,  Ri.  Hon.  Visei^f-^eofU. 
Free  Sobools,  I/eave,  1371 
Friendly  Societies,  lie-oom.,  add.  el.  1931 
Guano,  Supply  of— Venezuela,  1125 
Howard,  Mr.,  Appointment  of,  1428 
Income  Tax — Special  Commissioner  of,  984 
Intramural  Burials  (Ireland),  3E.  add.  cl,  1015 
Ireland,  Legislation  for,  12 
Junior  Officers  in  the  Crimean  Army,  233 
Loan,  Rep.  1971 

Lunatic  Asylum  (Ireland),  Advances,  2R.  381 
Marriflgo  Ijiw  Amendment,  Leave,  514,  515 
Members*  Qualification,  Leave,  77 
Metropolitan  Local  Management,  Leave,  736 
Military  College,  Sandhurst,  Com.  moved  for, 

899,  903 
Militia,  Term  of  Service  in  the,  1173 
Napier,  Sir  C. — Operations  in  the  Baltic,  Cor- 
respondence moved  for,  318 
National  Gallery,  1624 
Newfoundland,  Colony  of,  885 
Newspaper  Stamps,  2R.  1161 
Odessa,  Attack  on.  Address  moved,  1310 
Order  of  Merit,  774 
Ordnance  Estimates,  146,  149,  154,  155,  156, 

357 
Ordnanoe  Survey  of  Scotland,  416,  417 
Pauper  Children  (Ireland),  Education  of,  531 
Poland,  Reconstitution  of.  Address  moved,  1186 
Russia,  Emperor  of.  Death  of^  1 1 
Sardinia,  Convention   with,  982;    Res.  1068, 
1077,  1099,  1102,  1108;    Com.  el,  1,  1298, 
1299 
Schools,  Public,  and  Universities,  Com.  moved 

for,  243 
Scbastopol,  Ai-my  before.  Committee,  That  the 
Committee  be  Secret,  45  ;   That  Mr.  J.  Ball 
be  discharged  Attendance,  1613,  1020;  That 
Capt.  Gladstone  be  a  Member,  1600,  1700 
Sebastopol,  Bombardment  of,  1555 
Secretaries  of  State,  &c..  Leave,  79 
Supply — Revenue  Departments,  Rep.  1249 
Telegraphic    Communication  with  BalakUva, 

1788,  1789 
Treaty  of  2nd  December,  1068 
Uniformity,  Act  of,  Com.  moved  for,  1733 
Vacating  of  Seats  in  Parliament,  Leave,  533 
Vienna,    Conferences    at,   1628,   1629,    1791, 

1951,  1054,  1955,  2049 
Vienna,  Mission  to.  Address  moved,  2111 
Volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  351 
WUtshire  Militia,  The,  1297 

Panmurb,  Lord  (Secretary  of  State  for  War) 
Balaklava,  Cavalry  Charge  at,  I'apers  moved 

for,  383 
Cavalry  in  the  Crimea,  Return  moved  for,  2045, 

3046 
Commissions  in  the  Army,  542,  545 
Floating  Batteries,  2037 
Horses,  Transport  of,  to  the  East,  Returns 

moved  for,  631,  635 
Lucan,  Earl  of— his  Case,  158,  162,  383; — 

Recall  of— Address  moved,  752 
MilitU,  The,  540,  550,  553,  557,  560,  948,  950, 

951,952 
Militia  (Ireland),  2R.  1171;  3R.  1284,  1288, 

1942 
Sardinian  Government,  Supplies  to  the,  1938 
Secretaries  of  State,  Ac.,  2R.  395,  405 
TransportofTroops— The  "Alma,"  1944, 1945, 

1946 


Paper  Manufactory  at  Woolwich, 
c.  Question  (Sir  J.  Paxton),  1949 

Paper,  Manufacture  of—  Textile  Fabrics 
L  Observations  (Earl  of  Derby),  943 

Parish  Constables  Bill, 

c.  1R.»1785 

Pabkeb,  Mr.  R.  T.,  Preston 

Libraries,  Public  and  Museums,  Com.  el.  23, 
217 

Parks,  Royal,  Ac, — Supply, 

e,  1486 

Parliament,  New  Houses  of^^Supply, 
c,  1488,  1493 

Parliamentary  S^resentation  (Scodand) 

Bill, 
<J.  1R.»1293;  2R.«1948 

Partnership,  Law  of, 
I,  Question  (Earl  of  Derby),  943 

Patriotic  Fund — The  Canadian  Indians, 

I,  Question  (Earl  of  Albemarle),  942 

Patten,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Lanc€uhire,  N. 
Sebastopol,  Army  before,  Committee,  Thafc  the 
Conunittee  be  Secret,  24,  26 

Pauper  Children, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Miles),  188 

Pauper  Children,  Education  of.  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  1528 

Pauper  Children  (Ireland),  Education  of, 
e.  Motion  (Mr.  J.  BaU),  519,  [A.  32,  N«  80,  M. 
48]  532 

Paxton,  Sir  J.,  Coventry 
Aldershot,  Camp  at,  1423 
Ordnance  Estimates,  127,  364 
Paper  Manufactory  at  Woolwich,  1949 

PaymasterGeneraVsDepartment — St^ly, 
e.  1493 

Pbacocke,  Mr.  G.  M.  W.,  Maldon 

Commissariat  Estimates,  449 

Real  Property— Probato  Duties,  589 

Pechell,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  G.  R.,  Bright 
ton 
Medical  Department  (Army  and  Navy),  Com. 

moved  for,  1526 
Military  College,  Sandhurst,  Com.  moved  for,  897 
Odessa,  Attack  on,  Address  moved,  1309 
Supply— Royal  Parks,  Ac.,  i486 

Peel,  Major  Gen.  J.,  ffuntinffdon 
Army,  Promotions  in  the,  1874 
Burials  in  Vaults,  1785 
Conmiissariat  Estimates,  458 
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Peel,  Mr.  F.  (Under  Secretary  for  War), 

Bury,  Lancashire 
Aldershot,  Camp  at,  563 
Army  Estimates,  63,  64,  66,  6Y,  70,  72,  74,  75 
Army,  Promotions  in  the.  1S73, 1880,  1886 
Army  Surgeons,  Fay  of,  486 
Cavalry  in  the  Crimea,  1787,  1788 
Chaplains  in  the  Army,  0 
Clothing  of  the  Guards,  1623 
Commissariat  Estimates,  438,  446 
Crimea— Wants  of  the  Army,  8;  —  Medical 

Officers,  10,  97; — Pay  of  Surgeons,  486; 

— Medical   Arrangements,  539  ; — Sick  and 

Wounded  Soldiers,  843.  851,  1404 
Education  in  the  Army,  96,  103 
Fire  Arms  for  the  Cavalry,  8 
Horses,  Compensation  for  Loss  of,  1869 
Income  Tax  on  Officers  Wounded  in  the  Crimea, 

1502 
Medical  Departments  (Army  and  Navy),  Com. 

moved  for,  1513 
Militiry  College,  Sandhurst,  Com.  moved  for, 895 
Militia  Bounty,  082 
Militia,  Scotch,  1007 
Sergeant's  Pensions,  9 
Smyrna,  Civil  Hospital  at,  1626, 1627 
Wiltshire  MUitia,  The,  1297 

Pellatt,  Mr.  A.,  Soutkwarh 

British  Museum,  &c, — Opening  on  Sundays, 

Amend.  925,  940 
Burial  Grounds,  Com.  moved  ibr,  207,  985 
Charity  Commission,  The,  Address  moved,  1789, 

1742 
Christian  Converts  in  Turkey,  1294,  1205 
Friendly  Societies,  Com.  534 
Health,  Public,  Ac,  Instruction,  729 
Metropolis  Local  Management,  2R.  1471 
Ordnance  Estimates,  374 
Price's  Indemnity,  Leave,  458 
Torquay  District  Churches,  211.  562 

Percy,  Hon.  J.  W.,  Launeetion 
Crimea— Sick  and  Wounded  Soldiers,  851 
Libraries,  Public,  and  Museums,  Com.  cl,  4, 

213 
Meyer,  Dr.,  Appointment  of,  97 
Ordnance  Estimates,  153 
Supply — Kew  Houses  of  Parliament,  1492 

Perry,  Sir  T.  E.,  Devonport 
Bills  of  Exchange,  2R.  1252 
Libraries,  Public,  and  Museums,  Com.  cl.  4, 

212 :  cL  22,  Amend.  220 
Uniformity,  Act  of.  Com.  moved  for,  1733 

**  Perseverance,*^  The  Steam  Ship, 
L  Question  (Earl  Talbot),  1170 

Persofial  Estates  of  Intestates  Bill, 
e.  ia.«  1785 

PiiiLiPPS,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Baterfordtoest 
Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,  Com.  cl,  2,  1072 

PmixiMORE,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Leominster 

BnUikhiva  Light  Cavalry,  Charge  at — Earl  of 

Lucan,  Address  moved,  1343 
Budget,  The— Financial  Statement,  Rep.  1056 
Colonial  Department,  437 


Pbillimoiub,  Mr.  J.  Q.^^eont, 
Crimea,  Army  in  the.  Address  moved,  623 
Education  in  the  Army,  109 
Newspaper  Stamps,  Res.  813,  Com.  add,  el, 
1991,2014 

Phillimore,  Mr.  R.  J.,  Tavistock 
Benefices,  Union  of,  2R.  1277 
Chnrch-Rates,  Leave,  1359 
Education  (No.  2),  2R.  Amend.  2151 
Marriage  Law  Amendment,  Leave,  506 
Testamentary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  1830 
Torquay  District  Churches,  2R.  Amend.  484, 435 
Wills  and  Administrations,  Leave,  1460 

PniNN,  Mr.  T.,  Bath 
Army  Estimates,  63 
Newspaper  Stamps,  Com.  add.  cl  1988 
Poland,   Reconstruction    of,    Address    moved, 
1174,  1190 

Piers  and  Harbours  {Scotland)  Bill, 
c.  1R.«  1864 

PiooTT,  Mr.  F.,  Reading 
Supply — New  Houses  of  Parliament,  1493 

Poland,  Reconstruction  of, 
c.  Address  moved  (Mr.  Phinn),  1174 ;   Motion 
withdrawn,  1191 


•Supply, 


Poor  Law  Administration- 
c,  1494 

Poor  Law  {Scotland)  Bill, 
c.  1R.»  1502 

Post  Office  Services — Supply, 
C.  851,  [r.p.  A.  19,  N.  72,  M.  53]  1852 

Powis,  Earl  of 
Cambridge  University,  Com.  1723 

Pr%ce*s  Indemnity  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  458  ;  IR.*  tfr.  ;  Bill  withdrawn,  1050 

Privy  Council  Department — Supply^ 
c.  1403 

Privy  Seal,  Lord—Supplv, 
c.  1403 

Probate  Duties — Real  Propei'ty, 
c.  Motion  (Mr.  W.  Williams),  581,  [A.  6],  N.  84, 
M.  23] 592 

Prussia,  Court  of-^Congress  of  Vienna, 
I,  Observations  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  858 

Public  Libraries  and  Museums  {Ireland) 

Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1067;  2R.»1469 

Public  Offices  Downing  Street  Extension 

Bill, 
c.  Leave,  1830  ;  1R.»  1831 


Public     Works 

Supply, 
€.  1498 


Loan    Commissioners — 
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Purchasers'  Protection  against  Judgments 

Bill, 
c,  2R.»  95  ;  Rep .•  234  ;  3R.»  661 
/.  Royal  Auent,  1Y81 

Real  Property — Probate  Duties, 
e.  Motion  (Mr.  W.  Williama),  561,  [A.  61,  N.  84, 
M.  23]  592 

Becords,  Public  Department — Supply, 
c.  1493, 1494 

Redesoale,  Lord  (Chairman  of  Commit- 
tees) 
Cambridge  Universitj,  Com.  1726 
Intramural  Burials  (Ireland),  2R.  1284 
Partnemhip,  Law  of,  947 

Reed,  Major  J.  H.,  Abingdon 
Armf  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for,  1191, 
1208,  1242 

Register  Office,  General — Supply, 
c,  1498 

Beligi<ms   Worship  Registration,    Places 

oj.  Bin, 
e.  1R.»  1293 

Revenue  Department — Supply, 
c.  1167;  Rep.  1247 

RiCARDO,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Stohe-upon- Trent 
Commissariat  Estimates,  451 
Debt,  The  Unfunded,  816 
Loan,  Rep.  1965 
Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,  Com.  add,  cL  2002 

Rich,  Mr.  H.,  Richmond 
Army  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for,  1242 
Education  in  the  Army,  98,  111 
Military  College,  Sandhurst,  Com.  moyed  for, 

899 
Ordnance  Surrey  of  Scotland,  412 

Richmond,  Duke  of 
Luoan,  Earl  of,  Recall  of,  Address  moved,  762 

Roche,  Mr.  £.  B.,  Cork,  Co. 

Commissariat  Estimates,  454 
Lunatic  Asylums  (Ireland)  Advances,  2R.  380 
Pauper  Children  (Ireland),  Education  of,  529 
Sebastopol,  Army  before.  Committee,  That  the 
Committee  be  Secret,  54 

Roebuck,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Sheffield 
Army,  Tools  for  the,  981 
Newfoundland,  Colony  of,  883 
Sebastopol,  Army  before,  Committee,  That  the 

Committee  be  Secret,  18,  61 ;  That  Mr.  J. 

Ball  be  discharged  attendaooe,  1612,  1613, 

1617,    1686;   That   Capt.    Gladstone  be  a 

Member,  1698,  1700 
Telegraphic    Communication  with  Balaklava, 

1788, 1789 


Roman  Catholic  Processions  {Ireland), 
I,  Correspondence  moved  for  (Bishop  of  Exeter), 
169 

Russell,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  J.  (Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies),  London 
Vienna,  Conferences  at,  1952, 1955 

Russia,  Emperor  of.  Death  of, 

I  Statement  ?Barl  of  Clarendon),  1 
e.  Question  (Mr.  French),  10 

Russia,  Warvjiih, 

L  Statement  (Earl  of  Ellenboroagh),  1379 :  Pe- 
tition (Earl  of  Albemarle),  1850 ;  Observa^ 
tions  (Earl  of  Derby),  1947 

c.  Question  (Mr.  French),  10 ; — See  BalaJtlava-' 
Crimea--  Odessa — Atiboitopot — Stnyma 

St.  Germans,  Earl  of 
Carden,  Mr.,  Case  of,  856 

St.  Leonards,  Lord 
Chancery,    Court   of,  Despatch  of   Business, 

Com.  1064 
Charitable  Trusts  (1655),  2R.  1468 
Criminal  Lunatics  Asylum,  335 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Com.  1375 
Roman  Catholic  Processions,  Correspondence 

moved  for,  186 
Ticket  of  Leave  System,  Returns  moved  for, 

322 

Salisbury,  Marquess  of 
Transportof  Troops— The  "  Alma/'  1943, 1947 

Sandabs,  Mr.  G.,  Wakefield 
Baltic,  Blockade  of  the,  1067 
BiUs  of  Exchange,  2R.  1271 

Sandhurst,  Military  College  at, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Col.  North),  892;  Motion 
withdrawn,  903 

Sandwich,  Earl  of 
Burial  Acts,  The,  2042 

Sardinia,  Convention  vnth, 
Z.  Message  from  the  Queen,  047 ;  Address  moved 

(Earl  of   Clarendon),  1050;    The  Queen's 

Reply,  1170 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Bowyer),  981 ; — Message  from 

the  Queen,  982 ;  Res.  (Visot.  Palmerston), 

1068 

Sardinia,  Convention  with,  Bill 
c.  1R.»1172; 

2R.  1281 ; 

Com.  of.  1,1297; 

el  3, 1299 ; 

3R.»  1502 
/.  1R.»;  2R.«  1552;  Rep,»  1623;  3R.»  1701 
Royal  Assent,  1781 

Sardinian  Oovertiment  Supplies, 
/.  ObservatlonB  (Earl  of  EUddfocou^),  1935 
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ScHOLBFlBU),  Mr.  W.,  Birmingham 
Friendly  Sooioties,    Re-comr  cl,   80,   Amend. 

1934 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  Amend. 

2077 
Ordnance  Estimates,  156 
Poland,  Reoonstitation  of,  Address  moved,  1183 

Schools,  Free,  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  1870 ;  1R.»  1872 

Schools,  Public,  and  Universities, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Heywood),  289  ;  Motion 
withdrawn,  250  ; — Eton^  Observations  (Mr. 
Ewart),  487 

ScoBELL,  Capt.  G.  T.,  Bath 

Army  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for,  119G 

Dandonald's,  Admiral,  Earl  of,  Proposals,  1554 

Education  in  the  Army,  103 

Military  College,  Sandhurst,  Com.  moved  for 
898,  900 

Napier,  Sir  C. — Operations  in  the  Baltic,  Cor- 
respondence moved  for,  299 

Ordnance  Estimates,  151 

Order  of  Merit,  774 

Supply — New  Houses  of  Parliament,  1490, 
1492  ;— Holyhead  Harbour,  1493 

Transport  Service,  The,  1036 

Sebastopol  Committee,  Army  before.  That  Capt. 
Scobell  be  a  Member,  1G18 

Scotland, 

Militia,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Ewart),  1067 

Ordnance  Survey,  e.  Observations  (Lord  Elcho), 
•408 

Post  Offiee-^Wettem  Isles,  c.  Motion  (Mr.  H. 
Baillie),  1742 ;  House  counted  out,  1743 

Statistics,  e.  Question  (Lord  Elcho),  1403 

Supply—Port     Patrick     Barbour,     1493; — 
Queen*s,  ire  Remembrancer  in  the  Exche- 
quer 1496; — Register  General,  Edinburgh, 
1498 
See 

Affirmations  {Scotland),  Bill 

Births,  ire.  Registration  of  (Scotland),  Bill 

Burial  Grounds  {Scotland),  Bill 

Court  of  Session  (Scotland),  Bill 

Dwelling  Houses  (Scotland),  Bill 

Education  (Scotland),  Bill 

Intestacy  (Scotland),  Bill 

Marriages  (Scotland),  Bill 

Parliamentary  Representation  (Scotland),  Bill 

Piers  and  Harbours  (Scotland),  Bill 

Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Bill 

Spirits  (Scotland  and  Ireland),  Bill 

Scott,  Hon.  F.,  Berwickshire 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1005 
Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,  Com.  cl.  4,  1684 
Odessa,    Attack    on.    Address    moved,    1299, 

1310 
Pauper  Children  (Ireland),  Education  of,  580 

ScROPE,  Mr.  G.  P.,  Stroud 
Friendly  Societies,  Com.  533 ;  cl,  6,  537 

Scully.  Mr.  F.,  Tipperary 
Newfoundland,  Colony  of,  891 
Supply— Ppat  Offlco  Servioes,  803 


Sebastopol  Committee,  Army  before, 
c.  That  the  Committee  be  Secret  (Mr.  Roebuck), 
18  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  63  ;  That  Mr.  J.Bali 
be  discharged  from  further  attendance  (Mr. 
Bentinck)  1611 ;  That  Captain  Scobell  be  a 
member  of  the  Committee  (Mr.  Bentinck), 
1615,  [A.  68,  N.  81,  M.  13]  1622;  Obser- 
vations (Mr.  Roebuck),  1686 ;  That  Capt. 
Gladstone  be  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
1688 

Secret  Servke-^Supply, 

c.  1498 

Secretaries  of  State,  &c,.  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  79  ;  IR.*  ib. ;  2R .•  95  ;  8R.*  234 
L  IR.*  321 ; 
2R.  884 ;  Rep.*  450  ;  3R.*  540 
Royal  Assent,  624 

Setmer,  Mr.  H.  K.,  Dorsetshire 
Marriage  Law  Amendment,  2R  1772 

Setmour,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  Totness 

Army  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for,  1224 

Civil  Service  Estimates,  1416 

Commissariat  Estimates,  444,  451 

Ordnance  Estimates,  129,  145,  155,  U2,  877  ; 
Rep.,  Amend,  416 

Ordnance  Survey  (Scotland),  411,  414,  416, 
417 

Supply — Metropolitan  Buildings  Office,  1498 

Sebastopol,  Army  before.  Committee,  That  the 
Committee  be  Secret,  21 ;  That  Capt.  Glad- 
stone be  a  member,  1688 

Torquay  District  Churches,  2R.  563 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of 
Army,  Diserpline  of  the,  1831 
Sardinia,  Convention   with.    Address  moved, 
1054 

Shee,  Mr.  Serjeant  W,,  Kilkenny,  Co* 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1014 
Fisheries,  Sea  Coast  (IreUnd),  2R.  1543 
Ireland,  Legislation  for,  15 
Lunatic  Asylum  (Ireland)  Advances,  2R,  879 
Tenants'  Improvement  Compensation  (Ireland), 

2R.  1545, 1550 
Uniformity,  Act  of,  Com.  moved  for,  1789 

Shelley,  Sir  J.  V.,  Westminster 
Aldershot,  Camp  at,  1426 
Libraries,  Public,  and  Museums,  Com.  d,  22, 

217 
Sunday  Trading  Metropolis,  Leave,  1528 
Supply,  Royal  Palaces,  Ac.,  1483,  1484 
Torquay  District  Churches,  2R.  485 

SiBTHORP,  Col.  C.  D.  W.,  Lincoln 
Balaklava,  Light  Cavalry  Charge  at — Earl  of 

Lucan,  Addrisss  moved,  1847 
Church  Rates,  Leave,  1365 
Income  Tax,  Com.  c/.  1,  1976 
Members'  Qualification,  Leave,  76 
Vienna,  Mission  to.  Address  moved,  2111, 2112 

Smith,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  Y.  (President  of  the 
Board  of  Control),  Northampton 

Itidi^Q  Finance,  IT  JO 


SMI 


SPO 
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Smith,  Mr.  A.,  BertfordshWe 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  2085 

Smith,  Mr.  M.  T.,  Wycombe  [Chipping) 
Budget,  The— Financial  Statement,  1580 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  M.,  Kent  W. 
Ordnance  Estimates,  15 1,  366 

Smyrna^  Civit  Hoipital  at, 
e,  Qnestion  (Rt.  Hon.  S.  Herbert)  1025 

Smyth,  Mr.  J.  G.,  York 
Crimea,  Surgeons  for  the,  10 

SouciTOR  Gbkebal,  The  (Sir  R.  Bethell) 
Aylesbury 
Intestates,  Real  Estates  of,  Leave,  577 
Judgments  Execution,  2R.  222,  223 
Libraries,  Public,  and  Museums,  Com.  cl.  23, 220 
Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,  Com.  add.  cl.  1907 
Price's  Indemnity,  Leave,  458 
Wills  and  Administrations,  Leave,  H20 

SoMERYiLLE.  Rt.  HoR.  Sir  W.  M.,  Can- 
terbury 
Libraries,  Public,  and  Museums,  Com.  cl  10, 216 

SOTHERON,  Mr.  T.  n.  S.,  Wiluhire,  N. 
Friendly  Societies,  Com.  cl.  6,  535;   c/.  12, 

537 ;  d,  20,  538 ;  Re-com.  add.  cl,  1934 
Torquay  District  Churches,  2R.  5G2 

Speaker,  The  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  S.  Lefeyre), 
Hampshire 
Army,  Promotions  in  the,  1894,  1895 
Army  Surgeons,  Pay  of,  486 
Libraries,  Public,  and  Museums,  Com.  cl,  22, 

217 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  2052 
Wiltshii-e  Militia,  The,  1296 

Spi^'its  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
r.  1R.2160 

Spirit  Duties    {Scotland   and    Ireland) 
Bill, 
tf.lR.*  1628; 

Question  (Mr.  Fagan)  1789  ; 
211.  1805 

Spooner,  Mr.  R.,  Waricichshire,  JV^ 
Benefices,  Union  of,  2R.  1278 
Bills  of  Exchange,  2R.  1262 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promtsory  Notes,  2R. 

1274 
Church  Rates,  Leave,  1369 
Friendly  Societies,  Rccom.  add.  el.  1034 
Ilealth,  Public,  &o..  Instruction,  730 
Libraries,  Public,  and  Museums,  Com.  cl,  4, 

208,  210 ;  cl  22,  217,  218,  220 
Loan.  3R.  2047 
Marriage  Law  Amendment,  Leave,  508,  509, 

510 ;.  2R.  1753 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  2049  •,  2050 
I>^ewspaper  Stamp  Duties,  Com.  cl.  A.  1980 
Supply— Royal  Palaces.  &c.   1477  ;— Commis- 
sioners of  Audit,  1497 


Stafford,  Mr.  A.  S.  0.,  Northampian- 

shire^  N, 
Adjournment  of  the  House— Emperor  of  the 

French,  1551 
Commissariat  Estimates,  443,  456 
Crimea  —  Medicnl   Arrangements,  538,  .539; 

Sick  and  wounded  Soldiers,  839 
Odessa,  Attack  on.  Address  moved,  1309 

Stamp  Duties  {Drafts  on  Bankers)  BiU, 
c.  IR.*  1623 

Stanley,  Lord,  King's  Lynn 
British  Museum,  Ac, — Opening  on  Sundavs, 

927 
Church  Rates,  Leave,  1360 
Education  (No.  2).  Leave,  673 
Libraries,  Public,  and   Museums,  Cora,  cl  4, 

209  ;  c/.  19,  215,  216  ;  ci.  22,  218,  220 
Newspaper  Stnmp  Duties,  Com.  d.  2,  1663 ; 

el,  4,  1675 ;  add,  cl.  1999,  2019 

Stanley  of  Alderley,  Lord  (President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade), 
Horses,  Export  of,  1782 
Partnership,  Law  of,  946 
War,  Conduct  of  the,  1860 

Stanley,  Hon.  W.  0.,  Chester 
Crimean  Medal,  The,  189 
Education  in  the  Army,  108 

Stannary    Court,    Jurisdiction     of    the, 

AmendmefU,  Bill, 
/.  1R,*1373;  2R.»1552 

Stationery,  Printing,  Ac-Supply, 

c,  1498 

Stirling,  Mr.  W.,  Perthshire 
Education  (Scotland^,  Leave,  993 

Strickland,  Sir  G.,  Preston 
Real  Property— Probate  Duties,  591 

Stuart,  Captain  W.,  Bedford 
Clothing  of  the  Guards,  1623 
Militia  Bounty,  982 

Sullivan,  Mr.  M.,  Kilkenny,  City 
Lunatic  Asylum  (Ireland)  Advances,  2R.  379 

Sunday  Trading  (Metropolis)  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  1527  ;  IR.*  1528 
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irmy  Ettimaies,  63 
Audita  Commistioners  of,  1496 
Ciml  Service  EsHmaUs,  Observations  (Mr.W. 
WilUams),  1415, 1470  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  W.  l^il- 
liams),  1477,  [r.p.  A.  3,  N.  126,  M.  123] 
1486 
Cotonial  Department,  1493 
Commissariat  Estimates,  438 
Copyhold  Inclosvre  and  Tithe  CommtstioA,  1498 
Coitnty  Roads  {South  Wales),  1408 
Edueaiion,  Public,  1499  ;  Rep.  1528 
Krcheqtt4r,  Comptroller  Ocnctnl  o/  the,  1493 
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Exchequer,  Queen*$  and  Lord  Trecuurer't  Re- 
membrancer (Scotland),  1490 

Factories,  Jntpectort  of,  1496 

Foreign  Department^  H93 

Friendly  Societies,  Registrar,  1498 

Harbours — Holyhead^-of  Re/ugc-^PortPairiek 
-^Kingstown,  1403 

Home  Department,  1403 

Inelosure  and  Drainage  Acts,  1498 

Lord  LietOenemti  Bousehold  {Irelemd),  1496 

Lunacy  Commissiontn,  1498 

Metropolitan  BtOUUngs  Ofiee,  1498 

Mint,  The,  1496 

National  Ikbt  OfiM,  1498 

Ordnance  Estimates,  1  Hi  Amend.  (Mr.  Mantx)^ 
127,  [A.  34,  N.  170.  M.  136]  149  ;  2nd 
Amend.  [A,  24,  N,  110,  M.  86]  157,  352  ; 
Rep.  408  ;  Res.  2,  Amend.  ((iOra  S^mourX 
416  ;  Amend,  withdrawn,  418 

Palaces,  Royal,  ^e,,  1476 

Parks,  Royals,  ^e.,  1486 

Parlia$ncnt,  Bouses  of,  1488,  1493 

Pctymaster  OeneraTs  Devartment,  1493 

Paymaster  of  Civil  Sermees  (Ireland),  1490 

Poor  Law  AdmnUtfatiom,  1494 

Post  Ofiee  Serviseii  861,  [r.p;  A.  19,  N.  72, 
M.  53]  852 

Privy  Council  Depstriment,  1493 

Privy  Seal,  Lord,  1498 

Pubtie  Buildings  (Ireland),  1493 

Publie  Works  ihreUuid),  1496 

Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  1498 

Records,  Oeneral  Repository  for,  1493,  1494 

Register  Office,  England,  Ireland,  and  ScotUmd, 
1498 

Revenue  Departments,  1167;  Rep.  ld4T 

Secretary  (Jrehnd)^  1490 

Secret  /Services,  1498 

jSlcUi^iMfy,  iViii/ii^,  ^o.^  1498 

Treasury,  1493 

ITf^t  Jnduz  Islands  Relief  Commissioners, 
1498 

IToodf,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues,  1494 

Works  and  Public  Buildings,  1494 

Talbot,  Earl 

Floating  Batteries,  2037 
"Perseverance,"  The  Steam  Ship,  1170 

Tea  Duties  DeelinB  Suspemt&n  BiU^ 

c.  IR.*  8  ;  2R.»  95  i  «R.*  234 
/.  IR.*  321;    2R.*  382;    Rep.*   459;    3R.* 
540 
Royal  Assent,  624 

Telegraphic   Communication  toith  Bcda- 

klava^ 
I.  Question  (Earl  of  Hardwioke),  1781 
c,  Question  (Mr.  Layard),  1788 1  (Mr.  Warner}, 
1948,  2046 

Tenants'  Impronemtnt  Clompensaiioh(tr^ 

land)  BUh 
<;.2R.  1545 

Testamentary  JurisdieHon  Bill, 
c.  1R.»1469; 
2R.  1806 :  Amend.  (Mr.  Malins),  1816 
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Thesioer,  Sir  P.,  Stamford 
BUls  of  Exchange,  2R.  1265 
Marriage  Law  Amendment,  LeaTe,  493 
Newspaper  Stamp  Duties,  Com.  cl»  4,  1684 
Testamentary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  1819 
Vacating  Seats  in  Parliament,  2R.  1280 

Thornelt,  Mf.  T.,  Wolverhampton 
Budget,  The — Financial  Statement,  1610 

Ticket  of  Leave  System, 
L  Betonui  motad  for  (Lord  SI.  Laonards )  8it 

Tithe  Commissiofi-^  Supply 

€.  1498 

Torquay  District  Chwrehes  BUh 
C.2R.  Amend.  (Mr.  R.  PhiUimora),  484  i  Adj. 
moved  (Hon.  E.  P.  Boilverie),  [A.  119,  N.  05, 
M.  64]    485 ;   A^.  Debate,  561f  [A.  125, 
N.  74,  M.  51]  563 

Transport  Service — Thi, 
c.  Observations  (Mr.  Lindsay),  1016 

Treasury — Supply 
e,  1493 

Treaty  of  the  2nd  December, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Layard),  1068 

Trollops,   Rt.   Hon.    I^ir   J.,    Lincoln- 
shire, S. 
Medical  Departments  (Army  and  Navy),  Com. 

moved  for,  1508 
Ordnance  Estimates,  361 

Turkey,  Christian  Converts  in, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  A.  PeUatt),  1294 

Tyler,  Sir  G.,  Glamorganshire 
Assistant  Surgeons  fbr  the  Baltic  Fleei,  I6!$t 
Napier,  Sir  0. — Operations  in  the  Baltic,  Cor- 
respondence moved  for,  317 
Ordnance  EiUmatei^  866 

Untformity,  Act  qf, 

«.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Heywood),  1731 ;  Mo- 
tion neg.  1739 

Urquhart,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Westmeath 
Budget,  The — Financial  Statement,  Rep.  1655 
Customs  Duties,  2R.  1799 
Grand  Juries  (Ireland),  Leave,  919 
Lunatic  Asylum  (Ireland)  Advanoee,  llR.  Amend. 

379,  381 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  8078 

Vacating  SeaU  in  Parliament  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  532  ;  1R.*533; 
2R.  1279  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Hadfleld),  1280,  [o.gr. 
A.69,N.73,  M.  4],  1281 

Vance,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin 

Army  Estimates,  74,  75 
Bills  of  Exchange,  2R.  Amend.  1249,  1272 
England  and    Ireland  Improved  Communica- 
tion, 2R.  1865  [oont. 
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